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PREFACE. 


"To  correct  the  vices,  ridicule  the  follies,  and  dissipate  the  ignorance,  which  too 
generally  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  were,  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  "the  great  and  noble  objects  the  Spectator  ever  holds  in  view;"  and,  "by 
enlivening  morality  wiUi  wit,  and  tempering  wit  with  morality,"  not  only  were  those 
objecis  aitained  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  the  authors  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on 
tlicir  country,  by  establishing  and  rendering  popular  a  species  of  writing,  which  has 
mati'ri  illy  tended  to  cultivate  the  imderstanding,  refine  the  taste,  and  augment  and 
purify  UiL-  niural  feeling  of  successive  generations. 

The  high  and  universal  reputation  of  this  celebrated  work,  as  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement  and  instruction,  at  once  precludes  the  necessity  of  discussing  its 
various  excellencies,  and  of  oflfering  an  apology  for  submitting  the  present  Edition  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public.  We  give,  by  way  of  Preface,  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  Contributors. 

Joaeph  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcelot  Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  was 
born  in  1672,  at  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  then  Rector. 
SLcirtly  afier  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  in  the  Charier-house, 
where  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  declared  quulified 
f«jr  the  University.  He  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1687;  but  a  copy  of 
L'.kMn  \er'^es  having  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Laurence  (afterward  Provost), 
be  wiLs  by  his  introduction  admitted  into  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Mu.sier  of  Arts,  in  1693.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latin  Poems,  pub- 
lished in  dfi-  Muss  Anglicana^ ;  and  ic  is  said,  that  Boileau,  to  whom  he  sent  them  as  a 
pr«  .>eijr.  fir>t  cunceived  from  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  English  Ghtnius  for  Poetry. 

Jn  lii.>  twenty-second  year  Addison  first  appeared  before  the  Public  as  an  English 
Poet,  in  a  shurt  copy  of  Verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  this  was  followed  by  a  Version 
of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil,  and  various  Poems  published  in  the  Miscellanies  ;  the 
cLit  f  nf  which  are  one  addressed  to  King  William,  ana  an  Account  of  the  English  Poets, 
in  an  Kpi^tle  to  Henry  Sachevcrell. 

His  original  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  enter  the  Church,  but  Charles  Mon- 
Uigue.  the  (.-hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (to  wliom  he  was  introduced  by  Congrcve), 
ad\i>eii  him  to  abandon  it;  and,  through  the  friendship  of  Lord  Somers,  he  obtained  a 
p«-ri^i>>n  from  the  Crown,  of  j£300  per  annum,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  incli- 
nation to  travel. 

During  his  tour  in  Italy,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Epistle  .to  Lord  Halifiix,*'  his 
"  Diiilo^^ue-s  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Cato."  The  death  of  King  Wil- 
lidni,  h<»wever,  annulling  his  pension,  caused  his  return  to  England  in  1702.  The 
publication  of  his  Travels,  and  more  especially  his  "  Campaign,"  spet;dily  introduced 
him  into  jiublic  employment.  In  1705  he  accompanied  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover,  and 
Wii»  hhortly  after  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  now  produced  his  **  Rosa- 
mond," a  very  pleasing  composition,  intended  to  unite  Nature,  Sense,  and  Harmony,  in 
opposition  to  the  absurdities  of  the  Italian  Opera;  but,  owing  to  the  very  inferior  charac- 
ter uf  the  accompanying  music,  it  failed  to  triumph  over  the  infatuation  of  the  Public, 
and  was  neglected,  if  not  actually  condemned. 

In  1709  Addison  went  to  Ireland,  as  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  WiMirton  (Lord 
Lieutenant),  and  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Kingdom,  with  an  augmented 
salary,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  and  gained  a  high  re])uta- 
tion  fur  unweared  assiduity  and  unblemished  integrity  in  his  official  capacity. 

Ii  was  daring  liis  residence  in  Ireland  that  Steele  (with  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
frieodAhip  while  in  the  Charter-hou.se),  commenced  publishing  the  '*  TaVVv^i.'*     \v\v\a\&qw 
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quickly  discovered  the  anonymous  writer,  by  a  scrap  of  criticism  which  he  had  impartc 
to  Steele,  and  the  consequence  was,  he  soon  became  a  participator  in  the  work.  His  coi 
tributions  were  at  first  only  occasional,  but  after  Lord  Wharton's  return  to  England  th( 
became  more  frequent. 

To  the  "  Tatler''  succeeded  the  "Spectator,"  which  was  at  the  outset  so  popular  th> 
often  20,000  copies  of  a  number  were  sold  in  one  day  ;  and  it  was  not  callea  for  exte 
sively  in  London  and  its  vicinity  merely,  but,  at  a  Ume  when  readers  were  compar) 
tively  few,  and  intercourse  difiSicult,  it  was  sought  for  with  avidity  in  the  remotest  pai 
of  the  Kingdom. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  designated  by  tho  letters  C.  L.  I.  0.,  which  some  have  su; 
posed  he  adopted  as  composing  the  name  of  the  muse  Clio ;  but  Mr.  Nichols  thinli 
rather  as  being  the  initials  of  the  places  where  the  papers  were  written,  Chelsea,  Lo 
don,  Islington,  and  the  Office.  The  publication  of  the  ''Spectator*'  began  March 
1711,  and  continued  regularly  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume:  after  an  inters 
of  about  eighteen  months,  the  eighth  volume  commenced,  and  terminated  Decemb 
20,  1714. 

In  a  letter  to  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  dated  July,  1711,  Addison  says,  "I  ha^ 
within  this  twelvemonth,  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum,  and  an  estate  in  the  Indi 
of  £14,000."  Nevertheless,  he  this  year  found  the  means  to  purchase  a  pretty  lai) 
house  and  estate  at  Bilton,  in  Warwickshire. 

In  1713  he  produced  on  the  stage  his  tragedy  of  **  Cato,"  on  which  his  pretensio 
as  a  poet  are  principally  founded.  Its  reception  was  enthusiastic  ;  the  Whigs  applaud 
what  they  esteemed  a  satire  on  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories  reiterated  the  applause, 
show  the  satire  was  unfelt.  It  was  acted  thirty-five  successive  nights;  and  Cibber  saj 
'*  On  our  first  days  of  acting  it,  our  house  was  in  a  manner  invested,  and  entrance  c 
manded  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  ;  the  same  continued  for  three  days  together." 

During  the  run  of  "  Cato,"  the  **  Guardian"  made  its  appearance,  and  Addison  ( 
riched  it  with  several  very  excellent  papers. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Kegenc 
and  his  first  duty  in  that  office  (to  announce  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  to  the  Court 
Hanover),  is  said  to  have  seriously  perplexed  him  :  he  was  so  long  in  selecting  phras* 
and  arranging  sentences,  that  the  Lords  Justices  became  ixnpatient,  and  ordered  one 
the  clerks  to  state  the  event ;  who,  resorting  to  the  usual  official  common-place,  acco: 
plished  the  task  without  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

By  George  I,  Addison  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Trade ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  ( 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1715,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  evincing  his  attachment  to  t 
Hanoverian  Succession  by  publishing  the  **  Freeholder." 

In  1716  he  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  to  whom,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  long  attached,  but  who  slighted  his  addresses  until  he  had  risen  to  cc 
sequence  in  the  State ;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  union  was  far  from  cc 
tributing  to  his  happiness  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  vexations  he  experienced 
his  domestic  circle,  from  the  caprice  and  ill-temper  of  an  ignorant  and  supercilic 
woman,  led  to  those  habits  of  occasional  intemperance  which  are  said  to  have  hasten 
his  dissolution. 

The  year  succeeding  his  marriage  he  jras  appointed  one  of  the  principal  Secretar 
3f  State  ;  but  a  consciousness  of  his  inaptitude  for  affording  the  administration  the  neo 
sary  support  as  a  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  a  declining  state 
health,  soon  induced  him  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  £1600  a  year. 

After  his  secession  from  public  life,  he  returned  to  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Evidences 
the  Christian  Religion"  (begun  many  years  previously),  which  he  continued,  but  c 
not  live  to  complete;  and  about  this  time  the  comedy  of  tlie  **  Drummer"  was  perform 
at  Drury  Lane  Theater;  which,  although  Addison  himself  never  acknowledged  it,  is  w 
known  by  internal  evidence,  and  also  by  the  testimony  of  Steele,  to  have  been  his  co 
position.  It  is  likely  that  the  ill-success  it  met  with  on  the  stage  prevented  him  fr< 
avowing  himself  the  author. 

An  asthmatic  disorder,  to  which  he  had  been  subject,  terminated  in  dropsy.  On  t 
17th  June,  1719,  he  expired  at  Holland  House,  Kensington  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  t 
same  month  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  left  one  daughter ;  to  whom,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  estate  at  Bilton  c 
volved,  and  who  died  there  unmarried  in  1797. 

We  refrain  from  dilating  on  the  virtues  and  failings  of  this  great  man:  they  are  su: 
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cientlj  displayed  in  the  eulogy  of  Tickell,  and  the  satire  of  Pope.  His  merits  as  an 
author  need  no  other  testimony  than  the  emphatic  summary  of  Johnson. — "As  a  dc- 
Bcriber  of  life  and  manners  he  must  he  allowed  to  stand,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  first 
rank.  A<«  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom  he  may  be  confidently  followed  ;  all  the  enchantment 
of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  (by  him)  to  recommend  to  the 
reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  Being.  Whoever  wishes 
to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.*' 

RicdARD  Steele  was  bom  in  Dublin,  about  the  year  1675,  of  English  parents.  His 
father  was  a  Counselor,  and  Secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  whose  patronage 
his  son  was,  while  yet  very  young,  placed  in  the  Charter-house.  In  1692  he  removed 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  taste  for  elegant  literature  was  improved  and  ex- 
panded, and  he  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  scholar  among  his  fellow-collegians. 
In  1696  ho  published  the  "  Funeral  Procession,''  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

He  had  unfortunately  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  Army  ;  and,  failing  to  obtain  a 
commission  ^his  friends  refusing  him  assistance  toward  his  promotion,  except  in  a  Civil 
line),  he  recKlessly  entered  as  a  private  in  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  rash  step  was  his  being  struck  out  of  the  will  of  a  wealthy  relation  in  Wexford,  who 
had  originally  made  him  his  heir.  His  frankness,  vivacity,  and  wit,  soon  rendered  him 
A  general  favorite ;  and  by  the  united  influence  of  the  officers  he  became  an  Ensign  of 
the  Guards.  In  1701,  Lord  Cutts,  whose  secretary  he  was,  procured  him  a  Company 
in  Lord  Lucas's  Regiment  of  Fusileers. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record,  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  feelings,  waging  for  years  an  unsuccessful  war  with  overbear- 
ing passions  and  corrupt  habits,  than  was  exhibited  in  Steele.  Plunged  in  dissipation 
and  intemperance,  he  was  constantly  agonized  by  shame  and  remorse  for  his  folly,  and 
his  waste  of  time  and  talent.  In  these  intervals  of  reviving  virtue,  he  composed,  as  a 
manual  for  his  own  private  use,  **  The  Christian  Hero ;"  but  it  failed  to  work  the  de- 
sired reformation,  and  day  after  day  still  continued  to  be  an  alternation  of  debauchery 
and  compunction.  He  then  determined  to  print  his  work,  impressed  with  the  idea  that, 
when  his  professions  were  before  the  public,  he  would  be  compelled  to  assimilate  his 
practice  to  them ;  but  the  only  result  of  this  experiment  was  exciting  the  pity  of  the 
worthy,  and  the  derision  of  the  dissolute.  At  this  period  he  produced  his  first  comedy, 
"The  Funeral,"  "with  a  view,"  as  he  says,  **to  enliven  his  character,  and  repel  the 
aarca«ms  of  those  who  abused  him  for  his  declaration  relative  to  Religion."  In 
1703  his  second  successful  comedy,  **  The  Tender  Husband,"  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Addison,  made  its  appearance.  In  1704  he  brought  forward  the  **  Lying  Lover," 
a  comedy  written  conformably  with  the  notions  of  the  celebrated  Collier,  who,  in  1698, 
had  raised  his  voice  boldly,  and  not  altogether  ineffectually,  against  the  immorality  and 

Srofaneness  of  the  stage.  This  play,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Steele,  was  con- 
emned  for  being  too  serious  and  pathetic  :  and  some  years  after,  in  allusion  to  it,  he 
termed  himself  a  *'Martyr  for  the  Church  ;  his  play  having  been  damned  for  its  piety." 
Probably  this  disappointment  was  the  cause  of  his  ceasing  for  eighteen  years  to  write 
for  the  stage ;  for  it  was  not  until  1722  that  the  "  Conscious  Lovers"  appeared  ;  which, 
was  acted  with  singular  success,  and  was  productive  of  great  fame  and  profit  to  him. 
The  King,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  him  a  purse  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  **  Lying  Lover,"  that  Steele  formed  the 
happy  project  of  writing  the  **  Tatler,"  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Addison ;  a  most 
important  auxiliary,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity  and  utility  of  the  work.. 
It  was  commenced  April  12,  1709,  published  thrice  a  week,  and  concluded  Jan.  2,  1710. 
Two  months  only  had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  "  Tatler,"  when  the  **  Spectator" 
appeared ;  which,  from  the  confidence  of  the  writers  in  their  mental  resources,  was 
published  daily  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  eighth,  added  after  a  consider- 
able intenral,  was  published  thrice  a  week. 

*'  Though  the  Essays  of  Steele,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "have  been  in  general  esteemed 
inferior,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly  so,  to  the  admirable  compositions  of  Addison,  they 
will  be  founa,  if  attentively  read,  and  the  comparison  be  withdrawn,  to  possess  much 
positive  and  steriing  merit.  From  a  predilection  for  the  style  and  manner  of  Addison, 
they  have  been  greatly  and  undeservedly  neglected ;  whereas,  had  they  been  ^^YAv^e^ 
leparately,  their  beauties,  which  are  uow  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  neigYiboiVLOO^  ol 
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superior  charms,  would  have  been  immediately  discovered,  and  the  admiration  whid 
they  should  excite,  without  hesitation  bestowed.  They  display  a  minute  knowledge  ol 
mankind,  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  breathe  the  purest  morality 
and  the  most  engaging  benevolence  and  candor."  On  March  12,  1713,  between  tb 
close  of  the  seventh,  and  commencement  of  the  eighth,  volume  of  the  "  Spectator,' 
came  out  the  first  number  of  the  ''  Guardian,"  which  was  continued  daily  to  the  film 
of  the  folio winff  October. 

The  **  Guardian"  terminated  abruptly,  in  consequence  of  Steele  becoming  immersei 
in  politics.  Queen  Anne,  although  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories,  had  beei 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  Whigs  ;  but,  toward  tne  close  of  her  life,  the  injudiciou 
prosecution  of  Sacheverell  by  Lord  Godolphin  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  emand 
pating  herself  from  their  control,  of  which  she  readily  availed  herself;  and  in  1710  tli 
Whigs  were  dismissed,  and  Harley,  afterward  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  Chancello 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Steele,  disappointed  of  promotion  by  the  death  of  King  William,  had  been  recon 
mcT^ded  by  Addison  to  the  patronage  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  the  Earls  of  Halifa 
and  Sunderland,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  made  him  Gazetteer  (a  post  which  he  ludi 
crously  styled  that  of  the  lowest  minister  of  state,  and  in  which  he  took  credit  to  him 
self  **  for  never  deviating  from  the  rule  observed  by  all  Ministries  ;  that  of  keeping  th 
Gazette  very  innocent  and  very  insipid");  and  afterward  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 

The  Tory  Ministry  continued  him  in  these  offices,  Harley,  probably,  hoping  to  wi 
him  over  to  his  interest ;  and  Steele  prudently  resolved  to  be  silent  on  political  matters 
a  resolution  to  which  for  some  time  he  adhered. 

But  the  suspicion  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  proclaimed  May  5,  1713,  ii 
eluded  secret  articles,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  Act  of  Settlemei 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Pretender  placed  on  the  throne,  spread  intense  alan 
among  the  Whigs,  and  Steele,  rejecting  all  personal  and  interested  considerations,  in 
very  spirited  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  resigned  his  Commissionership,  and  boldl 
stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  party  whose  principles  he  entertained.  He  W8 
returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stockbridge  ;  and  in  the  "  Englishn^an,"  and  variov 
occasional  publications,  combated  the  arguments,  reprobated  the  principles,  and  n 
pelled  the  virulence  and  abuse  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury.  While  yet  ei 
gagred  with  the  **  Englishman,"  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  Crisis ;"  whicl 
although  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  reversion  of  Addison  and  Hoadh 
was  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons  "a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,"  and  Steel 
was  expelled  the  House.  Soon  after  his  expulsion  he  published  Proposals  for  a  Histor 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which,  however,  he  never  executed,  and  in  1714  th 
"Lover,"  a  paper  written  in  imitation  of  the  **  Tatler,"  and  the  **  Reader,"  in  oppos 
tion  to  the  '*  Examiner ;"  in  both  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Addison.  Steele's  produ< 
tions  at  this  period  were  very  numerous,  they  all  evince  strong  attachment  to  tli 
constitution,  and  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  are  characterize 
by  a  candor  and  urbanity  widely  at  variance  with  the  bitter  and  violent  tone  of  his  lit< 
rary  antagonists. 

The  accession  of  George  I,  produced  an  alteration  in  his  circumstances,  which,  thei 
is  reason  to  believe,  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  straitened  and  embarrassed.  He  wi 
made  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  placed  in  the  Commissio 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  upon  his  application,  the  License  o 
Drury  Lane  Theater,  which  had  expired  on  the  Queen's  death,  was  renewed.  For  th 
service  thus  rendered  them,  the  managers  agreed  that  his  name  should  be  inserted  i 
the  License,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  £700  per  annum. 

In  1716  Steele  took  his  seat  for  Boroughbridge,  in  the  first  parliament  of  George  '. 
and,  upon  the  presentation  of  an  address,  received  the  honor  of  Knighthood.  On  th 
occasion  he  entertained  upward  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  his  house,  wit 
a  splendid  collation,  succeeded  by  dances,  singing,  and  recitations.  It  is  to  be  regrette 
that  in  this  season  of  his  triumph  he  did  not  oDserve  that  forbearance  which  he  evince 
at  a  time  when  its  absence  would  have  been  more  excusable.  He  now  did  not  hesitat 
to  revile  as  traitors  his  former  oppressors  and  calumniators,  who  were  crushed,  an 
trembling  under  impeachment.  He  re-published  his  tracts  against  the  late  ministr 
under  the  title  of  his  "  Political  Writings,"  with  his  "Apology"  (now  printed  for  th 
£i9t  time),  und  also  a  "Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  Kmg,^'  the  "Town  Talk, 
^e  ^'Tea  Table/' and  "Chit  Chat.'' 
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In  August  1715,  he  received  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  £600  for  special  services,  and 
in  1717,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  RebeUion,  was  sent  into  Scotland  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  conceived  a  project  for  bringing  "live  salmon"  from  the 
eoast  of  Ireland  to  London,  by  means  of  a  fish-pool,  vis:  a  well-boat,  supplying  the  fish 
with  a  continual  stream  of  fresh  water;  and  he  obtained  a  patent  m  June  1718.  In 
spite  of  the  ridicule  he  encountered,  at  considerable  expense,  ne,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Mr.  Gilmore,  constructed  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  utility  of  his  invention ; 
but  the  fish  arrived  so  bruised,  from  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  to  be 
tocaliy  unfit  for  use.  In  the  following  yearnis  attachment  to  the  popular  cause  led  him 
to  attack  the  Peerage  Bill ;  which  (by  fixing  permanently  the  number  of  Peers,  and 
restraining  new  creations  except  upon  an  old  family  becoming  extinct)  would  have  in* 
trodnced  a  complete  Aristocracy.  This  he  did  in  the  **  Plebeian,"  and  was  answered  by 
Addison  in  the  "  Old  Whig."  Steele  replied,  avoiding  all  personalities:  but  Addison 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  adopt  an  aorimonious  and  contemptuous  tone,  designating  Kls 
old  friend  and  co-adjutor  as  **  Little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  Pamphlets." 
Sceele  magnanimously  contented  himself  with  conveying  a  reproof  through  the  medium 
of  a  quotation  from  **  Cato."  The  "  Peerage  Bill"  was  lost  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  consequence  to  Steele,  whose  writings  were  considered  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause,  was  the  revocation  of  his  Patent  as  "  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Comedians ;"  by  which  he  was  a  loser,  accordiDg  to  his  own  estimate,  of  £9800. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Theater,"  a  periodical  paper,  in  vindication  of  himself  and 
his  brotner  managers,  exposed  him  to  a  series  of  brutal  attacks  from  John  Denms,  the 
critic  ;  who  was,  nevertheless,  under  deep  obligation  to  him  for  very  important  acts  of 
friendship.  In  1720,  although  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  its  attendant  evils,  he  entered 
with  lively  interest  into  the  question  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  which  he  opposed  most 
vigorously  in  the  "Theater,"  and  also  in  two  pamphlets  printed  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
luary  in  that  year. 

In  1721  the  return  to  power  of  his  friend  and  patron  Walpole  restored  him  to  his 
office  at  Drury  Lane,  and  he  brought  out  there  his  comedy  the  "Conscious  Loran." 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  all  the  distresses  and  difficulties  he  experienced  in  his 
many  reverses  of  fortune  had  failed  to  teach  him  prudence.  With  an  ample  income 
from  the  Theater,  and  large  profits  from  his  play,  his  profusion  was  such  that  scarcely 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  before  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  share  in  the  patent,  to 
relieve  his  emergencies.  He  afterward  commenced  a  law-suit  with  the  managers,  which 
lasted  three  years,  and  was  finally  determined  against  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  retrospect  of  his  past  improvidence  and  folly,  bv  agitating  him  with  remorse  and 
sorrow,  produced  a  serious  effect  upon  his  constitution.  Early  in  1726  he  was  seised 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual 
Acuities  ;  and,  surrendering  his  property  to  his  creditors,  he  retired,  first  to  Hereford, 
and  thence  into  Wales :  where  (by  the  indulgence  of  the  Mortgagee),  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  his  seat  near  Carmarthen.  In  this  seclusion,  supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  his  creditors,  he  lingered  for  nearly  two  years.     He  died  Sept.  2%  1729. 

His  first  wife  was  a  native  of  Barbadoes,  where  her  brother  was  a  wealthy  planter. 
Ob  his  death  Sr  Richard  Steele  came  into  the  possession  of  all  his  property.  By  her 
he  bad  no  issue.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq.,  of 
Llanipinnon,  in  Carmarthenshire :  she  brought  him  an  estate  of  nearly  £400  per  annum. 
To  this  lady  he  was  most  strongly  attached,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence  bears 
ample  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtues  and  conjugal  affection. 

Lady  Steele  died  in  1718,  aged  40  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
gave  birth  to  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  a  son,  Eugene,  of  consump- 
tion, in  his  youth  ;  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  in  1731  to  John  (afterward 
Baron)  Trevor,  of  Bromham.  Sir  Richard  Steele  left  also  a  natural  daughter,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Miss  Ouseley.  At  one  time  he  had  purposed  uniting  her  to  the  ill- 
fated  Savage ;  but  she  ultimately  married  Mr.  Aynston,  of  Amely,  near  Hereford. 

The  name  of  Steele  ranks  deservedly  high  in  the  literature  of  his  country ;  and  his 
amiable  character  (so  fairly  developed  by  the  late  venerable  John  Nicholls),  will  always 
command  the  esteem  of  his  readers :  nor  will  their  strongest  sympathy  be  denied  to  Yi\a 
errors,  his  distresses,  and  his  melancbolf  end : — the  consequence  of  the  want  oi  \\ie 
virtue,  Pradeace,  averting  the  reward  due  to  the  possession  and  exercise  oi  mva^ 
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EusTACB  BuDOELL  was  bom  in  1685.  IBQs  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D.,  ai 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gulston,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  sister  to  the  wi^  i 
Dean  Addison.  He  became  a  member  of  Christ- Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1700,  ai 
remained  there  some  years ;  quitting,  at  length,  by  his  father's  wish,  to  be  entered  < 
the  Inner  Temple.  His  taste  for  elegant  literature,  however,  prevented  his  adoptii 
the  profession  of  the  Law ;  and  Addison,  receiving  him  on  the  footing  of  a  near  rel 
tion,  appointed  him  a  Clerk  in  his  office,  when  he  accompanied  the  Lord  Lieutena 
Wharton  to  Ireland,  as  his  Secretary.  In  April,  1710,  Budgell  left  London  for  Du 
lin :  he  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  well  versed  in  the  Classics,  ai 
£ftmiliar  with  French  and  Italian ;  of  fashionable  exterior,  and  engaging  manners,  b 
irritable,  impetuous,  and  vain.  He  so  completely  acauired  the  esteem  and  aflfection  < 
Addison  that  during  his  stay  in  Ireland  they  constantly  lodged  and  associated  togethc 
His  attention  to  his  official  duties  was  strict,  and  his  mdustry  great ;  his  chief  anxie 
was  to  obtain  celebrity  as  an  author :  he  gave  considerable  assistance  to  the  "Tatler 
aAd  "  Spectator,"  furnished  a  humorous  epilogu€^( which  some  have  since  ascribed 
Addison),  for  Uie  "Distressed  Mother,"  and  in  1714  published  a  translation  of  tl 
"Characters  of  Theophrastus."  His  father  died  in  1711,  leaving  him  an  annual  x 
come  of  £950 ;  which,  although  somewhat  encumbered  by  debt,  was  still  more  thi 
sufficient  to  fix  him  in  respectable  independence.  On  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I,  he  w. 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  Deputy  Clerk  to  the  Counci 
he  also  was  chosen  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  Honorary  Bencher  of  t] 
Dublin  Inns  of  Court.  On  the  Rebellion  breaking  out  he  was  intrusted  with  the  supe 
intendence  of  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  Scotland,  and  he  acquitted  himself  wi 
such  ability  and  disinterestedness  as  to  gain  very  distinguished  marks  of  approbatio 
In  1717,  when  Addison  became  principal  Secretary  of  State,  he  appointect  Budg( 
^Accountant  and  Comptroller  General  of  the  Irish  Revenue,  from  which  post  he  deriv< 
an  income  of  nearly  £400  per  annum. 

At  this  juncture,  while  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  as  a  man  of  indepe; 
dence,  talents,  and  integrity,  he  suffered  his  vanity  and  an^ry  p^sions  to  master  h 
better  sense,  and  laid  the  train  of  those  events  which  terminated  so  disgracefully  ai 
fatally  for  him. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1718,  brought  with  him  to  Irelai 
a  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  whom  he  made  Chief  Secretary  and  a  Privy  Counselor.  Bu 
gell,  full  of  his  own  importance,  was  disgusted  at  the  preference  shown  by  the  Dul 
tor  Webster,  and  affected  on  all  occasions  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  contemj 
Webster  was  not  long  in  retaliating ;  and,  among  other  things,  insisted  upon  quarterii 
one  of  his  friends  upon  Budgell,  which  he  indignantly  resisted  ;  and,  not  content  wii 
overwhelming  his  adversary  with  the  most  violent  abuse,  he  indiscreetly  implicated  tl 
Duke  in  the  controversy,  and  openly  charged  him  with  folly  and  imbecility.  The  coi 
sequences  were,  of  course,  his  removal  from  office,  and  his  being  obliged  to  quit  Irelai 
immediately,  to  avoid  the  storm  he  had  so  wantonly  raised. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Addison  obtained  for  him  a  promise  of  the  patronage  < 
the  Earl  of  l^underland,  which  he  forfeited  by  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  Peerai 
Bill ;  and  shortly  after,  the  death  of  Addison  annihilated  all  his  prospects  of  Ministen 
preferment. 

In  1719,  he  traveled  through  part  of  France,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland;  an 
finally,  joining  the  court  at  Hanover,  returned  with  the  Royal  Suite  to  England.  H 
tour  failed  to  allay  the  irritation  of  his  mind,  which  had  become,  in  the  opinion  of  h 
friends,  an  actual  delirium.  Regardless  of  the  advantages  he  already  possessed  in 
creditable  name,  and  an  independent  fortune,  his  restless  ambition  spurred  him  forwai 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  Office  under  Gk)vemment,  and  when,  at  length,  from  repeated  r< 
jections,  he  became  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  his  succeeding,  drove  him  in( 
the  still  more  desperate  scheme  of  Ghtmbling  in  the  Stocks.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  i 
this  time  (1720)  presented  to  the  rash  and  infatuated  effectual  means  of  speedy  ruu 
and  Budgell  in.  a  very  short  time  lost,  it  is  said,  £20,000.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
fellow-sufferer,  who  had  just  been  nominated  to  the  €k>vemorship  of  Jamaica,  genei 
oualy  offered  to  take  Budgell  as  his  Secretary  :  but  previously  to  embarking  the  Dub 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  Ministers,  who  told  him  "  that  he  might  take  any  man  i 
Bnfland  except  Mr.  Budgell,  but  that  he  must  not  take  him." 
Jn  this  instance  Budget),  certainly,  was  treated  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  His  raff 
la^ir  no  bounds;  and,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  and  avengje  YAmMM, Ida  v^xl^  \]L 
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remainder  of  bis  fortune  (£5000),  in  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Under  tbe  pressure  of  poverty,  bis  moral  virtues  and  energies  seem  to  have  entirely  de- 
serted bim  ;  be  now  became  a  pamphleteer,  indiscriminately  virulent  and  abusive,  and 
did  not  besitate  to  use  every  possible  artifice  to  prey  upon  and  plunder  bis  friends  and 
relations. 

In  1727  tbe  Ducbess  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  from  hatred  to  tbe  existing  govern- 
ment, assisted  bim  by  a  present  of  £1000,  in  a  last  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament.  He 
failed,  and  again  resorting  to  bis  pen  for  subsistence,  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
Infidelity,  by  taking  part  in  tbe  publication  of  "  TindaPs  Christianity,  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion." He  also  about  this  time  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "  Craftsman,"  wrote 
letters,  poems,  and  pamphlets,  upon  political  and  temporary  subjects,  and  a  work  of 
some  Ysdue  entitled,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
of  tbe  family  of  the  Boyles."  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1732  he  commenced  a 
weekly  magazine  called  the  "  Bee,"  which  extended  to  one  hundred  Numbers. 

Daring  me  publication  of  the  **  Bee,"  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal  died,  and  great  astonish- 
ment was  created  by  the  production  of  a  Will,  in  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  favorite 
nephew,  whom  be  had  always  declared  should  be  his  heir,  he  bequeathed  £2100  (nearly 
bis  whole  property),  to  Budgell.  It  was  soon  the  general  opinion  that  the  documents 
had  been  fabricated  by  Budgell,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal,  the  nephew,  institutiner  a 
legal  inqui^  into  its  authenticity,  it  was  set  aside,  and  Budgell  stamped  with  indelible 
disgrace.  He  was  attacked  from  all  quarters  in  the  papers  of  the  day ;  and,  judging 
some  very  severe  animadversions  in  the  "  Qrub-street  journal"  to  be  written  by  Pope, 
he  retorted  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  ''  Bee"  with  such  scurrility,  that  the  Poel  was 
induced  to  immortalize  him  and  his  crime,  in  an  epigrammatic  couplet  of  the  Prologue 
to  bis  Satires : 

"  Let  Budji^ll  obarffo  low  Grab-street  on  my  qnill,  , 

And  write  whatever  he  please, — except  my  Will.*' 

Harassed  and  oppressed  by  poverty  and  infamy,  and  unsupported  by  the  consolations 
of  religion,  Budgell  determined  on  self  destruction.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1737,  bavinc^ 
filled  bis  pockets  with  stones,  he  hired  a  boat,  and  threw  himself  from  it,  as  it  passed 
under  London  Bridge,  into  the  Thames.  He  had  left  on  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
this  sentence  written  upon  it,  "What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be 
wrong;"  a  strange  perversion  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Addison  in  his  Tragedy, 
regarding  suicide.  The  fate  of  this  wretched  man  presents  an  awful  lesson  to  those 
who,  blinded  by  self-importance,  can  brook  nothing  that  runs  counter  to  their  own 
notions  and  desires  ;  and  who,  to  satiate  hatred  and  revenge,  are  tempted  to  hazard 
wealth,  fame,  and  happiness. 

JoHK  Hughes  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  on  January  20,  1677.  His  father  was  a 
eitixen  of  London,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Burgess,  Esq.,  of  Wiltshire. 
Being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  was  placed  at  a  private  academy  conducted  bv  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowe,  a  dissenting  minister,  where  be  had  for  school -fellows.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Say.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  classical  studies,  evincing  a  deci- 
ded partiality  for  Music  and  Poetry.  While  yet  very  young,  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  Ordnance  Office,  and  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  several  Commissions  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  tbe  Royal  Docks  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  He  employed  his  leisure  in 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
taste  for  poetry.  He  paraphrased  one  of  Horace's  Odes,  formed  the  plan  of  a  Tragedy, 
and  in  1697  published  a  **  Poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswic.*'  His  Poems,  although  often 
elegant  and  harmonious,  and  in  their  day  popular  (in  part,  probably,  from  their  being 
nnited  to  the  admirable  music  of  Purcell,  Pepusch,  and  Handel),  are  defective  in  the 
imagination,  spirit,  and  brilliancy,  so  essential  to  excellence  in  lyric  poetry.  His  princi- 
pal productions  are  **An  Ode  on  Music,"  "Six  Cantatas,"  **  Calypso  and  Telemachus," 
an  Opera,  performed  at  the  King's  Theater  in  1712,  with  great  applause,  and  his  Tra- 
gedy "  The  Siege  of  Damascus."  This  play,  which  continued  occasionally  to  re- visit 
the  sta^  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  his  writings  enti- 
tling bim  to  the  name  of  Poet.  Addison,  it  would  seem,  thought  highly  of  his  drama- 
lie  powers:  be  requested  Hughes  to  write  a  fifth  act  for  his  **  Cato,"  which  had  lain  by 
unfinished  for  several  years.  Hughes  began  the  task,  but  was  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing by  Addison  suddenly  assuming  it  himself. 
^The  pioae  of  Hughes  is  of  a  superior  order  to  his  poetry  :  bis  contrvbu\.\oi»  Ui  ^S^^ 
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"Taller,"  '* Spectator,*' and  Guardian;"  bis  Essays  "  On  the  Pleasure  of  Wmg  ] 
ceived,"  and  **  On  the  Properties  of  Style  ;**  "  Two  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;"  '*Coar 
a  Vision  ;"  bis  Prefaces  to  a  translation  of  **  Boccalini,"  "  Kennett's  History  of  £] 
land,"  and  the  "Lay  Monastery;". and  bis  "Discourse  on  Allegorical  Poetry;"  are 
valuable  for  the  perspicuity,  grace,  leaminff,  and  sense,  which  they  display. 

He  published  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Spenser,  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
recent  more  important  and  elaborate  edition  of  Todd,  attached  much  reputation  to 
character  as  an  Editor. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  be  translated  Ovid's  "  Pyramas  fi 
Thisbe,"  the  tenth  book  of  Lucan's  "Pharsalia,"  and  some  fragments  from  Orphe 
Pindar,  and  Euripides ;  also,  in  prose,  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  anc 
''Discourse  conceminc^  the  Ancients  and  Modems,"  the  " Misanthrope"  of  Moli^ 
Vertot's  "History  of  me  Revolution  of  Portugal,"  and  the  "Letters  of  Abelard  a 
Heloise." 

His  official  employment  and  literary  labors,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  and  desi 
were  singularly  moderate,  had  failed  to  place  him  in  easy  circumstances ;  until  the  ; 
cession  of  George  I,  when-  Lord  Cowper,  on  resuming  the  Chancellorship,  made  Hud 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace,  a  very  profitable  appointment,  in  wh: 
he  was  continued  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  upon  Cowper's  resignation.  But  he  was  d 
tined  to  enjoy  affluence  but  for  a  very  short  period  :  his  appointment  took  place  in  17 
his  health  being  then  very  infirm,  and  on  Febniary  17,  1719-20,  he  expired  of  puln 
nary  consumption,  the  ni^ht  his  "  Siege  of  Damascus  "  was  brought  on  the  stage. 
had  dedicated  his  Tragedy  to  Lord  Cowper  only  ten  days  previous,  and  he  had  ji 
lived  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  its  success. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has  described  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  friendship,  and  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  description. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  could  hardly  ever  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  health :  if  those  who  \ 
sparing  of  giving  praise  to  any  virtue  without  extenuation  of  it,  should  say  that  ] 
youth  was  chastised  into  the  severity,  and  preserved  in  the  innocence,  for  which  he  n 
conspicuous,  from  the  infirmity  of  his  constitution,  they  will  be  under  new  difficui 
when  they  hear  that  he  had  none  of  those  faults  to  which  an  ill  state  of  health  on 
narily  subjects  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  incapacity  for  more  frolicsome  diversions  ne^ 
made  him  peevish  or  sour  to  those  whom  he  saw  in  them  ;  but  his  humanity  was  su 
that  he  could  partake  of  those  pleasures  he  beheld  others  enjoy,  without  repining  tl 
he  himself  could  not  join  in  them.  His  intervals  of  ease  were  employed  m  drawix 
designing,  or  else  in  music  and  poetry ;  for  he  had  not  only  a  taste,  but  an  ability 
performance  to  a  great  excellence,  in  those  arts  which  entertain  the  mind  within  i 
rules  of  the  severest  morality,  and  the  strictest  dictates  of  religion.  He  did  not  seem 
wish  for  more  than  he  possessed,  even  as  to  his  health,  but  to  contemn  sensuality  at 
sober  man  does  drunkenness ;  he  was  so  far  from  envying,  that  he  pitied  th^  jollities  th 
were  enjoyed  by  a  more  happy  constitution.  He  could  converse  with  the  mc 
sprightly  without  peevishness,  ana  sickness  itself  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than 
make  him  look  upon  all  violent  pleasures  as  evils  he  had  escaped  without  the  trout 
of  avoiding." 

Henbv  Grove  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  January,  1683,  at  Taunton,  Somerset.  He  w 
descended  from  families  of  high  respectability  in  Wiltshire  and  Devonshire,  conspicua. 
for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  His  parents  early  inculcate 
in  him  an  ardent  love  of  religion,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  valuable  addition  of  a  clasf 
cal  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  academical  stuc 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Taunton ;  and,  on  its  conclusion,  removed  to  London 
prosecute  his  literary  career  under  his  near  relation,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  Here  1 
acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  which  enabled  him  to  peruse  the  Old  Testamei 
in  the  original ;  he  likewise  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continue 
daring  his  life. 

After  two  years'  residence  in  London  he  returned  home,  and,  at  the  age  of  twent] 
two,  became  a  preacher.  For  this  office  he  was  well  qualified,  and  he  soon  obtaine 
great  popularity : — attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Singer  (afterward  Mrs.  Rowe),  she  ex 
pressed  her  friendship  and  esteem  for  him  by  addressing  to  him,  "An  Ode  on  Death. 

In  1706,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (being  then  mamed),  he  was  nominated  to  tau 
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ceed  Mr.  Warren,  as  Tutor  to  the  Academy  at  Taunton,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
gentlemen  of  established  reputation.  His  departments  were  Ethics  and  Pneumatology. 
He  removed  to  Taunton  in  order  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  this  appointment,  and  adopted 
two  small  congregations  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom,  for  eighteen  years,  he  preached 
upon  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum. 

HU  auditors  were  lew,  and  probably  of  the  lower  class ;  nevertheless,  his  sermons 
were  carefully  composed,  and  emphatically  delivered,  and,  as  one  of  his  biographers  . 
says,  "were  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  meanest  understanding,  wmle  they 
were  calculated  to  please  and  edify  the  most  polite  and  judicious  hearers." 

Mr.  Grove's  first  published  production  was  "An  Essay  on  the  regulation  of  Diver- 
sions,'* written  for  his  pupils,  in  1708.  He  entered  into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
upon  a  deduction  propounded  in  the  Doctor's  "  Discourse  on  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  Ood;"  which,  though  it  failed  to  convince  either  party,  terminated  in  (what  is  not 
very  usual  with  disputants)  mutual  expressions  of  respect  and  good -will.  In  1714  his 
first  paper  in  the  "Spectator"  appeared;  and  in  1718  he  published  "An  Essay  toward 
s  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality."  The  eloquence  he  displayed  in  the  pulpit 
excited  great  admiration  among  the  Dissenters,  and  he  received  many  invitations  from 

ejpulous  and  important  places,  which  his  love  for  retirement  induced  him  to  decline, 
e  wisely  abstained  from  participating  in  the  disputes  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  at  that  time  engendered  so  much  heat  and  animosity  among  his  brethren. 

In  1723  he  published  "A  Discourse  on  Secret  Prayer,  in  several  Sermons;"  a  pro- 
duction highly  valuable  for  its  powerful  argument  and  persuasive  energy.  Two  years 
after,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James,  his  associate  in  the  Academy,  he  undertook  his  duties 
as  Divinity  Tutor,  and  succeeded  to  his  pastoral  charge  at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton. 

Indefatigable  both  in  public  and  in  private,  he  continued  to  ^ive  the  world  Sermons, 
and  various  other  productions,  all  useful  and  meritorious,  until  the  year  1736;  when 
the  loss  of  his  wife  (who  had  lingered  under  a  most  distressing  nervous  disorder,  at- 
tended with  alienation  of  mind),  though  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  deeply 
sffected  his  health  and  spirits.  He  survived  her  little  more  than  a  year,  dying  of  fever 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1737-8. 

His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  one  of  his  congrega- 
tion thtis  expressed  himselL  "  Our  sorrow  for  Mr.  Grove's  sickness  was  not  like  our 
concern  for  other  friends  when  dying,  whom  we  pity  and  lament;  but  a  sorrow  arising 
ss  from  the  apprehension  of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  higher  order  of  beings  who  had 
condescended  to  live  on  earth  for  a  while  to  teach  us  the  way  to  heaven,  and  was  now 
about  to  return  to  his  native  place." 

Albxakder  Pope  was  bom  in  Lombard-street,  London,  on  May  22,  1688.  His 
parents  were  Roman  Catholics :  his  father  retired  from  his  business  of  a  Linen-draper, 
with  a  fortune  of  £20,000 ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
York.  Two  of  her  brothers  died  in  the  service  of  Charles  I,  and  a  third  was  a  General 
in  the  Spanish  Army. — To  the  high  respectability  of  his  family  connections  he  alludes 
with  complacency  in  the  "  Prologue  to  his  Satires:" — 

''  Of  gentle  blood  (part  shod  in  honor's  cause), 
Each  Parent  eprung." 

When  eight  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  at  the  same  time.     After 
havinj^  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  sent  to  a  Catholic  Academy  at  Twyford, 
near  Winchester;  where,  in  consequence  of  his  writing  a  lampoon  on  his  master,  he  did 
not  remain  long,  but  was  removed  to  a  school  near  Hyde  Park.    !By  this  time  he  had 
r^ad  with  great  delight  "  Ogilby's  Homer,"  and  "Sandys's  Ovid;"  and,  having  acquired 
a  partiality  for  theatrical  performances,  had  arranged  apart  of  the  "Iliad"  as  a  drama, 
and  acted  it  in  conjunction  with  his  school-fellows.     He  was  about  twelve  yeare  old 
when  his  father  left  London,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Binfield,  adjoining  Windsor 
Forest,  taking  his  son  with  him,  for  whom  a  second  private  tutor  was  nrocurcd.     But 
Pope  was  soon  sensible  that  his  improvement  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  aspirations ; 
snd,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  he  formed  for  himself  a  plan  of  study,  and  persey^i^A 
IB  it  with  great  diligence.     He  read  every  hook  that  came  in  his  way  wVlYi  av\di\\.'^» 
particularlj  Poetjj,  and  speedily  became  intimRte  with,  and  capable  ot  ap^x^cXaXimg^j 
ibe  writings  of  the  most  eminent  of  bis  predecessors.    He  preferred  Dryden  Yi^ioi^  Si. 
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others,  and  made  him  his  model ;  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  him  was  such  tl 
he  persuaded  a  friend  to  take  him  to  Button's  Coffee-house,  that  he  might,  even  thou^ 
.  as  a  stranger,  have  the  gratification  of  beholding  that  illustrious  man.  ''How  proud 
it  has  been  observed,  '*  must  Dryden  have  felt,  could  he  have  known  the  value  of  t 
homage  thus  paid  him  !*' 

Destined  to  neither  Trade  nor  Profession,  Pope  had  now  full  opportunity  of  impro 
bag  and  maturing  his  genius,  which  was  already  rapidly  developing  itself.  He  had, 
twelve  years  of  age,  written  "An  Ode  to  Solitude ;"  two  years  afterward  he  translatt 
the  first  book  of  Statius's  "Thebais,"  and  Ovid's  "Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon;"  ai 
had  modernized  Chaucer's  "January  and  May,"  ana  the  "Prologue  to  the  Wife  < 
Bath's  Tale."  These  were  followed  by  his  "Pastorals,"  which  were  not,  howeve 
published  until  1709.  His  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  was  written  in  1709,  and  published  : 
1711: — it  was  advertised  in  No.  06  of  the  "Spectator."  In  1712  he  contriouted  to  tl 
"Spectator"  his  magnificent  Poem,  "The  Messiah;"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  on! 
instance  that  can  be  referred  to  wherein  the  sublimity  of  the  Prophetic  Writings  hi 
been  heightened,  rather  than  debased,  by  modem  transfusion.  The  "Elegy  on  tl 
death  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  circumstances  of  dec 
interest  to  the  Poet: —  a  lady  named  Withinbury,  amiable  and  beautiful  in  feature,  bu 
like  himself,  deformed  in  person,  had  conceived  a  strong^  affection  for  him  ;  her  Guardia 
considering  such  a  union  degrading,  forcibly  carried  her  abroad,  and  placed  her  i 
a  convent ;  where,  abandoning  herself  to  despair,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  m  two  cantos,  was  published  in  1711  ;  it  then  possesse 
none  of  that  exquisite  machinery  which  now  adorns  and  constitutes  it  the  most  perfec 
and  fascinating  of  imaginative  poems.  In  its  original  form,  Addison  declared  it  to  b 
"  Merum  Sal ;"  and  strenuously  endeavored  to  deter  Pope  from  running  a  risk  o 
deteriorating  its  excellence  by  introducing  the  Gabalisian  Mythology  of  Sylphs  an 
Gnomes.  This  advice  Pope  fortunately  rejected  ;  and  in  1712  the  Poem  was  publish^ 
as  it  is  now  read  and  admired,  astonishing  and  delighting  the  Public,  and  consummal 
ing  the  fame  of  the  Author  as  one  of  the  first  Poets  of  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
the  same  year  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  founded  on  Chaucer's  "  Vision,"  was  printed 
and  soon  after,  "  Windsor  Forest,"  the  first  portion  of  which  had  been  written  nin 
years  previously.  Pope  also  wrote  several  papers  in  the  "  Guardian  ;"  the  most  inge 
nious  are  those  in  which  he  draws,  with  inimitable  gravity,  an  ironical  comparisoi 
between  his  own  "  Pastorals,"  and  those  of  Ambrose  Phillips.  So  well  did  he  succeec 
in  vailing  his  satire  that  Steele  was  deceived,  and  hesitated  to  give  the  papers  insertion 
out  of  tenderness  to  Pope  himself,  whom  he  judged  hardly  dealt  by  in  them  ;  but  Addi 
son  detected  the  real  author  and  his  aim,  and  published  them. 

The  arbitrary  seclusion  of  the  heroine  of  his  "  Elegy"  probably  influenced  Pope'i 
choice  of  a  subject  in  his  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ;"  however  that  may  be,  this  Poem,  ii 
intense  feeling  and  impressive  scenery,  and  in  highly- wrought  contrast  of  voluptuoui 
passion  and  superstitious  devotion,  stands  without  a  parallel ;  and,  when  viewed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  proves  that,  with  equal  power  and  grace,  he 
could  agitate  and  overwhelm,  or  soothe  and  fascinate,  the  human  mind,  at  his  pleasure, 
Pope  had  now  established  his  reputation;  and,  finding /the  allowance  he  received  from 
his  father  inadequate  to  his  expenses,  he  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  talents  available 
likewise,  for  the  establishment  of  his  fortune.  His  religion  precluded  him  from  every 
Civil  employment ;  and  his  father,  with  a  Jacobinical  distrust  of  the  Government  Secu- 
rities, had  been  living  on  his  principal,  which  was  rapidly  decreasing.  He  probably, 
therefore,  saw  that,  while  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  it  behooved  him  to  make  a 
grand  effort  to  fix  himself  in  independence  ;  and  he  succeeded.  He  issued  Proposal 
for  a  translation  of  *  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer,  in  six  volumes,  quarto,  at  six  guineas  d 
copy,  and  obtained  subscriptions  for  650  copies,  which  Lintot  the  Bookseller  delivered 
at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  him  £1200  additional  for  the  copyright.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Pope  cleared  £5320.  4«.,  and  very  prudently  invested  the  major  part  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  annuities,  and  the  remainder  m  that  of  the  since  celebrated  house  at  Twick- 
enham ;  to  which  he  immediately  removed,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty at  Binfield,  and  accompany  him.  The  translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  was  begun  in 
1712  ;  the  first  four  books  were  published  in  1715,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1718. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "It  is  certainly  the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  world  has 
erer  seen  ;  and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  events 
MD  the  annals  ofleamiag. " 
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Pope  had  entertained  a  sineeite  respect  and  friendship  for  Addison  ;  he  had  written 
the  '*  Prologue"  to  his  ''  Oato ;"  had  outrageously  attacked  Dennis  for  Ids  "  horse  play'' 
criticism  on  that  Tragedy  ;  and  had  made  the  "  Dialofi^e  on  Medals"  the  subject  of  a 
rerj  Jaudatory  episUe.  Nevertheless,  from  the  publication  of  the  Proposals  for  the 
"  liiad,"  Addison  appears  to  have  cherished  a  dislike  to  Pope,  which  the  latter  soon 
became  conscious  of,  and  reciprocated ;  and  although  Jervas  the  Painter,  and  Steele 
(who  procured  an  interview  between  them),  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  all  their  endeavors  failed,  and  the  parties  separated  in  mutual  disgust.^ 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  a  rival  version 
of  the  first  book  was  published  with  the  name  of  Tickell :  this,  concurrent  circumstances 
convinced  Pope,  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself;  and  (according  to  Spence),  finding 
that  Phillips  and  Gildon  were  receiving  encouragement  and  reward  from  Addison,  for 
din>araging  and  abusing  him  in  the  Coffee-houses,  and  in  their  writings,  he  wrote  to 
Aodison,  stating  that  he  was  aware  of  his  proceedings,  and  that,  if  he  retorted;  he 
should,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exposed  his  faults,  fairly  allow  his  good  qualities ; 
mclosing  him  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  been  called  his  "  Satire  on  Addison."  It 
has  been  much  the  fashion  to  exalt  the  character  of  Addison  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Pope,  in  this  affair ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Addison  was  the  aggressor  in  the  first 
instance,  and  did  not,  throughout,  evince  the  manly  candor  displayed  by  Pope  ;  and 
the  sincerity  of  Pope's  conviction  that  he  had  received  unmerited  ill-treatment  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  pains  he  took  in  correcting  and  finishing  the  Verses,  and  his  per- 
sisting m  publishing  them  for  his  own  vindication. 

In  1717  his  father  died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, — in  1721  he  published  an  edition 
of  "  Shakspeare,"  which  was  attacked  with  insolent  severity  by  Theobald,  in  his 
"Shakspeare  Restored."  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  "Iliad,"  he  undertook 
(assisted  by  Broome  and  Fenton)  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  of  which  he  fur- 
nished twelve  books,  and  realized  a  considerable  sum,  after  paying  his  associates  for 
their  labors.  In  1723  he  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  trial  of  Atterbury, 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  Bishop's  domestic  life  and  occupations :  and  about  the  same 
time,  met  with  an  accident  which  very  nearly  proved  fatal ;  for,  being  overturned  in  a 
coach  into  the  water,  he  was  with  much  difficulty  extricated  by  the  driver,  when  at  the 
point  of  suffocation.  In  1727  he  joined  Swift  in  three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  in 
which  he  inserted  the  **  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Parish  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  *'  Burnet's  His- 
'•  tory  of  his  own  Time  ;"  and  "  The  art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry."  In  1728,  he  printed  the 
'  "Dunciad;"  installing  Theobald  as  the  hero,  and  introduced  the  whole  herd  of  critics 
and  poetasters,  who,  through  malevolence,  or  for  hire,  had  for  some  years  continued 
to  exert  themselves  in  depreciating  and  abusing  him.  This  Poem,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  engaged  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  literary  world  in  active  hostility  against 
him  ;  but,  elated  with  the  triumph  he  had  achieved,  he  for  a  long  time  remained  cal- 
lous to  their  virulence.  In  1731  appeared  his  poem  on  **  Taste,"  and  he  incurred 
very  general  blame  for  his  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  harmless  foibles  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  a  nobleman  of  an  uprifi^ht  character,  and  a  most  kind  heart:  he 
endeavored  to  exculpate  himself,  but  ineffectually ;  and  the  odium  of  having  causelessly 
^ven  pain  to  a  worthy  man  unfortunately  still  attaches  to  his  memory.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  lost  his  friend  Gay  ;  and  the  year  after  that,  his  mother  die4>  having 
attained  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  alluding  to  this  event,  says, 
"  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents 
had  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was 
at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
nspect  and  tenderness.  -  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  what- 
0ftT  was  his  irritability,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing  and  quiet 
comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a  son. 

He  has,  himself,  beautifully  commemorated  his  reverence  and  affection  for  his  mother, 
in  the  Prologue  to  his  **  Satires :" — 

^^  Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arta  extena  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  langnor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky." 

Between  1730  and  )740  he  published  two  other  "Moral  Essays,"  *•  ImiUtioxia  ol 
BorBce^'a  modernized  version  of  the  "Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,"  and.tlie  ••Easa^  oa 
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Man :"  he  also  gave  to  the  world  a  quarto  yolome  of  Htters  between  himself  and  soi 
of  his  friends.    It  is  supposed  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  this  Oorrespondence 
the  Public,  and  that  he  contrived,  by  a  maneuver,  to  place  a  portion  of  it  in  the  has 
of  Curll,  the  Bookseller,  that  his  publishing  it  might  afford  a  pretext  for  issuing 
gnenuine  edition. 

Inlhe  composition  of  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Theolo 

d  Metaphysics  had,  unfortunately,  thrown  him  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Bolin 
ke ;  a  man  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  of  great  genius,  learned  and  acute,  but 

ifidel.     The  consequence  was  that,  while  intent  upon  inculcating  religious  and  moi 

ecepts,  he  was  unwittingly  promulgating  the  dogmas  of  the  Fatalist  and  the  Thei 
^his  brought  upon  him  a  severe  castigation  from  Crousaz,  a  Swiss  Professor  of  soi 
note,  who  openly  denounced  the  Poem  as  tending  to  set  aside  Revelation,  and  to  ests 
lish  a  system  of  Natural  Religion.  In  the  dilemma  in  which  Pope  now  found  hims€ 
Warburton  (then  just  rising  into  notice)  voluntarily  stepped  forward  as  his  champic 
and  published,  in  the  **  Republic  of  Letters,"  a  **  Vindication  of  the  Essay  on  Man." 

This  assistance  Pope  very  gratefully  acknowledged ;  he  recommended  Warburton 
Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and,  ] 
hifi  introduction  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  married  the  niece,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate,  of  tli 
gentleman.     He  also  left  Warburton  the  property  of  his  Works,  which  •  Dr.  Johna 
estimates  at  £4000. 

About  1740  Pope  printed  the  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  a  fragment  of  a  work  origi 
ally  projected  by  himself.  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  which  was  never  completed  ;  and 
1742  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Dimciad,"  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book, 
this  he  attacked  Colley  Cibber  most  unmercifully,  for  no  evident  reason  ;  unless,  as  I 
Johnson  suggests,  he  thought  that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureate,  he  was  bringing  into  co 
tempt  the  bestowers  of  the  laurel.  Cibber,  who  had  on  several  previous  occasio 
manifested  great  forbearance,  now  lost  all  patience  ;  he  amused  the  town  with  a  pamp 
let,  in  which  he  describes  Pope  as  a  **  Wit  out  of  his  senses;"  and  attributes  his  ill-w 
to  his  (Gibber's)  having  made  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  the  damnation  of  the  farce  < 
"  Three  hours  after  Marriage,"  while  acting  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal ;  and  ascribes  t] 
authorship  of  the  piece  to  Pope.  It  is  a  pity  that  Pope  suffered  his  vexation  to  subdi 
his  better  judgment :  he  should  have  remained  silent.  On  the  contrary,  in  1743, 1 
dethroned  Theobald,  and  constituted  Cibber  the  hero  of  his  **  Dunciad  ;"  much  to  Q 
deterioration  of  the  Poem,  and  certainly  inconsistently  with  fact.  Cibber  could  not  fair 
be  classed  among  the  Dunces ;  if,  alternately  he  soared  and  groveled  in  Tragedy,  h 
Comedy  is  of  very  superior  excellence,  possessing  wit,  humor,  tenderness,  and  eloganc< 
and,  if  his  practice  and  habits  were  anything  but  moral,  his  dramas  (during  a  seas< 
of  unrestramed  licentiousness)  were  strictly  so :  he  seems  to  have  been  guided,  in  th 
respect,  by  the  feeling  he  expressed  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  who,  upon  inqui 
ing  of  him  "How  it  happened  that  his  writings  were  so  very  moral,  and  his  life  so  vei 
immoral?"  received  for  answer,  that  •*  Morality  in  the  one  was  absolutely  indispensabl 
but  not  exactly  so  in  the  other."  Cibber,  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  "have  tl 
last  word,"  quickly  published  another  pamphlet,  which  is  described  by  Richardson  (tl: 
son  of  the  Painter)  as  having  perfectly  agonized  Pope. 

The  ]^ealth  of  Pope  now  began  to  fail,  and  he  contented  himself  with  occupying  h 
time  in  the  revisal  of  his  Works  for  a  collective  Edition  ;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Wai 
burton.  He  lingered  some  months  under  an  accumulation  of  infirmity  and  disease,  an 
expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

If  this  admirable  Poet  may  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  Warburton  for  th 
original  Editor  of  his  Works,  he  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  with  respect  to  som 
who  have  succeeded  him : — a  bevy  of  fifth-rate  authors,  also,  anxious  to  reduce  iik 
standard  of  poetic  excellence  to  their  own  level,  have,  of  late  years,  dune  their  utmol 
to  cloud  the  luster  of  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  to  depreciate  his  character  as  a  man.  Lot) 
Byron,  contemning  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  the  paltry  cavils  of  scandal,  thus  dispose 
01  the  one  and  the  other. 

"The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present  day  to  obtain  an  ostracisn 
against  Pope  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the  Athenians'  shell  against  Aristides ;  the; 
are  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  *  The  Just.'  They  are  also  fighting  for  life  ;  for 
if  he  maintains  his  station,  they  will  reach  their  own  by  falling.  They  have  raised  j 
Mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  Temple  of  the  purest  architecture  :  I  have  been  amonj 
^0  builders  of  this  'BaheJ/  but  never  among  the  envious  destroyers  of  the  Classii 
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Temple  of  oar  predeeessor.  Ujlve  loyed  and  honored  the  fame  and  name  of  that 
illustrkNU  and  nafiraled  man,  fiRnore  than  my  own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  iin- 
ffie  of  the^orowd  of  '  schools'  and  upstarts  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even  surpass,  him. 
Sooner  than  a  single  leaf  should  he  torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all  which 
these  men,  and  that  I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written,  should 

<  line  trunks,  clothe  spice,  or,  flattering  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  walls  of  Bedlam,  or  Soho.' 

''In  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  as  unassuming :  he  was  adored  by  h 
friends ;  friends  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents.  By  the  old  an 
wayward  Wycherley,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbury,  the  genUe  iSpence,  the 
stem  Warburton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley,  and  the  '  cankered  Bolingbroke  ;' — the  soldier 
Peterborough,  and  the  poet  Gay ;  the  witty  Congreve,  and  the  laughing  Rowe ;  the  eo- 
eentric  Cromwell,  and  the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his  associates." 

Thomas  Parnkll  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1679.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cheshire,  had 
retired  to  Ireland  at  the  Restoration,  where  he  purchased  some  considerable  estates, 
which,  with  his  property  in  England,  were  inherited  by  his  son.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Pamell  entered  Dublin  College,  and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1700.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  the  same  year,  and,  three  years  after,  entered 
into  priests'  orders:  in  1705  he  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  He 
married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  lady,  to  whom  he  was  most  de- 
TOtedly  attached.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  led  a  very  retired  life,  but  he  now  began 
to  make  periodical  visits  to  England,  and  quickly  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  first  hte* 
rmrj  characters  of  the  day ;  more  particularly  with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot. 
These,  with  himself,  formed  the  Scnblerus  Club :  to  the  "  Memoirs"  of  which  he  con- 
tributed the  "  Essay  concerning  the  Origin  of  Sciences."  His  politics  had  been  those 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  stanch  Whig ;  but  his  connection  with  Swift  seems  to  have 
wrought  a  change  in  his  opinions,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke.  In  1711  his  wife  died,  and  he  received  a  shock  by  the  event  which  he 
never  recovered  ;  his  spirits,  always  uneaual,  sunk  under  a  lasting  depression :  and, 
■DJtble  to  raise  them  by  mental  effort,  he  desperately  sought  relief  in  intemperance,  and 
phinged  into  excesses  which  brought  him  to  a  premature  end.  It  is  probable  that  he 
from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  combat  this  infatuation,  for  the  year  after  his  wife's 
death,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  "Queen  Anne's  Peace,"  was  carried  to  the  Court,  and  in* 
troduced  to  the  ministers  by  Swift,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  ardent  friendship  of  Harley. 

Tlie  dissolution  of  the  ministry  on  Queen  Anne's  death,  prevented  Pamell  from 
attaininc^  preferment  through  that  channel ;  but  Swift,  having  recommended  him  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  Grace  bestowed  on  him  a  Prebend,  and  afterward  the  vicar- 
age of  Finglass,  worth  about  £400  per  annum.  He  died  at  Chester,  while  on  his  way 
to  Ireland,  in  July,  1718,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Trinity  Church 
of  that  city.  Pamell  was  endeared  to  his  friends  by  his  generous,  affable,  and  kind 
disposition  ;  he  displayed  much  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  became  very  popular  in 
London,  where  he  frequently  preached  during  his  visits  ;  and  he  holds  a  very  respect- 
able rank  as  a  Poet,  for  his  elegance,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity.  Little  of  his  poetry 
was  published  during  his  life  ;  but  shortly  after  his  death,  Pope,  with  friendly  solicitude 
for  his  fame,  made  a  careful  selection  of  it ;  which  he  dedicated,  in  a  splendid  copy  of 
verses,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Pamell's  principal  poems  are,  "  Hesiod,  or  the  Rise  of  Woman,"  "An  Allegory  on 
Mn,"  a  •'Night-piece,  on  Death,"  the  "Hymn  to  Contentment,"  a  "Fairy  Tale,"  and 
fbe  "Hermit."  The  two  last  are  the  most  celebrated,  and,  in  their  several  styles,  are 
altogether  admirable  :  he  also  translated  the  "  Pervigilium  Veneris  "  of  Catullus,  and 
*•  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  printed  with  Pope's  version  of  Homer. 

The  prose  of  Pamell  is  not  equal  to  his  poetry.  Pope  complained  that  the  "  Life  of 
Homer,"  which  Pamell  wrote  for  him,  gave  him  more  trouble  in  correction  than  com- 
posing an  original  one  would  have  done.  His  classical  learning,  however,  enabled  him 
to  render  great  assistance  to  Pope,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  Language,  and  of  his  correct  critical  judgment.  His  other  prose  works  ar^» 
his  "  Life  of  Zoilus,"  a  cutting  satire  on  Dennis,  the  critic ;  and  his  papers  m  lYie  **  Si^Q- 
tator"  and  **  QuMrdtan," 
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Zachar7  Pxabce,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  distiller,  pas  bom  in  Holbom,  1690. 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  where  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  King's  scholars, 
was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1710.     In  1713  and  1714,  while  at 
University,  he  wrote  his  papers  in  the  **  uuardian  "  and  "  Spectator:"  and  in  1716 
acquired  great  reputation  and  powerful  patronage  by  an  edition  of  **  Cicero  de  Oratoi 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker ;  through  whose  recommendation 
him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 

Pearce  entered  into  Holy  Orders  in  1717,  and  became  Lord  Parker's  chaplain ; 
ears  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Essex,  and  in  1 

that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Through  the  inte 
of  his  patron  (then  Earl  of  Macclesfield)  he  was' presented  to  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fie 
in  1723,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1724.  In  1739  he  was  m 
Dean  of  Winchester;  in  1748  Bishop  of  Bangor;  and  in  1756  Bish6p  of  Roches 
and  Dean  of  Westminster.  He  had  held  these  dignities  about  seven  years,  when 
pressure  of  age  and  infirmity  induced  him  to  solicit  permission  to  resign  them  ;  but 
application  having  been  made  through  Lord  Bath,  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  ^ 
apprehended  his  Lordship  had  a  successor  ready  to  be  nominated,  embarrassed 
King,  and  prevented  him  from  allowing  the  see  to  be  vacated.  Five  years  afterward 
was  permitted  to  resign  the  Deanery.  In  1773  he  lost  his  wife,  after  a  union  of  fi 
two  years :  he  survived  her  but  a  short  time,  dying  on  January  29,  1774,  a 
eighty-four. 

Beside  his  edition  of  "  Cicero  de  Oratore,"  he  published  "An  Account  of  Trt 
College,  Cambridge  ;"  a  "Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  a 
sion  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  commitment  to  the  Tower ;"  an  edition  of  "  Loi 
nus ;"  an  **  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  progress  of  Temples,"  printed  with  a  "  Sen 
preached  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Martin's  Church ;"  the  **  Miracles  of  Jesus  vi 
cated,"  in  answer  to  Woolston ;  and  "  Two  Letters  against  Dr.  Cony  era  Middle 
relating  to  his  attack  on  Waterland."  He  also,  in  1733,  rescued  the  text  of  Mi 
from  the  absurdities  of  Bentley,  in  his  **  Review  of  the  Text  of  Paradise  Lost,"  wl 
Dr.  Newton  characterizes  as  "  a  pattern  to  all  future  critics  ;"  and  in  1745  he  publis 
an  edition  of  **  Cicero  de  Officiis." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Pearce  is  the  only  person  from  whom  Johnson  acknowlec 
having  received  any  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary ;  this  assists 
however,  extended  only  to  about  twenty  etymologies,  which  Pearce  sent  to  him  ant 
mously.  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Pearce  were  edited,  in  1777,  in  two  volumes, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby,  and  dedicated  to  the  King.  The  dedication  was  written  by  J( 
son,  who  retained  a  respectful  and  grateful  remembrance  (^  the  obligation,  thoue 
slight  one,  which  Pearce  had  conferred  upon  him.  These  volumes  consist  of  "A  C 
mcntary,  with  notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aspotles,"  and 
New  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  paraphrase 
notes."  Dr.  Pearce  was  a  profound  scholar,  an  acute  and  judicious  cntic,  an  amii 
man,  and  a  sincere  christian :  he  lived  respected  and  beloved  ;  and  his  life  was  as  i 
fill  and  as  honorable  as  it  was  protracted. 

HsNRT  Marttn  was  the  son  of  Edward  Martyn,  Esq.,  of  Melksham,  Wilts.  He  was  l 
to  the  Bar,  but  bad  health  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  professional  duties.  In  1 
he  took  a  prominent  part  m  writing  **  The  British  Merchant,  or  Commerce  preserve 
a  paper  opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  made  with  France  at 
Peace  of  Utrecht ;  being  an  answer  to  Daniel  De  Foe's  **  Mercator,  or  Commerce 
trieved."  The  Treaty  was  rejected ;  and  Martyn  was  rewarded  by  being  made  Insj 
tor  General  of  the  Customs.  He  died  at  Blackheath,  March  25,  1721,  leaving  one  I 
who  was  afterward  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

It  is  probable  that  Martyn  contributed  many  papers  to  the  **  Spectator,"  althoi 
now  only  one  is  directly  ascribed  to  him.  Steele  (Spectator,  No.  555)  places  him 
the  head  of  his  coiTespondents,  and  pays  him  this  very  marked  compliment :  "  The  1 
I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  ho  would  not  dese 
the  precedence."  We  have  no  other  record  of  Martyn,  except  the  interesting  port 
drawn  of  him  by  Steele  in  No.  143,  of  the  ** Spectator." — "Poor  Cottilus  (so  nam 
it  is  supposed,  from  his  house  at  Blackheath,  which  he  termed  his  '  Cot'),  among 
many  real  evils,  a  chronical  distemper,  and  a  narrow  fortune,  is  never  heard  to  c( 
plain.     That  equal  spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may  have,  that,  like  him,  will  conq 
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pride,  rwmty,  and  affectation,  anS  follow  nature,  is  not  to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no 
points  to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing  but  what  nature  demands  as  necessa- 
Tj,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  hj  getting  an  estate. 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the  body  as  well  as  tranquillity  m  the  mind.  Cot- 
tilos  sees  the  wond  in  a  hurry  with  the  same  scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  matf 
dmnk." 

JoHV  Btbom  was  the  younger  son  of  a  Linen-draper  at  Eersall,  near  Manchester, 
and  was  bom  in  1691.     He  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  London :  and,  af 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  found  Qualified  for  the  University,  he  was  admitted  a  pen- 
siooer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambriage.     He  took  his  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in 
1714  was  elected  Fellow,  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  master.  Dr.  Bentley. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  began  his  contributions  to  the  **  Spectator ;"  all  composi- 
tions of  decided  merit :  the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  the  pastoral  poem  of  **  Colm  to 
Phcebe,"  written,  it  is  said,  in  compliment  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley,  which 
has  maintained  its  popularity  to  tne  present  day.  Its  eflfect  is,  however,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  ludicrous  air  of  some  passages,  which  detract  from  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  the  whole.  In  1716  he  went  to  Montpelier  for  the  benefit  of  his  healthy 
and  resided  there  some  time.  On  his  return  he  began  to  practice  as  a  physician  in 
London ;  but  he  took  no  degree,  and  soon  abandoned  the  scheme,  in  consequence  of  his 
forming  a  stronfir  attachment  to  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Byrom,  who,  with  her  sister,  had 
come  up  from  Manchester  on  some  business  of  their  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Byrom.  Byrom 
fc^owed  the  lady  on  her  return  home,  and  married  her,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
parents,  who  objected  to  the  union  on  account  of  his  straitened  circumstances. 

His  uncle  utterly  discarded  him :  and  Byrom,  having  expended  all  his  little  store,  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  subsistence.  He  had,  while  at  Cambridge, 
invented  a  new  system  of  Short  Hand;  and  this  he  now  began  to  teach  in  Manchester, 
with  signal  success.  Revisitinflr  London,  he  also  there  met  with  great  encouragement ; 
and  (having  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  a  rival  professor,  named  Weston,  who  had 
challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill)  he  soon  was  enabled  to  derive  a  very  handsome  in- 
come from  his  numerous  pupils  ;  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  eminence.  For  several  years  he  regularly  pursued 
his  avocations :  in  London  during  the  winter  months,  and  during  the  summer  m  Man- 
chester, where  his  wife  and  family  continued  to  reside.  In  1723  he  waa  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  as  a  Fellow ;  and  No.  488  of  the  Transactions  contains  a  paper  of  his 
writing.  On  the  Elements  of  Short  Hand, 

His  elder  brother  dying  about  this  time,  without  issue,  Byrom  succeeded  to  the  famUy 
estate,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  ease  and  affluence.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
country  ;  and,  from  occasionally  amusing  himself  in  writing  verses,  the  habit  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  almost  to  a  degree  of  mama ;  every  subject  he  took  in  hand, 
whether  tragic,  comic,  religious,  antiquarian,  controversial,  moral,  or  literary,  was  dealt 
with  in  rhyme  ;  the  general  quality  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  Mr.  Pcj^ge's  remark 
upon  Byrom's  Metrical  Challenge,  respecting  the  identity  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia 
with  the  patron  of  the  Order  ol  the  Garter.  "  My  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Byrom,  has 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  a  metrical  garb ;  for,  I  presume,  we  can 
scarcely  call  it  k  poetical  one." 

Of  his  pieces,  the  best  are  his  poems  on  "Enthusiasm,"  and  on  the  ''Immortality 
of  the  Soul;"  his  "Careless  Content,"  and  the  popular  tale  of  "The  Three  Black 
Crows."  He  died  September  28th,  1763,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  having  lived  in 
geawil  estimation  as  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  and  great  industry :  humane,  virtu- 
oiHiy  and  deront. 

JosATHiji  Swirr  (the  posthumous  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  Attorney,  and  Steward 
to  the  Society  of  Kmg's  Inns,  Dublin)  was  bom  in  that  city  on  November  30,  1667. 
His  mndfsther,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  Vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  his  fortune  by  his  adherence  to  Charles  I,  and  left  a  family  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  children  very  slenderly  provided  for.  Four  of  his  sons  settled  in  Ireland ; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Godwin  (Attorney-General  for  the  Palatinate  of  Ti^peTwrj^  fox 
iome  years  supplied  the  means  of  Buhshtence  to  the  widow  and  orphan  cbildreiv  oi  \i\a 
brother.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  not  done  very  graciously;  for  8w\fi 
——A?  hsre  entMiuoed  JIuIe  respect  for  biB  memarj :  while,  on  tiie  coiitiarj,\wa 
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always  spoke  in  terms  of  reverence  and  affection  of  hit  nncle  Drjden  Swift ;  who, 
Godwin's  death,  took  upon  himself  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  family. 

When  six  years  old,  Swift  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Kilkenny  ;  and,  wnen  fourl 
was  admitted  a  Pensioner  into  Trinity  College,  Duhlin.  His  studies  and  pursuits  ' 
«ot  of  a  kind  suited  to  forward  his  views  of  advancement  in  this  seat  of  learning 
had  conceived  a  strong  dislike  to  Logic,  and  entirely  disregarded  it,  although  it  wi 
that  time  deemed  of  paramount  importance :  and  this,  together  with  his  irregulai 
and  insubordination,  threw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  Bache 
degree,  which  was  at  last  conferred  by  a  Special  Qroxe,  The  disgrace  he  had  thu 
curred  seems  to  have  only  tended  to  exasperate  and  render  him  culous  :  for,  in  Mi 
1686,  he  was  publicly  admonished  for  notorious  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  in  Noven 
1688,  he  was  suspenaed  for  insolent  conduct  to  the  Junior  Dean,  and  for  exciting 
sension  in  the  College. 

In  1688  he  quitted  Dublin ;  and,  coming  over  to  England,  visited  his  mother, 
was  then  residing  in  Leicestershire.  By  her  advice  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Wl 
Temple  (whose  wife  was  related  to  the  family),  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pa 
age ;  the  immediate  advantage  of  which  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  pros' 
ing  his  studies  upon  a  scale  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as  a  penance  foi 
previous  dereliction  of  duty.  His  application  now  was  most  intense  and  severe^ 
the  extensive  knowledge  he  thus  acquired  soon  raised  him  in  the  estimation,  and  gf 
him  the  confidence  of  nis  patron.  He  was  admitted  to  the  private  interviews  of 
William  and  Temple,  when  the  former  honored  Moor  Park  with  his  presence; 
frequently,  when  Sir  William  happened  to  be  confined  by  the  gout,  was  deputed  to  ai 
his  Majesty  in  his  walks  about  the  grounds.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the 
taught  Swift  the  Dutch  method  of  cutting  asparagus,  and  (Swift,  probably,  hs 
hinted  at  his  precarious  circumstances),  oSerea  to  make  him  a  Captain  of  H 
Swift's  hopes  and  expectations,  however,  were  fixed  upon  Church  preferment ;  ai 
1692  he  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  met  with  a  rece 
there  which  highly  gratified  him. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  William  Temple,  anxious  to  retain  Swift  about  him,  thoug 
accomplish  his  aim  by  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  dependence :  but  it  is  certain  that  \ 
became  impatient,  and  when,  after  frequent  application  and  remonstrance,  he  was  a 
offered  a  situation  in  the  Irish  Rolls  of  about  £100  a  year,  he  rejected  it  with  dis 
and  immediately  quitted  Moor  Park  for  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
Orders.  To  this  end,  a  reference  to  Temple,  as  to  his  conduct,  was  necessair  ;  ai 
has  been  thought  that  Sir  William,  feeling  that  he  had  dealt  imgenerously  by  hii 
addition  to  the  usual  testimonial,  forwarded  some  direct  recommendations ;  for  i 
obtained  Deacons'  Orders  in  October,  1694,  Priests'  Orders  in  January,  1695,  and 
mediately  afterward,  the  Prebend  of  Kilroot,  worth  about  £100  a  year.  He 
scarcely  settled,  when  he  received  an  invitation  from  Temple  to  return  to  him  :  he 
return;  and  was  thenceforth  treated,  not  as  the  needy  dependent,  but  as  the  resp< 
and  confidential  friend.  Four  years  passed  in  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  esteen 
friendship  between  them,  when  the  death  of  Temple,  in  January,  1698-9,  threw  I 
upon  the  world,  to  gain  by  his  own  energies  the  provision  which  patronage  had  fail 
bestow  on  him.  He  edited  the  literary  remains  of  Temple,  and  dedicated  them  t 
King,  reminding^  him  at  the  same  time,  by  a  petition,  of  a  promise  he  had  made  hi 
a  Prebend  at  Canterbury  or  Westminster :  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  h 
linquished  his  attendance  upon  the  Court  in  disgust.  Further  disappointments  aw 
him:  Lord  Berkeley  (one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland)  had  invited  him  to  be« 
his  Secretary  and  Chaplain,  and  he  had  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  was  quickly  si 
seded  in  the  former  omce  by  a  Mr.  Bushe,  who  procured  it  for  himself.  Lord  Berk 
by  way  of  amends,  promised  him  the  first  living  of  value  that  should  be  at  his  disp 
but,  when  the  Deanery  of  Derry  became  vacant.  Swift  found  that  Mr.  Bushe  had  f 
forestalled  him,  and  that  he  could  only  obtain  it  by  the  payment  of  £1000  to  Bi 
His  anger  toward  both  the  Judge  and  his  Secretary  was  extreme :  he  instantly  thre 
his  Chaplainship,  and  took  his  leave  of  them  in  these  words :  "  GUkI  confound  you 
for  a  couple  of  scoundrels."  Lord  Berkeley  soon  became  apprehensive  of  the 
sequences  which  might  arise  from  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  a  man  like  Swift,  who, 
time  to  time,-  continued  to  attack  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  satire ;  and  he  end 
orcd  to  pacify  him  by  presenting  him  with  the  Rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  Vicaragt 
Livracor  and  Ratbbiggan.    In  1700  the  Prebend  of  Dimlavin  was  added  to  these. 
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the  whole  produced  an  income  of  £400  per  annum.  Having  taken  possesaion  of 
living  at  Laracor,  he  was  at  great  pains  in  repairing  and  improving  the  Vicarage  house 
and  grounds  ;  he  added  nineteen  acres  to  the  Glebe,  and  purchased  the  Tithes  of  Effer- 
nock,  with  which  he  endowed  the  living.  But  Swift  was  not  long  to  remain  in  inactive 
obscurity :  the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers,  Oxford,  and  others,  on  account  of  the 
Partition  Treaty,  mduoed  him  to  come  forward  as  a  political  writer,  in  "  A  Discourse 
vpon  the  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens  and  Borne."  The 
pamphlet  excited  much  attention ;  and  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland  took  him  at 
once  into  fiumliarity  and  confidence.  He  now  made  frequent  journeys  to  London, 
associated  with  the  Wits  at  Button's  Ck>ffee-house,  and  formed  an  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  several  of  them,  more  particularly  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot.  His  celeb- 
rity was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pubhcation,  in  1694,  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub ;"  whichy 
aliliough  he  never  openly  acknowledged  it,  was  by  general  consent  attributed  to  him. 

In  we  summer  of  1709,  wearied  with  attendance  upon  the  Ministry,  having  been 
ahemateiy  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  irritated  and  disgusted  by  ne* 
riect  and  disappointment,  he  quitted  London,  and  resumed  his  retirement  at  Laracor. 
La  1710  he  was  united  with  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe,  in  a  Ck>mmission  from 
liie  Prelates  of  Lreland,  to  prosecute  their  suit  for  a  remission  of  the  first-fruits  and 
twentieths.  On  this  visit  he  separated  entirely  from  the  Whigs,  and  manifested  in  the 
strongest  manner  his  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  leaders,  Somers  and  Godolphin,  for 
luuring  insolently  considered  his  services  sufficiently  requited  by  mere  civilities.  By  his 
own  avowal,  he  had  been  a  Whig  in  general  politics  only ;  in  what  related  to  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  Church,  the  points  nearest  his  heart,  he  had  always  sided  with  the 
Tories :  and  now,  aggravated  as  he  was  by  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  the  opposite 
party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  at  once  threw  himself  into  their  arms.  Harley,  who» 
smarting  under  similar  m -treatment,  had  made  head  against  the  Whigs,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  power,  was  aware  of  the  value  of  such  an  adherent  as  S^ift :  he 
and  his  colleague,  Bohngbroke,  received  him  most  cordially,  and  he  at  once  became  their 
associate  and  counselor.  Swift,  already  in  much  esteem  as  a  political  writer,  brought 
into  action  the  whole  artilleiy  of  his  eloquence,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  in  aid  of  his  new 
patrons:  be  wrote  a  lai^  portion  of  the  ''Examiner"  (of  which  he  undertook  the 
Editorship),  and  published  numerous  poems,  papers,  and  pamphlets.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  last  were  the  "Conduct  of  the  Allies"  (of  which  11,000  copies 
were  sold  in  less  than  a  month),  and  the  "Public  Spirit  of  tne  Whigs,"  which  gave 
tuch  offense  to  the  Scotch  that,  through  the  interference  of  the  Lords,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  offering  j£300  reward^  for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  Notwithstanding  his 
important  and  influential  position,  Swift  received  no  recompense  until  April,  1713,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when  he  was  recalled  from 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  between  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke;  nis  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  failed;  and  he  retired  into 
Berkshire,  where  he  wrote  "  Some  Free  Thoughts  upon  the  present  State  of  Affairs  ;** 
and  shortly  after,  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  deprived  his  friends  of  their  power,  and 
him  of  his  political  influence.  He  immediately  quitted  England ;  and,  during  six  years, 
eotttinued  in  retirement  and  comparative  obscurity. 

In  1720  he  published  **A  Proposal  for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,"  in 
which  he  sought  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  reject  English  manufactures,  and  to 
wear  none  but  their  own.  The  pamphlet  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  Printer  was 
prosecuted :  the  Jury  haviiur  declared  him  ybl  Guilty,  were  detained  eleven  hours,  and 
sent  out  of  court  to  reconsider  their  verdict  nine  times ;  and  at  last  left  the  question  un- 
dedded  by  ^^ing  &  Special  Verdict.  The  farther  trial,  after  repeated  delays,  was  set 
aside  by  a  Xoli  Pratequij  and  Swift  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  he  followed  up  by  persecuting  with  unremitting  zeal  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whits- 
head,  and  Judge  ISoate,  by  Epigrams,  Lampoons,  and  Satires,  until  they  became  the 
objects  of  universal  scorn  and  discrust.  But  the  popularity  he  thus  obtained  in  Ireland 
was  trifling  oompued  with  that  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  <<  Drapier's  Let- 
ters," four  yesn  afterward.    One  William  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent  for  coining 


„  sttengtbeniDg  the  appeal,  published 

2hFa|»fr.    Thdr  effect  was  mstantaneous ;  the  nation  became  excited  and  damoioua,. 
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flad  the  wbole  population  formed  the  steady  resolation  never  to  receive  a  single  pu 
of  Wood's  eotn.  The  Printer  of  the  "  Letters"  was  imprisoned  ;  but  the  Grand  Ji 
lefiued  to  find  an  indictment^  and  a  reward  of  £300  was  offered  in  vain  for  the  i 
coverr  of  the  author.  The  resnlt  was,  the  patent  was  annulled,  the  coin  withdraw 
awl  8wift  oonstitated  the  Idol  and  the  Oracle  of  his  coiutry,  to  the  hour  of  his  dea 
WHh  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  ''  Drapier's  Letters,"  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  opin 
of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  who  designates  them  "  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  orati 
e?er  composed  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes." 

Having  achieved  this  triumph  over  Wood  and  his  half-pence.  Swift  retired  to  QuQ 
a  country  house,  belonging  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  for  some  time  amused  I 
in  projecting  and  executing  alterations  and  improvements  there,  and  also  in  fini 
m^  and  revising  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  In  1726  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
eerred  with  open  arms  by  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  OttLj,  and  Pope.  He  U 
«p  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  selecting  t 
airanffing  the  materials  for  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  their  joint  production.  I 
ring  this  visit  he  waited  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  a  view  to  interest  him  in  '■ 
eamse  of  Ireland ;  and  (it  has  been  said)  to  endeavor  to  obtain  for  himself  Church  p 
frrment  in  England :  but  Walpole  had  been  prepossessed  against  him  and  his  views 
Irish  affairs  by  the  representations  of  Archbishop  Boulter,  and  they  parted  with  o 
eirility,  no  point  being  gained  by  either  party  in  the  conference. 

In  August,  Swift  returned  to  Dublin,  where  his  arrival  was  celebrated  with  the  m 
pnblic  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect :  and  in  November,  the  "Travels  of  Gullivc 
were  published  anonymously.  This  celebrated  work  immediately  engrossed  the  atti 
don  or  the  whole  kinc^om :  it  was  read,  admired,  and  discussed,  by  all  ranks.  '* 
dRfred,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '*  personal  and  political  satire  to  the  readers  in  high  1 
low  and  coarse  incident  to  the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to  the  young  i 
fively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  the  grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter  n 
anthropy  to  neglected  age,  and  disappointed  ambition." 

In  17^7  Swift  visited  England  for  the  last  time,  and  spent  the  summer  among 
•ariy  friends.     His  hopes  of  preferment,  and  his  prospects  of  reviving  political  influen 
w«re  now  at  an  end  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  what  he  always  considered  his  land 
ezUe.  to  his  discontent  and  chagrin  was  added  severe  affliction,  by  the  death  of  the  be 
lo  whom  he  was  most  attached.     His  health  became  affected,  and  his  temper  more  tl 
t^ver  unequal  and  morose :  he  rallied  occasionally,  and  from  time  to  time  gratified 
animosity  he  cherished  against  Queen  Caroline  and  Walpole,  by  attacking  them,  t 
ibeir  favorites  and  dependents,  with  the  same  wit  and  irony  that  distinguished  his  bet 
days.     At  length,  the  disorders  under  which  he  had  suffered  at  intervals  all  his 
^Ataiued  (ho  mastery,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  pitiable  in  any  pc 
gtf  view,  but  most  awful  when  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  genius  and  unusual  pow 
vhioh  had  originally  adorned  his  comprehensive  mind.     He  died  on  the  29th  of  Oc 
b«r.  1745,  in  his  78th  year.  n 

Thv  domestic  history  of  Swift  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  from  the  « 

tra^^uliuarv  cin*umstances  attending  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson,  celebra 

«a  bin  wril'mv:^  under  the  name  of  Stella,     She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Te 

^v'h  Steward,  and  was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  Swift  undertook  the  office  of  1 

MVsvpKvr.     At  Sir  William's  death,  she  resided  for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  re 

IMNA  vme  tho  Temple  family,  and,  when  Swift  settled  at  Laracor,  accepted  his  invitation 

i\  her  atKHio  at  Trim,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  his  living.     She  was  then  eighteen, 

^tVAV  ^H'r*\*nal  atlractions,  and  fervently  attached  to  him,  no  doubt  anticipated  the  spe€ 

^Vtt.\«Awm!%(km  of  her  wishes.     But  Swift,  who  could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  feelii 

W  H^  «^xvited.  adapted  his  whole  conduct  toward  her  strictly  to  the  character  o 

Vh^^.  and  iKver  met  her  but  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.     When  he  left  home 

!iM>i  v»i*K\  *Ke  and  her  companion  resided  at  his  house,  resuming  their  own  lodgings  i 

^ig^viW^  v'^x  hU  rt^tum.     In  this  manner  nassed  eight  years,  in  the  course  of  which  1 

syl^Mv^  «^*<iiH^  gradually  to  increase,  ana  she  refused  a  very  eligible  offer  of  mania 

-K^M  ^  Mr,  *tWal.     When  Swift  went  to  London,  in  September,  1710,  he  was  aim 

^j»)k^  al  Wxing  her,  and  kept,  during  his  absence,  a  Journal  addressed  to  h 

^\ll  ^*i><  ^^ms'e*  how  completely  she  swayed  every  feeling  of  his  heart.    Nevertl 

^|Mk  w.  ^^y«)  lv^>k  place  whicn  was  every  way  calculated  to  distress  her,  and  bring  ii 

^iK«wiPk>  4V  a^HMtrr  ot  his  professions.     In  London,  Swift  became  acquamted  wit! 

^»MM^  '^^  mmLtd  Vunbomngb,  whose  eldest  daughter  luteTeatmg  him  greatly  by  1: 
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temper  and  mannen,  lie  offered  his  assistance  in  completing  her  education.  The  pro- 
gress  of  his  pupil  was  astonishing :  but  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Swift  was  thrown  mto 
vke  greatest  emoarrassment,  by  her  openly  declaring  her  love  for  him,  and  demanding  a 
letom. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  47th  year,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  suffered  his 
Tanity  to  overcome  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  encouraged  hopes  which  he  never  inten- 
ded to  realise.  Vanessa  (as  he  called  her)  was  not  of  the  gentle  and  patient  temper  of 
Stella : — ^when  Swift  returned  to  Ireland,  on  the  Queen's  death,  she  followed  him,  con- 
trary to  his  wish ;  and  their  meetings  (allowed  by  all  to  have  been  perfectly  platonio) 
caused  Stella  a  jealousy,  which  brought  on  a  severe  indisposition.  Swift,  to  soothe  her 
and  satisfy  her  scruples,  agreed  to  marry  her,  on  the  condition  of  their  living  separately, 
as  heretofore ;  and  they  were  privately  married  (the  ceremony  being  performed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Deanery)  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clobber,  in  1716.  Alter  this  he  would 
wOlingly  have  estranged  himself  from  Vanessa,  but  found  it  impracticable.  She,  having 
aome  suspicion  of  the  real  fact,  .wrote  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  answer  she  receive<Ju 
together  with  Swift's  resentment  upon  discovering  her  proceeding,  threw  her  into  a  fever 
which  terminated  her  existence  in  1723.  Her  scarcely  less  unfortunate  rival  did  not 
flurvive  her  many  years ;  her  spirits  and  her  frame,  blighted  and  wasted,  by  "hope  de- 
ferred," and  bitter  disappointment,  she  died  prematurely  in  1728. 

The  conduct  of  Swift  toward  these  ill-fated  women,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for, 
cr  extenuated,  will  always  remain  a  blot  upon  his  memory  :  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent 
research,  a  mystery  still  envelopes  it,  which  physical  and  philosophical  attempts  at  ex- 
planation have  failed  to  disperse.  Li  all  other  relations.  Swift  appears  to  have  been  a 
worthy  and  estimable  man.  His  works  (the  enumeration  of  which  would  cany  us  be- 
yond our  prescribed  bounds)  are  all  examples  of  great  ingenuity,  and  intellectual  power : 
of  his  poems,  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  *'  Baucis  and  Philemon,"  and  his  "  Imitations 
of  Horace,"  are  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  the  **  Drapier's  Let- 
ters," and  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  name  by  merit  pecu- 
to  themselves. 


Phiup  Yoexx,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  bom  at  Dover,  in  1690.  He  was  educated 
tinder  Mr.  Morland,  of  Bethnal  Green,  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1714. — In  1718  he  was  returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lewes  ;  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Solicitor- General.  In  1723  he  became  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  in  1733  Lord  Cnief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  shortly  after  which  he  re- 
"oeired  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke.  He  succeeded  Lord  Talbot  in  1736  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  and  finally,  in  1754,  was  created  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  He  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  an  unblemished  name  as  a  Lawyer,  a  Judge,  and  a  Statesman.  In  private 
life  he  was  benevolent  and  pious  ;  and  his  gentle  and  engafi^ing  manners  gained  him  the 
affection,  as  his  public  virtues  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  whot  knew  him.  As  •an 
orator,  he  was  clear,  graceful,  and  impressive :  cogent  in  argument,  and  perspicuous  in 
arrangement.  After  suffering  severely  for  some  months  from  dysentery,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1764. 

Tbouab  Tickkll,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Tickell,  Vicar  of  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle, 
was  bom  in  1686.  He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1701,  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  in  1708,  and  chosen  Fellow  two  years  afterward.  A  copy  of  verses  in  praise 
of  the  Opera  of  "  Rosamond,"  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison,  and  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  between  them  was  the  result.  While  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were  yet  pending,  Tickell  published  his  poem  <*  On  the 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  with  the  view  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  im- 
mediate advantages  rather  than  continue  the  war.  It  sold  rapidly,  reaching  in  a  very 
short  time  a  sixu  edition  ;  and  Addison,  who,  with  the  Whigs,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  such  a  measure,  however  he  might  disapprove  of  the  subject  of  the  Poem,  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  give  high  praise  to  it  as  a  composition,  in  the  **  Spectator."  Tickell 
afterward  wrote  a  poem  addressed  ''To  the  supposed  Author  of  the  Spectator,"  and 
another,  on  the  arrival  of  George  I,  entitled  the  **  Royal  Progress."  He  had  also  ^te- 
viously,  attaeked  the  Chevalier  and  his  adherents,  in  a  political  piece  called  **  An  "Eipx^vXfi 
to  a  Gentleman- at  Avignon^"  which  was  much  read,  and  which  tended  to  mark  \iviii 
OQt  for  favor  oa  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  i 

Wien  Addkoa  went  to  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  \ie  UkSl 
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Tickell  with  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  official  duties ;  and  on  his  becoming  Secretai] 
state  in  1717,  he  made  his  friend  Under  Secretary.  Upon  the  death  of  Addison,  in  1' 
Tickell  edited  his  Collected  Works,  and  prefixed  to  them  an  Elegy  to  the  memor 
his  patron,  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  pathos.  In  1725.  Tickell  was  made  Secretar 
ihe  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  the  following  year  he  married,  in  Dublin. 

He  held  his  ofl&eial  appointment  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath,  in  A 
1740.  Beside  the  pieces  already  noticed,  he  wrote  some  **  Verses  on  Cato/'  an  *' ! 
tstton  of  the  Prophesy  of  Nereus,"  *'  Kensington  Garden,"  and  a  very  ]>athetic  ba] 
**  Oolin  and  Lucy."  He  was  also  (nominally)  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  the  "Iliad,"  published  in  opposition  to  Pope's,  and  a  contributor  to 
**  Guardian."  He  was  an  elegant,  if  not  a  powerful,  wnter ;  an  amiable  man,  oonr 
but  moderate ;  spirited  in  his  conversation,  and  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  heart. 

# 
AmbrOsx  Philips  was  descended  from  a  respectable  fiamily  in  Leicestershire.    ^ 

at  8t.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  published  his  "  Six  Pastorals,"  which  were  * 

popular ;  and,  it  is  supposed  caused  some  little  jealousy  to  Foipe.    The  style  of  them,  I 

ever  it  might  approach  the  true  Doric,  was,  unluckily,  very  apt  for  ludicrous  associati 

and  Pope  exerted  all  his  wit  and  irony  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule :  this  he  accomplii 

effectually  in  the  **  Guardian."     The  attack  greatly  irritated  Philips,  and  he  son 

revenge  in  insult,  by  suspending  a  rod  over  the  seat  which  Pope  usually  occupie 

Button's  Coffee-house,    rope  faUed  not  to  retaliate ;  and,  in  the  '*  Prologue"  ts 

Satires,  describes  Philips  as  — 

"  The  Bard  whom  pilfered  PaetoralB  renown, 
Who  turns  a  Pbman  Tale  for  half-a-crown, 
Jmft  writes  to  mal^e  hie  baTrenness  appear. 
And  atrains,  from  hard-boond  brains,  eight  lines  a  Tear.** 

And  Swift  fixed  upon  him  the  nickname  of'*  Namby-pamby,"  in  allusion  to  hisnumc 
short-line  verses.  Upon  Philips  leaving  the  University,  he  became  intimate  with  A 
son  and  Steele,  and  he  printed,  in  the  **  Tatler,"  a  **  Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhag 
a  piece  of  sterling  merit,  which  extorted  prsdse  even  from  Pope.  It  is  lively  th 
this  period  his  circumstances  were  rather  precarious,  mnce  he  undertook,  for  Ton8< 


maque,")  brought  him  into  much  notice  :  Steele  had  highly 
tator"  (No.  290)  before  it  appeared ;  and  Addison  afterward  (in  No.  336)  carried 
jRo$rer  de  Coverley  to  its  representation.  Philips  produced  two  other  Tragedies,  " 
Briton,"  and  "  Humphre v,  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  which  excited  little  attention,  an<! 
now  for^tten.  Although  from  his  zealous  support  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  justifie 
anticipating  a  suitable  reward  upon  the  accession  of  (George  I,  and  had  been  gn 
disappointed  by  obtaming  merely  the  insignificant  situations  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Commissioner  of  Lotteries,  he  did  not  relax  in  his  exertions,  but  commenced  the  "  I 
thinker,"  in  wiiich  he  had,  for  one  of  his  co-ad jutors.  Dr.  Boulter,  then  minister 
parish  church  in  Southwark.  This  circumstance  established  his  fortune.  Dr.  Boti 
on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  took  his  former  associate  with  him  to  Ireland 
his  Secretary,  and  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1726  he 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  1733  he  became  a  Judge  of  the 
rogative  Court.  Philips  continued  in  Ireland  until  1748,  when  desirous  oFspendinj 
remainder  of  his  days  m  Endand,  he  purchased  an  annuity  of  £400,  and  retumi 
London.   .  He  had  just  completed  a  republication  of  his  Poems,  when  he  was  seized 

C lysis,  and  died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Philips  is  report! 
!  been  a  worthy  man,  but  ludicrously  solenm  in  his  demeanor,  and  grandiloq 
in  his  conversation.  Of  his  productions,  the  "  Winter  Scene,"  above  noticed, 
**  Hymn  to  Venus,"  and  the  ''Fragment  of  Sappho,"  are,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be 
aidered  above  mediocrity. 

Laxtrence  Eusden,  son  of  Dr.  Eusden,  Rector  of  Spalsworth,  Yorkshire,  was  edu( 
at  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  orders,  and  was  appointed  Chaplai 
Lord  Willou^hby  de  Broke.  He  gained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  by  a  ] 
Version  of  his  Lordship's  Poem  *'  On  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  and  he  appears  to  1 
been  anxious  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  He  contributed  to  both  the  "  Specta 
Mod  the  **  Guardian,"  wrote  some  verses  in  commendi^on  of  Addbon's  **  Cato," 
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Ji  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  NewcastJe  with  Lady  Henrietta  Gk)dol- 
phm.  This  last,  no  doubt,  procured,  for  him  the  Laureateship,  which  the  Duke  (then 
Lord  Chamberlain)  gare  him  on  the  death  of  Bowe,  in  1718. 

Little  has  been  preserved,  concerning  Eusden,  beyond  the  numerous  satirical  allusiona 
to  his  office,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  day :  with  him  the  tide  of  Poet  LaureaU 
began  to  fdl  into  disesteem :  nor  have  the  unquestionable  talents  of  some  who  suc- 
oeeded  him  tended  materially  to  retrieve  it.  The  eminent  man  *  who  at  present  holds 
the  appointment,  has,  however,  by  divesting  it  of  the  degrading  reiteration  of  adulatory 
Birth -day  Odes,  not  only  vindicated  the  independence  and  dignity  of  his  own  literary 
fame,  but  has  established  a  foundation  for  future  respectability  to  nis  successors. 

Ensdeil  died  at  Conin^sby,  in  Lincolnshire  (of  which  place  he  w&s  Rector),  in  Sep- 
tember, 173Q,  his  faculties  and  health  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  pernicious  habit  of 
intoxication.  His  poems,  a  few  of  which  are  printed  in  NichoUs's  Collection,  are  not 
calculated  to  arrest  attention :  his  Versums  rf  Claudian,  m  the  "  Spectator,"  are  his 
hA|^iest  efforts. 

William  Flsktwood  was  bom  in  1666.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  elected 
to  King^s  College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  became  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Austin's,  London.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street, 
and  nominated  a  Canon  of  Windsor.  Desirous  of  literary  leisure,  he  resigned  his  living 
and  lectureship  in  1705,  and  retired  to  a  small  rectory  near  Eton,  where  he  engaged 
deeply  in  the  study  of  History  and  Antiquities.  From  this  he  was  unexpectedly  called, 
by  Queen  Anne  nominating  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
woTge  I,  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  the  Protestant  Reli^on,  was 
rewarded  by  the  valuable  bishopric  of  Ely.  During  his  whole  career,  his  labors  were 
unremitted;  forty-two  of  his  publications  are  noticed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
comprisinfir  Antiquities,  History,  and  Theology :  in  all  of  which  are  displayed  profound 
classical  Teaming,  judicious  and  acute  cndcism,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. — ^When  his  friends,  the  Whigs,  went  out  of 
office  in  1710,  he  openly  avowed  his  dislike  of  the  measures  of  the  Tories,  by  publishing 
a  "  Fast  Sermon,"  containing  severe  reprobation  of  their  conduct;  and  in  1712  he 
published  four  other  sermons,  "  On  the  deaths  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  Kin^  William,  and  on  tiie  Queen's  (Anne's)  Accession,  with  a  Preface."  The 
SemumslMA  been  previously  preached  with  much  approbation,  anc(  were  not  assulable ; 
but  the  Preface  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.     • 

l%is  injudiciouB  proceeding  only  made  the  Work  more  popular :  Steele  printed  the 
Preface  in  the  "  Spectator;"  and,  as  the  Bishop  remarked,  "conveyed  iLbout  14,000  of 
them  into  people's  hands  that  would  otherwise  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  it."  This 
Preface,  with  some  introductory  observations  by  Steele,  form  No.  384 : — "  The  paper 
was  not  published  until  12  o'clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  the 
Queen's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  deliberatinc;  about  serving  it  up 
with  that  meal  as  usual." — Bishop  Fleetwood  died  at  Tottenham,  in  1723,  aged  67. 

His  biographer  (Morgan)  says,  **  His  various  merits  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  good  man :  as  a  Prelate,  he  did  honor  to  his  station,  by  bis  dignified  and 
orudent  deportment :  to  the  poor  and  necessitous  he  was  a  generous  benefactor,  and 
was  a  liberal  encourager  of  every  truly  charitable  design.  To  the  interest  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty  he  was  ardently  attached.  He  was  modest,  humble,  unccnsorious, 
and  calm  and  meek  in  his  temper ;  but  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  degree  of  cool  and 
sedate  courage,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  on  proper  occasions :  and,  to  crown  the 
whoW.  he  was  a  bright  pattern  of  innocence  of  life,  integrity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of 
manners." 

Jobs  Hxnjr  was  bom  in  1692,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
Vicar,  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  very  zealously  at  Cambridge,  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  became  assistant,  and  afterward  master,  of  the  school  there,  which  he 
conducted  with  great  credit.  Having^  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  obtained 
Priests'  Order8,%e  for  some  time  officiated  as  curate  at  Melton ;  until  an  uncontroll- 

•  SOITTHXT. 
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able  desire  for  celebrity  induced  him  to  visit  the  metropolis.  In  London  he  publisbei 
some  Translations  jfrom  Pliny,  Vertot,  and  Montfaucon;  and  was  presented  by  the  Eai 
of  Macclesfield  with  a  Benefice  of  £80  a  year.  He  also  had  a  Lectureship  in  the  city 
acquired  much  popularity  as  a  preacher ;  assisted  Dr.  Burscough,  afterward  Bishop  ol 
Limerick,  in  his  duties ;  and  became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Molesworth.  Disappointed  ii 
some  expectations  which  he  had  formed  of  advancement,  he  threw  up  his  benefice  am 
lectureship,  and  opened  an  OraUnry  in  Portsmouth-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  where 
on  Sundays  (according  to  his  own  account)  he  preached  on  Theologv,  and  on  Wednea 
days  on  all  other  Sciences ;  his  audience  pacing  one  shilling  each  lot  admission.  Hi 
orations  soon  degenerated  into  ribaldry,  bufifoonery,  and  blasphemy,  and  he  resorted  V 
the  meanest  and  most  fraudulent  expecQents  to  obtain  a  maintenance.  On  one  occasion 
it  is  said,  he  collected  a  numerous  congregation  of  Shoemakers,  by  advertising  that  b 
would  show  them  how  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  this  he  did  h] 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  boots.  Hogarth  caricatured  him  ;  and  the  celebrates 
Geor^  Alexander  Steevens  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  m 
ing  lum  annoyance.     Pope  has  "damned  him  to  everlasting  fame"  in  his  '' Dunciad  :* 

« Imbrown*d  with  Dative  bronze,  lo  1  Henlej  standB, 
Taninff  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands*. 
How  flnent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongne ! 


How  sweet  the  periods ;  neither  said  nor  sung  1 

'" he  bei 

oc^ 
ffreatrest 
Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of  the  Agel 


Still  break  the  benches,  Henlev  I  with  thy  strain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preaon  in  vain. 
Oh  1  ffreat  restorer  of  the  good  old  Stage, 


Oh  I  worthy  thon  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes  I 

A  decent  I^ust,  where  Momksts  were  the  Oods.** 

He  died  October  14,  1756,  an  object  of  universal  contempt.  The  promise  of  his  earl] 
days  quickly  faded :  while  at  Melton,  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  £sther,"  and  com 
menced  what  he  termed  his  ''Universal  Grammar:"  of  which  he  completed  ten  Ian 
guages,  with  a  "proper  introduction  to  every  tongue."  While  at  Cambridge  he  sen 
two  Letters  to  the  *'  Spectator ;"  and,  toward  the  close  of  his  career,  was  author  of  i 
political  paper  of  the  most  venal  and  worthless  character,  called  ''  The  Hyp  Doctor." 

Jamss  Hetwood  was  a  wholesale  Linen-draper  on  Fbh-street  Hill,  and  a  man  of  hi^l 
respectability  in  the  city  of  London.  He  paid  the  customary  fine  of  £600  upon  declm 
ing  the  office  of  Alderman  of  Aldgate  Ward,  to  which  he  was  elected ;  and,  havini 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties  and  health  until  his  ninetieth  year,  died  at  hi 
house  in  Austin  Friars,  in  July,  1776. 

Mr.  Heywood  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  great  politician,  and  contracted  i 
habit,  singularly  inconvenient  to  persons  in  discourse  with  him,  for  which  he  is  com 
memorated  with  much  humor  by  Steele,  in  the  "  Guardian." 

"  There  is  a  silly  habit  among  many  of  our  minor  orators,  who  display  their  eloquenot 
in  the  several  Coffee-houses,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  considerable  numbers  of  he 
Majesty's  spruce  and  loving  subjects  :  and  that  is  a  humor  they  have  got  of  twistini 
off  your  buttons.     These  ingenious  gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words  unti 
they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  procurec 
such  an  excellent  handle  for  discourse,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great  elocu 
tion.     I  know  not  how  well  some  may  have  escaped,  but  for  my  part  I  have  often  met 
with  them  to  my  cost ;  having,  I  believe,  within  these  three  years  lastpast  been  argued 
out  of  several  dozens,  insomuch  as  I  have  for  some  time  ordered  my  Tailor  to  brin^  mc 
home  with  every  suit  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  such  ai 
from  time  to  time  are  detached,  as  a  help  to  discourse,  by  the  vehement  gentlemen 
before  mentioned.     I  remember,  upon  the   news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered  into 
our  hands,  a  brisk  little  fellow,  a  politician  and  an  able  engineer,  had  got  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Button's  Coffee-house,  and  was  fortifying  Graveling  for  the  service  of  the  most 
Christian  King  with  all  imaginable  expedition.     The  work  was  carried  on  with  such 
success  that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  he  had  made  it  almost  impre^a- 
ble ;  and,  in  the  opinion  ot  several  worthy  citizens  who  had  gathered  around,  fuu  as 
strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Dunkirk  ever  could  pretend  to  be.     I  happened,  how- 
ever, unadvisedly,  to  attack  some  of  his  outworks,  upon  which,  to  show  his  great  skill 
likewise  in  the  offensive  part,  he  immediately  made  an  assault  upon  one  of  my  buttons, 
and  carried  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding  I  made  as  handsome  a  defense 
as  was  possible.    He  had  likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
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master  of  that  too  in  a  reiy  little  time,  had  he  not  been  direrted  from  this  enterprise 
bj  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  brought  advice  that  his  presence  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  disposal  of  a  beaver ;  upon  which  he  raised  the  siege,  and,  indeed,  retreated 
with  precipitation." 

It  was  Mr.  Heywood  himself,  that  (having  conquered  this  silly  habit),  in  after  years, 
pointed  out  his  own  identity  with  Steele's  Politician, 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  at  Southampton,  on  July  17,  1674.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
began  to  stud^  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  to  which  he  afterward  added  Hebrew ; 
and  had  acquired  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  them  by  the  time  he  attained  his  six- 
teenth year.  In  1690  he  was  placed  at  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howe,  in 
London ;  and  in  1693  he  joined  the  communion  of  the  Independents,  of  which  sect  his 
preceptor  was  a  minister.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  devoted  two  years  imder 
ois  father's  roof,  to  preparation  for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge  ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  John  Hartopp,  to  become 
the  domestic  tutor  of  his  son.  He  lived  with  ^  John  five  years,  during  which  he  per- 
fected himself  in  Biblical  learning ;  and  in  the  last  year,  1698,  preached  for  the  first 
time,  on  his  birth-day.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chauncey;  and  on  the  Doctor's  death  in  1701-2,  became  his  successor.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  office,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which 
incapacitated  him  fi>r  some  years.  He  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  charge  ;  in  which  he  evinced  the  greatest  assiduity  and  solicitude  until  a 
second  time  he  was  affiicted  with  a  fever  so  violent  that  he  never  entirely  overcame  the 
effects  of  it  At  this  period  he  met  with  the  true  Samaritan  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  restore  his  health.  In 
this  he  succeeded  ;  and  though  Sir  Thomas  lived  but  eight  years  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Watts  became  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  inmate  of 
that  hospitable  family ;  where,  for  thirty-six  years,  he  received  every  demonstration  of 
affection,  esteem,  and  veneration. 

In  1716,  Dr.  Watts  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  which  had  been  performed 
during  his  absence  by  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  as  joint  pastor.  In  1 728  he  received,  totally 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  the  degree  of  Doctor  m  Divinity,  from  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

He  continued  to  officiate  in  his  congregation,  until  disabled  by  increasing  infirmity;  he 
then  wished  to  resign  his  appointment,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  his  flock  insisted 
upon  his  continuing  to  receive  the  accustomed  salary,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  another 
minister  to  act  in  his  stead.     Dr.  Watts  died  on  the  25cn  of  November,  1748,  aged  74. 

The  virtues  and  piety  of  Dr.  Watts  are  strongly  reflected  in  his  writings,  and  spread 
over  them  an  imperishable  luster.  As  a  Theolo^an  and  a  Philosopher,  he  is  inferior 
to  none ;  as  a  Poet,  he  is  spirited  and  elegant ;  out  all  distinctions,  perhaps,  ought  to 
ffive  way  before  that  to  which  he  has  a  primeval  claim,  and  which  is  so  freely  awarded 
him  by  Dr.  Johnson : — 

"For  children,  he  condescended  to 'lay  aside  the  Scholar,  the  Philosopher,  and  the 
Wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the 
morning  of  life.  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human  action 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who  b  at  one  time  comoating  Locke,  and  at 
another  making  a  catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent 
from  the  dignity  of  Science  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach." 

JoHv  WxAVKB  was  a  Dancing  master,  and  author  of  "An  Essay  toward  a  History  of 
Dancing ;  in  which  the  whole  Art,  and  its  various  excellencies,  are  in  some  measure  ex- 
plained.    Containing  the  several  sorts  of  Dancing,  antique  and  modem,  serious,  sce- 
niea],  grotesque,  etc.     With  the  use  of  it  as  an  exercise,  qualification,  diversion,  etc.,'* 
]2mo.     In  a  letter  printed  in  the  **  Spectator,"  No.  334,  he  advertises  his  intention  of 
publishing  this  Worlc,  which  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year.     Steele  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  the  Book  in  the  **  Spectator,"  No.  466,  and  certainly  not  undeservedly,  if 
It  be  written  with  the  same  ease  and  spirit  as  his  Letter. 

BiCBABO  Pjlbkkb  was  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Steele,  at  Merton  College. 
He  ioc^  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1697,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  accompliBhed  «nbfi!»x« 
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(t  is  said  that  Edmimd  Smith  submitted  his  Translation  of  Longinus,  to  his  judgmc 
from  his  exact  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Mr.  Parker  was  presented 
his  College  to  the  Vicarage  of  Embleton,  in  Northumberland,  which  he  held  to  a  ti 
advanced  age:  it  would  appear,  however,  frem  his  Letter  in  "Spectator,"  No.  4 
thai  his  tastes  were  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  country  gentlemen  around  him. 

Pbter  Anthony  Motteux  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1600.  On  the  revocation  of 
Edict  of  Nantz»  he  came  to  England,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  his  relative,  Paul  Do: 
nique,  Esq.  Unlike  the  generality  of  his  countirmen,  he  attained  so  perfect  a  knowlec 
of  the  English  Language,  both  in  its  idiom  and  its  colloquial  expression,  that  his  Trani 
tions  of  '*Don  Quixote,"  and  "The  Works  of  Rabelais,"  have  been  esteemed,  the  i 
mer  equal  to  any  before  or  since  ;  and  the  latter,  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  specioK 
of  the  art  of  Translation."  He  also  translated  several  plays,  which  were  acted  n 
success ;  wrote  Prolos^ues  and  Epilogues ;  and  a  Poem  **  On  Tea,"  dedicated  to 
S^9eetator,      At  lens^th,  deeming  Trade  a  more  lucrative  pursuit  than  Literature, 

2»ened  an  East  India  Warehouse  in  Leadenhall-street ;  and  obtained  an  appointment 
e  Post-office.  His  Letter  to  the  Spectator  (in  No.  288)  relates  to  this  change  in 
avxx^ations,  and  is  an  advertisement  of  the  articles  in  which  he  dealt. — He  soon  i 
placed  in  easy  circumstances,  married  an  amiable  woman,  and  became  the  father  o 
ttmily  :  but  these  blessings  were  insufficient  to  deter  him  from  vicious  habits.  He  i 
found  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  1717-18,  at  a  brothel  near  Temple  B 
npt  without  suspicions  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  wretches  who  surrounded  h 

~  Bromb,  D.D.,  was  the  author  of  J^ectator,  No.  302.    It  is  supposed  that 

Shulia  who  is  there  described,  was  **  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ascham,  of  Connington,  Of 
bridgeshire,"  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Brome.  This  latter  supposition  is  founded  upon,  a: 
in  some  measure,  borne  out  by,  her  husband  being  termed  "Bromius."  It  such 
the  foct,  we  learn  that  Brome  had  been  originally  a  man,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  extra 
gant ;  and  that  he  owed  to  the  virtues  and  discreet  conduct  of  his  wife,  the  preservat 
of  his  paternal  estate,  as  well  as  of  his  moral  character. 


FRANCfiAM  was  a  resident  at  Norwich,  and  wrote  "  Spectator"  No.  620,  uj 

his  wife's  death.     We  have  no  further  particulars  regarding  him ;  and  it  is  a  pity» 
the  paper  in  question  is  of  extreme  beauty,  simplicity,  and  tenderness. 

Mb.  Dumlop  was  Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  joined  w 
Mr.  Montgomery,  in  writing  N9.  624.    Mr.  Dunlop  published  a  Greek  Gframmar 
Bome  repute.  ^ 

Mb.  MoNTOOMBRr  was  a  Merchant  of  high  respectability,  and,  we  are  told,  "traded 
Sweden,  and  his  business  carrying  him  there,  it  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  somethi 
betweeii  him  and  Queen  Christina,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  abruptly.  T] 
event  was  supposed  to  have  affected  his  intellect,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  Rog 
de  Coverley  is  represented  to  have  been  injured  by  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  widow 

Miss  Shbphrard,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pbrrt,  were  descended  from  Sir  Fleetwo 
£9iepheard.  The  former  wrote  two  letters  in  the  ''Spectator,"  one  signed  Parthenia,  in  li 
140,  the  other  Leonora ,  in  No.  163:  and  the  latter,  one  in  No.  92,  reminding  Addison* 
a  promise  he  had  made,  to  recommend  a  select  library  for  the  improvement  of  the  fair  se 

Robert  Harper  was  a  Conveyancer  of  Lincoln's  Inn :  he  wrote  the  letter  in  N 
480,  sifi;ned  M,D,  The  original  draught,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper,  < 
the  British  Museum,  shows  that  Steele  made  many  alterations  in  this  Letter  befo 
printing  it. 

GoLDiNO.    We  have  no  particulars  relative  to  the  life  and  character  of  M 

Gh>lding;  but  to  him  is  attributed  the  first  Letter  in  No.  260  of  the  "  Spectator." 

Gilbert  Budgell,  the  second  brother  of  Eustace  Budgell,  was  the  author  of  tl 
verses  at  the  close  of  No.  691 :  it  is  probable  that  the  paper  itself  is  the  production  c 
hk  brother  Eustace. 


PBXFAOX.  SZtS 

HxiniT  Blavd  was  bead  master  of  Eton  School,  then  ProYOst  of  the  College,  and 
afterward  Dean  of  Durham.  He  was  author  of  the  Latin  Translation  of  Coto't 
SolUoqt^,  in  No.  628,  originally  attributed  to  Atterburj.  The  late  Horace  Walpole 
aasored  Mr.  Nicholls  that  he  had  heard  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  say  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Blani,  and  that  he  had  himself  given  it  to  Addison. 

BxoHARD  Ihgb  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  after  became  a  student  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  Steele  testifies  to  his  having  been  a  contributor  to  the  "Spectator/' 
in  No.  556.  In  1740,  he  obtained,  through  Lord  Granville's  interest,  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with 
gnai  credit  for  twelve  years ;  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  inherited  an  afflu- 
ent Ibrtune.    He  died  m  1758. 

Cabxt,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was,  by  Steele's  acknowledgment  (No.  555), 


a  eootributor  to  the  "  Spectator ;"  his  productions,  however,  have  not  oeen  identified. 

Beside  the  Papers  ascribed,  by  ascertained  fact,  and  by  internal  evidence,  to  the 
loregoing,  a  considerable  number  marked  T.  (meaning,  it  is  judged.  Transcribed),  as 
well  as  fifty-three  others,  remain  unappropriated.  Many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  are  the 
eompoaitions  of  Budgell  and  Tickell ;  but  research  seems  to  have  done  its  utmost  and 
it  is  not  now  likely  that  further  information  will  be  elicited  respecting  them. 

H.  D. 
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OBIGINAL  DEDICATIONS  OP  THE  SUCCESSIVE  Y01UME8 


TO  LORD  JOHN  SOMERS, 

BAKOX  or  KYKSHAM. 

MtLobo, 

I  8BOCLD  not  act  the  part  of  an  impaitial  Specta- 
tor, if  I  dedicated  tlie  following  papers  to  one  who 
is  not  of  the  most  conanmmate  ana  acknowledged 
merit. 

27one  bat  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can  be 
a  proper  patron  of  a  work  which  endeavors  to  cul- 
tivate ana  polish  hnman  life,  by  promoting  virtue 
and  knowledge,  and  by  recommending  whatsoever 
mar  be  either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

fknow  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is  offer- 
ing a  ^nd  of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous 
to  shnn  applause,  as  he  is  assiduous  to  deserve  it. 
But,  mj  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular 
in  which  your  prudence  will  be  always  disap- 
pointed. 

While  justice,  candor,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the 
good  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
ouence  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are  valuable 
oistinctions:  yon  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  9o  far  comply  with  your  inclinations  as  to  for- 
bear celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It 
ii  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavored  to  conceal 
your  share  of  merit  in  the  many  national  services 
which  you  have  effected.  Do  what  you  will,  the 
prasent  age  will  be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though 
posterity  alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pm  through  oppositions  and  contend- 
ing interests  in  the  waya  of  ambition;  but  your 
great  abilities  have  been  inrited  to  power,  ana  im- 
portuned to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  snould  happen  to  your  Lordship, 
who  could  brinff  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign 
the  arts  and  poucies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  our  own 
constitution  in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  general ;  to  which  I  must  also  add,  a 
certain  dignity  in  yourself,  that  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  has  been  always  equal  to  those  great  honors 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  church 
owed  to  you,  in  the  most  dan^rous  day  it  ever  saw, 
that  of  the  arraignment  of  its  prelates;  and  how 
far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present  reign, 
has  been  indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantases  which  the 
pvUie  has  received  from  your  administration 
wnold  be  a  more  proper  work  for  a  history,  than 
tat  an  address  of  tnis  natoie. 

Your  Lonlahip  appevs  as  great  in  your  private 
Hi,  M  in  liw  mom  importaot  offices  which  joa 


have  borne.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  choose  to 
s|>eak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste 
in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learning,  of  your  sreat 
humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  of 
the  surprising  influence  wnich  is  peculiar  to  you, 
in  making  every  one  who  converses  with  your 
Lordship  prefer  you  to  himself,  without  thinking 
the  less  meanly  of  his  own  talents.  But  if  I 
should  take  notice  of  all  that  might  be  observed 
in  your  Lordship,  I  should  have  nothing  new  to- 
say  upon  any  other  character  of  distinction. 
I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
Most  obedient  humble  servant. 

The  Spxctato*. 


TO  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 

Mt  Loan, 

Similitude  of  manners  and  studies  is  usually 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  affec- 
tion and  esteem  ;  but  the  passionate  veneration  I 
have  for  your  Lordship,  I  tnink  flows  from  an  ad- 
miration of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  papers,  1  have  acknowledged  my- 
self incapable.  ^Thile  I  busy  myself  as  a  stranger 
upon  earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  than 
being  a  looker-on,  you  are  conspicuous  in  the  busr 
and  polite  world — ^both  in  the  world  of  men,  and 
that  of  letters.  While  I  am  silent  and  unobserved 
in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired  by  all  that 
approach  you,  as  the  life  and  genius  of  the  con* 
versation.  What  a  happy  conjunction  of  different 
talents  meets  in  him  whose  wnole  discourse  is  at 
once  animated  by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  embellish- 
ments of  wit !  When  learning  irradiates  comnion 
Ufe,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and  perfection ; 
and  it  is  to  such  as  your  iiordship,  that  tne  sciences 
owe  the  esteem  which  they  have  with  the  active 
part  of  mankind.  Knowleoge  of  books,  in  recluse 
men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern  which  hides  him 
who  carries  it,  and  serves  only  to  pass  throBffh 
secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own ;  but  in  tne 
possession  of  a  man  of  business,  it  is  as  a  torch  in 
Uie  hand  of  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  show 
those  who  were  bewildered  the  way  which  leads 
to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  A  generous  con- 
cern for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for  every- 


be  pUeed  in  the  library  of  so  good  a  rad^  cl 
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what  is  valuable — id  that  library  where  the  choice  deportment !    How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  1 

is  such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement  to  be  that  the  same  man  wno  earned  fire  and  sword  i 

the  meanest  author  in  it.    Fors:ive  me,  mj  Lord,  the  countries  of  aJl  that  had  opposed  the  causi 

for  taking  this  occasion  of  telling  all  the  world  liberty,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the  armies 

how  ardently  I  love  and  honor  you;  and  that  I  am,  France,  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  high  statio 

with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  all  your  favors,  behavior  as  gentle  as  is  usual  in  the  first  M 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  toward  greatness!    And  if  it  were  possible  to 

Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant,  press  that  easy  grandeur,  which  dia  at  once  ] 

Thk  Spkotatob.  suade  and  command  ;  it  would  appear  as  clear! 
those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his  cotemporaries,  i 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRT  BOYLE  »  »^1  the  great  events  which  were  brought  to  p 

g  171Q  under    the  conduct  of  so  well-governed  a  sp 

*  I'lA  -^cfQ  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  wisdom 

As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to  enter-  valor ;  and  all  which  seem  adverse  fell  out  by 

tain  its  readers  in  general,  without  ^vin^  offense  vine  permission,  which  we  are  not  to  search  i: 
to  any  particular  person,  it  would  De  difficult  to       You  have  passed  that  year  of  life  wherein 

find  out  so  proper  a  patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  most  able  and  fortunate  captain,  before  your  ti 

being  none  whose  merit  is  more  universallv  ac-  declared  he  had  lived  long  enough  both  to  naJ 

knowledged  by  all  parties  and  who  has  made  him-  and  to  glory ;  and  your  Orace  may  make  that 

self  more  friends,  and  fewer  enemies.    Your  great  flection  with  much  more  justice.    He  spoke  o 

abilities  and  unouestioned  integrity  in  those  hiajh  after  he  had  arrived   at  empire  by  a  usurpat 

employments  which  you  have  passed  through,  upon  those  whom  he  had  enslaved ;  but  the  Pri 

would  not  have  been  able  to  have  raised  you  this  ©r  Mindelheim  may  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty  wl 

general  approbation,  had  they  not  been  accompa-  was  the  gift  of  him  whose  dominiotis  be  ) 

nied  with  that  moderation  in  a  high  fortune,  and  preserved. 

that  aflbbility  of  manners,  which  are  so  conspicu-       Glory  established  upon  the  uninterrupted  a 

ous  through  all  parts  of  your  life.    Your  aversion  cess  or  honorable  designs  and  actions,  is  not  a 

to  any  ostentatious  arts  of  setting  to  show  those  ject  to  diminution ;  nor  can  any  attempt  piv 

great  services  which  you  have  done  the  public,  against  it,  but  in  the  proportion  which  the  nan 

Eaa  not  likewise  a  little  contributed  to  that  uni-  circuit  of  rumor  bears  to  the  unlimited  extent 

yersal  acknowledgment  which  is  paid  you  by  your  fame, 
country.      ^  Yf^  may  congratulate  your  Grace  not  only  ni 

The  conaideration  of  this  part  of  your  character,  your  high  achievements,  but  likewise  upon 

is  that  which  hinders  me  from  cnlargring  on  those  happy  expiration  of  your  command,  by  wh 

extraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  so  your  glory  is  put  out  ot  the  power  of  fortune:  i 

Seat  a  figure  in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  on  when  your  person  shall  be  so  too,  that  Uie  Ant 

at  ele^ce  and  politeness  which  appear  in  your  and  Disposer  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  t 

more  retired  conversation.    I  should  Emb  unpardon-  higher  mansion  Of  bliss  and  immortality  whici 

able  if,  after  what  I  have  said,  1   should  longer  prepM«d  for  good  princes,  lawgivers,  and  hen 

detain  you  with  an  address  of  this  nature :  I  can-  when  he  in  his  due  time  removes  them  from 

not,  however,  conclude  it,  without  acknowledging  envy  of  mankind,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 
those  great  obligations  which  you  have  laid  upon.       My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obedient. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  Most  devoted,  humble  servant, 

The  Sfbctatoe.  The  Spsotai 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 

MtLoed,  1712.  MtLord,  1713 

As  it  is  natural  for  us  to  have  fondness  for  what       Thx  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  prefi: 

has  cost  us  much  time  and  attention  to  produce,  I  before  each  of  his  volumes  the  names  of  so 

hope  your  grace  will  forgive  my  endeavor  to  pre-  great  persons  to  whom  ho  has  particular  obll 

serve  this  work  from  oblivion,  by  afl^ing  to  it  Sons,  lays  his  claim  to  your  Lordship's  patronj 

your  memorable  name,  upon  the  same  account.    I  must  confess,  my  Lo 

I  thall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the  illus-  had  not  I  already  received  great  instances  of  yi 

trious  passages  of  your  life,  which  are  celebrated  favor,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  submitting 

by  the  whole  age,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  work  of  this  nature  to  your  perusal.    You  are 

the  most  sublime  pens  ;  but  if  I  could  convey  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  m 

to  posterity  in  your  private  character,  and  de-  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life,  that  it  is  impossi 

scribed  the  stature,  the  behavior,  and  aspect,  of  for  the  least  misrepresentation  of  them  to  esct 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I  question  not  but  it  your  notice.    It  is  your  Lordship's  particular  d 

would  fill  the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images.  Unction  that  you  are  master  of  tne  whole  compt 

and  give  him  a  more  delightful  entertainment,  of  business,  and  have  signalized  yourself  in 

than  what  can  be  found  in  the  following,  or  any  the  different  scenes  of  it.    We  admire  some  fort 

other  book.      .    ,     ,     .  ,  ^-  dignity,  others  for  the  popularity  of  their  bel 

One  cannot  indeed  without  oflfense  to  yourself  vior ;  some  for  their  clearness  of  judgment,  oth 

observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  for  their  happiness  of  expression ;  some  for  \ 

leait,  as  well  as  the  greatest  endowments.    Nor  laying  of  scnemes,  and  others  for  the  putting 

were  it  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  them  into  execution.  It  is  your  Lordship  only  w 

graces  and  attractions  of  your  person  were  not  the  enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and  that  too 

only  nre-eminence  you  haveabove others,  which  is  as  great  perfection  as  others  possess  them  sing 

kft  almost  unobserved  by  grmter  writers.  your  enemies  acknowledge  this  great  extent 

Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those  who  shall  your  Lordship's  character,  at  the  same  time  tk 

rMd  the  surprising  revoluUons  in  your  story,  to  {hey  use  their  utmost  industry  and  invenUon 

be  made  acquainted  with  your  ordinary  life  and  derogate  firom  it.    But  it  is  for  your  honor  tl 

. those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were  always  i 

•TooMMt  ton  «f  fm^-i^  jfff^  GUftrt,  and  sAMvaid  ^^^  ^^^  acted  in  so  much  consistency  with  yoi 

LoiaoSSn.  Mlf>  uid  promoted  the  interest  of  your  oooot 


THE  SPKOTATOE. 


Ia  so  unifonn  a  mannfir,  tlial  thoee  who  would 
misrepresent  jour  generous  designs  for  the  public 
good  cannot  but  approve  the  steiuiiness  and  intre- 
pedity  with  which  you  pursue  them.  It  is  a  most 
■ensiole  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have  this  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  professing  mjself  one  of  jour  great 
admirers,  and,  in  a  verj  particular  manner, 
Mj  Lord,  Tour  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

Ana  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Tme  SpEOTAToa. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


Mt  Loin, 


1712-13. 


YxET  man  J  favors  and  civilities  (received  from 
you  in  a  private  capacity)  which  I  have  no  other 
waj  to  acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  pre- 
somption ;  but  the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe 
your  character,  places  me  above  the  want  of  an 
excuse.  Candor  and  openness  of  heart,  which 
shine  iu  all  jour  wonis  and  actions,  exact  the 
h^gtw^t.  esteem  from  all  who  have  the  honor  to 
know  you ;  and  a  winning  condescension  to  all 
■oborcunate  to  jou,  made  business  a  pleasure  to 
those  who  executed  it  under  jou,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  heightened  her  Majestj's  favor  to  all  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  having  it  convejed 
through  jour  hands.  A  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
interest  of  mankind,  joined  with  that  of  his  fel- 
low-subjects, accomplished  with  a  great  facilitj 
and  elegance,  in  all  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
languages,  was  a  happj  and  proper  member  of  a 
ministiy,  bv  whose  services  jour  sovereign  is  in 
so  hi^  and  flourishing  a  condition,  as  makes  all 
other  princes  and  potentates  powerful  or  incon- 
sideraole  in  Europe,  as  thej  are  friends  or  ene- 
Bues  to  Omt  Britain.  The  importance  of  those 
^lieat  events  which  happened  during  that  admin- 
is>.ralion  in  which  your  Lordship  Iwre  so  impor- 
tant a  charge,  will  be  acknowledged  as  long  as 
time  shall  endore.  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt 
to  rehearse  those  illustrious  passages,  but  give 
this  application  a  more  private  and  particular 
torn,  in  desiring  jour  Loraship  would  continue 
jour  favor  and  patrona^  to  me,  as  jou  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  most  polite  literature,  and  perfectlj 
accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  books*  and 
men,  which  makes  it  necessarj  to  beseech  jour 
indalgenoe  to  the  following  leaves,  and  the  author 
of  them ;  who  is,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  re- 
spect, 

Mj  Lord,  jour  Lordship's  obliged. 

Obedient,  and  humble  servant. 

The  Spxctatoe. 


8lE, 


TO  MR.  METHITEN.t 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  opportunitj 
of  pabliHhinff  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the 
place  you  allow  me  in  jour  friendship  and  fa- 
miliarity. I  will  not  acuiowledffe  to  you  that  I 
have  oRen  had  you  in  m j  thoughts,  wnen  1  have 
endeavored  to  anw,  in  some  parts  of  these  dis- 
course*, the  character  of  a  good-natured,  honest, 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  But  such  repre- 
•entations  give  mj  readers  an  idea  of  a  person 
blameleM  oolj,  or  -only  laudable  for  such  perfec- 
tions as  extend  no  farther  than  to  his  own  private 
advantage  and  reputation. 


•Hif  kmiflUp  WM  tlM  fimadar  of  lb*  wpianaUi  and  tmlj 
tyMble  Ubrwr  at  Altborp. 
fAAarwavd  Hr  Paul  MeOraan,  Knight  of  tba  Bath.    Thb 
ganflaman,  while  ambaandor  at  Iba  oouri  of 
eoactndad  tha  teaaiu  oaDmavdal  tnatj  which 
~  la  tha  aaoM  cBfatBUf,  at  tha  ooort  of 
^  aaUtj  as  a  nlHtaiy  haro. 


But  when  I  speak  of  jou,  I  celebrate  one  who 
has  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also  those 
qualities  which  make  a  man  useful  to  society,  and 
of  having  had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in 
the  most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  great  part  jon  had,  as  British  ambassa- 
dor, in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advanta- 
geous commerce  netween  the  courts  of  England 
and  Portugal,  has  purchased  jou  the  lasting  es- 
teem of  all  who  understand  the  business  of  either 
nation. 

Those  personal  excellencies  which  arc  overrated 
bj  the  ordinarj  world,  and  too  much  neglected 
by  wise  men,  jou  have  applied  with  the  justest 
skill  and 'judgment.  The  most  graceful  address 
in  horsemanship,  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in 
dancing,  has  been  used  bj  jou  as  lower  arts*  and 
as  they  have  occasionally  served  to  cover  or  mtio- 
ducc  tne  talente  of  a  skillful  minister. 

But  jour  abilities  have  not  appeared  onl j  in  ons 
nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  act  as  her 
Majestj's  minister  at  tne  court  of  Savoy,  at  that 
time  encamped,  yon  accompanied  that  gallant 
prince  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortone, 
and  shared  bj  his  side  the  dangers  of  that  glori- 
ous daj  in  which  he  recoverea  his  capital.  As 
far  as  it  regards  personal  qualities,  jou  attained, 
in  that  one  hour,  the  hij^hcst  militarj  reputation. 
The  behavior  of  our  minister  in  the  action,  and 
the  good  offices  done  the  vanquished  in  the  name 
of  Uie  Queen  of  England,  gave  both  the  con- 
queror and  the  captive  the  most  livelj  examples 
of  the  courage  and  generositj  of  the  nation  he 
represented. 

Tour  friends  and  companions  in  jour  absenee 
frequently  talk  tliese  things  of  you;  and  you  can- 
not nide  from  us  (bj  the  most  discreet  silence  in 
anjUiing  which  regards  jourself)  that  the  frank 
entertainment  we  have  at  your  table,  your  easy 
condescension  in  little  inciffcnts  of  mirtn  and  di- 
version, and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are 
far  from  being  the  greatest  obligations  we  have  to 
JOU.  I  do  assure  jou,  there  is  not  one  of  jour 
friends  has  a  greater  sense  of  jour  merit  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  favors  jou  everj  daj  do  us,  tnan. 
Sir, 

Your  most  ob't  and  most  humble  servant, 

RiOHAmn  Stbklk. 


TO  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMBE,  ESQ.» 

The  seven  former  volumes  of  the  Spectator  hav- 
ing been  dedicated  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  of  the  age,  I  take  leave  to  iiiscribef  this 
eighth  and  last  to  jou,  as  to  a  gentleman  who  hath 
ever  been  ambitious  of  appearing  in  the  best 
companj. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  busj  part 
of  mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  jour 
past  achievemente  ;  for  which  reason  I  look  upon 
JOU  as  a  person  vciy  well  qualified  for  a  dedica- 
tion. 

I  xnay  possibly  disappoint  my  readers,  and 
yourself  too,  if  I  did  not  endeavor  on  this  occasion 
to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  jour  virtues. 
And  here,  Sir,  I  shall  not  compliment  you  upon 
jour  birth,  person,  or  fortune,  nor  on  anj  other 
the  like  penections  which  jou  possess  whether 
JOU  will  or  no;  but  shall  omj  touch  upon  those 
which  are  of  jour  acquiring,  and  in  which  eveiy 
one  must  allow  jou  have  a  real  merit. 

Your  jauntj  air  and  easy  motion,  the  volubility 
of  jour  discourse,  the  suddenness  of  jour  laugh, 

•GanerallT  ntpiKwod  to  ha  Ookmel  Clalaad. 

fThii  dadlcaUon  to  lappoMd  to  hara  baan  writtan  bj  Koa^ 
taoa  BudflsU,  who  might  hava  hailar  dadleatad  it  lo  ^A 
Wfaahla. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


the  management  of  yonr  snuff-boz,  with  the  white- 
ness of  your  hands  and  teeth  (which  have  justly 
gained  you  the  envy  of  the  most  polite  part  of  the 
male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  greatest  beauties 
in  the  female)  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  your 
painonal  genius  and  ^pucation. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplishments  by 
d  happy  turn  of  natnre,  and  hare  finished  your- 
•alf  m  them  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  art 
A  man  that  is  defective  in  eithor  of  these  qualifi- 
cations (whatever  may  be  the  secret  ambition  of 
Ids  heart)  must  never  nope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  done,  amongr  the  fashionable  part  of  liis  spe- 
oi«8.  It  is  theremre  no  wonder  we  see  such  mul- 
titades  of  aspiring  young  men  fall  short  of  you  in 
all  these  beauties  of  your  character,  notwithstand- 
ing the  study  and  practice  of  them  is  the  whole 
biMiness  of  tneir  lives.  But  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  the  free  and  disengaged  behavior  of  a  fine 
inntleman  makes  as  many  awkward  beaux,  as 
tae  easiness  of  your  favonte  hath  made  insipid 
poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all  your 
oharms  at  ^our  own  spouse,  without  farther 
thought  of  mischief  to  any  others  of  the  sex.  I 
know  you  had  formerly  a  very  neat  contempt  for 
that  pedantic  race  of  mortals  who  call  themselves 
philosophers;  and  yet,  to  your  honor  be  it  spoken, 
fliere  is  not  a  sage  of  them  all  could  have  better 
aoted  up  to  their  precepts  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  01  life:  I  mean,  in  that  generous 
oiaregara  of  popular  opinion  which  you  showed 
some  years  ago,  when  you  chose  for  your  wife  an 
obscure  young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed  pre- 
tend to  an  ancient  family,  but  has  certainly  as 
many  forefathers  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  if  she 
but  reckons  up  their  names.  v« 

I  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordinaiy  hopes 
of  you  from  the  moment  that  you  confessed  your 
age,  and  from  eight-and-for^  (where  you  had 
■tack  so  many  years)  very  ingeniously  stepped 
into  your  grand  cliniactene.  Your  deportment 
ha^  suce  been  veiy  venwable  and  becoming.    If 


I  am  rightly  informed,  you  make  a  regular 
pearanoe  every  quarter-sessions  amonir  your  \ 
^  of  the  qnoram;  and  if  things  so  on  as  I 
do,  sMnd  fair  for  being  a  colonel  of  tne  militia 
'am  told  that  your  time  passes  away  as  agreeat^ 
the  amusements  of  a  coimtry  life,  as  it  ever  dSi 
the  gallantries  of  the  town;  ai^  that  you  i 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  planting  of  yo 
trees,  as  you  did  formeriy  in  the  cutting  dowi 
your  old  ones.  In  short,  we  hear  firom  all  ha 
that  you  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  your  d 
acres,  and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  loox  into  y 
own  estate. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my  pat| 
I  must  take  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  m 
something  of  myself.  I  shall  therefore  beg  M 
to  add,  that  I  have  purposely  omitted  sett 
those  marks  to  the  end  of  every  paper,  which 
peered  in  my  former  volumes,  uiat  you  may  h 
an  opportuEuty  of  showing  Mrs.  Honeyeomoe 
shrewdness  of  your  conjectures,  by  ascrili 
every  speculation  to  its  proper  author ;  then 
you  know  how  ott&i  many  profound  critica 
style  and  sentiments  have  vexy  judiciously  <i 
in  this  particular,  before  they  were  let  into 
secret.    I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  fkifJiful,  humble  servant^ 

Thb 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READEfl 

Ih  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-second  Specta 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  rise  of  4 
eiffhth  and  last  volume. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  npon  the  aew 
gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  this  work  to 
me  acquaint  the  world  with  their  names. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
reader,  mat  no  other  papers  which  have  appet 
under  the  title  of  the  Spectator,  since  the  clos 
oi  this  eiehth  volume,  were  written  by  any 
those  genUemen  who  had  a  hand  in  tnis  or 
former  volumee. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


Ho,  1.]     THUBSDAT,  If  AROH 1, 1710-U. 

dihiiw  minealapxoBatt 

Hoft.,  An.  Poet,  T«r.  143. 


CtaglM^vi 


mglm,  and  •nds  in  smoke; 
oat  of  OK&e  trincB  elorioaii  Ught, 
oat  iiitfDff  expeiwacm  high) 
OS  vHh  dMiHng  mincles^— Kofloomioir. 

I  BATS  obeeiTed,  tli«t  a  reader  seldom  pemaes  a 
ImmA  with  pleaaore,  till  he  knows  whether  the 
writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or 
dboUrie  diapoeition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with 
ether  partiealars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce 
Twj  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  au- 
thor. To  gratify'  this  cariosity,  which  is  so  natu- 
lal  in  a  reiuler,  i  deaign  this  paper  and  my  next 
m  prefatoiy  diseonrses  to  mj  following  writings, 
■M  shall  giTe  some  account  m  them  of  the  seye- 
iil  peraona  that  are  engaged  in  this  work.  As 
the  ehirf  tronble  of  compiling,  digesting,  and  cor- 
recting, will  fdl  to  mj  8hiu«,  I  must  do  mj- 
telf  t£e  jwtice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own 
biatorj. 

I  waa  bom  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 
aeeording  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it 
Ilea,  was  bonnded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
ton,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  single  field  or  meadow,  during  the  space 
of  six  hundred  years.  There  runs  a  stoiy  in  the 
'Hbrnily,  that,  wlien  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dr^mied  that  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whether  this 
might  proceed  from  a  law-suit  which  was  then  de- 
pending in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  jus- 
tice of  Uie  peace,  I  cannot  determine;  for  1  am  not 
so  Tain  aa  to  think  it  presaeed  any  dignity  that  1 
should  arrive  at  in  future  life,  though  that  was  the 
interpretation  which  the  neighborhood  pu^  upon 
it  1  he  ^pnvity  of  my  behavior  at  mj  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  at  the  time  that  I 
tucked,  seemed  to  favor  my  mother's  dream  ;  for, 
as  she  has  often  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle 
before  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make 
use  of  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the 
bdls  from  it. 

Ai  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  bein^  nothing 
in  it  refnarkaMe,  I  snail  pass  over  it  in  silence.  1 
find  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favorite 
of  DiT  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say;  "  that  my 
part>*'weTp  solid,  and  would  wear  well."  I  had  not 
hepn  Iodje:  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished 
myself  >>v  a  most  profound  silence ;  for  during  the 
tpa4^  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exer- 
ciser <»f  the  college,  1  scarce  uttered  tne  quantity 
of  a  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  upoke  three  sentences  together  in  my 
whole  life.  While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  i 
nplied  myself  with  to  much  diligence  to  my 
mntWm,  that  there  are  few  very  oelebrated  books. 


either  in  the  learned  or  the  modem  tonguee,  which 
I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  1  was  resolved  to 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the 
university  with  the  character  of  an  odd,  unac- 
countable fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing, if  I  would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst 
after  knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  in  which  there  was  anjrthing  new  or 
strange  to  be  seen  ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies 
of  some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Stmd  Cairo  on  pur- 
pose to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid ;  and  as 
soon  as.  I  had  set  myself  right  m  that  particular, 
returned  to  my  native  country  with  great  satis- 
faction.* 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  above  half-a-dozen  of  my  select 
friends  that  know  me  ;  of  whom  my  next  paper 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  la 
no  place  of  general  resort  wherein  1  do  not  often 
maxe  my  appearance. —  Sometimes  I  am  seen 
thrusting  my  nead  into  a  round  of  politicians  at 
Will's,  and  listening  with  ^reat  attention  to  the 
narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular 
audiences.  Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,! 
and  while  1  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post- 
man, overhear  the  conversation  of  every  table  in 
the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  and  sometimes  join  the  little 
committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room,  as  one 
who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face 
is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the 
Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the  theaters  both  of  Drury-lane 
and  the  Haymarket.  1  have  been  taken  for  a  mer- 
chant upon  the  exchange  for  above  these  ten  yeare, 
and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of 
stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short,  wherever  I 
see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them, 
though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator 
of  mankind*  than  aa  one  o^  the  specie's,  '^' which 
meansl  have  made  myself  a  speculairve  statesman, 
soldier^  merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  med- 
dling  wUh  any  bractical  part  in  life.  1  am  very 
well  verseJTln  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or  a  father, 
and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the  economy,  busi- 
ness, and  diversions  of  others,  better  than  thone 
who  are  engaged  in  them ;  as  standers-by  discover 
blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the 
game.     I   never  espoused  any  partY  with   yio- 


leuce.  and  amlpeaplv^c^  ^o  obsey-ve  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  Whiya  and  T 
forced  to  aeclare  myself  by 


^ei^^unlsss  Laball  be 
the  hostilities  of  either 


•  A  nxvtm  on  Mr.  OreaTet,  aad  his  book  entiilod  Pyrami* 
dofn^phia. 

t  Child's  ooffiB*-hotiM  wm  in  8t  Paul'*  church-yard,  and  tlit 
rMort  of  the  clernr;  St  Jamei's  ttood  tb«n  whcra  it  docs 
now;  Jonathan's  waa  in  Ohang»«Ue7:  and  the  Roae  taTwra 
waa  on  the  outildo  of  Tenipl»4wr. 

{Tfl) 
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side.  In  short,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of 
my  life  as  a  looker-on,  which  is  the  character  I 
intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  his- 
tory and  coaracter,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  alto- 
Setner  unqualified  for  the  business  I  have  un- 
ertaken.  As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life 
and  adventures  I  shall  insert  them  in  following 
papers,  as  I  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  meantime, 
when  1  consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity ;  and 
since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fullness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  pnut  myself  out, 
if  possible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by 
my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  so  many  useful  disco- 
veries which  I  have  made  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  silent  man.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
I  shall  publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughts  every 
morning,  lor  me  peneiitor  my  cotemporaries :  ana 
llf  1  can  in  any  way  conlribute *tol£ie  di versioti  or" 


Linking  that 
lived  mvaltiV  *-  " 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I 
have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper :  and  which,  for 
several  important  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself, 
at  least  for  some  time  :  I  mean  an  account  of  my 
name,  age,  and  lodjg^iugs.  I  must  confess,  I  would 
gratify  ray  reader  in  anything  that  is  reasonable  ; 
but  as  for  these  three  particulars,  though  I  am 
sensible  they  might  tena  very  much  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a 
resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  expose 
me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civili- 
ties, wnich  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to 
me  ;  for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and 
dress  as  very  great  secrets ;  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself, 
I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  concerned  witli  me  in 
this  work  :  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan 
of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters 
of  importance  are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my 
frienuM  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those 
who  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with  me  may 
direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's, in  LitUe  Britain.  For  I  must  further  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  though  our  club  meets 
only  on  Tuesday  and  Thursdays,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. — C. 


No.  2.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  2,  1710-11. 


-Aflt  alU  MX 


Et  plures,  udo  concIamMit  ore.— ^trv..  Sat.  tU,  1C7. 
8tx  more,  at  leaat,  join  their  ooneenting  Toke. 

Thx  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Wor- 
cestershire, of  an  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his 
name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  g^at-grandfa- 
ther  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country -dance 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that 
shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and 
merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very 
■iogular  in   his   behavior,  but  his  singularities 

groceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  aro  contradictions 
>  Uie  manners  of  the  world  only  as  he  thinks  the 


world  is  in  the  wron^.  However,  this  ha 
creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  i 
sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfi 
to  modes  and  forms  maktt  him  but  the  rea 
and  more  capable  to  ploase  and  oblige  all  ' 
know  him.  When  he  is  in  town  he  lives  in  Si 
square.*  It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a  bach 
by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  penr 
beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him. 
fore  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what 
call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with 
Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etnerege,  fav 
a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town  and  kio 
bully  Dawsonf  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  cal] 
him  youngster.  But  being  ill-used  by  the  ab< 
mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  3 
and  a-half ;  and  though,  his  temper  being  in 
rall^  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  be  grew  care 
of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwiud.  He  < 
tinues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same 
that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repu 
which,  in  his  merry  humors,  he  tells  us,  haa  b 
in  and  out  twelve  times,  since  he  first  wore  it. 
is  said  Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desires  a 
he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  that  i 
reported  he  has  frequently  offended  in  point 
chastity  with  beff^ars  ana  gipsies :  but  thli 
looked  upon,  by  nis  friends,  mher  as  mattei 
raillery  tnan  truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-si 
year,  cheerful,  gay  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  good  ho 
00th  in  town  ancf  country;  a  ^eat  lover  of  m 
kind  ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  la 
behavior,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  Uian 
teemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  am 
fied,  all  the  young  women  profess  love  to  h 
and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  compa 
When  he  comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  serva 
by  their  names,  and  talks  aXL  the  way  up-stain 
a  visit.  I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  j 
tice  of  the  quorum;  that  he  fills  Uie  chair  a 
quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  th 
months  ago  gained  universal  applause,  by 
plaining  a  passage  in  the  game  act 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authoi 
among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  mem 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man  of  great  probity,  1 
and  understanding  ;  but  he  has  chosen  his  pi 
of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  < 
humorsome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
clinations.    He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  la 
of  the  land/tind  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  1 
house  in  those  of  the  stage.    Aristotle  and  Ia 
ginus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  tk 
Littlefeon  or  Coke.     The  father  sends  up  en 
post,  questions  relating  to  marriage-articles,  leas 
and    tenures  in    the  neighborhood ;    all   whi 
questions  he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to  ansv 
and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.    He  is  studying  t 
passions  themselves,  when  ne  should  be  inquiri 
into  the  debates  among  men  which  arise  frt 
them.    He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  t 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  0 
case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.    No  o 
ever  took  him   for  a  fool  ;  but  none,  except  1 
intimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  w 
This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterest 
and  agreeable :  as  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drai 
from  business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  co 
versation.    His  taste  for  books  is  a  little  too  hi 
for  the  age   he   lives   in  ;  he   has  read  ril,  D 
approves  of  very  few.     His  familiarity  with  tl 
customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  tl 

•At  that  time  the  genteelert  part  of  the  town. 

tThb  fellow  WM  %  noted  aherper,  ■WMgeter,  end  i 
bMobee  eboat  town,  «t  the  tfaae  here  polaiid  out:  he  w 
well  known  in  BladtGdany  and  tta  then  nnfeaoaa  pnrUeuB. 
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ndentSy  makes  him  a  rery  delicate  observer  of 
vhat  oecora  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is 
m  cxeellent  eritic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 
hoar  of  business ;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  tnrough 
JTew-Inn.  crosses  througb  Rassell-court,  and  takes 
itorn  at  Will's  till  the  play  be^ns;  he  has  his 
ilioea  rubbed  and  his  perriwiff  powdered  at  the 
barber's  as  yoa  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  aodienoe  when  he  is  st  a  play,  for  the 
aebora  haire  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freepoit,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city 
of  LondoiL  A  person  of  indefatigable  industry, 
■troar  reason,  and  great  experience.  His  notions 
of  tnoe  i|e  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  naoally  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which 
would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich 
■MB)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Common.  He  is 
aeoaainted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and 
win  tell  TOO  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
to  coctcna  dominion  by  arms :  for  true  power  is  to 
be  gol  b^  arts  and  inaustry.  He  will  often  argue, 
tkal  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultiviSed, 
ve  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another, 
ftom  anotiber.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  dili- 
gcnee  makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valor, 
aad  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the 
•word.  He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims, 
OBong  which  the  greatest  favorite  is,  "  A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  got."  A  general  trader  of  good 
sense  is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general 
scholar ;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaf- 
iseted  eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse 
gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another 
nmn.  He  has  made  his  fortune  himself;  and  says 
that  England  may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms, 
by  as  puin  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than 
other  men:  though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say 
this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  com- 
pass, but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is  an 


Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  site  Cap- 
tain Sentrr,*  a  eentleman  of  great  courage,  good 
nnderstancling,  out  invincible  modesty.  Hie  is 
one  o(  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very 
awkward  at  patting  their  talente  within  the  ob- 
servation of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them. 
He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved  him- 
self with  great  ^^antiy  in  several  engagemente 
and  at  several  sieges ;  but  having  a  small  estate 
of  his  own,  and  Ming  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he 
has  quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can 
rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something 
ci  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard 
him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where  merit 
is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view,  impudence 
should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  had 
talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
sour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he  left 
the  world,  because  he  wss  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict 
honesty,  and  an  even  regular  behavior,  are  in 
thefn«lvefl  oljstacles  to  nim  that  must  press 
throu)^  cn>wds,  who  endeavor  at  the  same  end 
with  hiuiNilf,  the  favor  of  a  commander.  He  will, 
however,  in  his  way  of  talk  excuse  generals,  for 
not  di<«posing  according  to  men's  desert,  or  in- 

2uiriog  into  It ;  for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who 
as  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break 
through  to  come  at  me,  &h  I  have  to  come  at  him : 
therelure  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who 
would  mak^  a  figure,  especially  iu  a  militery  way, 
mucft  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist  his 
patroiragainst  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders, 

*  IC  ba«  been  Mdd,  that  the  reel  penon  alluded  to  under 
Chfa  nme  wae  C.  Kempenfrlt  fkther  of  the  Admiral  Kemp- 
enfell  wIk»  deplorabW  kMt  hU  iife,  when  ths  Rofal  Qeorse  of 
UO  ffiraa  mak  at  8|iitlM«l,  Aag. »,  17t9L 


by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication. 
He  says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is 
your  duhr.  With  this  candor  does  the  gentleman 
speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same  frank- 
nek(  runs  through  all  his  oonversation.  The 
military  part  of  nis  life  has  furnished  him  with 
many  adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is  never 
overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  coAmand  men 
in  the  utmost  d^pree  below  him;  nor  ever  too 
obsequious,  from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly 
above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  hu- 
moriste,  unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and 

f>leasures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gsJ- 
ant  Will  Honeycomb,*  a  gentleman  who,  accord- 
ind  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  but  having  been  very  careful  of  his  person, 
and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made 
but  very  little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on 
his  forenead,  or  traces  on  his  brain.  His  person 
is  well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  which  men 
usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life 
dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habite  as  others 
do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him, 
and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the  history  of  every 
mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the 
French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of 
placing  their  hoods — ^whose  frailty  was  covered 
Dy  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and  whose  vanity  to 
snow  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  snort 
in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation 
and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As 
other  men  of  nis  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  an  occasion,  he 
will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced 
at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten — another 
was  teken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  iu 
the  Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he  has 
ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance, 
or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  JbNeauty, 
mother  of  the  present  Lord  Such  a-ono.  If  you 
speak  of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a  lively 
thing  in  the  house,  he  starts  up,  ''He  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirable  begot  him ;  the 
rogue  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  that  young  fellow's 
mother  used  me  moro  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
I  ever  made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking 
of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation  among 
us  of  a  more  sedate  turn ;  and  I  find  there  >s  not 
one  of  the  company,  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak 
at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man, 
who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred  fine  gentleman. 
To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not 
concerned,  he  is  an  honest,  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom 
I  am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ; 
for  he  visite  us  but  seldom ;  but  when  he  does.'il 
adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 
self. He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man, 
of  general  learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the 
most  exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  accept  of  such  cares  and  business 
as  prefermente  in  his  function  would  oblige  him 
to ;  he  is  therefore  among  divines  what  a  chamber- 
counselor  is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create*  nim  fol- 
lowers, as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others. 
He  seldom  introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon ; 


•It  haa  heen  laid  that  Colonel  Clelvod  iraa  ernvV*^"*^  ^A 
i  hsfs  teea  the  real  penoa  sUsd«&  to  undn  \hla  dnxicAat . 
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but  we  are  HO  fur  gone  in  years,  that  ho  obeerves, 
when  he  in  among  us,  an  eanieittness  to  have  him 
fidl  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats 
with  much  authority,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to 
the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  hope 
from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my 
ordinary  companions. — R. 


I 


No.  3.]  SATURDAY,  MARCH  3, 171011. 

It  quo  quiMut  fbra  ftndlo  dcTfnctoi  adluervt, 
Avt  qoSbiu  m  rtbiia  moltam  •oaui  ante  monti, 
Atqne  In  qna  rmtkme  Aiit  oontonto  magla  mens, 
In  •omnii  radem  ptoromque  TMemur  oMre. 

LocB.,  1.  It,  M9. 

yFhaA  utadiM  plMai|.  what  most  delight, 

And  fill  BMUi'f  tboogntM,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  night. 

Cancfl. 

Isr  one  of  my  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I 
looked  into  the  ^reat  hall,  where  the  hank  is  kopt, 
and  was  not  a  bttle  pleased  to  see  the  directors, 
secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members 
of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act  in  that 
just  and  regular  economy.  This  revived  in  luy 
memory  the  many  discourses  which  I  had  both 
read  and  heard  concerning  the  decay  of  public 
credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  be- 
cause thej  have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to 
separate  interests  ana  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employ- 
ment for  a  whole  night,  so  that  1  fell  insensibly 
into  a  kind  of  methmiical  dream,  which  disposed 
hU  my  conrpmplations  into  a  vision,  or  allegory, 
or  what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Mcthouffht  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
had  b«!en  the  morning  before ;  but  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  the  compaiij  that  I  left  there,  I  saw  ^- 
ward  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  v>rginr 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they 
told  me  was  Puhlic  CSed.it... '33w.walj«Sj.iHfltead 
of  beioj^  liHorned  with  pictun»^and  luaps^  .?ere 
huiu;  with  many  acta  (if  "paHrsuuent '  wntteiii  in 

Sl&n  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
e  matfua  charta,  with  the  act  of  uniformity  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  act  of  toleration  on  the  left. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, which  was  placed  full  in  the  eyo  of  the 
yinrin  that  sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides 
of  uie  hall  were  covered  with  such  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
public  funds.  The  lady  Keem(>d  to  set  an  un- 
sp^ikable  value  u|)on  thosi>  several  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  of\on  smiled  with  a  secret 
pleasure,  as  she  looked  up«>n  them ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  showed  a  very  particular  uneasiness, 
if  she  saw  anything  approaching  that  lui^ht  hurt 
them.  She  appeared,  indetnl,  infinitely  timorous 
in  all  her  Whaviur  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was  trou- 
bled with  vapors,  as  1  was  afterward  told  by  one 
who  1  found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she 
chaneed  color,  and  startled  at  everything  she 
heard.  She  wa>*  lik<^'yia<»  fns  I  Ri>i»rwiM-.l  fnnmii 
a  ^^reatcr  valetudinanan  than  any  I  had  ever  met 
^^th..ft^eii^llf3tjr  j^wp /i^Cj.auiireubjec^  to  such 

TMOtnAr^ffty   <»nnatiniptiima^  tluit,  iu   lUo  twiukllll^ 

of  aji  ^Cf  she  should  fall  away  fniin  the  most 
flo\^a^  complexion,  and  niost  healthful  stale  of 
b<^y.  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.  Her  recoveries 
were  often  as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that 
she  trould  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wastiuff 
distemper,  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  ana 
yiffor. 
I  had  yery  soon  an  opportunity  of  obaenring 


these  quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitnt 
There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries, ' 
received  every  hour  letters  from  all  psrts  of 
world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
perpetually  reading  to  hor ;  and  according  to 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  ezoMdii 
attentive,  she  chanfl;ed  color,  and  discoveied  n 
symptoms  of  hc»dth  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  w.as_a_.prQdi^QU0_hei| 
bags  of  pioney.  which  were  piled  upon  one  ane 
sohigh  that  they  touched  tne  ceiling.  Thel 
on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was  cov 
with  vast  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in  pyrai 
on  either  side  of  hor.  But  this  1  did  not  so  n 
wonder  at,  when  I  heard,  upon  inquiry^hat 
had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch  which  uie  | 
tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessei 

and  that   >t^'>  nimM   runvfti-t.  whftt^TO  ahp  pip 

iuto  th^t.p.recious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hun 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  adr 
met  bought  \ho  JialL?'ss_al^med^the.  .doflOL 
open^.aud  there  enteireThalf  a  dozen  of  the  . 
hideouspTiautomVtliat  I  had  ever  seen  (eveii 
<J'?!Di5?wfiire'tTiat  time.  They  came  m  til 
t^'o,  thovij;h  matched  in  the  most  dissociable : 
nv'r,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance 
would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  their  habits 
])ersons.  for  which  reason  I  shall  only  infora 
reader,  that  the  .  first  couple  ^  were  T yraniy 
Anarclij',  the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Ata< 
the  third  the  Genius  "of  the  coinmohweQ 
youiig  ^isn  of  alx>ut  twenty -two  years  bf^ 
whose  naiho  r  could  not  learii.  He  had  a  "a 
in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
brandished  at  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  a  cil 
who  stood  by  me,  whispi>red  in  my  eaif)  IE 
saw  a  sponge  in  his  left  nand-f  The  dance 
maiiy  jairing  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
moon,  and  earth  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  danoi 
gether  for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse  one  an< 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  wha 
been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  tnrone  i 
have  been  almost  frightened  to  distraction,  ha 
seen  but  any  one  of  these  specters;  what 
must  liave  been  her  condition  when  she  saw 
all  in  a  body?  Slic  fainted  and  died  away  i 
sight, 

£t  noqne  Jam  eolor  est  mifto  candore  mborl : 
>icc  vifEor,  ft  Tinm,  vt  qiw*  modo  vioa  phMsebant, 
Nee  corpu*  remanet.  Onp  Met.,  ill,  4BI, 


-flor  HpiriU  faint. 


Her  blooming  nhoekfl  amome  a  pallid  tainti 
And  Karcv  hvr  form  rcnudnii. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  the  hill  of  m 
J^tig^  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  si 
\ug  and  falling  into  so  many  empty  bagn,  t 
now  found  iu»t  above  a  tenth  part  of  then 
been  filled  with  money. 

The  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space,  and 
the  same  figure,  as  the  bags  that  were  really 
with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  ail 
callcHl  into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of 
which  Homer  tells  us  his  hero  received  as  i 
sent  from  Ji^jlus.  The  great  heaps  of  so! 
either  side  the  throne  now  app«>ared  to  be 
heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched  s 
bound  up  together  in  bunales,  like  Bath  fagc 

While  I  vju  LuutiutiuK  this  suddeu  deaoi 
that  had  been  made  bcToro  me,  the  whole 
vauishud.    In  the  rtM>in  of  the  frightful  spe 
there  now  Atttcred  a  second  dance  uf  appar. 
very  a^peeably  matched  together,  and  iiiade 


« Jamee  Stuart,  the  pretended  Prlnee  of  Wales,  bon 
10. 168&— flee  Tat^  No.  187. 
f  To  wipe  oat  the  natiwial  debt. 
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The  second  was 
and  the  third  a 


jaeyer  yen.*  with  the  Genius 
_  At  the  first  entrance  tJie  itSSy 
swelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the 
pile  of  fagoCB  and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into 
pyramids  of  g:uineas:  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  so 
Innsported  with  joj  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must 
confess  I  wonld  &in  hare  fallen  asleep  again  to 
have  cloaed  my  riaion,  if  I  could  navo  done 
it.— C. 


Jfo.  4.]    MONDAY.  MARCH  5,  1710-11. 


•Ittqoe  alleiitU? 

UQB.,2  8ikt,>i,ft8. 

■Utnee  md  werve. 

Ax  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world, 
it  rer^  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of 
bat  his  jperfonnanees.  With  a  good  share  of  this 
vanitj  in  mj  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these 
three  days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I 
hare  sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which 
did  not  difipleaae  me,  I  hare  been  encountered  b^ 
others  whioi  eaye  me  much  mortification.  It  is 
iacredifale  to  Uiink  how  empty  I  hare  in  this  time 
obserred  some  part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere 
Usaks  thej  are  what  they  first  come  abroad  in  the 
Boming,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand  until  they 
me  set  a-going  by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  penoDB  are  rery  aoceptable  to  a  young  au- 
thor, for  they  desire  nq  more  in  anything  but  to 
be  new,  to  be  agreeable.  If  I  found  consolation 
amone  such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  in- 
capacity of  others.  These  are  mortals  who  have 
a  certain  cariosity  without  power  of  reflection, 
sad  persaed  my  p^>ere  like  spectators  rather  than 
readers.  Sst  taere  is  so  little  pleasure  in  inqui- 
risa  that  so  nearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the 
wiorst  way  in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious 
about  it)  that  upon  the  whole  1  resolved  for  the 
future  to  go  OB  in  my  ordinary  way ;  and  without 
too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  business  of  repu- 
tation, to  be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  my 
actions,  but  yeiy  negligent  of  the  consequences 
of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by 
any  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds  in  what  we  do.  One  woulcT  think  a 
silent  man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one 
breathing,  should  be  very  little  liable  to  misrepre- 
sentations ;  and  vet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken 
«p  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  than  my  pro- 
feund  taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune, 
that,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since 
afrcted  crowds.  He  who  comes  into  assemblies 
saly  to  gnlify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a 
ignre,  enjovs  the  pleasures  of  retirement  in  a 
more  exquisite  degree  than  he  possibly  could  in 
hisckMct;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  raiser, 
are  followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any 
they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt  from  the 
paaaions  with  which  othere  are  tormented,  is  the 
only  nWasiiig  solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say 
with  the  sage,  "  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.'' 

As  I  am  insi^ificant  to  the  company  in  public 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither 
aa  loofit  do,  to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity 
of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and 
have  often  as  kind  looks  from  well  dressed  gen- 
Cknnen  and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon 
one  ai  his  audience.  Tnere  are  so  many  gratifi- 
cations attend  this  public  sort  of  obscurity,  that 

*TIm  Elector  of  Hanover,  sftemunl  Oeorgc  L 


some  little  distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their 
anguish ;  and  I  did,  the  other  day,  without  Uie 
least  displeasure,  overhear  one  say  of  me,  "  that 
strange  lellow;"  and  another  answer,  "I  have 
known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  yeare,  and 
so  must  you  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  firat  ever 
asked  who  he  was."  There  are,  I  must  confess, 
many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  them- 
selves no  further  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  very  currently 
by  the  appellation  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I 
have  the  hignest  satisfaction  of  beholding  all 
nature  with  an  unprejudiced  eye ;  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I 
can,  with  the  greater  sagacity,  consider  Uieir 
talents,  manners,  failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one 
sense,  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and 
vivacity.  Thus  my  want  of.  or  rather  resignation 
of  speech,  gives  me  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary 
penetration  in  seeing ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I 
nave  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest  of  man- 
kind, and  made  shrewd  guesses  without  being  ad- 
mitted to  their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts 
and  rcflectinns  of  all  whom  1  behold.  It  is  irom 
hence  that  ffood  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
force  toward  affecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men 
flourishing  in  courts,  and  languishing  in  jails, 
without  being  prejudiced,  from  their  circumstances, 
to  their  favor  or  disadvantage;  but  from  their 
inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condition,  often 
pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

'Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their 
countenance,  their  sentiments  of  the  objects  be- 
fore them.  I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such 
an  extravagance  that  the  few  who  are  intimate 
with  me  answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked  my 
head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will  Honey- 
comb was  very  enteitaining  the  other  night  at  a 
play,  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  right  hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  ^ntleman  believed 
Will  was  talking  to  himself,  when  upon  my  look- 
ing with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a 
box  before  us,  he  said,  "I  am  quite  of  another 
opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing 
aspect,  but,  methinks,  that  simplicity  in  her  coun- 
tenance is  rather  childish  than  innocent."  When 
I  observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said,  "  I  grant 
her  dress  is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit 
of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for  though," 
continued  he,  *'  I  allow  a  beauty  to  be  as  mucn  to 
be  commended  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  as  a 
wit  for  that  of  his  language,  yet  if  she  has  stolen 
the  color  of  her  ribbons  from  another,  or  had  ad- 
vice about  her  trimmings,  I  shall  not  allow  her 
the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would  call  a 
plagiary  an  author."  When  I  threw  my  eye 
toward  the  next  woman  to  her.  Will  *poke  what  I 
looked,  according  to  his  romantic  ima^nnation,  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin  ; 
behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastized  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good-na- 
ture, and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her 
countenance ;  she  knows  she  is  hanasomc,  but 
tflie  knows  she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned 
with  conscious  virtue !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in 
those  eyes !  What  a  bloom  in  that  person !  How 
is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her  appearance  I 
Her  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look 
the  force  of  language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  my  eyes  away  from  thia 
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object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thought- 
letM  creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  por- 
traiture of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  paint- 
en,  which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the 
^neral  entertainment  of  my  life:  I  never  enter 
into  the  commerce  of  discourse  with  any  but  my 
particular  friends,  and  not  in  public  even  with 
them.  Such  a  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me 
uncommon  reflections ;  but  this  effect  I  cannot 
communicate  but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleas- 
ures are  almost  wholly  confin^  to  those  of  the 
sight,  I  tiUce  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  1 
have  always  had  an  (iasy  and  familiar  admittance 
to  the  fair  sex.  If  I  nerer  praised  or  flattered,  I 
never  belied  or  contradicted  them.  As  these  com- 
pose half  the  world,  and  are,  by  the  just  com- 
plaisance and  gallantry  of  our  nation,  the  more 
powerful  part  of  our  people,  1  shall  dedicate  a 
considerame  share  of  thei»e,  my  speculations,  to 
their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young  through 
all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity,  marriage, 
and  widowhood.  When  it  is  a  woman's  day,  in 
mj  works,  I  shall  endeavor  at  a  style  ana  air 
suitable  to  their  understanding.  When  I  sav  this, 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower  but  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon.  Dis- 
eourse  for  their  entertainment  is  not  to  be  debased, 
but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned  without 
talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he 
discovers  he  can  dance,  though  he  does  not  cut 
eapers.  In  a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greateijtt 
glory  of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.  In  order  to 
it,  I  shall  treat  on  matters  which  relate  to  females, 
as  they  are  concerned  to  approach  or  fly  from  the 
other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood, 
interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occasion  I  think 
it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  I 
may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall  never  betray  what 
the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  other  in  my  pres- 
ence. At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false  pro- 
testations which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in 
public  assemblies :  but  endeavor  to  make  both 
sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in 
their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love,  during  the 
time  of  my  speculations,  shall  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  any  other  affiiir  of  less  con- 
sideration. As  this  is  tne  greatest  concern,  men 
shall  be  from  henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  re- 
proach for  misbehavior  in  it.  Falsehciod  in  love 
shall  hereafter  liear  a  blacker  aspect  than  infidelity 
in  friendship,  or  villany  in  business.  For  this 
great  and  guod  end,  all  breaches  against  that  no- 
ble passion,  Uie  ci^nent  of  society,  shall  be  se- 
verely exaiiiint'd.  But  this,  and  all  other  matters 
looMtiv  hint«fd  al  now,  and  in  my  former  papers, 
shall  nave  thoir  pro|HT  pliicv  in  my  following  dis- 
oourmm.  Tho  presfut  writing  is  only  to  aumon- 
ish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  in  mo  an 
idle  but  a  busy  HjM'Otatur. — It. 


No.  5.]    TUKSDAY,  MAUCII  6,  1710-11. 

■ipiwUtau  •dulwd  rirfuui  UtiHiAUiir— llim.,  Am.  IHMt,  v.  6. 
AdtuUiwI  to  llio  itlght,  wuuiil  yuu  uut  Uughf 

An  opera  may  1mi  allowtnl  to  Ik*  (>xtravagantly 
lavish  lu  its  dt't'onitiouH,  iih  its  only  dcHign  is  to 
gratify  thu  seiibuH.  luid  keep  up  an  indolent  atten- 
ttou  lu  the  audit'iicu.  CuniUKWi  senst)  however 
requints,  that  tliore  should  U*  nothing  in  the 
scencji  iUid  uuu'hiiu'S  which  may  appear  child- 
ish and  absurd.  Uow  wimld  the  wits  of  King 
Qharlua's  time  hiive  laughed  to  have  seen  Nicolini 


expoeed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of  ennine,  sad 
ing  in  an  open  tx>at  upon  a  sea  of  pastebc 
What  a  field  of  raillery  would  they  have  bee 
into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted 
eons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  d 
oy  Flanders'  marcs,  and  real  cascades  in  arti 
landscapes?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  wool 
form  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not 
mixed  together  in  the  same  piece ;  and  thi 
scenes  wMch  are  designed  as  the  repreeenti 
of  nature  should  be  filled  with  resemblances 
not  with  the  things  themselves.  If  one  f 
represent  a  wide  champaign  countnr  filled 
herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
the  country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  c 
several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and 
This  is  joining  together  inconsistencies,  anc 
king  the  decoration  partly  real  and  partly 
ginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I  have 
said  to  the  directors,  as  well  as  to  the  admire 
our  modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets,  about  a 
night  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carry 
cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder ; 
as  1  was  wondering  witn  myself  what  ui 
would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  lucki 
an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  same  curi* 
Upon  his  asking  what  he  had  upon  his  shoi 
he  told  him  that  he  had  been  Duying  spai 
for  the  opera.  **  Sparrows  for  the  opera," 
his  friend,  licking  ids  lips ;  "  what !  are  tl 
be  roasted?" — ">io,  no,'' says  the  other,  * 
are  to  enter  toward  the  end  o^  the  first  act,  s 
fly  about  the  sta^e." 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  cur 
so  far,  that  I  immediately  bought  the  opei 
which  means  I  perceived  the  sparrows  w( 
act  the  pazt  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful  | 
though  upon  a  nearer  inquiry  I  found  the 
rows  put  the  same  trick  upon  the  audieno 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all*  practiced  upon  his  mist 
for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music 
ceeded  from  a  concert  of  flageolets  and  bird- 
which  were  planted  behind  the  scenes.  A 
same  time  I  made  this  discovery,  I  found  l 
discourse  of  the  actors,  that  there  were  grof 
signs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  o; 
that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break  down  i 
of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise  the  audience  w 
party  of  a  hundred  horse,  and  that  there 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-rivei 
the  house,  to  be  employed  in  iets-d'eau  and  i 
works.  This  project,  as  I  have  since  hea; 
postponed  till  the  summer  season,  when 
thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  foui 
and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  rei 
ing  to  people  of  quality.  In  the  meantin 
find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  fo 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filled 
thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and 
works,  which  the  audience  may  look  upon 
out  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  much 

ger  of  Wing  burnt ;  for  there  are  several  en 
lied  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  mil 
warning,  in  case  aiiy  such  accident  should 
pen.  llowever,  as  I  have  a  verv  great  friem 
for  the  owner  of  this  theater,  f  hope  that  h 
been  wise  enough  to  insure  his  house  befo: 
would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  be 
surprising,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poc 
different  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magiciai 
different  sexes.  Armida  (as  «we  are  told  ii 
argument)  was   an  Amazonian  enchantress 


*  A  oonMdy  br  J.  Diyctoi^  borrowed  firom  QointiulVs 
Indlier»t|  and  um  Stoozdi  of  MoUare. 
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poor  Sgnior  Cuoini  (as  ire  learn  fitmi  the  persona 
lUMoacnted)  a  Christian  conjurer  (Mago  Chrit- 
Umm).  I  mast  confess  I  am  Yery  much  puzzled 
to  find  hoir  an  Amazon  should  be  versea  in  the 
black  art,  or  how  a  good  Ohristian,  for  such  is  the 
part  of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 
To  eonsider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall 
giro  yon  a  tMle  of^the  Italian,  from  the  first  lines 
of  hia  preface :  "  BeeoH,  hemgno  leUore,  tin  parto 
a  p&eke  mrt,  dk  ae  bem  nmio  di  noUe,  non  e  perd 
dkwU  4U  ttrntkre,  md  ft  lard  wnoturt  fylio  d^Apol- 
is  con  folrfcff  rmaoio  di  Pamaue :"  "Behold,  g[en- 
tle  reader,  the  oirth  of  a  few  evenings,  which, 
tlioa^  it  be  the  oflbpring  of  the  night,  is  not  the 
abortive  of  darkness,  but  will  make  itself  known 
to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Par- 
naasua."  He  afterward  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer 
Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint 
us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style,  that  he  com 
pooed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight  Such  are  the 
wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so  ambitiously  conform 
oaraelvea.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest  writers 
among  the  modem  Italians  express  themselves  iu 
inch  a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such  tedious 
circainlocntions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pedants 
in  our  country;  and  at  the  same  time  ml  their 
irritinga  with  sucb  poor  imaginations  and  con- 
ceits, aa  oar  youths  are  ashamed  of  before  they 
have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
vhicn  produces  this  difference  in  the  works  of  the 
two  nations ;  but  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
tfiis,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Ital- 
ians, such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Engliah  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking 
and  expressing  themselves,  resemble  those  authors 
mnch  more  than  the  modem  Italians  pretend  to 
do.  And  SB  for  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the 
dreams  of  this  opera*  are  taken,  I  must  entirely 
ame  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse  in 
Virgil  it  worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of 
Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows :  there  have  been 
ao  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera, 
that  it  IS  feared  the  house  will  never  get  rid  of 
them;  and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  make 
their  entrance  in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes, 
•o  as  to  be  seen  flyiuff  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or 
perching  upon  a  kings  throne— beside  the  incon- 
Teniencea  which  the  heads  of  the  audience  may 
aometimes  suffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  there  was  once  a  denlgn  of  casting 
into  an  opera  the  story  of  Whittin^n  and  his 
Ont,  and  that,  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got 
together  a  great  quantity  of  mice;  but  Mr.  Rich, 
the  proprietor  of  the  playhouse,  venr  prudently 
eonsidcred  that  it  would  be  impossible  tur  the  cat 
to  kill  them  idl,  and  that  consequently  the  princes 
of  the  stage  mieht  be  as  much  infested  witn  mice, 
aa  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  ar- 
rival upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And  indeed  I 
eannot  blame  him;  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon 
that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  per- 
formers in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous 
pied  piperf,  who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great 
town  in  6«Tnany  follow  his  music,  and  by  that 
meam*  cleared  tfie  place  of  those  little  noxious 
animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  be- 


tween London  and  Wise*  (who  will  be  appointed 
gardeners  of  the  playhouse)  to  fumish  me  opera 
of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove:  and 
that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing-birda 
will  be  personated  by  tom-tits,  the  undertakera 
beinff  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  monej 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.— C. 


^BinaJiio,  an  operm.  9to.,  1711.  The  plan  of  Aaron  Hill; 
Cke  Itaiiaa  wonla  inr  Sig.  G. Roeai;  and  tho  muBic  by  llandel. 

tJaiM  25, 12S4,  the  rata  and  mice  by  which  Ilamolen  waa 
hUlHtfld,  were  allured.  It  le  taiiL.  by  a  piper,  to  a  oontlguooa 
liver,  ia  wkkh  they  were  all  dzow^keO. 


No.  6.]      WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7. 1710-11. 

Credehant  hoe  ffrande  nefSu,  et  morte  plaadnm. 

Si  Jarenls  retiOo  non  awnrrejterat  Juv.,  Sal,  zfll,  64b 

'  Twaa  implona  then  (so  modi  was  age  reverM) 

For  youth  to  keep  their  seats  when  aa  old  man  appeared. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  tho 
abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  haa  diffused  itself 
through  both  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind, 
and  there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who 
is  not  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit 
and  sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.  But  thia 
unhappy  affectation  of  b!eing  wise  rather  Uum 
honest,  witty  than  ^;ood-natured,  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such  false  impres- 
sions are  owing  to  the  abandoned  writings  oi  men 
of  wit,  and  the  awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  waa  saying  last  night, 
that  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  pSurta 
deserved  to  be  nanged.  The  reflections  of  such 
men  are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which 
they  are  concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  more  than  ordinary  infamy  and  punish- 
ment, for  offending  affainst  such  quick  admoni- 
tions as  their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting 
the  fine  edge  of  their  minds  iii  such  a  manner,  thiS 
they  are  no  more  shocked  at  vice  and  folly  than 
men  of  slower  capacities.  There  is  no  greater 
monster  in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man  of  great 
parts.  He  lives  uke  a  man  in  a  palsy,  with  one 
side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys  the 
satisfaction  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he 
has  lost  the  taste  of  good-will,  of  friendship,  of 
innocence.  Scarecrow,  the  bemur  in  Lincoln'a- 
inn-fields,  who  disabled  himseu  in  his  right  leg, . 
and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get' himself  a  warm  sup- 
per and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not  half  so  despicable 
a  wretch  as  such  a  man  of  sense.  The  beggar  haa 
no  relish  above  sensations ;  he  finds  rest  more 
agreeable  than  motion ;  and  while  he  haa  a  warm 
fire  and  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to 
be  whipped.  Every  man  who  terminates  his  satis- 
factions and  enjoyments  within  the  supply  of  hie 
own  necessities  and  passions  is,  says  Sir  Roger, 
in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  "But," 
continued  he,  "  for  the  Toss  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  men  of  fine  parti 
forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no  matter  what  is  aone, 
so  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But  to  me,  who  am  so 
whimsical  in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  to 
nature  and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most  shin- 
ing circumstance  and  equipage,  appears  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  fellow  above  mentioned, 
but  more  contemptible  in  proportion  to  what  more 
he  robs  the  public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I 
lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole 
man  is  to  move  together;  that  every  action  of  any 
importance  is  to  nave  a  prospect  for  the  pul^ 
lie  good:  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  in- 
difrcrent  actions  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or  religion,  of  good-breeding; 
without  this,  a  man,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  la 
hoppine  instead  of  walking ;  he  is  not  in  his  en* 
tire  ana  proper  motion." 


•  London  and  Wise  were  the  Qne«n*s 
Uaia. 


QNeduMtt  t^^Ua 
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While  the  honest  knight  iras  thas  bewildering 
himself  in  good  starts,  1  looked  attentivelj  upon 
him,  which  made  him,  I  thought,  collect  his  mmd 
a  little.  "  What  I  aim  at,"  says  he,  "  is  to  repre- 
■ent,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  under- 
standings ,  and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things 
the  most  inexcusable.  Reason  ahould  govern 
passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often 
subservient  to  it;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one 
would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  always  a  good 
man/'  This  degeneracy  is  not  only  the  gu'iB,  of 
particular  persons,  but  also  at  some  times  of  a 
whole  people;  and  perhaps  it  may  appear  upon 
examination,  that  tne  most  polite  ages  are  the 
least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
folly  of  admitting  wit  ana  learning  as  merit  in 
themrfblves,  without  considering  the  application 
of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  rule,  not  so 
much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it. 
But  this  false  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of 
honest  minds,  and  true  taste,  air  Richard  Black- 
more  says,  with  as  much  ^;ood  sense  as  virtue, "  It 
is  a  mighty  shame  and  dishonor  to  employ  excel- 
lent faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  numor  and 
please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit  and 
angeUc  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the 
whole  creation."  He  goes  on  soon  after  to  say,  very 
generonsly,  that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his 
poem  '*  to  rescue  the  muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ra- 
Tishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste 
mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment 
suitable  to  their  dignity."  This  certainly  ought 
to  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  appears  in 
public,  and  whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that 
foundation,  injures  his  country  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be 
the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the 
other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  shall 
be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide  our  judgment 
in  what  is  really  becoming  and  ornamental.  Na- 
tsre  and  reason  direct  one  thin^,  passion  and 
humor  another.  To  follow  the  dictates  of  these 
two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is  both  end- 
less and  intricate  ;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our 
passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at  easily 
attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  po- 
lite a  nation  as  any  in  the  world;  but  any  man 
who  thinks,  can  easily  see,  that  the  affectation  of 
being  gay  and  in  fashion,  has  very  near  eaten  up 
onr  gooa  sense,  and  our  religion.  Is  there  any- 
thing so  just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  oe 
built  upon  our  excising  ourselves  in  wnat  is  pro- 
per ana  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  justice  and 
piety  amon^  us  ?  And  yet  is  there  anything  more 
sommon,  than  that  we  run  in  perfect  contradiction 
to  them?  All  which  is  supported  by  no  other 
pretension,  than  that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call 
a  £ood  ^frace. 

i^othing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think 
as.  Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors  is  founded,  I 
think,  upon  instinct;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous 
as  age  Y  I  wake  this  abnipt  transition  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to 
Introduce  a  little  story,  which  I  think  a  pretty  in- 
stance, that  the  most  polite  age  is  in  danger  of 
beinff  the  most  vicious. 

"ft  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  repre- 
BSBtation  of  some  play  exhibited  in  nonor  of  the 
•ommonwealth,  that  an  old  gentleman  came  too 
Iste  for  a  place  suitable  to  nis  age  and  quality. 
Many  of  the  young  ^utlemen,  who  observed  the 
difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to 
kim  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat    The  good  man  bustled  through 


the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when  he  came  to  f] 
seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  i 
close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  coonl 
nance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  we 
round  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  ooe 
sions  there  were  also  particular  places  assigm 
for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man  skulked  t 
ward  the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonian 
that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  ro 
up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  x 
ceived  him  among  them.  The  Athenians  beii 
suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  vi 
tue  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  tnunder  i 
applause :  and  the  old  man  cneA.  out, '  The  Ath 
mans  understand  what  is  good,  but  the  T.aiUMlmif| 
nians  practice  it.'"— R. 


No.  7.]    THURSDAY,  MARCH  8, 1710-11. 


SonmlS,  tSROTM  IWIIgioOB,  _ 

Noctamoa  IsmorM,  ixnrtentaqae  T&«HalaiidiSt 

Uaa.,2£p.,U,iO& 

Viiloiu  and  maclo  spellB  can  you  dMplM, 
Aad  Imgh  at  witdMo,  ghotta,  and  prodiglaaf 

Oonro  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acqnaia 
ance,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  fun 
ly  very  much  dejected.     Upon  asking  him  tl 
occasion  of  it,  he  told  mo  that  his  wife  hi 
dreampt  a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  whic 
they  were  afraid  portended  some  misfortune  1 
themselves  or  to  tneir  children.    At  her  comin 
into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy  j 
her  countenance,  which  I  should  have  been  troi 
bled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  pn 
ceeded.    We  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  afli 
having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while,  "  My  dear, 
says  sne,  turning  to  her  husband,  "you  may  ner 
see  the  stranger  that  was  in  the  candle  last  night 
Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  funO 
affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  taU 
told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand  o 
Thursday.    "Thursday I"  says  she,  "No,  chile 
if  it  please  Qod,  you  shall  not  begin  upon  Childea 
mas-<lay ;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Friday  wi 
be  soon  enough."    I  was  reflecting  with  mysel 
on  the  oddness  of  her  fanc^,  and  wonderine  thi 
anybody  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to  lose 
day  in  every  week.    In  the  midst  of  Uiese  m 
musinfs,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  saj 
upon  uie  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in  sua 
a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  J 
drop    by  the  wa^;   at  which  she    immediate^ 
staitlcd,  and  said  it  fell  toward  her.    Upon  this . 
looked  very  blank;  and  obsorvinjg^  the  concern  a| 
the  whole  table,  began  to  consider  myself,  w|| 
some  confusion,  as  a  person  that  l^ad  brought  i 
disaster  upon  the  family.    The  lady,  however,  rs 
covering  herself  after  a  little  space,  said  to  ha 
husband  with  a  sigh, "  My  dear,  misfortunes  neva 
come  single."    My  friend,  I  found,  acted  but  ai 
under  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  of  mon 
good-nature  than  understanding,  thinks  himself 
obliTOd  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humon 
of    nis    yoke-fellow.    "Do    not    you  remembeTj 
child,"  says  she,  "  that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt  ths 
salt  upon  the  table  ?"    "  Yes,"  says  he, "  mywlear, 
and  tne  next  post  brought  us  an  account  of  ths 
battle  of  Almanza."    The  reader  may  guess  at  ths 
figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this  mischief. 
I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  with 
my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter  confu- 
sion, the  lady  seeing  me  quitting  my  knife  and 
fork,  and  laying  them  across  one  another  on  my 
plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humor  her  so  hi 
as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them 
side  by  side.    What  the  absuxdi^  was  whieh  I 
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ktd  eommitted  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose 
there  iras  somo  tradittoiiaiy  superstition  in  it;  and 
thenfora,  in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I 
diq>oacd  of  mj  knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel 
linea,  ▼kich  is 'the  figure  I  shall  aiways  lay  them 
in  far  the  futoxe,  tkoufh  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
fcr  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
haa  eooceiTed  an  aversion  to  bim.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that 
•he  rsgsrded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  onfortunate  aspect  For  which  reason  I 
took  ny  Jcsve  immediately  after  dinner,  and  with- 
drew to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home, 
I  fdl  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  evils 
that  attend  tnese  superstitious  follies  of  mankind; 
how  they  subject  us  to  imaginary  afflictions,  and 
additional  sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come 
within  our  lot  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of 
life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  in- 
different eireumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suf- 
fier  as  much  from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real 
evils.  I  have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil 
a  night's  rest;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow 
pale,  and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of 
a  merry-thought  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
darmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers; 
Bay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror 
than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so 
inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadfm  to 
an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prog- 
Bosties.  A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  piu,  shoot  up 
into  prodines. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly, 
that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sud- 
den an  old  woman  unluckily  observed,  there 
were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark 
struck  a  panic  into  several  tAiu  were  present,  in- 
somuch that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going 
to  leave  the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking 
notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big 
with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the 
room.  Mud  that,  instead  of  portending  one  of  the 
company  should  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of 
them  should  be  bom.  Had  not  my  friend  found 
thirt  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  1  question  not 
but  hau  the  women  in  the  company  would  have  , 
fidlen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapors 
produces  infinite  disturbances  of  thiH  kind  among 
Ler  friends  and  neighbors.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt 
of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated 
•ybiU,  that  forebodes  andprophe8i(^8  from  one  end 
.^  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  ap- 
ptfitions,  and  hearing  death-watches;  and  was  the 
ochtrr  day  almost  frigntened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
great  house-doff  that  nowled  in  tlie  stable,  at  a  time 
when  she  lay  ill  with  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  ex- 
travagant cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  su- 
neruumerary  duties  of  life;  and  arises  from  that 
lear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul 
of  man.  The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the 
thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil), 
and  unt  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  melan- 
chol]|r  mind  with  innumerable  apprehensions  and 
auspicious,  and  consequently  aispose  it  to  ^e 
obtfcrvation  of  such  g^roundlcss  prodigies  and  pre- 
dictions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise 
men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings 
of  philosophy ;  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to 
multiply  th^  by  the  sentiments  of  supersti- 
tion. 

For  my  own  psrt  I  should  be  very  much 
tnrahkd  were  I  endowed  with  this  aivining 
ooality,  thoo^  it  should  inform  me  truly  of  exery- 
ttuag  that  ean  befiidl  me.    I  would  not  MnticiptUe 


the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight 
of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mino,  and 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  that  Beinf,  who  disposes  of  events, 
and  governs  futurity.  JSe  sees,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through,  nut 
that  which  runs  forward  into  ul  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity. When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend* 
myself  to  his  care;  when  I  awake,  Igive  myself  up 
to  his  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question 
not  but  he  will  either  aveit  them,  or  turn  them  to 
my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  about  it;  because  I  am  sure  that 
he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will  notiail  to 
comfort  and  support  me  under  them. 


No.  8.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  9, 1710-11. 

At  Yeniu  ob«niro  cndientee  aere  aepdt, 
Kt  multo  nebuUe  drcfom  Dea  fbdit  amietii; 
CerBere  no  quia  eoa  Tim.,  ilCn.,  i,  4^. 

Tb^  march  obscore,  Ibr  Tentui  kindly  ihzooda, 
With  miata  their  peraona,  and  inrolvaa  in  elouda. 


I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple 
of  lettere,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as 

?^ood  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to 
urnish  him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no 
apology  for  them : — 

"  To  THE  SpXOTATOa,  XTO. 

"Sm, — ^I  am  one  of  the  directora  of  the  society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think 
myself  a  proper  person  for  your  correspondence. 
I  nave  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market- 
town  in  the  whole  island.  I  can  tell  you  the  pro- 
gress that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations;  and  know  as  well  the 
evil  practices  that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or 
Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a 
word.  Sir,  I  have  my  correspondents  in  tne  remo- 
tests  parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual 
accounts  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregu- 
larities that  fall  under  their  notice  in  their  sev^al 
districts  and  divisions. 

"I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular 
quartere  and  regions  of  this  CTeat  town,  than  with 
tne  different  parts  and  distributions  of  the  whole 
nation.  I  can  describe  every  parish  by  its  impie- 
ties, and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewd- 
ness prevails;  which  gaming  has  taken  the  posses- 
sion of;  and  where  drunkenness  has  got  the  better 
of  them  both.  When  I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  fine 
for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are 
inhabited  by  common  swearere.  When  I  would 
encourage  the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve 
the  hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  female  night- 
walkera. 

"After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let 
you  know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  ffivo 
you  information  of  a  certain  irregular  assembly, 
which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  oIk 
servation,  especially  since  the  persons  it  is  com- 
posed of  are  criminals  too  considerable  for  the 
animadversions  of  our  socie^.  I  mean.  Sir,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been  frequently 
held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
town,  and  which,  I  hear,  wiU  be  conUn\k«dL'W\^ 
additions  and  improvemenU;  aa  iXL  \]bft  ^}«noiA 
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who  compose  tliis  lawless  anscinblj  are  masked, 
we  dare  not  attack  any  uf  them  in  our  way,  lest 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bricfewell, 
or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Compter:  beside, 
their  numbers  are  so  very  great,  that  1  am  afraid 
they  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity, 
though  we  were  accompanied  with  our  guard  of 
constables.  Both  those  reasons,  which  secure  them 
fh>m  our  authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours; 
as  both  their  disguise  and  their  numbers  will  give 
'no  particular  person  reason  to  think  hiif^elf 
afih>nted  by  you. 

"  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are 
observed  by  this  new  society  are  wonderfully  con- 
trived for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The 
women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  intro- 
duced by  friends  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them, 
upon-  their  first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of 
anybody  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There 
are  several  rooms  where  ihe  parties  may  retire,  and, 
if  they  please,  show  their  faces  Dy  consent. 
Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the 
innocent  freedoms  of  the  place.  In  short,  the 
whole  desisp  of  this  libidinous  assembly  seems  to 
terminate  A  assi^ations  and  intrigues;  and  I 
hope  you  will  take  effectual  methcxls,  by  your 
puolic  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  from  meet- 
ing together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 
"I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  fellow-laborer, 

"T.  B." 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  re- 
roceived  another  upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by 
the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
some  young  Templar : 


<« 


Sib, 


•*-. 


Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 


and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she  h 
passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken 
cloud  for  a  Juno  ;  and  if  you  can  make  any  use  < 
this  adventure  for  the  Mnefit  of  those  who  mi 

Sossibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  my8eU« 
o  most  heartily  give  you  leave. 

"I  am.  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  admirer,    B.  L. 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself, 
the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo;  and  ti 
then  shall  suspend  my  judgment  of  this  midni^ 
entertainment. — C. 

%•  Lett«n  for  the  Spectator,  to  be  left  wtth  Mr.  Bookk 
at  the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain.— Speet  in  fiiUo. 


"  When  a  maiT  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or 
foU^,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for 
it,  IS  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In 
order  to  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time 
in  February  last,  I  went  to  tne  Tuesday's  mas- 
querade, upon  my  first  going  in  I  was  attacked 
by  half-a-dosen  female  Quakers,  who  seemed  wil- 
ling to  adopt  me  for  a  brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer 
examination  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of 
coquettes,  disguised  in  that  precise  habit.  I  was 
soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  for  she  was  very 
tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  min- 
uet was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our 
masks ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  read  in  Waller,  I 
repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verses  out  of  his 
poem  to  Vandyke : 

The  hoodlem  lorer  doei  not  know 
>Vhoee  ATci  they  are  that  woond  him  eo; 
Hut  confounded  with  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name  that  hae  hit  heart. 

I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languishing 
mir,  that  I  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made 
a  conquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my  face 
was  nut  akin  to  my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her 
watch,  I  accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a 
coronet  on  the  back  part  of  it.  I  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I 
plied  her  from  one  room  to  another  with  all  the 
|nllautries  I  could  invent :  and  at  length  brought 
tilings  to  so  happy  an  issue,  that  she  gave  me  a 

J>rivate  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page  or 
botman,  coach  or  equipage  My  heart  danced  in 
raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream 
above  three  days,  before  I  found  a  good  reason  to 
wish  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  laundress.  I 
have  since  heard,  by  a  veryffreat  accident,  that 
this  fine  lady  does  not  Uye  tu  from  Ooyent-gmrdeii, 


No.  9.]  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10. 1710-11. 

^Tlgrif  agit  raUda  enm  tigrlde  pMem 

Perpetuam,  amria  inter  se  oonrenit  uzais. 

Juv.,  8kL  XV,  liOi. 

Tiger  with  t^r,  hear  with  hear,  yonll  fod 

In  leafues  oaezudre  and  defensive  joln'd.— Tabl 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  a 
instance  of  it,  we  may  observe  that  we  take  a 
occasions  and  pretenses  of  forming  ourselves  inl 
those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  are  con 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.    When  a  si 
of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  particulu 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establisn  tnemsdvc 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice 
week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  n 
semblance.    I  know  a  considerable  market-towi 
in  which  there  was  a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did  nc 
come  together  (as  you  may  well  suppose)  to  ec 
tertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit  be 
to  keep  one  another  in  countenance.     The  root 
where  the  club  met  was  something  of  the  largest 
and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of  mo<3 
erato  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  foldins 
doors.    If  a  candidate  for  this  corpulent  club  conl 
make  his  entrance  through  the  first,  he  was  lookft 
upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the  pai 
saffc,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  tb 
folding  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  fti 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  brotner.    , 
have  heard  that  this  club,  though  it  consisted  ba 
of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three  ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  O] 
another  composed  of  scarecrows  and  sKeletons 
who,  being  very  meafi;cr  and  envious,  did  all  ths 
could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Uieir  bulky  brgyj 
rcn,  whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dangerdS 
principles ;  till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  €i 
the  favor  of  the  people,  and  consequently  out  d 
the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the  corpora 
tion  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till  at  length  thei 
came  to  this  accommodation ;  that  the  two  bailiffi 
of  the  town  should  be  annually  chosen  out  of  tlu 
two  clubs  ;  by  which  means  the  principal  magis* 
tratcs  are  at  tnis  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fail 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the 
confederacy,  of  the  kings.  This  OTand  allianoi 
was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charlei 
the  Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  quail* 
ties  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  m  thi 
surname  of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  suffi- 
ciently declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogethei 
.  untainted  with  republican  and  anti-monarchical 
'  principles. 

I     A  Unristian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used 

I  as  a  badffe  of  distinction,  and  made  the  oceasiott 

of  a  dub.    That  of  the  George's,  whidi  used  to 

!  meet  at  the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St  George's-dmj« 
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little  alehouse.    How  I  came  thither  I  mayinfonn 
my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.    These  laws 


'Before  06orge/'  Is  still  fresh  in  every 
'8  memory. 
There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of  this  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
city,  what  they  call  street-clubs,  in  which  the  chief  ;  who  used  to  meet  every  ni^ht ;  and  as  there  la 
iualMtants  of  the  street  converse  together  every ;  something  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  pie- 
Bight.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lodg-  ture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them  word  for 
inga  in  Ormond  street,  the  landlora,  to  recom- 1  word. 
VMOkd  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me  there  was 


at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it ;  he  also  told 
me,  upon  fnther  discourse  with  him,  that  two  or 
three  noisy  country  'squires,  who  were  settled  there 
the  year  before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price 
of  house-rent ;  aad  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the 
like  iDCODveniences  for  the  future)  had  thoughts 
oi  taking  everv  house  that  became  vacant  into 
their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for 
it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum -drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly 
an  unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest 
gentlemen  of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to 
•it  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing 
mtil  midnight.  The  Hum  club  (as  I  am  informed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great 
an  eqemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ; 
I  mean  the  club  of  I>uelists,  in  which  none  was 
to  be  »^rn^ftmA  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The 
president  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a 
doien  in  single  combat ;  and  as  for  the  other  mem- 
ben,  they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side-ta- 
ble, for  such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shown 
a  laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity 
to  qualify  themselves  for  me  first  table.  This 
club,  consisting  only  of  men  of  honor,  did  not 
eontinue  lung,  most  of  the  members  of  it  beiujo^ 
put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  insti- 
tation. 

Our  modem  edebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinkine,  which  are  points  wherein 
most  men  agree,  ana  in  which  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  the  dull  and  the  aiir,  the  philoAophcr  and 
the  buflbon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit- 
cat*  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  original  from 
a  mutton-pie.  The  beef-steakf  and  October  clubs 
are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eatine  and  drinking, 
if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their 
respective  titles. 

when  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to 
censure  or  annoy  those  that  are  absent,  but  to  cn- 
ioj  one  another;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
Idt  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  cood  of 
othere,  or  at  least  to  relax  themselves  irom  the 
business  of  the  day  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful 
conversation,  there  may  be  something  very  useful 
ia  these  little  inUitutions  and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a 
scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a 

•  Ab  Meoont  of  ihli  da^s  which  took  Ita  name  ftt)in  Chrin- 
topbcr  QHt,  th«  mMkm  of  their  mutton-piw,  has  been  ghron 
ia  tha  Mw  oditfcm  of  the  Tstier,  with  notes,  in  6  toIm.  The 
portraits  cf  Hi  memben  were  drftwn  by  Knellor,  who  was 
mafclf  oaa  of  their  number,  and  all  portraits  of  tho  nmc 
Hmmmfkam  aad  fbrsi,  are  at  tlda  time  culod  kft-eat  pictures. 
The  otiftaMl  poiivaltB  an  now  the  property  of  William  Ba- 
ker, Esq^  to  whom  Hhtj  came  bj  toheritanco  from  J.  Tonson, 
who  was  sanetaij  to  the  dub.  It  was  originally  formed  in 
8hlr»4aBe,  abeoi  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  snren  bishops, 
§3r  m  ttctie  free  eranlag  eonTeraaiion;  bat  in  Qneen  Anne's 
nigu  uMiwilieaihwl  abore  torir  nobknnen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  flrat  rank  tat  qaalltv,  merit,  and  ftnittne,  Ann  Mends  (tf 
tbe  Haaoverlaa  aaeeaamiNi. 

fOf  thto  dnh,  It  la  mkl,  that  Mra.  Wofington,  the  only 
wmtk  in  H,  was  ptwUeot;  Rktaaid  Bvteourt,  the  comedian, 
ttieli  ptutUmet  «■!  m  ea  haaarahie  badge  of  hiB  oflloe, 
small  gfUfaOB  «f  fold  hmg  round  his  nadc  wMhs 


RuUs  to  be  observed  in  the  Ttoo-petm^  Gub,  ended 
in  tkie  flaee  for  the  preoervation  offiiendekip  sntf 
good  neighborhood. 

1.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall 
lay  down  nis  two-pence. 

2.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his 
own  box. 

3.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall  for- 
feit a  penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case 
of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

4.  If  any  member  curses  or  swears,  his  neigh- 
bor may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

5.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that 
are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  a 
half-penny. 

6.  If  any  member  strikes  another  jrrongfully, 
he  shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

7.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club, 
he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

6.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  club,  she  i»hall  speak  to  him  with- 
out the  door. 

9.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  he 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

10.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that 
is  of  the  same  trade  witli  anv  member  of  it. 

11.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or 
shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

12.  Nq  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  |?uarded  by  ' 
such  wholesome  laws  and  penalties,  tnat  I  ques- 
tion not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  with 
them  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Legee  Cbnoi- 
vales  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old 
Roman  club  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a 
Sympoeium  in  an  ancient  Greek  autlior. 
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Non  alitcr  quam  qui  sdTerxo  tIx  flumlne  lembom 
Rcml^is  publgli;  fd  brachiti  ftirto  remirtt, 
Atque  ilium  in  pnecept*  prono  rapit  alrenii  amnL 

ViRQ.,  Goorg.,  i,  aDl. 

Po  the  baat*8  brawny  crew  tbc  current  utem, 
And,  hIow  adranring,  «trugKle  with  the  stream : 
But  if  thoy  slack  their  handi»,  or  cease  to  striTe, 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlnng  basto  they  drive. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear  this 
g^at  city  inquiring  day  by  day  after  these  my  pa- 
pers, ana  receiving  my  nioniin^  lectures  with  a 
oecoming  seriousness  and  attention.  My  publisher 
tells  me,  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of 
them  distributed  every  day:  so  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon 
OS  a  modest  computation,  I  may  reckon  about 
threescore  thousand  disciples  in  London  and 
Westminster,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  thoughtless  herd  of 
their  ignorant  and  inattcutive  brethren.  Since  I 
have  raised  to  myself  so  great  nn  audience,  I  shall 
spare  no  pains  to  make  their  instruction  agreeable, 
and  their  diversion  useful.  Fi)r  which  reasons  I 
shall  endeavor  to  enliven  morality  with  wit,  and  to 
temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if 
possible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  sp»8- 
ulation  of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  l\ia\.  \.W\t  Vvi- 
tue  and  discretion  may  not  Ym  dioit,  Xata'WftwAn 
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iniormitting  startB  of  thought,!  have  resolved  to  re- 
fresh their. memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have 
recovered  Uiem  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice 
and  folly,  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind 
that  lies  faJlow  for  a  single  day,  sproutA  up  iu  fol- 
lies that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  comittant  and 
assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  Philosophy  down  from  lieavcn,  to  in- 
habit among  men ;  ana  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have 
it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philosophy  out 
of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to 
dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in 
coffee-houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner 
recommend  these  my  speculations  to  all  well  regu- 
lated families,  that  set  apart  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  and  would  ear- 
nestly advise  them  for  their  good  to  order  this 
paper  to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well  written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is 
like  Moses'  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowed 
up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians.  I  shall 
not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Specta- 
tor appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish ; 
but  shall  leave  it  to  my  reaaer's  consideration, 
whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the 
knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes 
in  Muscovy  or  Poland ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  such  writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  than  such  as 
naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  ^and  make 
enmities  irreconcilable. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend  this  paper 
to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies, 
I  mean  the  fraternity  of  Spectators,  wh8  live  in 
the  world  without  having  anything  to  do  in  it ; 
and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or 
laiiness  of  their  dispositions,  have  no  other  busi- 
ness with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to  look  upon 
them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  comprehended 
iJl  contemplative  tradesmen,  titular  pnysicians, 
fellows  of  the  royal  society.  Templars  that  are 
not  given  to  be  contentious,  and  statesmen  that 
are  out  of  business ;  in  short,  every  one  that  con- ' 
aiders  the  world  as  a  theater,  and  desires  to  form 
judgment  of  those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 
ere  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  like- 
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for  the  fair  ones.  Their  amnaements  seem  eai 
trived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women,  than  i 
they  are  reasonable  creatures ;  and  are  more  adaj 
ted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  species.  The  toilet 
their  great  scene  of  business,  and  the  right  ai 
justinff  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  i 
their  Rves.  The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribbons 
reckoned  a  very  jg^od  morning's  work ;  and  if  ilM 
make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or  a  toy-ehop.  i 
great  a  fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  anything  di 
all  the  day  after.  Their  more  serioos  occupmoi 
are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greati 
drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies  and  swei 
meats.  This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  w 
men ;  though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  tho 
of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  tb 
move  iu  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  Yi 
tue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  tl 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe  ai 
respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  beholda 
I  hope  to  increase  ihe  number  of  these  by  pablisl 
ing  tnis  daily  papei;',  which  I  shall  always  endesfi 
to  make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  enti 
tainment,  and  by  that  means,  at  least,  divert  tl 
minds  of  my  female  readers  from  grater  triik 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  ft 
ishinff  touches  to  those  which  are  already  ti 
most  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  shnl  si 
deavor  to  point  out  all  those  imperfections  tb 
are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  whii 
are  the  embellishments  of  the  sex.  In  the  meao 
while,  I  hope  these  m^  gentle  readers,  who  hat 
so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudj 
throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  un 
this  paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  anj  hi 
derance  to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  weU-wisbe 
are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  ah 
to  keep  up  tne  spirit  of  a  paper  which  I  obU{ 
myselr  to  fumisn  every  day ;  but  to  make  the 
easy  in  this  particular,  I  wul  promise  them  fiaii 
fully  to  give  it  over  as  soon  as  I  frrow  dull.  Th 
I  know  will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  sou 
wits,  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  n 
promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  ■ 
that  it  is  high  time  to  five  over,  with  many  oth 
little  pleasantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  mi 
of  a  litUe  smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwii 
out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they  have  mn 
a  handle  given  them  of  being  witty.      But  1 


wise  lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  <  them  remember,  that  I  do  hereoy  enter  my  cave 
blanks  of  society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished  !  against  this  piece  of  raillery.— G. 
with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation  of 
the  day  has  supplied  them.     I  have  often  con- 
sidered these  poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  com- 
miseration, when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the 
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fint  man  iey  have  met  with,  ■whether  there  was   ""•  *""  •"  "■^•^  •'^«  *»«  «^'  •"  -^^ 
any  news  stirrine?  and  bjr  that  means  gathering  ^      AaixTTA  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexe 
together  materiius  for  thinking.     These  needy  ;  who  have  any  pretense  to  wit  and  gallantry.    SI 
persons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about :  is  in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  BSecU 


twelve  o'clock  in  the  momin? ;  for  by  that  time 
they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  the  wind  sets,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent 
all  the  day  lons^,  according  to  the  notions  which 
they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  of  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their 
chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do 
promise  them  that  I  will  daily  instill  into  them 
such  sound  and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall 
have  a  good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be 
more  useful  than  to  the  female  world.  Ihave  often 
thought  there  has  not  been  sufficient  pains  taken 
in  finding  out  proper  employment  and  diyeraions 


with  the  follies  of  youth,  nor  infirmities  of  agi 
and  her  conversation  is  so  mixed  with  sayety  ai 
prudence,  that  she  is  agreealfte  both  to  the  old  as 
the  young.  Her  behavior  is  very  frank,  withoi 
being  in  the  least  blamable :  and  as  she  is  out  c 
the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious  pursuits  c 
her  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her  with  account 
of  themselves  very  freely,  whether  they  ooncei 
their  passions  or  their  interests.  I  made  her 
visit  wis  afternoon,  having  been  formerly  intn 
duced  to  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance  by  m 
friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  prevailed  upo 
her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into  her  assembly,  i 
a  civil,  inoffensive  man.  I  found  her  aooompanic 
with  one  person  only,  a  eommon-plaoe  talker,  wh< 
upon  my  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a  Teiy  sligl 
civility  sat  down  again ;  then  turning  to  Arietta 
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panned  his  disooQTBe,  which  I  found  was  upon 
the  old  topic  of  constancy  in  Ioyc.  He  went  on 
with  great  facility  in  repeating  what  he  talks 
ererj  day  of  his  life  ;  and  with  Uie  ornaments  of 
insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his  ar- 
guments by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  sonss, 
which  alluae  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  Uie 
general  levity  of  women.  Hethought  he  strove 
to  shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative 
waj,  that  he  might  insult  my  silence,  and  distin- 
guish himself  wfore  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste 
and  nnderstaadinff.  She  had  often  an  inclination 
to  interrupt  him,  out  could  find  no  opportunity, 
till  the  lanim  ceased  of  itself,  which  it  did  not  till 
he  hsd  reoeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  Epneaian  Matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery 
as  an  oatrage  done  to  hier  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have 
alwatys  ob^rved  that  women,  whether  out  of  a 
nioer  regard  to  their  honor,  or  what  other  reason  I 
cannot  tell,  are  more  sensibly  toudied  with  those 
OToerml  aspersions  which  are  cast  upon  their  sex, 
Oian  men  are  by  what  is  said  of  theirs. 

When  she  hsiid  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the 
eerioas  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all 
ycra  hmve  said  on  this  subject  is,  ana  that  the 
nory  yon  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two  thousand 
years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presump- 
tion to  dispute  it  with  you ;  but  your  quotations 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  tne  lion  and  the 
man.  The  man  walking  with  that  noble  animal, 
■howed  him,  in  the  ostentation  of  human  superi- 
ority, a  sign  of  a  man  killinga  lion.  Upon  which, 
the  lion  said  very  jastly,  'We  lions  are  none  of 
as  painters,  else  we  could  show  a  hundred  men 
killed  by  lions  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  man.'  You 
men  are  writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as 
unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  works,  while 
we  are  unu>le  to  return  the  injury.  Tou  have 
twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your  discourse,  that 
hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  education ; 
and  that  an  ability  to  dissemble  our  aflfections  is 
a  profe«ed  part  oi  our  breeding.  These  and  such 
otLer  reflections  are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the 
writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors,  who  leave  behind 
them  memorials  of  their  resentment  against  the 
scorn  of  particular  women,  in  invectives  against 
the  whole  sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was 
the  celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the  pleas- 
ant aggravations  of  the  Ephesian  lady ;  but  when 
we^  consider  this  question  between  the  sexes, 
which  haa  been  either  a  point  of  dispute  or  rail- 
lery ever  since  there  were  men  and  women,  let  us 
take  (acts  from  plain  people,  and  from  such  as 
have  not  either  ambition  or  capacity  to  embellish 
their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of  ima^nation. 
I  wa<t  the  other  day  amusing  myself  with  Lig- 
ooD>  Account  of  Barbadoes ;  and,  in  answer  to 
your  well-wroaght  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it 
dvelU  upon  iny  monory),  out  of  that  honest  trav- 
eler, in  bis  fifty-fiAh  page,  the  history  of  Inkle 
and  Yarico. 

*'  Mr.  Thoaoifl  InUe,  of  London,  aged  twenty 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downes,  in  the  ffood  ship 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his 
fortune  by  trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adven- 
taier  was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen,  who 
had  tAken  particolar  care  to  instill  into  his  mind 
so  early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfect 
msater  of  numbera,  and  consequently  giving  him 
s  quick  rifw  of  loas  and  advantage,  and  prevent- 
ing the  natnrml  impalses  of  his  passions,  by  |>re- 
ion  toward  hia  interests.     With  a  mind 


twnad,  Yoang  Inkls  had  a  psnon  evwy  wi^ 
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agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigor  in  his  countenance, 
strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair 
loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  It  happened, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in 
some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of 
America,  in  search  of  provisions.  The  youth, 
who  is  the  hero  of  mj  story,  amonf  others  went 
on  shore  on  this  occasion.  From  their  first  land- 
ing they  were  observed  by  a  psrty  of  Indians,  who 
hid  themselves  in  the  woods  mr  that  purpose. 
The  English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were 
intercepted  by  the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest 
number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped  among 
oth^,  by  flying  into  a  forest  Upon  his  com- 
ing into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the  wood, 
he  threw  himself,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a  little 
hillock,  when  an  Indian  inaid  rushed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise  they 
appeared  mutualli^  agreeable  to  each  other.  If  the 
Luropean  was  highly  chsrmed  with  the  limbs, 
features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American; 
the  American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress, 
complexion,  and  shape  of  a  European,  cov^ied 
from  head  to  foot.  The  Indian  grew  immediately 
enamored  of  him,  and  consequently  solicitous  for 
his  preservation.  She  therefore  conveyed  him  to 
a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  of 
fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In 
the  piidst  of  these  good  offices,  she  would  some- 
times play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the  opposi- 
tion 01  its  color  to  that  of  her  fingers :  then  open 
his  bosom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She 
was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she 
every  day  came  to  nim  in  a  dififerent  dress,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  beads.  She  ' 
likewise  brought  him  a  great  many  spoils,  which 
her  other  lovers  had  presented  to  her,  so  that  his 
cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins  * 
of  beasts,  and  most  party-colored  feathers  of  fowls, 
which  that  world  anoraed.  To  make  his  confine- 
ment more  tolerable,  she  would  carry  him  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favor  of  moonlight,  ■ 
to  unfrequented  groves  and  solitudes,  and  wow 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst 
the  falls  of  waters  and  melody  of  nightingales.— 
Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awidce  in  her 
anns,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  ' 
on  occasions  to  consult  his  safety.  In  this  man- 
ner did  the  lovers  pass  away  their  time,  till  they 
had  learned  a  language  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress  how  happy 
he  should  be  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she 
should  be  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat 
was  made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by 
horses,  without  being  exposed  to  wind  or  weather. 
All  this  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  with- 
out such  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tor- 
mented with.  In  this  tender  correspondence  these 
lovers  lived  for  several  months,  when  Yarico.  in- 
structed by  her  lover,  discovered  a  vessel  on  the 
coast,  to  which  she  made  signals;  and  in  the 
night,  with  the  utmost  ioy  and  satisfaction,  ac- 
companied him  to  a  ship  s  crew  of  his  countrymen 
bound  to  Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from  the 
main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  an  imme- 
diate market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaves,  as 
with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

" '  To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming 
into  English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself 
how  many  days'  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost 
during  his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  tnought  made 
the  young  man  pensive,  and  careful  what  account 
he  should  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of  his  voy- 
age.   Upon  which  oonaideratlun,  the  ptudenl  axi& 
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fhigal  joan^  man  sold  Yarioo  to  a  Barbadian  mer- 
chant; notwithstanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to  in- 
cline him  to  commiserate  her  condition,  told  him 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him:  bat  he  only  made 
use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his  demands 
upon  the  purchaser/  " 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think 
should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian 
matron)  that  I  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  didC  I  am 
sure,  take  for  greater  applause  than  any  compli- 
ments I  could  make  her. — R. 


No.  12.]      WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14, 1710-11. 

TtterM  arlAs  tild  de  pulmone  nrello. 

Pku.,  Sat  t,  92. 

I  root  th'  old  womui  ftom  thy  trembling  heart 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  setde  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking. 
I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodeings,  by  reason 
of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me 
every  morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into 
an  honest  family,  and  liyed  very  happily  for  above 
a  week;  when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  1  wanted 
.  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber,  to  keep  me  from  being  aloue. 
This  I  bore  for  two  or  three  days;  but  teUinfl^  me 
one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I 
thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and 
accoraingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night. 
About  a  week  after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  honest,  hearty  man, 
had  put  me  into  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  in  the  following  words:  "Whereas  a  mel- 
ancholy man  left  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  afterward  seen  going  to- 
ward Islington:  if  any  one  can  give  notice  of  nim 
to  R.  B.,  fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  very 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains.''  As  I  am  the  .best 
man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and 
my  landlord  the  fishmon^r  not  knowing  my 
name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discover- 
ed to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who 
has  a  great  many  children,  and  complies  with  my 
humor  in  everything.  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five  years ; 
my  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning 
without  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to 
my  chimney,  if  water,  to  my  basin ;  upon  which 
my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say,  she  takes 
my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals. 
She  has  likewise  modeled  her  family  so  well,  that 
when,  her  Utile  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat 
or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  eldest  sister  immediately 
calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the  gen- 
tleman. At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I 
was  troubled  with  the  civility  of  their  rising  up 
to  me  every  time  I  came  into  the  room ;  but  my 
landlady  observing  that  upon  these  occasions  I 
always  cried  Pish,  and  went  out  a^ain,  has  for- 
bidden any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house; 
80  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the  kitchen  or  par- 
lor, without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any 
interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the 
family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though 
I  am  oy)  whether  the  gentleman  is  ready  to  ffo  to 
dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an  excellent 
housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  be- 
fore my  face  as  behind  my  back.  In  short,  I  move 
ap  ana  down  the  house,  and  enter  into  all  compa- 
mee  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  otner 
domeatic  animal,  and  am  as  little  soape^ked.  of 
/to^Zic^aDythi]]^  that  I  hear  or  aee. 


I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  jo 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  sitting  about  the 
with  my  landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  ate 
of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my  openii^ 
door  the  youne  women  brok^  off  their  discoi 
but  my  landlady's  daughters  telling  them  thi 
was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  (for  that  is  the  n 
which  I  go  by  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  m 
the  family),  they  went  on  without  minding 
I  seated  myself  oy  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  t 
at  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  pretending  to  re 
book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  sei 
dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashea, 
had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walkcKi  oy 
church-yard  by  moonlight ;  and  of  others  that 
been  conjured  into  the  Red  sea  for  disturbing 
pie's  rQst,  and  drawing  their  curtains  at  midni^ 
with  many  other  old  women's  fables  of  the 
nature.  As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  obse 
that  at  the  end  of  every  story  the  whole  com] 
closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  ^n 
took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who 
so  attentive  to  every  story,  that  I  am  mistake 
he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twi 
month.  Indeed  they  talked  so  long,  that  the  J 
ginations  of  the  whole  assembly  were  manift 
crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse  for  i 
long  as  Uiey  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  girla, 
hadlooked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  asking 
company  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room, 
whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  used  to 
This  put  me  under  some  apprehension  that  I  dk 
be  forced  to  explain  myselT,  if  I  did  not  retire 
which  reason  I  took  the  candle  into  my  hand, 
went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  wonde 
at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  reasonable  < 
turcs,  that  Uiey  should  love  to  astonish  and 
rify  one  another.  Were  I  a  father,  I  should 
a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  children  i 
these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  the] 
apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  an 
able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I  ] 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach 
frighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  up 
little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  oi 
had  marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cui 
There  are  instances  of  persons  who  nave  been 
rified  even  to  distraction  at  the  figure  of  a  trei 
the  shaking  of  a  bulrush.  The  truth  of  it 
look  upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  grei 
blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  ai 
good  conscience.  In  the  meantime,  since  t 
are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  i 
ject  to  these  dreadful  thoughts  and  appreHenai 
we  ought  to  arm  ourselves  against  them  by 
dictatM  of  reason  and  religion,  "  to  pull  the 
woman  out  of  our  hearts"  (as  Persius  express* 
in  the  motto  of  my  paper),  and  extinguish  tl 
impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  I 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  absurd 
Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  i 
have  done,  that  there  are  such  phantoms  and 
paritions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  le 
endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in '. 
who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in 
hands,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a  man: 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to  break  Ic 
upon  another,  without  his  knowledge  and  ] 
mission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the  opin 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of 
ture  swarm  with  spirits  ;  and  that  we  nave  mc 
tudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when 
think  ourselves  most  alone  ;  but  instead  of  te 
fying  myself  with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfi 
pleaaed  to  think  that  I  am  always  enjg^aged  n 
guoh  aa  umumeraUe  society  in  laarehing  out 
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woodera  of  the  emtion,  and  joining  in  the  same 
coDoert  of  praifle  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  commu- 
nion of  men  and  spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had 
doubtless  his  eje  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod, 
which  is  almost  worn  for  word  the  same  with  his 
third  line  in  the  following  passage : 


lUnk,  thotii^  men  were  ooae, 


Thai  bMV^  would  want  qwotaten,  God  wmnt  pnbe; 
MlilkMM  of  ipiiltaal  eiwtarM  walk  the  ewth 
Uneecn,  bolk  wlien  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep; 
AU  tiMM  wMb  eneelen  pnJM  his  worki  behokl 
Both  daj  aad  night.    How  oAen  from  the  fte^ 
or  echotag  hill  or  thicket  hare  we  beard 
Oilwrtif  mfaM,  to  the  mkLni^t  air, 
0ole.  or  reqxNiaiTe  eadx  to  other's  note, 
afa^ag  their  great  Creator  r    Oft  in  bands, 
Whfie  they  kMp  weteii,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
Wtt^  heavenly  tondi  of  in«tnunental  Bounds, 
Ib  fan  ItamioQie  number  joinM,  their  songs 
SMde  the  id^t,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  neaTen« 
C  PAB4D.  Lon,  iT,  875. 


No.  13.1    THITRSDAY,  MARCH  15, 1710-11. 

Die  mihi,  si  fkierb  tn  leo,  qualis  erisf— Mart. 
Were  yon  a  tton,  how  would  you  behare? 


Thzsz  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afford- 
ed matter  of  greater  amusement  to  the  town  th^n 
Bignior  Nicouni's  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  has  bee^  very  often  exhibited  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  first  rumor  of  this  intended  combat,  it 
was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believed  by 
many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
lion  sent  from  the  tower  every  opera  ni^ht,  in 
order  to  be  kiUed  by  Hydaspes :  this  report,  uiou^h 
altogether  gronndless,  so  universally  prevailed  in 
the  upper  rmons  of  the  pla^-housc,  that  some  of 
the  most  refined  politicians  in  these  parts  of  the 
audience  ^ve  it  out  in  a  whisper,  that  the  lion 
was  a  cousin-fferman  of  the  tiger  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  King  William's  days,  and  that  the 
Btag«  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the  pubUc 
expense  during  the  whole  session.  Many  likewise 
were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior 
Kicolini ;  some  supposed  that  he  was  to  suodue 
him  in  recitativo,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the 
wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterward  to  knock 
him  on  the  head ;  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would 
not  pretend  to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by 
reason  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will  not 
hurt  a  vi  rgi  n.  Several ,  who  pretended  to  have  seen 
the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends,  that 
the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  high  Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that 
was  so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion 
is  really  ihd  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a 
counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I 
must  acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking 
behind  the  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking 
on  something  else,  I  accidentally  jostled  against  a 
monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and 
upon  my  nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion 
rampanL  The  lion,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised, 
told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  miffht  come  by 
him  if  I  pleased :  "for,"  says  he,  "I  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  anybodjT-"  I  thanked  him  very  kindly, 
and  paased  by  him ;  and  in  a  little  time  after,  saw 
him  leap  upon  the  ttaffe,  and  act  his  part  with 
fwy  ffreat  applause.  It  has  been  observed  by 
•everal,  that  the  lion  has  chan^^ed  his  manner  of 
■diiig  twice  or  thrice  alDoe  hia  first  appearance; 


which  will  not  seem  strange,  wnen  I  acquaint  my 
reader  that  the  lion  has  Deen  changed  upon  the 
audience  three  several  times.  The  first  lion  was  a 
candle-snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  chol- 
eric temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not  sufEar 
himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ousht  to  have 
done ;  beside,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew 
more  surly  every  time  that  he  came  out  of  the 
lion ;  and  having  dropped  some  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  \be  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr. 
Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him :  and  it  ia 
verily  believed  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  sta^  another  time,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  mischief.  Beside,  it  was  ob> 
jectcd  against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself 
so  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old 
man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  be- 
lon^^  to  the  play-house,  and  hadf  the  character  of 
a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If 
the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish 
for  his  part ;  inasmuch,  that  after  a  short  modest 
walk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first 
touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  grappline  with  him, 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  snowing  his 
variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-color  doublet : 
but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in 
his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with 
so  much  humanity  behin^  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion, 
but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says 
very  handsomely  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does 
not  act  from  gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away 
an  evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  in 
drinkins^ :  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  very 
agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his  name 
should  be  known,  tnepll-natured  world  might  call 
him, "  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin."  This  gentle- 
man's temper  is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes 
both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  toother 
grater  audiences  than  have  been  known  m  the 
memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been 
raised  to  a  gentleman's  disadvantage,  of  whom  I 
must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that 
Signior  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sit- 
ting peaceably  by  one  another,  and  smokine  a- 
pipe  together  behind  the  scenes  ;  by  which  their 
common  enemies  would  insinuate,  tnat  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon  the  stage: 
but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  such  cor- 
respondence has  passed  between  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received 
rules  of  uie  drama.  Beside,  this  is  what  is  prac- 
ticed every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers,  who 
have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relar 
tion,  to  reflect  upon  Signior  "lucolini,  who  i& 
acting  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretehed 
taste  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  well,  that 
the  lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself ;  aa 
they  say  of  the  famous  equestrian  st&twe  ot\  \1&a 
Peat  Ifoai  at  Paris,  that  more  ]^p\ft  i;^  \»  iM 
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the  horse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a 
person  whose  action  girea  new  majesty  to  kings, 
resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  loyers,  thus 
iinkinff  from  the  greatness  of  his  behavior,  and 
degracfed  into  the  diaracter  of  the  London  'Pren- 
tice. I  have  often  wished,  that  our  tragedians 
wwild  copy  after  this  great  master  of  action. 
Ooold  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  significant 
looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  an  £n^ 
lidi  tragedy  appear  with  that  action  which  is 
capable  of  ^ving  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an 
Italian  opera!  In  the  meantime,  I  have  related 
this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at  pre- 
sent the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers 
fmr  the  coarseness  of  their  taste,  but  our  present 
grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good 
taste,  but  of  common  sense. — 0. 
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Teqxit  hi%  tnftUz,  txiM  monitris. 

y  OwtDf  Met  !▼,  600. 

f  Wretch  tint  tbon  art!  pnt  aif  this  tooaattoju  ■hape. 
I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit 
and  humor  of  the  public  diversions  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time ; 
and  lamented  to  myself,  that  though  in  thoM  days 
they  neglected  their  morality,  they  kept  up  their 
^ood  sense ;  but  that  the  h&BLU.  monde,  at  present, 
IS  only  grown  mor»  childish,  not  more  innocent, 
than  the  former/ While  I  was  in  this  train  of 
thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  face  I  have  often 
seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave  me  the  following  let- 
ter with  these  words :  **  Sir,  the  Lion  presents  his 
humble  service  to  you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this 
into  your  bauds.'' 

"  From  my  Den  in  the  Haymarket,  March  15. 
"Sa, 

"  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled 
my  resentment  against  your  reflections  upon  op- 
eras, until  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly 
insinuate,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  myself  have 
a  correspondence  more  familiar  than  is  consistent 
with  the  7alor  of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness 
of  mine.  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  sake, 
forbear  such  intimations  for  the  future ;  and  must 
say  it  is  a  gtcoi  piece  of  ill-nature  in  you,  to  show 
BO.  great  an  esteem  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  dis- 
courage a  Lion  that  is  your  own  countryman. 

"I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man, 
Irat  am  so  equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I 
shall  not  be  offended  to  whichsoever  of  the  ani- 
mals the  superiority  is  given.  You  have  misre- 
presented me,  in  saving  that  I  am  a  country 
ffentleman,  who  act  only  lor  my  diversion;  whereas, 
nad  I  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not 
Tsaign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance ;  and  assure 
yon,  as  low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I 
am  BO  much  a  man  of  honor,  that  I  would  scorn 
to  be  any  beast  for  bread,  but  a  lion. 

"Yours,  etc." 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my 
landlady's  children  broueht  me  in  several  others, 
with  some  of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present 
paper,  they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same 
•abject,  viz:  the  elegance  of  our  present  diversions. 

**  Bm,  *'  OoveAt-gardea,  March  13. 

-**!  hsft  baen  for  twenty  yean  andBr-ieiton.of 


this  parish  of  St  Paul's  Oovent-garden,  and  I 
not  missed  tolling  in  to  prayers  six  times  in 
those  years  ;  whidi  office  I  have  performed  to 
oreat  satisfaction,  until  this  fortnight  last  | 
during  which  time  I  find  my  congre^ition  taka 
warning  of  mv  bell,  mormng  and  evening,  tc 
to  a  puppet-snow  set  forth  by  one  Powell,  is 
the  Piazzas.  By  this  means  I  have  not  only 
my  two  customers,  whom  I  used  to  place  for 
pence  a-piece  over  against  Mrs.  ^  Rachael  I 
bright,  but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone  thJ 
also.  There  now  appear  among  us  none  b 
few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church  on] 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  w 
speaking  of  but  on  Sunday^.  I  have  placed 
son  at  the  Piazaas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  thai 
bell  rings  for  the  church,  and  that  it  stands  oi 
other  side  of  the  garden  1  but  they  only  lang 
the  child. 

"I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  n 
world,  that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  foi 
future,  and  that  Punchinello  may  choose  I 
less  canonical.  As  thing^s  are  now,  Mr.  Powd] 
a  full  con^gation,  while  we  have  a  very 
house ;  which  if  you  can  remedy,  you  will 
much  oblige,  "  ^r,  yours,  efa 

The  following  epistle,  I  find,  is  from  the  m 
taker  of  the  masquerade: 

"Sm, 

I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask  bo 


fully  (in  not  inquiring  into  persons)  that  I  ci 
tell  whether  you  were  one  or  the  company  or 
last  Tuesday ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  stil 
sign  to  come,  I  desire  you  would,  for  your 
entertainment,  please  to  admonish  the  town^ 
all  persons  indifferently  are  not  fit  for  this  sc 
diversion.  I  could  wish.  Sir,  vou  could  ; 
them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting  i 
in  masquerade,  and  a  man  should  be  able  U 
or  do  thin^  proper  for  the  dress  in  which  h 
pears.  "We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the 
of  Roman  senators,  and  mve  politicians  ii 
dress  of  rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thii 
that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  they  hi 
mind  to  oe,  and  not  what  they  are  fit  for.  ^ 
is  not  a  girl  in  town,  but  let  nor  have  her  w 
going  to  a  mask,  and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shep 
ess.  But  let  me  bee;  of  them  to  read  the  Arc 
or  some  other  good  romance,  before  they  a] 
in  a^y  such  character  at  my  house.  The  las 
we  presented,  eveiybody  was  so  rashly  hal 
that  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each  otl 
nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say  \ 
the  pert  style  of  the  pit  bawdry ;  and  a  man  i 
habit  of  a  philosopher  was  speechless,  tiU  a 
casion  offered  of  expressing  himself  in  the  i 
of  the  tyring  rooms.  We  had  a  judge  that  di 
a  minuet  with  a  quaker  for  his  partner,  while 
a-dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as  spectators ;  a 
drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Je 
me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  briuj 
design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  pre 
their  character  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  yoi 
allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more  el 
and  improving  gallantries  than  any  the  toi 
present  affords,  and  consequently,  that  you 
give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavors  of.  Si 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servas 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  oblige 
to  mention  Wr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the 
paper ;  for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  grea 
couragement  given  to  his  skill  in  motions*^ 
vided  ne  is  under  proper  restrictions. 

^^vffftMbowt  wm  feraiwly  odltd  ■wttons. 
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"  Tbe  open  tt  the  Bajmrnikti,  and  that  ander 
the  little  ^iasxa  id  Goyent-^^arden,  beiug  at  pre- 
■ent  tbe  two  leadini^  diTemons  of  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Powell  profMsinff  in  hk  adTeitisements  to  set 
■p  WbittLDgton  and  nil  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and 
Annida,  mj  curioaitj  led  me  the  beginning  of 
last  week  to  Tiew  wth  these  performances,  and 
make  mj  obserrations  upon  them. 

*'  Pint,  thcrefdre,  I  cannot  but  obeerye  that  Iffr. 
Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a 
bOl  of  Un  nfoiehand,  every  scene  is  new  and 
onexptected ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  under- 
taken of  tlie  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great 
SB  expectation  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
iirinmrr  their  audience  on  the  •taoe, 

"Vm  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obuged  to  come 
fiwB  the  city  on  loot,  instead  of  being  dnwn  in 
a  irinniphant  chariot  by  white  horses,  as  my  open- 
hook  had  proaused  me  ;  and  thus  while  I  expected 
▲rmida's  dngoas  should  rush  forward  toward 
▲rgeatea,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go 
la  Anuda,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach.  We 
had  also  but  a  very  short  allowance  of  thunder 
and  li^tning  ;  thon^  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit 
doing  justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the  direction  of 
Ihe  two  oainted  diarons,  and  made  them  spit  fire 
and  — TK^W  Hie  flawed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just 
proportiona,  and  in  sudi  dae  time,  that  I  could 
Dot  Ibffbear  conceiTing  hopes  of  his  being  one  day 
a  BMat  exeellent  player.  I  saw,  indeed,  but  two 
things  waatinff  to  nndBr  his  whole  action  com- 
plete, I  mean  ue  kaepiBg  his  heed  a  little  lower, 
jad  hiding  hii  candle. 

"  I  obsCTve  that  Mr.  Pbwell  and  the  undertakers 
of  the  open  had  both  the  same  thought,  and  I 
think  rnoch  about  the  same  time,  of  introducing^ 
animals  on  their  several  stages — though  indeed, 
with  very  diflemnt  success.  The  sparrows  and 
chaHnrhsB  si  the  Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very  irreg- 
ularly om  the  stsge  ;  and  instead  of  perching  on 
the  treea,  and  periorming  their  parts,  these  young 
acton  either  get  into  the  gallenes,  or  put  out  the 
candles;  whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disci- 
plined his  pig,  that  in  the  first  scene  he  and  Punch 
danoe  a  minuet  together.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever that  Mr.  PoweU  resolves  to  excel  his  adver- 
aaries  in  their  own  way ;  and  introduces  larks  in 
his  next  cjpen  of  Susannah,  or  Innocence  Be- 
tnved,  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week,  with  a 
pair  of  new  Slden. 

"  The  DMral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated, 
I  confess,  br  Punch's  national  reflections  on  the 
French,  and  King  Harrv's  laying  his  leg  upon  the 
Qneeo's  lap,  in  too  luaierous  a  manner,  before  so 
great  an  assembly. 

"  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  everything, 
indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the 
acHite  were  maaaged  very  dextrously;  which 
calls  on  me  to  take  notice,  that  at  the  Havmarket, 
the  undertaken  forgettinr  to  change  the  side- 
scenes.  we  were  presented  with  the  prospect  of 
the  oeeaa  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  grove  ;  and 
thoni^  the  gentlemen  on  die  st^  had  very  much 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down  between  the  trees,  I  must  own  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  well-dressed 
young  fellow  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in 
the  riiid^t  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visible  con- 
eem^akinr  snuff. 

"{  shall  only  observe  one  thing  farther,  in 
which  both  dramas  agree ;  which  is,  that  by  the 
squeak  of  their  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are 
eunuchs ;  and  as  the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal, 
I  must  prefer  the  performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  be- 
eanae  it  is  in  oor  own  language. 

"  I  am,  etc"  R. 
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Psnra  leres  eapiant  aaimo*— •  Ovm,  Azs.  Am.,  1,  ISO. 
Lif^t  minds  are  plwaed  with  triflee. 

Wnnr  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaxe  with  gfreat 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages  and  party- 
colored  habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sat  in 
a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  Oupids,  and  finely 
painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and 
loaded  behind  with  the  same  number  of  powdered 
footmen.  Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of 
beautiful  pages,  tiiat  were  stuck  among  the  har- 
ness, and  tjj  their  mj  dresses  and  smiling  fea- 
tures, looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the  little 
boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  comer 
of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Clcanthe,  who  af- 
terward gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy 
novel,  one  had,  for  several  years,  received  tlie 
addresses  of  a  ^^tleman,  whom,  after  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  shining  equipage,  whicn  had  been 
offered  to  her  hv  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crasy 
constitution.  The  eireumstances  in  which  J  saw 
her,  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  <&• 
tress— for  in  two  months  after  she  was  carried  to 
her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence, 
being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of  one  lover, 
and  partly  by  the  possession  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  mvself  on  this  unac- 
countable humor  in  womankina,  of  being  smitten 
with  everything  that  is  showy  and  superficial ; 
and  on  the  numberless  evils  that  befall  the  sex, 
from  this  light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself 
remember  a  young  lady  that  was  very  warmly 
solicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  rivals,  who, 
for  several  months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of  beha- 
vior and  agreeableness  of  conversation.  At  length, 
when  the  competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  lady 
undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young 
lovers  very  luckily  bethought  himself  of  adding 
a  supernumerary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so 
good  an  effect,  that  he  married  her  the  very  week 
after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being 
taken  with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a 
new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear 
whether  they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in 
plate.  Mention  tne  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her 
gown  and  petticoat.  A  baJl  is  a  great  help  to  dis- 
course, ana  a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation  for 
a  twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious 
stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  al>rocade 
waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topics.  In 
short,  they  consider  only  the  drapery  or  the  spe- 
cies, and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those  oraa- 
ments  of  the  mind  that  make  persons  illustrious 
in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others.  When  wo- 
men are  thus  perpetually  dazsliue  one  another's 
imaginations,  and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing 
but  colors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more 
attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life  than  the 
solid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it.  A  girl 
who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  con- 
I  versation  is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
i  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves 
may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word,  lace  and  ribbons,  sil- 
ver and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering 
gewgaws,  are  so  many;  lures  to  women  of  we^ 
minds  and  low  education,  and,  wYven  ai\.\&flA.m'j 
displayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  tSiie  mos^  lorf 
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coquette  fxx>m  the  wildest  of  her  flights  and  nia- 
bles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first 
place  from  the  enioyment  of  one's  self ;  and  in  the 
next,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a 
few  select  companions :  it  loves  shade  and  soli- 
tude, and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows :  in  short,  it  feels  everything 
it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition 
from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On 
the  contrary  false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a 
crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from 
the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from 
the  admiration  which  she  raises  in  others.  She 
fiourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theaters  and  as- 
semblies, and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon. 

Aurclia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  de- 
lights in  the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes 
away  a  vreat  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks 
and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
friena  and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been 
in  love  with  her  ever  since  he  knew  her.  They 
both  abound  with  good  sense,  consummate  virtue 
and  a  mutual  esteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  enter- 
tainment to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under 
80  regular  an  economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion 
and  repast,  employment  and  diversion,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself. 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return 
with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another ;  and  some- 
times live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  properly,  as 
to  grow  wear^  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  them- 
selves the  rensh  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means 
they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  'by  their 
children,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are  be- 
come the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight  of  all  that 
enow  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia!  She 
considers  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks 
upon  discretion  and  good  housewifery  as  little 
domestic  virtues,  unbeoomiug  a  woman  of  quality. 
She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies 
herself  out  of  the  world  when  she  is  not  in  the 
ring,  the  playhouse,  or  the  drawing-room.  She 
lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body  and  restless- 
ness of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one 
place,  when  sne  thinks  there  is  more  company  in 
another.  The  missing  of  an  opera  the  first  night, 
would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of 
a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her 
own  sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent, 
modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited,  unpol- 
ished creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  be 
to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to 
Tiew  is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows 
oontemptible  by  being  conspicuous  I 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  observing, 
that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  fe- 
male passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  tne  character 
of  Camilla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have  sha- 
ken off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is 
still  described  as  a  woman  in  this  particular. 
The  poets  tell  us,  that  after  having  made  a  great 
•laughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast 
her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered 
tonic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of 
the  finest  purple.  "A  golden. bow,"  says  he, 
"  hun^  upou  hiH  shoulder;  his  garment  was  buck- 
led with  a  gohlcn  clasp,  and  nis  head  covered 
with  a  helmet  of  the  same  shinine  metal."  The 
Amaion  immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing 
for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adomea 


TotamoTM  ineanta  per  •gmta   « 

Voemineo  prMiB  et  qMUomni  axdebaft  amors. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  t 
fles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral),  repi 
sents  to  have  been  the  deatmction  of  his  feini 
hero. — C. 


No.  16.J  MONDAY,  MAECH  19,  1710-11. 
Quid  verum  atque  deoeni  euro  et  xogo,  et  aau^  In  hoe  n 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  JneUr  eall. 
Let  this  be  all  my  care— ftxr  this  is  alL— Pan. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  t« 
satirical  upon  tiie  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fai 
ion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  jgi 
ters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  I« 
ly  seen  at  the  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Flei 
street ;  a  third  sends  me  a  heavy  complaint  agata 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  tnere  is  scarce  an  i 
nament  of  either  sex  which  one  or  other  of  n 
correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against  wi 
some  oittemess,  and  recommended  to  my  obeer? 
tion.  I  must,  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  n 
readers,  ^at  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  ti 
disunity  of  this,  my  paper,  with  reflectiona  npi 
r^  heels  or  top-knots,  out  rather  to  enter  into  ti 
passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct  those  d 
praved  sentiments  that  g^ve  birth  to  all  those  li 
tie  extravaffances  which  appear  in  their  outws 
dress  and  behavior.  Foppish  and  fantastic  om 
ments  are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  crimin 
in  themselves.  Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mia 
and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superflolti 
of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  wi 
fall  of  themselves  when  the  root  that  nouriali 
them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  ren 
.dies  to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affedi 
dress,  without  descending  to  the  dress  itad 
though  at  the  same  time  1  must  own  that  I  hm 
thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  1 
entitled  the  Censor  of  Small  Wares,  and  of  • 
lotting  him  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  exeeatii 
of  such  his  office.  An  operator  of  this  nata 
might  act  under  me,  with  the  same  reaard  as 
surgeon  to  a  physician ;  the  one  might  be  m 
ployed  in  healing  those  blotches  and  tamo 
which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other 
sweetening  the  blood,  and  rectifying  the  constiti 
tion.  To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  bd 
sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  in 
long  swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  heft 
dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  with  seyer 
other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand  : 
need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  tin 
should  be  oppressed  with  ornaments,  and  oyem 
with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  habits.  I  am  mnn 
in  doubt  whether  I  should  give  the  preference  * 
a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  cK>se,  and  almost  cut ) 
the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaden  with  such 
redundance  of  excrescences.  I  must  therefore  d 
sire  my  correspondents  to  let  me  know  how  th< 
approve  my  project,  and  whether  they  think  tl 
erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may  not  tui 
to  the  emolument  of  tne  public  ;  for  I  would  m 
do  anything  of  this  nature  rashly  and  withoi 
advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whoi 
I  must  address  myself  in  the  second  place ; 
mean  such  as  fill  tneir  letters  with  private  scai 
dal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  persons  an 
families.  The  world  is  so  lull  of  ill-nature,  tht 
I  have  lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who  cannc 
spell,  and  satires  composed  by  those  who  scan 
now  how  to  write.    By  the  last  poet  in  particolai 
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I  reeeiT«d  a  packet  of  acaiidal  which  is  not 
legible ;  and  hare  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in 
WDRieii's  hands,  that  are  full  of  blots  and  calum- 
Hies ;  imomnch,  that  when  I  see  the  name  of  Ca- 
Ua,  Phillie,  Pastora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  scrawl,  I  conclude  of  coarse  that  it  brings  me 
some  account  of  a  fallen  Tirgin,  a  faithless  wife, 
or  an  amcfroua  widow.  I  must  therefore  inform 
these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  design 
to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or 
to  brinff  little  infamous  stories  out  of  their  pres- 
ent lurking-holea  into  broad  day-light.  If  I  at- 
tain the  Tictoua,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a 
body:  and  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst 
usage  I  can  reoeire  from  others  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have 
BO  much  of  a  Drawcansir  in  me,  that  I  shall  nass 
OTcr  a  aingle  foe  to  charge  whole  armies.  It  is 
not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  t&  harlot  and  the  drunk- 
ard, whom  I  shall  endeavor  to  expose ;  and  shall 
cooaider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  the  species, 
aot  aa  it  is  circumstanced  m  an  individual.  I 
think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the  whole  city 
of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead 
them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  do,  out  of  •humanity, 
what  that  emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruel- 
ty of  his  tonper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  col- 
lective body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
▼e^  senaiDle  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like 
private  calumny  and  defamation  ;  but  as  my  spec- 
ulations are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not 
exposed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  apply  myself  to  my 
party  coTTSipondents,  who  are  continually  teasing 
me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings. 
How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which 
ia  oppoaite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter.  About 
two  days  since,  I  was  reproached  with  an  old 
Oredan  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a 
neuter,  or  a  looker-on,  in  tne  divisions  of  his 
country.  However,  as  I  am  very  sensible  my 
paper  would  Umm  its  whole  effect,  should  it  run 
into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to 
keep  clear  of  everything  which  looks  that  way. 
If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  inflammations, 
or  allay  puuie  ferments,  I  snail  apply  myself  to  it 
with  my  utmost  endeavors ;  but  will  never  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  anything  to- 
ward increasing  those  feuds  and  animosities  that 
extin^ish  religion,  deface  government,  and  make 
a  nation  miser&le. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foresfoing 

heada  will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the 

number  of  my  correspondents.    I  shall  therefore 

ac<^uaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any  hint 

which  he  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with 

any  suiprisinff  etor^  which  he  does  not  know  how 

to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical  vice 

which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or  has  heard  of 

anv  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desire  to 

publish ;  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can 

tcraiahout  an  innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise 

him  my  best  assistance  in  the  working  of  tnem  up 

for  a  public  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for 
an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents ;  but 
I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  single  out  one  of 
them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very  hum- 
ble a  request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying 
with  it 

"To  TBI  SracTAToa. 

''March  15,  1710-11. 

present  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no- 
bat  to  mind  my  own  buainess ;  and 


therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  ob- 
serve that  you  have  appointed  your  printer  and 
publisher  to  receive  letters  and  advertisements  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  shall  think  myself  very 
much  honored  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to 
take  in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of 
Westminster  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Thouj^h 
I  cannot  promise  to  fill  such  an  employment  with 
sufficient  abilities,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  up 
with  industry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parth 
and  genius. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
0.  "Ohaelxs  Lxlux." 


No.  17.]    TUESDAY,  MARCH,  30, 1710-11. 
Tetnim  «&t«  omnia  vultom.— Juv.,  z,  191. 


A  YiMgeroa^ 


I  am 


at 

to  do 


Beftnrmed,  unftatnred. 

Snroa  our  persons  ate  not  of  our  own  making 
when  they  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  un* 
comely,  it  is,  methinks,  an  honest  and  laudable 
fortitude  to  dare  to  be  ugly ;  at  least  to  keep  ou^ 
selves  from  beinff  abashal  with  a  consciousness  of 
imperfections  which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  guilt.  I  would  not  defend  a  haggard 
beau  for  passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass  and 
giving  softness  and  tanfuishing  graces  to  defor- 
mity :  all  I  intend  is,  that  we  oueht  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  countenance  and  shape,  so  far,  aa 
never  to  give  ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on 
that  subject.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  make  veiy  proper  remarks  on 
any  occasion,  matter  of  great  lest,  if  a  man  enters 
with  a  prominent  pair  ofshoulders  into  an  assem- 
bly, or  IS  dietingpiished  by  an  expansion  of  mouth, 
or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is  happjr  for  a  man  that 
has  any  of  these  oddnesses  about  him,  if  he  can  be 
as  merry  upon  himself,  as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon 
that  occasion.  When  he  can  possess  nimself  with 
such  a  cheerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are 
at  first  frig[htened  at  him,  will  afterward  be  as  much 
pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to 
rally  him  for  natural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agree- 
able when  he  can  jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  a  hero 
in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries 
from  the  irregularity  of  his  shape,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  very  mucn  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He 
diverts  himadf  likewise  by  representing  to  his 
reader  the  make  of  an  engine  and  pulley,  with 
which  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat.  When  there 
happens  to  be  anything  ridiculous  in  a  visage, 
and  the  owner  of  it  things  it  an  aspect  of  dignity, 
ho  must  be  of  very  great  quality  to  be  exempt 
from  raillery.  The  best  expedient,  therefore,  is  to 
be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Prince  HaOT  and  Fal- 
stan,  in  Shakspeare,  have  carried  the  ridficule  upon 
fat  and  lean  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Falstaff  is  nu- 
morously  called  woolsack,  bedpresser,  and  hill  of 
flesh ;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  .elve-skin,  a  sheath, 
a  bow-ease,  and  a  tuck.  There  is,  in  several  inci- 
dents of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  jest 
still  kept  up  upon  the  person.  Great  tenderness 
and  sensibility  m  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  self-love.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is 
not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.  Whether  this 
might  not  partly  arise  from  my  opening  ray  mouth 
much  seldomer  than  other  people,  and  by  conse- 
quence not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibers  of  my 
visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  determine.  How- 
ever it  be,  I  have  been  often  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  shortness  of  my  face,  and  was  for- 
merlj  at  great  pains  in  concealing  \l\>^  ^w\x^^ 


M 
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iH..iiriv  i»itl»  •  »»'»:»»  fow-top,  and  letUng  my 
L^,,l  .  ,„m  Will  »••»  I  li»vc  thoroughly  got  over 
il„«  .1.  ii.  •»••*  .  »»•'  <^'"*J  ^*  contented  with  a  much 
_i,..,,,„  nioviatti  ii  might  Qualify  me  for  a  mem- 
|hii  iif  in«  iin-nry  club,  which  the  following^  letter 


Sivifiuii'  an  accnuntof.  I  hare  received  it  from 
sfiinl.  mul  art  it  abuuuda  with  the  apirit  of  mirth 
and  IP»"<1  humor,  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I 
gkair««t  it  down  word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

..  HoiT  raororxD  Sib, 

"  Havinir  be«^n  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last 
of  Tour  tprtTulations'ihat  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your 
«Hvi3k«>^  '.ipoa  dub*,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
2-U  convince.  I  thall  take  the  liberty  to  rurniflh 
^^^.V  ^..ii  jk  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  per- 
-Ai**.  TO'u  have  not  wen  in  your  travels,  unless  it 
^.^"vo*ir  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  woody 
••*:»  V''  the  African  continent,  in  your  voyage  to 
!•.' :'t^".u  Grand  Cairo.  There  have  arisen  "^in  this 
•rjL-\vr»i:y  Joaa?  since  you  left  us  without  saying 
javthLUx"  several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  so- 
ciiecici».  a»  the  Puuuinir  club,  the  Witty  club,  and 
jyuK'u^  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club:  as  a  bur- 
iM^ue  u[K>n  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that 
Mi-m  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  masqucrado, 
H>r  4«.uue  vears  last  past  have  associated  themselves 
bMeiher.  and  as«unu'ti  the  name  of  the  Ugly  club. 
This  iU-favonsi  frateniity  consists  of  a  president 
aud  twi-lvt'  fV'llows :  the'choice  of  whicn  is  not 
coutiu«\l  by  i>aient  to  anr  particular  foundation 
^te  Sr.  John's  men  would liave  the  world  believe, 
and  ha\e  ihf refon.' er^vted  a  separate  society  witli- 
iu  ihouuK'lv«'s.\  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from  any 
s«:hoi»l  in  i«t\'a:  Britain,  provided  the  candidates 
bf  wiihiu  (ho  rviles  of  the  club,  as  sot  forth  in  a 
table,  ciicitlrd.  The  Act  of  IX'fonnity  :  a  clause  or 
two  of  which  I  shall  transmit  to  you. 

*'  I.  Thai  no  perwrn  whatsoever  shall  be  ad- 
miUfc<U  without  a  visible  quearitr  in  his  aspect,  or 

StvuUar  cast  of  c(»untonauci* ;  of  which  the  presi- 
tfut  and  officers  for  tliv  time  being  are  to  aet er- 
mine, and  the  president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

"  2.  That  a  sinj^ular  regard  be  had  upon  exam- 
ination, to  the  gibliosity  of  the  gentlemen  that 
olfor  tiuMuHitlves  as  founder's  kinsmen  ;  or  to  the 
obliiiuitv  of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

*'  3.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whetlier  as  to  length  or 
hro^ulth,  lie  shall  have  a  just  pretense  to  be  er(?cted. 

"  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more 
conii)otit|ira  for  the  same  vacancy,  cteterU  paribu$, 
hi*  tliat  has  the  tliickest  skin  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

"  Every  fresli  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
entertain  tlie  company  with  a  dish  of  codfish,  and 
a  speech  in  prnim*  of  yEsop,  whose  portraiture 
they  have  in  full  pn>portion,  or  rather  dispropor- 
tion, over  Ok;  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as 
siKih  as  tht'ir  funds  art>.  sufficient,  to  purchase  tlie 
heads  of  ThersiUis,  Duns  Scotus.  Scarron,  Hudi- 
bras,  and  the  old  gitntleman  in  Oldham,  with  all 
the  Ci'U'liruted  ill  incest  of  antiquity,  as  furniture 
for  the  chib-i'iMtni. 

*'  As  (ht^v  have  always  been  professed  admirers 
of  the  oiheV  sex,  S4)  they  unanimously  declare  tliat 
they  will  give  all  i)ossible  encouragement  to  such 
as  will  lake  the  U'nefit  of  the  sUtute,  though 
uono  vet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

•'T\w  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  de- 
voted chainpiun,  has  lately  shown  me  two  copies 
of  vt-rws.  ciuupoHtMl  by  u  gentleman  of  his  society; 
the  firtol.  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Touchwiiod.  ui>4iu  the  loss  of  her  two  fore  teeth; 
the  other,  a  pimci'yric  uixm  Mrs.  Andiron's  left 
shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard  (Ue  says), since  tlie  smaU- 
|.vx,  has  growu  tolerably  ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in 


,  the  club ;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavish  of 
fine  thin^,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trott,  who  coni 
allv  officiates  at  their  table ;  her  he  even  ad 
ana  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  S 
■  ton ;  in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  is  one  of  the  ei 
'  ordinary  works  of  nature ;  but  as  for  complex 
shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by  others,  tney 
all  mere  outside  and  symmetir,  which  is 
.  aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  pi 
I  dent  is  a  facetious,  pleasant  gentleman,  and  n 
I  more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls  th 
-  his  dear  mummers  about  him ;  and  he  often 
I  tests  it  does  him  ^od  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  r 
:  ^nuine  grimace  m  his  air  (which  is  so  agree 
in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation);  and,  a 
instance  of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he  | 
me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all 
class,  who  for  these  five  years  have  fallen  m 
his  observation,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  tl 
and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of  a  promising  and  imp 
ing  aspect). 

"  Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"AucxANDXR  Oasbuxo: 
Oxford,  Mareh  12, 1710.  ] 


No.  18.]    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21, 1710 

Equitis  qnoqae  Jsm  migraTit  sb  snie  vcdaptsiy 

OmnLi  sd  iucortos  oculos,  et  gsada  rsna. 

HoL,  2  E|i.  i,  1 

But  now  onr  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vsin. 

Neglect  the  sense,  hut  lore  Uie  p«inted  sosne.— Otn 

It  is  my  design  in  this  pi^r  to  deliver  dow 
posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  o]: 
and  of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has  n 
upon  the  English  stage;  for  there  is  no  qnea 
but  our  great -grand-oiildron  will  be  curiou 
know  the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used  U 
together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  t 
own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted  be 
them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  underst 

Arsinoc  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  1 
of  Italian  music.    The  great-  success  this  o; 
met  with   produced  some  attempts   of   ford 
pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  gr 
more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  1 
what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifle 
that  nation.     'This  alarmed  the  poetasters 
fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  wore  used  to  deal 
more  ordinaiy  kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore 
down  an  established  rule,  which  is  receivei 
such  to  this  day,  ''That  nothing  is  capable  of  ht 
well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense." 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we 
mediately  fell  to  translating  the  Italian  ope 
and  as  tnero  was  no  great  danger  of  liurting 
sense  of  those  extTaominary  pieces,  our  auU 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own  which  i 
entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passi 
they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief  care  \h 
to  mcdce  the  numbers  of  the  English  verse  to 
swer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  tl 
might  go  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  s 
in  CanuUa: 

Barbara,  si,  t'  intendo,  etc 

Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  yonr  msanhig, 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lo' 
was  translated  into  that  English  lamentation : 

Frail  arc  a  lover's  hopes,  etc. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refi 
persons  of  the  British  nation  dying  away  i 
languishing  to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a  sp 
of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  also  v 
frequency,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translat 
the  necessary  transposition  of  wiSds,  which  w 
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dmn  out  of  the  phmae  of  one  tongue  into  thai  of 
another,  made  the  music  appear  very  absurd  in  one 
tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I  remem- 
ber an  Italian  rente  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word : 

And  tum'd  mj  rag»  Into  pity. 

which  the  Engliah,  for  rhyme-sake,  translated. 
And  into  pitj  tomad  my  n^, 

Bv  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to 
pitT  in  the  Itelian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the 
knglish :  and  the  ansiy  sounds  that  were  turned 
to  rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  express  pity 
in  the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  like- 
wise, that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  tell  upon  the 
most  insignificant  words  in  the  sentence.  I  have 
known  this  word  "and"  pursued  through  the 
whole  gamut,  hare  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  "  the,"  and  have  heard  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  graoec,  quarers,  and  diyisions  bestowed  upon 
^then."  "for."  and  "from ;"  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera ;  who  sang 
their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the^  same  time 
that  our  countrymen  performea  theirs  in  our  native 
tonrue.  The  Icing  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
ipoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
KnglUh  The  lover  frecjuently  made  his  court, 
ana  sained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a  language 
ThM^i  Bhe  did  not  understand.  One  would  have 
tiiought  it  Terr  difficult  to  have  carried  on  di- 
ilogaes  after  tnis  manner,  withoijt  an  interpreter 
between  the  persons  that  conversed  together ;  but 
this  was  the  state  of  the  jRngliah  stage  for  about 


At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  under- 
standingnalf  the  opera;  and  therefore,  to  ease 
themwives  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking, 
bave  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera 
is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no 
longer  understand  the  language  of  our  own  stage; 
insomoeh  that  I  have  often  oeen  afraid,  when  I 
have  seen  oar  Italian  p^ormers  chattering  in  the 
vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been  calling 
UA  names,  and  abusing  us  among  themselves  ;  but 
I  hope,  sines  we  pot  such  an  entire  confidence  in 
them,  they  will  not  teik  a^inst  us  before  our  faces, 
though  thev  may  do  it  with  the  same  safety  as  if 
it  were  be&ind  our  backs.  In  the  meantime,  I 
cannot  forbear  thinking  how  naturally  a  historian 
who  writes  two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  and 
doen  not  know  the  taste  of  his  wise  forefathers,  will 
make  the  foUowing  reflections:  "  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Italian  tongue  was 
so  well  understood  in  England,  that  operas  were 
acted  on  the  public  stage  in  that  language." 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  con- 
futation of  an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at  first 
eight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense 
to  nee  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous  practice  ;  but 
what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  gn>Atest 
politeness,  which  has  estauishod  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  alx>ve 
the  English,  the  English  have  a  genius  for  other 
performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable 
of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment. 
Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when 
an  author  lirtd  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phiedra 
and  Hippolitus),  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly 
£r»od  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third 
day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  tm^eSy  ?  Music 
is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment:  but  if 
it  would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our  ears,  if 
it  would  make  us  inaqpable  of  hearing  sense,  if 
it  would  eaKlnde  aits  that  have  a  mi^  greater 


tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human  natora ;  I 
must  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  bettor  quarter 
than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his 
commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  vory  un- 
certain, that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ; 
only,  in  general,  we  are  transported  with  anything 
that  is  not  English :  so  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth, 
let  it  bo  Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the 
same  tiling.  In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite 
rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  stead. 

When  a  royal  paUi^  is  Dumt  to  the  ground, 
every  man  is  at  lioerty  to  present  his  plan  for  a 
new  one ;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put 
together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may  be 
of  use  to  a  good  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty,  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  mv  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  music;  which  I  shall  lay  down 
only  in  a  proDlcmatioal  manner,  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art. — 0. 


No.  19.]    THURSDAY,  MAROH  22,  1710-11. 

IM  bene  ftoemnty  lno|^  me  qnodqiie  piullU 
finzerunt  animi,  nro  et  perpaam  loquentU. 

Hoft.,  1  Sat.,  It,  17. 

niank  neaven,  that  made  me  of  an  humble  mind; 
Tb  action  UtUe,  lees  to  w<«da  inolinedl 

OiBKaviNO  one  person  behold  another,  who  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye, 
which  methought  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart 
very  dififerent  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an 
object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked 
at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret 
sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force 
in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have,  by 
their  fascination,  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  tlie 
happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been 
so  curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons 
when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effBCtu- 
ally  pernicious,  and  have  observed  that  it  has 
been  when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any  cir- 
cumstance of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time 
the  mind  of  thie  prosperous  man  ^oes,  as  it  were, 
abroad,  among  tnings  without  him,  and  is  more 
exposed  to  the  malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  speculations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat 
the  many  excellent  things  which  one  might  dbl- 
lect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable  aSection ; 
but  keeping  the  common  road  of  life,  consider  the 
envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three  heads, 
his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and  his  happiness. 

Tne  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of 
his  life  is  inverted ;  and  the  objects  which  admin- 
ister the  higher  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  ex- 
empt from  this  passion,  ^ive  the  quickest  pangs 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  per- 
fections of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth, 
beauty,  valor,  and  wisdom,  are  provocations  of 
their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate 
state  is  tnis :  to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and 
to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve  him  I  The 
condition  of  the  envious  man  is  the  most  emphati- 
cally miserable  ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  re- 
joicing in  another's  merit  or  success,  out  lives  in 
a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against 
his  quiet,  by  studving  their  own  happiness  and 
advantage.  Will  j'roi'per  is  an  honest  tale-bearer; 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  join  in  conversation 
with  envious  men.  He  point^  to  such  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly 
married  to  a  great  fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he 
adds  cireumstanoes  to  prove  it ;  and  never  fails  to 
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■f^KTate  their  distreae  bj  Msuring  them,  thit.  to  l 
hiB  koawledge,  he  ha-t  an  uncle  will  leave  him 
•ome  thousands.  Will  has  muiy  arts  of  this  kind 
to  loiture  this  sort  nf  temper,  aud  deligbta  in  it.  I 
When  he  finds  them  change  color,  and  aay  faintlj  , 
ther  wish  soch  a  piece  uf  news  ia  true,  be  has  tlie  I 
malico  (o  speak  some  good  or  other  of  ererf  msn 
of  their  ■cquAiiitsnce, 

The  relieTs  of  the  envious  man,  are  those  little 
blemishes  and  imperfectinns  that  diHcover  them- 
Mlvea  in  BD  illastTioug  chsneter.  It  is  msUer  of 
great  consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a 
man  of  known  honor  does  a  thing  unwarthv  of 
himself,  or  whan  any  action  whiefi  was  icell  ex- 
ecuted, upon  bettor  information  appears  so  altered 
in  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
MDon^  many,  instead  of  being  attributed  1«  one. 
This  IB  a  seci^t  satisfaction  to  these  mslignaots: 
for  the  person  whom  they  could  not  but  admire,  they 
fancy  is  nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  OS  his 
merit  is  shared  among  others.  I  remember  some 
years  ag:o,  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author.  The  little  wil«,  who 
were  incapable  of  writing  it,  began  to  pull  in 
pieces  the  supposed  writer.  Wlien  that  would  not 
do,  they  took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion 
that  it  wss  his.  That  again  failed.  The  neit 
refuge  was,  lo  a»y  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man, 
•Oil  many  pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An 
honest  fellow,  who  sat  among  a  cluster  of  them  in 
debate  on  this  subject,  cried  out,  ■'  Oentlemen, 
if  ifou  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand 
■_  -. _^  jjijj  where  you  were,  whoever  wrote 


company.  And  if  any  one  pr^iM  hii  mora 
they  may  comfort  themselvea  by  conaideiiug 
his  face  is  none  of  the  longest. — R. 


Ho.  90.]    FRIDAY,  HAROH  33,  ITlO-i: 

TlieH  aog  In  Ibrihiai.— Poe^  Hon. 
Akono  the  other  hardy  nadeitskinga  wfai 
have  proposed  la  myself,  that  of  the  correctio 
'~ipudence  is  what,  I  bAve  very  much  at  I 

-    " ■---.'—  manner  is   my  provinc 

lerully  an  offnise  eomn 
by  the  eyes,  and  th^  ssainst  such  as  the  oAn 

'   -  r  have  an  opportwii'-  ' 

J __, ../.    The  fbllowins;  li 

complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who  aeU  forth  a 


any  other  way.    The  !t 

^_Jnt  of  a  young  lady,  wh 

pass  of  this  kind,  with  that  command  of  ba 
as  befits  beauty  and  innocence,  aud  yet  wit 
much  spirit  as  sufficiently  expresses  her  indi 
Uon.    The  whole  transaction  is  perfomied 


it." 


It  them 


usual  SI 
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a  of  nameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep 
the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed,  and  by  ' 
means  lo  hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  fa 
npon  any  particular  person .  Y 
man  clear  up  his  countenance,  if,  in  the  relation 
of  any  man  s  great  happiness  in  one  point,  you 
mention  his  uneaainess  in  another.  When  he 
hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich,  he  turns  pale,  but 
recovers  when  you  add  that  lie  has  many  children. 
Id  a  word,  the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man's 
favor  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

Bui  if  we  consider  the  envioua  man  in  delight, 
it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  romance; 
the  magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who 
premised  themselves  snecess  in  any  ancommon 
undertaking  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  lie  that 
aimed  at  what  would  have  been  useful  and  laud- 
•Ue,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision,  the  envi- 
ous man,  under  the  color  of  hating  vain-glory,  can 
smile  with  an  inward  wantonness  of  heart  at  the 
ill  effect  it  may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for 
the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
passion,  I  have  made  it  my  atudy  how  (o  avoid 
the  envy  that  may  accrue  to  mo  from  th^se  mv 
Bpeculatians  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself, 
I  think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hear- 
ing in  a  ciiffiie-bouae  onti  of  my  papers  c^tmmended. 
I  immediately  apprehended  the  envy  that  would 

r'  ip  from  that  applause  ;  and  therefore  gnve  a 
nptioB  of  ray  face  the  next  day;  lieing  re- 
solved, as  1  grow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign 
my  pretensions  to  besuly.  This,  I  hope,  mav  give 
some  ease  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me 
the  honor  to  torment  llitmiivrveH  upon  the  account 
of  this  my  paper.  As  their  cose  is  very  deplorable, 
and  deserves  compassion,  I  Khali  sumetinics  be 
dull  in  pity  to  them,  and  will,  from  time  lo  time, 
administer  consolations  to  them  by  farther  dia- 
MTeries  of  my  person.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any 
one  *aya  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  aonia 
reliet  to  them  to  think  that  he  doea  not  show  it  in 


the  eyes ;  and  the  crime  is  no  leas  than  emplo 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert  the  nv 
others  from  the  best  use  Ihey  can  make  of  t 
even  looking  up  to  heaven. 
"Sv 

"There  never  was  (I  believe)  an  aocepbblo 
but  had  some  awkward  imitators.  Even  aine 
Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a  kini 
men  whom  1  choose  to  call  Storera  ;  that  wit 
any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty,  distc 
large  company  with  theirimpertinenteyea.  C 
tators  make  up  a  proper  assembly  tor  a  pa] 
show  or  a  bear-garden ;  but  devont  aupplk 
and  attentive  hearers  are  the  audience  one  o 
churches.  I  sm.  Sir,  a  member 
pious  congregation  near  one  of  tlie  I 
f^s  of  this  city ;  much  the  greater  part  o 
indeed  are  females,  and  used  to  behave  our* 
in  a  regular  attentive  manner,  till  very  latelj 
whole  aisle  has  been  disturbed  by  one  of  I 
monstrous  starers  ;  he  is  the  head  Uller  than 
one  in  the  church  '  but  for  the  greater  advai 
of  exposing  himself,  stands  upon  a  hassock, 
commands  the  whole  congregation,  (o  Iho  i 
annoyance  of  the  devouCest  put  of  the  audit 
for  wliat  with  blushing,  confusion,  and  Tcza 


"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servast,    8.  C 


I  have  frequently  seen  this  sort  of  fellows, 
do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  aggravatio 
an  offense  than  that  it  is  committed  where  tht 
minal  is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the  [ 
which  he  violates.  Many  reflect  ions  of  this  sort  nl 
be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  beha' 
but  a  Etarerisnotuauatly  a  person  to  be  couvL 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  a  fellow  thi 
capable  of  showing  an  impudent  front  befo 
wliolc  congregation,  and  can  bear  being  a  pt 
spectacle,  ib  not  Bo  easily  rebuked  as  to  ameni 
admonitions.  If,  Ihereforo,  my  correspondent 
nut  inform  me,  that  within  seveu  days  after 
dale  the  barbarian  dues  at  least  stand  upon 
own  legs  only,  without  an  eminence,  my  fr 
Will  Prosper*  has  promised  to  take  a  hassock 
posite  to  him,  and  store  against  him  in  defeni 
the  ladies.  I  have  given  him  directions,  accon 
to  the  moat  exact  rules  of  optics,  to  place  him 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his 
wherever  he  throws  them.  I  have  hopes, 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the  ladiei 
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whose  behalf  he  engaees  him,  cast  kind  looks  and 
vishes  of  saccess  at  weir  chanipion,  he  will  have 
some  shame,  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain  he  has  so 
often  put  others  to,  of  being  out  oi  countenance. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind  ^nerally 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  family 
of  Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies.  I  know 
no  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except, 
in  the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some 
male  friend  will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  under 
the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  encounter  the 
eres  of  the  Starers  wherever  they  meet  them. 
while  we  suffer  our  women  to  be  thus  impudently 
attacked,  they  have  no  defense,  but  in  the  end  to 
east  yielding  glances  at  the  Starers.  In  this  case 
a  man  Vho  hu  no  sense  of  shame,  has  the  same 
advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  re- 
gird  for  his  own  life  has  over  his  adversary. — 
while  the  generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by 
rales,  and  move  by  proper  and  just  methods, 
he  who  has  no  respect  to  any  of  them  carries  away 
the  reward  due  to  that  propriety  of  behavior,  witn 
BO  other  merit,  but  that  of^ having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw 
in  good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him 
ao  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.  For 
this  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have 
pot  myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  pre- 
Tailing  quality,  which  we  call  inmudence,  and 
hare  taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itseu  in  a  different 
manner,  according  to  the  diflkrent  soils  wherein 
•och  subjects  of  these  dominions  as  are  masters  of  it 
were  bom.  Impudence  in  an  Englishman  is  sullen 
and  insolent ;  m  a  Scotchman  it  is  untractable  and 
rapacious  ;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and  fawning : 
as  the  course  of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent 
KngUshman  behaves  like  a  surly  landlord,  the 
Scot  like  an  ill-received  guest,  and  the  Irishman 
like  a  dtrangcr,  who  knows  he  is  not  welcome. 
There  is  seldom  anything  entertainins^  either  in 
the  impudence  of  a  South  or  North  friton ;  but 
that  of  an  Irishman  is  always  comic.  A  true  and 
genuine  impudence  is  ever  the  efifect  of  ignorance 
without  the  least  sense  of  it.  The  best  and  most 
successful  starers  now  in  this  town  are  of  that 
nation ;  they  have  usually  the  advantage  of  the 
stature  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  of  my  cor- 
respondent, and  ffeuerally  take  their  stands  in  the 
eye  of  women  of  fortune  :  insomuch  that  I  have 
Imown  one  of  them,  three  months  after  he  came 
from  the  plow,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lead 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own 
breed,  after  four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the 
Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  these 
people  have  usually  the  preference  to  dur  own 
fools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  woman- 
kind. Perhaps  it  is  that  an  Engnsh  coxcomb  is 
seldom  so  obsequious  as  an  Irish  one ;  and  when 
the  design  of  pleasing  is  visible,  an  sbsurdity  in 
the  way  toward  it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go 

on  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  are  more 

to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among  us 

who  profess  impudence  with  an  air  of  humor,  and 

think  to  carry  off  the  most  inexcusable  of  idl  faults 

in  the  world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying 

in  a  gav  tone,  "  I  put  an  impudent  face  upon  the 

matter.  '    No :  no  man  shall  be  allowed  the  ad- 

yanta^  of  impudence,  who  is  conscious  that  he 

is  such.    If  he  knows  he  is  impudent,  he  may 

as  well  be  otherwise;  and  it  shall  be  expected 

that  he  blush,  when  he  sees  he  makes  another  do 

it.    For  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 

4iBttj  :  without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and 

▼itdetestable.r-B. 
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TbnVi  Toom  enonghy  sod  Midi  maj  bring  fall  Muid. 


I  All  sometimes  veiy  much  troubled,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  three  great  professions  of  divinity, 
law,  ana  physic ;  how  they  are  each  of  them  over- 
burdened with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  mul- 
titudes of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one 
another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy,  into  generals,  field- 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the  first  we  may 
reckon  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons.  Among 
the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  prebendaries, 
and  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  compre- 
hended under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundanej 
of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  competitors  are 
numberless.  Upon  a  strict  calcolation,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  yean 
in  the  second  division,  several  breveto  having  been 
granted  for  the  converting  subalterns  into  scarf-of- 
ficers ;  insomuch,  that  within  my  memory  the 
price  of  lutestring  is  raised  above  two-pence  in  a 
yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the 
corrupt  practice  of  the  laity  by  the  splitting  of 
their  freeholds,  they  would  Ibe  able  to  cany  most 
of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered  with 
superfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army, 
which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many  of  them 
had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This  pro- 
digious society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the 
litigious  and  peaceable,  under  the  first  are  com- 
prehended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
coach-fulls  to  Westminster-hall,  every  morning  in 
term  time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species 
of  lawyers  is  full  of  humor : 

Ini  et  vnba  loouil 

"  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;"  thai 
are  more  or  less  passionate  according  as  ther  are 
paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  Quantity  of 
wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  tney  receive 
from  him.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader, 
that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon 
amon^  the  litigious  are  such  as  are  only  quarrel- 
some in  their  hearts,  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
showing  their  passion  at  the  bar.  If  evertheless, 
as  they  do  not  know  what  strifes  may  arise,  thej 
appear  at  the  hall  every  day,  that  they  may  show 
themselves  in  readiness  to  enter  the  lists,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  Uie  first  place, 
many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court, 
who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and 
are  endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind 
that  acconofplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a 
pleader.  These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  ha- 
oitations,  eating  once  a-day,  and  oancin^  once  a 
year,*  for  the  honor  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numberiess  branch  of  peaceable  law- 
yers, are  those  young  men  who,  being  placed  at 
th§  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of 
their  country,  frequent  the  playhouse  more  than 
Westminster-hall,  and  are  seen  in  all  public  as- 
semblies except  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  those  silent  and  busv  multitudes  that 
are  employed  within  doors  in  tne  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  those  greater 
numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  business  with 
a  pretense  to  such  chamber  practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profes 

•tee  Dofdsk'i  OriiibMs  JaiUlkliias. 
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siotf  of  phytic,  we  shall  find  a  moet  formidahle 

body  of  men.    The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to 

make  a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 

maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians 

it  grows  thin  of  people.    Sir  William  Temple  is 

rery  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the 

Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send  out 

•och  prodigious  swarms,  and  oTemin  the  world 

with  Uoths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly ;  but 

iiad  that  excellent  author  observed  that  there  were 

no  students  in  physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor 

and  Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much 

flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  mi^ht  have 

found  a  better  solution  for  Uiis  difficulty  uian  any 

of  those  he  has  made  use  of.    This  body  of  men 

in  our  own  country  ma^  be  described  like  the 

British  army  in  C«sar's  time.    Some  of  them  slay 

ia  ohariots,  and  some  on  foot.    If  the  infantry  do 

Um  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because 

they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  ijito  all  quarters 

of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  business  in  so 

ahort  a  time.    Besi^  this  body  of  regular  troops, 

there  are  straeelers,  who,  without  being  duly 

listed  and  enr^ed,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those 

who  aire  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are  beside  the  above-mentioned,  innu- 
merable retainers  to  physic  who,  for  want  of  other 
fwtionts,  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of 
cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or 
impaling  of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for 
microscopical  observations;  beside  those  that 
are  employed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the 
^hase  of  outtecflies :  not  to  mention  the  oockle- 
ahell-merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions 
are  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  live- 
lihood in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there 
are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be 
of  the  science,  than  the  prcJesaion ;  I  very  much 
wonder  at  the  humor  of  parents,  who  will  not 
rather  choose  to  place  their  sons  in  a  way  of  life 
where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but  thrive,  than 
in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning, 
.and  good  sense  may  miscarry.  How  many  men 
itn  country  curates,  that  might  have  made  them- 
eelvcs  aldermen  of  London,  oy  a  risht  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  uian  wnat  is 
-usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  ?  A 
sober,  fru|^  person,  of  slender  parts  and  a  slow 
apprehension,  might  have  thrivea  in  trade,  though 
lie  starves  upon  pnysic;  as  a  man  would  be  well 
anough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he 
vould  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Vagellius  is 
^Mfoful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little 
thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but 
might  have  had  abundance  of  customers.  The 
miiubrtune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  par- 
ticular profession,  and  therefore  desire  their  sons 
may  be  of  it :  whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  life, 
the^  should  consider  the  jo^nius  and  abilities  of 
their  children  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy, 
who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which 
may  give  them  an  opportuity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not,  like 
law,  physic,  or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with 
Itfinds ;  but  on  the  contrary  flourishes  by  multi- 
tudes, and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Fleets  of  merchant-men  are  so  many  squadrons  of 
floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manu- 
lactures  in  ail  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find 
out  f^fpwu*p  under  both  the  tropics.^— C. 
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WhateTor  contmUcti  my  fenae 

I  hftte  to  aee,  and  neyer  ean  beliaro. — ^Boeoon 

Thx  word  Spectator  being  most  usually  v 
stood  as  one  ox  the  audience  at  public  repre 
tions  in  our  theaters,  I  seldom  fail  of  many  ] 
relating  to  plays  and  operas.    But  indeed  tnc 
such  monstrous  things  done  in  both,  thatl 
had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  con 
believe  ihat  such  matters  had  really  been 
bited^^^There  is  very  little  which  concerns  h 
life,  or  is  a  picture  of  nature,  that  is  rewd 
the  greater  part  of  the  company.      The  \ 
stanoing  is  dismissed  from  our  entertaim 
Our  mirth  is  the  laushter  of  fools,  and  our 
ration  the  wonder  of  idiots ;  else  such  iux\ 
ble,  monstrous,  and  incoherent  dreams  coa 
go  off  as  they  do,  not  only  without  the  z 
scorn  and  contempt,  but  ejuni  with  the  h 
applause  and  approbatio^^%ut  the  letters 
correspondents  will  reproent  this  affair  in  i 
lively  manner  than  any  discourse  of  my  o 
shall  therefore  give  them  to  my  reader  will 
this  preparation,  that  they  all  come  from  pi 
and  tnat  the  business  of  playing  is  now  so 
ged,  that  you  are  not  to  be  surprised  when 
one  or  two  of  them  are  rational,  others  sei 
and  vc^tative  actors,  and  others  wholly  inaa 
I  shall  not  place  these  as  I  have  named  tha 
as  they  lurre  precedence  in  the  opinion  oj 
audiences. 

"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

"  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take 
of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldei 
who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  b] 
Tofts,  to  represent  to  jou,  that  I  think 
hardly  used  in  not  having  the  part  of  the  I 
Hydaspes  given  to  me.  It  would  have  bei 
a  natural  step  for  me  to  have  personate 
noble  creature,  after  having  behaved  mvi 
satisfaction  in  the  part  above-mentioneo) 
of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for  one  tha 
trod  Uie  stage  before  but  upon  two  legs, 
the  little  resistance  which  I  made,  I  hope  i 
be  excused,  when  it  is  considered  that  tl 
was  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand;  I  mui 
fess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality  ;  ai 
milla's  charms  were  such,  that  beholding  he 
mien,  hearing  her  charming  voice,  and  astoi 
with  her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not  ke 
my  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  admir 

"  Thomas  F 

"  Me.  Spectatoe, 

'*  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the 
house  is  a  representation  of  the  world  in  m 
so  much  as  in  this  particular,  that  no  one  r 
it  according  to  his  merit.  I  have  acted  t 
parts  of  household-stuff  with  great  applar 
many  years :  I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hai 
in  The  Empenr  of  the  Moon;  I  have  twic 
formed  the  third  chair  in  an  En^ish  open 
have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  The  Forturu-H, 
I  am  now  grown  old,  and  hope  you  will  i 
mend  me  so  effectually,  as  that  1  may  say 
thing  before  I  go  off  the  stage  ;  in  which  yo 
do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

Your  most  humble  servar 
"  William  Scbek 

"  Mr.  Spkctatoe, 

"  Understanding  that  Mr.  Screene  has  wril 
you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  fh>m  dumb  an 
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parte ;  I  desire,  if  toq  giye  him  motion  or  speech, 
thmt  joo  irould  aayance  me  in  my  'v^Jf  and  let 
me  keep  on  in  whmt  I  hamblr  presume  I  am  mas- 
ter, to  wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life 
together.  I  hare  sereral  times  acted  one  of  the 
man  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr. 
Screene  is  a  diair ;  therefore,  upon  his  promotion, 
iwnMit  that  I  maj  succeed  him  in  the  hangings, 
with  my  hud  in  the  orange-trees. 

"  Your^umble  servant, 
"  Ralph  Simple." 

"  Sib,  "  Drmy-lane,  March  24, 1710-11. 

"  I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this  evening  in 
the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  veiy  little  pleased 
with  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  The 
PSgrwm.  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favor 
to  animadvBit  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the 
town  is  in,  wiUi  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 
operas.  It  eertainly  requires  a  degree  of  under- 
itonding  to  pli^  justly:  but  such  is  our  condi- 
tion, that  we  are  to  suspend  our  reason  to  perform 
oor  parts.  As  to  aeenes  of  madness,  jou  know. 
Sir,  there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Shakspeare :  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance  of  a 
noble  mind,  froni  Mnerous  and  humane  rcsent- 
■MBts.  It  is  like  that  grief  which  we  have  for 
^  decease  of  our  friends.  It  is  no  diminution, 
bat  a  recommeDdation  of  human  natare,  that  in 
rach  incidente,  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason  ; 
iBd  ail  we  can  tnink  to  combat  ourselves,  is  im- 
potent aeainst  half  what  we  feel.  1  will  not 
mention  that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all 
the  sense  it  is  represented  to  have  is  that  of 
lusL  As  for  mTsetf,  who  have  long  taken  pains 
in  perKmating  tM  passions,  I  have  to-night  acted 
only  an  appetite.  The  part  I  plavcd  is  Thirst, 
but  it  is  represented  as  written  ratner  by  a  dray- 
man than  a  poet  I  come  in  with  a  tub  ahout  me, 
that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallou 
at  ray  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  vou  that  I 
pleaded  veiT  much,  and  this  was  introauced  as  a 
madness ;  out  sure  it  was  not  human  madness, 
for  a  mole  or  an  ass  may  have  been  as  dry  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  life. 

I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

**  and  humble  servant." 

From  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand. 


*t 


"Ma.  SncTATCB, 

"If  you  can  read  this  with  diy  eyes,  I  give  you 
this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfor- 
tunate King  Latinns,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
prince  that  dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of 
Gaunt.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
greatness,  that  I,  who  lately  never  moved  without 
8  suard,  am  now  pressed  as  a  common  soldier, 
ana  am  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  against  my 
brother  Louis  of  France.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  pot  off  a  character  which  one  has  appeared  in 
witA  applause.  This  I  experienced  since  the  loss 
of  mv  diadem  ;  for,  upon  quarreling  with  another 
recruit,  I  spoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part 
in  rtaUtim; 


-Moii  ftodadoof  dATa, 

Mk  anpy  nunonl^t  fturj  bnve? 


The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  a  sergeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me 
i{  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things 
nobody  understood.  You  see.  Sir,  mj  unhappy 
circamstaaees ;  and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can 
proeare  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  (who  never  failed 
to  make  all  that  teheld  aim  merry  at  his  appear- 
t),  yon  will  merit  the  thanks  of 

**  Yoor  friend,       Thb  Khio  or  LATiuif." 


ADVEBTZSKiaElfT. 

For  the  good  of  the  Publie. 

Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lires  an 
eminent  Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  car- 
nival of  Venice,  of  great  experience  in  private 
cures.  Accommodations  are  provided,  and  per- 
sons admitted  in  their  masking  habits. 

He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less 
than  a  fortnifi^t,  four  scaramouches,  a  mountebank 
doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns,  and  a 
morris-dancer. 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and 
be  kept  in  repair  bj  thevear.  The  doctor  draws 
teeth  without  pulling  off  your  mask. — R. 
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tortt  fttrox  Yolflenu,  nee  tell  oonraiott  TuqiiMn 
Auetarem,  neo  quo  te  aideoB  immifciere  poolt. 

YiBfl.,  Jbi.,  Is,  410. 

neiM  YolsoefnB  IbamB  with  rage,  and  gadnc  round, 
Detery'd  not  him  wlio  gaT«  the  &UI  wonnd ; 
Nor'know  to  fix  rorengo.* Dan«. 

Thkke  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  un- 
generous spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a 
man's  reputation ;  lampoons  and  satires,  that  are 
written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  which  not  only  inmct  a  wound,  but  make  it 
incurable.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  mudli 
troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  humor  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  bw- 
barous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in 
the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to  raise  uneasiness 
among  near  relations,  and  to  expose  whole  families 
to  derision,  at  the  same  time  tnat  he  remains  un- 
seen and  undiscovered.  If  beside  the  accomplish- 
ments of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a  man  is 
vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  on^of  the  most 
mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil 
society.  His  satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  most  exempt  from  it  Virtue, 
merit,  and  everything  that  is  praiseworthy^  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  bafioonery. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise 
from  these  arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I 
know  no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  for 
them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only 
imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  se- 
cret shame  or  sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering 
person.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lam- 
poon or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or 
murder ;  but  at  the  same  time  how  many  are  tners 
that  would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be^  set  up  as  a 
mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in  this  case  a 
man  should  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of 
him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outra^  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  them, 
are  not  without  their  secret  anguish.  I  have  of- 
ten observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behavior  at 
his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics 
have  considered  it.     That  excellent  man  enter- 


•  TIm  following  indonemant  at  the  top  of  this  papor,  No. 
23,  is  in  a  nt  of  the  Spectator,  in  12iiio,  of  the  edition  ia 
1712,  which  eontains  aome  MS.  notes  hy  a  Spanish  merchaaty 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  origfaial  pablieatkm: 

**The  charaoler  of  Dr.  Swift" 

This  was  Mr.  BlnndeU's  opinion;  and  whether  tt  was  well- 
gronnded,  Ul-groanled,  or  nncronnded,  probablT  he  was  not 
ringolarhithethoacbt.  The  fatlmaoy  between  Swift,  StMto, 
aad  Addiaon,  was  now  orer;  and  that  thej  were  about  this 
tfane  crtransed,  appsvs,  from  Swift's  own  teftimoaj,  dattd 
March  16,  im-U. 
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tainfng  his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  Ow 
bowl  of  poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  imnjor- 
talitj  of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it  says  that 
he  does  not  believe  any,  the  most  comic  genius, 
can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject 
at  such  a  time.  This  passa^,  I  think,  evidently 
glances  upon  Arist4)phaues,  wlio  wrote  a  comedy  on 
purpose  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine 

ghilosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  wri- 
irs,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this 
piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  pre- 
sent on  its  being  acted  upon  the  sta^,  and  never 
expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with 
suDmission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made 
shows  us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an 
impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been 
too  wise  to  discover  it. 

^When  Julius  Ciesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus, 
Ee  invited  him  to  supper,  and  trcatea  him  with 
such  a  generous  civiiihr,  that  he  made  the  poet 
his  friend  ever  after.  Cfardinal  Mazarine  gave  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet, 
who  had  reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous 
Latin  poem.  The  cardinal  sent  for  him,  and,  af- 
ter some  kind  expostulations  upon  what  he  had 
written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that 
should  fall,  which  he  accordingly  conferreci  upon 
him  in  a  few  months^after.  This  had  so  gooa  an 
effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  hav- 
ing expunged  the  passages  which  had  given  him 
ofrente. 

^  Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  for- 

S'ving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope, 
e  statue  of  Pasquin  was  one  night  dressed  in  a 
very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it, 
that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his 
laundress  was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  re- 
flection upon  the  pope  s  sister,  who  before  tiie 
promotion  of  her  brotner,  was  in  those  mean  cir- 
cumstances that  Pasquin  represented  her.  As 
this  pasquinade  made  a  sreat  noise  in  Rome,  the 
pope  offered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  any 
person  that  should  discover  the  author  of  it.  The 
author,  relying  upon  his  holiness's  generosity,  as 
also  some  private  overtures  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  made  the  discovery  himself;  upon 
which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  he  nad 
promised,  but  at  the  same  time  to  disable  the 
satirist  for  tJie  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Are- 
tine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries. 
Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he 
makes  his  boast  that  he  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia 
under  contribution. 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 
here  drawn  together,  these  sevefal  great  men  be- 
haved themselves  very  differently  toward  the  wits 
of  the  a^  who  had  reproached  them  ;  they  all  of 
them  plainly  showed  tiiat  they  were  very  sensible 
of  their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that  they 
received  them  &s  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man  that  I  thought 
was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds  ;  and 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  person 
whoKe  reputation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or 
in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  secu- 
rity. There  is,  indeed,  something  very  barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scribblers  of 
lampoons.  An  innocent  young  lady  shall  be  ex- 
posed for  an  unhappy  feat'^ure  ;  a  fatncr  of  a  fami- 
ly turned  to  ridicule  for  some  domestic  calamity; 
a  wife  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misrepresented 

•Ptt«r  ArotiiM,  inikiiioaa  tor  )ii»  j^riUaas/t,  died  In  1650. 


;  word  or  action ;  nay,  a  gooa,  a  temperate,  anc 
'  just  man  8hall  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  i 
:  representation  of  those  qualities  that  should 
>  him,  honor.    So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  wh 
:  it  is'  not  tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless,  incousiden 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  sacriflc 
the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acauaintani 
to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambiti 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  railk 
and  satire :  as  if  it  ^ero  not  infinitely  more  h( 
orable  to  be  a  good  natured  man  than  a  n 
Where  there  is  Uiis  little  petulant  humor  in 
author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  < 
signing  to  be  so.  F^r  which  reason,  I  alwi 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man 
more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one  ;  for  as  1 
latter  will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those 
wishes  ill  to ;  the  other  injures  indifferently  be 
friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear  on  this  oo 
sion  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Robert  11 
trange,  which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  " 
companj^  of  waggish  boys  were  watching  of  fro 
at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of  tin 
put  up  their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting  thi 
down  again  with  stones.  '  Children,  says  one 
the  frogs,  *  you  never  consider,  that  though  t| 
may  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us.' " 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  da 
cated  to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  mjii 
in  such  speoolations  as  may  not  be  altogether  n 
suitable  to^we  season ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mi 
is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  tl 
paper  endeavored  to  expose  that  particular  brea 
of  charity  which  has  oeen  generally  overlook 
by  divines,  because  they  are  c>ut  few  who  caa 
guilty  of  it. — C. 
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Aoeurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomfaie  taatwm : 
Arreptaqne  mann,  Quid  agis,  duldflsfane  ramm? 

Hoa.,  1,  Sat.  ix,  I 

OonuM  up  a  fop  (I  kii«w  him  bat  hj  fiune), 
And  sets  d  mv  hand,  and  called  me  by  iiaB»— 
My  dearf— ^ow  dost? 

TiTERx  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  i 
significant  people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  t 
better  sort  of  conversation,  and  yet  have  an  ii 
pertinent  ambition  of  appearing  with  those 
whom  they  are  not  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  t 
park,  one  of  them  will  certainly  join  with  jc 
though  you  arc  in  company  with  ladies ;  if  y 
drink  a  Dottle,  they  will  find  your  haunts.  "Wh 
makes  such  fellows  the  more  burdensome  is,  tl 
they  neither  offend  nor  please  so  far  as  to  be  tak 
notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for  tl 
reason,  that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by  i 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  L 
ters  are  written  by  persons  who  suffer  by  suen  ii 
pertinence.  A  worthy  old  bachelor,  wno  sets 
for  his  dose  of  claret  eveir  night,  at  such  an  hoi 
is  teased  by  a  swarm  of  tnem  ;  who,  because  th 
are  sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken  it 
their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his  compas 
though  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is  an  uU 
enemy  to  such  meetings. 

**  Kb.  Spxctatob, 

"The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had 
clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for  ^o 
speculation  on  that  subject ;  but  I  have  sin 
been  extremely  mortified  oy  the  malicious  work 
ranking  me  among  the  supporters  of  sueh  imp( 
tinent  assemblies.    I  beg  leave  to  state  mj  ca 


• , .   "®  '^^w     w^    »'     ™*?   day  I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary  friends  may 
this  myself.     But  I  appeal  imow  who  I  am." 
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fiuriy ;  and  that  done,  I  shall  expect  redress  from   "  Madam, 

your  judicious  pen.  "  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what 

**  I  am.  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a  common  rules  and  mrms  would  never  permit  me 
trarder ;  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  good  to  tell  you  otherwise ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  I, 
humor,  which  I  gratify  without  controlling  other  though  equals  in  quality  ard  fortune,  are  by  no 
people's :  I  hare  a  room  and  a  whole  oed  to  means  suitable  companions.  Tou  are,  it  is  true, 
myaelf :  and  I  hare  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun :  very  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make  a  veiy  good 
they  pleaae  me,  and  injure  no  creature  alire.  My  figure  in  a  public  assembly ;  but,  alas.  Madam,  you 
chief  meal  is  a  supper,  which  I  always  make  at  a  must  go  no  farther ;  distance  and  silence  are  your 
tavern.  I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-  best  recommendations;  therefore  let  me  beg  or  you 
humored ;  for  whkh  reasons,  though  I  invite  no-  never  to  make  me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in 
body,  I  have  do  sooner  supped,  than  I  have  a  a  literal  sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to 
crowd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good  company  say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any  nieans 
that  know  not  whither  else  to  go.  It  is  true,  lose  your  acquaintance ;  but  I  would  keep  it  up 
ereiy  man  pays  his  share  ;  yet  as  they  are  intru-  with  the  strictest  forms  of  good  breeding.  Let  us 
den,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the  only  pay  visits,  but  never  see  one  another.  If  you  will 
speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest ;  whidi  I  main-  be  so  good  as  to  deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I 
tain,  and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  au-  shall  return  the  obligation  by  giving  the  sail* 
dience.  I  sometimes  tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  orders  to  my  servants.  When  accident  makes  us 
free  language ;  and  sometimes  divert  them  witn  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutually  lament  the 
merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humor.  I  misfortune  of  never  finding  one  anotner  at  home, 
am  one  of  those  wholive  in  taverns  to  a  great  go  in  the  same  party  to  a  benefit  play,  and  smile 
age,  by  a  sort  of  regular  intemnerance ;  I  never  at  each  other,  and  put  down  glasses  as  we  pass 
go  to  bed  drunk,  but  always  nustered ;  I  wear  in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  may  enjoy  as  much  of 
away  yenr  gently ;  am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  each  other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable  of :  for 
angzy.  Mr.  Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be  known  only 
company,  you  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in  by  sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship  I  hope 
town  aome  old  humorist  or  other,  who  is  master  you  will  always  honor,  Madam, 
of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it.    The  "Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

drawers  are  all  in  awe  of  him ;  and  all  Uie  custom-  *'  Mart  Tuesday." 

erB  who  frequent  his  company,  yield  him  a  sort       «  p.  g.    i  guscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the 
of  comical  obedience     ■"■  '*'^  ""*  »'"'«*'  *»"*  '  "™    .      -r  ,  .,    .  . .     , 

he  such  a  fisllow  as  ^ 

to  you,  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  be-  ADviRTiaKimiT 

cause  »o  many  impertinents  will  break  in  upon  *»iinft«*«  . 

me,  and  come  without  appointment?  Clinch  of  To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among 
Bamet  has  a  nightly  meeting,  and  shows  to  every  gentlemen  of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come 
one  that  will  come  m  and  pay ;  but  then  he  is  the  ^"t  once  a  week  to  St.  James's  coffee-house,  either 
only  actor.  Why  should  people  miscall  things?  by  miscalling  the  servants,  or  requiring  such  things 
If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not  ^^m  them  as  are  not  properly  within  their  re- 
mine  be  a  lecture?  However,  Sir,  I  submit  it  to  spective  provinces ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that 
vou,  and  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  etc.   Kidney,  keeper  of  the  book-debts  of  the  outlying 

«t  Xhom.\8  Kimbow."   customers,  and  observer  of  those  who  go  on  with- 
out paying,  having  resigned  that  employment,  ia 
"  Good  Sn,  succeeded  by  John   Sowton ;  to  whose  place  of 

"  You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each  other  enterer  of  messages  and  first  coffee-grinder,  Wil- 
last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  unea«y  posture  Ham  Bird  is  promoted;  and  Samuel  Burdock  comes 
we  suffered  together  for  almost  half  an  hour.    I    as  shoe-cleaner  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bird.— R. 

thank  you  for  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  

being  of  my  acquaintance  wherever  you  nieet  me.       N^.  25.]    THURSDAY,  MARCH  29,   1711. 

But  the  other  day  you  pulled  your  hat  off  to  me 

in  the  Pwk,  when  I  was  walking  with  ray  mistress.  ^KgTcmdtque  medendo.-ViBo.,  iEn.,  xU,  46. 

She  did  not  like  your  air,  and  said  she  wondered  ^^  '^^^^  ^7  ">•  ^"^  »"«»»•  <>'  *»«^^- 

what  stranee  fellows  I  was  acquainted  with.  Dear       Thk  following  letter  will  explain  itself,  and 

Sir,  oonaider  it  as  much  as  m^  life  is  worth,  if   needs  no  apology. 

she  should  think  we  were  intimate:  therefore  I 

earnestly  entreat  you  for  the  future  tu  take  no   "Sia, 

manner  of  notice  of,  ''  I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  com- 

"Sir,  your  obliged,  humble  servant,        monly  known  by  the  name  of  vqi/^tudinarians;  and 

"Will  Fashiox."   do  confess  to  you,  that  I  first  contracted  this  ill 

habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of 
A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  troublesome  tu  physic.  I  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this 
the  superior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair  nature,  but  I  found  my  pulse  was  irregular ;  and 
«*z.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  inconvenience,  that  scarce  ever  read  the  account  of  anjr  disease  that 
Uioae  of  the  meanest  capacities  will  pretend  to  I  did- not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.*  Dr.  Sy- 
make  visits,  though  indeed  they  are  qualified  denham's  learned  treatise  of  fever  threw  me  into 
rather  to  add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by  fill-  a  lingering  hectic,  which  hunf  upon  me  all  the 
ing  an  empty  chair),  than  to  the  conversation  they  .  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  I  then 
enter  into  when  Uiey  visit.  A  friend  of  mine  j  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several  authora 
hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by  the  publication  !  who  have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and 
of  Ber  letter  in  my  paper ;  which  she  tninks  those  by  that  nieans  fell  iutx)  a  consumption  ;  till  at 
■he  would  be  rid  of  will  take  to  themselves.  It  \  length,  growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a  manner 
eeem^  to  be  written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert, ;  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long  after 
giddy,  unthinking  girls;  who,  upon  the  recom-   this  I  found  in  myself  all  the  symptom^ of  the 

fmhiooable  air,  t^e  themselvea  t»  be  upon  a  level  «  AdL«nUer  l»d  a  Vtgul*'  P^^«>*'  ^^^'^  *^^*  V«*iflua 
vuh  womoi  of  tae  greataet  ment:  'laiytedsdkallcmof  Thsuramm«rtollr.QoQCE«T«. 
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gout,  except  paiu;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  j  often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  meth 
upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  I  to  save  their  lives  which  infallibly  destroy  tb 
author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  con-  ^  This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  historiana,  v 
vert  one  distemper  into  another)  eased  mc  of  the  j  observing  that  there  are  many  more  thousa 
gout  by  jBriving  me  the  stone.  I  at  length  studied  killed  in  a  flight,  than  in  a  battle ;  and  may 
myself  into  a  complication  of  distempers ;  but, !  applied  to  those  multitudes  of  imaginary  i 
accidentally  takin|f  into  my  hand  that  ingenious  persons  that  break  their  constitutiona  by  phj 
diaoourse  written  oy  Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved 
to  direct  myself  by  a  scheme  of  rules,  which  I 
had  collected  from  nis  observations.    The  learned 


world  arc  very  well  acquainted  with  that  ^ntle- 
man's  invention ;  who,  for  the  better  carrying  on 
his  ezpehments,  contrived  a  certain  mathematical 
chair,  which  was  ao  artificially  hung  upon  springs, 
that  it  would  weigh  anything  as  well  as  a  pair  of 
scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  how  many 
ouDGes  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what 
mftnftity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and 
tfofw  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature. 

"Having provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used 
to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it;  insomuch  that 
I  may  oe  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to  have 
livedin  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when 
I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred 
weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a 
dars  fast,  ana  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very 
fuU  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  continuid  employment 
to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile 

rmnds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals 
fetch  myself  up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half 
a  pound ;  and  ii,  after  having  dined,  I  find  my- 
self fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  so  much  small  beer, 
or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  me  weight.  In  my  greatest  excesses,  I  do 
not  transgress  more  than  the  other  half-pound ; 
which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday 
in  every  month.    As  soon  as  I  find  myself  duly 

Soised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perspired 
ve  ounces  and  four  scruples;  and  when  I  discover, 
by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my 
books,  and  study  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  ac- 
count of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by  the 
clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for  when  that  informs  me 


and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  deatb 
endeavoring  to  escape  it  This  method  is 
only  dangerous,  but  Wow  the  practice  of  a 
sonable  creature.  To  consult  the  preservatioc 
life,  as  the  only  end  of  it — to  make  our  health 
business— to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  ' 
of  a  regimen,  or  course  of  physic — are  purpi 
so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unwt>rtny  human  nat 
that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than  sul 
to  them.  Beside,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for 
vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gi 
over  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  as  it  is  impost 
we  should  take  delight  in  anything  that  wis 
every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  tli 
think  any  one  to  buune  for  taking  due  care  of  t 
health.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulness  of  m 
and  capacity  for  business  are  in  a  great  me« 
the  effects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  i 
cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and 
serve  it.  But  this  care,  which  we  are  promptei 
not  only  by  common  sense,  but  by  autr  and 
stinct,  should  never  en^^age  us  in  groundless  ii 
melancho^  apprehensions,  and  imaginary 
tempers,  wnlen  are  natural  to  every  man  wh 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  bve.  In  d 
the  preservation  of  life  should  be  only  a  seconi 
concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our  prineipaL 
wo  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  wall  taka 
best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  being  o 
solicitous  about  the  event ;  and  shall  arrive  at 
point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentionei 
the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither  fearing 
wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers 
health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  instea 
complying  with  those  natural  solicitations 
hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness,  or  love  of  exen 


self  to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  idl 

gence.  In  my  days  of  aostinencc  I  lose  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds 
lighter  than  on  the  other  days  of  the  year. 

"I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains 
more  or  less  ;  and  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  I 
have  not  consumed  m/ whole  quantity,  I  take  out 
the  rest  in  my  chair.  IJpon  an  exact  calculation  of 
what  I  expended  and  received  the  last  year,  which 
I  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to 
be  two  huncued  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  discover 
that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  duri.ng 
a  whole  twelvemonth.  And  yet,  Sir,  notwiih- 
standing  this  my  great  care  to  ballast  myself 
equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in 
its  proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  sick  and  languishing  condition.  My  com- 
plexion is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low,  and 
m^  body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  be^  yon, 
Sir,  to  consider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me 
more  certain  rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have 
already  observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epi- 
taph written  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudinarian: 


my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  my-   govemshimself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  cha 

difi-   shall  tell  him  a  short  faole.    «fupiter,  sajs  the 


thologist,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  coax 
man,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  would 
The  countr3rman  desired  that  he  might  have 
manaeemeut  of  the  weather  in  his  own  off 
He  obtained  his  request,  and  immediately 
tributed  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine,  among 
several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the 
required.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  exp 
ed  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his  har 
fell  infinitely  short   of   that   of   his  neiffhl; 
Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  desired  Jul 
to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  handi 
that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  himself.- 


No.  26.]    FRIDAY,  MARCH  30,  1711. 

Ballids  mon  eqoo  paint  pede  paupenim  tabmniM 

Retrumqno  turrw.    0  beate  Sexti, 
yitre  inunma  brerls  «>pem  nos  vetat  Inolraare  iftngi"^ 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fkbulaeqao  maoea, 
Et  domos  ezilia  Plutonia. Iloa.,  1,  Od.  iv,  lA 

With  equal  fbot,  rich  Mend,  impartial  ftta 
Knock*  at  the  cottage  and  the  imlacu  gate: 
Ufo's  fipan  forbidn  thee  to  extend  thy  caret, 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  yean; 
Night  Mon  will  eelM,  azid  yon  must  quickly 
To  storied  ghoats,  and  Pluto's  house  below. - 

"Whkk  I  am  in  a  serious  humor,  I  very  oi 


"SU90  hm^maperaar  mealio,  wta  qui:"  which  it        V^"?^  ^  "?/?  1^®*?*^°®  '^"T/'  ^  ^®17  ^ 
is  imposaible  to  translate.*    The  fear  of  death  walk  by  myself  m  Vestminster-abbey ;  whew 

'  reader  some  idea  of  the  Italian  enitanb:  **I  was  wiU. 

•ISMMkvlBf  tnA■blln^]low«vfr,]■l^fiv••BlDfUA    tcylngtobe  ^ 
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'  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
itik  the  Bolemnity  of  the  building, 
.tion  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are 
mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
tfulneas  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I 
■ed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church- 
■tan,  and  the  church,  amusing  my- 
ombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met 
wreral  regions  of  the  dead.  Most 
ided  nothing  else  of  the  buried  per- 
be  was  bom  upon  one  day,  and  died 
:  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being 
1  in  those  two  circumstances  that  are 
ill  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look 
paters  of  existence,  whether  of  brass 
ikind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  per- 
i  left  no  other  memorial  or  them,  but 
re  bom,  and  that  they  died.  They 
nd  of  sereral  persons  mentioned  in 
if  heroic  poems,  who  have  sounding 
them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing 
leked  on  the  head. 

i,  lltdcNilaqva,  Theiiilochaiiiq:uev— Yno. 
I II0IO11,  and  Tbendloehaa. 

theae  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
path  of  an  arrow,"  which  is  imme- 
1  ap  and  lost. 

Rnmr  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
lie  oiffging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in 
f^  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the 
bone  or  skull  intennized  with  a  kind 
Idering  earth  that  some  time  or  other 
I  the  composition  of  a  human  body. 
Mgan  to  consider  with  myself  what 
mnltitudes  of  people  lay  confused 
r  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathe- 
m  and  women,  friends  and  enemies, 
Boldien,  monks  and  prebendaries, 
ad  among  one  another,  and  blendod 
le  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty, 
yoath,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and 
f  undistinguished  in  the  same  pro- 
ipof  matter. 

g  thus  surveyed  the  great  magazine 
aa  it  were,  in  the  lump,  I  examined 
olarly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found 
the  monuments  which  are  raided  in 
of  that  ancient  fabric.    Some  of  them 
with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that 
laible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  ac- 
I  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  ; 
nds  have  bestowed  upon  liim.    There 
ezcesfiively  modest,  thut  they  deliver 
of  the  person  departed  iu  Grt^ek  or 
by  that  means  arc  not  under&tood 
•Ivemonth.    In  the  poetical  quarter, 
were  poet.s  who  had  no  monuments, 
ita  which  had  no  poets.     I  observed, 
he  prer^rnt  war  lias  filled  the  church 
of   these    uninhabited    monuments, 
en  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
.  were  perhaps  buried  m  the  plains 
or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
t  but  be  very  much  delighted  with 
ra  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with 
ee  01    expression    and  justness  of 
therefore  do  honor  to  the  living  as 
lead.    As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to 
lea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of 
the  turn  of  their  public  monuments 
ins,  they  sliould  be  submitted  to  the  I 
a  of  learning  and  genius  before  they  | 
xecution.      Sir  Cloude^ly  Shovel  s  1 
I  very  often  given  me  ereat  offense.  , 
bnTe  rough  English  aomiral^  which  j 


was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain,  gal- 
lant man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  fi^re 
of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long[  periwig,  and  reposing 
himself  upon  velvet  cushions,  under  a  canopy 
of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  uia 
monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many 
remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  it  acquaints  as  only  with  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  imposaible  for 
him  to  reap  any  honor.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are 
apt  to  despise  for  want  of  ^nius,  show  an  infi- 
nitely greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  in 
their  buildings  and  works  of  this  nature  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country. 
The  monuments  of  their  admirals,  which  have 
been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  represent  them 
like  themselves,  and  are  adorned  with  roatnl 
crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  fet- 
toons  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  retum  to  our  subject  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part, 
Qiough  I  am  alwavs  serious,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  melancnoly;  and  can  therefore  take  a 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  ^ay  and  delight- 
ful ones.  Bjr  this  means  I  can  improve  myself 
with  those  objects  which  others  consider  with  ter- 
ror. When  I  look  upon  the  tombe  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  ffrief  of 
parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grievmg  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  ioUow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when 
I  consider  rival  wits  placed  siae  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  that  dividea  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  aston- 
ishment on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  cotemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. —  0. 


No.  27.]    SATURDAY,  MARCH  31, 1711. 

Ut  noK  longA  qulbufl  mentltur  amies,  dleaqoe 
Ix>npi  ridctur  opos  debcntibuA ;  ut  piger  anntu 
Kupitlin,  quon  dura  premlt  euModia  matmm : 
tile  mlhi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataqua  tcmpora,  qua  spem 
Gmuiiliuinque  morantur  agendi  KnaTlter  Id,  quod 
Jfjque  pauperibus  prodest,  locnpletlbua  mue, 
.Eque  Dcglectum  puerla  aenibuiMine  nooeUt 

Uoa.,  1  Bp.,  1,  20. 
nriTATB). 

Long  a8  to  him,  who  worka  fiv  debt,  th«  daj; 

Long  an  the  night  to  her,  whose  k)Te*i  away ; 

Long  an  the  ynx'n  dull  circle  aeema  to  run 

When  the  brink  minor  panti  fttr  twenty-^nie: 

80  Blow  th'  unprofitable  momenta  rdl, 

That  lock  up  all  the  functionB  of  mj  aoni; 

That  keep  me  from  mjMl^  and  itUl  delay 

Life'n  iniitant  buidnem  to  a  future  day: 

That  tank,  which  ae  we  follow,  or  deeplie, 

The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise; 

Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure. 

And  which  not  done  the  richest  must  bo  poor^ — PoPC 

Thkek  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world, 
who  is  involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives 
under  a  secret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue 
he  suffers,  and  has  formed  a  resolution  to  ^x 
liimsclf,  one  time  or  other,  in  auch  a  tUto  aa  va 
suitable  to  the  end  of  hia  being.    Tou  Yinax  \iieiv 


» 

-*»■ 
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every  day  iu  oonTertatioii  profess,  tliat  all  the  satiafiiction,  when  I  acknowladgv  I  aoi  tibo  I 

honor,  pover,  and  riches,  whioh  thej  propose  to  man,  from  the  influence  and  authority  you 

themsenres,  cannot  ffive  satisfaction  enougn  to  re-  over.  Sir, 

ward  them  for  half  tne  anxiety  they  undergo  in  the  "  Tour  most  oUiged  and  most  humble  scrr 

pursuit  or  the  possession  of  t£em.    While  men  are  "  JGL  < 

m  this  temper  (vhich  hi^pens  very  frequently),  ttSin 

how  inconj^teoA  ««  ttey  with^^          T%  „ j'        ^^    convinoKl  of  the  truth  oT 

^.r^v^r^*^*^"^  '^^♦^ •*''*'  *^^' *K  .  you  were  pleasiS  to  say  to  me,  when  I  w« 
m  their  hearts  to  leUnquish  it:  retirement  is  what  ^  .^  ^  ^  y      J,,^  me  then  of  th. 

they  want,  but  they  cannot  beUke  themselves  to  *i^/""    i„  .  Unt  ^nn  tnM  m^  m  »  T  m« 

uTmOe  they^..«ter  ^  .nd  covert,  they  ^^^J^  o^JlJ^^  Z.  'S^^l^S 

itiU  a&rt  to  awev  in  the  most  glitteni«  "oenee  J^^^^  ^^              k„o^  „,.  thoug&a  « 

of  bfe.    Sue  tfi.  u  but  jurt  m  reasonable  a.  if  a  "     j  j    J  ?             j  ^^^  .^  ^ 

!:iI!!I?H^'*^,„"^S"'  *    '  for  wW  I  resiipi^o  much  of  my  chanets/ 

"ai^  S^it  U  Ltata  that  our  own  heart,  de-  JJf'/""  t?  ^''uni^fi  td'tl^ 
«lv.  US  in  the  We  of  the  world  and  that  we  can-  ^-|„-  ^^  ^^K^^X^Si 

«  «If^°^^Z!Ilv!SaiL^S2^  f^mfii   ^■'"f  her  innocence  in  «X?   Vui  yo. 

Su^iLsrntrrJru^^JZii.'i  r'c^r»-si'»,j,:3gr2L^^sr?;>i. 

llSulemWnS'"'^'"'^"""^''"''  P7P'«  give.to  comln  woment     iJ-J 

ss.^nT^th.^^°S^b^s.r«t^na^  1'?  ^'4""  1 K  i:Jt,i?t^ 

♦ull  !!l..:ki«  ^«     Ti„f  -;«!L  *k«  ^.«L*s»»  ^f  i;f»   which  makes  me  so  much  her  humoie  aeiTaiM 
they  possibly  can.    But  wnc^  duration  of  life  ^         ashamed  to  subscribe  myself  yi 

IS  so  uncertain  (and  that  has  been  a  common  topic   *  **"  »""v«,  •oimhuv^*  »«/  •  •*«    j    ^^  jj 

of  discourse  ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing -as  ''TJ 

life  itself ),  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  (tefer   "Sim,  \ 

a  moment  Umb  beginning  to  live  according  to  the       «  There  is  no  state  of  life  so  ansdoua  as  li 
roles  of  reason?  a  man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  dl 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to  of  his  own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  yon^ 
carry,  and  then  he  tells  himself  he  will  bid  adieu  I  assure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  fini 
to  ail  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  man  of  plea-  brought  me  to  court ;  but  this  will  be  no 
sure  resolves  to  take  his  leave  at  least,  and  part  when  I  acquaint  you,  that  I  placed  myaol 
civilly  with  his  mistress ;  but  the  ambitious  man  with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as : 
is  entangled  every  moment  in  a  fresh  pmnit,  and  enable  me  to  purenase  a  handsome  retreat  i 
the  lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  objeet  ha  fancied  country.  At  present  my  ciroumstanoea  enah 
he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fantastical  and  my  duty  prompts  me,  to  pass  away  ti 
way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  maining  part  (^  my  life  in  sucn  a  retinoMi 
alteration  in  our  conduct  from  change  of  place  and  at  ficst  proposed  to  myself ;  but  to  my  grei 
diflfierence  of  eireumstanccs ;  the  same  passions  fortune  i  have  entirely  lost  the  reUsL  of  i 
will  attend  us  wherever  we  are,  until  they  are  con-  should  now  return  to  the  conntvy  with  § 
^uered ;  and  we  can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction  reluctance  than  I  at  firet  came  to  couit.  I  . 
m  the  deepest  retirement,  unless  we  are  capable  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I  am  fond 
of  living  so,  in  some  measure,  amidst  the  noise  and  trifles,  and  that  what  I  neglect  is  of  the  gi 
business  of  the  worid.  importance :  in  short,  I  find  a  oontaat  in  ■( 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  by  miod  between  reason  and  fashion.  I  ran 
what  could  be  obeyed  of  them  from  a  perusal  of  you  once  told  me,  that  I  mi^t  live  in  the ' 
their  private  lettere,  than  any  other  way.  My  and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Letmeb^i 
friend  the  clergyman,  the  other  day,  upon  serious  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at  large  to  m 
discourse  with  him  concerning  the  danger  of  pro-  I  may  conform  my  life,  if  possible,  both  I 
crastination,  gave  me  the  following  lettere  from  duty  and  my  inclination.  I  am  yours,  el 
persons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great  friendship       ^i,  <*R. 

and  intimacy,  according  to  the  ffood  breeding  and 

good  sense  of  Ms  character.    The  first  is  from  a       Lettere  are  directed  "For  the  Spectator, 
man  of  business,  who  is  his  convert:  the  second  i^ft  .t  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Little  Brit£n,post 
from  one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  earned  one   y  g   i^  ^^  fo^m  of  a  direction,  thismi 
way  and  another  by  starts.  fig^ro  i^  ^^  i^^  column  of  the  Spectator  is 

"  Sia,  

thrL^Tu^tnhL'tiJ^'^liSS^u'^live  »»•  M]    MONDAY.  APRIL ».  ITU. 

laid  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me,  of  N«que  wmper  trcum 

doing  some  good  or  other  to  a  person  of  worth  T^ndit  Apollo. Uoa.,2(XI,x,l«. 

every  day  I  live.     The  staUon  I  am  in  furnishes  ^or  doet  ApoUo  alwaji  bead  Ui  taw. 
me  with  daily  opportunities  of  this  kind ;  and  the  I  bball  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
noble  principle  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  wk 
of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  emb 
my  application  in  everything  I  undertake.    When  mento  of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving  barbari 
I  relieve  merit  from  discountenance,  when  I  assist  of  our  streete.    I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upo 
a  friendless  person,  when  I  produce  concealed  jecton  in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the 
worth,  I  am  displeased  with  myself,  for  having  art  of  moctem  criticism, 
designed  to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  virtu- 
ous.   I  am  sorry  you  decline  the  occasions  which  "Sn, 

the  condition  I  am  in  misAit  afford  me  of  enlarging  "Observing  that  you  have  thoughts  of  a 

joarAfHanm;  but  know!  contribute  nM»e  to  your  ^^rtain  otticwn  under  you,  for  the  inqieet 
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Mfcnl  pettj  enormitieA  toq  jounelf  cannot  attend 
to;  and  fioding  daily  aosurditiea  hung  out  upon 
tke  tigu-potttH  of  this  city,  to  tlie  great  Hcandai  of 
fDRigneK,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country, 
who  an*  curious  spectators  of  the  same :  I  do  hum- 
bly propose  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  make 
■e  ^our  superintendent  of  all  such  figures  and 
dcrioiM  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  what- 
•rer  I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective,  for  want 
oif  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  lite- 
nture  and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in  those 
objects  that  are  eyerywhere  thrusting  themselves 
out  to  the  eye,  and  endearorinff  to  become  visible. 
Oar  ttraets  are  filled  with  blue  t)oarB,  black  swans, 
and  red  lions;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and 
hogs  in  armor,  with  Aiany  other  creatures  more 
eitrsordlnary  than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
Strange !  that  one  who  nas  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
ia  aature  to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign 
of  an  EmM  Ratmmu! 

"  Ky  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
Hercues,  to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the 
Msood  pLace,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jar- 
niig  aod  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined 
tagsthiT  in  the  ssme  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and 
HhaBsat's  tongue,  the  doff  and  the  gridiron.  Tlic 
te  and  the  goose  may  oe  supposed  to  have  met, 
hot  what  has  the  loz  and  the  seven  stars  to  do 
loijsCher?  And  when  did  the  Ismb  and  the  dol- 
man ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post?  As  for 
the  cat  and  fiddle,  toere  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and 
thsrefore  I  do  not  intend  that  anything  I  have  here 
said  should  sflfect  it.  I  must,  however,  observe  to 
you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young 
tndesmsn,  at  his  fint  setting  up,  to  add  to  his 
own  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he  served ;  as 
ths  husband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his 
mistress's  srms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to 
Imve  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities  which 
are  cwnmittcd  over  our  heads ;  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, first  oeeasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
which  we  see  io  Aequently  joined  together.  I 
would  therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the 
dstenuiniog  how  far  one  tradesman  may  give  the 
sicn  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may  be 
al&wed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own.  I 

"In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  eveiy  shop 
Io  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears  some  affinity  ! 
te  the  warn  in  which  it  deals.    What  can  be  more  ! 
ioeoasi stent  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  { 
si^el,  or  a  tailor  at  the  lion  ?    A  cook  should  not  j 
live  at  the  boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  i 
pig;  and  yet  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have 
ieen  a  ^lat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer, 
and  the  Vnmch  king's  head  at  a  sword-cutler's. 

"An  ingcfuious  foreisner  observes,  that  several 
of  those  L^ntlemen  wno  ralue  themselves  upon 
their  faniilif.'ji,  and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to 
tnde,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this 
ij»  in  fact.  But  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
poMtentj  thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  fore- 
iather;4. 1  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who 
actually  prufess  the  traide  to  show  some  such 
markf*  of  it  bei^re  their  doors. 

*'  When  the  name  gires  an  occasion  for  an  inge- 
nious ftigu-post,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner 
to  take  uiat  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  is.  It  would  lure  been  ridiculous  for  the 
bgenious  3Crs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign 
of  the  trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  he- 
ion  her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her 
■smrsske.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished 
hisMell  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature :  and  here, 
Bb,  I  must  beg  Isave  to  observe  to  yoa,  that  this 
pftknlr  figvin  of  a  beU  baa  giTcn  occssion  to 


several  pieces  of  wit  in  tliis  kind.    A  man  of  your 
reading  must  know,  tliat  Abel  Dnigger  gained 

great  applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 
»ur  apocryphal  heathen  god*  is  also  represented 
by  this  £(gur&;  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several 
of  our  streets.  As  for  the  bell-savage,  which  is 
the  sign  of  a  savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was 
formerly  very  mucn  puszled  upon  tiie  conceit  of 
it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an 
old  romance  translated  out  of  the  French  ;  which 
iri ves  an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was 
found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called  in  the  French 
La  helU  Sauvage;  and  is  every^'here  translated  by 
our  countrymen  the  bell-savage.  This  piece  oi 
philosophy  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have 
made  ^ign-posts  my  study,  ana  conseauentlj 
qualified  myself  for  the  eiuployinont  wiiich  I 
solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my 
letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I 
am  now  entertainiut^  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give 
a  Hhrewd  guess  at  the  humor  of  the  inhabitant  by 
the  sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  surly  cholenc 
fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear;  as  men 
of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the  sign 
of  tlie  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon 
a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and  very  curiously  gar- 
nished with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it, 
and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  tlie  curios- 
ity to  ask  after  the  master  of  the  house,  and  found 
upon  inquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  aartment 
upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know, 
Sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  uTion  these 
hints  to  a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities;  so. 
humbly  recommending  myself  to  your  favor  and 
patronagSy  "  I  remain,  etc." 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
came  to  mc  by  the  penny-post. 

''From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing-cross. 
"HoNosED  Sia, 

"  Havinff  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  ^^reat  en- 
couraser  o?  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a 
monkey;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of 
tobacc<i,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale  like  any  reason- 
able creature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for 
him,  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Hol- 
land, that  is  a  vcry^ood  tumbler;  and  also  for  an- 
other of  the  same  family  whom  I  design  for  my 
inerry-andrew,  ss  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
tlie  greatest  droll  in  the  country  whcTe  he  now  is. 
I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readiness  for 
the  next  winter;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please 
more  than  the  opi'ra  or  puppet-show.  I  will  not 
say  that  a  monkey  is  a  betti>r  man  than  some  of 
the  opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  re- 
presentative of  a  man  than  the  most  artificial  com- 
position of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall 
be  every  night  a  spectator  at  my  snow  for  nothing.. 

0.  "  1  am,  etc." 

No.  29.]    TUESDAY,  APRIL  3, 1711. 


'  Bermo  Ungna  ooncinnnB  utraqaa 


Busvior:  ut  Ohio  nots  id  oommbrta  ridernl  eflt 

Uos.,  1,  8st.  Z|  38. 

Both  tongnes  united,  sweetctr  sounds  product, 
lika  Chiui  mixed  with  Fslemten  Juloe. 

Thess  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our 
English  audience,  t£an  the  Italian  reeUaUvo  at  its« 

•8t.QsQVgk 
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first  entnmee  upon  the  stage.  People  were  won- 
derfully surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
word  of  command,  and  ladies  deliyering  messages 
in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear 
laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a 
billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
let  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play 
of  "Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solus/'  was 
now  no  longer  an  absurdity,  when  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her 
closet,  to  speak  anything  unaccompanied  with  mu- 
sical instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in 
recitativo  might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  much  more  just  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation; 
tiie  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being 
more  natural  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to 
plain  and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com- 
mon method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is 
the  making  use  of  the  Italian  recitativo  with  Eng- 
lish words. 

To  ffo  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  ob- 
serve Uiat  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the 
accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech, 
is  altogether  aifferent  from  that  of  every  other 
people;  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  ana  Scotch 
who  border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent, I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each 
particular  word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence. Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  English 
gentleman  when  he  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to 
complain  that  the  actors  all  of  them  speak  in  one 
tone:  and  therefore  he  very  wisely  prefers  his  own 
countrymen,  not  considering  that  a  foreigner  com- 
plains of  the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every 
langUBjze,  should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent of  each  language ;  for  otherwise,  what  may 
.properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been 
long  in  Italy,  knows  very  well  that  the  cadences 
in  Uie  recitative  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone 
of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation— or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their 
language  maidc  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration, 
in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them) 
which  resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  on  such 
Mcasions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an 
English  voice  when  we  are  angry;  insomuch  that 
I  have  often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mis- 
taken as  to  what  has  been  doing  on  the  stage,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his  messcn- 

gir,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question;  or 
ncyin^  that  he  quarrels  wim  his  friend  when  he 
only  bias  him  good  morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcell's 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  his  w6rds;  because  both  nations 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the 
same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Eng- 
lish composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  recita- 
tive too  servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle 
deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  nis  own 
native  language.  He  may  cony  out  of  it  all  the 
lulling  softness  and  "dying  falts"  (as  Shakspeare 
calls  them),  but  should  still  remember  that  he 
ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  au- 
dience; and  by  humoring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in 
ordinary  conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the 
accent  of  his  own  language,  as  those  persons  had 
to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  eeveral  of  the  singing  birds  of  our 


own  country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voicM  - 
mellow  the  harshness  of  their  natural  notai^ 
practicing  under  those  that  come  from  wv 
climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allov 
Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  n 
as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  t>ut  never  entiid 
annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  li 
stroi^  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject  ] 
ter  or  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  hit  music  to  the  gt 
of  the  people,  and  consider  that  the  delicafl 
hearing  and  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  foi 
upon  mose  sounds  which  eveir  oountij  aboi 
with.  In  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  lu 
and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  d 
nance  to  another. 

The  same  observations  wkich  I  have  made  t 
the  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied  1 
our  songs  and  airs  in  jgeneral. 

Si^or  Baptist  Lulfy  acted  like  a  man  of  i 
in  this  particular.  He  found  the  French  moid 
tremely  defective,  and  veiy  often  barbarous.  ] 
ever,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  h 
of  their  language,  and  the  predjudiced  ears  hi 
to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpali 
French  music  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  i| 
but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  iiurf 
rable  eraces  and  modulations  which  he  bon 
from  me  Italians.  By  this  means  the  Frendl 
sic  is  now  perfect  in  its  kind];  and  when  joi 
it  is  not  80  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  meu 

";fc     ■ 


it  does  not  please  you  so  well;  for  there  is 
Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  heal 
g'ive  the  Italian  such  a  preference.    The  mm 
the  French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to 
pronunciation  and  accent,  as  tneir  whole  < 
wonderfully  favors  the  genius  of  such  a  gay 
people.*  Tnc  chorus,  in  which  that  opera  abo 
fives  the  parterre  frequent  opportunities  of  jo 
in  concert  with  the  stage.    Tnis  inclination  • 
audience  to  sing  along  with  the  actors,  so  pv 
with  them,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  th 
former  on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  aoelel 
song  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish  church,  who  i 
only  to  raise  the  psalm,  and  is  afterward  dn 
in  the  music  of  the  congregation.    Every 
that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.    The  q 
and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  anpi 
ruddy  and  chernr-cheeked  as  milk-maiot. 
shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit 
selves  in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dai 
masters.    I  have  seen  a  couple  of  nvers  app 
red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  havu 
head  covered  with  sed^  and  bulrushes,  n 
love  in  a  full-bottom  periwig  and  a  plume  of 
ers;  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes  and 
vers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  mu 
of   a  country  brook  the  much  more   agr 


music. 


I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that 
nation  was  the  Rape  of  rroserpine,  whm 
to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himi 
a  French  equipage,  and  brings  AjBcalaphus 
with  him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  ii 
we  call  folly  and  impertinence;  but  wh 
French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  o 
than  that  music,  architecture,  and  painti 
well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  the; 
and  rules  from  tlie  general  sense  and  taste  o 
kind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  thof 
themselves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is 
conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste, 
is  not  designed  to  please  only  chromatic  ea 
all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing  harsl 
disafireeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  orainvy 
a  juoge  whether  a  passion  is  ezprened  in 


THB  SPBOTATOR. 


ol  eoDcera  tntaag  edcd:  and  I  n 

yUaC  adTka  nwtn  Oxford,  tl 
ariiera  in  that  muTerulT,  1 


•«■  Complelo  KtB  oT  tliii  paper  for  tlie  month 
of  Xaich,  are  told  by  Mr.  Orearea,  in  St.  Jamea's- 
Mtct:  Mr.  Lillie,  patmner,  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
boildingi;  Maaara.  Sanger,  Kiiu>loii,  Soand,  and 
Hik.  Bddvin^-Spcct.  in  folio. 

Ho.  30.]   WBDiraSDAT,  APRIL  4, 1711. 

■■Unhi'Blilhi&illon,  liij  ^ortt  pi 


nitj  tnakea  men  extremelj  af- 
fat  each  othar,  tbon^h  tlity  differ  in  eveij  other 
faiticulsr.     Tba  paaaion  of  loTe  ia  the  most  gene- 

_i — -■  I  im  glad  to  hear  by 

1,  tluit  there  are  a  aet 
r,  who  h&vB  erected 
lionor  of  that  tender 
fail  on.  Tbaae  gentlemen  ue  of  that  sort  of  ina- 
■BTMna,  *bo  are  not  eo  very  much  logt  to  coramoa 
mam,  bat  that  Uur  understand  the  follr  the;  am 
■Mitf  of ;  and  for  ihat  reatoD  separate  themselves 
haa  all  other  company,  because  they  will  enjoy 
the  pleaanrv  x)t  **'^"g  incoherently,  without  being 
ridiculous  to  atir  but  each  other.  When  a  man 
eooaa  into  the  club,  he  la  not  obliged  to  make  any 
iatnidiiction  to  hia  diaeonrse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is 
Mtiug  *'''"«^lf  in  his  chair,  speaks  in  the  thread 
ot  hia  own  tboo^ta:  "She  g«re  me  a  Teiy  obltg- 
i^  ^anea,  alw  oerfr  looked  ■□  well  in  her  life  as 
Ibu  ctemng;"  or  the  like  reflection,  without  re- 
«d  to  UT  ol^B  incinher  of  the  society;  for  in 
Ui*  laaemMy  tb«y  do  not  meet  to  talk  to  each 
MW,  bat  «*«j  maa  claims  the  faU  libcMj  of  talk- 
iv  to  hioaadl  Instead  of  snuff-boxes  and  canes, 
wluch  ara  the  nasal  helps  to  discourse  with  other 
Touog  lUlowi,  tbcae  hare  each  some  piece  of  rib- 
Bon.  a  bmken  Ian,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they 


of  the  di 


Quixote.  The  adventares  of  that  gentle  knight 
■re  frequently  mentioned  in  the  soctely,  under  the 
color  of  laughing  at  the  paseioti  and  themselres: 
but  at  the  same  time,  though  they  sro  sensible  of 
the  extravagances  of  tlut  unhsppy  vorrior,  they 
do  not  abeerre,  that  to  turn  all  the  reading  of  the 
beat  and  wisest  writings  into  rhapsodies  uf  Ioto, 
is  a  freniy  no  less  diverting  than  that  of  the  afore- 
said accomptiKhed  Sp&nianl.  A  gentlenum,  who, 
I  hope,  will  continue  his  correspondence,  is  lately 
admitted  into  the  fraternity,  a"""  — '  ~"  ""  ' 
lowing  letter: 


it  me  the  fot 


ixTMd, 


£7  with  while  tb^  talk  of  the , 
ed  by  each  raneetiTe  token.  Araording  to  the 
tt  oTthe  matter  from  my  letters,  tJie 


hi*  deatinT  in  hrannrhinff  terms,  another  declaim- 
ing he  will  bnak  hia  chain,  and  another,  in  dumb- 


af  a  sodden  to  rise  and  make  a  discourse 
lag  hia  paaaion  in  geiMnd,  and  docribe  the  temper 
tftaia  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole 
awafny  ahall  join  in  the  description,  and  feel  the 
Ibra  of  it.  In  this  ease,  if  any  man  has  declared 
Ike  violeoee  of  hia  flame  in  more  pathetic  terrns, 
b  is  made  preaideot  for  that  night,  out  of  respect 
to  his  sopenor  paaaion. 

Ve  bad  some  yean  ago  in  thia  town,  a  set  of 
peopk  wIm  met  and  dreawd  like  lovers,  and  were 
oistinFuished  by  the  name  of  the  Fringe-glove 
club;  nt  they  «er«  peraona  of  such  moderate  in- 
telleru,  even  before  they  were  impaired  bv  Ihcir 
passion,  that  their  irt^ulanties  could  not  mmiBh 
auSctenl  variety  of  fofly  to  afbrd  daily  new  im- 
peitiiiencta ;   by  which   means   that    i— 'i-i.!!.." 


"Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  d 
leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  one 
which  you  have  nowhere  mentioned,  and  perhapa 
never  heard  of.  We  distinguisli  ourselves  by  the 
title  of  the  Amorous  Clab,  are  all  votaries  of  Cn- 
pid,  and  admirers  of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason  that 
we  are  BO  little  known  in  die  world,  is  the  secrecy 
which  we  are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  univer- 
sity. Our  coDBtitution  ruos  counter  to  that  of  the 
5 lace  wherein  we  live:  for  in  love  there  are  no 
actors,  and  we  all  profess  so  hisb  a  passioo,  that 
wo  admit  of  no  graduates  ia  it.  Our  presidentship 
is  bestowed  according  to  the  dignity  of  passion ; 
oar  number  is  unlimited;  and  our  statutes  are  like 
those  of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  onr  own  breasti 


viU 


only,  aod  explained  by  the  majority  of  the  coi 
pany.     A  misljesa,  aod  a  poem  id  her  praise,  wi 


itted ;  for  he  that  ia  not  in  love 
enough  to  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  uur  society. 
To  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  woman  is  expulsion 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  prraent  all 
of  us  gownsmen,  instead  of  dueling  when  we  are 
rivals,  we  drink  together  the  health  of  our  mis- 
tress. The  manner  of  doing  this,  sometimes  in- 
deed creates  debates ;  on  such  occasions  we  have 
recourse  to  the  rules  of  love  among  the  ancients. 
Nmk  HI  eratUi,  otitus  Jutlm  lifliitui. 

Thia  method  of  a  glass  to  everv  letter  of  her 
name,  occasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of  soRte 
warmth.  A  young  student  who  is  in  love  with 
Urs.  Elixabeth  Dimple,  wis  ho  unrcaBonable  as  to 
begin  her  health  under  the  name  of  Btaabtiiexti 
which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that  by  common 
consent  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty.  We  look  upon 
a  man  as  no  company  that  does  not  sigli  five  times 
in  B  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  look  upon  a  member 
as  very  absurd,  that  is  so  much  himeelf  as  to  make 
a  direct  answer  lo  a  question.  In  fine,  the  whole 
assembly  is  made  up  of  ahsent  men  —  that  is,  of 
such  persons  ae  have  lost  their  locality,  and  whoHe 
minds  and  bodies  never  keep  companr  with  one 
anodier.  As  I  am  an  unfortunate  member  of  this 
distracted  society,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  regu- 
lar account  of  it ;  for  which  reason  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe  myself, 
"Sir,  your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 
"T.  B. 


r  kaiming  and  understanding  before 

tbcj  became  aoeh.  The  thonghts  of  the  ancient 
MMa  on  thia  agreeable  freniy  are  translated  in  | 
•saar  of  some  modam  beauty;  and  Chloris  is  won 
to-4^  bf  tlw  MOM  canplimant  that  waa  made  to , 


Ko,  31.]    THnRSDAY,  APRIL  5,  1711. 

Law  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  coffre-houa* 
not  Ar  fhini  the  Hayraarket  Tbeatw,  I  iwwtei 
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myself  for  abore  lialf-an-hour  with  OTerhcarine 
the  discourse  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbiness  of 
his  dress,  the  extravagance  of  nis  conceptions,  and 
the  hurry  of  his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that 
•pecies  who  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  projectors.  This  scntlemau,  for  I  found  he 
was  treated  as  such  bv  his  audience,  was  enter- 
taining a  whole  table  of  listeners  with  the  project 
ci  an  opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  nim 
above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  contrivance, 
and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution  pro- 
vided he  miffht  -find  his  account  in  it.  He  said, 
that  he  had  ooserved  the  great  trouble  and  incon- 
venience which  ladies  were  at,  in  traveling  up  and 
down  the  several  shows  that  arc  exhibited  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing  mon- 
keys are  in  one  place;  the  puppet-show  in  another; 
the  opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  lions,  that 
are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer 
part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lose  hall  the  winter  after  their  coming 
to  town,  l^fore  they  have  seen  all  the  strange 
sights  about  it.  In  order  to  remedy  this  great  in- 
convenience, our  projector  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
the  scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled.  The  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  in  which  he  had  disposed 
all  the  remarkable  shows  about  town  among  the 
■cenes  and  decorations  of  his  piece,  the  thought, 
he  confessed,  was  not  oriju^inally  his  own,  but  that 
he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  perform- 
ances which  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage;  in  one 
of  which  there  was  a  raree-show;  in  another  a 
ladder-dance  ;  and  in  others  a  posture-man,  a 
moving  picture,  with  many  curiosities  of  the  like 
nature. 

This  expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  in  which  the 
dumb  conjurer  who  has  been  visited  by  so  many 
persons  of  auality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced as  telling  his  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
Clinch  of  Bamet  is  represented  in  another  comer 
of  the  temple,  as  ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for 
joy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be 
peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where 
Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  wax- 
work, that  represents  the  beautiful  Statira.  When 
Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which 
Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so  exceed- 
ing fierce  that  they  would  not  lose  their  hold, 
though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and 
that  they  would  han^  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth 
when  they  had  nothinj^  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is 
to  be  a  scene  of  Hocku*y  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that  place, 
the  buU-baitin^  onl^  excepted,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theater,  by  reason  of 
the  lowness  of  tlie  roof.  The  several  woods  in 
Asia,  which  Alexander  must  bo  supposed  to  pass 
through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight  of  mon- 
keys dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  plea- 
santries of  that  ludicrous  species.  At  the  same 
time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  strange  animals  in 
town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be  either 
let  loose  among  the  wood^,  or  driven  across  the 
stage  by  some  of  the  country  people  of  Asia.  In 
the  last  great  battle,  Pinketliinan  is  to  pers<mate 
Kin?  Poms  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  to  be  (micouu 
tered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mr.  Powell 
is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
Upon  the  close  of  thfa  great  decisive  .battle,  when 
the  two  kin^s  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show 
the  mutual  friendship  and  g«>o<l  correspondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go 
together  to  a  puppet-show,  in  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
^p}Bjing  hi8  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  tJie  di 


version  of  two  monarchi.  Some  at  the  tal 
urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not  a  saitabls  • 
tertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  that 
might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  suppo 
the  con<}ueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  Ind 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pigmii 
But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  ItivoUn 
and  the  proposal  immediately  overruled.  0 
projector  fartner  added,  that  after  the  reconcilj 
tion  of  these  two  kings,  they  might  invite  o 
another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  1 

guest  with  the  German  artist,  Mr.  Pinkethmai 
eathen  gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diversions  wU 
shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  ffreat  i 
plause  oy  the  whole  table.  Upon  wni^  t 
undertaker  told  as,  that  he  had  not  yet  commv 
cated  to  us  above  half  his  desi^ ;  for  that  All 
aiider  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  ( 
whole  opera  should  be  acted  in  that  UngaM 
which  was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would  wonderfu] 
please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it  was  a  lit 
raised  and  rounded  by  the  ]!onic  dialect;  and  eat 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audienoe,  been 
there  are  fewer  of  them  who  understand  On 
than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remaUM 
was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  could  Jl 
suade  some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  to  ki 
to  sing[,  in  oraer  to  qualify  themselves  for  tlie  sti^ 
but  this  objection  soon  vanished  when  the  proji 
tor  informed  us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  praai 
the  only  musicians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  a 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our  uctory 
Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every  year  with  a  eolonr 
musicians,  by  the  opportunity  of  the  Turiray  m 
beside,  says  ne,  if  we  want  any  single  Toioe  : 
any  lower  part  in  the  opera,  Lawrence  can  In 
to  speak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  ii 
fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters  to  I 
good-liking  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  m 
at  the  table,  and  planted  himself  before  the  I 
where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for  the  « 
veuience  of  overhearing  what  he  said.  Whal] 
he  had  observed  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  on 
nary,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  stood  faj  i 
above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he  tuned  tkt 
upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  catching  me  bj  a  b 
ton  of  my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  al 
the  following  manner. 

"Beside,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  veiy  extraor 
nary  genius  for  music  that  lives  in  Switaeiiai 
who  has  so  strong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that 
can  make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  liki 
drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  subacripti 
of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  eveiy  wintet 
would  undertake  to  fetcn  him  over,  and  obi 
him  by  articles  to  set  everything  that  should 
sung  upon  the  English  stage.  After  this 
looked  full  in  my  face,  expecting  I  would  mj 
an  answer,  when,  by  good  luck,  a  gentleman  t] 
had  entered  the  cofifee-house  since  the  projec 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of 
Swiss  compositions,  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  lauj 
"Is  our  music  then  to  receive  farther  impro 
meuts  from  Switscrland?"  This  alarmed  the  p 
jector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  a 
turned  about  to  answer  him.  1  took  the  oppor 
nity  of  diversion  which  seemed  to  be  made 
favor  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  ' 
bar,  retired  with  some  precipitation.— C. 
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XO  illl  Iaitb  mot  tngldi  opui  mm  eolhamia. 

UOB.,  Bat  T,  64. 

B«  vaata  BO  tngle  Tlaor  to  Imimm 
Bii  MtarmI  dafanltj  of  flno. 

Ths  late  diseoune  concerning  the  statutes  of 
tke  Uffly  Club,  having  been  so  well  received  at 
Ozfora,  that,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
•uciety.  thej  have  been  so  partial  as  to  take  mj 
own  tesUmooial,  and  admit  me  into  that  select 
body ;  I  eonld  not  restrain  my  vanity  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  the  honor  which  is  ^onc  me.  It 
is  no  snail  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  occasion 
&>r  tiw  IVeaident's  showing  both  his  invention 
and  reading  to  such  advantage  as  my  correspon- 
dent reports  he  did :  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
there  wen»  many  very  proper  hums  and  pauses  in 
his  harangoe,  which  lose  their  ueliness  in  the 
namtion,  and  which  my  correspondent  (begging 
his  pardon)  has  no  veiy  good  talent  at  represent- 
ing. I  Tery  much  approve  of  the  contempt  the 
society  haa  of  beauty.  Nothing  ought  to  be  laud- 
ihle  in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is  not  concerned ; 
therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature,  and  where 
die  haa  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself, 
Wi  can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  ooca- 


"  Tour  making  public  the  late  trouble  I  gave 
TOQ,  you  will  find  to  have  be(>n  the  occasion  of 
uia.    Who  should  I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door 
the  other  night,  hot  my  old  friend  Mr.  President? 
I  nw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me, '  Oho,  doctor,  rare 
newt  from  London,*  says  he ;  '  the  Spectator  has 
made  honorable  mention  of  the  club  (man),  and 
published  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  a 
naember,  with  a  recommendatory  description  of 
his  phiz ;  and  thouj^h  our  constitution  has  made 
no  particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet  his 
being  an  extraordiiiar^'  case,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  a  hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  assure  you 
he  is  not  against  the  cannon :  and  if  his  sides  are 
as  eompact  as  his  1ole8,  he  need  not  disguise  him- 
self to  make  one  oi  us.'    I  presently  calTed  for  the 
paper  to  see  how  you  looked  in  print ;  and  after 
we  had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the  plea- 
sant imagv  i>f  our  proselyte,  Mr.  President  told  me 
1  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next  night's  club ; ' 
where  we  were  no  sooner  come,  and  pipes  brought, ! 
but  Mr.  President  began  an  harangue  upon  your ' 
introduction  to  my  epistle,  setting  forth  witli  no  ' 
lesA  volubility  of  ^^peech  than  strciiigtli  of  reason, ! 
'  That  a  speculation  of  this  nature  was  what  had  > 
beui  long  and  much  wanted  !  and  that  he  doubt<'d  • 
not  but  It  would  Ix*  of  iueatiniable  value  to  the  ' 
public,  in  rucuiiciling  even  of  bodies  and  tM>uIs  ;  - 
iu  conirjosiiij,'  and   quieting  the   mindii   of  men  ■ 
undrr  ijI  corporeal  redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  ' 
irregulariiiea  wliatsot^'ver  ;  and  making  every  one  ; 
sit  djwii  content  in  his  own  carcass,  though   it' 
Were  liot  fK-r)iajis  m*  iiiatheniaticallv  put  to^a'tlier  \ 
Sish*'  could  winh.*  And  again,  •  Howtnat  for  want  of  j 
a  J.;»'  ciiitideration  of  what  you  first  advance,  viz:  i 
Th:it  our  fitft^H  ar**  ni>t  of  our  own  choosing,  peo- 
ple Lad  Ufii  iriUJMKirtcd  iK'yond  all  goodl>reed- j 
ijig,  and  Ltirriid  tlii-niSflves  into  unaccountable 
and  U':tl  rxtrav.i^Mnoe-i ;  as  htiw  many  impartial 
liMfkihjf  ;;Ia-^-^   ]j;ul   been   censured   and   caluin-  ; 
uial«Mi.  ttiiy,  and  oiirni'tinK-<«  "^hiverefl  into  ten  thou-  ; 
»aiid  -pi  I  lifer-,  uuly  f«ir  a  fair  representation  of 
tLt-  ir-iTh?     IIow   many  lieud  strings  and  garters 
had  U^-M  Hiadv  :ica*Hbory  and  actually  forfeiti*d,  | 
only  U'v-aii'M*  folks  mu«t  "needs  quam>l  with  their  ; 
own  shadow li If  And  who,'  continues  he, 'but  is] 
deeply  sensible,  that  one  great  Moune  of  the  uiim-  / 


siness  and  miser^r  of  human  life,  especially  among 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in  the 
world  else,  but  too  severe  a  contemplation  of  an 
indefeasible  contexture  of  our  external  parts,  or 
certain  natural  and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  fat 
or  lean  t— when  a  little  more  ol  Mr.  Spectator's 
philosophy  would  take  off  all  this.    In  the  mean- 
time let  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their 
sort,  but  nerhaps,  in  some  age  of  the  world,  has 
been  highly  in  vogue,  and  may  be  so  again  ;  nay, 
in  some  country  or  another,  ten  to  one,  is  so  at 
this  day.    My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserabls 
woman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  making. 
She  even  grudges  herself  meat  and  drink  for  fear 
she  should  thrive  by  them ;    and  is  constantly 
crying  out, '  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be 
quite  out  of  all  manner  of  shape  V   Now  the  lady's 
misfortune  seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is 
planted  in  a  wrong  soil ;  for  so  but  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jest  at  fiaerlem  to  talk  of 
a  shape  under  eighteen  stone.    These  wise  traden 
regulate  their  beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by 
the  pound ;  and  Miss  Cross,  when  she  firet  arriyed 
in  the  Low  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so 
handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half  a 
ton.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  'Squire  Lath,  a 
proper  gentleman  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  as  well  as 
of  unblamable  life  and  conversation;  yet  would  I 
not  be  the  esquire  for  half  his  estate ;  for  if  it  wss 
ss  much  more,  he  would  freely  part  with  it  all  for 
a  pair  of  legs  to  his  mind.     Whereas,  in  the  leign 
OI  our  first  Edward  of  glorious  memory,  nothing 
more  modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  sup- 
portere  ;  and  his  majesty,  without  an  inch  of  ca&, 
managed  affiiirs  in  peace  or  war  as  laudably  as 
the  bravest  and  most  politic  of  his  ancestore  ;  and 
was  as  terrible  to  his  neighbore  under  the  royal 
name  of  Longshanks,  as  Ooaur  de  Lion  to  the 
Saracens  before  him.    If  we  look  farther  back  into 
histoiT,  we  shall  find  that  Alexander  the  Great 
wore  nis  head  a  little  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
then  not  a  soul  stirred  out  till  he  had  adjusted  his 
neck-bone;    the    whole    nobility  addressed  the 
prince  and  each  other  obliquely,  and  all  mattere 
of  importance  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
the  Macedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on  one 
side.    For  about  the  firet  century  nothing  made 
more  noise    in  the  world  than   Roman    noses, 
and  then  not  a  word  of  them  till  they  revived 
again  in  eichty -eight*    Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since 
Richard  the  Third  set  up  half  the  backs  of  the 
nation;    and  high    shouldere,  as  well  as  high 
noses,  were  the  top  of  the  fashion.    But  to  come 
to  ourselves,  gentlemen,  though   I   find   by  my 
quinquennial  observations,  that  we  shall  never 
get  ladies  enough  to  make  a  party  in  our  own 
country,  yet  might  we  meet  with  Detter  success 
among  some  of  our  allies.     And  what  think  you 
if  our  board  sat  for  a  Dutch  piece  V     Tnily  I'am 
of  opinion,  that  as  odd  as  we  appear  in  fletdi  and 
blood,  we  should  be  no  such  strange  things  in 
mcxzotinto.      But  this  project  may  rest  till  our 
number  is  complete  ;  and  this  being  our  election 
night,   give  me  leave  to  propose  Mr.  Spectator. 
You  see  his  inclinations,  and  perhaps  we  may 
not  have  his  fellow.' 

"  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  usual  in  all  such 
cases)  were  prepared;  but  one  of  the  seniors 
(whom  by  the-bye,  Mr.  President  had  taken  all 
this  paiuH  to  bring  over)  sat  still,  and  cocking  his 
chin,  which  seemed  only  to  be  leveled  at  his 
nose,  very  gravely  dt>clared,  *  That  in  case  he  had 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  you,  no  man  should 
have  been  more  willing  to  have  served  yoii  ;  but 

•On  tba  MMMlon  of  King  WUUsm  lU,Vii  oott^ftBMiiX  \a 
whom  Diydtn,  in  ths  plalM  to  ths  UsnilskkA  «C  NVi^'bMk 
" slvajsispMsmtsdirttha^ 
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'A^  hMt  iM  W  aw»  part,  had  alwajs  Kad  regard  to 
hkui !/«  M.  wvoMM'Mtietr.  a«  well  as  other  people's  merit ; 
«uii  ikM  hf  did  not  know  but  that  jou  might  be  a 
>fc<tmtmMmi  Mlow  ;  for,  as  for  your  own  certificate, 
II  w»«  «»ven^bod  j's  business  to  speak  for  themselves.' 
Mr.  I^raaidient  immediately  retorted, '  A  handsome 
(kUow !  why  he  is  a  wit,  Sir,  and  you  know  the  pro- 
?«rb :'  and  to  ease  the  old  genUeman  of  his  scru- 
pUt  cried, '  That  for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one, 
you  might  wear  a  mask/  This  threw  him  into  a 
pauae,  and  he  looked  desirous  of  three  days  to 
oooaider  on  it ;  but  Mr.  President  improvea  the 
thou^t,  and  followed  him  up  with  an  old  story, 
'  That  wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what  masKs 
they  pleased  in  all  ages  ;  and  that  a  wixard  had 
been  the  constant  crown  of  their  labors,  which 
waa  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of 
•ome  satyr,  and  sometimes  by  Apollo  himself:' 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  applied  to  the  frtntis- 
pieee  of  several  books,  ana  particularly  to  the 
Xi^sh  Juvenal,  to  yrhich  he  referred  nim;  and 
only  added,  '  That  such  authors  were  the  LarvMti 
or  JLan»  donmii  of  the  ancients.'  This  cleared  up 
all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chosen  proba- 
tioner ;  and,  Mr.  President,  put  round  your  nealth 
aa  such,  protesting, '  That  tnouffh  indeed  he  talk- 
ad  of  a  wisard,  he  did  not  bcSieve  all  the  while 
you  had  any  more  occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a- 
iBOontain ;'  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to 
pay  your  fees,  which  are  here  very  reasonable, 
if  you  are  not  imposed  upon ;  and  you  may  style 
yourself  Jf^nm  Sodetmtia  SoduM :  which  I  am 
deaired  to  acquaint  you  with  ;  and  upon  the  same 
I  beg  you  to  accept  of  the  congratulations  of, 
"  Sir  your  obliged  nnmble  servant, 

"  Oxford.  Mareh  21.  *«  A.  0." 
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ftoridiit  teeoBi  piier,  et  Kdntii 
Qniitb  Kmla,  propetentaoe  njmplui, 
It  pamm  ctmaiM  thw  te  juTvotus, 

BfereorioMioe. — Iloa.  1  OdL,  icxx,  6. 

lb*  graoM  with  thefar  aoDM  ualooM; 
Tbe  njmfhBj  with  beautiM  all  •xmuM, 

Vkom  •T^nr  spring,  and  vwrnrj  ptain; 
Tbj  poireifiu,  bot,  and  wingad  boj; 
And  youth,  that's  duU  without  thy  Joy; 

And  Morcury,  oompoae  thy  txaiow— Cekkb. 

A  Fknurn  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I 
will  call  Laiitia  and  Daphne  ;  the  former  is  one 
af  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lives,  the  latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms 
in  her  person.  .Upon  this  one  circumstance  of 
their  outward  form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life 
■eems  to  turn.  Lsetitia  has  not,  from  her  very 
childhood,  heard  anythiug  else  but  commenda- 
tions of  her  features  and  complexion,  by  which 
means  she  is  no  other  than  nature  made  her,  a 
very  beautiful  outside.  The  consciousness  of  her 
charms  has  rendered  her  insupportably  vain  and 
insolent  toward  all  who  have  to  do  with  her. 
Daphne,  who  was  almoHt  twenty  before  one  civil 
thing  had  over  been  said  to  her,  found  herself  ob- 
liged to  acquire  some  accomplishments  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  those  attractions  which  she  saw  in 
her  sister.  Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted 
to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  concerned;  her  dis- 
•ourse  had  notliing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good 
sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under  a  necessity 
to  have  very  well  considered  what  she  was  to  say 
before  she  uttered  it;  while  Lntitiawas  listened 
to  with  partiality,  and  approbation  sat  on  the 
eoantenances  of  those  she  conversed  with,  before 
she  communicated  what  she  had  to  say.  These 
causes  have  produced  suitable  efifecta,  and  Lntitia 
la  MM  inMipid  a  oompamoii  as  Daphne  is  an  agree- 


able one.    LflBtitia,  confident  of  favor,  Itfa  iti 
no  arts  to  please;  Daphne,  despairing  of  any  i 
nation  toward  her  person,  has  depended  on! 
her  merit.    Laetitia  has  alwajs  something  ii 
air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconsolate    Db 
has  a  countenance  that  is  cheerful*  open,  ana 
concerned.    A  young  gentleman  saw  IjBtitiA 
winter  at  a  play,  and  became  her  captive, 
fortune  was  such,  that  he  wanted  very  little  I 
duction  to  spesk  his  sentiments  to  herfether. 
lover  was  admitted  with  the  utmost  f^nedom 
the  family,  where  a  constrained  behavior,  m 
looks,  and  distant  civilities,  were  the  higha 
vors  he  could  obtain  of  Latitia;  while  Da 
used  him  with  the  good  humor,  femiliaritj, 
innocence  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that  he  n 
often  say  to  her,  "  Dear  Daphne,  wert  thou  b 
handsome  as  Lntitia — "    she  received  sndi 
guage  with  that  ingenuousness  and  plfsing  i 
which  is  natural  to  a  woman  without  design. 
still  sighed  in  vain  for  Ld^tia,  but  foond  o> 
relief  m  the  agreeable  conversation  of  Dij 
At  length,  heartily  tired  with  the  haueh^  h 
tinence  of  Latitia,  and  charmed  with  Uie  rep 
instances  of   good  humor  he  had    obaem 
Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter  that  he  had  I 
thing  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would  be  ill 
with — "Faith,  Daphne,'^  continued  he,  "Is 
love  with  thee,  and  despise  thy  aister  ainoei 
The  manner  of  his  declaring  himself  gave  hii 
tress  occasion  for  a  very  hearty  lau^ter.— "] 
says  he,  "  I  knew  you  would  lau^  at  me, 
wUl  ask  jour  father."    He  did  so;  the  iath 
ceived  this  intelligenoe  with  no  less  joy  thai 
prise,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  cai 
out  for  his  beauty,  which  he  thought  he 
carry  to  market  at  his  leisure.    I  ao  not 
anything  that  has  pleased  me  so  much  for  a 
while,  as  this  conquest  of  my  friend  Dap 
All  her  acq\iaintance  congratulate  her  upo 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premedt 
murderer  her  sister.    As  it  is  an  argumeu 
light  mind,  to  think  the  worse  of  ourselves  f 
imperfections  of  our  person,  it  is  equally  bd 
to  value  ourselves  upon  the  advanta^  of 
The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  incorr 

Sne  astray  in  this  particular;  for  which  rei 
all  recommend  the  following  extract  ou 
friend's  letter  to  the  professed  beauties,  who 
people  almost  as  insufferable  as  the  pro; 
wits. 

*'  Monsieur  St  Evremond  has  concluded  c 
his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sigh 
handsome  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the  h 
her  life,  as  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this  raiH 
pursued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very 
ouB  remark,  that  woman's  strongest  passion 
her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it  as  1 
vorite  distinction.  From  hence  it  is  that  al 
which  pretend  to  improve  or  preserve  it,  meet 
so  eeneral  a  reception  among  the  sex.  T 
nothing  of  many  false  helps  and  contraband 
of  beauty  which  are  daily  vended  in  this 
mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of 
family  in  any  county  of  South  Britain,  wh 
not  heard  oi  the  virtues  of  May-dew,  or  is  i 
nished  with  some  receipt  or  other  in  favor  < 
complexion ;  and  I  have  known  a  physici. 
learning  and  sense,  after  eight  years'  study  : 
universij^,  and  a  course  of  travels  into  most 
tries  of  ffurope,  owe  ^e  first  raising  of  his  foi 
to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

"  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  h> 
universal  a  disposition  in  womankind,  i 
spring  from  a  laudable  motive— the  desii 
pleasing — and  proceeds  upon  an  opinion  not 
gether  groundless — that  nature  may  be  lielp 
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art — amj  be  tomad  to  their  adymntage.  And,  me- 
thinks,  it  would  be  an  acceptable  aervice  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders, 
and  to  pivrent  their  imposing  upon  tnemselves, 
bj  diseoTering  to  them  the  true  secret  and  art  of 
improTinff  beautf . 

"In  oroer  to  do  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  di- 
leetly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  pre- 
liminary maxims,  viz: — 

"  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force 
of  featares  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty 
only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

"  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and  grace, 
and  afleetation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine 
faces  than  the  small-pox. 

"  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful, 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

''And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend  is 
deformity  in  a  mistress. 

"From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prore,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 
bean^  eonaists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person 
by  the  proper  ornaments  of  rirtuous  and  commend- 
aSle  qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  the  favorite  work  of  nature,  or,  as 
Mr.  Dijdeii  expresses  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  hu- 
■aa  kind,  become  animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity 
oC  mattting  their  charms ;  and  those  who  seem  to 
have  been  neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought 
in  haste,  are  capable  in  a  great  measure  of  finish- 
ing what  she  haa  left  imperfect. 

**  It  is.  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading^  idea  of 
that  sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and 
soAen  the  cares  of  humanity  by  the  most  agreea- 
ble paitieapation.  to  consider  tnem  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their 
natural  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  ih^  pictures  at  Kneller's.  How  much  nobler 
ia  the  contemplation  of  beauty  heightened  by  vir- 
tue, and  conmaading  our  esteem  and  love  while 
it  draws  our  observation  I  How  faint  and  spirit- 
less are  the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  com- 
pared with  the  teal  loveliness  of  Sophronia's 
innooenee,  piety,  good  humor,  and  truth  ;  virtues 
which  add  a  new  softness  to  her  sex,  and  even 
beautify  her  bean^!  That  aereeableness  which 
most  ochcrwise  have  appeared  no  longer  in  the 
■lodcst  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the  tender 
mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Colors  artfoDy  spread  upon  canvas  may  entertain 
the  eye,  bat  not  affect  the  heart;  ana  she  who 
tikes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of  her 
person  any  excellent  qualities,  may  be  allowed 
still  lo  amuse,  as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as 
abeanty. 

*'  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describ- 
ing Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel 
the  impressions  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  £st 
creation,  he  does  not  represent  lier  like  a  Qrecian 
Venus,  by  her  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  luster 
of  her  mind  which  shone  in  them,  ana  gave  them 
their  power  oi  charming: 

Gnr«  vw  in  all  h«r  atepm  hcAT'n  in  h«r  eyo, 
Ja  an  bcr  gntarM  dtgnlty  and  Ioto! 

"  Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest 
£ur  one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may 
tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  fea- 
tures are  Qoinformed  and  dead. 

^  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral  than  by  a  short 
cpiti^  written  by  Ben  Jonson  with  a  spirit  which 
BoChing  could  inspire  but  snch  an  object  as  I  have 
doMribing; 


IhkfloiwdothUa 
■somlddie; 


Whkdi  when  allTe  did  vigor  give 
To  M  much  beauty  ae  eould  Ore. 


'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  B.  B." 
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Oognatia  macolia  liinlUa  fez» Jut.,  Sat.  xv,  UO. 

From  qiotted  skins  the  leopard  doea  refrain.— Taxi. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luck- 
ily composed  of  such  persons  as  are  engaged  in 
different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out 
of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By 
this  means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  hints  and  materials,  and  know  everything 
that  passes  in  the  different  quarters  and  divisions 
not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. My  readers  too  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  Uiera  who 
have  not  their  representative  in  this  club,  and  that 
there  is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take 
care  of  their  respective  interests,  Oiat  nothing  may 
be  written  or  puolished  to  the  prejudice  or  ixuringe- 
ment  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this 
select  body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  with 
several  remarks  which  they  and  othere  had  made 
upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the  va- 
rious success  which  they  had  met  with  among 
their  several  raifks  and  donees  of  readers.  WiQ 
Honey^comb  told  me  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could,  tliat  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most 
wit)  that  were  offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken 
witn  the  opera  and  the  puppet-show ;  that  some 
of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I 
should  think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and 
equipage  of  persons  of  quality  proper  subjects  for 
raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
took  him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papere 
he  hinted  at,  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  their  wives  and  dauffhtere  were  the  better 
for  them ;  and  farther  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  scourge  vice 
and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without 
condescending  to  oe  a  publisher  of  particular  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoms.  "In  diort,"  says  Sir 
Andrew,  '*if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road 
of  falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts, 
your  paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use." 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  An- 
drew, that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  roan  of  his  sense 
talk  after  that  manner,  that  the  city  had  always 
been  the  province  for  satire ;  and  that  the  wits  of 
king  Charles'  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during 
his  whole  reign.  He  then  showed,  by  the  exam- 
ples of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best 
writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the  stage 
and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  sacred 
for  ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  persons  might 
be  that  patronized  them.  "  But  after  all,"  says 
ho,  *'  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too  great  an 
excursion,  in  attacking  Revcral  persons  of  the  inns 
of  court ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  show  me 
any  precedent  for  your  behavior  in  that  par- 
ticular." 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roscr  de  Coverley  who  had 
said  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with 
a  pish  I  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  see  so 
many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fooler- 
ies. "Let  our  good  friend,"  says  he, "  attack  every 
one  that  deserves  it ;  I  would  only  adviift  1^» 
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Hr.  Spectator/'  unplyinff  himself  to  me,  "to  take 
care  how  yoa  meaale  with  country  'squires.  They 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation ;  men  of 
good  heads  and  sound  bodies  I  and,  let  me  t^ 
jou,  some  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  men- 
tion fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect." 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  spanngly  on  this  oc- 
casion. What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my 
prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  aa- 
vised  me  to  continue  to  act  diacreetiy  in  that 
point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  aubject  of  my  apecu- 
lationa  was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  club :  and  began  to  think  myself  in  the 
condition  of  the  food  man  that  had  one  wife  who 
took  a  dislike  to  nis  gray  hair,  and  another  to  his 
Mack,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether 
bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  wor- 
thy friend  the  cler§rymau,  who,  very  luckily  for 
me,  was  at  the  cluo  that  night,  uodertook  my 
eause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable 
to  be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but  inno- 
cence, which  exempted  men  from  reproof.  That 
Tice  and  folly  ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when  they  were 

S laced  in  high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  life. 
[e  farther  added,  that  my  paper  would  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly 
exposed  those  who  are  already  depressed,  and  in 
some  measure  turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  mean- 
ness of  their  conditions  and  circumstances.  Ho 
afterward  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great  use 
this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  repre- 
hending those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantastical  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit.  He  then  advised 
me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with  cheerfiUness, 
and  assured  me,  tnat  whoever  might  be  displeased 
with  me,  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 
praises  do  honor  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  are 
oeatowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  deference  to  the 
discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into 
what  he  says  as  much  by  the  candid,  ingenuous 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the 
■trength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which 
he  makes  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
agreed,  that  what  he  had  said  was  right ;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the 
quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies, 
sir  Andrew  save  up  the  city  with  the  same  frank- 
ness. The  Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was 
followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain  ;  who  all 
agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  cany  the  war 
into  what  quarter  I  pleased  ;  provided  I  continued 
to  combat  with  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  assault 
the  vice  without  hurting  the  person. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Ro- 
man triumvirate  were  formerW*  engaged  in  for  their 
destruction.  Every  man  at  nrst  stood  hard  for  his 
friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they 
diould  spoil  tncir  proscription ;  and  at  length, 
making  a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and 
relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and 
to  annoy  their  adversaries  in  whatever  degree  or 
rank  of  men  they  may  be  found  ;  I  shall  Im*  deaf 
for  the  future  to  all  tno  remonstrances  that  shall 
be  made  to  mo  on  this  account.  If  Punch  mvnt 
extravagant,  I  shall  reprimand  him  very  freely. 
If  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly  and  im- 
pertinence, I  shall  ii4  be  afraid  to  animadvert 


upon  it  In  short,  if  I  meet  with  ■nything 
city,  court,  or  countnr,  that  shocks  modMtr 
good  manners,  I  shaU  use  my  utmoat  endeaTwi 
make  an  example  of  it.  I  must,  however,  entr 
every  particular  person,  who  does  me  the  boi 
to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to  think  hi 
self,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  aia 
at  in  what  is  said ;  for  I  promise  him,  nev« 
draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  k 
a  thousand  people ;  or  to  publish  a  sing^  U] 
that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  beneroMi 
and  with  a  love  of  mankind.— -0. 
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Riau  Inepto  zm  inaptior  nulla  Mt. 

Catuu^  Gabk,  9B^  In  IkH 

NoUiing  10  ftmUih  m  Um  laa^  of  Ibola 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  ia  naom 
which  authors  are  more  tift  to  miscarrr  than 
works  of  humor,  as  there  is  none  in  wnieh  tl 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imaci 
tion  that  teems  with  monsters,  a  head  that  ia  fil 
with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  ia  cape 
of  furnishing  the  world  with  diverriona  of  t 
nature :  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  prodaetMm 
several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of  hxm 
what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  umatoral  d 
tortious  of  thought  do  we  meet  with  T  If  II 
speak  nonsense,  they  believe  thej  are  taUdnc  ] 
mor ;  and  when  theynave  drawn  together  a  acM 
of  absurd,  inconsistent  ideaa,  ther  are  not  i^ 
read  it  over  to  themselves  without  lan^ng.  Th 
poor  gentlemen  endeavor  to  gain  themMvea  ' 
reputation  of  wits  and  humorists,  bj  audk  m 
strous  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedla 
not  considering  that  humor  should  alwmya  lienn 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requiraa  the  dii 
tion  of  the  nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  mom 
it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundleaa  freedoi 
There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  obeored 
this  sort  of  compositions,  aa  well  as  in  all  other;  i 
a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  must  diii 
ver  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the  aa 
time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  cauri 
For  my  P<ut,  when  I  reMl  the  oelirioua  mirtli 
an  unskillful  author,  I  cannot  be  so  baibarons  ai 
divert  myself  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity^ 
man,  than  laugh  at  anything  he  writea. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Snadw^,  who  had  himael 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating 
represents  an  empty  rake,  in  one  of  hie  pl«ya» 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  one  say,  that  orei 
ing  of  windows  was  not  humor ;  and  I  qnertj 
not  but  several  English  readers  will  be  aa  m« 
startled  to  hear  me  afSrm,  that  many  of  thoae 
ving  incoherent  pieces  which  are  often  aprv 
amonff  us  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rati 
the  o&prings  of  a  distempered  brain,  than  woi 
of  humor. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  ia  i 
humor,  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  de£ 
it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  bj  nej 
tives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notiona  of  i1 
would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  manner,  in  a  ki 
of  allegory — and  by  supposing  Humor  to  be 
person,  deduce  to  Kim  all  his  qualifications, 
cording  to  the  following  genealogy.  Truth  n 
the  founder  of  the  family,  And  the  father  of  Qo 
Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  w 
married  a  lady  of  collateral  line  called  Mirth, 
whom  he  had  issue  Humor.  Humor  thereli 
being  the  youngest  of  this  illustrious  fsmily,  a 
descended  from  parents  of  such  diffefent  dispo 
tions,  is  very  various  and  uncNqual  in  his  temp 
sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on  grave  loc 
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md  a  ■oleran  liabit,  sometimes  airy  in  his  behavior 
and  fantastic  in  his  dress ;  insomuch  that  at  dif- 
fereot  times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and 
Mjoenlar  as  a  menr-andrew.  But  as  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution,  what- 
ever mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  com- 
panj  laugh. 

B&t  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes 
ojMm  him  the  name  of  this  joun?  gentleman,  and 
would  wUUnsly  pass  for  him  in  Uie  world ;  to  the 
t&d  that  well-meaning  persons  maj  not  be  im- 
posed upon  bj  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  r^ers, 
when  thej  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into 
his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  strictlj,  whether 
or  DO  he  be  remotely  aJlied  to  Truth,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Oodd  Sense;  if  not,  they  may  con- 
clude him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  dis- 
tin^ish  him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in 
which  he  sddom  sets  his  company  to  join  with 
hin.  For  as  True  Humor  generally  looks  serious 
while  everybody  laughs  about  him;  raise  Humor  is 
always  laughing,  while  everybody  about  him  looks 
serious.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him 
a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would 
nasi  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or 
Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be 
altogether  spurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends 
originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Konaense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
Frenxy,  who  married  one  of  the  dauc^hters  of 
Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter, 
•nwhom  ha  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which 
I  have  here  been  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at 
longth  the  genealogical  tabic  of  False  Humor;  and, 
at  the  aame  time,  place  under  the  genealogy  of 
True  Humor,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  be- 
hold thmr  difhrent  pedigree  and  relations: — 


Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 


F^enxY- 


Laughter. 


False  Humor. 

Truth. 
Ckx>d  Sense. 

Wit ^Mirth. 

Humor. 

I  might  SEXtend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  several 
of  the  children  of  false  humor,  who  are  more  in 
Aunber  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  might  in 
piftif«i]ar  enumerate  the  many  sons  and  daughters 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  as- this 
Would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  ob- 
wrve  in  general,  that  False  Humor  differs  from  the 
True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

Fir»t  of  all,  lie  is  exceedingly  given  to  little 
apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  mucli  delights  in  mimicry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on  me  con- 
trary, virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Tnirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  liaiid  that  feeus  him,  and 
endeavor  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indiffer- 
ently. Fur  having  but  small  talents,  ho  must  be 
merry  where  he  can,  nut  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pur- 1 
snes  DO  point  either  uf  morality  or  instruction, 
but  is  ludicrous  only  fur  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  anything  but  mock 
Itpreaentations,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal, 
and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man  or  tho  writer — not 
tt  the  vice  or  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  si)ecios  of 
fUse  humorists ;  out  as  one  of  my  principal  do- 


si^s  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
spirit  which  aiscovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  ase,  1  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  luture,  to 
single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the 
wond  with  such  compositions  as  are  ill-natured, 
immoral,  and  absurd.  This  is  tho  only  exception 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  general  rule  1  have  pre- 
scribed myself,  of  attaclung  multitudes,  smoe 
every  honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  aa 
in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libeler  and 
lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall 
in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them 
and  treating  them  aa  they  treat  others. — 0. 
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TUngs  tlM  MOflt  out  of  nature  we  eodare. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  farther  pains  fbr 
this  day's  entertainment,  than  oarely  to  publish 
the  letters  and  titles  of  petitions  from  the  plajr- 
house,  with  the  minutes  I  have  made  upon  the 
latter  for  my  conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

Drury-lane,  April  the  9th. 

"  Upon  reading  the  proiect  which  is  set  forth  in 
one  of^  your  late  papers,  oi  making  an  alliance  be- 
tween all  the  bulls,  bears  elephants,  and  Uona 
which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  together 
with  the  other  wonders,  shows,  and  monstera 
whereof  you  made  respective  mention  in  the 
said  speculation — we,  the  chief  actors  of  this 
play-house,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  design.  It 
IS  with  great  delight  that  we  expect  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work:  and  in  order  to  contribute  to  it, 
we  have  given  warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get 
their  livelihoods  where  they  can,  and  not  to  ap- 
pear among  us  after  day-break  of  the  16th  instant. 
We  are  resolved  to  taxe  this  opportunity  to  part 
with  everything  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
representation  of  human  life  ;  and  shall  make  a 
free  gift  of  all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  are  run 
away ;  aa  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs,  each  of 
which  was  met  upon  two  legs  going  through  the 
Rose  tavern  at  two  this  morning.  We  hope. 
Sir,  you  will  give  proper  notice  to  the  town 
that  we  are  endeavoring  at  these  regulations; 
and  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  show  no 
monsters,  but  men  who  are  converted  into  such  hr 
their  own  industry  and  affectation.  If  you  wiu 
please  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will  see  ma 
do  my  endeavor  to  show  some  unnatural  appear- 
ances which  are  in  vogue  among  the  polite  and 
well-bred.  I  am  to  represent,  in  the  character  of 
a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  the  distortions  whicli  are 
frci^uently  taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  gesture. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  methods  we  shall 
take  to  expose  the  monsters  which  come  within 
the  notice  of  a  regular  theater ;  and  we  desire 
nothing  more  gross  may  be  admitted  by  you  Spec- 
tators for  the  future.  We  have  cashiered  tnree 
compauies  of  theatrical  guards,  and  desini  our 
kings  shall  for  the  future  make  love  ana  sit  in 
council  without  an  army ;  and  wait  only  your  di- 
rection, whether  you  will  have  them  reinforce 
Kiu2  Poms,  or  join  the  troops  of  Macedon.  Mr. 
Piukethman  resolves  to  consult  his  -pantheon  of 
heathen  gods  in  opposition  to  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  fort;une 
of  Porus,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am  deeired 
by  the  company  to  inform  you,  that  they  submit 
to  your  censures ;  and  shall  have  you  in  greater 
veneration  than  Hexculea  was  ot  old,  Vl  ^oa  wBl 
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drive  monsters  from  the  theater ;  and  think  jour 
merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than  his*  as  to  con- 
Tince  is  more  than  to  conquer. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  T.  D/' 

"  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  ffreat  and  unex- 
pected vicissitudes  of  my  fortune.  I  doubt  not  but 
X  shfdl  obtain  your  pity  and  favor.  I  have  for 
many  years  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  play-house 
and  nave  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the 
clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theater 
that  ever  bore  that  character,  but  also  have  de- 
scended and  spoken  on  the  stage  as  the  bold 
Thunderer  in  Tne  Rehearsal.  When  they  got  me 
down  thus  low,  they  thought  fit  to  degrade  me 
farther,  and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented 
with  this  for  these  two  last  winters;  but  they  carry 
their  tyranny  still  farther,  and  not  satisfied  that  1 
am  banished  from  above  ground,  they  have  given 
me  to  understand  that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their 
dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my  subter- 
raneous employment.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  desire  of 
jou  is,  that  if  your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  use 
fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have  done)  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  a^nst  Porus, 
or  else  provide  for  me  in  the  burning  of  Perse- 
polis,  or  what  other  method  you  shall  wink  fit 

"  SaLMOICKVS  or  CoVSHT-OAaDXN." 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  play-house 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families,  setting  forth 
their  expulsion  from  thenoe,  with  certificates  of 
their  good  life  and  conversation,  and  praying 
relief. 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  Chr. 
Bich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to 
command  the  pioneers  in  the  Ej^>edition  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Granted 
^  The  p^ition  of  William  Bullock,  to  be  Hephes- 
tion  to  r  inkethman  the  Great. 

Granted. 

ADVEBTISEMXIfT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  bom  both  by  father 
and  mother's  side,  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Prater,  once  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law, 
and  of  LsBtitia  Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all 
parts  of  tlus  kin^om,  having  been  reduced  by 
misfortunes  to  wait  on  several  great  persons,  and 
for  some  time  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  boarding-school 
of  young  ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  public,  that 
ahe  hath  lately  Uiken  a  house  near  Hloomsbuiy- 
•quare,  conimodiously  situated  next  the  fields,  m 
a  good  air;  where  she  teaches  all  sorts  of  birds  of 
Uie  loquacious  kind,  as  parrots,  starlings,  magpies, 
and  others,  to  imitate  human  voices  in  greater 
perfection  than  ever  was  yet  practiced.  They  are 
not  only  instructed  to  pronounce  words  distinctly, 
and  in  a  proper  tone  and  accent,  but  to  speak  tne 
language  witn  great  purity  and  volubility  of  tongue, 
toother  with  all  the  fashionable  phrases  and  com- 
pliments now  in  use  cither  at  tea  tables,  or  on  visit- 
ing-days. Those  that  have  good  voices  may  be 
taught  to  singthe  newest  opera-airs,  and,  if  required 
to  speak  either  Italian  or  French,  paying  something 
extraordinary  above  the  common  rates.  They 
whose  friends  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full  prices, 
may  be  taken  as  half-boarders.  She  teaches  such 
as  are  designed  for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and 
to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the  theaters,  by  tibe 
great.  As  she  had  often  observed  with  much  con- 
cern how  indecent  an  education  is  usually  given 
these  innocent  creatures,  which  in  some  measure 
ia  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms  next  the 


street,  where,  to  the  great  offimae  of  chaste  • 
tender  ears,  tliey  learn  ribaldry,  obscene  sobj 
and  immodest  expressions  from  passengers  i 
idle  people,  as  also  to  cry  fish  ana  card-piatcli 
wiUi  other  useless  parts  of  learning  to  birds  n 
have  rich  friends,  she  has  fitted  up  prroer  i 
neat  apartments  for  them  in  the  bacx  part  of  ] 
said  house:  where  she  sufiers  none  to  approi 
them  but  herself,  and  a  servant-maid  who  is  di 
and  dumb,  and  whom  she  provided  on  porposf 
prepare  their  food,  and  cleanse  their  cages;  nav] 
found  by  long  experience,  how  hard  a  thing  it 
for  those  to  keep  sileiice  who  have  the  use 
speech,  and  the  dangers  her  scholars  are  ezpoi 
to,  by  the  strong  impressions  that  are  made 
harsn  sounds  and  vulgar  dialects.  In  shorti 
they  are  birds  of  any  parts  or  capacity,  she  i 
undertake  to  render  tnem  so  accomplished  in  I 
compass  of  a  twelvemonth,  that  they  shall  be 
conversation  for  such  ladies  as  love  to  chooae  th 
friends  and  companions  out  of  this  speciea.— fi 


Ko.  37.]    THUBSDAY,  APBIL  19,  1711. 

-^Nom  iUa  oolo  olftthlwre  MfamrM 

Foemineaa  amneU  mano*-—  Vno.  JhL,  vli,  90%, 

Unbred  to  Bidnning ,  In  the  loom  nnaUlFdw— DnnsB. 

Soxx  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Boger,  beiiM| 
the  country,  inclosed  a  letter  to  me,  curected  G 
certain  lady  whom  I  shall  here  call  by  the  na 
of  Leonora — and  as  it  contained  matters  at  o 
sequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  i 
own  hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  lac 
ship  pretty  early  in  tne  morning,  and  was  < 
sired  Dv  her  woman  to  walk  into  her  lady's  libra 
till  sucn  time  as  she  was  in  readiness  to  rsoe 
me.  The  very  sound  of  a  lady's  libraiy  gave 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  it ;  and  as  it  was  so 
time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  < 
portunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  ] 
i>ooks,  which  were  raneed  toeetiier  in  a  verr  bei 
tiful  order.  At  the  end  of  me  folios  (whicn  w* 
finely  bound  in  gilt)  were  great  jars  of  chi 
placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble  pieee 
architecture.  The  quartos  were  separated  fip 
the  octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  whi 
rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.  The  octaTos  wi 
bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colors  a 
sizes,  whicn  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  trwt 
that  they  looked  like  one  continued  pillfr 
dented  with  the  finest  strokes  of  scolptars,  a 
stained  with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes.  T\ 
part  of  the  library  which  was  designed  for  tiie 
ception  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other  Uh 
papers,  was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  square,  eonsisti 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  grotesque  works  that 
ever  saw,  and  made  up  of  scaramoaches»  lio! 
monkeys,  mandarins,  treesi,  shells,  and  a  tlM 
sand  other  odd  figures  in  china-ware.  In  t 
midst  of  the  room  was  a  little  japan  table,  will 
quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  pepei 
silver  snuff-box  made  in  the  shape  of  alitUeCMx 
1  found  there  were  several  other  countorfdt  hoc 
upon  the  upper  shelves,  which  were  carved 
wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  numbers  11 
faffots  in  the  muster  of  a  regpment.  I  was  wond 
fully  pleased  with  such  a  nuxed  kind  of  fiimita 
as  seemed  very  suitable  both  to  the  lady  and  I 
scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  I  shoi 
fancy  myself  in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  ifound  th> 
were  some  few  which  the  lady  had  bought 
her  own  use,  but  that  most  of  them  haua  h% 
got  together,  either  because  she  had  heard  th> 
praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the  authors 
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tkon.    Among  serenl  that  I  ezamined,  I  Teiy 
widl  remember  these  that  follow : 

Oglebj's  Virgil. 

Drf  den's  JuTenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatrm. 


Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  Worhs. 

The  Orand  Cyras ;  with  a  pin  stach  in  one  of 
the  middle  leares. 

PembfToke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  with  a  paper 
of  patches  in  it. 

A  ^»eUing-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  MalebrancWs  SeBrcb  after  Truth,  trans- 
lated into  English. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliment^. 

Culpepper's  Midwifeir. 

The  Ladies'  CalUng. 

Tales  in  Verse  bj  Mr.  Durfej :  bound  in  red 
leather,  eilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down 
in  sereru  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  set  of  Elcevirs  by  the  same  Hand. 

Clelia :  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 
describes  two  lovers  in  a  1>ower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atlantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  Wa- 
ter by  the  side  of  it 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

LaPerte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of 
these  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leonora 
entered,  and  upon  my  presenting  her  with  a  letter 
for  the  knight,  told  me,  with  an  unspeakable 
srace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good 
neahh ;  I  answered  yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches, 
and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and 
is  still  a  very  lovely  woman.  Slie  has  been  a 
widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortu- 
nate in  her  first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution 
nerer  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no 
children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  manage- 
ment of  her  estate  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger. 
Bat  as  the  mind  naturafiy  sinks  into  a  kina  of 
letharey,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by 
some  nvorite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora  has 
tnrned  all  the  passion  of  her  sex  into  a  love  of 
books  and  retirement.  She  converses  chiefly 
with  men  (as  she  has  often  said  herself),  but  it 
is  only  in  their  writings,  and  admits  of  very  few 
male  viiiitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
•he  hears  with  great  pl^nre,  and  without  scan- 
dal. As  her  reding  nas  lain  very  much  among 
romances,  it  has  ffiven  her  a  very  particular  turn 
of  thinking,  ana  discovers  itself  even  in  her 
house,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roeer 
has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated 
in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London,  and  looks  like  a  little  en- 
chanted palace.  The  rooks  about  her  are  shaped 
iBlo  artincial  ffroCtos  covered  with  woodbines  and 
JtSMmiiies.  The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks, 
Iviitod  into  bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  oi  turtles. 


The  springs  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and 
by  that  means  taught  to  murmur  very  ag^reeably. 
lliey  are  likewise  collected  into  a  beautiful  late 
that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  emp- 
ties  itself  by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  through  a 
green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  family  by  the 
name  of  The  Purlins  Stream.  The  knignt  like- 
wise tells  me,  that  this  lady  preserves  her  game 
better  than  any  of  the  gentiemen  in  the  country, 
not  (says  Sir  Roger)  ttSit  she  sets  so  great  a  value 
upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  nij^htinsales.  For  she  says  that  every 
bird  which  is  killed  in  her  grouna,  will  spoil  a 
concert,  and  that  she  shall  certainly  miss  him  the 
next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved 
by  learning,  I  look  upon  ner  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  and  pity.  Amidst  these  innocent  en- 
tertainments whicn  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than 
those  of  her  sex,  who  employ  themselves  in  di- 
versions that  are  less  reasonable,  though  more  in 
fashion?  What  improvements  wonla  a  woman 
have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  what  she  reads,  had  she  been  guided  by 
such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to  enhghten  the 
understanding  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to 
divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employine  herself 
usefully  in  reading,  shall  be  the  suoject  of  another 
paper  m  which  I  design  to  recommend  such  par- 
ticular books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  very 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to 
give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it.^-C. 
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One  would  not  please  too  maob. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  eave  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  or  beauty 
in  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in 
an  ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the 
one,  and  absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force 
of  affectation.  "Hie  fair  one  had  something  in 
her  person  (upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed) 
that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage  in  every 
look,  word,  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as 
diligent  to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parts  as  the  lady 
to  her  beauteous  form.  You  might  see  his  ima- 
gination on  the  stretch  to  find  out  something  un- 
common, and  what  they  call  bright,  to  entertun 
her,  while  she  writhed  nerself  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent postures  to  engage  him.  When  she  laughed, 
her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a  mater  distance  than 
ordinary,  to  show  her  teeth ;  ner  fan  was  to  point 
to  something  at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reacn  she 
may  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm  ;  then  she 
is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she  saw,  falls^  back, 
smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly  discom- 
posed, that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjusted,  ner  bosom 
exposed,  and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new  airs 
and  graces.  While  she  was  doing  all  this,  the 
gallant  had  time  to  think  of  something  very  pli- 
ant to  say  next  to  her,  or  to  make  some  unkind 
observation  on  some  other  lady  to  feed  her  vanity. 
These  unhappy  effects  of  affectation  naturally  led 
me  to  look  into  that  strange  state  of  mind  which 
so  genially  discolors  the  Mhavior  of  most  people 
we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every  thought 
is  attended  with  a  consciousness  and  representa- 
tiveness ;  the  mind  haa  notKinf^  pi«ifiix\ftdL  Va  \\» 
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£ut  what  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reflection 
of  conscience,  which  tells  you  whether  that  which 
was  BO  presented  is  gp-aceful  or  unbecoming.  This 
act  of  the  mind  discovers  itself  in  the  gesture, 
by  a  proper  behavior  in  those  whose  consciousness 
goes  DO  farther  than  to  direct  them  in  the  just 
progreM  of  their  present  state  or  action  ;  but  be- 
trays an  interruption  in  every  second  thought, 
when  the  conscicmsness  is  employed  in  too  fondly 
approving  a  man's  own  conceptions ;  which  sort 
01  consciousness  is  what  we  call  affectation. 

As  the  Love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  set  above  a  desire  of  it  for  things 
that  should  be  wnoUy  indifferent.  Women,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in 
the  consciousness  tnat  they  are  the  objects  of  love 
and  admiration,  are  ever  cnanging  the  air  of  their 
oounteuances,  aod  altering  tl^  attitude  of  their 
bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with 
new  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of 
our  sex,  whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier 
part  of  the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like  uneasy 
condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  a 
bat  cocked  with  an  uncommon  briskness,  a  very 
well  chosen  coat,  or  other  instances  of  merit, 
which  they  are  impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governed  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  such,  loose  and  trivial  minds  as 
these :  but  when  we  see  it  rei^n  in  characters  of 
worth  and  distinction,  it  is  wnat  you  cannot  but 
lament,  not  without  some  indignation.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of 
ike  coxcomb.  When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look 
about  for  applause,  and  discover  an  itching  inclin- 
ation to  be  commended  ;  lay  traps  for  a  little  in- 
cense, even  from  those  whose  opinion  he  values  in 
nothing  but  his  own  favor ;  who  is  safe  against 
this  weakness  ?  or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guil- 
ty of  it  or  not  ?  The  best  way  to  get  clear  of  such 
a  light  fondness  for  applause,  is  to  take  all  possi- 
ble care  to  throw  off  the  love  of  it  upon  occasions 
that  are  not  in  themselves  laudable,  but  as  it  ap- 
pears we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  persons,  dress,  and 
bodily  deportment,  which  will  naturally  be  win- 
ning and  attractive  if  we  think  not  of  them,  but 
lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our  endeavor  to 
make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main 
design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed 
upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleas- 
ure, we  shall  never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we 
cannot  be  guilty  of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  pas- 
sion for  praise  an  unbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in 
little  perfections  robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for 
great  virtues,  and  worthy  qualities.  How  many 
excellent  speeches  and  honest  actions  arc  lost,  for 
want  of  bcmff  indiffsrent  where  we  ought  ?  If  en 
are  oppressed  with  regard  to  their  way  of  speak- 
ing and  acting,  instead  of  having  their  thoui^hts 
bent  upon  wliat  they  should  do  or  say ;  and  by 
that  means  hurj  a  capacity  for  great  things,  by 
their  fear  of  failing  in  indTifferent  things.  This, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation  ;  but  it  has 
some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as  that  their 
fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
argues  they  would  be  too  much  pleased  in  per- 
forming it 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself 
i#8uch  particulars,  that  a  man  can  act  with  a 
laudable  sufficiency ;  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one 
point  in  view ;  ana  he  commits  no  errors,  because 
ne  thinks  nothing  an  error  bat  what  deviates 
from  that  intention. 

Tbo  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  in  that  part 


of  the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is 
ble  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes :  it  pushes  me 
only  into  impcrtinencies  in  converaation,  bat 
in  their  premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  i 
ment-s  the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  o 
superfluities  in  what  is  spoken  before  it  b; 
practitioner ;  as  well  as  several  little  pieces  i 
justice  which  arise  from  the  law  itsell  I 
seen  it  make  a  man  run  finom  the  purpose  I 
a  judge,  who  was,  when  at  the  bar  nimsei 
close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the  ] 
of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he  never  spoke  a 
too  much.* 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  an 
the  pulpit  iteelf ;  and  Uie  declaimer  in  that  s 
place  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  8] 
of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phi 
that  there  is  no  man  who  understands  rail 
but  must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  yon 
behold  him  sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  prope 
livery  of  the  great  truths  ne  is  to  utter,  ira 
himself  with  so  very  well-turned  phrase, 
mention  his  own  unworthiness  in  a  way  so 
becoming,  that  the  air  of  the  pretty  gentlem 
preserved  under  the  lowliness  of  the  preache 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  wrol 
other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  oveiran  witi 
fault  I  am  speaking  of: 

"  Dear  Sib, 

**  I  spent  some  time  with  ]^oa  the  other  da^ 
must  take  the  liberty  of  a  fnend  to  tell  you  o 
insufferable  affiectation  you  are  guilty  of  i 
you  say  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  hint 
you  asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to 
nis  friends  think  of  him  ?  No,  but  praise  \ 
to  be  the  entertainment  of  every  moment, 
that  hopes  for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the 
session  of  it  till  proper  periods  of^life,  or « 
itself.  If  you  would  not  rather  be  commc 
than  be  praiseworthy,  contemn  little  merits ; 
fdlow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you,  as  to  | 
you  to  your  face.  Your  vanity  by  this  mean 
want  its  food.  At  the  same  time  ^our  pasaic 
esteem  will  bo  more  fully  gratified;  men 
praise  you  in  their  actions :  where  you  nef 
ceive  one  compliment,  you  will  then  receive  I 
ty  civilities.  Till  then  you  will  never  hm 
either,  farther  than, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  servant." 
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Multa  fero,  ut  plarem  genus  irritsblle  VBtam, 
Cumscribo .    Hob.,  2  Kp.,  ii,  102. 

nmATiD. 

Much  do  I  raffn*,  much,  to  keep  In  p— ee 

Thif  jealous,  waiq)i»b,  wrong-heeded  rhyming  m 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  prodn 
of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giviof 
mind  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  im] 
ing  entertainments.  A  virtuous  man  (says  Sei 
struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectac 
gods  might  look  upon  with  pleasure ;  and  si 
pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the  r 
sentation  of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Diven 
of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts  everyl 
that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherish  and  4 
vate  that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  oj 
nature.  They  soften  insolence,  soothe  afllic 
and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensations  of 
vidence. 
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It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite 
nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has 
met  with  public  enGoaragement 

The  modem  tragedy  eioels  that  of  Greece  and 
Borne  in  the  intricacj  and  disposition  of  the  fable; 
hot,  what  a  Christian  writer  wonld  be  ashamed  to 
•WB,  Ails  infinitelj  short  of  it  in  the  moral  part 
of  the  perfonoanee. 

This  I  ma^  show  more  at  large  hereafter :  and 
in  tke  msMitime,  that  I  mar  contribute  something 
toward  the  improyement  or  the  English  tragedy, 
I  shall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  ouer  following 
papen,  of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem 
liable  to  eaoepiion. 

Arislode  obserres,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in 
the  Oraek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tra- 
cedj:  beeanse  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted  up 
ttie  discourse  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  ap- 
proached nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse. 
"For"  says  he,  "we  may  omerve  that  men  in  or- 
diaary  diaeourse  very  often  speak  iambics  without 
lakin^  notice  of  it.'^  We  may  make  the  same  ob- 
■ervaUoB  of  our  English  blana  verse,  which  often 
MAere  into  our  common  discourse,  though  we  do 
■ot  attend  to  it,  and  is  such  a  due  medium  between 
rhyme  and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  tragedy.  I  am  therefore  very  much  offenaed 
when  I  see  «  play  in  rhyme ;  which  is  as  ab<«urd 
in  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  hexameters  would 
have  been  in  Qreek  or  Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I 
think,  still  greater  in  those  plays  that  have  some 
•PMea  in  rnvme  and  some  inlblank  verse,  which 
are  to  bo  hMked  upon  as  two  several  lan^ages ; 
or  where  w»  see  some  particular  similes  dignified 
with  riiyme  at  the  same  time  that  everythiog 
aboot  tlwm  lies  in  blank  verse.  I  would  not  how- 
ever debar  the  poet  from  concluding  his  tragedy, 
or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three 
soaplela,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an 
sir  in  the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitativo,  and 
give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Beside  that,  we  see 
a  diversity  of  numbere  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
teasedy  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired 
wiu  the  same  continued  modulation  of  voice. 
For  tJie  aaoie  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches 
in  <mr  English  tragedy  that  close  with  a  hemistich, 
or  half  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who 
qpeska  after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  witnout  filliuff 
sp  the  preceding  one;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  ana 
breakings  off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they 
hsmor  any  passion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe 
Ihit  oor  English  poets  have  succeeded  much  better 
in  the  strie  than  in  the  sentiment  of  their  trage- 
dies. Tneir  language  is  very  often  noble  and  sono- 
reus,  but  the  sense  either  very  trifling  or  very  com- 
mon. On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  trai^dies,  and 
isdrod  in  those  of  Comeille  and  liaciue,  though 
the  expressions  are  very  great,  it  is  the  thouf^t 
that  beam  them  up  and  swells  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  preler  a  noble  sentiment  that  is  depressed 
with  homelT  language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar 
one  that  is  l>lownup  with  all  the  sound  and  energy 
of  expression.  Whether  this  defect  in  our  trage- 
dies may  arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledffo, 
or  expenence  in  the  writers,  or  from  their  compli- 
snes  with  the  vicious  taste  of  Uieir  readers,  who 
•re  better  judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  sen- 
tisBcnti,  and  consequently  relish  the  one  more  than 
the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it 
■bight  rsctifv  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  it  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  con- 
texture of  his  dialogue  in  plain  English,  before  he 
tamed  it  into  blank  verse:  and  if  the  rpader,  after 
the  psrussi  of  a  scene,  would  consider  the  naked 
thought  of  every  speech  in  it,  when  divested  of 
■Q  its  tiagie  ornaments.    By  this  means,  without 


bein^  imposed  upon  bv  words,  we  may  judge  im- 
partially of  the  thought,  and  consider  whether  it 
De  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  person  that  ut- 
tera  it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in  such  a  blase 
of  eloquence,  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of 
liffhts  as  are  ffenerally  made  use  of  by  the  wntsm 
of  our  En^lisn  trageay. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured 
by  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphore,  and 
forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
Shakspeare  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular. 
There  is  a  fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  I  have  never  seen  quoted.  The  ex- 
pression, says  he,  ought  to  be  very  much  labored 
in  the  inactive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descrip- 
tions, similitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like ; .  in 
which  the  opinions,  manners,  and  passions  of 
men  are  not  represented;  for  these  (namely,  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  passions)  are  apt  to  be 
oDscured  by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate 
expressions.  Horace,  who  copied  most  of  his 
criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following 
verses: — 

Et  tngleai  plMumqae  dolet  Mrmone  pedMtii: 
Telephat  et  Peleiu,  cam  Muper  et  exul  utwqoe. 
Prqjidt  ampollaf  et  aeeqiupedaUa  Teiiw, 
81  curat  oor  Bpectantis  tetigiMe  querela. 

Hoft.,  Ars.  Poet.,  Ter.  M. 

Tngedlaan,  too,  laj  bjr  their  itsie  to  griere: 

PeleuB  and  Tolephofl,  ezil'd  and  poor, 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  wonU.— Rosoomioir. 

Among  our  modem  English  poets,  there  is  none 
who  has  a  better  turn  for  trageay  than  Lee;  if,  in- 
stead of  favorinir  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius, 
he  bad  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  propo- 
bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of 
words  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them. 
There  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  Dut  so  in- 
volved in  smoke  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its 
luster.  He  frequently  succeeds  in  the  passionate 
parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particularly  where 
ne  slackens  his  efforts,  and  easet^  his  style  of  those 
epithets  and  metaphors  in  which  he  so  much 
at)ounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more  soft, 
or  more  passionate,  than  that  line  in  Statire's 
speech  where  she  describes  the  charms  of  Alexan- 
der's conversation  ? 

Then  he  would  talk— Good  godul  how  he  would  talk! 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning 
the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an 
admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  character  of  the 
person  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in 
the  words  that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  ex- 
pression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of 
his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate 
parts  more  than  any  of  our  English  poets.  As 
there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in  the 
fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his  ex- 
pressions. For  which  reason,  though  he  has  admi- 
rably succeeded  in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of 
his  tragedies,  he  sometimes  falls  into  too  great 
familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by 
Aristotle's  rule,  ought  to  have  been  raised  and 
supported  by  the  dignity  of  expression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  otncre,  that  this  poet 
has  founded  his  traeedy  of  Vmice  Premmed  on  so 
wrong  a  plot,  that  the  ^atest  characters  in  it  are 
those  of  rebels  and  traitore.  Had  the  hero  of  this 
play  discovered  the  same  ffood  qualities  in  the 
defense  of  his  country  that  he  showed  for  its  niisk 
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and  Bubrersion,  the  audience  could  not  enoug^h 
pity  and  admire  him;  but  as  ho  is  now  represent^, 
we  can  only  say  of  him  what  the  Roman  historian 
iays  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been 

? glorious  («t  pro  patrid  ne  eoneidisset),  had  he  ho 
alien  in  the  senrice  of  his  country. — C. 
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Ao  IM  flnrte  pntas  me  avm  fhoero  Ipte  recaiicm, 

Oun  note  tnctent  am,  Uudare  nuUitpi*: 

nk  per  eztentom  fOnem  mihi  poem  videtur 

Ire  poeia,  meum  qui  pectus  inuiiter  angit, 

Irrltat,  muloet,  flJsis  terroribus  ixnplot, 

Ut  magus ;  et  modo  me  TheUs,  modo  iwiiit  Athenis. 

uoa.,  2  £p.,  i,  a06. 

XMRATID. 

*  Tet  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise,  malignant,  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  ft^  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  flrom  the  man  ot  rhymes; 
Tis  he,  who  giTcs  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Oan  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  fe^ns; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art» 
With  pitv,  and  with  terror,  tear  mv  heart; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where.— Popjl 

Thx  Enjglish  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed 
with  a  notion,  that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous 
or  innocent  person  in  distress,  they  ought  not  to 
leave  hjm  till  they  have  delivered  nim  out  of  his 
troubles,  or  made  nim  triumph  over  his  enemies. 
This  error  they  have  been  lea  into  by  a  ridiculous 
doctrine  in  modem  criticism,  that  they  are  oblij^ 
to  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical  jus- 
tice. Who  were  tne  first  that  established  this  rule 
I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in 
nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
We  find  that  ^^ood  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all 
men  on  this  side  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  shall  de- 
feat this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and 
innocence  happy  and  successful.  Whatever  crosses 
and  disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  tne  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  a  sm^l 
impression  on  our  minds,  when  we  know  that  in 
the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wishes 
and  desires.  When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  arc  apt  to  comfort  our- 
flefves,  because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  c^lad- 
ncss.  For  this  reason,  the  ancient  writers  of  tra- 
gedy treated  men  in  their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt 
with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes 
happy  and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found  it 
in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it 
might  .'iffect  the  audience  in  the  most  aereeable 
manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies  that 
were  written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and  observes, 
that  those  which  ended  unhappily  had  always 
pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in 
the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  from  those  that 
ended  happily.  Terror  and  cximniiseration  leave 
a  pleasing  anguish  on  the  mind,  and  fix  the  audi- 
ence in  such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as 
is  much  more  lastinj^  and  delightful  than  any  little 
transient  starts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  more  of  our  English  tragedies 
have  succeeded,  in  which  the  favontes  of  the  au- 
dience sink  under  their  calamities,  than  those  in 
which  they  recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The 
best  plays  of  this  kind  are.  The  Orphan,  Venice 
Prettrved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Tkeodonut,  AU  for 
Xioof,  (Edtpiu,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  etc.  King  Lear 
is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Sliak- 
speare  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to 


the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  juttiee,  in  i 
humble  opinion  it  has  lost  naif  its  beauty.  At  fc 
same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are  venr  not 
tragedies  which  have  been  framed  upon  toe  o(l 
plan,  and  have  ended  happily;  u  indeed  nuMi  i 
the  good  tragedies,  which  nave  been  written  aim 
the  starting  of  the  above-mentioned  criticinD,  hs 
taken  this  turn :  as  The  Mourning  Bride,  Turn 
lane,  Ulfuee,  Pkmdra  and  HippoUiue,  with  mc 
of  Mr.  Uiyden's.  I  must  also  allow,  that  mai 
of  Shakspeare's,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  ti 
gedies  of  antiquity,  are  in  the  same  form.  I  i 
not  therefore  dispute  against  this  way  of  writii 
tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism  that  won 
establish  this  as  the  only  method ;  and  by  tli 
means  would  very  much  cramp  the  F"g1'A  ti 
gedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  ue  gttni 
of  our  writers. 

The  trafi  <^omedy,  which  is  the  product  of  ti 
English  theater,  is  one  of  the  moat  monatny 
inventions  that  ever  entered  in  a  poet's  thoogfal 
An  author  mi^ht  as  well  think  of  weaving  tl 
adventures  of  .£neas  and  Hudibraa  into  one  poci 
as  of  writing  such  a  piece  of  motley  sorrow.  B 
the  absurdity  of  these  poformances  ia  so  ye 
visible,  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tn| 
comedy,  may  in  some  measure  be  applied  to  i 
tragedies  tliat  have  a  double  plot  in  them:  whii 
are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English  stag 
than  upon  any  other;  for  though  the  grief  oftl 
audience,  in  such  performances,  be  not  changi 
into  another  passion,  as  in  traei-com^edies ;  it 
diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens  the 
concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  ti 
tide  of  sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  cbm 
nels.  This  inconvenience,  however,  may  in 
Kreat  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  remoye 
by  the  skillful  choice  of  an  under  plot,  which  mi 
bear  such  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  deaig 
as  to  contribute  toward  the  completion  of  it»  ai 
be  concluded  by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  1 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  nl 
beauties  of  our  English  tragedy:  1  mean  thoi 
particular  speeches  which  are  commonly  knov 
by  the  name  of  Rants.  The  warm  and  passions 
parts  of  a  tragedy  are  always  the  most  t&ing  wil 
the  audience ;  for  which  reason  we  often  see  tl 
players  pronouncing,  in  all  the  violence  of  aetid 
several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  wn( 
with  ffreat  temper,  and  designed  that  they  shoul 
have  been  so  acted.  1  have  seen  Powell  very  oftc 
raise  himself  a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.  Tli 
poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  secret,  hai 
given  frequent  occasion  for  such  emotions  i 
the  actor,  Dy  adding  vehemence  to  worda  whei 
there  was  no  passion,  or  inflaming  a  real  pasaio 
into  fustian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths  of  oi 
heroes  with  bombast ;  and  given  them  such  sent 
meuts  as  proceed  rather  from  a  swelling  tha 
a  grtatness  of  mind.  Unnatural  ezdamationi 
curses,  vows,  blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankim 
and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pai 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts,  an 
have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  applause. 

1  shall  here  add  a  remark,  whicn  I  am  alirai 
our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As  on 
heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling  am 
blusteriuK  upon  the  stage  very  much  recommend 
them  to  tne  fair  part  of  the  audience.  The  ladie 
are  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insultin 
kings,  or  afirontmg  the  gods,  in  one  scene,  an 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  1 
another.  Let  him  behave  himself  insolently  tc 
ward  the  men,  and  abjectly  before  the  fair  oni 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a  fayoritowit) 
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tke  bozM.  Drydm  and  Lee,  m  several  ci  their 
tngedies.  have  practioed  tide  ■ecrot  with  good 
•ucceee. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most 
jist  and  natund  thought  that  is  not  pronounced 
with  Tehemence,  I  would  desire  the  reader,  when 
he  seea  the  tragedy  of  QBdipus,  to  observe  how 
auiaCly  the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the 
yiird  ael,  after  having  pronounced  the  following 
linaa,  in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and 
api  to  move  compassion : 

To  joa,  food  godn,  I  nuk*  my  last  ^ipMl; 

Or  dnr  a^  Tntofea,  cr  my  crim«0  rvf^aL 

If  in  Ite  mmm  of  IkU  I  tUndlT  nin, 

▲wt  fcackwud  tnad  thote  {wtu  I  sondiit  to  dian; 

Inv*te  MJ  mon  to  toot  own  deoPMl 

■j  haodt  are  gnflty,  but  my  heart  is  free. 


Lei  as  then  observe  with  what  thunder-claps  of 
applantff  he  Imves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties 
ana  esecrations  at  the  end  m  the  fourth  act ;  and 
yoe  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed  and 
oe  plessed  at  the  same  time. 

O  that,  a«  oft  I  hare  at  Athma  seen 

f  ITkrv,  bf  Ae  wm^,  there  wa$  no  §Ui^  HU  many 
tjUr  (Edipus.] 

aad  Che  hif  doada  daaeeDd; 
deed,  1  idfht  behold 


I  f^obe,  and  aD  yon  marble  rool 
MeeC^  Uke  the  handa  of  Jove,  and  crush  maoUod; 
Hot  an  the  ehmemte,  ete. 


Having  spohen  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes 
■aisinghimself  applanse  from  the  ill  taste  of  an 
aodienee,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  own,  that 
he  is  eneUently  formed  for  a  tragedian,  and, 
when  be  pleasea,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the 
best  judgea;  aa  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the 
Comqmtti  sf  Jtuies,  which  is  acted  for  his  own 
benefit  to-morxow  night.  G. 
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—^  Te  BOB  fanventa  nperta  ea.r— Ono.  Met.  1,  G64. 
So  inuid,  to  wone  than  kat^— Addoov. 


CoMPMmiom  for  the  sentleman  who  writes  the 
following  letter  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
fall  upon  the  fair  sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find 
they  are  frequently  fairer  than  they  ous^ht  to  be. 
Such  impostoies  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil 
society,  end  I  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be 
made  public,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  to 
examine  into  what  they  adnure. 

"Sia, 

"Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general 
knowle<(^,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a 
very  p>^f^l*r  occasion.  1  have  a  great  mind  to 
bs  fid  of  my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  consider 
my  caAe.  yon  will  be  of  opinion  1  have  very  just 
preieniiions  to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of 
the  towa,snd  have  very  little  improvement  but 
what  I  liave  got  from  plays.  I  remember  in  the 
SifUnt  Wmmn,  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd,  or  Dr. 
Otttrr  (I  foiget  which),  makes  one  of  the  causes 
of  separstion  to  be  Error  PersoMS— when  a  man 
marrieA  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the 
fame  woman  whom  he  intended  to  msrry,  but 
another.  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly 
Bsy  case.  For  yon  are  to  know,  Mr.  S|>ectator,  that 
tlitre  are  women  who  do  not  let  their  husbands 
see  their  laces  till  they  are  married. 

"Hot  to  keep  you  in  aui^jense,  I  mean  plainly 
that  part  of  the  ssk  who  paint  They  are  some  of 
'*^      Bo«Diiuaifeiljikflffuliiiliuaway»thilfive 


them  but  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with, 
and  they  will  make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks  and  eye- 
brows, oy  their  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  was  a  man  so  enamored  as  I  was  of  her  fair 
forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright 
jet  of  her  hair;  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I 
find  they  were  all  the  cfiect  of  art  Her  skin  is  so 
tarnished  with  this  practice,  that  when  she  first 
wakes  in  a  mominf ,  she  scarce  seems  young 
enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to 
bed  the  night  before.  I  shall  take  the  lib^y  to 
part  with  her  by  the  first  opportuni^,  unless  her 
lather  will  make  her  portion  suitable  to  her  real, 
not  her  assumed,  countenance.  This  I  thought 
fit  to  let  him  and  her  know  by  your  means. 
"I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law  or  the  parents  of  the 
lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I 
have  indeed  very  long  oDserved  this  evil,  and 
distineuished  those  of  our  women  who  wear  their 
own,  m>m  those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the 
Picts  and  the  British.    There  does  not  need  any* 

f'eat  discernment  to  judge  which  are  which, 
he  British  have  a  lively  animated  aspect;  the 
Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead  unin- 
formed countenances.  The  muscles  of  a  real 
face  sometimes  swell  with  soft  passion,  suddea 
surprise,  and  are  flushed  with  ajg;reeable  confu- 
sions, according  as  the  objects  before  them,  or  the 
ideas  presented  to  them,  afiect  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  air. 
whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad ;  the  same  fixed' 
insensibility  appears  upon  all  occasions.  A  Pict, 
though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to  invite  the  ap- 
proach of  lovers,  is  oblij^d  to  keep  them  at  a 
certain  distance ;  a  sigh  m  a  languishins^  lover, 
if  fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  feature; 
and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  ad- 
mirer. It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones, 
without  saying  something  uncomplaisant,  but  I 
would  only  recommend  to  them  to  consider  how 
they  like  to  come  into  a  room  new  painted ;  they 
may  assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offen- 
sive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day,  an  adventure 
he  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as 
well  as  beauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  business 
to  gain  hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the 
torments  of  her  lovers.  She  would  make  great 
advances  to  insnare  men,  but  without  any  manner 
of  scruple  break  off  when  there  was  no  provoca- 
tion. Her  ill-nature  and  vanity  made  my  friend 
very  easily  proof  against  the  charms  of  her  wit 
ana  conversation ;  but  her  beauteous  form,  instead 
of  being  blemished  by  her  falsehood  and  incon- 
stancy, every  day  increased  upon  him,  and  she 
had  new  attractions  every  time  ne  saw  her.  When 
she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her  slave,  she 
began  to  use  him  as  such,  and  after  many  steps 
toward  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly  ba!n- 
ished  him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in  vain, 
by  servile  epistles,  to  revoke  his  doom ;  till  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  the  last^  refuge,  a  round 
sum  of  mone^r  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  atten- 
dant placed  him  early  in  the  morning  behind  the 
hangings  in  her  mistress's  dressing-room.  He 
sto<m  yerj  conveniently  to  observe,  without  being 
seen.  Tne  Pict  be^ns  the  face  she  designed  to 
wear  that  day,  and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she 
had  worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her 
to  be  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
dawn  of  that  compleiioii,  lor  wbkik  \m  Wii  m 
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long  lan^ished,  he  thotiglit  fit  to  break  from  hiB  audience,  not  bj  proper  aentlmimta  wad  aa 

concealment,  repeating  that  yerae  of  Gk>wle7 :  aions,  bat  by  the  araasea  and  deeorationa  d 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  m  much  art  atage.    There  is  something  of  this  kind  Teij 

Is  bat  A  btftwrons  tklU;  culoaa  in  the  English  theater.    When  the  ai 

'^i^'J^jP*?^^.*''*'^  h«8  »  naind  to  terrifj  na,  it  thnndera;  whm 

TV    i«  .  ?"  ?  w      w     '    ♦!.     .       *        f  ^o«l«l  "«ke  us  melancholy,  the  atage  la  daiia 

The  Ihct  stood  before  him  m  the  uta^at  confn-  g^^  ^        ^j  ^^^  tragic  artifiw?!  am  tha  i 

won,  with  the  pr^eet  smirk  imagin^le  on  the  offended  at  those  whiclTare  made  nae  of  to  !■ 

fijuahed  aide  oT  her  face,  pale  as  aahea  on  the  ^  ^^  magnificent  ideaa  of  the  perwNia 

oth^.    Honeycomb  seized  idl  her  galliDots  and  ^^     Thrordinaiy  method  of  maldng  a  1 

waahea,  and  earned  off  his  handkerchieT  fuU  of  i |^elap  a  huge  pluie  of  feathera  nponlia  I 

brushea,  sci^  of  Spanish  W,  and  viaU  of  un-  ^y^-^^  ^^  ^  {      j^i^,  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

KienU.    The  Udy  went  mto  the  country,  the  ^^^^  jg^^  f^^^  ^jg  chin  to  the  top  of  his 

ver  was  cured.  ,.  .    .     i     *      -.v  S^an  to  the  sole  of  his  foot    One  would  be 

It  IS  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  ^^at  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  taU  m« 

cheats  and  an  oath  made  to  aPict  is  of  itoelf  ^^^  ^^^      "^  This  very  much       " 

void.    I  would  therefore  exhort  all  the  Bntish  „^.^,  „u«*:o  t^^^  ♦«  "V^^i^  !»;. 


actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  esctre 

T  -J      •       x      1.     1 J  u.      '  °°/r ''''°?  *°^  """^    stiff  and  steady  aU  the  whUe  he  apeaka;  and 
Lindamira  who  should  be  exempt  from  disco  jeiy:    ^ithBtanding  iny  anxieties  which^epretond 

BO  delicate,  that  she    i  •        .^ **!.._•'. ^ __  !.•     »» Jl 


ladies  to  single  them  out,  nor  do  I  know  any  but 

Lindamira  who  should  be  exempt  from  disco jeiy:  ^,^^^  uoxieue-  wuicu  i.«  p.,n«Mi 

^""^  uf*  ""^  i?'°'Pi^'*''  "  ^  delicate,  that  she  j^j,  mi8tre88,*hi8  country,  or  his  fnen£,  one 

ought  to  be  flowed  the  covenng  it  with  paint,  as  ^^  |,   ^j^  ^^^^^  ^j^at  his  greateat  care  and  eoc 

a jpunishment  for  choosing  to  be  the  worst  piece  ^^  ^o  keep  the  plume  of  fe^ere  from  falling  o( 

of  art  ^tant.  instead  of  the  master-piece  o?  na-  ^^^     /^,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  I  aee  a  imi  i 

ture.    As  for  mv  part,  who  hare  no  expectotiona  •      y^^^  complaints  un*der  such  a  mountain  of  I 

from  women,  ana  consider  them  only  as  they  are  ^^  i  ^     ^J  ^  j^,,  him  rather  aa  an  « 

pvt  of  the  species,  I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  ^^^^^  ly^J^i^  ^j,^  a'distresaed  hero.    Aa 

offending  a  beauty,  as  a  woman  of  sense ;  I  i^all  superfluous  omamenta  upon  the  head  make  a 

therefore  produce  several  faces  which  have  b^n  ^^  ^    rincess  genersjfiy  reeeivea  her  gm 

i?  P^lj^li^^  "**S  years,  and  never  appeared.  ^^  ^^^  additi^Tal  incumbrances  thatldQ 

It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  m  the  play-  j^^j.  ^j ^j  mg^^  *i.g  Kj-oad  aweemnir  train 

ness  of  her  mind,  and   good-hnmor  gives  an  PJ** 5  ^ •  "^i!"  '"f  **  *l?.*°'  ^•^v'' 

-,      ."   .    T    "*»»»**,  «"«   6"*^  -«iuw.   ga  CO  cua  attentivB  to  anvthmfir  she  speaks,  aa  to  the 

alacnty  to  her  eyes.    She  is  graceful  without  af-  r!J^,-*:«L  ^t  \.J.V^i^  \!^  iJ^^^\AZwlLZ!Z. 

fecting^«.  air./ndunconcenSd  without  app^-  $Ctt'or1^^'.^odl*«.«'*^ 

How  like  18  thi»  lady,  and  how  unUke  is  a  ™Zi„^.  inTS^,lif^T„«n2  !^J  I  VSS 

p:-*    *^  *i«-*  a^^^^^*:^j:  Vk-  T\^^^^  ^«^<.  ^e  I.:-  passions  m  a  aisordered  motion,  ana  a  littli 

m^'J^-I^     description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  hia  ^^.      ^^  ^j  ^^  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

(nistresji^ ^^^  ^^^  ^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y      her  gown.    The  parts  that^Uie  twi 

Spoke  In  her  cheeks,  and  so  dlsUncUy  wrought,  Bons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  Ume  an 

That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.  different.     The  princess  is  afraid  lest  she  d 

ADVEaTiSEMKirr.  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  fatlM 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  yeare  ^o*®  ^®  ^^^  "^^  lover,  while  her  attendant  ii 

of  age  (bred  in  the  family  of  a  person  of  quality,  concerned  lest  she  should  entangle  her  fiset  i 

lately  deceased),  who  paints  the  finest  flesh-color,  petticoat. 

wants  a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house        '^  ®  ^"^  ^^"'  ^^^^  "^  ancient  tragic  poet,  to 

of  Mynheer  Grotesque,  a  Dutoh  painter  in  Bar-  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  king 

bican.  distressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  actora  i 

N.  B.  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  ^'^^  ^^m  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were  th 

part,  and  puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribbons  so  as  ^"«  and  decayed.    This  artifice  for  moving 

to  suit  the  colors  of  the  face,  with  great  art  and  see^ns  as  ill  contrived  as  that  we  have  been  a; 

success. R.  ^^S  ^^  ^  inspire  us  with  a  g^reat  idea  of  thi 

■~~^  sons  introduced  upon  the   stage.     In  ahc 

No.  42.]    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18, 1711.  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the  di 

Oa««num  mogfa^  putea  nemus,  aut  mare  Tho^nun;  ?J[  ^S^''^^^,   *°^  Z''^'*^  ''^^  exppwaion,  1 

tSScobl  cum  sSepltu  ludi  speeUntur,  et  arte^^  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathei 
])lTiti»queperegTln»;  quibujiobUtnfl  actor  Another  mechanical  method  of  making 

Cum  itetit  In  acena,  coocurrlt  dextara  lam  men,  and  adding  dignity  to  queens,  ia  to  « 

^^^S^ZS^i^'^"^'  p«.y  them  with^Xr^  -3  b^tI.M»e.. 

Hoe..  2  Sp.,  i,  202.  or  three  shiftere  of  scenes,  with  the  two  ca 

DOTATiD.  snuffere,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards 

Und  aa  tha  wolTta  oo  Oroa'a  atormy  alaap,  the  English  stage  ;  and  Dy  the  aadition  of 

^£i^^£!'L^i^  °*^ bSto^SL  portere  dressed  m  red  coats  can  represent  ab 

A?^'a  high  plWe,  o^SkffikSrSKoiIt:  ^o*^^  legions.    I  have  sometimes  seen  a  couj 

Or  when  (h>m  court  a  birthday  sultbaatow'd  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  atage, 

BInka  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load.  the  poet  has  been  aisposed  to  do  honor  t 

IStSJrS;^:;^!?:^:^^^  ^^^J^-    ^^  i«  jmposf  le  for  the  .re^er'a  i 

What  ahookSa  stage,  and  made  tha  people  tterer  mation  to   multiply  twenty  men  into  such 

OMo^B  k>ng  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair.  digious    multitudes,    or    to    fancy   that    tn 

^^^^^  three  hundred  thousand  soldiera  are  fighting 

AmnroTU  has  observed,  that  ordinary  writers  in  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yarda  in  compaaa.    Inci 

tngocfy  andaavor  to  raiae  terror  and  pity  in  their  of  auoh  nature  diould  be  told,  not  rapreat 


THE  SPEOTATOB. 


Nob 


IHfBB  ml  psoBM  la  aoeiism:  mnltBiiM  toilet 
JCz  oeoUs,  quiB  mox  nurvt  frcaiuUA  praauu. 

H(»L,  An.  Foet,  rer.  182. 

Tct  thsn  are  ttdiigs  impioiwr  txr  m  Meno, 
Whldi  SMU  of  JudgBMnt  obIj  will  relate. 

BoBGxnoioir. 

I  ■hould,  th«refore,  in  this  particular,  recommend 
to  my  conntrTmen  the  example  of  the*  French 
■Uge,  where  the  kings  and  <|ueeD8  always  appear 
unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind  the 
wwnm.  I  should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated 
the  French  in  banishing  from  our  staee  the  noise 
of  drams,  tmmpcta,  and  huzzas,  which  is  some- 
tunes  so  TeiT  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in 
the  Haymarlet  theater,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as 
Gharing-crom. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars 
vhieh  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  agmndize 
the  persons  of  a  tragedy;  and  shall  snow,  in 
BDother  paper,  the  seTenu  expedients  which  are 
practioea  by  authors  of  a  YulWar  eenius  to  move 
terror,  pity,  or  admiration  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to 
the  loecesa  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet. 
Seenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ; 
and  our  actors  are  rery  sensible  that  a  well- 
dieased  play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full 
audiences  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians 
have  a  yery  good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  im- 
posing upon  Uie  spectators  by  appearances :  ,thcy 
call  it  the  "  Fwrberia  delU  9cenay  "  The  knavery, 
or  trickish  part  of  the  drama."  But  however  the 
show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy  may  work  upon 
the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding  part  of  the 
audience  immediately  see  through  it,  and  de- 
spise it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively 
idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle,  in  a  description,  than 
if  he  actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squadrons 
and  btftalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a 
fight.  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  con- 
eeptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments 
fay  what  the  actor  speaks,  more  than  by  what  he 
appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a 
kiujif  or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and 
majestv  which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in 
ahakspeare?— C. 


Ko.  43.]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  19, 1711. 

Bm  Uti  «nmt  ertei;  ped0qiie  Imponere  morem, 
Pueere  folj^octli,  et  debeUare  niperboe. 

Ynm.  JSn.,  tI,  854. 

Be  flieae  thj  srle;  to  bU  contention  oeeae, 
Chain  up  eteni  wan,  end  gire  the  natSone  peace; 
O^er  enlQect  landa  ezt«Ml  tbj  gentle  sway, 
▲ad  tendi  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 


Thzmb  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfor- 
tane  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic 
arts  or  trades ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  be  laid  by  some  continual  task  or  em- 
plovnent.  These  are  such  as  we  commonly  call 
dofl  fdlows;  persons  who  for  want  of  something 
to  do,  out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought  rather 
than  curioaity,  are  ever  meddling  with  things  for 
which  thcT  are  unfit  I  cannot  give  you  a  notion 
of  them  better,  than  by  presenting  you  with  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  belonn  to  a  society 
of  this  order  or  men,  residing  at  Oxiord. 

Oxfoid,  April  13, 1711. 

"  6a,,  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  In  Mfne  of  your  late  speculations,  I  find  some 

'  bea  toward  a  history  of  clubs;    but  you 

to  me  to  ihow  them  in  somewhat  too  ludi- 

mlight.    I  hsTt wdl  ▼eighed  that  matter. 


and  think,  that  the  most  important  negotiatiooa 
may  be  best  carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  ' 
shul,  therefore,  fur  tlio  good  of  mankind  (which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concenioa  for), 
propose  ail  institution  of  that  nature  for  example 
sake. 

'*  I  must  confess  the  design  and  transactions  of 
too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  no 
consequence  to  the  nation  or  public  weal.  Thoaa 
I  will  ^ive  you  up.  But  you  must  do  me  then 
the  justice  to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  use- 
ful or  laudable,  than  the  scheme  we  go  upon. 
To  avoid  nicknames  and  witticisms,  we  call  our- 
selves The  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our  president 
continues  for  a  year  at  least,  and  sometimes  for 
four  or  five  ;  we  are  all  grave,  serious,  designing 
men  in  our  way ;  we  think  it  our  duty,  as  far  aa 
in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  constit^ition  receives 
no  harm — Ne  quid  detrmenti  ret  capiat  puft/icdk— To 
censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or  things, 
which  we  do  not  like ;  to  settle  the  nation  at 
home,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and 
in  what  manner  we  think  fit.  If  other  people 
are  not  of  our  opinion,  we  cannot  help  that.  It 
were  better  they  were.  Moreover,  we  now  and 
then  condcscena  to  direct  in  some  measure  the 
little  affiftirs  of  our  own  university. 

"  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  arc  much  offended 
at  the  act  for  importing  French  wines.  A  botUe 
or  two  of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest 
Qeorge's,  made  a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  oft 
reserve.  But  this  plaguy  French  claret  will  not 
only  cost  us  more  money,  but  do  us  less  good. 
Haa  we  been  aware  of  it  before  it  had  ^oue  too 
far,  I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned  to 
be  heard  upon  that  subject.    But  let  that  pass. 

"  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  guod  Sir,  that 
we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's  march, 
in  connection  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  against 
our  good-will  and  liking ;  and  for  all  Monsieur 
Palmquist,  a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  are 
not  at  the  bottom  of  it.  At  least,  my  own  private 
letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well  versed  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  as  a 
penetrating  friend  of  mine  tells  me. 

"  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business 
with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  and  shall  clap 
up  a  peace  there. 

'*  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what 
the  army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  tliree  other 
princes,  is  not  yet  fully  detenuined  among  us; 
and  we  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the 
next  Dyer's,  who  you  must  know  is  our  authen- 
tic intelligence,  our  Aristotle  in  politics.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some  dernier 
resort,  the  absolute  decider  of  controversies. 

"We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant 
trained-bands  had  patrolled  aU  night  lone  about 
the  streets  of  London.    We  indeed,  comd  not 
imagine  any  occasion  for  it,  we  guessed  not  a 
tittle  on  it  aforcliand,  we  were  in  nothing  of  the 
;  secret ;  and  that  city  tradesmen,  or  their  appren- 
i  tices,  should  do  duty  or  work  during  the  holioays, 
I  we  thought    absolutely  impossible.      But  Dyer 
being  positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  from  other 
people,  who  had  tfldked  with  some  who  had  it 
from  those  who  should  know,  giving  some  coun- 
tenance to  it,  the  chairman  reported  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  that  affair,, 
that  it  was  possible  there  might  bo  something  in 
it.    I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  my  two 
ffood  friends  and  neighbors,  Dominic  and  Sly* 
I  Doots  are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is  ready.    I 
'  am,  in  the  meantime,  "  Mr.  Spectator, 

**  Tour  admirer  and  humble  servant. 
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Ton  maj  obanre  Uie  turn  of  their  mindH  tendi 
only  to  noveltr,  uid  not  satisfscIioD  in  Kitything, 
It  would  be  ditwppointnieTit  to  them  to  come  to 
ccrtaiDt;  in  uijrthing,  fur  that  would  gravel  thcni, 
■ad  put  ui  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull 
fellowa  do  not  make  for  infurmation,  but  for  eier- 
aae.  I  do  not  kuov  but  this  may  he  a.  very  good 
VBj  of  iccounting  for  what  we  frequently  lec — 
ts  wit,  that  dull  »11owb  prove  veij  fi;ood  men  of 
boaiaeaa.  Buaiaesa  relieres  them  from  their  ovn 
natural  heavineu,  bj  furnishing  them  with  wh&t 
to  do ;  whereas  buainesa  to  mercurial  men  ia  an 
intemiptiun  from  their  real  exiitence  and  bsp- 
pineas.  Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind  are 
harmleaa  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to  be 
wiahed  they  had  no  vacant  time,  because  they 
oiuBlly  undertake  something  that  makes  their 
Waota  conspicuous,  by  their  maiiDer  of  supplying 
them.  You  shall  s^dom  find  a  dull  fellow  oiF 
nod  education,  but,  if  he  happens  to  have  any 
bistUB  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one 
of  those  two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence; 
politics  or  poetiT-  The  former  of  these  arts  is 
the  study  of  nil  dull  people  in  general ;  but  when 
duUnees  is  lodged  in  a  person  of  a  quick  animal 
life,  it  generally  exerts  itself  in  poLliy.  Onemt^ht 
here  mention  a  few  militaiy  wrileni,  who  give 
great  entertainment  to  the  age,  by  reason  that  the 
•tupidity  of  their  heads  is  quickened  by  the  ala- 
erity  of  their  hearts.  This  constitution  in  a  dull 
ftalluw,  gives  vigor  to  nonsemie,  and  makes  the 
iniddle  &iil  which  voiild  otherwise  stagnate.  The 
British  Prinoe,  that  celebrated  poem,  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  second, 
and  deservedly  culed  by  the  wits  of  that  age  in- 
comparable,  was  the  effect  of  such  a  hlfipy  genius 
M  we  arc  speaking  of  From  among  many  other 
diatichs  DO  less  to  be  quoted  on  this  account,  I 
•annot  tiut  recite  the  two  following  lines : 


tyrant.  I  have  kno<irii  a  bdl  introduced  In 
several  tragedies  with  good  effect ;  and  have  ■« 
the  whole  assembly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all  0 
while  it  lias  been  ringing.  But  there  is  nothfa 
which  delights  and  terrifies  our  English  theal 
BO  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appei 
in  a  bloody  afairt.  A  specter  iM  very  often  ■»> 
a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing  but  stalk 
across  the  stage,  or  roae  through  a  cleft  of  it,  m 
Bunk  again  without  spealdng  one  word,  TIh 
mav  be  a  proper  season  tor  theM  aereral  teriM 
and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aida  and  aHl 
ances  to  the  poet,  thtry  are  not  only  to  be  excoM 
but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding  of  I 
clock  in  Veniee  Pritnitd  makea  the  hearts  of  I 
whole  audience  quake ;  and  conveys  a  Blnn| 
tenor  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  vordl 
do.  The  appearance  i^  the  ghost  in  ifaasM 
'—piece  ill  its  kind,  and  wrought  op  w' 


all    1 


that   ( 


)   eid 


borrOT,     The  mind  of  t  .._ 

wonderfully  prepared  for  bis  reception  by  tha  i 
counen  that  precede  it.  His  dumb  behavioor 
his  first  entrance  strikes  the  imagination  *i 
strongly ;  but  everr  time  he  entera,  he  ia  ■ 
more  terri^ng.  Who  can  read  the  speeeh  w 
which  young  Hamlet  aoGoats  him  without  tn 
bling! 


ApdDM 
Which  b 


Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious  as  well 
•a  stupid,  he  cuuld  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hurry 
of  nonspEise,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting  that 
neither  Prince  Vollijfer  nor  his  grandfather  could 
■trip  a  naked  man  ol  his  doublet ;  but  a  fool  of  a 
oolder  constitution  would  have  staid  to  have  flayed 
the  Pict.  and  made  buff  of  his  skin,  for  the  wear- 
iiuF  of  the  conqueror. 

To  brini[  these  observations  to  some  useful  pur- 
poses of  fife — what  I  would  propose  should  be, 
that  we  imitated  those  wiae  nations,  wherein 
•rery  man  learns  some  handicraft  work. — Would 
it  Dotemploynbeau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of 
eternally  playing  with  a  snuff-boi,  be  spent  some 
{Mrtofliln  time  in  making  one  t  Such  a  method 
••  this  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  public 
•emolument,  by  making  every  man  living  g<KKl  fur 
•omething ;  lor  there  would  then  be  no  one 
aiembcr  of  hun,an  society  hut  would  have  some 
little  pretension  for  some  degree  in  it:  like  him 
vho  came  to  Will's  cofiee-house,  upon  the  merit 
of  having  written  a  posy  of  a  ring. — K. 


Ho.  44.]    FRIDAT,  APWL,  30, 1711. 

Ta,4alltinelpavuli 


llnL.  Aji.  I^ct..  ver.  113. 


Akoho  the  levwral  artifices  which  are  ; 
pnctiee  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of 
dienee  with  terror,  the  flint  place  is  due  to  t1 

and  lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of 

defending  of  a  sod,  or  (he  rising  of  a  ghost,  at 
ti^  raaiiilSv  irf  ■  4lvril.  f  -t^  Qm  dMth  of  ■  I 


M(Ub(  D^hl  hi 
I  do  not  therefore  find   fault  with  the  aitU 
above  mentioned,  when  they  are  intiodneedl 

skill,  and  accompanied  bv  proportionable  m 
meiita  and  eipressious  in  the  Willi ug. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  mad 
is  the  handkerchief  ;  and  iiide<.-d,  in  our  comi 
tragedii^,  aa  we  should  not  know  very  often 
the  persons  are  in  distress  by  anything  they 
if  they  did  not  from  time  to  time  apply  t 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  m 
think  of  banishing  this  instrument  of  sorrow  I 
the  stage  ;  1  know  a  tragedy  could  not  aul 
without  it :  all  that  1  would  contend  for,  t 
keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a  woP 
WDuld  have  the  actor's  ton^e  sympathiie  witk 

A  di):conBolate  mother  with  a  child  in  herh 
has  frequently  drawn  CDinpHS.Hiuii  from  the 
diencp.  and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in  sei 
tragedies.  A  modern  writer,  that  observed 
this  had  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolve 
double  the  distress,  and  melt  bis  audience  twii 
much  as  those  before  him  had  done,  broug 

Erincess  upon  the  stage  with  a  little  boy  in 
and.andagirlintheolher.  This  loo  had  a 
good  effect.  A  third  poet  being  reoolved  to 
write  al!  his  predecesnora.  a  few  years  ago  L 
duced  three  children  witli  great  success  :  and 
sm  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  fulli 
lennined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  I 
tragedv  by  him,  where  the  firat  person  that  ap| 
upon  the  stage  is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mc 
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lag  wttdM,  with  half-a-dosen  fitherleu  children 
■ttendiDg  her,  like  those  that  uaaally  hang  about 
the  figure  of  Charitj.  Thus  aereral  incidents 
that  are  beaotiiul  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridicu- 
loua  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

Bat  amon^  all  our  meibods  of  moving  pity  or 
terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and 
irtiidi  more  ezposea  ua  to  the  contempt  and  ridi- 
eals  of  our  neighbors  than  that  dreadful  butcher- 
ing dT  one  anotner,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon 
tiia  "^^''^  stase.      To  delight  in  seeing  men 
•tabbed,  poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly 
tibe  sign  of  a  cruel  temper :  ana  as  this  is  often 
pnctieed   before  the    British    audience,  sereral 
Y^CBch  critics,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spec- 
tacles to  us,  take  occasion  from  them  to  represent 
oa  as  a  people  that  delight  in  blood.    It  is  indeed 
TOT  odd,  to  see  our  sti^  strewed  with  carcasses 
in  the  last  scenes  of  a  tragedy,  and  to  obsenre  in  the 
WMndrobe  of  the  playhouse  several  daggers,  po- 
■iardti.  wheels,  bowls  for  poison,  and  many  otner 
instruments  of  death.    Murder  and  executions  are 
alwaya  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
thnafrr ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  a  polite  and  civilised  people :  but  as 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  role  on  the  French 
•toge,  it  leads  them  into  absurdities  almost  as  ri- 
diculous as  that  which  falls  under  our  present 
censoie.    I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Cbr- 
■ctfk,  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and 
Ooriatii ;  the  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome 
the  Curiatii  one  after  another  (instead  of  being 
congratulated  l^  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being 
upbraided  by  her  for  having  slain  her  lover),  in 
the  heieht  of  his  passion  and  resentment  kills 
her.     If  snythinff  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an 
action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or  man- 
hood, could  take  place  in  him.    However,  to  avoid 
public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  is  wrought 
to  its  height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole  length 
of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withorawn  behind  the  scenes.    I  must  con- 
fees,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the 
Indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is, 
it  appeare  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing 
in  cold  Uood.    To  give  my  opinion  upon  this 
ease,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  represented, 
hot  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
Ibr  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 
like  dencate  ciroumstances.  Orestes  was  under 
the  same  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspcare, 
his  mother  havine  murdered  his  father,  and  taken 
poasesiion  of  his  Kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her 
adulterer.  That  youn^  prince,  tnerefore,  being 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  those 
who  filled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beau- 
tiful stratagem  into  his  mother's  apartment,  with 
a  resolution  to  kill  her.  But  because  such  a  spec- 
tacle would  have  been  too  shocking  to  the  au- 
dience, this  dreadful  resolution  is  executed  behind 
the  fwenes  ;  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her 
aon  for  nierey ;  and  the  son  answering  her,  that 
ahe  showed  no  meroy  to  his  father ;  uter  which 
ahe  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  and  by  what 
follows  we  find  that  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  re- 
nmaber  that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches 
made  behind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other 
instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  those  of 
the  ancients :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree 
with  roe,  that  there  is  something  infinitely  more 
aflseting  in  this  dreadful  dialogue  between  the 
mother  and  her  son  behind  the  scenes,  than  could 
hava  been  in  anything  transacted  before  the  au- 


dience. Orestesimmediately  alter  meets  the  usur- 
per at  the  entrance  of  his  palace ;  and  b^  a  voy 
nappy  thought  of  the  poet,  avoids  killing  him 
before  the  audience,  by  tolling  him  that  he  soould 
live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul 
before  he  would  dispatch  him,  and  by  ordering 
him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he 
had  slain  his  father,  whose  murder  he  would  re- 
venge in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. By  this  means  tne  poet  observes  that  de- 
cency, which  Horace  afterward  established  by  a 
rule,  of  forbearing  to  conunit  parricides  or  unnatn- 
ral  murders  before  the  audience. 

Neo  pnerofl  aoram  popolo  Mwleft  truddet. 

Abb.  Post.,  tw.  1$6. 

Lrt  not  Uodca  dr»v  h«r  moid'Tlng  knife, 
And  qpill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  rte«e. 

RoKOKXOir. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon 
Horace's  rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all 
kinds  of  death  from  the  stage ;  but  only  such  as 
had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would 
have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  trans- 
acted behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  i«- 
commend  to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of  their  pub- 
lic executions,  and  rather  chose  to  perform  them 
behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  jg^reat 
an  effect  upon  the  audience.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  observe,  that  though  the  devoted  persons  c^ 
the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  audieiKM, 
which  nas  generally  something  ridiculous  in  it, 
their  bodies  were  often  produced  after  tlieir  death, 
which  has  always  something  melancholy  or  terri- 
fying ;  so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency, 
but  also  as  an  improbability. 

Nee  ptMrofl  oonun  populo  Medea  tmddet; 
Ant  nnmana  palam  ooqa«t  ezta  nefarius  Atrene; 
Ant  In  avem  Profcne  vertatur,  Oedmnt  in  enpiem; 
QuodxAmqne  oetendie  mihi  sic,  incredulufl  odL 

Hob.  Ars.  Poet.,  ver.  186. 

Medeft  must  not  draw  her  ninrd*ring  knife, 

Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  fcsst  prepare; 

OHlmas  and  Progne's  metamorpboras, 

rghe  to  a  swallov  tom'd,  he  to  a  snake) ; 

And  whatsoeTer  oontradictfl  my  sense, 

I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  belieye. — Rosoommok. 

I  have  now  gone  thron^h  the  several  dramatic 
inventions  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  tragedjr,  and  by  the 
skillful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  which  I  would 
wish  entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with 
caution.  It  would  bo  an  endless  task  to  consider 
comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to  mention  the  in- 
numerable shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice  to 
raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Nor- 
ris  in  a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In 
ordinary  comedies,  a  broad  and  narrow -brimmed 
hat  are  diflFercnt  characters.  SometimeB  the  wit 
of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder-belt,  and  sometimes 
in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  running  about  the 
stage  with  his  head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel*,  was 
thoui^ht  a  very  gooa  jest  m  King  Charles  the 
Second's  time ;  and  invented  by  one  of  the  firet 
wits  of  that  age.     But  because  ridicule  is  not  so 

'  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because  the  object* 
that  make  us  lauf^h  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  in  a  much 

.  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices,  and 

'  by  consequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be 

i  allowed  tiiem. — 0. 


*The  comedy  of  "The  Oomical  Bereago;  or.  Lore  in  a 
Tah,**  by  Sir  Uvjorge  Bthoridge,  1CC4. 
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Vo.  45.]    SATURDAY,  APRIL  21, 1711. 

KaHo  eomoMU  eit-^UT.,  flat.  iU,  100. 
Tlw  natkm  it  a  company  of  pUjwra. 

Thulb  is  nothing  which  I  desire  more  than  a 
nfe  and  honorable  peace,  though  at  the  same  time 
1  am  very  apprehensive  of  many  ill  consequences 
that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to 
•or  politics,  but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inun- 
dation of  ribbons  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon 
nal  What  peals  of  laughter  and  impertinence 
ihall  we  be  exposed  to!  For  the  prevention 
of  these  great  evils  I  could  heartily  wish  that 
there  was  an  act  of  parliament  prunibiting  the 
importation  of  French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  al- 
ready received  very  strong  impressions  from  this 
ludicrous  nation,  tnoug^h  by  the  length  of  the  war 
(as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  bome  good  at- 
tending it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  for- 
gotten. I  remember  the  time  when  some  of  our 
well-bred  country-women  kept  their  valet  de 
chambre,  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was  much  more 
kandv  al>out  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  my- 
■elf  Eave  seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  trippinr 
■bout  the  room  with  a  looking-glass  in  his  nana, 
and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  morning  to- 
gether. WL(*theror  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
■tory  of  a  lady's  being  got  with  child  by  one  of 
these  her  haudimaids,  I  caimot  tell :  but  I  think  at 
present  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinct  in  our 
own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  ta- 
ken into  this  kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise 
brought  up  the  fashion  of  receiving  visits  in  their 
beds.  It  wai«  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
bieediuff  for  a  woman  to  renise  to  see  a  man  be- 
cause she  was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would 
have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love  to 
see  everything  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon 
tey  friend  Wiu  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with 
him  to  one  of  these  traveled  ladies,  desiring  him, 
at  the  bnme  time,  to  present  loe  as  a  foreigner  who 
could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  The  lady, 
thouffh  willing  to  appear  undrest,  had  put  on  her 
best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our  reception. 
Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the 
night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders 
was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so 
■hocked  with  everything  which  looks  immodest  in 
the  fair  sex,  that  i  could  not  forbear  t^ing  off  my 
ere  from  her  when  she  moved  in  bed,  ana  was  in 
toe  greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she 
■Urred  a  le^  or  an  arm.  As  the  coquettes  who  in- 
troduced this  custom  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by 
degrees,  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of  threescore 
may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out  without  making 
■ny  imprcHsion. 

HcMnpronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  ad- 
uiirer  uf  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to 
■duiit  her  visitants  no  farther  than  her  toilet.  It 
is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes, 
when  nfw  IN  tnlking  politics  with  her  tresses  flow- 
ing hImuiI  her  NhfMuaerH,  and  examining  tliat  face 
in  the  gluNH  which  diM'S  such  execution  upon  all 
th«t  hinli*  htniuhTH-by.  How  prettily  does  she 
divide  li«*r  diNciMirm.*  iNitWf>(*n  her  woman  and  her 
visitaittiil  What,  sprightly  transitions  does  she 
luaku  frtini  nn  (i|HTa  or  a  N4*rnion  to  an  ivory  comb 
vr  a  pitu'iiitjtioii  I  How  have  1  l)eeu  pleaseu  to  see 
her  iiilerrupltHl  in  an  luToutit  of  her  travels,  by  a 
iu«»itaM|;««  to  her  ftHitnmii ;  and  holding  her  tongue 
iu  ih«t  miditt  of  a  moral  reflection,  by  applying  the 
lip  iUT  it  tu  a  iMktch  I 

TAanf  /«  iioihiti^  which  exT^^*"^  %  woman  to 


greater  dangers,  than  that  gftyety  ■nd  ■iriness  i 
temper  which  are  natural  to'nxwt  of  the  sex. 
should  therefore  be  the  concern  of  every  wise  n 
virtuous  woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  fro 
d(?generating  into  levity.  On  toe  contrary,  ti 
whole  discourse  and  benavior  of  the  Frencfi  is 
make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or  (aa  they  i 
pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  conai 
tent  either  with  virtue  or  discretion.  To  spei 
loud  in  public  assemblies,  to  let  every  one  ni 
you  talk  of  tilings  that  should  only  be  mention 
in  private  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  ■■  mh 
of  a  refined  education.  At  the  same  time  a  bio 
is  unfashionable,  and  silence  more  ill-bred  th 
anything  that  can  be  spoken.  In  short,  discretii 
and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coa 
tries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  omamei 
of  the  fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingredia 
of  a  narrow  conversation,  and  family  be^vior. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Mmeka 
and  unfortunately  placed  myself  unoer  a  worn 
of  quality  that  is  since  dead,  who,  as  I  found  1 
the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned  tn 
France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  cuits 
she  broke  out  into  a  loud  soliloquy,  "When  w 
the  dear  witches  enter  ?"  and  immediately  up 
their  first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that  sat  thi 
boxes  from  tier  on  her  right  hand,  if  those  witel 
were  not  charming  creatures.  A  little  alter, 
Betterton  was  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  I 
play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  another  lady  who  uit 
far  on  her  left  hand,  and  told  her  witn  a  whia| 
that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  "We  nu 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night."  Not  lo 
after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baronet  by  his  nan 
who  sat  three  seats  oefore  me,  she  asked  h 
whether  Hacbeth's  wife  was  still  alive ;  and  1 
fore  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking  of  1 
ghost  of  Banquo.  ^e  had  by  this  time  foimei 
little  audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attenti 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  1 
plav,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinen 
and  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  oora 
of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behavior  is  one 
the  most  refined  parts  of  coquetiy,  and  ia  not 
be  attained  iu  perfection  by  laaies  that  do  i 
travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and  uno 
strained  behavior  has  something  in  it  so  agt 
able,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavOTi 
after  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hi 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  ]^ 
often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  teUa  us,  2 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France  in  his  ti 
thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  p 
antry,  to  pronounce  a  hard  word  right ;  for  wu 
reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hi 
words,  that  they  might  show'a  politeness  in  m 
dering  them,  ile  farther  ados,  that  a  lady 
some  quality  at  court  having  accidentally  nu 
use  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  p 
nounced  it  right,  the  whole  assemoly  was  out 
countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  to  own,  that  there 
many  ladies  who  have  traveled  several  thousai 
of  miles  without  being  the  worse  for  it,  and  hi 
brought  home  with  them  all  the  modesty,  disc 
tion,  and  good  sense  that  they  went  abrosid  wi 
As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers 
traveled  ladies  wno  have  lived  all    their  di 
within  the  smoke  of  London.     I  have  knowi 
woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parish  of 
James's,  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  ! 
carria^,  as  sne  could  nave  ^eanea  in  half 
countries  of  Europe.^?. 


THE  SPSOTATOB.  g7 

Ho.  4C]    ICONDAT,  APRIL  23,  1711.  house  yeiy  merry;  some  of  them  concluded  it  wu 

«— 1_  t,...^..^.  .ii^^^ir  .^i«.  «^«.  written  by  a  madman,  and  others  by  somebody 

*•  »«•  J«««»  ^'^""^oJSrilZl^  w  9  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator. 

lb.  J»iii«  ««!.  of  illH»>ci>it«i  thloc    *            '  9"«  ^»»«  ^  t^«  appearance  of  a  jery  sutstantial 

^amjmmMM^mmmim^M  iu-worttwu  kuus-.  citixeu,  told  US,  With  Several  pobticiQ  wiuks  and 

Wed  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  °od*»  that  he  wished  there  was  no  more  in  the 

custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game ;  and  when  P^P^  than  what  was  expressed  in  it :  that  for  hit 

I  meet  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  oppor-  P*^,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary,  the  gridiron, 

tunitr  of  settinip  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper,  o^^  the  barber's  pole,  to  signify  more  than  was 


HgUC'f  »UK  TfllVTri    M  11I1UUU7    «/l     IH     111     llljr    l<wllCbwlwIl     VI         — — ■^— — ,   _ - — — — -_  —  —  —  _-^'— -    .__w    — -■■■■^r  ^>a    «••«« 

materials.    By  this  means  I  frequently  cany  about  outlandish  man  with  the   gulden  clock  in  his 

me  a  whole  sheetful  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  stocking.    A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced 

a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  anybody  but  myself,  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  coflfee-house,  discovered 

There  is  nothing  in  them  bat  obscurity  and  con-  to  us  who  this  Pactolus  was :  and  by  that  means 

fusion,  imving  and  inconsistency.    In  short,  they  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into 

are  my  KMCulations  in  the  first  principles,  that  ridicule.    While  tliey  were  making  their  several 

(like  the  world  in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  conjectures  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 

dietinetion,  and  order.  out  my  arm  to  the  boy  as  he  was  coming  out  of 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which  he  did  accordingly. 

odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon 


ally  kept. - 

oT  people  who  had  found  il.'and  were  diverting  my  pipe  with  it.    My  profound  silence,  together 

themselvea  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house.  ^>th  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the 

It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among  them  before  gn^^ity  of  my  behavior  during  this  whole  trans- 

I  had  oboerved  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  action,  raised  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me; 

not  the  courage  to  own  it.    The  boy  of  the  coffee-  ^°t  as  I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of  beinr  the 

bouse,  when  they  had  done  with  it.  carried  it  author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  applying 

about  in  his  hand,  asking  everybody  if  they  had  myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Postman,  took  no 

dropped  a  written  pi^ier ;  but  nobody  challenging  farther  notice  of  anything  that  had  passed  about 

it,  be  was  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  m^-                   .„  ^    ,    ,       ,  ,           ,       , 

had  before  perused  ft,  to  get  up  into  the  auction  My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made 

pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  ^^  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 

one  would  own  it,  they  mi^t.    The  boy  accord-  paper;  and  wiU  easily  suppose,  that  those  sub- 

ingly  mwintwl  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  J^ts  which  are  yet  untouched  were  such  provisions 

wSct  re^  as  follows :  as  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment.    But 

as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  acci- 

MimTTxa.  dent,  I  shall  only  give  nim  the  letters  which  re- 


Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy's  country  seat— Fes,  for  I  lated  to  the  two  last  hints.    The  first  of  them  I 

hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a  good  Christian  should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  informed  that 

may  be  a  conjurer  —  Childermas-day,  saltcellar,  there  is  many  a  husband  who  suffers  very  much 

house-dog,  acreech-owl,  cricket— Mr.  Thomas  Incle  ^^  his  private  affairs  by  the  indiscreet  seal  of  such 

of  London,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles —  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  rnentioned ;  to  whom  I 
Tarico           ~                                   ~"             —*.*». 
Lady' 

dary  called  Bucephalus — Equipage  the  lady* 

■■B—w  AoMoii— Charles  Liliie  to  be  taken  noUce  she  became  impious.' 

of— Short  face  a  relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  «  gj^ 

three  profession*— King  Latmus  a  recruit — Jew  ^^'                  ,  .,             ,    .                  ^,    ^ 

devounng  a  ham  of  bSon-Westminster-abbey-  ,    ^  ""  .^?«  <>'  ^^  unhappy  men  that  are 

Grand  (Srio— Procrastination-April  fools-lflue  Pl^gued  wiUi  a  gospel  eossip,  so  common  among 

boar.,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armoi— /nter  a  king  and  dissenters  (especislly  Tnends).    Lectures  m  the 

two  fiddlers  ••*«•— Admission  into  the  Ugly  dub—  morning,  church-meeUngs  at  noon,  and  prepwa. 

Bc«Dty  how  improvable— Families  of  true  and  tion-sennons  at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her 

bhw  humor— Tie  parrot's  schooi-mistress— Fsce  5™*'      "  ^^  T*     v  ^«^»  ^^^  ^«  J*^«  'jf 

half  Pict  half  Britiih-No  man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  dinner,  iinless  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at  it. 

tragedy  under  six  foot^-Club  of  sighers^Lettere  ^ith  him  come  a  tribe,  al  brothers  and  sisters  it 

tnSa  4ower-poU.  elbow-chairs,  tapestry-figures,  *«f".«;  ^^^J  othcre,  really  such,  are  deemed  no 

Uon.  thunder^— The  bell-rings  tTthe  puppet-  fl*^""^-    }^  »t  any  time  I   have  her  company 

ri»„w-01d  woman  with  a  beird  married  iTa  alojie»  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gun.  repeating 
aoMick-faced 
with  blue— Fabi 


woman  with  a  beard  married  to  a  ~""^».»«^  ". »  "'^^  o^..«^«  ^^j^-guu.  i^p«*vi«5 
boy-My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up  *»d  discharging  texU,  proofs,  and  appbcationsy 
^abfe  of  tonirs  and  jrridiron-Flower    P«n?etuaUy.  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed. 


drum-rtick*— Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  daigh-  f",^  speeay  rexiei ;  ouierwi*  i  niuBj.  exueci,,  m  . 

ter-The  black  mare  with  a  star  fn  her  foreheaS-  little  time,  to  be   lectured,  preached,  and   prayed 

The  barber's  pole-WiU  Honeycomb's  ooat^pocket  i^^f? JTf^^i  "?l*^*  ^^*  happiness  of  being  Si>oner 

-OMar'sbefiavior  and  my  owi  in  parallel  circum-  talked  to  death  prevent  it 

■tancce    Poem  in  patch-work NulU  gram  ut  ^  *™'     *^b.  Q  " 

fcncMsiftf  Atkillf    Tlie  female  conventicler — Tlie 

ogle-master.  The  second  letter,  relative  to  the  ogling-maater, 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coflbe-  miia  thus: 
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"ICe.  Spbotatob, 

"I  am  an  Irish  gentleman  that  hare  traveled 
manjr  years  for  my  improvement ;  durine  which 
tima  I  have  aoconvplished  mjself  in  the  whole  art 
of  ogling,  as  it  18  at  present  practiced  in  the 

rlite  nations  of  Europe.  Beine  thus  qualified, 
intend,  by  the  advice  of  my  triends,  to  set  up 
Ibr  an  ogling-master.  I  teach  the  church  ogle  in 
the  morning,  and  the  play-house  o^le  by  candle- 
light. I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new 
flying  ogle  fit  for  the  rin^ ;  which  I  teach  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  or  m  anj  hour  of  the  day, 
by  darkening  one  of  mv  windows.  I  have  a 
manuscript  bv  me  callea  The  Complete  Ogler, 
which  I  shall  make  ready  to  show  on  any  oc- 
casion. In  the  meantime,  I  beg  you  will  publish 
tha  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  advertisement, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

0.  "Your,  etc." 

No.  47.]    TUESDAY,  APRIL  34,  1711. 

Rkto,  d  a^rfs—    MiOt. 
Iaoi^  If  jrou  an  wiie. 

Ma.  HoBBS,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of 
all  his  works,  after  some  very  curious  observations 
upon  lau^tcr,  concludes  thus :  "  The  passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
•orselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmities  of 
others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
them  any  present  dishonor." 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we 
hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying 
he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observa- 
tions to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
folly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
every  great  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool 
'  dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family 
micht  have  an  opportunity  of  joking  upon  him, 
ana  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities.  For 
the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most 
of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a 
prince  of  any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distinguiHhed,  undisputed  fools 
in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

This  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  in- 
dustry and  application  than  fur  wit  and  humor, 
hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call 
the  sign  of  the  Oaper.  that  is,  tlie  head  of  an  idiot 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at 
Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  liimself  with  some  per- 
son or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  under- 
standing, and  triumphs  in  the  riupfriority  of  his 
fsnius,  while  he  han  such  obji'cts  of  di*ri:4iuu  before 
is  eyes.  Mr.  Dt-uiiis  has  very  well  ttxprussed  this 
iji  a  couple  of  humorous  liiu's.  wliich  aro  part  of  a 
tnmslation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur  B<jileau: — 

Than  one  fbol  lollt  bin  toujcu''  nut  nt  nii'^ther, 
And  riiakeii  hiit  empty  iimMIe  at  hi:*  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflect icm  ffives  ua  the  reason  why 
Uie  insignificant  people  aoovc- mentioned  are  stir- 
rers up  of  laughtor  among  men  uf  a  gross  taste:  but 
as  the  more  underfltiiuoing  part  of  mankind  do 
liol  find  their  riaihiUty  affected  by  such  ordinary 
objects,  it  maj  bo  worth  the  while  to  examine  into 


the  several  provocatives  of  liEaghlAr  in 
superior  sense  and  knowledge. 

in  the  first  place  I  must  obaerve,  that  there  i 
a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  commop  people  oi 
all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  weU 
"that  they  could  eat  them,"  according  to  the  oh 
proverb:  I  mean  those  circumforaneoua  wits  whoi 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  ot 
meat  which  it  loves  best:  in  HoUand  they  ii 
termed  Pickled  Herring;  in  France,  Jean  Pol 
tages  ;  in  Italy,  Macaronies ;  and  in  Qreat  Britaia 
Jack  Puddings.  These  merry  wags,  ftrom  whaA 
soever  food  they  receive  their  titles,  that  they  mi^ 
make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  t 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blnnders  and  mil 
takes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every  word  the] 
utter,  as  those  who  listen  to  them  would  b 
ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  underataading 
under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  nowhere  mon 
visible  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  avwy 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day^  of  the  presenl 
month,  when  ever/body  takes  it  into  his  Msd  ti 
make  as  many  fools  as  ne  can.  In  proportion  a 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is  mon 
laughter  on  this  day*  than  on  anj  other  in  thi 
whole  year.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  I 
haberdasher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  OOD' 
ceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  for  these  tsfl 
years  successively  he  has  not  made  less  than  I 
nundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falliii| 
out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleeveleU 
errand,  as  she  terms  it  Her  eldest  son  went  tc 
buy  a  halfpenny-worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemako^s; 
the  eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  mile  tc 
see  a  monster  •  and  in  short  the  whole  family  ol 
innocent  chiloren  made  April  fools.  Nay,  m| 
landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him.  This  emp^ 
fellow  has  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  sines. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined 
to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth;  but  lliere  is  an  inM* 
nious  tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  yean,  im 
arc  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  tlie  year. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguidied  h§ 
the  name  of  Biters ;  a  race  of  men  that  are  pem- 
ttially  employed  in  laughing  at  those  '"'■t'^ii 
whicn  are  of  their  own  production.  j 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  men 
refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a 
lower  or  his/her  class  of  mankind ;  or  to  speak  ia 
a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret  elatioo 
or  pride  of  heart  which  is  generally  called  lan^ 
tor,  arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself  with 
an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  tt 
be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is,  indeed* 
very  possible  that  the  persons  we  lauffh  at  may  ia 
the  main  of  their  characters  be  much  wiser  men 
than  ourselves  ;  but  if  they  would  have  us  lau^ 
at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of  us  in  those  re* 
spects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  mf 
speculations,  if  I  show,  that  when  a  man  of  wife 
makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddness 
or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  makes  of  others ;  and  thai 
when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that  bears 
a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or  absurdity  in 
reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life ;  I  shall  pass  by 
the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that  are 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice 
of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  arc  such  provokers 
of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  club  or  merry  meotiuj^  to  subsist  without  them— 
I  mean  those  'honeaV.  ^uMemesi  \3&B)b  ire  always 
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to  the  wit  and  railleTj  of  their  well- 
bera  and  compaaions;  that  aro  pelt4!d  by  men. 
■en,  and  chiiureii.  friends  and  foeK,  ancl  in  a 
d,  aland  as  biitt8  in  conversation,  for  every  one 
hoot  at  that  pleaMH.  I  know  several  of  these 
s  who  are  men  of  wit  and  8cn«e,  tliongh  by 
le  odd  turn  of  humor,  some  unlucky  cast  in 
r  penon  or  behavior,  they  have  always  the 
fortune  to  make  the  company  merry.  The 
h  of  it  ia,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt, 
J  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even 
Jm  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stupid 
t  it  only  flt  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary 
pie:  meo  of  wit  require  one  that  will  g^ve  them 
f,  mtd  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his 
arior.  A  butt  with  these  accomplishments 
nteady  geta  the  laugh  on  his  side  and  turns  the 
cole  upon  him  tluit  attacks  him.  Sir  John 
iteff  was  a  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a 
d  description  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a 
i,  after  the  followiur  manner:  "Men  of  all 
t,"  says  that  merry Imight,  ''take  a  pride  to 
1  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  ame  to  in- 
t  flDything  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
Bit,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty 
■yaelf,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

0. 


•.  48.]      WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  95,  1711. 

— ^—  Pkr  moltas  Mtttum  dbl  mepe  llguru 
ReppMtt Ovutf  H«t.  xiv,  062. 

nttoagfa  wkMU  A$ipm  he  often  finds  Rooees. 

[t  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from 
B  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their 
era.  The  most  cfl^tual  waj  will  be  to  publish 
fee  of  them  that  are  upon  important  subjects; 
ich  I  shall  introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own 
i  I  wrote  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who 
^ight  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  member. 

Tk  Ae  Prmdad  mni  Fellow  of  the  Ugly  Club. 

"  Vat  it  flxask  Youa  Deformities. 
'I  have  received  the  notification  of  the  honor 
I  hare  done  me,  in  admitting  me  into  your 
iiily.  I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and 
that  reason  shall  endeavor  at  all  times  to  make 
my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  rccom* 
idiDg  to  the  club  persons  of  more  undoubted 
lificationa  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next 
tk  eome  down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  order  to 
i  my  seat  at  the  board ;  and  shall  brine  with 
a  candidate  of  each  sex.  The  persons  1  shall 
ieiit  to  you.  are  an  old  beau  and  a  modern  Pict. 
hey  are  not  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as 
■isembly  expecta,  give  me  leave  to  say  their 
aired  u^ness  is  grater  than  any  tliat  has  ever 
appeared  before  you.  The  beau  has  varied  his 
u  every  day  in  nia  life  fur  tliesc  thirty  years 
t,  and  still  added  to  the  deformity  he  was  born 
h.  T\w.  Pict  has  still  greater  merit  toward  us, 
1  has,  ever  since  she  came  to  years  of  discrc- 
1,  deserted  the  handsome  partj^,  and  taken  all 
isible  pains  to  acquire  the  race  in  which  I  shall 
sent  ber  to  your  consideration  and  favor. 
"  1  am,  Gentlemen, 

"Tour  mr»st  obliged  humble  servant, 

••  The  Spectatoe." 
P.  S.  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  admit 
pie  of  quality." 

ft.  SracTAToa.  April  17. 

To  ahow  you  there  arc  among  us  of  the  vain 
k  aez,  some  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude 
aA  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  ana  willing  to  be 
ipit  so,  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  b«g  your 


interest  and  recommendation  to  the  ITgly  club.  If 
my  own  word  will  not  be  taken  (though  in  thit 
case  a  woman's  maj),  I  can  brins  crdible  wit- 
nesses of  my  qualifications  for  meir  company, 
t  whether  they  insist  upon  hair,  forehead,  eyes, 
cheeks,  or  chin ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I  find 
it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left  side  than  to  my  right 
I  hope  I  am  in  all  respects  agreeable;  and  for 
humor  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to  the  president 
himself.  All  the  favor  I  will  pretend  to  is,  that  aa 
I  am  the  first  woman  who  has  appeared  desirous 
of  good  company  and  agreeable  conversation,  I 
may  take,  and  keep,  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carver,  which  I 
can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could  wish. 
I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  my  face, 
which  is  a  full  half-yard;  though  I  never  Imew  the 
reason  of  it  till  you  gave  one  Tor  the  shortness  of 
yours.  If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enooffh  to  belong 
to  the  above  described  face,  I  would  feign  one ; 
but,  to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  ia 
the  only  disagreeable  prettiness  about  me;  so 
prithee  make  one  for  me  that  signifies  all  the  de- 
formity in  the  world.  Tou  understand  Latin,  but 
be  sure  bring  it  in  with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart, 

"  Your  most  frightful  admirer  and  servant, 

"Hmatuba." 

"Mb.  Spectator, 

"I  read  your  discourse  upon  afiectation,  and 
from  the  remarks  made  in  it,  examined  my  own 
heart  so  strictly,  that  I  thoueht  I  had  found  out 
its  most  secret  avenues,  wiUi  a  resolution  to  be 
aware  of  them  for  the  future.  But  alas  I  to  my 
sorrow  I  now  understand  that  I  have  several  follies 
which  I  do  not  know  the  root  of.  I  am  an  old 
fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the  ^nt ;  but 
having  always  a  strong  vanity  toward  being  pleas- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  moment's 
ease,  but  I  am  mounted  in  high -heeled  shoes,  with 
a  glazed  wax-leather  instep.  Two  days  after  a 
severe  fit,  I  was  invited  to  a  friend's  house  in  the 
city,  where  I  believed  I  should  see  ladies;  and 
with  my  usual  complaisance,  crippled  myself  to 
wait  upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table,  agree- 
able company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but  so 
many  importunate  additions  to  the  torment  I  was 
in.  A  gentleman  of  the  family  observed  my  con- 
dition ;  and  soon  after  the  queen's  health,  he  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company,  with  his  own 
hands,  degraded  me  into  an  oid  pair  of  his  own 
shoes.  This  operation,  before  fine  ladies,  to  me ' 
(who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suffered  with 
the  same  reluctance  as  they  admit  the  help  of  men 
in  the  greatest  extremity.  The  return  of  ease  made 
me  forgive  the  rough  obligation  laid  upon  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a  dis- 
temper, and  will  my  mind  forever  from  a  folly. 
For  the  charity  received,  I  return  my  thanks  this 
way.  Tour  most  humble  servant 

"  Sib,  Epping,  April  18. 

"  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning  they 
come  out,  and  we  have  been  very  well  entertained 
with  your  last,  upon  the  false  ornaments  ofper- 
sous  who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What 
made  your  speculation  come  very  seasonably 
among  us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  place  a 
company  of  strollers,  who  are  far  from  offending 
in  the  impertinent  splendor  of  the  drama.  They 
are  so  far  from  falling  into  these  false  gallantries, 
that  the  stage  is  here  in  its  original  situation  of  a 
cart.  Alexander  the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow 
in  a  paper  cravat.  The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Esmox 
seemed  to  have  no  distress  but  his  povoil^;  isk^ 
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mj  Lord  FoppiDgton  the  same  morning  wanted 
any  better  means  to  Khow  himself  a  fop,  than  bv 
wearing  HtockingA  of  different  colore.  In  a  word, 
though  they  have  had  a  full  barn  for  many  days 
together,  our  itincrautA  are  still  fto  wretchedly 

Cr.  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send  us  the 
liture  you  forbid  at  the  play-house,  the  heroes 
i^pear  only  like  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  heroines 
gipsies.  We  have  had  but  one  part  which  was 
performed  and  dressed  with  propriety,  and  that 
was  Justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done, 
that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was  (like  Quixote  in 
Che  puppet-show;  so  highly  provoked,  that  he  told 
them,  II  they  would  move  compatision,  it  should 
be  in  their  own  persons,  and  not  in  the  characters 
of  distressed  priucen  and  potentates.  He  told  them, 
if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the  way  to  people's 
hearts,  they  should  do  it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or 
church  porches,  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beg- 
gars. This,  the  justice  says,  they  must  expect, 
tince  they  could  not  be  contentecf  to  act  heathen 
warriors,  and  such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but  must 
presume  to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quorum. 
R.  "Your  servant." 


No.  49.]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  26, 1711. 

nominem  pagini  lUMtnt  m^ — Mabt. 
Men  and  mumen  1  deeeribe. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned 
for  mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the 
fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversation 
which  we  find  in  coffee-houses.  Here  a  man  of  my 
temper  is  in  his  element;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he 
can  still  be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well 
■A  pleased  in  himself,  in  being  only  a  hearer.  It 
is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a 
man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  you  should 
consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination 
to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him.  The 
latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and  I  know  very 
able  flatterers  that  never  speak  a  word  in  praise 
of  the  persons  from  whom  they  obtain  daily  favors, 
but  still  practice  a  skillful  attention  to  whatever 
is  uttered  by  those  with  whom  they  converse.  We 
are  very  curious  to  observe  the  behavior  of  great 
men  and  their  clients;  but  the  same  passions  and 
interestfl  move  men  in  lower  spheres;  and  I  (that 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  observations) 
■ee  in  every  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley,  of  this 
populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court 
and  his  flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  affection 
and  favor  by  the  same  arts  that  are  practiced  upon 
men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  differ 
rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a 
fia|ure,  than  in  any  mal  greatness  above  one  an- 
other. I,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six  in  the 
morninff.  know  that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haber- 
daidier,  lias  a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends 
and  admirers  than  most  of  the  courtiers  or  gene- 
rals of  Groat  Britain.  Every  man  about  hinr  has, 
perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand ;  but  none  can 
pretend  to  guess  what  step  will  be  taken  in  any 
one  court  f>f  Europe,  till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown 
down  his  pipe,  and  diTlarcs  wliat  nicasureH  the 
allies  must  enter  into  upon  this  new  poKtun>  of  af- 
fairs.   Our  coffiH'-hou««e  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of 

-    court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  admira- 
tion of  his  neighbors  from  six  till  witliin  a  Quarter 
of  eight,  at  which  time  he  is  internipted  Dy  the 
studenUi  of  the  li(nisi> ;  some  of  whom  are  ready 
dreas^  for  WeHtwuwUT  at  eight  in  a  morning, 

wjih  /Moe&  as  bunjr  aa  if  they  were  retaiaed  in 


every  cause  therp;  and  others  come  in  their  nij 

Sowns  to  saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  they  ai 
esignied  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know  that  1 1 
in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  which  more  both 
spleen  and  laughter  so  effectually,  as  those  yo 
fellows  at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,  Senile's,  and 
other  coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who 
early  for  no  other  puipose  but  to  publish  t 
laziness.  One  would  tnink  these  young  yirtm 
take  a  ggy  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarfand  lis 
colored  gown,  to  be  tne  ensims  of  dignity;  fof 
vain  things  approach  each  oUier  with  an  air,  wl 
shows  they  regard  one  another  for  their  yestmi 
I  have  observed,  that  the  superiority  among  t 
proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gndlantiy  and  fisl 
The  gentleman  in  the  strawbeny  ssah,  who 
sides  so  much  over  the  rest,  hiui,  it  seems,  i 
scribed  to  every  opera  this  last  winter,  am 
supposed  to  receive  favors  from  one  of 
actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  bnsy  for  these  mi 
men  to  enjojr  any  longer  the  pleasoras  of  t 
dishabille  with  any  manner  or  confidence,  1 
^  ve  place  to  men  wno  have  business  or  good  si 
in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coiSBe-hoiise  ei 
to  transact  affiiirs,  or  enjoy  conyersation. 
persons  to  whose  behavior  and  discourse  I  I 
most  regard,  are  such  as  are  between  those 
sorts  of  men ;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too  ac 
to  be  happy  and  well  pleased  in  a  priyafce  eo 
tion,  nor  complexions  too  warm  to  inake  them 
gleet  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  ti 
sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  mink 
of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  ffenerous  broCl 
sincere  friends,  and  faithful  suiyeetB,  Their 
tertainments  are  derived  rather  nom  reason  I 
imagination :  which  is  the  cause  that  there  n 
impatience  or  instability  in  their  speech  or  ael 
You  see  in  their  countenances  they  are  at  he 
and  in  quiet  possession  of  the  present  inataa 
it  passes,  without  desiring  to  quicken  it  by  ^ 
fviug  any  passion,  or  prosecuting  any  new  del 
These  are  the  men  formed  for  soci^,  and  ti 
little  communities  which  we  express  aj  the  i 
neighborhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendesToa 
all  that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  tamed  to  n 
calm  and  ordinary  life.  Eubnlus  prssldei  < 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  when  this  attmm 
of  men  meet  together.  He  enjojs  a  great  foil 
handsomely,  wiuiout  launching  into  expense; 
exerts  many  noble  and  useful  qualities*  wid 
appearinjg;  m  any  public  employment.  His* 
dom  ana  knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  ' 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  he  does 
office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  an 
friend,  to  all  his.  acquaintance,  not  only  witl 
the  profits  which  attend  such  offices,  bat 
without  the  deference  and  homage  which 
usually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  thanb 
displeasing  to  him.  The  jgreatest  gratitade 
can  show  nim  is,  to  let  him  see  that  you  m 
better  man  for  his  services  ;  and  that  yon  ai 
ready  to  obli^  others,  as  he  is  to  oblise^  joa. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends, 
lends  at  legal  value  considerable  sums  whicfe 
might  hif'hiy  increase  by^  rolling  in  the  pa 
stocks.  He  'does  not  consider  in  whose  hands 
money  will  improve  most,  but  where  it  will 
most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  cTcat  an  authorihr  in  hia  I 
diurnal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes  his  1 
at  any  piece  of  public  news,  they  all  of  them 
pear  dejected ;  and  on  the  contrary,  go  horn 
their  dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  chec 
aspect  when  Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  thi 
go  well.    ^  f^y ,  \]beii  yeii«TiX.\»u  \»«ax^  Yi^on,  i 
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il,  that  when  thej  ara  in  other  company  they 
ik  and  act  alter  him ;  are  wise  in  his  seii- 
9PS,  and  are  no  sooner  sat  down  at  their  owu 
ca.  but  the^  hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  di^npond, 
dMj  saw  him  do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a 
il,  cverj  man  is  Eubulus  as  soou  as  his  buck 
amed. 

LmTing  here  given  an  account  of  the  several 
^  tlitt  mcoeed  each  other  from  day-break  till 
ncr-time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchs  of  tlie 
noon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  up  the 
ole  fleriet  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the 
imnt  ;*  who,  aa  the  first  minister  of  the  cuffec- 
lae,  takes  the  government  upon  him  between 
hoort  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives 
Olden  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to  the 
rants  below  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
wn,  coal,  and  cinders. — R. 


Vo.  50.]    FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1711. 

•Und  Bfttan,  allud  luientia  diiit 

Jcv.,  Sat  six,  321. 

and  Baton  slwajs  fpeak  the  same. 

^mmsi  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  coun- 
ibout  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with 
rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  to- 
ler,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sigiit  of 
ything  Uiat  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have 
c  their  departure,  emploved  a  friend  to  make 
tT  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
Ung  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  alHo 
scming  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
itry  ;  Fur  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of 
1  itrangeTs,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning 
It  ideiA  ibej  have  conceived  of  us. 
'ho  upholsterer  findinK  my  friend  vcir  inquisi- 
)  about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  nim  some 
e  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 
ed  him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Qa  Yean  Qua 
(h  Tow,  and.  as  he  bupposes,  left  behind  by 
le  mistake.  These  papers  are  nuw  translated, 
contain  abundance  ot  very  odd  observations, 
ch  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kin^s  made 
log  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
.1  present  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
a  IB  this  paper,  taid  may  perhaps  communicate 
e  to  him  nereidfier.  In  tne  article  of  London 
the  following  words,  which,  without  doubt 
neant  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul : 
On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
ids  a  huge  hou.sc,  big  enough  to  contain  tlie 
lie  nation  of  which  I  am  King.  Our  ^ood 
Jier  E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of 
uon  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
I  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of 
najah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  ))elieve  that  it 
» created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
le  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my 
;i  pan,  by  the  best  infunnation  that  I  could  gret 
ill  IS  uiaicer.  I  am  apt  tu  think  that  this  pruui- 
U4  pile  wa^  fa^hiuiied  into  the  shape  it  now 
rs  by  xeveral  ti>ol.s  and  instruments,  of  which 
y  havv  a  vouderful  variety  in  this  country.  It 
i  prubaMv  at  first  a  hu^  misshapen  rock  that 
w  up«fii  tfi**  top  f^f  the  Tiill,  which  the  natives 
;he  couritry  ufitr  having  cut  into  a  kind  of 
iilar  fi:^rey  Ixm-d  and  hoU<*wt><l  with  iiicrc*«lible 
lA  and  indufrtry.  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all 
le  beautiful  vaults  and  cavt^rus  into  which  it  is 
ided  at  this  day.  As  siMin  as  this  rock  was 
I  euriouflly  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious 
iber  of  liands   must  have  been  emplo/ed  Ju 


chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as  smooth 
as  tne  surface  of  a  pebble;  and  is  in  several 
places  hewn  out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the 
trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with 
garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probi^le  that  when  this 
great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion 
among  this  people ;  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a 
temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed 
for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.  And  indeed 
there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think 
that  the  natives  of  this  country  bad  formerly  among 
them  some  sort  of  worship,  for  they  set  apart  everj 
seventh  day  as  sacred;  but  upon  my  TOinflr  into 
one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  I  could  not 
observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  beha- 
vior. There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was 
mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  some- 
thing with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence ;  but  as  for 
those  underneath  him,  instead  of  paying  their 
worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most 
of  them  bowinff  and  curtseying  to  one  another, 
and  a  considenu>le  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

"  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men 
to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  or  our  language  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  some  few  partica- 
Urs.  But  we  soon  perceived  that  these  two  were 
very  great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not 
always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could  make 
shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island 
was  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  whigs ;  and 
he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet 
with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for  that  if  we  did, 
they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being 
kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as 
great  a  monster  as  the  '^hig,  and  would  treat  us  as 
ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it 
seems,  are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.*  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an 
account  of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their 
country. 

'*  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out 
from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters,  wnich  we 
put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to 
understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what 
they  said,  and  afterward  making  up  the  meaning 
of  it  among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country 
are  very  cunning  and  in^uious  in  handicraft 
works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often  saw 
young  lusty  raw-boned  fellows  carried  up  and 
down  the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms,  b;^  a 
couple  of  porters  who  are  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  ther 
almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  IxKlies  with  several  ligatures,  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  are  tlie  occasion  of  several  dis- 
tempers among  them,  which  our  country  is  en- 
tirely free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feath- 
ers with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often 
buv  up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers 
their  heads  and  falls  down  in  a  larj^c  fleece  below 
the  middle  of  their  backs ;  and  with  which  ther 
walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proua 
of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

••  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  divw- 


•  wmiter  of  that  nt/Tv^bowie,  Qr'^iutaUy  iUck-UMOwd  8Jr 


*  Of  them  two  animals  the  IndVan  Unc*  co\iMl  hs.'f^  ^ 
kieaf.  aud  therafbre  Mem  hera  to  be  lUQSlTtt!t&ns  ^  cftnev- 
iKT  oMeurios,**  and  explaining  tha  monllava  tpokea  «a 
tj  uiiiuif  thai  waie  Mi  xedSy  l&th«te  eountey. 
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•ioiui,  "wbere  m'e  hoped  t<)  have  aeeu  the  great  men 
of  their  country  running  down  a  btag.or  pitching 
m  bar,  that  we  might  mive  discovered  wno  were 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them  ; 
but  instead  of  that,  thoy  conveyed  us  into  a  huge 
loom  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles, 
where  this  lazv  i>PopIe  sat  still  above  three  hours 
to'  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by 
others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

"As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
ftble  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the 
hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but 
as  the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they 
•ay  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
and  cover  it  from  beins  seen.  The  women  look 
like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
BuA,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt 
to  In^ak  out  in  their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in 
▼ery  odd  figures.  I  have  observed  that  those  little 
Uemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but  when  they  dis- 
appear in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt 
to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen 
A  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  cun- 
oos  observations  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  paper 
without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  re- 
Diarks  there  now  and  then  appears  something  very 
leasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear  observing, 
that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of  the  same 
narrow  way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in 
this  abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy 
the  customs,  dresses,  and  manners  of  other  coun- 
tries are  ridiculous  and  extravaflnmt,  if  they  do 
Dot  resemble  those  of  our  own.— 0. 


Ko.  51.]     SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1711. 

Tbrquet  ab  obteenis  Jam  nune  Mimonlbiu  aorem. 

Uqb.,  1  Km  U,  127. 

Hie  from  (he  taste  obaeene  redafana  oar  yoatli. 

POfS. 

"He.  Spectatoe, 

"Mr  fortune,  quality,  and  person,  are  such  as 
render  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman  in 
town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  va- 
nities, but  I  have  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and 
luihion  which  is  practiced  in  idl  public  places  and 
assemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the 
a^le  and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last  night 
at  the  Funeral,  where  a  confident  lover  in  the 
play,  speaking  of  his  mistress,  cries  out — 'Oh 
that  Harriet  I  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  beauteous,  struggling,  and  at  last  yielding 
(airl*  Such  an  image  as  this  ought  by  no  means 
to  bo  presented  to  a  chaste  and  regular  audience. 
I  expect  your  opinion  of  this  sentence,  and  re- 
commend to  your  consideration,  as  a  Spectator, 
the  conduct  of  the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to 
chastity  and  modesty. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher." 


Tho  complaint  of  this  younff  lady  is  so  just,  that 
the  offt'nse  ia  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  per- 
sons who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mo- 
desty of  which  sne  is  mistress.     But  there  is  a 
gremt  deal  to  he  Raid  in  behalf  of  an  author.    If 
uie  audience  would  but  conaider  the  difficulty  of  I  edlUon  rnhVcii 'waa  ^ 
keeping  up  a  tprightly  dialogae  for  fivo  acts  to-|    tMxt.MaKyViau 


gether,  they  would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  i 
wit,  and  cannot  please  any  otherwise,  to  hi 
out  with  a  little  smuttiness.  I  will  answer  ft 
poets,  that  no  one  ever  wrote  bawdry,  for  anj* 
Mason  but  dearth  of  invention.  Wnen  the  m 
cannot  strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of 
which  he  has  superior  to  those  wno  make  v 
bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  recourse 
that  which  he  has  in  common  with  them  ;  i 
description  which  gratifies  a  sensual  appetiti 

S lease,  when  the  author  has  nothing  about  li 
elight  a  refined  imagination.  It  is  to  n 
povert^r  we  must  impute  this  and  all  other 
tences  in  plays,  whicli  are  of  this  kind,  and  i 
are. commonly  termed  luscious  expresaions.* 
This  expeoient  to  supply  the  deficienciee  c 
has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most  of  the  an 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage ;  tiiough  I  ] 
but  one  who  has  professedly  written  a  play 
the  basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  oar 
cies,  and  that  is  the  polite  Sir  OeorvB  ! 
ridge ;  if  I  understand  what  the  lady  would  1 
in  the  play  called  Skt  would  if  Mke  ceatf.  i 
poets  have  here  and  there  given  an  intim 
that  there  is  this  design,  under  all  the  diaq 
and  affectations  which  a  lady  may  pat  on 
no  author,  except  this,  has  made  sure  work 
and  put  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  npot 
one  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  ena  c 
comedy.  It  has  always  fared  acccndingly 
whether  it  be  that  all  who  ^  to  this  piece  n 
if  they  could,  or  that  the  innooenta  oo  to 
guess  only  what  she  would  if  she  coald,  thf 
has  always  been  well  received. 

It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  tb 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body 
when  it  is  too  low  to  be  raised  even  by  tl 
flat  meaning  is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  d 
one.  Writers  who  want  gomus,  never  fail  of 
ingr  this  secret  in  reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  of 
a  clap.  I,  who  know  nothing  of  women  bat 
seeing  plays,  can  give  great  jguesses  at  tlie  ^ 
structure  of  the  fair  sex,  by  beinff  innoc 
placed  in  the  pit,  and  insulted  by  Uie  petti 
of  their  dancers  ;  the  advantages  of  whoaej 
persons  arc  a  great  help  to  a  dull  play.  W 
poet  flags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  gi) 
move  lasciviously,  and  have  the  same  good 
sequence  for  the  author.  Dull  poets  in  thii 
use  their  audiences  as  dull  parasitea  do 
patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert 
with  their  wit  or  humor,  they  bait  their  ean 
something  which  is  agreeable  to  their  tei 
though  oelow  their  understanding.^  A] 
cannot  resist  bein^  pleased,  if  you  «Te  hj 
account  of  a  delicious  meal :  or  Clodina,  il 
describe  a  wanton  beauty ;  though,  at  the 
time,  if  you  do  not  awtie  those  inclinatio 
them,  no  men  are  better  judges  of  what  ii 
and  delicate  in  conversation.  But  as  I  hai 
fore  observed,  it  is  easier  to  talk  to  the  man 
to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least ! 
ing  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way. 
poetesses  of  the  age  have  done  wonders  is 
Kind  :  and  we  arc  obliged  to  the  lady  who 
IbrafUmf,  for  introducing  a  preparatory  see 
the  very  action,  when  the  emperor  Uirow 
handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  I 


*  Be  It  Mdd  hoFK,  to  the  honor  of  the  author  of  thla 
that  he  prartircd  the  leraonn  which  he  t«u^t,  aind  ( 
r^ert  Kood  adTioe  from  vhat  quarter  aoever  It  cam 
publiMhed  tliiji  lady'a  letter,  and  approved  ber  Indiit: 
lie  tiubmittcd  to  her  cenfure,  conoemned  hlmaelf  pv 
and  corrected  tho  obnoxious  paiMifle  of  his  plaj,  ia 
ediUon  mhVdi  waa  pubYkAmOi  VnVl^S. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 

iie  mo8t  retired  part  of  the  seraglio.  It  he  ezertfl  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  oocaaioiui 
onfeased  his  Turki8h  Majesty  went  off  .  mi^^ht  be  invented  to  ahow  he  is  master  of  the 
lod  air,  but  methought  we  made  but  a .  other  noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 
I  who  waited  without.  This  ingtmious ,  and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he 
in   this    piece  of  bawdry  refined ,  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.    He  would  see  be 

has  been  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  be  con- 
vincinl  that  a  sound  constitution  and  an  innocent 
mind  are  the  true  ingredients  for  becoming,  and 
enjoying  life.  All  men  of  true  taste  woula  call  a 
man  of  wit,  who  should  turn  his  ambition  this 
way,  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  country ;  but 
1  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  would  give  him, 
who  makes  use  of  his  capacity  for  contrary  pur- 
poses.— R. 


■nthor  of  the  same  sex*,  who,  in  the 
kee  a  country  'squire  strip  to  his  Hol- 
rcn.  For  Blunt  is  disappointed,  and 
«r  U  underHttKKl  to  go  on  to  the  utuiOHt. 
mitiy  of  strippinj^  almost  naked  has 
e  practiced  (where  indeed  it  should  have 
,}  very  successfully  at  Bartholomew 


it  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the 
Btionfd  female  compositions,  the  Rover 
Efiiently  sent  on  the  same  errand ;  as  I 
lore  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly 
;  for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw 
m  in  their  chief  chamcters,  and  the 
riters  may  be  allowed  the  same  liberty. 
tlie  male  wit  eives  his  hero  a  great  for- 
Gemale  eives  her  heroine  a  gocnl  pliant 
id  of  tne  play.  But,  indeed,  there  is 
plav  one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine 
I  ot  it  struts  off  uptm  the  name  account, 
I  us  to  consider  wiiat  go<Kl  office  he  has 
\,  or  to  employ  ourselves^  as  we  please. 
iin,  a  man  who  frequent.^  plays  would 
ry  respectful  notion  of  hinisc^f,  were  he 
Gt  how  often  he  has  been  used  art  pimp 
ng  trrants,  or  successful  rakes.  When 
man;  their  exit  on  this  g«)od  occasion, 
are  sure  to  have  an  examining  glance 
pit  to  see  how  they  n^lish  what  passes  ; 
r  lewd  fools  are  very  reaily  to  employ 
Bta  upon  the  composure*  of  freedom  of 
a.  Such  incidents  as  thi'se  make  some 
wily  absent  themselves  from  the  play- 
nd  others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a 


No.  58.]    MONDAY,  APRIL  30,  1711. 

Omnei  at  teeum  merlftla  pro  taliboa  uinot 
Ezlgat,  et  pulchra  ftciat  te  prole  parratam. 

Vna.  JEn.,  1, 78. 

To  crown  tfav  worth,  ihe  dull  be  ever  ibhm. 
And  make  thee  fother  of  a  beaateoos  line. 

Ax  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprirhtlj 
wife,  will  always  have  the  last  word.  I  did  not 
think  my  last  letter  to  the  deformed  fratemi^ 
would  have  occasioned  any  answer,  especially 
since  I  had  promised  them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but 
as  they  thinjc  they  cannot  show  too  great  a  vene- 
ration for  my  person,  they  have  already  sent  me 
up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage 
between  myself  and  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  I 
have  but  one  objection  to  it ;  which  is.  That  all 
the  society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted  with  her ; 
and  who  can  be  sure  of  keepi;ig  a  woman's  heart 
long  where  she  may  have  so  much  choice  ?  I  am 
the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the  lady  seems 
particularly  smitten  with  men  of  their  make. 

I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her;  and 


think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epi 
i^it  should  prove  t<K>  luscious  to  admit  i  CTjim  a  smart  fellow  wrote,  as  he  thought,  against 
ng  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the   her ;  it  does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  discover  that  his 
malice  is  stolen  from  Martial : 


I  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the 
tead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight, 
m  their  thoughts  upon  mi  sing  it  from 
I  natural  impmses  as  are  in  the  audience, 
loked  up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they  would 
pleaae.  but*b4'fricnd  us  at  tne  same  time. 
I  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of 
night  not  he  who  is  now  n^presented  as 


Tacta  places;  audiU  places;  al  non  vklean, 
Tota  placca;  neutro,  fl  Tkleare,  plaeee. 

Whlliit  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hnng, 
And  hecurd  the  tempting  Syron  in  thy  tongoe. 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  ondox^l 
But  when  the  candle  entered,  I  was  our'd. 


_  *•  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a  sig- 

ntleman,  thotigh  ho  Ix'tmys  the  honor  nal  mark  of  your  favor  and  brotherly  affection. 
if  his  neighbor  and  friend  .and  lies  with  ■  "We  shall  be  heartily  elad  to  sec  your  snort  face  in 
women  in  the  play,  and  is  at  lost  rv-  •  Oxford  ;  and  since'  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature 
rith  her  of  the  D«!st  character  in  it : — 1  i  has  been  immortalized  in  your  speculations,  and 
I  giving  the  comedy  another  cost,  nii^ht  |  our  piTsoual  deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  re- 
ft one  divert  th»'  ainlience  (piite  as  well, !  corded  to  all  posterity,  we  hold  ourselves  in  gra- 
catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a !  titude  Iwurul  to  receive,  with  the  highest  respect, 
-*  •  '  »•     i-«   ^jj  j^^jj,|j  p.rsons  as  for  their  extraordinary  merit 

you  Khali  think  fit.  from  time  to  time,  to  rccom- 
is  room  [  mend  unto  the  board.     As  for  the  Pictish  damsel, 
»  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  their  good  and  I  we  have  an  easy  chair  prepared  at  the  upper  end 
B,  if  the  p<K'ts  will  attempt  it  with  the  I  of  the  table :  which  we  doubt  not  but  sne  will 
rhich  Urunies  their  charaoterK.  I  grace  with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and  much  bet- 

ter bi»come  the  seat  in  the  native  and  unaffected 
uncomeliness  of  her  piTSon,  than  with  all  the 
superficial  airs  of  the  pencil,  which  (as  you  have 
very  ingeniouslv  ol)ser\'ed)  vanish  with  a  breath, 
and  the  most  "innocent  adorer  may  deface  the 
shrine  with  a  salutation,  and  in  the  literal  sense 


ind    met    with    contempt    accord i n ijly  ? 
aeldoni  a  wrson  devoted  to  alK)ve  one 
rice  ai  a  time,  so  that  there 


u  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his 
hi  a  manner  so  very  abandoned,  ok  not 
•hie  of  relishing  an  agrc'eable  character, 
I  way  a  slave  to  either  of  tlii*se  pursuits. 
Mt  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste, 
md  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
or,  good-breeding,  and  gallantry.    While 


hD« 


of  La«ly  Mary,  a  ropcMlancor  at  Barthulu- 
tn  this  trmner  animadversion. 
night  of  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play,  rirtu- 
ataout  this  time  came  to  me  Jt  in  ma/kgf  then 


of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his  balmy  kisses, 
and  devour  her  melting  lips.  In  short,  the  oidy 
faces  of   the  Pictish  kind  that  will  endure  the 


weather,  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die  ;  though 
his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  wot\A  \\\o.  paAivVviv^  \ 
?^^."■**^'' ""'"T"  "*  IT"  ^Ti: '//'""/but  then  he  boasts   with  Zexixcs,  in  alemUotrm 
\J^1^':rJ'JZ,^JSJrJ:^i'7  Pinyo;  and  oft  jocosely  telU  tW  Ca«  oiw^.-wojAi. 
"tm.  I  tbey  acquire  colon  that  ^ould  ataiidV\Bwn((>>&8S 
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THE  STECTATOR. 


must  no  longer  paint,  but  drink  for  a  complexion : 
a  maxim  that  m  this  our  a^'  has  been  piirHued 
with  no  ill  succesB ;  and  has  been  as  admirable 
in  itA  eflfuclH,  ns  the  famous  cosmetic  mentioned 
in  the  Postman,  and  invented  by  the  renowned 
British  Hippocrates  of  the  pesUc  and  mortar; 
making  the  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale, 
and  airy  ;  and  the  best  and  most  approved  re- 
ceipt now  extant  for  the  fever  of  the  spirits.  But 
to  return  to  our  female  candidate,  wlio,  I  under- 
stand, is  returned  to  herself,  and  will  no  longer 
hang  out  false  colors ;  as  she  is  the  first  of  her 
sex  that  has  done  us  so  great  an  honor,  she  will 
certainly  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  l>e  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated  deformity 
now  living,  and  meet  with  many  admirers  here 
as  frightful  as  herself.  But  bein^  a  long-headed 
gentlewoman,  1  am  apt  to  imagme  she  has  some 
farther  design  than  you  have  yet  penetrated  ;  and 
perhaps  has  more  mmd  to  the  Spectator  than  any 
of  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  or  all  the  world  she 
could  like  for  a  paramour.  And  if  so,  really  I 
cannot  but  applaud  her  choice,  and  should  be  glad, 
if  it  might  lie  in  my  power,  to  effect  an  amicable 
sccommodation  l>etwixttwo  faces  of  such  different 
extremes,  as  the  only  possible  expedient  to  mend 
the  breed,  and  rectify  tlie  physiognomy  of  the 
family  on  both  sides.  And  agam,  as  she  is  a  lady 
of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  that 
your  child  will  be  bom  dumb,  which  otherwise 
you  might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing 
shocking  in  it ;  for  thougn  she  has  not  a  face  like 
ajohn-apple,  yet  as  a  latc^  friend  of  mine,  who  at 
sixty-five  ventured  on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  fro- 
qnently  in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  gave 
me  to  understand,  that  as  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
when  they  were  first  married  he  and  his  spouse 
could  make  but  fourscore  ;  so  may  Madam  Ueca- 
tissa  very  justly  allege  hereafter,  that  as  long-vis- 
aged as  she  may  then  be  thought,  upon  their  wed- 
ding-day Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had  but  half  an 
ell  of  face  betwixt  them ;  and  this  my  worthy  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always  maintained  to 
be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  pmportion  between 
man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to 
you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit 
to  consider  on  it ;  not  without  some  hope  of  seeing 
at  last  ^our  thoughts  hereupon  subjoined  to  mine, 
and  which  is  an  honor  mucn  desired  by, 
•*  Sir,  your  assured  friend, 

"And  most  humble  servant, 

"Hugh  GtosLiir,  Pntaea/* 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it,  but,  as 
it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  cannot  from  my 
heart  suppress  it. 

"Sia, 


«  "  Tou  proposed,  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tues 
day,  Mr.  Uoobs's  hypothesis  for  solving  that  very 
odd  phenomenon  of  laughter.  Tou  have  made  the 
hypotlicsis  valuable  by  espousing  it  yourself;  for 
had  it  continued  Mr.  Uobbs's,  nobody  would  have 
minded  it.  Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises. 
A  certain  company  laughed  very  heartily  upon 
the  reading  of  that  very  paper  of  yours  ;  and  the 
truth  on  it  is,  he  must  oe  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary constancy  that  could  stand  out  &g[ainst  so 
much  comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now  there 
are  few  men 'in  the  world  so  far  lost  to  all  good 
sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  in  a  state 
of  folly  '  inferior  to  himself.* — Pray  then  how  do 
jou  justify  your  hypothesis  of  laughter? 

"  Your  most  humble,  Q.  R. 

"Thursday,  the  26th  of  the  month  of  foobi." 


"SlE. 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  most  desire  jc 
recollect  yourself ;  and  you  will  fin^*  thai  f 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  be  so  merry  over  m] 
per,  you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German  coui 
the  gaper,  the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher 
biter,  Che  butt,  and  not  at 

**  Tour  humble  servant, 

R.  **  Thb  Spbotatoi 


No.  53.]    TITESDAY,  MAY  1,  1711. 

AUqnando  bonoa  dormttit  Baatnva. 

Hml,  An.  Potft,  v«r.  ] 

Homer  hinuelf  hath  been  otoerred  to  nod. 


My  correspondents  grow  so  numeront,  tl 
cannot  avoid  frequentfy  inserting  their  app 
tions  to  me. 

**  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  68 
vors  to  adorn  that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  pa 
the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  lik 
prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of  Da] 
over  her  sister  LsBtitia  has  been  me  sabjec 
conversation    at  several  tea-tables  where  I 

f present ;  and  I  have  observed  the  fair  eirde  a 
ittle  pleased  to  find  you  considering  tiwc 
reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavoring  to  bs 
that  Mahometan  custom,  which  had  too  mnch 
vailed  even  in  this  island,  of  treating  wome 
if  they  had  no  souls.  I  must  do  them  the  jn 
to  say,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  Wftotin 
the  finishing  of  these  lovely  pieces  of  ha 
nature,  beside  the  turning  ana  applying  their 
bition  properly,  and  the  keeping  t|iem  ap  to  ai 
of  what  is  their  true  merit,  i^ictetus,  that  | 
honest  philosopher,  as  little  as  he  had  of  gallai 
appears  to  have  understood  them  as  well  u 
polite  St.  Evremont,  and  has  hit  this  point 
luckily.  'When  young  women,'  says  oe,  'm 
at  a  certain  age,  they  hear  themselves  a 
Mistresses,  and  are  made  to  believe  that  1 
only  business  is  to  please  the  men;  tfaej 
meuiately  begin  to  dress,  and  to  place  all  1 
hopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  persons;  it  ia  IJ 
fore,'  continues  he,  'worth  the  while  to  endt 
by  all  means  to  make  them  sensible  that  the  h 

Said  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  thair 
noting    themselyes   with    virtue,  modeaty, 
discretion.' 

"  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  farther,  aa 
render  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the 
ones  more  effectual,  I  would  propose  a  new  mo 
like  those  applications  which  are  said  to  ooi 
their  virtue  by  sympathy;  and  that  is,  tha 
order  to  embellish  the  mistress,  yon  shoiUd  gj 
new  education  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  met 
to  be  any  longer  dazzled  by  false  charms  and 
real  beauty.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  our 
knew  always  how  to  place  their  esteem  justly 
other  woula  not  be  so  often  wanting  to  tnemsi 
in  deserving  it.  For  as  the  being  enamored 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue  is  an  improvei 
to  a  man's  understanding  and  morals,  and 
passion  is  ennobled  by  the  object  which  insj 
It;  so  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing  ami 
to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  carrii 
itself  no  small  degree  of  merit  and  accomp 
ment.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  one  wa; 
make  the  women  yet  more  agreeable  is,  to  b 
the  men  more  virtuous. 

"I  sm.  Sir,  your  most  hnmUe  aenraal 

"B.B 


THB  SPECTATOR. 
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"Sb.  April  26th. 

Toan  of  Saturdmj  last  I  read,  not  without 
¥B  weutment ;  bat  I  will  suppose  when  you 
joo  expect  an  inundation  of  nbbons  and  bro- 
I,  and  to  see  manj  new  vanities  which  the 
women  will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France, 
tkat  jou  intend  onljr  the  unthinkiiiff  part  of  our 
■ez :  and  what  methods  can  reduce  them  to  reason 
is  hard  to  imagine. 

"But, Sir,  there  are  others  jet,  that  your  in- 
stmctions  might  be  of  great  use  to,  who,  after  their 
beat  endeaTors,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit 
themselTes  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  too  can  altogether  disapprove  of  con- 
▼ersation  between  ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated 
hj  the  rules  of  honor  and  prudence ;  and  have 
thought  it  an  observation  not  ill-made,  that  where 
that  was  whollj  denied,  the  women  lost  their  wit. 
and  the  men  their  good  manners.  It  is  sure  from 
tbaee  improper  liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sort 
of  ondiatingnishing  people  shall  banish  from  their 
drawing-rooms  the  best-bred  men  in  the  world, 
and  condemn  those  that  do  not.  Tour  stating  this 
point  might,  I  think,  be  of  good  use,  as  well  as 
■och  olmge, 

**  Sir,  your  admirer,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Anna  Bella." 


Kg  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
•eription  of  those  she  calls  the  best-bred  men  in 
the  world. 

"  Me.  SrBCTAToa, 

"I  am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last 
pest  have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic, 
and  that  my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted 
ao  sreat  a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  authors 
and  keeping  the  most  refined  company,  that  I 
eanikot  bear  the  least  impropriety  of  language,  or 
rusticity  of  behavior.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  ever  look- 
ed upon  this  as  a  wise  distemper ;  but  by  late 
observations  find,  that  every  heavy  wretch  who 
has  nothing  to  say,  excuses  nis  dullncsH  by  com- 
plainiBgof  the  spleen.  Kay,  I  saw  the  other  day, 
two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitcnen  set  up  for  it,  call 
for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by  guszling  liquors 
to  each  oCher'a  nealth,  and  wasting  smoke  in  each 
ether'a  fiwe,  pretend  to  throw  off  the  npleen.  1 
appeal  to  you  whether  these  dishonors  are  to  be 
dime  to  the  distemper  of  the  great  and  the  polite. 
I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  inform  these  fellows  that 
thev  have  not  the  spleen  because  they  cannot  talk 
widioot  the  help  of  a  glass  at  .their  mouths,  or 
eonvey  their  meaning  to  each  other  without  the 
interposition  of  clouds.  If  you  will  not  do  this 
with  all  speed,  I  assure  you,  for  my  part.  I  will 
wholly  <|nit  the  disease,  and  for  the  future  be 
■W.IIJ  with  the  vulgar. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant." 

••Sot. 

"This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a  re- 
formed Starer,  ana  conceived  a  detestation  for  that 
practice  from  what  you  have  written  upon  the 
aubjecL  But  as  you  nave  been  very  severe  upon 
the  behavior  of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  so  apparently  partial  to  the  women 
»«  to  let  than  go  wnolly  unobserved.  If  they  do 
ererything  that  is  possible  to  attract  our  eyes,  are 
we  waon  culpable  than  they  for  looking  at  them  7 
I  happened  last  Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew, 
vh»ca  was  full  of  young  ladies,  in  the  bloom  of 
jonth  and  beauty.  When  the  service  began,  I  had 
BoC  rcMND  to  kned  at  the  confession,  but  as  I  stood 
kepi  mr  eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was 
abb,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  a  Peeper, 
rtaolved  to  bring  down  my  looks,  and  fix  my  de- 


votion on  herself.  You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  a 
Peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan  ;  one 
of  which  is  continually  in  motion,  while  she 
thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of  some 
ogler  or  starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  myself,  surrounded 
as  I  was,  this  Peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be 
kneeling  just  before  me.  She  displayed  the  most 
beautiful  bosom  imaginable,  which  heaved  and 
fell  with  some  fervor,  while  a  delicate  and  well- 
shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over  her  face.  It  was  not  in 
nature  to  command  one's  eyes  from  this  object  I 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan, 
which  had  on  it  various  fis^res  very  improper  to 
behold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  in  the  body 
of  the  piece  a  Venus  (under  a  purple  canopy 
furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery),  half 
naked,  attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids,  who  were 
busied  in  fanning  her  as  she  slept.  Behind  her 
was  drawn  a  satyr  peeping  over  tne  silken  fence, 
and  threatening  to  break  through  it.  I  frequently 
offered  to  turn  my  si§^ht  another  way,  but  was  still 
detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  Peeper's  eyes, 
who  had  long  practiced  a  skill  in  them  to  recall  the 
parting  glances  of  her  beholders.  You  see  my 
complaint,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  these  mis- 
chievous people,  the  Peepers,  into  your  considera- 
tion. I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a  Peeper  as 
much  more  pernicious  than  a  Starer,  as  an  am- 
buscade is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open  assault. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant." 

This  Peeper  using  both  fan  and  eves,  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

"  EiNO  Latinus  to  the  Spbctatoe,  Obeetino, 

"  Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from  our 
imperial  dignity  in  holding  correspondence  with 
a  private  literator,  yet  as  we  have  ^reat  respect  to 
all  good  intentions  for  our  service,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  beneath  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks 
for  what  you  published  in  our  behalf,  while  under 
confinement  in  the  enchanted  cosile  of  the  Savoy, 
and  for  your  mention  of  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  in 
misfortune.  This  your  timely  seal  has  inclined 
the  hearts  of  divers  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we 
could  propose  the  means.  Wo  have  taken  their 
good-will  into  consideration,  and  have  contrived 
a  method  which  will  be  easy  to  those  who  shall 
give  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who  re- 
ceive it.  A  concert  of  music  shall  be  prepared  at 
Haberdasher's  hall,  for  Wednesday  the  second 
of  May,  and  we  will  honor  the  said  entertainment 
with  our  presence,  where  each  person  shall  be 
assessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  What 
we  expect  from  you  is,  Uiat  you  publish  these  our 
royal  intentions,  with  injunction  that  they  be  read 
at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"  Latinus, 
"King  of  the  Vobeians." 

"  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard,  Story  the 
third  from  the  earth,  April  28,  1711." 
R. 


No.  54.]    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9,  1711. 

Stranaa  nos  exercvt  inertia. 

Hon..  1  Ep.,  zi,  2H. 
Latiorloiu  Idtoness  our  powrn  employii. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that  I  have 
received  from  the  learned  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, I  could  not  but  do  myself  the  honor  of 
publishing  it.  It  gi^es  an  account  of  a  new  sect 
of  philosophers  which  has  arisen  in  that  famous 
residence  of  learning  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  tha  o^V^ 
sect  this  age  is  likely  to  produce. 
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"He.  Spictatob,  Cambridge,  April  26. 

"  fidiering  jou  to  be  a  anivcrsal  encoura^r  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation from  the  learned  world.  I  thought  an  ac- 
count of  a  sect  of  philosophers  very  frequent 
among  us,  but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  by  any  writers,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
would  not  Be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  philo- 
sophers of  this  sect  are,  in  the  langua^  of  our  imi- 
Tersity,  called  loungers.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  in 
many  other  thin^,  so  likewise  in  this,  the  ancients 
have  been  defective,  viz.,  in  mentioning  no  philo- 
sophers of  this  sort.  Some  indeed  will  affirm  that 
they  are  a  kind  of  Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them 
continually  walking  about.  But  I  would  have 
these  gentlemen  consider,  that  though  the  an- 
cient Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet  they  wrote 
much  also;  witness  to  the  sorrow  of  this  sect, 
Aristotle  and  others :  whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
most  of  our  professors  never  lay  out  a  farthing 
either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  are  for  de- 
riving them  from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
CTiiieal  humor  in  them,  and  delight  much  in  sun- 
sLine.  But  then,  a«un,  Diogenes  was  content  to 
have  his  constant  liabitation  in  a  narrow  tub, 
while  our  philosophers  are  so  far  from  beinff  of 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  death  to  them  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient 
chamber  but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are 
who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  deduce  the 
pedigree  of  loungers  from  that  great  man  (I  think 
it  was  either  Plato  or  Socxates)  who,  after  all  his 
study  and  learning,  professed,  that  all  he  then 
knew  was,  that  he  icnew  nothing.  You  easily  see 
this  is  but  a  shallow  argument,  and  may  soon  be 
confuted. 

"I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my 
observations.from  time  to  time  upon  these  sages ; 
and  having  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling 
a  treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  ana 
progress  of  this  famous  sect,  toother  with  their 
maxims,  austerities,  manner  of  living,  etc.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  with  a  friend  who  desiflps  shortly 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  Laortius,  to 
ada  this  treatise  of  mine  bv  way  of  supplement, 
I  shall  now,  to  let  the  worla  see  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  me  (first  begging  Mr.  Spectator's 
leave  that  the  world  may  see  it),  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  my  chief  observations,  and  then 
subscribe  myself  your  humble  servant.  In  the 
first  place  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their 
maxims :  the  fundamental  one,  upon  which  their 
whole  system  is  built,  is  this,  viz :  '  That  Time 
beinff  an  implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer  of, 
all  things,  ought  to  be  paicf  in  his  own  coin,  and 
be  destroyed  and  muraered  without  mercy,  by  all 
the  ways  that  can  be  invented.'  Another  favorite 
sayinff  of  theirs  is,  'That  business  was  desifl^cd 
only  for  knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads.  A 
third  seemed  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a  ereat 
cfifect  upon  their  lives;  and  is  this,  'That  the  devil 
is  at  home.'  Now  for  their  manner  of  living:  and 
here  I  shall  have  a  large  field  to  expatiate  in ;  but 
I  shall  reserve  particulars  for  ray  intended  dis- 
course, and  now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  their 
principal  exercises.  The  elder  proficients  employ 
themselves  in  inspecting  more$  hominum  muUorum, 
m  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  sifliis  and  win- 
dows in  the  town.  Some  are  arrived  at  so  great 
knowledge,  that  they  ran  tell  every  time  any 
butcher  kills  a  calf,  every  time  any  old  woman  s 
cat  is  in  the  straw,  and  a  thousand  other  matters 
as  important.    One  ancient  philosopher  contem- 

Slates  two  or  throe  hours  every  day  over  a  sun- 
ial !  and  is  true  to  the  dial. 


^Ai  the  dkl  to  th*  soil, 

Althoa^it  be  not  ihone  upon. 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  cany 
speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than  bowling-gn 
biUiard-tables,  and  such-like  places.    Tnia 
serve  for  a  sketch  of  my  design ;  in  which  I 
I  shall  have  your  encouragement 

"I  am.  Sir,  your 

I  must  be  so  just  aa  to  observe,  I  have  fon 
seen  of  tliis  sect  at  our  other  university ;  th 
not  distiiigtiished  by  the  appellation  whid 
learned  historian  my  correspondent  reports 
bear  at  Cambrid^.  They  were  ever  looked 
as  a  people  that  impaired  themaelvet  more  by 
strict  application  to  the  rules  of  their  order, 
any  other  students  whatever.  Others  seldoiB 
themselves  any  farther  than  to  gain  weak  era 
sometimes  head-aches ;  but  thcSe  philosopns 
seized  all  over  with  a  general  inability, 
lence,  and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impatieo 
the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  heaviness  in  n 
ing  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  a 
part  of  the  number  of  mankind,  without  d 
guishing  themselves  from  amon^  them, 
may  be  said  rather  to  suffer  their  time  to  pasi 
to  spend  it,  without  regard  to  the  past,  or 
pect  of  the  future.  All  they  know  of  lifo  is 
the  present  instant,  and  do  not  taste  event 
When  one  of  this  order  happens  to  be  a  m 
fortune,  the  expense  of  his  time  is  transfen 
his  coach  and  horses,  and  his  life  is  to  be 
sured  by  their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoymea 
sufferings.  The  chief  entertainment  one  of 
philosophers  can  possibly  propose  to  hima 
to  get  a  relish  of  drees.  This,  methinks,  : 
diversify  the  person  he  is  weary  of  (his  owa 
self)  to  nimself.  I  have  known  these  two  m 
ments  make  one  of  these  philosophers  in 
very  tolerable  figure  in  the  world;  with  vari< 
dresses  in  pubuc  assemblies  in  town,  and 
motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it,  now  to  Batli 
to  Tunbridge,  then  to  Newmarket,  and  then  ti 
don,  he  has  in  process  of  time  brought  it  tfl 
that  his  coach  and  his  horses  have  bwn  meiu 
in  all  those  places.  When  the  loungers  les 
academic  lire,  and,  instead  of  this  more  e 
way  of  appearing  in  the  polite  world,  retirs 
seats  of  tncir  ancestors,  they  usually  foil 
pnck  of  dogs,  and  employ  their  days  in  aeCe 
their  poultry  from  foxes.  I  do  not  kno*^ 
other  method,  that  any  of  this  order  hai 
taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world;  bat  I 
inquire  into  such  about  this  town  as  have  a 
at  the  dignity  of  being  loungers  by  the  fo 
natural  parts,  without  having  ever  seen  i 
v(;r«ity ;  and  send  my  correspondent,  for  tl 
lx>lli8nment  of  his  book,  the  names  and  hist 
those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any  inc 
at  all;  and  now  they  shift  coffee-houses  aiK 
colate-houses  from  nour  to  hour,  to  get  ovs 
insupportable  labor  of  doing  nothing/— R. 


No.  55.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  Wi: 

IvJOu  et  in  jeeote  agro 

Naflcnotur  Domini Pbu.,  8st  v,  129L 

Our  pBMions  plaj  the  tynntfl  In  oar  la— ■!■. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  wi 
living  among  mankind,  take  their  original 
from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of 
The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  d 
rates  into  luxury,  and  the  latter  into  avario 
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these  two  principles  of  action  dimw  different  ways, 
PenioB  has  giyen  us  m  rerj  homorons  account  of 
a  joung  fellow  who  was  roused  out  of  his  bed  in 
order  to  be  sent  upon  m  Ions  yoyage  by  ATarice, 
and  afterward  oTer-persuaded  and  Icept  at  home 
br  Lozuxy.  I  shall  set  down  the  pleadings  of  ' 
tneae  two  imaginary  penons,  as  they  are  in  the 
original,  with  fir.  Diyden's  translation  of  them: 

MiB*,  Tlfff,  fteillt:  fuge,  laqiiit  ATsritU,  ^s 
8ait»:  Mfu:  instet:  mrg»,liiqiiit   Nonquea   Surge 
StqoidapHB?    Bogttai?  MperdaiadTefaapoato, 
Oiiliiiniiii.  ■tnppu,  hebaram.  thus,  Inbriea  0am, 
Toll*  neiM  pffunos  piper  e  rinente  eemelo. 
TofttaliinU;  jura.    SedJinlter  aodlet    Ebenl 
Bum  legneletmn  diclto  tereonie  ■allnnm 
OriteBhi  ■  pengee,  m  Tirvn  com  Jore  tendk. 

peUem  roednciufl  «t  anophoram  af^tm 
I  Bftvem.    Mil  obatat  quin  tnbe  TMta 
ntiMf  vM  wolmn  Lozuxla  ante 
B  BQiMet;  quo  dftiwtti  !**ff*»^^  misf    Quo? 
QoidtiUTtof    CaUdo  tab  pectore  maMola  taiUt 
btemnli,  qaam  doh  extf&xeiit  luna  ckntaef 
BMi*  tmuiliaat    Ttbi  torta  cannabe  Mto 
aUL  in  tnoitroT    Velentannmnue  mbeUiua 
da  Uesma  pioe  lefiiilhi  obbaf 
QbU  petiff    Ct  namml,  quM  hic  qoineaooe  modeito 
ytiiwaa,  porgant  aTldoa  fodare  deonoee? 
ladolge  mdIo:  eaipamiu  dnlda:  nostnun  eft 
QHOdTmi:  dniit  et  manee,  et  lUmla  flee. 
Tlie  menMir  let M   fniit  bnn     Hoc  quod  loqiior,iiideeit 
b  qwU  aglef    DuidkiliidiTerfluiaidiidezuhamo; 
—  ttd  hunc  lequertor  Sat.  ▼,132.* 


av. 


akae,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 
Wken  thoa  vooldst  take  a  lasy  moniing's  nm>; 
Cpv  vPi  nj>  ATaiiee;  thou  nor'it  again, 
Oiieliiieel  Ibj  Itanfae  and  jawn'ft,  but  all  in  Tain. 
IIm  ragged  tjrant  no  denial  takes; 
At  Ida  **— ""— »^  th'  nn willing  sluggard  irakes. 
What  moflt  I  do?  he  cries;  What?  says  his  knd; 
Wkj  rlee,  nnke  ready,  and  go  stnlgfat  aboard: 
WliL  flih,  fnm  Xoxine  sees,  thy  Tcesel  ftei^t; 
rias,  eaetor,  Ooaa  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  VtV^t  mA  Sabean  ineenae,  take; 
W1&  mr  own  iMBda,  from  the  tlr'd  camel's  back. 
And  witk  poat^aelo  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  eon  to  twn  the  penny :  lie  and  swear. 
*Tla  wholesome  itai :  but  Jore,  thou  say'st,  will  hear. 
flweai\  fliol,  or  starre,  for  the  dUemma's  eren; 
AtradMBB^then!  and  hope  to  go  to  hear'n? 

BeaolvM  §»  esa,  the  slavee  thy  baggage  pack, 
Bneh  seddlsd  with  hta  burthen  on  his  back : 
Kolhtag  rsCards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
Tbat  soft  Tohiptaoas  prinoe,  cali'd  Luxury; 
Ami  be  maj  aak  tkto  dvil  question:  Friend, 
What  dost  thon  asake  »ehipboard?  to  what  end^ 
Axt  thoQ  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  ft«e? 
•laik.  startaig  mad,  that  thou  wouldst  tempt  the  sea? 
CnbVd  In  a  eafain,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
Ob  a  brownGeone,  with  lou^  swobbers  fed; 
Bead  wtoe  that  sttnks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
a  a  ftml  JadL  or  greasy  maple  cup? 
wooUat  thofu  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store 
ilx  f  tli^  hundred  to  six  hundred  more? 
Tndulga,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
fior,  BOt  to  Mre  at  ease,  is  not  to  lire. 
Bemh  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Dooa  BOBO  loQoe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour, 
live  while  thoa  Ur'st;  tar  death  will  make  us  all 
A  anma,  a  Bothing  but  an  old  wile's  tale. 
^aeak:  wHI  thou  ATarioe  or  Pleanure chooce 
Tohethylofd?    'Tske  one,  and  one  refuse. 

When  A  flOTemment  flourishes  in  conquests,  and 
is  secure  fiom  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls 
ixito  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury;  and  as  these  plea* 
^urea  are  Tenr  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are 
a<ldicted  to  tnem  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of 
money  by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  cor- 
rijption;  so  that  avarice  and  luxunr  very  often  be- 
cc*me  one  complicated  principle  ot  action,  in  those 
whose  hearts  are  whoUv  set  upon  ease,  magnifi- 
cence, and  pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  cor- 
rect of  all  the  Latin  historians  obmrves,  that  in 
his  time,  when  the  most  formidable  states  in  the 
world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  republic 
sank  into  those  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
luxury  and  avariee:t  and  accordingly  describes 

•  Fee  BoOaarU,  sat  fii,  who  ha#  taUtaitd  ibh  puamge  mj 

ha;^lT. 
fAlinUi 
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Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  observation  on  the  commonwealth, 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches, 
holds  good  of  all  governments  that  are  settled  in 
a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity.  At  such  times 
men  naturally  endeavor  to  outsnine  one  another  in 
pomp  and  splendor,  and  having  no  fears  to  alann 
them  ftrom  abroad,  indulge  themselyes  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleasures  they  can  get  into 
their  possession ;  which  naturally  produces  ava- 
rice, and  an  immoderate  pursuit  aftier  wealth  uid 
riches. 

As  I  was  humoring  myself  in  the  speculation 
of  these  two  great  principles  of  action,  I  could 
not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little 
kind  of  allegory  or  fable,  with  which  I  shall  here 
present  my  reaaer. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other ;  the  name 
of  the  nrst  was  Luxtiry,  and  of  the  second  Ava- 
rice. The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than 
universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Luxury  bad  many  generals  under  him,  who  did 
him  ^at  service,  as  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and 
Fashion.  Avarice  was  likewise  very  strong  in  his 
officers,  being  faithfullj  served  by  Hunger,  Indus- 
try, Care,  and  Watchfulness :  he  had  likewise  a 
privy-counselor  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and 
whispering  something  or  other  in  his  ear:  the 
name  of  this  privy-counselor  was  Poverty.— 
As  Avarice  conducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of 
Poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely  guided  \sj 
the  dictates  and  lulvice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his 
first  counselor  and  minister  of  state,  that  con- 
certed all  his  measures  for  him,  and  never  departed 
out  of  his  sight.  While  these  two  great  rivals 
were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  conquests 
were  very  various: — -Luxury  got  possession  of  one 
heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a 
family  would  often  range  himself  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those  of  Luxu- 
ry. The  wife  and  husband  would  often  declare 
themselves  on  the  two  different  part-ies;  nay,  tibe 
same  person  would  very  often  side  with  one  in  his 
youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  In- 
deed the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter;  but, 
alas!  their  numbers  were  not  considerable.  At 
length,  when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied 
themselves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another, 
they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which  none  of 
their  counselors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said 
that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having 
represented  the  endless  state  of  war  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  frank- 
ness of  heart  wnich  is  natural  to  nim,  that  he  be- 
lieved they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were 
it  not  for  the  instigations  of  Poverty,  that  perni- 
cious counselor,  who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear, 
and  filled  him  with  ^undless  apprehensions  and 

f)rejudices.      To   this   Avarice  replied,  that  he 
ooked  upon  Plenty  (the  first  minister  of  his  an- 
tagonist) to  be  a  much  more  destructive  counselor 
than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually  suggest- 
ing pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cau- 
tions against  want,  and  consequently  undermining 
those  principles  on  which  the  government  of  Ava- 
rice was  founded.    At  last,  in  order  to  an  accom- 
modation, they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary;  that 
each  of  them  uiould  immediately  dismiss  his 
privy -counselor.    When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
justed toward  a  peace,  all  ower  differences  were 
soon  accommodated,  insomuch  thai  {ot  X\ie -Ixilvn^ 
they  resolved  to  live  aa  good  friends  ax\<i  ^oxAedA- 
rates,  and  to  share  between  them  "wYialeyet  catw- 
quests  were  made  on  either  side.    ¥ot  Oi\«  toMoxk 
ve  now  find  Luxury  and  Ayarice  Ukii^  ^^MfiAr 
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sion  of  the  same  hoftrt,  and  dividing  the  same 

Sireon  between  them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add, 
at  since  the  discarding  of  the  counselors  above- 
mentioned,  Avarice  supplies  Luzory  in  the  room 
of  Plenty,  as  Liiztuy  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place 
of  PovCT^. — C. 
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Felkei  errore  loo  Lucak  .,  1,  iM. 

Happy  in  UMfarmkUke. 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have 
souls,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vege- 
tables, nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as 
stocks  and  stones.  They  believe  the  same  of  all 
the  works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  lookina^- 
glasses ;  and  that  as  any  of  these  thin^  perish, 
their  souls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  ghosts  of  men  and  women.  For 
this  reason  they  always  place  by  the  corpse  of 
their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may 
make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other  world, 
as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How 
absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear, 
our  European  philosophers  have  maintained  seve- 
ral notions  altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of 
Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of 
the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances 
and  beinM  no  less  extravagant  and  chimerical. 
Many  Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken  as  unin- 
telligibly of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall  only 
instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in  his  disserta- 
tion upon  the  loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will 
destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst 
a  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  thai  he  perceived  a 
certain  blue  vapor  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  be- 
lieved might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  is,  in 
our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  load- 
atone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that 
one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to 
the  great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it 
here,  to  the  other  world :  and  that  upon  his  return 
he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every- 
thing he  saw  among  those  regions  of  the  dead. 
A  fnend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Indian  kings,  to  inquire  of  them,  if  possible, 
what  tradition  they  have  among  them  of  this  mat- 
ter: which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by  those 
many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at  several 
times,  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after 
having  travulea  for  a  long  space  under  a  hollow 
mountain  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  this 
world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reason 
of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles, 
and  |K>inted  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven 
with  oii(>  another  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
pHNHAgt*  through  it.  While  he  was  looking  about 
tor  some  track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in 
any  |>art  of  it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under 
i\w  Nii|f«  of  it.  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the 
sarno  |ioiitun«  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey. 
Thii  Indian  imimtdiately  started  bock,  while  tne 
lion  rt»Mi  with  a  spring,  and  leaped  toward  him. 
H»iu^  wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he 
■loitiiwl  (Ittwn  to  take  a  hugu  stone  in  his  hand; 
bill  to  hln  iiifiniU*  Nurprim>  mspod  nothing,  and 
^uml  lHt«  NUp|>oMHl  Kti)nu  to  be  only  the  apparition 
mX  onit,  If  he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  he 
WM  as  tuuoh  pl«MyN«d  on  tne  other,  when  he  found 
1)^  lUm.  which  had  mused  on  his  left  shoulder, 
JiUtl  uo  itowcff  Ui  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the 
^Autff  11^  IhM  ivrMUiutf  oiwtun  which  it  appJMred 


to  be.    He  no  sooner  got  rid  >f  his  impotoift 
my,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wooa,  and  t 
having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavon 
press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  till 
than  the  rest ;  when  again,  to  his  great  son 
he  found  the  bushes  made  no  resxstence.  bos 
he  walked  trough  briers  and  brambles  witk 
same  ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and  in  ^ 
that  the  whole  wo<Ki  was  nothing  else  hot  a  i 
of  shades.    He  inunediatcly  concluded,  thifc 
huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  doti' 
as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quickset  hedge  to  the  p 
it  inclosed ;  and  that  probably  their  soft 
stances  mis^ht  be  torn  by  these  subtile  pointi 
prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  in 
sions  on  flesh  and  blood.    With  this  thougl 
resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  v 
when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  fat 
ing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweet 
proportion  as  he  advanced.    ES  had  not  profli 
much  farther,  when  he  observed  the  thonM 
briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  ' 
tiful  green  trees  covered  with  blossoms  o 
finest  scents  and  colors,  that  formed  a  wildi 
of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  the* 
ged  scenes  which  he  had  before  passed  thr 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  delightful  pf 
the  wood,  and  entcrins  upon  the  plains  : 
closed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rustung  hj 
and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pf 
dogs.    He  had  not  listened  long  before  he  ■ 
apparition  of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  ] 
man  on  the  back  of   it,  advancing  apoi 
stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  a  honored  bi 
that  were  hunting  down  the  ehost  of  a 
which  ran  away  before  them  wiu  an  nnspei 
swiftness.    As  the  man  on  the  milk-white 
came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him  very  atti 
ly,  and  found  him  to  be  tne  youn^  prince  ] 
ragua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  oefore,  a; 
reason  of   his  greai  virtues,  was  at  thii 
lamented  over  au  the  western  parts  of  Ame 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  1 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  I 
plains,  green  meadows,  running  streams, 
nills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be 
sentcd  by  his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  si 
the  conceptions  of  others.     This  happy 
was  peopled  with  innumerable  swarms  or  f 
who  applied  themselves  to  exercises  and 
sions,  according  as  their  fancies  led  them, 
of  them  were  tossing  the  figure  of  a  quoit ; 
were  pitching  the  shadow  of  a  bar ;  other 
breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horse;  and 
tudes  employing  themselves  upon  ingenious 
crafts  with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils,  i 
is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  languai 
give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  1 
As  he  traveled  through  tnis  delightful  sc 
was  very  often  tempt^  to  pluck  the  flowe 
rose  everywhere  about  him  in  the  greatest 
and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  c 
in  his  own  country;  but  he  quickly  fbun 
though  they  were  the  objects  of  hiS/sigh 
were  not  liable  to  his  touch.    He  at  lengi 
to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  beinff  a  go* 
erman  himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  ot ; 
time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken 
many  shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing 
down  by  nim. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this 
had  been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  ] 
beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had 
children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  f< 
love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that 
dians  to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  marri 
joy  of  his  wife,  wish  th^  may  live  togetl 
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Xamton  and  Yaratilda.  Mamton  bad  not  stood 
long  by  tbe  fisherman  when  be  saw  the  diadov 
d  bia  beloTed  Yaratilda,  wbo  bad  for  some  time 
fcwd  her  eje  upon  him,  before  be  discovered  her. 
fier  arms  were  stretched  out  toward  him,  floods 
cf  teara  ran  down  her  eyes :  her  looks,  her  hands, 
bar  Toioe,  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  impass- 
able. Who  can  describe  the  passion  made  up 
of  JQJ*  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonishment,  that 
loae  in  the  Indian  upon  the  si^t  of  his  dear  Ya- 
ntUda?  He  could  express  it  By  nothing  but  his 
tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as 
be  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood  in  this 
poatiue  lonfff  before  be  plunged  into  the  stream 
thai  lav  before  him ;  ana  finding  it  to  be  nothing 
bat  the  phantom  of  a  river,  stuked  on  the  bot- 
tOBB  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his 
approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  while  Mar- 
laton  wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that  body 
wbicb  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After  many 
plications  and  endearmenta  on  both  sides,  she 
eonducted  him  to  a  bower  which  she  had  dressed 
witb  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in 
tboae  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  eay 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding 
aomeCbing  new  to  it.  As  Marraton  stood  astou- 
iabed  at  tbe  unspeakable  beauty  of  her  habita- 
tion, and  lavished  with  the  fragrancy  that  came 
every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that  she 
preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well 
fwtng  that  bis  piety  to  bis  Gk>d,  and  his  faith- 
ftil  dealing  toward  men,  would  certainly  brinff 
bim  to  that  bapny  place  whenever  his  life  should 
be  at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  chil- 
dren to  bim,  who  died  some  years  before,  and  re- 
aided  with  her  in  tbe  same  delightful  bower :  ad- 
vising bim  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were 
still  with  bim  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might 
hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in  this  happy 
place. 

Tbe  tradition  tells  us  farther,  that  he  had  after- 
ward a  sight  of  those  dismal  habitations  which 
are  tbe  portion  of  ill  men  after  death  ;  and  men- 
tiona  several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were 
plonged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who 
Dot  to  tbe  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  In- 
diana for  tbe  sake  of  that  precious  metal.  But 
having  already  touched  upon  the  chief  points  of 
this  edition,  and  exceeded  the  measure  of  my 
paper,  I  shall  not  give  any  farther  account  of  it. 

C. 
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potest  muUer  giil«ata  pndorem, 
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of  alMBu  in  ▼ouulu's  brsMt  can  lie, 
Inar'd  to  anu,  and  her  own  aez  to  fly? 

Wbi5  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
discourses  with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in 
which  he  was  going  to  ensage,  the  hero,  desiring 
ker  to  leave  the  matter  to  nis  care,  bids  her  go  to 
her  maids,  and  mind  her  spinning :  by  which  the 
poet  intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to 
wisr  themselves  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on 
auch  matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respec- 
tive aex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  younfi^  een- 
tkman,  wbo  has  paased  a  great  part  ot  his  life  in 
the  nursery,  and  upon  occasion  can  make  a  caudJe 
ar  a  aack -posset  better  than  any  man  in  En^^land. 
Ha  la  likewise  a  wonderful  cntic  in  cambric  and 
BMialioa,  and  be  will  talk  an  hoar  together  upon 
a  aweat-meat.  Be  eatertaJiu  h/s  mother  every 
aigkt  with  obterwrntioBB  tbrni  he  WMkeg  both  in 


town  and  court :  as  what  lady  shows  tbe  nioeat 
fancy  in  her  dress ;  what  man  of  quality  wean 
the  fairest  wig ;  who  has  the  finest  linen,  who 
the  prettiest  8nu£f-box  ;  with  manv  other  the  like 
curious  remarks,  that  may  be  made  in  good  com- 
pany. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  wUb 
came  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
neatest  fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of 
Bounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping 
over  a  six-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  wagffiuS 
story,  she  chives  him  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest, 
and  calls  nim  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her  ser- 
vant neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him 
out  of  tne  house.  I  have  heard  her  in  her  wrath 
call  a  substantial  tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and 
remember  one  day,  when  she  could  not  think  of 
the  name  of  a  person,  she  described  him  in  a  larae 
companv  of  men  and  ladies  by  the  fcUow  with  the 
broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when 
they  proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults  and  im- 
peifections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into  another 
appear  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I 
suall  not  in  this  paper  any  farther  concern  my- 
self about  them  ;  out  as  I  would  fain  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out 
all  those  little  spots  and  blemishes  that  are  apt 
to  rise  among  the  charms  which  nature  has  poured 
out  upon  them,  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper  to 
their  service.  The  spot  which  I  would  nere  en- 
deavor to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rage  which 
of  l&te  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their  conver- 
sation. This  is,  m  its  nature,  a  male  vice,  and 
made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  that 
are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  mod- 
esty, and  those  otncr  endearing  qualities  which 
are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  formed 
to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into  tender- 
ness and  compassion ;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon 
their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions 
which  are  too  apt  to  nse  of  their  own  accord. 
When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calum- 
nies and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  liave  given 
to  have  stopt  it?  How  I  have  been  troubled  to 
see  some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow 
pale  and  tremble  with  party  ra^e  I  Camilla  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and 
yet  values  herself  more  upon  being  the  viraeo  of 
one  party,  than  upon  being  the  toast  of  both. 
The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered 
the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesilea  across  a  tea- 
table,  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  an  her  hand 
chanced  to  shake  wiui  the  earnestness  of  the  dis- 
pute, she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of 
tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident 
broken  off  the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it 
would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  ear- 
nestlv  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and 
whicn,  I  hope,  will  have  some  weight  with  them. 
In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad 
for  the  face  as  partv  zeal.    It  fives  an  ill-naturod 
cast  to  the  eye,  ana  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the 
look :  beside  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong, 
and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.    I  have  seen 
a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  had 
been  talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  I  never  knew 
a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  tor  \si  Vw^Vv^- 
month.    I  would  therefore  advise  aW  my  l^miXft 
/leaders,  as  they  value  their  conipVexiona,  \o  \^ 
oione  ail  disputes  of  this  naiture ;  tkiOM^Vi,  aX  Vkk» 
same  time,  I  would  giTe  free  liberty  \o  aXV  «a^^^ 
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•nnuated  motherly  partisans  to  be  as  violent  as 
they  pleaae,  since  there  will  be  no  danger  either 
of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or  of  tiieir  gaining 
converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an 
odioflfb  and  despicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a 
party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the 
lary  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  discretion, 
ana  to  act  with  that  caution  and  reservedness 
which  are  requisite  in  our  sex.  When  this  unna- 
tural zeal  ffets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten 
thousand  heats  and  eztravagpices ;  their  e^cncrous 
souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love  or  to  Uieir  ha- 
tred ;  and  whether  a  whig  or  a  tory,  a  lap-dog[  or 
a  eallant,  an  opera  or  a  puppet-show,  be  the  object 
ox  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  engrosses  the 
whole  woman. 

I  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates*  was  in  all 
his  elory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
We  were  no  sooner  sat  d.own,  but  upon  casting 
my  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every 
comer  of  it  a  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in 
all  magnitudes  and  dimensions.  A  little  after,  as 
the  laay  was  discoursing  with  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snuff-box  in  her  nand,  who  should  I  see 
in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor !  It  was  not  long 
after  this  when  she  had  occasion  for  her  handker- 
chief, which,  upon  first  opening,  discovered  among 
the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  ner, 
that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Truelove's  place  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  her  husband),  he  snould  be  made 
as  uneasy  bv  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Otiiello  was. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  ''  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you 
are  a  tory :  tdl  mc  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the 
doctor  or  not?"  Will,  insteaa  of  making  her  a 
reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  patches  was 
dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and 
looking  a  little  serious,  *'  Well,  says  she,  "  I  will 
be  han^'d  if  you  and  your  silent  iricnd  there  are 
not  against  the  doctor  m  your  hearts  ;  I  suspected 
as  much  by  his  saying  nothing."  Upon  this  she 
took  her  fan  in  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  it,  again  displayed  to  us  the  ngure  of  the  doc- 
tor, who  was  placed  with  OTeat  gravity  among 
the  sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doc- 
tor had  taken  possession  of  her  thoughts,  her  dis- 
course, and  most  of  her  furniture ;  but  findinc^ 
myself  pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked 
upon  my  friend  to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did 
accordingly. — C. 


No.  58.]     MONDAY,  MAY  7,  I71I. 
Ut  picdin,  poeds  erit— IIor.,  An.  Poet.,  ver.  SOI. 
Poema  Uko  ptctnref  are. 

NomiNo  is  BO  much  admired,  and  so  little  un- 
derstood, as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of  has 
written  professedly  upon  it,  and  as  for  those  who 
make  any  meption  oi  it,  they  only  treat  on  the 
subject  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way, 
and  that  too  in  litUe  short  reflections,  or  in  gener- 
al exclamatory  flourishes,  without  enterins^  into 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope,  therefore,  I 
shall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  country- 
men, if  I  treat  at  larfl;e  upon  this  subject ;  which 
J  shall  endeavor  to  ao  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it, 
that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  which  a  famous 
critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  trea- 
tise on  "  the  sublime,"  in  a  low  groveling  style. 
J  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week  for  this  imder- 

^Tbougb  tb9  wuae  <^  Dr.  T.  OmtM  if  nude  uie  of  hon. 


taking,  that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  maj  \ 
be  broken  and  interrupted;  and  I  dare  proa 
myself,  if  my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's 
tentiou,  that  this  great  city  will  be  very  mi 
changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night, 
shall  endeavor  to  make  what  I  say  intelligibli 
ordinary  capacities  ;  but  if  my  readerB  meet  n 
any  paper  tnat  in  some  parts  of  it  may  be  s  li 
out  of  their  reach,  I  would  not  have  them  c 
couraeed,  for  they  may  assure  tliemselYes  ths  n 
shall  oe  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  spesi 
tions  is  to  banish  vice  and  iraorance  out  of 
territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavot 
much  as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  tssti 
polite  writing.  It  is  with  tJiis  view  that  I  h 
endeavored  to  set  my  readers  right  in  sen 
points  relating  to  operas  and  tragedies ;  and  s] 
trom  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  corns 
as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  ( 
perfection.  I  find  ny  my  bookseller,  that  tt 
papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon  humor,  h 
met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indea 
could  have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects;  for  wli 
reason  I  shall  enter  upon  my  present  undeitak 
with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  mis,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  il 
trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distingi 
the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed 
different  ages  of  the  world.  llus  I  think  the  b 
necessary  at  present,  because  I  observed  there  i 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  tl 
antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have  been  lonjr 
ploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  Tl 
were  several  satires  and  panegyrics  handed  si: 
in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 
rant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the  town  be 
to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  up 
polite  authors.  I  shall  therefore  describe  at  lea 
those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in  which  a  wi 
does  not  show  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  gen 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have 
with  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  ] 
duced  several  pieces  which  have  lived  rery  i 
as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself:  I  mean  those  si 
poems  printed  among  the  minor  Gheek  ps 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pan 
wi^gs,  an  ax,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  i 
not  improperly  be  called  a  scholar's  en*  I  wc 
endeavor  to  hatch  it,  or,  in  more  inteUigiUe  \ 
gua^,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not  I ! 
the  interpretation  of  it  very  dimcult;  for  the  ant 
seems  to  nave  been  more  intent  upon  the  figun 
his  poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  venei 
rather  leathers,  every  verse  de(!reasing  gradu 
in  its  measure  according  to  its  situation  in 
wing.  The  subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of 
poems  which  follow)  bears  some  remote  affi' 
with  the  figure,  for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  ^ 
is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  ax,  methinks,  would  have  been  a  ^ 
figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consi 
of  the  most  satirical  parts  of  tiie  work ;  but  i 
is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  notl 
else  but  the  posy  of  an  ax  which  was  consecn 
to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
same  that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  tiie  buildini 
the  Trojan  horse ;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall  leav 
the  consideration  of  the  crities.  I  am  apt  to  tl 
that  the  posy  was  written  originally  upon  the 
like  those  which  our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  u 
their  knives ;  and  that  therefore  the  posy  stil 
mains  in  its  original  shape,  though  the  ax  itse 
lost. 
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The  shepherd's  pipe  mmj  be  said  to  be  full  of 
music,  for  it  is  composed  of  nine  different  kinds 
of  Terses,  whkh  br  their  sereral  lengths  resemble 
the  nine  stops  of  the  old  musicil  instrument,  that ! 
is  likewise  tne  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  ftltar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troi- 
Ins,  the  son  of  Hecuba;  which,  by  the  way,  makes 
me  beliere  that  these  false  pieces  of  wit  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom  they  are 
genendly  ascribed :  at  least  I  will  never  be  per- 
Boaded  that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
harm  been  the  author  of  any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these 
performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at 
least  a  desiener.  He  was  first  of  all  to  draw  the 
outline  of  Die  subject  which  he  intended  to  write 
upon,  and  afterward  conform  the  description  to 
t£e  figure  of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  con- 
tract or  dilate  itsolx  according  to  Uie  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses  were  to 
be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
frame  that  was  prepared  for  them,  and  to  undergo 
the  fiite  of  those  persons  whom  the  ^rant  Procrus- 
tes used  to  lod^  in  his  iron  bed — if'^they  were  too 
abort,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  thev 
were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till 
they  fitted  tne  coucn  which  ne  had  prepared  for 
them. 

Mr.  Dirden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in 
one  of  tne  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecno; 
which  an  English  raider  cannot  understand,  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little  poems 
above-mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and 
altars. 


which  shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so  very  easy  to 
enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  question 
but  my  ingenious  readers  will  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  many  other  particulars :  and  that  we  shall 
see  the  t^iwn  filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poeti- 
cal tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable  English 
authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  writers,  that 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit 
witnout  loss  of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than 
any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sixes  and  di- 
mensions.— C. 


Thn«BA7'it 
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•oroitiolaiDd; 
wings  dispUy,  and  altars  rabe, 


And  tattan  oaa  poor  wotd  a  thouaand  ways. 

This  fuhion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
poeta  of  the  last  ase,  and  in  particular  may  be  met 
with  amon^  Mr.  Herbert's  poems;  and,  if  i  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do 
not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
modems  which  more  resembles  the  performances 
I  have  mentioned,  than  that  famous  picture  of  Kins 
Charles  the  First,  which  has  the  whole  book  of 
psalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair 
of  the  head.  When  I  was  ladt  at  Oxfurd  I  perused 
one  of  the  whiskers,  and  wad  reading  the  other, 
bat  eould  not  go  so  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done 
far  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and 
fiulow -travelers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see 
such  a  piece  of  curiosity.  I  have  Hince  heard  that 
there  is  now  an  eminent  writinK-master  in  town 
who  has  transcribed  all  the  wholu  Testament  in  a 
fuU-bottomed  periwie :  and  if  the  fashion  would 
introduce  the  thick  xind  of  wigs  which  were  in 
vogue  some  few  yearn  ago,  he  pruiniHos  to  add  two 
or  three  supernumerary  locks  that  should  contain 
all  the  Apocrypha.  He  desired  tliid  wig  origi- 
nally for  kinff  William,  having  disposed  of  the 
two  nooks  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  fore- 
top  ;  hot  that  glorious  monarch  dyinj^  bi*forc  the 
wig  was  finished,  there  is  a  npace  teft  in  it  for  the 
face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture. 
I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
modem  smatterers  in  poetry,  that  they  would  imitate 
their  brethren  among  tlie  ancientM  in  thotie  inge- 
nious devices.  I  have  communicated  this  thought 
to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  present  his  mistress  with  a  copy  of 
verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and,  if  he 
tclli«  me  true,  has  already  finished  tlie  three  first 
■ticks  of  it.  He  has  likewij(e/7/v/a/M^izie  to  ^t 
Ae  measure  of  his  wlttnsg's  nuuna^  ^tgcr,  with , 
m  dmiga  to  mska  M  ptmjr  in  the  fMabion  o?  a  ring, ' 
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OporoM  nihil  agunt — Sxioci. 
Busy  about  nothing. 

Thxue  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could  ;  and  notwith- 
standing pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  solidity 
are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author  as 
flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  snow,  upon  occa- 
sion, that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at 
the  character  of  those  wnom  they  seem  to  despise. 
For  this  reason  we  often  find  them  endeavoring  at 
works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in 
the  production.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had 
better  be  a  galley-slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to 
ffain  that  tiOe  by  those  elaborate  trifles  which 
nave  been  the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were 
often  masters  of  great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these 
false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall 
eive  the  reader  two  or  three  other  species  of  them, 
XhsX  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of  the 
world.  The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  lipo- 
grammatists  or  letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that 
would  take  an  exception,  without  any  reason, 
against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem.  One 
Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of 
writing.  He  composed  an  Odyssey  or  epic  poem 
on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consiHting  or  four 
and  twenty  books,  haviii|f  entirely  banished  the 
letter  a  from  the  fixst  book,  which  was  called  Al- 
pha (as  lucuM  a  non  lucendo)  because  there  was  not 
an  alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was  inscribed 
Beta  lor  the  same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  ex- 
cluded the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their 
turns,  and  showed  them,  one  after  another,  that 
he  could  do  his  buttiness  without  thciii. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleanaut  to  have  seen 
this  ])oct  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much 
as  another  would  a  fal.se  quantity,  and  making  his 
escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects, 
when  he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular 
syllable.  For  the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in 
tuo  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  u  diamond 
with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a 
wrong  letter.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  head, 
that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  hud  been 
now  extant,  the  Odvssey  of  Tryphiodorus.  in  all 
probability,  would  nave  been  otteuer  quoted  by 
our  learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  of  lliimer. 
What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have  been  <»f  ob- 
solete words  and  phrasi^s,  unusual  barbarisms  and 
rusticities,  absurd  spelliuKS,  and  coniplicateJ  dia- 
lects? I  make  no  question  but  it  would  have 
I  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  infpi- 
nious  kind  of  conceit,  which  lUe  modctUA  Ol\*U^- 
guiah  by  the  name  of  a  rebus,  vUaX,  Av>er%  ivoV.  Aii^t 
a  letter,  but  a  whole  word.  \)y  *su\>s\,\VuUu^  ^-JV^?" 
tare  in  its  place.     When  Cwsar  wjia  owe  oV  \\\fc 
masters  of  the  Roiuau  mint,  he  p\a)C»\  \^\<ft  \i«>w* 
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of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public 
money;  the  word  Cssar  signifying  an  elepluuit  in 
the  Punic  language.    This  was  artificially  con- 
triyed  by  Cesar,  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
priyato  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon  the  coin 
of  tiie  commonwealth.    Cicero,  who  was  so  called 
from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked 
on  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  uke  a  vetch  (which 
u  Gcer  in  Latin),  instead  of  Marcus  Tullius  Ci- 
cero, ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius  with  a 
fiffurc  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscrib- 
ea  on  a  public  monument.    This  was  done  pro- 
bably to  show  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his 
name  nor  his  family,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of 
his  competitors  had  often  reproached  him  with 
both.     In  the  same  manner,  we  read  of  a  famous 
building  tliat  was  marked  in  several  parts  of  it 
with  the  ^ures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard ;  those 
words   in  Greek  having  men  the  names  of  the 
architects,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were 
never  permitteil  to  inscribe  their  own  names  upon 
their  works.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought  that 
the  forel<»ck  of  the  horse,  in  the  antique  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents,  at  a  distance, 
the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the  country  of 
the  statuary  who,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athe- 
nian.    Tlurt  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  aee  or  two 
ago,  who  did  not  practice  it  for  any  obuque  rea- 
son, as  the  ancients  above-mentioned,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  beine  witty.    Among  innumerable 
instances  that  may  Be  given  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find 
it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his  re- 
mains.   Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  his  name  by 
a  picture,  hung  up  at  nis  door  the  si^  of  a  yew- 
tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  the 
bough  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a  little 
false  spelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which 
has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  freestone,  and  erected 
over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  House,  being 
the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a 
little  cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which 
device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that 
a  cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by 
the  same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a 
lion  is  the  emblem  of  uie  English  nation.  Such 
a  device,  in  so  noble  a  pile  of  Duilding,  looks  like 
a  pun  in  a  heroic  poem  ;  and  I  am  very  fiorry  the 
truly  in^^nious  architect  would  suffer  the  statuary 
to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  con- 
ceit. But  I  hope  what  I  nave  said  will  gain  quar- 
ter for  the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  j^ve  rational 
answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  writer, 
it  would  1)0  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo 
as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  no- 
thing but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though 
a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a  dialogue 
upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made  use  of 
an  echo  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordi- 
nary linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  ndie  talks 
witn  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as 
she  found  the  syllables  which  she  was  to  repeat 
in  any  of  these  learned  languages.  Hudibras,  in 
ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described 
Bniin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a' solitary 
Echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in  several 
distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him, 
but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  fumislies  him  with 
rhymes : 

B»  ntfd,  and  iMpt  m  heftvr  a  ooQ  as 
JMrat  HiimilM  Ibr  kM  of  Bjlas: 


C. 


Forcteg  the  r%Htju  to  repeal 
The  aeeenU  of  hie  lad  regret 
He  beet  hie  breeat,  end  tore  Ui  half, 
Fdr  loM  of  his  deer  carony  beer, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  gnmnd, 
His  dolefiil  weiUngi  did  reeoond 
More  wistAillT  by  many  timee, 
Huui  in  small  poets'  nlaj4boi  tbjmm, 
That  make  her,  In  their  ruefel  storiea^ 
To  answer  to  infrogatorleay 
And  most  nnconanonably  depoaa 
Things  of  which  she  nothiac  knows; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  aaj, 
lis  wrested  to  the  lorer^s  fhnqr. 
Qnoth  he,  0  whither,  wi^ed  wain, 

Alt  thon  fled  to  my ^Beho,  "  minf 

I  thought  th'  hadst  soom'd  to  bodge  a  atap 

Vor  Kaar.    (Quoth  Echo)  "  Many  guep."       i 

Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part? 

Then  what  has  quell'd  thy  stnbbora  beaiif 

HaTetheee  bones  ratti'd,  and  this  head        / 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 

Nor  did  I  CTer  winoe  or  grudge  it. 

Por  thy  dear  sake  (Quoth  she),  "  Mom  badflri 

Think'ft  thou  'twill  not  be  lakl  F  th*  dUh, 

Thou  tom'st  thy  back?    Qnoth  Ifiebo)  **fttW 

To  run  firom  thoae  th'  hadst  OTerooma 

Thna  cowardly?    (Qnoth  Echo)  **  Mum." 

But  what  a  rengeanoe  makes  thee  fly 

Vrom  me  too  as  thine  enemy? 

(te  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  haTc  endur^  for  thee; 

Yet  shame  and  honor  mi^t  preTall 

To  keep  thee  thos  ftom  turning  tail: 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  liis  blood  !■ 

His  honor's  cause?  ^uoth  ahe)  "A  puddii^ 
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Hoc  eat  quod  palles?    Cur  quls  mm  prandeat,  boo  « 

PxBS.,Saft.l 

Is  it  for  this  yon  gain  those  meager  koka, 
And  sacrifloe  your  dinner  to  yonr  books? 

SEvxRiiL  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished 
refined  a^es  of  the  world,  discovered  than 
again  in  Uie  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  thi 
learning  which  was  then  extant,  and  had  theb 
lives  entirely  disengaged  from  business,  It 
wonder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  ^ 
for  higher  performances,  employed  many  Ik 
the  composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing 
quired  much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  hgn 
half  the  i£neid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes ! 
of  the  beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  Age ;  wk 
in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  .£neia  wanfe 
thing  but  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  tb 
perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likewiM 
nymn  in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
filled  a  whole  book,  though  it  consisted  oafl 
eight  following  words : 

Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidera,  coelo. 

Thou  hast  as  many  Tirtues,  0  Virgin,  as  there  an 
heaTen. 

The  poet  rang"  the  changes  upon  these  ei^ 
ral  words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  w 
most  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  tb 
which  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  th 
who  had  so  much  time  upon  their  hands  c 
only  restore  all  the  antiauated  pieces  of  fal 
but  enrich  the  world  witn  inventions  of  tba 
It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the  prodao' 
anagrams,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  trail 
tioii  of  one  word  into  anoUier,  or  the  tun 
the  same  set  of  letters  into  different  words ; 
may  change  night  into  day,  or  black  into 
if  Chance,  who  is  the  ^dcless  that  preaid 
these  sorts  of  composition,  shall  so  direct 
member  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to  this  1 
writing,  calls  bis  rival,  who  (it  seems)  w 
torted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  tl 
not  properly  bdlong  to  them,  "  the  anagn 
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Whuk  the  waMgnaunaiUt  takaa  a  nmme  to  work 
apoD,  lie  conaid^  it  at  fint  aa  a  mine  not  broken 
op,  which  will  not  ahow  the  traaaure  it  contains, 
till  he  shall  hare  apent  many  hoars  in  the  search 
of  it ;  for  it  is  hia  ousinesa  to  find  out  one  word 
that  conceals  itaelf  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  varietT  of  stationa  in  which  they 
can  poaaibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  sen- 
tfeman,  who,  when  thia  kind  of  wit  was  in  fash- 
ion, endeaTored  to  gain  hia  mistress's  heart  by  it. 
She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The 
loTer  not  being  able  to  make  anything  of  Mary,  by 
certain  libertiea  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing 
eonverted  it  into  Moll ;  and  after  haying  shut  him- 
self up  Cur  half  a  year,  with  indefatigaUe  industiy 
produced  an  anagram.  Upon  the  presenting  it 
to  hia  miatiess,  who  was  a  httle  Texea  in  her  heart 
to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told 
him,  to  hia  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had  mistaken 
hsr  aimanie,  for  that  it  waa  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 


.QildaBuiii 


BIhuaa  Imbor- 


The  lorer  waa  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune, 
insomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his 
•entes,  which  indeed  had  been  yery  much  impaired 
by  that  oontinual  application  he  nad  giyen  to  his 
anagram 
Tlie  s 


probably  inyented  about  the 
time  with  the  anagram,  thoqgh  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  inyentor  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  sim- 
ple aerostic  ia  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a 
person,  or  thing,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
aeyo^  ycrsea,  and  by  that  means  written,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ohineee,  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
But  beside  these  there  are  compound  acrostics, 
when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep. 
I  haye  aeen  some  of  them  where  the  yerses  have 
not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity, 
but  haye  had  the  same  name  running  down  like  a 
aeam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  ia  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acroatiea,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chro- 
nogram.   This  kind  of  wit  i^pears  yery  often  on 
Diaoy  flM^dem  medals,  especially  those  of  Ger- 
many, when  they  represent  in  Uie  inscription  the 
year  in  which  th«y  were  coined.    Thus  we  see  on 
a  medal  of  Ountayus  Adolphus   the    following 
words,  CnlsrVa  DuX  xaoo  TalVMraVs.    If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  the  fibres  out  of  the  sey- 
ersl  woraa,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order, 
you  will  find  they  amount  to  Mocxyyvii,  or  1627, 
the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  stamped  ;  for  as 
aome  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  raat,  and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
eonaidend  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as  letters 
and  aa  figures.    Your  laborious  Oermau  wits  will 
turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  inge- 
nioua  devioes.     A  man  would  think  they  were 
aearchinff  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead 
of  that  they  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L, 
an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.    Wnen  therefore  we  meet  with 
any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  tJie  thought,  as  for  the  year  of 
the  Lord. 

The  boota-ri roes  were  the  favorites  of  the  French 
iiatiMi  for  a  whole  agje  together,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another, 
drawn  np  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet, 
who  was  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the 
MOM  order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list : 
the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the  more 
cxtraordinarf  wm§  the  genias  d  the  poet  that 
etmU  meeommodaie  hit  venm  to  them,    I  do  oat 


know  any  greater  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and 
learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  fol- 
lows the  declension  of  empire)  than  me  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  this  foolisn  kind  of  wit.  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  thctrouble  to  see  examples  of  it, 
let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure  Qallant ;  where 
the  author  every  month  ^ves  a  list  of  rhymes  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be  com- 
municatea  to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the 
succeeding  month.  That  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember last,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Lauriers 
Ouerriers 
Musette 
Lisette 

Casars 
Etendars 
Houlette 
Folette 


One  would  be  amased  to  see  so  learned  a  man 
as  Menaffe  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle 
in  the  foUowinff  passage: 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  haa  told  me  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he 
took  his  pen  into  his  hand ;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  when  I  was 
making  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterward  perhaps  three 
or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one  day 
showed  Monsieur  Qombaud  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  in  which,  among  others,  I  had  made  use  of 
the  four  following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis, 
Mame,  Ame ;  desiring  him  to  eive  me  his  opinion 
of  it.  He  told  me  immediately,  thai  my  verses 
were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  bis 
reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes  are  too  com- 
mon; and  for  that  reason  easy  to  bo  put  into 
verse.  *  Marry,*  says  I, '  if  it  be  so,  I  am  very  well 
rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But 
by  Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave,  '  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses  were 
ffood.' "  Vide  Menagiana.*  Thus  far  the  learned 
Menage,  whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  bout-rimes  made 
them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were 
tasks  which  the  French  ladies  used  to  impose  on 
their  lovers.  But  when  a  ^ve  author,  like  him 
above-mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be 
anything  more  ridiculous  ?  Or  would  not  one  be 
apt  to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty,  and 
did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  ne  had  finished 
his  poem? 

I  shall  only  add  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a 
poem  entitled.  La  Di^faite  des  Bouts-Rimes,  The 
Kout  of  the  Bouts-Rimes. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and 
generally  applauded  by  i^oraut  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  couplet  m  such  comoosition  is 
good,  the  rhyme  aads  little  to  it ;  ana  if  bad,  it 
will  not  bo  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recom- 
mend it.  I  am  afraid  that  mat  numbers  of  those 
who  admire  the  incoioparable  Hudibras,  do  it  more 
on  account  of  those  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the 
parts  that  really  deserve  admiration.  I  am  sure  I 
nave  heard  the 

Pulpit,  drum  ccclalMttc, 

Wm  best  with  fiit,  \nitoMi  Qt  a  «tk^\ 


•Horn.  I.  p.  174,  fia^  eft.  AmAnll^ 
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ROM  over: 


Who  had  read  Alexander 

more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of 
wit  in  the  whole  poem.— 0. 
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Kon  eqaidem  atndeo  bullatto  at  mihi  nugif 
Paghia  tnxmioafe)  dare  pondna  idonea  fumo. 

Pua.,  Sat  T,  19. 

Tis  not  faideed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  triflee,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  nolae^— Detdih. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been 
so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that 
which  consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  punning. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed  which  the 
soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The 
seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and 
though  tney  may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection, 
and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up 
in  the  greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cul- 
tiTatedby  the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural 
to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raise  the  mind  to 
poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other  more  noble  arts. 
It  often  breaks  out  in  puns  and  quibbles. 

Ajistotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book 
of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces  instuices  of  them  out 
of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
tonffue.  Cicero  nas  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory.  Quotes  abundance  of 
sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  wnicn  also  upon  examina- 
tion prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
pun  chiefly  flourished  was  in  the  rei^  of  King 
James  the  First.  That  learned  monar^  was  him- 
self a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bish- 
ops or  privy-counselors  that  had  not  some  time  or 
other  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  co- 
nundrum. It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that  the 
pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had 
oeen  before  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  lu- 
dicrous compositions  but  was  now  delivered  with 
great  gpravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The 
neatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made 
frequent  use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  are  fuU 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  rep«*ntance 
by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling 
for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  ^reat  authorities,  which' 
seem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this 
l>iece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric 
nave  treated  of  punning  with  very  great  respect, 
and  divided  the  severS  kinds  of  it  into  nard 
names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of 
speech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  dis- 
course. I  remember  a  country  schoolmaster  of  my 
acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in 
company  witli  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon 
to  be  tne  greatest  paragrommatist  among  the 
modems.  upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  learned 
friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  fa- 
mous punster ;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Paranomaftia,  that 
he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Ploce^  but  that  in  his 
humble  opinion  he  shone  most  in  the  Ardanachuia. 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university 
of  this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infested  witn 
puns ;  but  whether  or  no*  this  might  not  arise  from 


the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  sitnatBd,  ( 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the 
termination  of  more  skillful  naturalists. 

After  this  i^ort  history  of  punninff,  one  wo 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  oanished 
of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  espeoii 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  tne  writings  of 
most  ancient  polite  authors.  To  account  for  t' 
we  must  consider  that  the  first  race  of  anth 
who  were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  df 
tutc  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism;  and  for  1 
reason,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in  gr 
ness  of  genius,  they  fell  short  of  them  in  aocui 
and  correctness.  The  modems  cannot  reach  i. 
beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections.  W 
the  world  was  furnished  with  tnese  authors  of 
first  eminence,  there  cprew  up  another  set 
writers,  who  gained  themselves  a  reputation 
the  remarks  which  they  made  on  the  works 
those  who  preceded  them.  It  was  one  of  the 
ployments  of  these  secondary  authors  to  < 
tinguish  the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of 
ana  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less  perfect 
cording  as  they  were  founded  in  truth.  It  ii 
wonder,  therefore,  that  even  such  authors  as  \ 
crates,  Plato,  and  Oicero,  should  have  such  11 
blemishes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  authon 
a  much  inferior  character,  who  have  written  si 
thos(^  several  blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do 
find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation  made 
tween  puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of  the  ano 
authors,  except  Quinctilian  and  Longinus. 
when  this  distinction  was  once  settled,  it  wssi 
natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  Ai 
the  revival  of  this  false  wit,  it  hiqppened  about 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it 
once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and  di 
peared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question, 
as  it  has  sunk  in  one  aee  and  risen  in  anoths 
will  again  recover  itself  in  some  distant  perio 
time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall  prevail  n 
wit  and  sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  ^ 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's 
ductions,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers, 
our  posterity  will  in  a  few  yean  degenerate  ia 
race  of  punsters :  at  least,  a  man  ma;^  be  verj 
cusable  for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind, 
has  seen  acrostics  handed  about  the  town  i 
great  secrecy  and  applause ;  to  which  I  must 
add  a  little  epigram  called  the  Witches'  Pn 
that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  b 
ward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed 
way  and  blessed  the  other.  When  one  sees  i 
are  actually  such  painstakers  among  our  Bri 
wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in?  II 
must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  mi 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire;  for  I  am  of  the 
philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  must  suffer  f 
one  or  tne  other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  f 
the  paw  of  a  lion  than  from  the  hoof  of  an 
I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  o^  pi 
There  is  a  most  crying  dullness  on  both  sides 
have  seen  tory  acrostics  and  whig  anagrams,  ani 
not  quarrel  with  either  of  them  because  Uiey 
wliiga  or  tories,  but  because  they  are  anagr 
and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued 
history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  down 
I  shall  here  oiefine  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  f 
the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound, 
differ  in  the  sense.  The  only  way,  therefon 
try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  diffe 
language.  If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pronoc 
it  tnie ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experiment, 
may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In  ^ 
one  may  say  of  a  pun  as  the  countryman  descri 
his  nigutiiigale,  tnat  it  is  "vox  et  ffnUna  mJ 
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I  MHind,  and  nothing  but  a  sound."  On  the  con- 
wrj,  one  maj  represent  true  wit  bj  the  descrip- 
on  which  Ariiteneius  makes  of  a  fine  woman ; 
hen  she  is  drasaed  she  is  beautiful,  when  she  is 
idraased  she  is  beautiful ;  or,  as  Mercerus  has 
inslated  it  more  emphatically ^*'/iMfMif«r,/)niio«a 


fh 


Ko.ea.]    FRIDAY,  MAT  11,  1711. 

Boflmdi  nete  n|wn  6st  atpriiielpliiiny  at  flnu. 

BML,  An.  Pott,  Ter.  800. 

Sooad  Jmagmtnt  It  the  grooikl  of  writing  well. 
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has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  eudea- 
«■  to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not  always 
e  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words  are  as 
Uow:  "And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
■BOO  of  that  common  observation,  '  That  men 
ho  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memo- 
BS,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judnnent  or 
cpot  reason.'  For  wit  lying  most  m  the  assem- 
a^  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
ikkneaa  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any 
■emUanoe  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
eaaant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
Dcy :  juot^ment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
her  aide,  m  separating  carefully  one  from  another 
eaa  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference, 
flRhjy  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
r  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is 
war  oi  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor 
id  allaaion  ;  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  that 
Icrtainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes 

lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  accept- 
ile  to  all  people." 

This  is,  I  thmk,  the  best  and  most  philosophi- 
i  account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wiv, 
hich  generally,  thoueh  not  always,  consists  in 
ich  a  resemUuce  ana  congruity  of  ideas  as  this 
itbor  mentions.  I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  wa^ 
'  explanation,  that  every  resemblance  of  iaoas  is 
It  chat  which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  a 
le  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  tlic  reader. 
liese  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more 
irtieularly  the  last  of  them.  In  order,  there- 
re,  that   the  resemblance  in  the  ideas  be  wit, 

is  ni'cessanr  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too 
tar  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for 
here  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  surprise. 
>  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  another, 

U>  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that 
'  milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colors  by 
oae  of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unk^ss, 
«ide  this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some 
rther  congruity  discovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that 

capable  of  giving  the  reader  some  surprise. 
bus  when  a  poi>t  tells  us  the  Ixvsom  of  his  mis- 


i*i  a4  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the 
imparimo  ;  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is 
«  c*ild  u«,  it  then  jjrows  into  wit.  Ever)'  rejuler's 
lemonr  may  supply  him  with  innumerable  in- 
aiicf^' f>f  tKe  same  nature.  For  this  reason,  the 
militudes  in  heroic  pix^ts.  who  endeavor  rather 
»  fill  the  mind  with  groat  conceptions  than  to  di- 
*rt  it  with  such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have 
•Idom  aovthini^  in  them  that  can  D«*  called  wit. 
r.  Ixpcke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  expla- 
ition.  comprehends  most  of  the  species  of  wit, 
I  metaphor*,  similitudes,  allegories,  enigmas, 
ottoeri,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic 
ritings.  burlesque,  and  all  the  methods  of  al- 
ision.     There  are  many  other  species  of  wit  (how 


*  l>n*^\  "be  \f  brmutifut,  andr  med  tha  U  beauty's  Mlf. 


remote  soever  thejr  may  appear  at  first  sight  from 
the  foregoing  description)  wnich  upon  examination 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resem- 
blance and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly 
consists  in  the  resemblance  and  congruity  some- 
times of  single  lettera,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams,  lipograms,  and  acrostics;  sometimes  of 
syllables,  as  in  echoes  and  doggerdi  rhymes:  some- 
times of  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles ;  and 
sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast  into 
the  figures  of  eg^,  axes,  or  altars:  nay,  some  cany 
the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as  to  ascnbe  it  even  to 
external  mimicry;  and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an 
ingenious  person  that  can  resemble  the  tone,  pos- 
ture, or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fore^ing  instances;  there  is  another 
kind  of  wit  which  consists  partly  in  the  resem- 
blance of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of 
words,  which  for  distinction-sake  I  shall  call 
mixed  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which 
abounds  in  Cowley,  more  tlian  in  any  other  author 
that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  g^at  deal 
of  it.  Mr.  Drydon  is  very  sparing  in  it.  Milton 
had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the 
same  class  with  Milt<m.  The  Italians,  even  in 
their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur  Boileau, 
who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets,  has 
everywhere  rejected  it  with  scorn.  It  we  look 
after  mixed  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall 
find  it  nowhere  but  iu  the  epi^^rammatists.  There 
are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  m  the  little  poem  as- 
cribed to  Musaus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modem  comoo- 
sition.  If  we  looK  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  nud 
none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Vii^l,  Lucretius,  or  Ca- 
tullus ;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  Ovid,  and  scaree  anything  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumeraole  branches  of  mixed  wit, 
I  shall  choose;  one  instance  which  may  be  met  with 
in  all  the  writers  of  this  class.  The  passion  of 
love,  in  its  nature,  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
fire ;  for  which  reason  the  words  fire  and  flame  are 
made  use  of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets 
therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite 
number  of  witticisms.  Cowley,  observing  the 
cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  con- 
siders thcin  as  burning-glasses  made  of  ice;  and 
finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities of  love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be 
habitable.  When  his  mistress  has  read  his  letter 
written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding  it  to  the  ^re, 
he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by 
love's  flame.  When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were 
inward  heat  that  distilled  tnose  drops  from  the 
limbeck.  When  she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond 
eiifhty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than 
when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love  is  a 
fire  that  naturally  mounts  upward;  his  happy 
love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his  unhappy 
love  flames  of  hell.  When  it  does  not  let  iiim 
sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that,  sends  up  no  smoke ;  when 
it  is  opposed  by  counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire 
that  raees  the  more  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it. 
Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  had  cut  his 
loves,  he  observed  that  his  written  flames  had 
burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.  When  he  re- 
solves to  give  over  his  passion,  he  tells  us  that 
one  burnt  like  him  forever  dreads  the  fire.  His 
heart  is  an  i£tna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop, 
incloses  Cupid's  forge  in  it.  His  endeavoring  to 
drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the 
fire.    He  would  insinuate  to  hia  mxatraaa  \2haki>M 
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fire  of  loTe,  like  that  of  tlie  sun  (which  produces 
•o  manj  living  creatureB\  should  not  only  warm, 
but  beget.  Love  in  another  place  cooks  pleasure 
at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen 
in  every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in  everj 
eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears  and  burnt 
in  love,  like  a  ship  set  un  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these 
instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire 
with  those  of  love;  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
•peaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  ns  real  fire, 
•urprises  the  reader  with  those  seeming  resem- 
blances or  contradictions,  that  make  up  all  the 
wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixed  wit  therefore 
is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more 
or  less  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas 
or  in  the  words.  Its  foundations  are  laid  partly 
in  falsehood  and  partly  in  truth ;  reason  puts  in 
her  claim  for  one  naif  of  it,  and  extravagance  for 
the  other.  The  only  province  therefore  for  this 
kind  of  wit  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasional 
poems  that  in  their  own  nature  are  nothing  else  but 
a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head 
of  mixed  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admirable 
poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it, 
oad  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  wrote; 
and  indeed,  all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary 
genias. 

It  may  be  expected  since  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Drydeu's  defini- 
tion of  wit ;  which,  wiUi  aU  the  deference  that  is 
due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so 
properly  a  aefinition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in 
general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  "  a  propriety 
of  words  and  thouffhts  adapted  to  the  subject.^' 
If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that  ever 
set  pen  to  paper.  It  is  certain  there  never  was  a 
ffreater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted 
to  the  subject,  than  what  that  author  has  made 
use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall  only  appeal  to 
my  reader  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any  notion 
he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater 
wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley  ;  and  Virgil  a  much  more 
facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
penetrating  of  all  French  critics  has  taken  pains 
to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought  to 
be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  basis 
of  aU  wit  is  truth  ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be 
valuable,  of  which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- 
work. Boileau  has  endeavored  to  inculcate  the 
aame  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  Tnis  is  that  natural  way  of 
writing,  that  beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so 
much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the  ancients ; 
and  which  nobody  deviates  from,  but  those  who 
want  strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine 
in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  wiio  want 
this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that  majestic  sim- 
plicity to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after 
foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of 
wit  of  what  kind  soever  escape  them.  I  look 
upon  tliese  writers  as  Qoths  in  poetry,  who,  like 
those  in  architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up 
to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romanrt,  have  endeavorod  to  supply  its  place 
with  all  the  extravagances  of  an  irregular  fSmcy. 
Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation 
on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  JBiieas,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Ovid,"  says  he,  speakinjBf 
of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and  ^neas,  "  takes  it 
np  after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an 


ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new-ereatod  S 
dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before  her  dea 
the  ungrateful  fugitive,  and  very  unlnckilj 
himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  mi 
much  superior  in  force  to  him  on  the  sanie  iul 
I  think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I 
translated  botn.  Tiie  famous  autiior  of  the 
of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own  ;  he  borrow 
from  a  ^ator  master  in  his  own  profession, 
which  IS  worse,  improves  nothing  which  he  i 
Nature  fails  him,  and,  bein^  lorced  to  hii 
shift,  he  luis  recourse  to  witticism.  This  pi 
indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  nves  hm 
preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem. 

Were  I  not  supported  by  ko  great  an  autbi 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  rentui 
observe,  that  the  taste  of  most  of  our  £n| 
poets,  as  well  as  readers,  is  extremely  (9othic. 
quotes  Monsieur  Segrais,  for  a  threefold  die 
tion  of  the  readers  of  poetry;  in  the  first  of  w 
he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  readers,  whoi 
does  not  treat  as  such  with  regard  to  their  ^oa 
but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarseneaa  of  1 
taste.     His  words  are  as  follow  :   "  Segiaia 
distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry,  acooidis 
their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  daa 
[He  mignt  have  said  me  same  of  writeiB  tof 
he  had  pleased.]    "  In  the  lowest  form  he  pi 
those  whom    he  calls  Les  Petite  Eaprita,  i 
things  as  our  upper-gallery  audience  in  at 
house ;  who  like  nothing  out  the  husk  ana 
of  wit,  and  prefer  a  quioble,  a  conceit,  aa 
gram,  before  solid  sense  and  elegant  ezpraM 
These  are  mob  readers.    If  Virgil  ana  Mm 
stood  for  parliament-m^,  we  know  already 
would  carry  it.    But  though  they  made  the  gi 
est  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cried  the  low 
the  best  of  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of  Yn 
Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  oyer  in  hi 
but  not  naturalised ;  who  have  not  landa  of 
pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  then 
are  not  privileged  to  poll.*    The    autibon 
of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them  o 
mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  mastera  of  the  € 
monies  in  a  bear-guden ;  yet  these  are  they ' 
have  the  most  acunirers.    But  it  often  happ 
to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  raaden 
prove  their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  br  v 
mg  better  books,  and  by  conversation  wiSk  \ 
of  judgment),  they  soon  forsake  them." 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  withpnt  obi 
ing,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  passa^  abore-fl 
tioned  has  discovered  the  most  fruitful  aonra 
wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  na 
to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out : 
several  kinds.  For  not  only  the  reaemUanoo, 
tlie  opposition  of  ideas,  does  very  often  prod 
wit ;  as  I  could  show  in  several  little  pointa,  to 
and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  u 
in  some  future  speculation.-— 0. 


*TopoUliaaedherBMrigaUyiiif  to  vote;  bnt  hi 
ty  of  Rpeech,  the  poll  only  aaoertainf  tha  mi^ocitj  of  vdi 
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Uiunano  eaa^tl  oerricem  pkrtor  aquinun 
Jnnsere  A  Tellt,  et  TariM  iuduocre  planus^ 
Undlqu^  eollatin  membrli  at  torpitor  atnun 
D^KbaiX  in  plKein  muli«r  fimnom  rapam*; 
^wrtatum  admiaii  riram  teneatls  ainici? 
Credite,  JPiaone*,  i«ti  UbaljB  fbrs  Ubrum 
Penimilein,  ci\|u«,  T«lat  vgri  ■ntmnf^  TsnaB 
nngcntnr  «pecieiw— Hcul,  An.  Poet.,  T«r.  1. 

If  In  A  pktore,  Pino,  you  ihonkl  toe 

A  haadiome  wonmn  with  a  fl«h*<  tail. 

Or  a  nian'f  bead  upon  a  bone**  neck, 

Or  Umbi  of  brartu,  of  the  mo«t  different  Undfl, 

Oorerd  with  fbathera  of  aU  lorU  of  Urde: 

WooU  jou  not  laucti,  and  think  the  painter  mad? 

Tnut  me,  that  book  ia  aa  ridkiUoiUf 

Wboi<e  Incoherent  »tyle,  like  tick  men'i  dreama, 

Taiiaa  all  ■hapee,  and  mixes  all  eztxemeii. 

Hoflooncoir. 

It  is  reiT  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself 
non  a  sumcct  on  which  it  has  been  long  em- 
bjed.  Tne  thoughts  will  be  rising  of  theni- 
dres  from  time  to  time,  thon^h  we  gdve  them 

0  encouragement ;  as  the  tossing  and  fl^ctna- 
mt  of  the  sea  continue  several  hours  after  the 
inda  are  laid. 

It  is  Xfi  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream 
rntffon,  which  formeu  into  one  continued  allc- 
tf^^3)w  several  6chemes  of  wit,  whether  false, 
dzed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
te  papers. 

Methoueht  I  was  transported  into  a  country 
lat  wwLA  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments, 
ovemed  by  the  goddess  of  Falsehood,  an^  cn- 
tled  the  K^on  of  False  Wit.  There  was  no- 
ting in  the  wlds^  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that 
ppwed  natural.  Several  of  the  trees  blossomed 
ft  leaf- gold,  some  of  them  produced  bone-lace, 
nd  some  uf  them  precious  stones.  The  fountains 
labbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with 
tegs,  wild  boars,  and  mermaids  that  lived  amons 
he  waters  ;  at  the  same  time  that  dolphins  ana 
crreral  kiudi  of  fish  played  upon  tlie  banks,  or 
Dok  their  pastime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds 
md  manr  of  them  golden  beaks  and  human 
oioes.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  smells 
r  incense,  amber^s,  and  pulvillios  ;*  and  were 
>  interwoven  witn  one  another,  that  they  grew 

Lin   pieces  of  embroidery.    The  winds  were 
i  with  siehs  and  messages  of  distant  lovers. 
J  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  tliis  enchanted  I 
ildemeM,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  j 
ililoquief  upon  the  several  wonders  which  lay 
fifore  me,  wncn,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found ' 
loe  were  artificial  echoes  in  every  walk  that,  by  | 
yi£tious  of  certain  words  which  i  spoke,  agreed  \ 
lt&  nie,  or  contradicted  me,  in  everything  I  said. ' 

1  the  midst  of  my  conversation  with  these  in- .' 
isihle  ci»aip<iuions,  I  discovered  in  the  center  of  | 
▼err  dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric  built  after 
fesGrothic  manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable 
«Tice«  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.     I 
unediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 


ook  in  our  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.     Upon  '• 
is  rijfhr  hand  was  Industry,  with  a  lamp  buru- 
ig  before  her  ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a , 
onk«;v  'ittin;;  <»ii  h*rr  shoulder.     Ht'foro  his  feet 
erv  <'MHi  an  altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which, '. 
i  I  aiiLrtrard  f<>und  was  shaped  in  that  manner  ! 
cuMLfly  with  thi*  inscription  that  surrounded  it. ! 
pi>u  tn«'  altar  tliere  lay  several  offerings  of  axes, 
mg«,  and  ogg^,  cut  in  papi>r,  and  inscribed  with  | 
TM*.     The  temple  was  filled  with  votaries,  who 
iplied   themselves    to    different    diversions,  as 

*PalTlllJoa,  Bweot  scents. 


their  fancies  direoted  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I 
saw  a  regiment  of  anagrams,  who  were  conti- 
nually in  motion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  facing  about,  doubnng  their  ranks,  shiftixig 
their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into  aJl 
the  figures  and  counter-marches  of  the  most 
changeable  and  perplexed  exercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  the  l>ody  of  acrostics, 
made  up  of  very  disproportioned  persons.  It  was 
disposed  into  three  columns,  the  ofiicers  planting 
themselves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  eacB 
column.  The  ofiicers  were  all  of  them  at  least 
six  feet  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper 
men  ;  but  the  common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the 
spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly 
look  upon  them  without  laughing.  There  were 
behind  the  acrostics  two  or  three  files  of  chrono- 
grams, which  difllsred  only  from  the  former  as 
their  officers  were  equipped  like  the  fia^ure  of 
Time)  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand  and  a 
scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  posts  promis- 
cuously among  the  private  men  whom  they  com- 
manded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the 
very  face  of  the  Deity,  methought  I  saw  Uie  phan- 
tom of  Tryphiodorus,the  lipogrammatist,  engaged 
in  a  ball  with  Tour-and-twenty  persons,  who  pur- 
sued him  by  turns  through  all  the  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  being  able 
to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western 
end  of  the  temple,  I  inquirea  into  what  they  were 
doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the 
great  magazine  of  rebuses.  These  were  several 
things  of  the  most  dificrent  natures  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps 
like  fa^ts.  You  mi^t  behold  an  anchor,  a 
night-rail,  and~a  bobby-norse,  bonnd  up  toeether. 
One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me  yery  mnda  sur- 
prised, told  me  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit 
in  several  of  those  bundles,  and  that  he  would 
explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleased  ;  I  thanked  him 
for  his  civility,  but  told  nim  I  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was  eoing  out  of  the 
temple,  I  observed  in  one  cornerof  it  a  cluster  of 
men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and 
diverting  themselves  at  a  game  of  crambo.  I 
heard  several  double  rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them, 
which  raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merrf 
people  engaged  at  a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole 
jest  was  to  mistake  one  person  for  another.  To 
give  occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  ther 
were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress, 
though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  resem- 
blance in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old  man 
was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  l>oy,  a  woman  for 
a  man,  and  a  black -a-moor  for  a  European,  which 
very  often  produced  great  peals  of  lauc^hter. 
These  I  jessed  to  be  a  party  of  puns.  But  oeing 
very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic, 
which  had  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the 
temple,  and  crossed  over  the  nelds  that  lay  about 
it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make.  I  was  not 
gone  far,  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  alarms,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  man^ 
of  an  enemy :  and,  as  I  afterward  found,  was  in 
reality  what  I  apprehended  it.  There  appeared 
at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  Deautiful  aspect; 
her.  name  was  Truth.  On  her  right  hand  there 
marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore  several  qtdvcn 
on  his  shoulders,  and  gprasped  several  arrows  in 
his  hand.  His  name  was  Wit  The  approach 
of  these  two  enemies  filled  all  thft  tcKiitonaik  ^ 
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False  Wit  with  an  unspeakable  eonstemation,  inso- 
much that  the  goddeas  of  those  regions  appeared 
in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  wiUi  the  several 
inferior  deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces 
which  I  had  before  seen  in  the  temple,  who  were 
now  drawn  up  in  arraj,  and  prepared  to  give 
their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of 
the  enemy  was  verj  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the  re- 
ffions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into  a 
body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as 
neuters,  and  attend  the  issue  ot  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers 
of  the  enchanted  region  which  I  have  before 
described,  were  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Mixed 
Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they 
were  mustered  together  in  an  army.  There  were 
men  whose  bodies  were  stuck  fuU  of  darts,  and 
women  whose  eyes  were  burning-glasses :  men 
that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had 
breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe 
several  monsters  of  the  like  nature,  that  com- 
posed this  great  army;  which  immediately  fell 
asunder,  and  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the  one 
half  throwing  themselves  behind  the  banners  of 
Truth,  and  the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  and  advanced  some  paces  before  Uie  front 
of  her  army;  but  as  the  dazzling  light  which 
flowed  from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her,  she 
faded  insensibly ;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space, 
she  looked  ratner  like  a  huge  phantom,  than  a 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess  of 
Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her,  she  fell 
away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the  bright- 
ness of  her  presence ;  so  that  there  did  not  re- 
main the  least  trace  or  impression  of  her  figure  in 
the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations 
g[row  thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one  after  another, 
till  the  whole  hemisphere  is  extinguished  ;  such 
was  the  vanishing  or  the  goddess  :  and  not  only 
of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that 
attended  her,  which  sympathized  with  their 
leader,  and  shrank  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as 
the  goddess  disa*()peared.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  temple  sank,  the  fish  betook  themselves 
to  the  streams  and  the  wild  beasts  to  the  woods, 
the  fountains  recovered  their  murmurs,  the  birds 
their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers 
their  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true 
and  genuine  appearance.  Though  I  still  con- 
tinued asleep,  I  fancied  myself,  as  it  were,  awak- 
ened out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  won- 
ders, which  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imagi- 
nation, I  took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit 
and  Truth  ;  for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  first,  without  seeing  tne  other  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  behind  them  a  strong 
compact  IkkIv  of  figures.  The  genius  of  Heroic 
Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a 
laurel  on  iier  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with 
^press,  and  covered  witli  robes  dipped  in  blood. 
»Eitire  had  smiles  in  her  look,  and  a  dagger  under 
her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thun- 
derbolt ;  and  Comedy  by  her  mask.  After  seve- 
ral other  figures,  Epi^am'  inarched  up  in  the  rear, 
who  had  been  post^'d  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  rev<»lt  to  tho 
enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected  to  favor  in  his 
heart.  I  wan  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was 
sometniug  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his 
loola,  as  inspired  me  at  once  witn  love  and  ter- 


ror. As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspa 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  snc 
in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it ;  but  at 
reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of  [ 
knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  that 
awaked. — C. 


No.  64]     MONDAY,  MAY  14,  1711 

Uie  TiTimus  amUtSofa 

Pftapertate  omnes Juv.,  Sat  Ui,  188. 

The  tmoo  of  wetJtli  In  porertj  ▼• 


The  most  improper  things  we  conunii 
conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  thu 
of  fashion.     Instances  might  bo  given,  in 
a  prevailing  custom  makes  us  act  against  th 
of^  nature,  law,  and  common  sense ;  but  at  ] 
I  shall  confine  my  consideration  to  the  e 
has  upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into  oni 
vior  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  moc 
The  f  ustom  of  representing  the  ^ef  we  hi 
the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certain 
its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  m 
much  distressed  U>  take  the  proper  care  they 
of  their  dress.    By  degrees  it  prevailed,  thi 
as  had  this  inwara  oppression  upon  their  ; 
made  an  apologjr  for  not  joining  with  the 
the  world  in  their  ordinary  diversions  bjt 
suited  to  their  condition.    This,  therefore, ' 
first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were  und 
distress ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief  that  thi 
nothing  about  them  so  light  and  gay  as  to 
some  to  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  i 
reflections,  or  that  mi^ht  misrepresent  tl 
others.    In  process  of  time  this  laudable  d 
tion  of  the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  moun 
now  worn  by  heire  and  widows.    You  see  a 
but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in  the  eq 
of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  release  from  sd 
in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has  lost  a  l 
father.    This  fashion  of  sorrow  has  now  1 
a  generous  part  of  the  ceremonial  between  ] 
and  sovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of 
tions,  are  styled  brothere  to  each  ouer,  a 
on  the  purple*  upon  the  death  of  any  po 
with  whom  they  live  in  amity.    Courtiers,  i 
who  wish  themselves  such,  are  immediately 
with  grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this  disi 
their  prince ;  so  that  one  may  know  by  tl 
buckles  of  a  gentleman-usher,  what*ae§ 
friendship  any  deceased  monarch  maintatm 
the  court  to  which  he  belongs.    A  good  co 
habit  and  behavior  is  hiero^lyphical  on  tb 
casions.     He  deals  much  in  whispers,  ai 
may  see  he  dresses  according  to  the  best 
geuce. 

The  general  affectation  among  men,  of  i 
ing  greater  than  they  are,  makes  the  whoh 
run  into  the  habits  of  tiie  court.  You  i 
lady,  who  the  day  before  was  as  various  as 
bow,  upon  the  time  appointed  for  begini 
mourn,  as  dark  as  a  cloud.  This  humor  d 
prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  can  i 
any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on  thoi 
whoBe  incomes  demand  tlie  wantonness  < 
appearances ;  but  on  suqh  also  who  ha 
enough  to  clothe  them.  An  old  acquaint) 
mine,  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  who  nas  ns 
the  vanity  of  being  a  man  of  fashion  deep 
heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  tlie  n^ 
of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  u{ 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  turned  it 
Kinir  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his  c 
while  it  is  scouring  for  the  Emperor.     He  if 

*Rnjal  and  prfnoely  moumert  are  dad  in  pai 
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economist  in  his  eztrmra^nce,  mnd  makes  only  a 
fn»h  black  batton  on  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any 
potentate  of  small  territories  ;  he  indeed  adds  his 
crape  hat-band  for  a  prince  whose  exploits  he  has 
admired  in  the  Gazette.  But  whatever  compli- 
ments  may  be  made  ou  these  occasions,  the  tnie 
mourners  arc  the  mercers,  silkmen,  lacemen,  and 
milliners.  A  prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal  dis- 
position would  reflect  with  ereat  anxiety  upon 
the  prospect  of  his  death,  if  ne  considered  wnat 
numDers  would  be  reduced  to  misery  by  that 
accident  only.  He  would  think  it  of  moment 
enough  to  direct,  that  in  the  notification  of  his 
departure,  the  honor  done  to  him  might  be  re- 
strained to  those  of  the  household  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  should  be  si^fied.  He  would  think 
a  general  mourning  to  oe,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
lame  ceremony  which  is  practiced  in  barbarous 
aationa,  of  killing  their  slaves  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies of  their  kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully,  at  a  loss  for  many 
Booths  together,  to  guess  at  the  character  of  a 
man  who  came  now  and  then  to  our  coffee-house. 
He  ever  ended  a  newspaper  with  this  reflection, 
"Well,  I  see  all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  g6od 
health."  If  you  asked,  "Fray,  Sir,  what  says 
the  Postman  from  Vienna?"  He  answered,  "Make 
OS  thankful,  the  Qerman  princes  are  all  well/' — 
"What  does  he  say  from  Barcelona?"—" Ho  does 
not  speak  but  that  the  country  agrees  very  well 
with  the  new  Queen.*'  After  very  much  inquiry, 
I  found  this  man  of  universal  loyulty  was  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  silks  and  ribbons.  His  way 
is.  it  seems,  if  he  hires  a  weaver  or  workman,  to 
luiTe  it  ioMited  in  his  articles,  '*that  all  this  shall 
be  well  and  truly  performed,  provided  no  foreign 
potentate  shall  depart  this  life  within  the  time 
above-mentioned."  It  happens  that  in  all  public 
moamings  that  the  many  trades  which  depend  up- 
on oar  habits,  ire  during  that  folly  either  pinched 
with  present  want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent 
approach  of  it.  All  the  atonement  which  men 
can  make  for  wanton  expenses  (which  is  a  sort 
ot  insulting  the  scarcity  under  which  others  la- 
bor^ IB,  that  the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy  give 
rapplies  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  but  instead 
of  any  other  good  arising  from  the  affectation  of 
being  in  courtly  habits  of  mourning,  all  order 
seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it :  and  the  true  honor 
which  one  court  does  to  another  on  that  occasion, 
loses  its  force  and  efficacy.  When  a  foreign 
BuaiftcT  beholds  the  court  of  a  nation  (which 
iloarishes  in  riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside,  upon 
the  loss  of  his  master,  all  marts  of  splendor  and 
magnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a  joyful 
ptople,  he  will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  hon- 
or done  to  his  master,  than  when  he  sees  the 
(generality  of  the  people  in  the  same  habit.  When 
one  is  afraid  to  ank  tno  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom 
(^he  has  lost  of  her  family  ;  and  after  sunie  prepa- 
ration, endeavors  to  know  whom  she  mourns  for  ; 
how  ridiculous  is  it  to  hear  her  explain  herself, 
"  That  we  have  lost  one  of  the  house  of  Austria!" 
Princes  are  elevated  so  highly  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  it  is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to 
take  a  part  in  honors  done  to  their  memories,  ex- 
cept we  have  authority  for  it  by  being  related  in 
a  particular  manner  to  the  court  which  pays  the 
veneration  to  their  friendship,  and  seems  to  ex- 
press on  such  an  occasion  the  sense  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life  in  ^neral,  by  assuming  the 
babit  of  sorrow,  though  in  the  full  possession  of 
triumph  and  royalty.  R. 
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-Demetri,  teqne,  TIgelU, 


Discipnlarum  inter  Jolwo  plorare  r«thedrM. 

Hoe.,  1,  8at  z,  90. 

Demetrius  snd  Tlgelliaft,  know  your  place ; 

Go  hence,  snd  wfaine  unong  the  school-bqjr  noe. 

Arrxa  having  at  large  explained  what  wit  is, 
and  described  the  false  appearances  of  it,  all  that 
labor  seems  but  a  useless  inquiry,  without  aoms 
time  be  spent  in  considering  the  application  of  it. 
The  seat  of  wit,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the 
town  and  the  world,  is  the  playhouse ;  I  shall 
!  therefore  fill  this  paper  with  reflections  upon  the 
use  of  it  in  that  place.  The  application  or  wit  in 
the  theater  has  as  strong  an  effect  upon  the  man- 
ners of  our  gentlemen,  as  the  taste  or  it  has  upon 
the  writings  of  our  authors.  It  may,  perhaps, 
look  like  a  venr  presumptuous  work,  though  not 
foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to  tAx  the 
writings  of  such  as  have  long  nad  the  general  ap- 
plause of  a  nation  ;  but  I  shall  always  make  rea- 
son, truth,  and  nature,  the  measures  of  praise  and 
dispraise ;  if  those  are  for  me,  the  generality  of 
opinion  is  of  no  consequence  a^nst  me  ;  if  they 
are  against  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long 
support  me. 

Without  farther  preface,  I  am  going  to  look 
into  some  of  our  most  applauded  plays,  and  see 
whether  they  deserve  the  figure  they  at  present 
bear  in  the  imaginations  of  men  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall  chiefly 
dwell  upon  that  for  which  each  respective  play  is 
most  celebrated.  The  present  paper  shall  be  em- 
ployed upon  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.*  The  received 
character  of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of 
genteel  comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriet  are  the 
characters  of  gpreatest  consequence,  and  if  these 
are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the  play  is 
very  unjust 

1  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman 
should  be  honest  in  his  actions,  and  refined  in  his 
language.  Instead  of  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece 
is  a  direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in 
his  language.  Bellair  is  his  admirer  and  friend ; 
in  return  for  which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  great- 
er wit  than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reason- 
able to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  young  lady,  whose 
virtue,  ne  thinks,  will  last  no  longer  than  till  she 
is  a  wife,  and  then  she  cannot  but  fall  to  his 
share,  as  he  is  an  irresistible  fine  gentleman.  The 
falsehood  to  Mrs.  Lovcit,  and  the  barbarity  of  tri- 
umphing over  her  anguish  for  losing  nim,  is 
another  instance  of  his  honesty  as  well  as  his 
TOod-nature.  As  to  his  fine  languag^,  he  calls 
the  orange- woman,  who,  it  seems,  is  inclined  to 
grow  fat,  "An  overgrown  jade,  with  a  flasket 
of  guts  l)efore  her ;"  and  salutes  her  with  a  pretty 
phrase  of  "How  now.  Double  Tripe?"  Upon 
the  mention  of  a  country-gentlewoman,  whom  he 
knows  nothing  of  (no  one  can  imagine  why), 
"  he  will  lay  liis  life  she  is  some  awkward  ill- 
fashioued  country  toad,  who,  not  having  above 
four  dozen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned  her 
baldness  with  a  large  white  furze,  that  she  may 
look  sparkishly  in  the  fore-front  of  the  king's  box 
at  an  old  play."  Unnatural  mixture  of  senseless 
common-pisce ! 

As  to  tne  generosity  of  his  temper,  he  tells  his 
poor  footman,  "If  he  did  not  wait  better,"  he 
would  turn  him  away^n  the  insolent  phrase  of, 
"  I'll  uncase  you." 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriet  She  laughs  at  obedience 
to  an  absent  mother,  whose  tenderness  Busy  de- 

•<*The  Han  of  the  Mode.*'    8ir  Fopling  wm  Bern  Hewtt, 
■on  of  air  ThomM  Hewit,  of  Pidiiobury,  in  Hertfbrddiin, 
and  the  anthor's  own  character  is  xepreseuted  In  BaU« 
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scribes  to  be  very  cxaniflite,  for  "  that  she  in  so 
pleased  with  finding  llarriet  ai^'D,  tliat  8he  can- 
not chide  her  for  l^ing  out  of  the  way."  This 
witty  daughter  and  fine  lady  has  so  litth;  respect 
for  tniH  good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air  in 
taking  leave,  and  cries,  '*  In  what  struggle  is  my 
poor  mother  yonder !  See,  see,  her  head  tottering, 
oer  eyes  staring,  and  her  under-lip  trembling.'' 
But  All  this  is  atoned  for,  because  ''  she  has  more 
wit  than  is  usual  in  her  sex,  and  as  much  malice, 
thouffh  she  is  as  wild  as  you  could  wish  her, 
and  has  a  demureness  in  her  looks  that  makes  it 
80  surprising.''  Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit 
spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes  her  speak  her 
sense  of  marria^  very  ingenuously:  1  think," 
says  she,  "  I  might  be  brought  to  endure  him, 
aiid  that  is  all  a  reasonable  woman  should  expect 
in  a  husband."  It  is,  mcthinks,  unnatural,  that  we 
are  not  made  to  understand,  how  she  that  was  bred 
under  a  silly,  pious  old  mother,  that  would  never 
trust  her  out  of  her  sight,  came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  neglic^ncc  of 
everything  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ber and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very 
well  drawn  in  thi^  piece.  But  it  is  acnied,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, tliat  he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon 
all  order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character  of 
Boriinant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that  of 
Fopling.  He  says  of  one  of  his  companions,  that 
a  good  corres[>ondence  between  them  is  their  mu- 
tual interest.  Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  de- 
clares, their  being  much  to(^t}ier  "  makes  the  wo- 
men think  the  better  of  his  understanding,  and 
judge  more  favorably  of  my  reputation.  It  makes 
nim  pass  upon  some  for  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a  very  civil  person." 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  contra- 
diction to  good  manners,  good  sense,  and  common 
honesty;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
built  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innoccuc-e,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I 
take  the  shoemaker*  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gen- 
tleman of  the  play :  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist, 
if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character  as  given  by 
the  orange-woman,  who  is  herself  far  from  being 
the  lowest  in  the  play.  She  says  of  a  fine  man  who 
is  Dorimant's  companion,  tnere  "is  not  such 
another  heathen  in  the  town,  except  the  shoe- 
maker." His  pretension  to  be  the  hero  of  the  dra- 
ma, appears  still  more  in  his  own  description 
of  his  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  "  There  is," 
says  he,  "  never  a  man  in  town  lives  more  like  a 

gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do  ;  I  never  mind 
er  motions  ;  she  never  inquires,  into  mine.  We 
speak  to  one  another  civilly,  hate  one  another 
heartily ;  and  because  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  soak 
together,  we  have  each  of  us  our  several  settle- 
bed."  That  of  "  soaking  tog^ether  "  is  as  food  as 
if  Dorimant  had  spoken  it  himself ;  and  I  think, 
since  he  puts  human  nature  in  as  ugly  a  form  as 
the  circum.stance  will  bear,  and  is  a  staunch  un- 
believer, he  is  veiT  much  wronged  in  having  no 
part  of  the  good  fortune  bestowed  in  the  last  act. 
To  speak  plain  of  this  whole  work,  I  think 
nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence  and 
virtue,  can  make  any  one  see  this  comedy,  without 
observing  more  frequent  occasion  to  move  sorrow 
and  indignation,  than  mirth  and  laughter.  At 
the  same  time  I  allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  it  is 
nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and  degeneracy .f 

*  He  aim  WM  a  real  penon,  and  got  Tart  emplojrment  by 
tfao  reprewntation  of  htbi  In  this  play. 

t  How  could  it  bo  othenrine,  when  tibe  anthor  of  this  plaj 
waa  Sir  Oeorga  Kthsridge,  and  the  obanotar  of  Dorixnaat 
that  of  Wilmot,  Earl  ofBoobertarT 
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Motan  doceri  gaadet  Tonioot 
Matura  Tirgo,  et  flngitur  artibua 
Jam  nunc,  ot  inoeiitoa  amorea. 
De  tenero  meditatur  iUiguL 

Hoa.  1,  Od.  vl, ! 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 
Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  tnMle: 
Ionian  arUntii,  at  a  mighty  price, 
Inrtruot  her  in  the  mysteriea  of  Tiee, 
What  net*  to  fq>rcad,  where  snbtile  baita  to  h 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  tempa; 

Rosooi 

The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  sub 
very  ^reat  importance,  though  esq^^ss^  ^ 
any  air  of  gravity. 


« 
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"Sib, 

"  I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your  adf 
behalf  of  a  young  country  kinswoman  of 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  under  my  c 
her  education.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  < 
imagine  how  unformed  a  creature  it  is. 
comes  to  my  hands  just  as  nature  left  hff 
finished,  and  without  any  acquired  improve 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of  the 
Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  papers. 
Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  to  make  her  compi 
the  visible  graces  of  speech,  and  the  dun 
quence  of  motion ;  for  she  is  at  present  a  ] 
straneer  to  botli.  She  knows  no  way  to  e 
herself  but  by  her  tongue,  and  that  alVays 
nify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  serve  her  only 
with,  and  she  is  utterly  a  /orei^er  to  the  lai 
of  looks  and  glances.  In  this  I  fancy  yon 
help  her  better  than  anybody.  I  have  bei 
two  months  in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when 
not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she 
pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she  makei 
or  no  improvement.  Then  she. is  no  moi 
now  to  walk,  than  she  was  to  go  at  a  jei 
By  walking,  you  will  easily  know  I  met 
regular  but  easy  motion  which  gives  our  p 
so  irresistible  a  grace,  as  if  we  moved  to 
and  is  a  kind  of  disengaged  figure ;  or,  if 
so  speak,  recitative  dancing.  But  the  want 
I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find  she  has  i 
and  means  nothing  by  walking  but  to  chaa 
place.  I  could  pardon  too  her  blushing, 
knew  how  to  can^  herself  in  it,  and  if  it  d 
manifestly  injure  ner  complexion. 

"  They  "tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  hav 
the  world,  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding; 
makes  me  ambitious  of  some  instructions  iro 
for  her  improvement:  which  when  you  havefi 
me  with,  I  shall  farther  advise  with  you  abc 
disposal  of  this  fair  forester  in  marriage:  for 
make  it  no  secret  to  you,  that  her  person  an* 
cation  are  to  be  her  fortune. 

"I  am,  Sir, 
"Your  very  humble  servan 

"Sib, 

"  Being  employed  by  Celimene  to  make  v 
send  to  you  her  letter,  I  make  bold  to  recon 
the  case  therein  mentioned  to  your  considei 
because  she  and  I  happen  to  aiffer  a  little 
notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afra 
young  girl  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  spoiled:  the 
pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have  your  opinJ 
this  fine  thing  called  fine  breeding;  for  I  am 
it  differs  too  much  from  that  pUin  thing 
good  breeding. 

"  Your  most  humble  serva 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  edu 
our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  tak 
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of  their  pcraonii  and  neglect  their  minds ;  in  our 
■onA  we  are  no  intent  upon  adorning  their  minds, 
that  we  wholljr  neelect  their  bodies.  It  is  from 
Hiia  that  you^BhalT  see  a  joun?  lady  celebrated 
and  admired  in  ail  the  assemblies  about  town, 
vhfen  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a 
voom.  From  this  ill  management  it  arises,  that 
ve  freanentlj  obaenre  a  man's  life  is  half  spent, 
before  ne  ia  taken  notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the 

?ime  of  her  jrean  is  out  of  fuhion  and  neglected. 
he  boj  I  aiiaU  consider  upon  some  other  occa- 
sion, and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl:  and  I  am  the 
more  incliDed  to  this,  because  I  have  several  le^ 
ten  which  complain  to  me,  that  my  female  readers 
»  not  understood  me  for  some  davs  last  past, 
take  themselves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  pre- 
it  turn  of  mv  writing. — ^When  a  ^irl  is  Rarely 
bfoo^ht  from  ner  nurse,  before  she  is  capable  of 
ftirming  one  sinele  notion  of  anything  in  life,  hIib 
k  delivered  to  ttie  hands  of  her  dancing-master : 
■id  with  a  collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretTv>  wild 
ttiof  ia  taught  a  fantastical  gravity  of  beii.ivior, 
■ad  toreed  to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head, 
heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  lier  whole 
body;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never  having  a 
boaDand,  if  she  stens,  looks,  or  moves  awry. 
This  gives  the  youn^  lady  wonderful  workings  of 
imagination,  what  is  to  pass  between  her  and 
Ibia  husband,  that  she  is  every  moment  told  of. 
Bad  for  whom  she  seems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her 
fsBer  is  ensaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavors  to  the 
oraament  of  her  person,  as  what  must  determine  her 
good  and  ill  in  this  life:  and  she  naturally  tliink.s, 
n  ahe  ia  tall  enough,  she  is  wise  enough,  for  any- 
thing lor  which  her  education  makes  her  think  sne 
ia  designed.  To  make  her  an  agreeable  person 
is  the  main  purpose  of  her  parents  ;  to  that  is  all 
tkeir  ooat,  to  that  all  their  care  directed;  and  from 
tikis  gencnl  folly  of  parents  we  owe  our  present 
nomeroua  rMe  of  coquettes.  These  reflections 
pinazle  me,  when  I  think  of  giving  my  advice  on 
the  sabiect  of  managing  the  wild  tning  mentioned 
in  the  wcter  of  my  correspondent.  But  sure  there 
i»  a  middle  war  to  be  followed ;  the  management 
of  a  Toung  laay's  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
b«t  toe  enviition*  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be 
fBgarded.  According  as  this  is  managed,  you  will 
■ee  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the  body,  or 
the  body  express  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  m(»tion 
imaginable;  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised  with  the 
■implicitT  and  innocence  of  her  thoughts,  that  she 
nises  in  ner  beholders  admiration  and  good-will, 
hot  no  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
Bit  in  this  ease  is,  to  make  the  mind  and  body  im- 
prove together ;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  gesture 
mllow  thought,  and  not  let  thought  be  employed 
spoD  gesture. — ^R. 
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Mtavt  elegmntiiif  qniun  newMo  est  probac. — ^Sallust. 
Too  1b*  a  daaoer  for  a  Tirtuoui  woman. 

LrcLiv,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a 
philosopher  chiding  his  friend  for  his  beiiiff  a 
lover  oi  dancing  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The 
other  undertakes  the  defense  of  his  favorite  diver- 
sion, which,  he  savi,  was  firxt  invented  by  the 
coddess  Rhea,  aucf  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter 
Sionelf  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father  Saturn.  He 
ptocepds  to  show,  that  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  greatest  men  in  all  agei4 ;  that  lioiner  calU 
Merion  a  fine  dancer ;  and  says,  that  the  graceful 

^BradtttlDii  peeiiit  to  be  hen  uced  In  an  cncommon  fcujo. 


mien  and  great  a^lity  which  he  had  adquired  bj 
that  exercise,  distinguished  him  above  the  rest  in 
the  armies  both  of  (ireeks  and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  sained  more  reputation 
by  inventing  the  oance  which  is  called  after  his 
name,  than  by  all  his  other  actions:  that  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  were  the  bravest  people  in 
Qrccce,  gave  great  encouragement  to  tnis  diver- 
sion, and  macfe  their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  re- 
sembling the  French  Brawl)  famous  all  over  Asia: 
that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thessalonian 
statues  erected  to  the  honor  of  their  best  dancers; 
and  that  he  wondered  how  his  brother  philosopher 
could  declare  himself  against  the  opinions  of  tnose 
two  persons  whom  he  professea  so  much  to 
admire — Homer  and  Hesiod ;  the  latter  of  which 
compares  valor  and  dancing  toirether,  and  says, 
that  "the  gods  have  bestowed  fortitude  on  some 
men,  and  on  others  a  disposition  for  dancing." 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates  (who, 
in  the  judgment  of  Apollo,  was  the  wisest  of  men), 
was  not  only  a  professed  admirer  of  this  exercise 
in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an 
old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  affected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  becomes 
a  convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he  would  take 
him  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  examples  of 
great  men;  and  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  showed 
that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  these  my  specu- 
lations to  take  notice  of  the  following  letter,  which 
I  suppose  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  trades- 
man about  'Change. 


•( 


Sia, 

"I  am  a  man  in  years,  and  by  nn  honest  indus- 
try in  the  world  liave  acquired  enough  to  give  my 
children  a  liberal  e<lucation,  thuuirh  I  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  it  myself.  My  eUh'St  daughter,  a  f^irl  of 
sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Monsieur  Kigadoon,  a  dancing-master  in  the  city; 
and  I  was  prevailed  upon  bv  her  and  her  mother  to 
go  last  niglit  to  one  or  his  HaxWs.  1  must  own  to 
you,  Sir,  Uiut  having  never  )M.%n  to  such  a  place 
oefore,  I  was  very  mucli  pleased  and  surprised 
with  that  part  of  his  entertainment  which  he  called 
French  Dancing.  There  were  several  young  men 
and  women  whose  limbs  seemed  to  have  no  other 
motion  but  purely  what  the  music  gave  them. 
After  this  part  was  over,  they  began  a  diversion 
which  they  call  country  dancin^r,  and  wherein 
there  were  also  some  things  not  disa^>e<ible,  and 
divers  emblematical  figures,  composed,  as  I  guess, 
by  wise  men,  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

"Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one  which,  I  think, 
they  cjill  'Hunt  the  Squirrel.'  in  which,  while  the 
woman  Hies,  the  man  pursues  her  ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
follow. 

"  The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think,  very 
aptly  recommend  modesty  and  discretion  to  the 
female  sex. 

"  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  cor- 
niption,  so,  Sir,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that,  very 
great  abuses  are  crept  into  tnis  entertainment.  I 
was  amared  to  see  mv  girl  handed  bv  and  liand- 
ing  young  fellows  with  so  much  fam^iliarity:  and 
I  could  not  have  thought  it  liad  lM»cn  in  the  child. 
Thev  very  often  made  u^e  of  a  most  inmudpnl  and 
lascivious  step  calletl  'StJttin;^,'  whicli  I  know  not 
how  to  descritx?  to  you,  but  by  telling  you  that  it 
is  the  very  revernt*  of  *  Hnck  to  Biick.'  At  last  an 
impudent  young  d<ig  bid  the  fiddler:*  play  a  dance 
called 'Moll  Pately,' and  after  having  nwle  two 
or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  partner,  locked  his  arms 
in  hers,  and  whisked  hct  iouuOl  c\cn«\^  «^^^ 
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ground  in  such  a  manner  Oiat  I,  who  sat  upon  ono 
of  the  loweRt  benches,  saw  farther  above  nor  shoe 
than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  jou  with.  I  could 
no  longer  endure  those  ononuities;  whorefore,  just 
as  my  girl  was  goiii^  to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran 
in,  seized  on  the  child,  and  carried  her  homo. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I 
snppose  this  diversion  might  Ix}  first  invented  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  between  younfi"  men 
and  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  it ;  out  I 
■hall  never  allow  of  these  things.  I  know  not 
what  70U  will  saj  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am 
sure,  had  you  been  with  me,  you  would  have  seen 
matter  of  great  speculation. 

"  I  am,  yours,"  etc. 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  correspond- 
ent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of  humor 
at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter,  but  I  conclude 
that  he  would  have  been  much  more  so,  had  he 
seen  one  of  those  kissiufl^  dances  in  which  Will 
Honeycomb  assures  me  they  arc  obliged  to  dwell 
almost  a  minute  on  the  fair  one's  lips  or  they  will 
be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and  dance  quite  out 
of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final  sentence 
against  this  diversion ;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cowley's 
opinion,  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least,  as  oe- 
longs  to  the  behavior  and  a  handsome  carriage  of 
the  body,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

^  We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  first 
sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay  aside 
afterward ;  for  this  reason,  a  man  would  wish  to 
Kave  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  ap- 
proaches, and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good 
grace. 

^  I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the 
little  rules  of  good  breeding,  gives  a  man  some 
assurance,  and  makes  him  easy  in  all  companies. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  professor  ofa  libe- 
ral science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady ;  and  a  most 
excellent  mathematician  not  able  to  determine 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my  lord 
drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing-master  to 
regelate  these  matters ;  though  I  take  it  to  be  a 
Just  observation,  that  unless  you  add  something 
of  your  own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  teach 
you,  and  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  them- 
selves, you  will  much  sooner  (ret  the  character  of 
an  affected  fop  than  a  well-bred  man. 

As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed that  the  great  familiarities  between  the  two 
sexes  on  this  occasion  may  sometimes  produce 
very  dangerous  consequences;  and  I  have  often 
thought  tnat  few  ladies'  hearts  arc  so  obdurate  as 
not  to  be  melted  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force 
of  motion,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who  is 
continually  playing  before  their  eyes,  and  con- 
vincing them  that  he  has  the  pcifcct  use  of  all  his 
limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  in- 
vention of  our  own  country,  and  as  every  one  is 
more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I  would  not  dis- 
countenance it;  but  rather  suppose  it  may  be 
practiced  innocently  by  others  as  well  as  myself, 
who  am  often«partner  to  my  landlady's  eldest 
daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT.  ^ 

Having  heard  a  ^od  character  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed  for  sale  on 
Friday  next ;  and  concluding  from  the  following 
letter,  that  the  person  who  collected  them  is  a  man 
of  no  inelegant  taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend 
as  to  pubush  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only 


it  as  filling  op  the  place  of  an 


look  upon 
tisement : 

Fnmi  <Ae  7%ref  GbtTf ,  tn  tfte  PkssMt,  Gnlell^Gw 

"  Sir,  May  16, 171! 

"  As  you  are  a  spectator,  I  think  we  who  n 
it  our  business  to  exhibit  anytiiing  to  public  vj 
ou^ht  to  apply  ourselves  to  yon  Tor  your  ap] 
bation.  1  have  traveled  Europe  to  furnish  01 
show  for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  what 
been  admired  in  every  countiy  through  whU 
passed.  You  have  declared  in  many  pi^Mn,  I 
your  greatest  delights  are  those  of  the  eye,  whii 
do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  gratify  with  aa  beaat 
objects  as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles,  foif 
rums,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can  ph 
you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satisfaction,  if ; 
will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday  Desk' 
sight  is,  I  suppose,  as  grateful  to  a  Spectator  1 
treat  to  another  person,  and  therefore  I  hope  \ 
will  pardon  this  invitation  from,  "Sir, 

'*Your  most  obedient,  humble  aernmi^ 

X.  "J.  GftABA 
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Nof  duo  torba  ramiiB Ovi»  Hn^  I,  Siiw 

We  two  are  a  moltitiide. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  comjgaiq 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  vanelj 
thoughts  and  subjects  would  m  started  in  < 
course ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  eonvei 
tion  is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confined 
in  numerous  assemblies.  When  a  multitude  a 
together  on  any  subject  of  discourse,  thdr  ' 
bates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms  and  geni 
positions ;  nay,  if^  we  come  into  a  more  contna 
assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  mien 
runs  upon  the  weather,  fashion,  news,  and  the  1 
public  topics.  In  proportion  as  conversation  ■ 
into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  deacends  E 
particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  <^**-»*" 
cative :  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  and  oi 
served  discourse,  is  that  which  passes  betwi 
two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  intimate  frioi 
On  ttiesc  occasions,  a  mau  gives  a  loose  to  m 
passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppennoit»  d 
covers  his  most  retired  opinions  of  perMiu  ■ 
things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his  sea 
ments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soufto  the  eianiii 
tion  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  ftin 
ship  improves  happiness  and  abates  miaeij, 
the  doubling  of  our  ioy,  and  dividing  of  our  gii 
a  thought  in  which  ne  hath  been  followed  by  i 
the  cssayers  upon  friendship  that  have  wntt 
since  his  time.    Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  c 
scribed  otlior  advantages,  or  as  he  calls  the 
fruits  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  si 
ject  of  morality  which  has  been  better  handl 
and  more  exhausted  than  this.    Among  the  sevei 
fine  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  it,  I  shi 
beg  leave  to  Quote  some  out  of  a  veir  anci< 
author,  whose  oook  would  be  regarded  by  o 
modem  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts 
morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  t 
name  01  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Qreci 
philosopher:  I  mean  the  little  apocryphal  treatii 
eutitliHl  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.     He 
finely  has  he  described  the  art  of  making  frien 
by  an  obliging  and  affable  behavior! — and  la 
down  that  precept,  which  a  late  excellent  auth 
has  delivered  as  his  own.  That  we  should  ha 
many   well-wishers,  but    few    friends.      "Swi 
languai^  will  midtiply  friends  ;  and  a  fair-spea 
ing  toiigue  will  increase  kind  greetings.    Jdo 
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■Dj,  neTeithelesB  have  but  one  eoun- 
thoasand."*  With  what  prudence 
ion  U8  in  the  choice  of  our  friends  I 
at  strokes  of  nature  (I  could  almost 
)  has  he  described  the  behavior  of  a 
jid  self-interested  friend  I  "If  thou 
i  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
A  him :  for  some  man  is  a  friend  for 
lion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
lie.      And  there    is  a  friend,  who 

to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover 
,"  Again,  "Some  friend  is  a  com- 
'  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the 
Hiction:  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will 
and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants. 
rouffht  low  he  will  be  against  thee, 
laelx  from  thv  face/'f  What  can  be 
ind  pointed  than  the  following  verse? 
yself  from  thine  enemies,  and  lake 
friends/'  In  the  next  words  he 
'  one  of  those  fniits  of  friendship 
icribed  at  length  bv  the  two  famous 
!-nientioncd,  and  falls  into  a  general 
!riendship,  which  is  very  just  as  well 
me.  "A  faithful  friena  is  a  strong 
be  that  hath  found  such  a  one  hath 
sure.  Nothing  doth  countervail  a 
1,  and  his  excellency  is  invaluable. 
md  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and  they 
iiord  shall  find  him.  Whoso  feareth 
1  direct  his  friendship  aright ;  for  as 
I  his  neighbor  (that  is  his  friend)  be 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
&■  pleased  me  more  than  that  of  a 
:  the  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the 
iendship  in  healing  the  pains  and 
h  naturally  cleave  to  our  existence  in 
nd  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
ist  sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  shall 
meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous 
There  is  another  saying  in  the  same 
h  would  have  been  very  much  ad- 
asithen  writer :  "  Forsake  not  an  old 
e  new  is  not  comparable  to  him:  a 
I  as  new  wine ;  when  it  is  old  thou 
with  pleasure.'*^  With  what  streuj^h 
nd  force  of  thought,  has  he  described 
md  violations  of  friendship? — ^"Who- 

stone  at  the  birds  fraycth  them 
e  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  bn>ak- 
>.  Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at 
despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  re- 
ror.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth 
friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a 
l;  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride, 
of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound  ; 
s  things  every  friend  will  depart."|| 
rvc  in  this  and  i*evoral  other  precepts 
r,  those  little  familiar  instances  and 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  the 
^  of  Horace  and  Epictetiis.  There 
iiful  iniftances  of  this  naturt;  in  the 
Mages,  which  are  likewise  written  on 
ibiect:  "Whoso  dirvovereth  secrets 
BOit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to 
thy  friend  and  be  faithful  to  him; 
lyeth  his  secret,  follow  no  more 
'  as  a  man  hath  de(>troyod  his  enemy, 
lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one 
bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast  thou 
1  go,  and  shall  not  get  him  ajzain : 
iim  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far  oft ;  he 
acaped  out  of  tlie  snare.  As  for  a 
aj  oe  bound  up,  and  after  reviling 


there  may  be  a  reconciliation;  but  he  that  be- 
wrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope."* 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  ffood 
friend,  this  wise  man  has  very  justly  singlecl  out 
constancy  and  faithfulness,  as  iho  principal: 
to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge, 
discretion,  equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  Morvm  eomiUu,  "a  pleasantness  of 
temper."  If  I  were  to  give  opinion  upon  such  an 
exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these  other 
qualifications,  a  certain  equability  or  evenness  of 
behavior.  A  man  often  contracts  a  friendship 
with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  tifi 
after  a  year's  conversation ;  when  on  a  sudden  some 
latent  ill  humor  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  discovered  or  suspected  at  his  first  entering 
into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There  are  sevenQ 
persons  who  in  some  certain  periods  of  their  lives 
are  inexpressibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious 
and  detestable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  veir 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species,  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

DlffldUc,  tuUiB,  JneandiM,  scerbns  m  idem, 

Noc  teoiun  poflsum  vlTere,  nee  aine  te. — ^S^'  xU,  47. 

In  all  thy  bumon.  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
llioa*rt  Much  a  touchy,  teaty,  pleaaant  Ibllow ; 
Ilast  go  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  epleen  about  thee. 
There  in  no  llTing  with  thee,  nor  without  thoe. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a 
friendship  wit-h  one,  who,  by  these  changes  and 
vicissituaes  of  humor,  is  sometimes  amiable  and 
sometimes  odious :  and  as  most  men  are  at  some 
times  in  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind, 
it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom 
to  keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so,  and  never 
to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreeable  part  of 
our  character. — 0. 


t  Ibid.  Ti,  7,  et  seq. 
2IbU.iz,lO. 
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Hie  aogetes,  illle  reniunt  felldufl  utib: 
Arborei  fotus  alibi,  atque  injuaa  Tireaennt 
Gramlna.    Nonne  Tides,  croeeoa  at  Tmolus  odorei, 
India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  sua  thura  Sabiei? 
At  Clialybe*  nudi  fbrmm,  vlroeaque  Pontuj 
Cafltorca,  Kllarium  palmaii  Kpinu  equarumf 
Oontlnuo  has  leges  »temaque  ftedera  certis 
Impoeuit  natura  lode— -  Vim.  Oeorg.,  i,  54. 

This  ground  with  Baochns,  that  with  Oeree  fulta; 

That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits, 

A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  deeks  the  ground : 

Thus  Tm<^us  is  with  yellow  saffron  crown  d; 

India  black  ebon  and  wMte  ir'ry  bean; 

And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rons  tears: 

Thus  Pimtus  sends  her  beaTer  stones  fkom  tu : 

And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war,: 

Kpims  Ibr  th*  Elean  chariot  breeds 

(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 

This  is  th'  or^nal  contract;  these  the  laws 

Impos'd  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause. — ^Detdkh. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  • 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives 
me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and  in  some  measure  grati- 
iios  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so 
rich  an  assembly  of  countirmen  and  foreigners, 
consulting  togetner  upon  the  private  business  of 
mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of 
emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I  must  confess  1 
look  upon  high-change  to  be  a  great  council,  in 
which  all  considerable  nations  have  their  repre- 
sentatives. Factors  in  the  trading  world  are  what 
ambassadors  are  in  the  politic  world;  they  ne- 
gotiate affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
good  correspondence  between  those  wealthy  socie- 
ties of  men  that  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different  extremities 
of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear 
disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan 


*Bedna,  xxvtt,  1^  ^  m«v* 
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and  an  aldarmaa  of  Iiondon ;  or  to  tee  a  tubject 
of  the  Great  Mognl  entering  into  a  lea^e  with 
one  of  the  Czar  m  Maecorj.  I  am  infinitely  de- 
lighted in  mixing  with  these  aereral  ministen  of 
eommeroe,  as  they  are  distinguished  bj  their  dif- 
tennt  walks  and  diflierent  languages.  Sometimes 
I  am  jostled  among  a  body  or  Aranenians ;  some- 
times I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  some- 
tunes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different  times ;  or 
nther  fancy  myself,  like  the  old  philosopher,  who 
upon  beine  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  re- 
plied, that  ne  was  a  citisen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  Yeiy  ftequently  visit  this  busy  multi- 
tude of  people,  I  am  jcnown  to  nobody  there  but 
my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often  smiles  upon  me 
as  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the 
same  time  connires  at  my  presence  without  taking 
fvther  notice  of  me.  Tnere  is  indeed  a  merchant 
of  Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having 
formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to  Grand  Cairo; 
but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  modem  Coptic,  our  con- 
ferences go  no  farther  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  ^nd  scene  of  business  gives  mc  an  infi- 
nite vanety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainments. 
As  I  am  a  fijeat  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart 
naturally  overaows  with  pleasure  at  the  si^ht  of 
a  prosperous  and  happjr  multitude,  insomuch  that 
at  many  public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing my  ioy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down 
my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  wonderfully  de- 
lighted to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their 
own  private  fortunes,  ana  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting the  public  stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  rais- 
ing estates  tor  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into 
their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying 
out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous.  * 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  world,  witn  an  eye  to  this  mutuid  in- 
tercourse and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the 
natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  one  another,  and 
be  united  together  by  their  common  interest.  Al- 
most every  degree  produces  something  peculiar  to 
it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the 
sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are 
corrected  by  the  produce  of  Barbadoes,  and  the 
infusion  of  a  China  plant  is  sweetened  by  the  pith 
of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Phillipic  Islands  give  a 
flavor  to  our  European  bowls.  The  single  dress 
of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  a 
hundred  climates.  Tne  muff  and  tne  fan  come 
together  from  diflercnt  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet 
from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat 
rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural 
prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable 
spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share  I  Natural  histori- 
ans tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among 
ns,  beside  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts, 
with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature ;  that  our 
climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art, 
ean  make  no  farther  advances  toward  a  plum  than 
to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  per- 
f(Mstion  than  a  crab :  that  our  melons,  our  peacnes, 
our  fig^,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  strangers 
among  us,  imported  in  diflbrent  ages,  and  natu- 
ralised in  our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they 
would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  trasn 
of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected 
by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun 
and  soil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vege- 
teble  world,  than  it  hat  improyed  the  whole  face 


of  natore  among  ua.    Our  ahipa  aie  ladi 
the  harvest  of  every  climate.     Our  tal 
stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wiaa 
rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  Ckb 
adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japs 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  irom  the  i 
comers  of  the  tmith.    We  repair  oar  bodia 
drags  of  America,  and  repose  onnelyes  oi 
dian  canopies.    My  friend.  Sir  Andrew,  c 
vineyards   of  France   our   gardens;   tlM 
islands   our  hot-beds ;   the   Persiana    oi 
weavers,  and  the  Chinese  our  potters, 
indeed,  fumishes  us  with  the  bare  neeeaa 
life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  varieW  of 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  suppfiea 
ever^thine  that  is  convenient  ana  omi 
Nor  is  it  uie  least  part  of  this  our  happin 
while  we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  tl 
and  soutJi,  we  are  free  from  those  eztren 
weather  which  sive  them  birth :  that  oar  < 
refreshed  with  Uie  green  fields  of  Britida 
the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  imM 
fmits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  mor 
members  in  a  commonwealth  than  men 
They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutn 
course  of  good  offices,  <&stribute  the  gift 
ture,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  we^ 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  ^preat.  Oar 
merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own 

gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  ruble 
omotans  are  clouied  in  our  British 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen 
with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Changs, 
often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  stn 
person,  where  he  is  represented  in  efl 


surprised 

the  lauj^agca  of  Europe  spoken  in  this  Ij 
of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see  so  n 
vate  men,  who  in  his  time  would  hava 
vassals  of  some  powerful  baron,  neootiiM 
princes  for  greater  sums  of  money  toan  i 
merly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  tie 
Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Bntish  tf 
has  ^iven  us  a  kind  of  additional  empiii 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  n 
landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  ti 
were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  i 
of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lam 
selves. — C. 


No.  70.]  MONDAY,  MAY  91, 171 

Interdum  Tulgos  rectum  vldit. — Hoa^  1  X| 
ScnneUmcA  the  Tulgar  see  and  Judge  arigkt 

When  I  traveled,  I  took  a  particular  d 
hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are  m 
father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue  ai 
common  people  of  the  countries  through 
passed;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anythm 
oe  universally  tasted  and  approved  by 
tude.  thouffh  they  are  only  the  rabble  oi 
which  haw  not  in  it  some  peculiar  u 
please  and  gratify  the  mind  or  man.    Hi 
ture  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatu 
whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with 
among  readers  of  all  qualities  and  cc 
Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Boil 
to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  womap 
his  housekeeper,  as  she  sat  with  him  t£ 
by  the  chimney-comer ;   and  could  for 
success  of  his  play  in  the  theater,  from  1 
tion  it  met  at  his  fire-aide— for  he  tsU 
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Itrm  followed  the  old  womui,  and  never 
affi.  in  the  same  place. 
BoChing  which  more  shows  the  eflsential 
Bt  perfection  of  aimplicitj  of  thought, 
which  I  call  the  Ootnic  manner  in  writ- 
hia — that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of 
d  the  latter  onl^  such  as  have  formed 
wm  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little 
(thora  and  writers  of  epigram.  Homer, 
MiUon,  so  far  as  the  language  of  their 
indmtood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain 
■■■e,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  com- 
II  emgram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cow- 
B  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or 
t  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people, 
I  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
1  for  the  entertainment  by  their  aifocta- 
Dormnce;  and  the  reason  is  plain — ^be- 
tame  paintings  of  nature  which  recom- 
»  the  most  ordinary  reader  will  appear 

0  the  most  refined. 

.  aong  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  favorite 
the  common  people  of  England;  and 
D  used  to  say,  he  iiad  rather  have  been 
of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip 
.  his  discourse  of  Poetry,  speaks  of  it  in 
Bff  words :  "  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
Dd  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
d  than  with  a  trumpet :  and  yet  it  is 
iome  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher 
rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil  appa- 
10  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  aee, 
d  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
Findar?"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
IB  admirer  of  this  antiquated  son^,  that 
e  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without 
r  apology  for  so  doing. 
ifcMl  Biodeni  critics  nave  laid  it  down 
that  a  heroic  poem  should  be  founded 

1  iBipartant  precept  of  morality,  adapted 
MtitntioB  01  the  country  in  which  the 
a.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their 
lis  Tiew.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of 
mrnentu  who  suffered  very  much  among 
I,  and  gave  the  Persian  emperor,  who 
XMBDion  enemy,  many  advantages  over 
leir  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities, 
i  aider  to  establish  among  them  a  union 
I  ao  neoeasary  for  their  safety,  grounds 
ipoB  the  discords  of  the  several  Qrecian 
o  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against 
!  prince,  and  the  several  advantages 

enemy  gained  by  such  discords.  At 
he  poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was 
e  dissensions  of  the  barons, f  who  were 
BT  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 
!Cled  among  themselves,  or  with  their 

and  produced  unspeakable  calamities 
itry.  The  poet,  to  aeter  men  from  such 
contentions,  describes  a  bloody  battle 
fol  scene  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 
ida  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
■d  Scottish  nobleman.  That  he  de- 
m  lor  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  we 
i  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which, 
naaiple  of  the  modern  tragedians,  he 
M  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his 


b  itruig^ly  inoorrvct  At  the  time  IIo- 
goTcmment  (moid  probablv)  did  not 
there  was  a  jealonaj  amoDg  the  Qreeke 
Qieeka  end  Penfaois.  Not  BeraL, 
L. 
.urimrn,  neiully  called  DieTj-Chaae.  was 
In  the  nigiM  of  Richard  II,  of  England, 
Beotiaad.  Othen,  with  leae  proli&itj, 
the  acUoB  lo  the  relfu  of  Ueniy  lY,  of 
IfOTBeoltaBd. 


Ood  Bare  the  kln|b  ^Dd  Uev  Om  land 

In  plenty,  joj,  and  peaee: 
And  grant  heno^brth  that  vol  debala 

Twlxt  noblemen  maj 


The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets,  hath  oeen  to  celebrate  persona  and  actiona 
which  do  honor  to  their  countrv :  thus  Viri^'B 
hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a  pnnee 
of  Greece;  and  for  this  reason  Viderins  Flacciia 
and  Statius,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be 
justly  derided  for  havins;  chosen  the  expedition 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  ana  the  wars  of  Thebes,  for 
the  subjects  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  a 
hero  in  nis  own  country,  but  raises  the  reputation 
of  it  by  several  incidents.  The  English  are  the 
first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who  quit  it 
The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the 
battle ;  uie  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English 
keep  the  field  with  fifty- three ;  the  Scotch  retire 
witii  fifty 'five;  all  the  rest  on  each  side  being 
slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  is  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  Scotch  and  English  kings  receive  the 
news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deatha 
who  commands  in  it : 

Thin  newe  wai  branght  to  Edinhnr^ 

Where  Bootland'e  king  did  reign, 
Ihat  brave  Karl  Douglas  endil^nlj 

Wae  with  an  arrow  ilafai. 

0  heary  newe,  King  Jamee  did  wtj, 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  haTe  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  aoeoont  as  be. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  speoe,* 
That  Percy  of  Northnmberiand 

Was  slain  in  Oievy-diase. 

Mow  Ood  be  with  him,  saith  our  kini^ 

Sith'twUl  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  haTe  within  my  realm 

Vive  hundred  good  as  he. 

Tet  shall  not  Soot  or  Sootlaod  mj. 

But  I  will  Tengeanoe  take. 
And  be  reTenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

This  TOW  full  well  the  king  perlhrmVl 
After  on  lIumble4own,  ^ 

In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  daln, 
With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  aoooont 
JM  many  thousands  die,  ete. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudaUa 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  the 
Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and 
brave  a  people : — 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-^hite  steed, 

Mof<t  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  (bremoet  of  the  company. 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable 
to  a  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I 
am  an  earl  as  well  as  yourself,  so  that  you  can 
have  no  pretense  for  refusing  the  combat:  how 
ever,  says  he,  it  is  pity,  ancf  indeed  would  be  a 
sin,  that  so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for 
our  sakes ;  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in 
a  single  fight : — 

Ere  thus  I  will  outbraved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  ait, 

Lord  Peroj,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  jAtj  it  were 

And  great  offense  to  kul 
Anr  of  these  our  harmleei  men, 

war  they  have  done  no  UL  , 


i» 
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L0t  fiMm  and  I  fih«  iMttto  try, 

▲nd  Mt  our  men  uMm; 
Aaeean^d  be  he.  Lord  Per^  mU, 

By  whom  tt  la  deni'd. 

When  these  brave  men  had  distingniahed  them- 
selirea  in  the  battle,  and  in  single  combat  with 
each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  parley,  fall 
of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scottish  earl  falls  ;  and 
witi^  his  dyinff  words  encourages  his  men  to  re- 
Tenge  his  deaui,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most 
bitter  circumstaoce  of  it,  tlutt  his  rival  saw  him 
fidl:— 

THth  that  there  eame  an  arrow  keen 

Oat  of  an  KngUdi  bow, 
Whkh  gtmok  £arl  Doogka  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  nerer  qwke  more  words  than  these, 

Fight  on,  my  merry-men  all. 
For  why  t  my  lift  Is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fidL 

Meny-mcn,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no 
more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  companions  and 
fSellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  Virgil's  ^neid  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
where  Camilla,  in  her  last  agonies,  instead  of 
weeping  over  the  wound  she  hi^  received,  as  one 
mignt  have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  sex, 
considers  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking)  how  the  battle  should  be  continued  after 
her  deam : 

Tom  sic  expirans,  etc — JEaa^  xl,  830. 

A  gathering  mist  o*ercIouds  her  cheeiftil  •yes, 
And  firom  her  cheeks  the  rosy  color  flies, 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain : 
**Acca,  *t is  past!  he  swims  before  my  sig^t, 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus :  fly  with  speed, 
And  \M  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed : 
Repol  the  Trqians,  and  the  town  reliere: 
Farewell .**       Dxtdik. 

Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner, 
though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon 
Tumus's  speech  in  the  last  verse : — 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fiJL 

Vldstl,  et  Tictum  tendere  palmas 

Ausonii  Tldere. — .£n^  xii,  036. 

^  The  Latin  chieft  haTe  seen  me  beg  my  life. 

Dbtdut. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is 
generous,  beautiful,  and  passionate  ;  I  must  only 
caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the 
style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  tne  greatness  of  the 
ttiougnt : — 

Then  leaTing  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

0  Chrisif  my  Tery  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mifldiance  did  nerer  take. 

The  beautiful  line,  **  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the 
hand,"  will  put  tlie  reader  in  mind  of  Lucas's 
b^avior  toward  Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had 
ahun  as.  he  came  to  Uie  rescue  of  his  aged 
father : — 

At  Tero  ut  Tultum  ridit  morlentla,  et  ora, 
Ora  modis  Anchisiadefl  pallentia  miris; 
Ingemuit,  miserans  grayiter,  dextramqne  tetendit 

.£11.,  X,  821. 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lansns  dead; 
He  nteT'd,  he  wept,  then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  said,  etc. 

Drtdew. 

I  ^all  take  another  opportonitj  to  consider  the 
0iberptui§  oi  thi*  old  tor^-     '^ 
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Scribere  juBit  amor^— Onn.  Splat,  It,  10. 
Lore  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  passions  is  M 
cult  a  work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  % 
think  of  a  less  difficult  task,  and  only  atta 
regulate  them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing  * 
may  contribute  not  only  to  the  ease,  but  a 
the  pleasure  of  our  life  ;  and  that  is  refinii 
passions  to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  i 
ihem  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is  lof 
work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though  md 
uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere  force  and  d 
of  the  object.  There  are  forms  which  ni^ 
create  respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  i| 
and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such  an  in 
ion  as  this  living  an  immediate  ambition 
serve,  in  order  to  please.  This  cause  and 
are  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Dryden  , 
fable  of  Cymon  and  Iphiffenia.  After  ha  1 
presented  C3naaon  so  stupid,  that 

He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thoagkl| 

He  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  acei 
shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  ezcdlenl^ 
it  appears  as  natural  as  wonderful- 
It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way; 
His  quarter«taff,  which  he  could  ne'er  fonaka. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  bebind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  ttiou^t. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  ooiistniA'<!l^ 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grore  he  gal^d, 
Where  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  arystal  fk)odt 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood; 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaTes)  a  sleeping  maU^ 
Like  Dian  end  her  nymphs,  when,  tii'd  wtth  qpflrt 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort: 
The  dame  herself  the  goddeas  well  expreas'dy 
Not  more  distinguish 'd  by  her  purple  Teat, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  Ikoa, 
And  e*en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace; 
Her  comely  limbs  compord  with  decent  eare^ 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  light  rjrmar; 
Her  boeom  to  the  Tiew  was  only  bare; 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
Tb  meet  the  fonning  wind  her  boaom  roaa; 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams  «wwi^nwt  h 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyea. 
And  g^ing  mouth,  that  testified  surprise; 
fix'd  on  her  fikoe,  nor  could  remoTe  Us  sigh^ 
New  as  he  was  to  loTe,  and  noTloe  In  delist ; 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  fltall^ 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  Iduot  laugh; 
Then  would  hare  spoke,  but  by  his  gUmm'xiiq;  n 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  l^ar'd  offenaa} 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  clown-aooent,  and  his  country-tone. 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be  e 
against,  as  the  creation  of  that  gpreat  mai 
Dryden,  and  not  an  account  of  what  ha 
ever  happened  in  tlie  world,  I  shall  g. 
verbatim  the  epistle  of  an  enamored  fool 
the  country  to  his  mistress.  Their  suman 
not  be  inserted,  because  their  passions  di 
^eater  resjKict  tlian  is  due  to  their  quaJity. 
IS  servant  in  a  ereat  family,  and  Slizabe 
upon  the  daughter  of  one  as  numerou 
miles  off  her  lover.  James,  before  he 
Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a  rough  t 
and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player;  Betty  i 
dancer  at  maj-poles,  a  romp  at  stooI-1 
always  following  idle  women,  she  playing 
the  peasants :  he  a  country  bully,  she  a 
coquette.  But  love  has  made  her  const 
her  mistress's  chamber,  where  the  you 
gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  by 
Betty  talk  of  James ;  and  James  is  becoa 
■tant  waiter  near  his  master's  apartment. 
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jr  your  bleeding  loTerwholiM  blon 
iwundB  Capid  made  with  QieuTov^  I 
tt  (he  eyes  of  Venue,  which  is  yoi 

■on,  with  the  token  you  lent  me  for  n 
;  iBTice  oHbred  to  your  sweet  pereoi 
li  your  base  Tespects  to  my  ill  coiid 
hM,  alasl  there  is  no  ill  condttioiu  : 

be  ud  and  dismal  news  which  HdIIv 
at,  wtmek  me  tu  the  heart,  which  was,  it 
t)  ii,  your  ill  conditions  for  my  love  and 

be  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  joii, 
1  Dot  speak  with  me,  which  words  1  uiu 


jneatrner 

my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  peniiit(«il  in 
9t  compaoy,  and  to  hate  the  bappincvi^ 
i^  with  your  sweet  person,  I  bee  ihi: 
-ou  to  accept  of  this  my  secret  mind  .iiid 
which  hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  brt-nnl, 
.  if  yoa  do  not  accept.  I  beliere  will  go 
«*k  my  heait. 

ideed.  my  dear,  T  lore  you  above  all  Ihe 
erer  saw  in  my  life. 
oung  gentleman,  and  my  master's  dai:i;h- 
mdoner  that  in  come  down  to  many  her, 
arbor  most  part  of  lai>t  night.  Ob,  di'ai* 
Mt  the  □igbliogales  sing  to  those  ^'li-i 
■Hmey.  and  not  to  us  true  loverst  0)i, 
BettT.  that  we  could  meet  this  ni|.'lit 
nanl  to  do  in  the  wood ! 
my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blesi^iiig 
J  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  1  in.' 
lit  kissing  your  fair  hand,  with  a  T  n- 
I  your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  vi>ii 
tfiiak  fit.  I  beliPTe,  if  time  would  pT 
eontd  write  all  day;  but  the  time  l»'iTi>; 
.  paper  little,  no  more  from  your  nr  vir 
«  till  death.  "James ."• 

Udca  !  since  hia  timr  and  paper  werr  w^ 
U  hare  more  llian  I  can  u.se  aell  of  l.„1li, 
lie  sentiments  of  tbiH  kind  letter  uIk' 
•hieh  Kems  to  be  confu«od  with  tti'> 
had  got  in  hearing  and  n'ading  -wliiii 
it  underataad)   into  what  be  meant  t<> 


I  pear  more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  th* 
most  beautiful  description  that  ever  was  made  rf 
her.  All  this  kindness  yon  return  wi^  an  ac«a- 
I  fULtion,  that  I  do  not  love  you  :  but  the  contrary  ii 
'  -10  manifest,  that  1  cannot  think  you  in  eamott. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  mesawe  tj 
,  )f  oily,  that  you  do  not  lore  me,  ia  what  rota  m* 
'  iifart.    She  savs  you  will  not  see  me :  if 

have  so  much  cruelty,  at  least  writs  to 
me.  that  T  may  kiss  the  impression  made  l^  yoor 
tair  hand.  I  love  you  above  all  things ;  and  IB 
myeoadition,  what  yon  look  upon  with  indifler- 
unce  is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain. 
Our  young  lady  and  a  fine  gentieman  from  Lon- 
don, who  are  to  marrr  for  mercenary  ends,  walk 
,bout  our  gwdeus,  and  hear  the  voice  of  evening 
lightingales,  as  if  for  fashion-sake  thev  courted 
hose  solitudeB,  because  they  have  heard  lovers  do 
o.  Oh  Betty  t  could  I  hear  these  rivulets  mut- 
mur,  and  birds  sing,  while  you  stood  near  tot, 
how  little  sensible  should  I  be  that  we  are  both 
servants,  that  there  is  anythiog  on  earth  above  ua! 
Oh  I  I  could  write  to  you  as  long  as  1  love  yon, 
till  death  itoeU.  "Jtiaa." 


No.  73.     WEDNESDAY,  HAT  33,  ITII. 


Havih«  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of 
several  extraordinary  clubs,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, 1  did  not  design  to  have  troubletl  him  with 
any  more  narratives  of  this  nature ;  hut  I  have 
lately  received  information  of  a  club,  which  J|ean 
call  neither  ancient  nor  modera,  that  I  dare  say 
will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my  reader  than  it 
was  to  myself;  for  which  reason  I  shall  comma- 
nicate  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greatest  curi- 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman 
who  is  related  to  him,  after  having  represented 
himassvery  idle,  worthlexa  fellow,  who  neglected 
his  family,  and  spent  most  of  his  lime  over  a  bot- 
Ue,  told  me.  to  conclude  his  character,  that  ha 
was  a  member  of  th«  Everlasting  club.  So  very 
odd  a  title  raised  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into  tM 
nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sounding  name ; 
upon  which  my  friend  gave  mo  the  following  aa- 

The  Everlanting  club  cor\sist«  of  a  hundred 
mcmbeni,  who  divide  the  whole  twenty-four  honn 
among  thorn  in  such  a  manner,  that  t>ic  club  ail* 
day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  U>  another: 
no  party  pn-miming  to  rise  till  thuv  arp  relieved 
by  Uiose  who  are  in  course  to  surcd-d  them.  Br 
this  moanH  a  member  uf  the  Evrrlaxliiig  club 
never  wantx  company  ;  for,  though  he  is  not  upon 
dutv  himself,  he  is  sure  to  find  siinic  wlm  are  ;  so 
that  if  he  lie  di«piB«.il  tu  lake  a  whet,  a  nooning, 
an  eyviiiiiK  draught,  ur  a  buttle  after  niiduiKht,  he 
goes  to  the  club,  and  liuda  a  knot  of  friends  to  his 

U  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward 
never  dies  ;   for  as  tliey  succukI  one   another  by 

I  way  of  rotatiim,  no  iinin  is  to  quit  tin-  ureal  elbow- 
chair  which  stands  at  the  unpci  end  of  xW  wn)±. 

J  till  his  aucceoaor  ia  ia  twameu  U>  fiU  ft  ;  vbia- 
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much  that  there  has  not  been  a  aede  tmcante  in  the 
memoiy  of  man. 

This  club  waa  instituted  toward  the  end  (or  as 
some  of  them  say,  about  the  middle)  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  the 
time  of  the  great  fire,*  which  burnt  them  out,  and 
dispersed  them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward 
at  tnat  time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like 
to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighboring  house 
(which  was  demolished  in  order  to  stop  tSbe  fire); 
and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  last,  till  he  had 
emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  tabic,  and  received 
repeated  directions  from  the  club  to  withdraw 
himself.  This  steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in 
the  club  and  looked  upon  by  every  member  of  it 
aa  a  greater  man  than  the  uunous  captain  men- 
tionea  in  my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in 
his  ship  because  he  would  not  quit  it  without  or- 
den.  it  is  said,  that  toward  the  close  of  1700, 
beinff  the  ^at  year  of  jubilee,  the  club  had  under 
eonsidcration  whether  they  should  break  up  or 
continue  their  session  ;  but  after  many  speeches 
and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  the 
other  century.  This  resdution  passed  in  a  gen- 
eral club  nemine  eontradicente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  institu- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  Everlasting  club,  I 
should  here  endeavor  to  say  something  of  the 
manners  and  charactera  of  its  several  mcmbere, 
which  I  shall  do  according  to  the  best  lights  I 
have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appeare  by  their  books  in  general,  that  since 
their  nrst  institution,  they  have  smoked  fifty  tons 
of  tobaccco,  dnink  thirty  thousand  butts  of  ale, 
one  thousand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  smsJl  beer. 
There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consumption  of 
cards.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  observe  the  law  in 
Ben  Jonson's  club,t  which  orders  the  fire  to  be  al- 
ways kept  in  (foeuM  perennia  e§to),  as  well  for  the 
convenience  of  lighting  their  pipos,  as  to  cure  the 
dampness  of  the  club-room.  They  have  an  old 
woman  in  the  nature  of  a  vestal,  whose  business 
it  i%to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  fire  which  bums 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  has  seen  the 
^lass-house  fires  in  and  out  above  a  hundred 
tunes. 

The  Everlasting  club  treats  all  other  clubs  with 
an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat 
and  October  as  of  a  couple  of  upstarts.  Their 
ordinary  discourse  (as  much  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  adven- 
tures as  have  passed  in  their  own  assembly;  of 
members  who  have  taken  the  glass  in  their  turns 
for  a  week  together,  without  stirring  out  of  the 
club;  of  othere  who  have  smoked  a  hundred  pipes 
at  a  sitting ;  of  others,  who  have  not  missed  their 
morning's  draught  for  twenty  yeare  together.— 
Sometimes  they  speak  in  raptures  of  a  run  of  ale 
in  King  Charles  s  reign ;  and  sometimes  reflect 
with  astonishment  upon  games  at  whist,  which 
have  been  miraculously  recoveied  by  membcre  of 
the  society,  when  in  all  human  probability  the 
case  was  aesperate. 

They  delignt  in  several  old  catches,  which  they 
tin^  at  all  hours  to  encourage  one  another  to 
moisten  their  clay,  and  crrow  immortaf  by  drink- 
ing; with  many  other  edifying  exhurtatious  of  the 
like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at 
which  time  Uiev  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters, 
confirm  the  olu  fire-maker,  or  elect  a  new  one,  set- 
tle contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
other  necessaries. 

*  Addo,  IMS. 

fSM  tlM  Lmm  OooTirialefl  of  thlf  dubt  in  lADgteliia*f 
liTM  of  JtegUih  PotCiy  •!&    Art,  Bmi  Joawn. 


The  senior  member  haa  <radiT«d  the  whoU 
twice  over,  and  has  been  dmnk  with  the  gi 
fatheraof  aome  of  the  preaentaitting i 
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OGoddewI  Ibr  no  laM  you  i 

It  is  very  strange  to  eonaider,  that  a  en 
like  man,  who  is  sensible  of  so  manT  weaka 
and  imperfections,  should  be  actuatea  bf  a  lo 
fame :  Uiat  vice  and  ignorance,  imperlectioi 
misery,  should  contend  for  praiae,  and  endi 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  themaelvaa  ol^ 
admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  eaacmtial  perfc 
is  but  very  little,  his  comparative  peifeetion 
be  very  considerable.  If  he  looks  npoo  hii 
in  an  abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  to 
of;  but  if  he  considere  himself  with  ragv 
othere,  he  may  find  occaaion  of  glorying,  i 
in  his  own  virtues,  at  leaat  in  the  abian 
another's  imperfections.  This  giraa  a  difl 
turn  to  the  refiections  of  the  wise  man  an 
fool.  The  firet  endeavors  to  ahine  in  himasif 
the  laat  to  outshine  others.  The  firat  ia  ha 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  laat  ia ! 
up  by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  ohaen 
oUier  men.  The  wise  man  conaiden  whi 
wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounda  in. 
wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gaina  hia  own  ^ 
bation,  and  the  fool  when  he  racommenda  hii 
to  the  applause  of  those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  abaord  tliil 
sion  for  admiration  may  appear  in  sach  a  en 
aa  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  oe  discouraged  : 
it  often  produces  very  good  effects,  not  omy 
reatrains  nim  from  doing  anything  which  ia : 
and  contemptible,  but  aa  it  pushes  him  ti 
tions  which  are  great  and  glorious.  The  p 
pie  may  be  detective  or  taultj,  but  the  e 
uucnces  it  produces  are  to  good,  that,  for  tlio  1 
nt  of  mankind,  it  ought  not  to  be  eztingniali 

It  is  observed  hj  Cicero,  that  men  of  toa  gn 
and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the  moat  aoti 
by  ambition  ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two  I 
1  believe  we  shall  find  Uiis  principle  of  a 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  sovajTidia 
in  the  lair  sex,  produces  excellent  efEa^a  in  Wji 
of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired  for  that 
which  deserves  admiration ;  and  I  think  m 
observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  i 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  o 
of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  regs 
their  honor,  than  what  we  find  in  the  generali 
our  own  aex.  How  many  instancee  liaTa  n 
chastity,  fidelity,  devotion  I  How  many  1 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  edocation  of 
children,  care  of  their  familiea,  and  lore  of 
huKbauds, — which  are  the  great  qualitiea 
achievements  of  woman-kind,  aa  the  miJcin 
war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adminiatr 
of  justice,  are  those  by  which  men  grow  foa 
and  got  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  paasion  for  admiration,  whi 
works  according  to  reason,  improves  the  beai 
part  of  our  species  in  everything  thatislaudi 
so  nuthiuff  is  more  destructive  to  them,  when 
governed  by  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have  t 
fore  here  to  say,  only  regarda  the  rain  part  o 
sex,  whom  for  certain  rcaaona,  which  the  n 
will  hereafter  see  at  larg^e.  1  ahall  diatingoia 
the  name  of  idola.  An  idol  ia  wholly  taken  i 
the  adorning  of  her  person.     Tou  eee  in  t 
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Mr  bodj,  air  of  li^  face,  and  motion  of 
bmt  it  ja  her  busineaa  and  employment 
irerB.  For  this  reason  your  idols  ap- 
rahlic  places  and  assemblies,  in  order  to 

to  their  worship.  The  plaj-house  is 
ntlj  filled  with  idols ;  several  of  them 
in  procession  every  evening  about  the 
leveral  of  them  set  up  their  worship 
vdws.  They  are  to  be  accosted  in  the 
poptr  to  the  Deity.  Life  and  death  are 
vvr :  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell, 
disposal:  paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and 
yreiy  moment  that  you  are  present  with 
itDies,  transports  and  ecstasies,  are  the 
tch  they  comer :  sighs  and  teara,  prayers 
I  hearts,  are  the  oflfierings  which  are 
n.  Their  smiles  make  men  happy; 
■  drive  them  to  despair.  I  shall  omy 
lus  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art 
a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  con- 
3  forms  of  worship  which  are  made  use 
iL 

be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these 
ads  of  idols,  as  Milton's  was  to  num- 
hat  were  known  in  Canaan,  and  the 
ning.  Most  of  them  are  worshiped, 
C  in  fire  and  flames.  Some  of  them, 
>ve  to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slash- 
iddinff  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of 
the  iaoi  in  the  apocrypha,  must  have 
illations  prepared  for  them  every  night. 
d  been  known,  that  some  of  them  have 
br  their  incensed  worshipers  like  the 
dIs,  who  are  whipped  and  scoureed 
«fuse  to  comply  with  the  prayers  Uiat 
M>them. 

me  observe,  that  those  idolaters  who 
MslTes  to  the  idols  I  am  here  speakine 
97  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idoU 

■  others  fall  out  because  they  wor^ip 
oil,  these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they 
tsame. 

ition  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite  con- 
9  wishes  of  the  idolaters ;  as  the  one 
confine  the  idol  to  himself,  the  whole 
d  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply 
liis  humor  of  an  idol  is  prettily  de- 
a  tale  of  Chaucer.  He  represents  one 
ting  at  a  table  with  three  of  her  vota- 
ker,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her 

Sjing  their  adorations.  She  smiled 
uik  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the 
;  wliieh  was  under  the  table.  Now 
Mse  three,  s^s  the  old  bard,  do  you 
the  favorite  f  In  troth,  says  he,  not 
l&e  three, 
trior  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer,  puts 

I  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the 
lis  among  the  modems.  She  is  wor- 
f  a  week  by  candlelight,  in  the  niiilst 
ODjg^regation,  generally  called  an  assem- 
01  the  gayest  youths  in  the  nation  en- 
lant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she 

II  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her  idola- 

■tows  a  mark  of  her  favor  upon  every 
I,  before  they  go  out  of  her  presence, 
question  of  one,  tells  a  story  to  anoth- 
an  offle  upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of 
the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  acci- 
e  the  fifth  an  occasion  of  taking  it 
ort,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with 
•  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devo- 
id mm  canonical  hour  that  day  seven- 


ter-apotheosis,  or  a  deification  invertedw— When  a 
man  becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she  quick- 
ly sinks  into  a  woman. 

Old  affe  is  likewise  a  ^jeaJL  decayer  of  vour  idoL 
The  trutn  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unnappy  be- 
ing than  a  superannuated  idol,  especially  when 
she  has  contracted  such  airs  and  behavior  as  are 
onlv  graceful  when  her  .worshipen  are  about  her. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  in  these  and  Ina&r 
other  cases  the  woman  generally  outiives  the  idol 
I  must  return  to  the  moral  of  this  paper,  and  de- 
sire my  fair  readere^  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
their  passion  for  being  admired;  in  order  to  which, 
they  must  endeavor  to  make  tiicmselves  the  objects 
of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  admiration.  This  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for  from  b^uty,  or  dress,  or  fash- 
ion, but  from  those  inward  ornaments  which  are 
not  to  be  defaced  by  time  or  sidkness,  and  which 
appear  most  amiable  to  those  who  are  most  ac- 
quainted with  than. — 0. 
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be  undeified  by  many  aceidental 
■niaga  in  particular  is  a  kud  of  coun- 


^PradBiit  open  intmropW— — 

Tuo.  Al,  it,  88. 

The  worlu  nnflnlihed  sad  nef^toted  Ut. 

In  my  last  Monday's  p^9cr  I  gave  some  gaBsnl 
instances  of  those  beautiful  strokes  which  please 
the  reader  in  the  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase ;  I 
shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more  par- 
ticular, and  show  that  the  sentiments  in  that 
ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and 
full  of  the  majestic  simplicity  whioi  we  admire 
in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets ;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  ia 
which  the  thought  is  altogether  the  same  with 
what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of  the  J&nmd  ; 
not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imita- 
tion of  those  passages,  but  that  he  was  directed 
to  keep  them  in  general  by  the  same  kind  of 
poetical  genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after 
nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epimmmatl- 
cal  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have 
pleased  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readen ;  but  it 
would  never  have  oecome  the  delight  of  the  com- 
mon people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heaxt  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  ia 
only  nature  tnat  can  have  this  efiect,  and  please 
those  tastes  which  are  the  most  unprejudiced,  or 
the  most  refined.  I  must,  however,  beff  leave  to 
dissent  from  so  ^;reat  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which  he  has 
passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  apparel  of 
this  antiquated  song ;  for  there  are  several  parts 
in  it  where  not  only  t^e  thought  but  the  language 
is  majestic,  and  the  numbere  sonorous ;  at  least 
the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of 
the  poets  made  use  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
as  the  reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  following 
quotations. 

What  can  be  greater. than  either  the  thought  or 
the  expression  in  that  stanza. 

To  drira  the  deer  with  hoond  sad  faoni 

Eari  Percy  took  his  way! 
The  child  maj  me  that  \»  unborn 

The  honting  of  that  day! 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which 
this  battle  would  bring  upon  posterity,  not  only 
on  those  who  were  Iwm  immediately  after  the 
battle,  and  lost  their  fathera  in  it,  but  on  those 
also  who  perished  iu  future  battles  which  took 
their  rise  from  thia  quanaL  ot  tba  tiVo  «ax\!k,v^ 
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wonderfullj  beaatifiil,  and  oonformable  to  tlie  vaj 
of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

Audiet  pugnM  tHIo  psrvntnm 
BMmJaT«iitagw~H<ML  1,  Od.  U,  88. 

Porterttj,  thfain'd  bj  ibOr  fttber^  erimei, 
Shan  iMd  wfth  fitaf  tiM  itorj  or  tlMir  timM. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  re- 
semble more  the  miyestic  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cients, than  the  following  stanxas? 

Ill*  iloiit  Btf  1  of  Narthnmberlaod 

A  tow  to  God  did  nuke, 
Ki  plManxv  in  tho  Soottiih  woods 

Three  ■mnmMra' days  to  teke: 

THth  flfteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  diooen  men  of  micfat, 
Who  knew  foil  well  in  ume  of  need, 

Tb  elm  their  ■belli  ■right' 

Dm  honndi  ran  awifUy  through  the  woode 

The  nimble  deer  tOiteke! 
And  with  tbefar  eriea  the  hiUi  and  ddet 

An  echo  ■hilll  did  make. 

Vocat  ingenti  damore  Glth»ron 
n^rgetiqae  oanee,  domitrizqne  Epidaoroi  eqnomm: 
M  Tox  ■awnaa  namorom  ingeminata  remnglt 

Chnao^  SU,  48. 

dthaBTon  loudly  ealls  me  to  mj  waj; 

Thj  honnda,  Tajgettu,  (>pen  and  panne  the  janj : 

BS^  Bpldaama  niges  on  my  apeed, 

lam'd  mr  hit  hilla,  and  fbr  hia  norsei^  breed: 

Vrom  hilla  and  dafaa  the  eheerftal  eriea  rebound; 

lor  Xoho  hunts  along,  and  propagatea  the  aound. 


LOjTonder doth  Earl  Douglas 

Hia  men  in  annor  bii^t; 
YuU  twenty  hundred  Scottldi 

All  merrmng  in  our  aighl 

AH  men  of  pleaaant  Tlridale. 
Vast  by  the  rirer  Tweed,  eta 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in 
these  two  last  verses,  has  a  'fine  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  affords  a  couple  of  smooth  words  for 
verse.  If  the  reader  compares  the  foregoing  six 
lines  of  the  song  with  the  following  Latin  verses, 
he  will  see  how  much  thej  are  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Virgil: 

AdTend  campo  apparent,  huitamue  reduetis 
Proiendunt  longe  dextris;  et  apteula  Tibrant: — 
Quique  altum  FtKneete  virl,  qulquo  arra  QaUnae 
Junonis,  gelidnmque  Anienem,  et  roedkia  riTis 
Hemioa  mxa  colunt  :--qui  roeea  rura  Yelini, 
Qui  Tetrien  horrentee  rupee,  montemque  Serenim, 
Gasperlamque  oolunt,  Foruluaqne  et  flumen  HimelUe: 

Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt, 

JEn.,  zi,  005;  Till,  6^2, 712. 

Advaodng  in  a  line,  they  eouch  their  spears 

Prameate  aends  a  ehoaen  band, 

With  thoae  who  plow  Satumia's  Gabine  land: 
Beaide  the  auooon  which  oold  Anion  yields; 
The  rocks  of  Hemleus— — 4)eskie  a  biuiid. 

That  followed  fhim  Vellnum's  dewy  land 

And  mountaineers  that  fh>m  Sererus  came : 
And  from  the  craggy  eUffe  of  Tatrlca; 
And  thoae  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  HimeUa's  wanton  waten  play : 
Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  Uim  lie 
By  vabaris,  and  frultftil  ForulL— Dbtdiit. 

But  to  proceed : 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  the  company— 

Whoee  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Tumus  ut  antoTolans  tardum  pneoeeserat  agmen,  etc 
Yidistl,  quo  Tumus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armls 
Aureus  JBn.,  ix,  47,  200. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Thdr  hearts  were  good  and  true; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  threeeoore  Soots  they  slew. 

They  doe'd  ftill  ftst  on  ereiy  side, 

Ko  sladLnese  tbeie  waa  found; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Li^  fMViag  on  tb»  ground. 


With  that  there  eame  ai 
Out  of  an  English  bow, 

Which  struck  Earl  Dougles  to  ttia 
A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 


iEneas  was  wounded  after  the 

ah  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  pad 

Haa  inter  Tooea,  media  inter  talla 
Boee  Tiro  stiidens  alls  allapaa  ssfl^tta 
Inoertum  qua  pulsa  man 

Thus,  whUe  he  qwke,  nnmindfal  of  < 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prinoa; 
But  whether  from  a  human  hand  it  < 
Or  hostile  god,  ie  left  unknown  by 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  tlfis  fl 
are  none  more  beautiful  tnan  the  four 
stanxas,  which  have  a  great  force  uuj 
them,  and  are  filled  with  verj  natnip 
stances.  The  thought  in  the  third  ■! 
never  touched  by  an^  other  poet,  and 
one  as  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  1 

8o  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whoee  courage  none  could  stahi; 

An  English  arober  then  peroaiT^ 
The  noble  eail  was  slain. 

Hs  had  a  bow  bent  in  hia  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  doCb-yard  loo^ 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Bfar  Hugh  MontgmneKy 
_8o  right  his  uaft  he  set, 


n>e  CTay-ffooee  wins  that 

heart-blood  waa  wet 


In 


Thia  fli^t  did  last  from  break  of  dif 
TUl  setting  of  the  sun;  ^ 

For  when  tlMy  rang  the  evenfaig  bm ' 
The  battle  scaroe  was  done. 

One  may  observe,  likewise,  that  in  tlif 
of  the  slain,  the  author  has  followed  di 
of  the  great  ancient  poeta,  not  onlj^  If 
lonff  list  of  the  dead,  out  by  diversifyil 
littk  characters  of  particular  persons. 


And  with  Earl  Douglas  there 

Sir  Hugh  Montgconery, 
8tr  Gbarlee  Carrel,  that  from  the  flrft 

One  foot  would  nerer  fly. 

Sb  Gharlea  Murral  of  BatolUb  tOQ^. 

His  sister's  son  wss  he; 
Sir  DarSd  Lamb,  ao  well  esteena'd, 

Tet  saved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  sound  in  those  names  dl 
majesty  of  the  description ;  for  this  n 
not  mention  this  part  of  the  poem  In 
Uie  natural  cast  or  thought  which  aa| 
as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost  lifit 
tion  of  Viiigil. 

Cadit  et  Biphens  Justisrimus  unos 

Qui  ftiit  In  Teueris  et  serrantissimus  SM|ii 
Diis  allter  Tienm MaLl 


Then  Bipheus  fell  In  the  unequal  flghtk 
Just  of  his  word,  obeerrant  of  the  r^ti  - 
Heay'n  thought  not  so. — ^Dbtdih. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fd 
inffton's  behavior  is  in  the  same  mail 
cularized  very  artfully,  as  the  reader  ii 
for  it  by  that  account  which  is  given  i 
the  b€»^nning  of  the  battle  ;  though  I  ai 
your  nttle  buffoon  readers  (who  havw 
passage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  w 
to  take  the  beauty  of  it ;  for  which 
not  so  much  as  quote  it. 

Then  stepp*d  a  gallant  *squire  forth, 
Witherington  wss  his  name. 

Who  sakl,  I  would  not  hare  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king  for  Shame, 

That  e*er  my  captain  fought  on  foo4| 
And  I  atood  i/««*M«>g  cm. 
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.   prettf  luitire,  in  his  reaolving  to  be  ■  coxcomb  to 

Silcasc.  aince  noise  and  nooseiue  have  lucli  poTai- 
ul  charms. 


Otx  ami^m  nlJer,  or 
rkai  cui  be  innrc  natural,  or  more  raorin);^,  l.hnn 
u  cimunaUncp*  in  which  he  dewribes  the  bi'ba- 
k  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  busbniids 
nhu  fatal  dav! 

'   n..ir^u.l«iul<  lul-w.il; 

ntry  ■a^h''l  tht-1r  wnund«  Ld  briubh  tcsn, 

ntlr  l>&lim  hBtll^l  hi  purple  bloodi 

When  Uho'  worv  rLbl  la  di^. 
htia  Te  Bee  bow  tlie  thoughtit  of  this  poem,  w}i  Icb 
itonllvftrioefroiii  ihi'siilijfct,  are  »J ways  simjili:, 
id  aoirieliiiie-i  fxijiiisilely  iioblit;  that  the  Un- 
iMge  is  uft^n  Ttry  nuuiiding,  and  that  the  whuU' 
writUn  with  a  tnie  poetical  spirit. 
ir  this  siatg  boil  been  written  in  the  Oolliic 
•nner,  which  is  Ihe  delight  of  Alt  our  little  via 
kUier  writers  or  readcni,  it  would  not  hai-e  l,ir 
•  laale  of  w  maiij  azcs.  and  have  pleaf«d  the 
•ders  of  all  rank^  and  conditioos.     I  shall  <  n.lv 
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illerj  of  ■  fine  ladj  of  izij  acqii 
g,  in  one  of  my  papers, ■  Dorimant  a  cloivii. 
w  was  so  unmercifu]  as  to  take  advantagL'  <il' 
r  intincible  tacitumitj,  and  on  thai  occw^iuu 
ith  grvaz  freedom  to  couuider  the  air,  the  heivht. 
e  fitce.  the  ^^ture  of  him,  who  could  prL-tenu  to 
d^  ao  arrogsntlT  of  gallantrj.  She  is  full  of 
pUob,  jauntr  and  livelj  in  her  inipcrtjneiu-f, 
d  one  of  thoK  that  commonly  pa»s,  among  l)ii' 
noraiit.  for  penuina  who  hace  a  gri'nt  deal  ul 
iDor.  She  had  the  pla;  of  Sir  Fopling  in  }i>^r 
ind,  and  after  she  had  Raid  it  was  happy  for  )it'r 
ere  waa  not  so  charming  a  creature  as  Doriniiiiil 
rw  living,  ahe  beean  with  a  theatrical  air  am) 
oe  of  voice  lo  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over  m-i, 
me  of  hit  opi^he.'.  '■  Tia  xhc!  that  Icni'lv 
r,  ihit  easy  shape,  tho^te  wanton  eye*,  and  iill 
■one  meliiuK  charms  about  her  mouth,  wliicli 
ledlej  spoke  of;  I'll  follow  tlie  lottery,  and  put 
1  for  a  priie  with  mj  friend  Bellair." 

TakiTcUic  vi.^Luni  tWim  llw  taoquLih'il  11/; 
nrjtj  Ital  woun-l,  Knilthfj  ■ouml  that  dip] 

ben   turning    "vur  <lie   leaves,  »he  reads  alter. 
Bclj-,  and  speaks  : 

h  the  fine  ^nllen 


aj»lf  tu  wliat  jou  tor*. 


It  would  have  been  a  verj  wild  endearor  for  m 
nuui  of  my  temper  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  ao 
nimble  a  speaker  as  mj  fair  enemy  is ;  but  her 
discourse  gave  lue  verji  many  reflections  when  I 
had  left  her  company.  Among  others,  I  could 
not  but  consider  with  some  attention,  the  talaa 
impressions  the  generality  (liic  fair  sex  more  ea- 
peciallyj  have  of  what  should  be  intended,  when 
they  say  a  "  fine  gentleman ;"  and  could  not  help 
revolving  that  subject  in  my  thoughts,  and  se& 
tling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of  that  character  in  my 
own  imagination. 

•  No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  for  any  actions  which  are  disaereeabl* 
to  those  maiinis  which  prevail  as  the  standardB  of 
behavior  in  the  Couptry  wherein  he  lives.  What 
is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  tb* 
carriage  of  a  well-bred  man.  I  did  not,  I  confeaa, 
explain  myself  enough  on  this  subject,  when  I 
called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and  made  it  tn  instanoa 
of  it,  that  he  called  the  orange  wench  Donbla 
Tripe :   I    should   have    shown,  that  humanity 


may  possibly  have  in  common  with  the  most 
virtuous  and  worthy  among  us.  Wlien  a  gen- 
tlemsn  speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed  himself 
clean  tu  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of  our  minds 
certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our 
bodies.  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupt 
imagination,  is  a  much  greater  offouse  against  the 
conversation  of  gentlemen  than  any  negligence  of 
dress  imaginable.  But  this  sense  of  the  matter 
is  so  far  from  being  received  among  people  of 
condition,  that  Vociter  even  passes  for  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. He  [•<  loud,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd, 
nnd  obsequious  bj  turns,  just  as  a  little  un- 
derstanding and  great  impudence  prompt  him 
St  the  present  moment,  he  passes  among  the 
aillr  psrt  of  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  because 
he  IS  generally  in  doubt,  lie  coi^tradicts  with  a 
shnig,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  sufficiency,  in 
professing  such  and  Soch  a  thing  is  above  hia 
[^apacity.  What  makes  his  character  the  plek- 
saiiler  is,  that  he  is  a  professed  deluder  of  women ; 
an#because  Ihe  empty  coicomb  has  no  regard  to 
anything  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  I 
have  heard  an  unmarried  lady  of  fortune  say,  it 
is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Vocifcr  is  so  great 
an  atheist.  The  crowds  of  such  inconsiderable 
creatunn,  that  infest  all  places  of  assemhliug, 
every  reader  will  have  in  his  eye  from  his  own 
observation  ;  but  would  it  not  be  worth  consider- 
ing what  sort  of  figure  a  man  who  formed  himself 
upon  those  principles  among  ua  which  are  agree- 
able to  the  diclates  of  honor  and  religion  would 
make  in  the  familiar  and  ordiuoir  occurrences  of 
liteT 

1  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several 
duties  of  life  bcUer  than  Igiiolus.  All  the  under 
part«  of  his  bcliavior.  and  such  as  are  exposed  lo 
common  observation,  have  their  rise  in  him  from 
great  and  noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken 
expectation  of  another  life  makes  him  bocoma 
Uus;  liiiiDamly  and  good-MXtne.toifi&i&^t]  >^ 
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of  virtue,  hare  the  same  efiect  upon  him  as 
the  neglect  of  all  goodnesa  has  upon  many  others. 
Being  firmly  eBtaoUiihed  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance, that  certain  inattention  which  makes  men's 
actions  look  easj,  appears  in  him  with  greater 
beau^ :  by  a  thorougn  contempt  of  little  excellent 
eiea,  ne  is  perfectly  master  of  tnem.  This  temper 
of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of  stuay- 
ing  his  air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinction, 
that  his  negligence  is  unaffiBcted. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in 
Mnaidering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and 
think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  doins;  all  things  with  a  graceful 
unconcern,  and  a  g«ntTeman-like  ease.  Such  a 
one  does  not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient, 
peiplezing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures 
and  great  anxieties ;  but  sees  it  in  quite  another 
light :  his  griefs  are  momentary  and  nis  joys  im- 
mortal. Reflection  upon  deatn  is  not  a  eloomy 
and  sad  thought  of  resigning  eveiything  mat  he 
delifl^hts  in,  but  it  is  a  snort  night  followed  by  an 
endfess  day.  What  I  would  here  contend  for  is, 
that  the  more  virtuous  the  man  is,  the  nearer  he 
will  naturally  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
M^reeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  plentiful, 
■hows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence 
in  his  behavior,  which  he  that  is  under  wants  and 
difficulties  cannot  assume.  It  is  thus  with  the 
state  of  the  mind ;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts 
with  the  everlasting  rules  of  reason  and  sense, 
mnst  have  something  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in 
his  words  and  actions,  that  every  circumstance 
must  become  him.  The  change  of  persons  or 
things  around  him  does  not  at  ul  alter  his  situa- 
tion, but  he  looks  disinterested  in  the  occurrences 
with  which  others  are  distracted,  because  the 
matest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  maintain  an  in- 
oiflSBrence  both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments.  In  a 
word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous 
and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a  man  so 
much  in  constant  good  humor,  and  shine,  as  we 
odl  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never 
fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to 
him  was  the  best  thina^  that  possibly  coula  befall 
him,  or  else  he  on  whom  it  depends  would  not 
have  permitted  it  to  have  befallen  him  at  all ! — R. 


No.  76.]    MONDAY,  MAY  28,  1711. 

Vt  tu  fortonftia,  do  dm  te,  Geloe,  ftmnnii. 

Hoe.,  1  JSp^  TiU,  17. 

Am  joa  your  foftoiM  bear,  we  will  bear  70a.— Gebkch. 

Thbue  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find  a  man, 
whom  in  the  general  observation  of  his  carriage 
you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform  temper,  subject  to  such 
unaccountable  starts  of  humor  and  passion,  tfiat 
be  is  as  much  unlike  himself,  and  diners  as  much 
from  the  man  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  any  two 
distinct  persons  can  differ  from  each  other.  This 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  forming  some  law  of 
life  to  ourselves,  or  fixing  some  notion  of  things 
in  general,  which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  negligence  of  this  leaves  us  exposed 
not  only  to  an  unoecomin^  levity  in  nur  usual 
conversation,  but  also  to  the  same  instability  in 
our  friendships,  interests,  and  alliances.  A  man 
who  is  but  a  mere  spectator  of  what  passes  around 
him,  and  not  engaged  in  commerces  of  any  con- 
sideration, is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is  actu- 
ated to  make  such  vinibfe  alterations  in  the  same 
person:  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in 
tbo  behavior  of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation 


;  must  be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  diverting  ■» 
I  structive ;  yet  to  enjoy  such  obsenrationa  is 
highest  relish,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  apoato 
rcction,  and  have  the  dealinga  of  their  rortnni 
them.  I  have  therefore  been  wonderfully  divi 
with  some  pieces  of  secret  history,  which  an  1 
quary ,  my  veiy  good  friend,  lent  me  aa  a  coiioi 
They  are  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  Phann 
of  France.  "  Pharamond,"  aaya  my  author, "  1 
prince  of  infinite  humanity  and  generoai^,  ai 
the  same  time  the  most  pleasant  and  lacel 
companion  of  his  time,  ne  had  a  pecoliar  1 
in  hmi,  which  would  have  been  unlncky  in 
prince  but  himself;  he  thought  there  could  b 
exquisite  pleasure  in  conversation  bat  an 
equals;  ana  would  pleasantly  bewail  himself 
he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  out  was  the  only 
in  France  that  could  never  set  into  oomjp 
This  turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  in  mida 
rambles,  attended  only  with  one  person  of 
bedchamber.  He  would  in  these  ezcnraioni 
acijuainted  with  men  (whose  temper  he  hi 
mind  to  tir)  and  recommend  them  private! 
the  particular  observation  of  hia  firet  mini 
He  generally  found  himself  neglected  by  hla 
acquaintance  as  soon  aa  they  had  hopes  oi  g 
ing  ^^real ;  and  used  on  sucn  occasions  to  rem 
that  It  was  a  great  injustice  to  tax  princes  of 
getting  themMlves  in  their  hi^h  fortunes,  n 
mere  were  so  few  that  could  with  constancy 
the  favor  of  their  very  creatures."  My  antoa 
these  loose  hinte  has  one  passage  that  gives 
very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genina  of  Fl 
mond.  Be  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  pi 
all  the  usual  proofs  he  made  of  those  he  had  a  1 
to  know  thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  his 
pose.  In  discourse  with  him  one  day,  be  ( 
nim  an  opportunity  of  sariug  how  mucli  W) 
satisfy  all  nis  wishes.  Tne  prince  immaHif 
revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spol 
him  in  this  manner :  "  Sir,  you  have  twiee  1 
you  desired,  by  the  favor  of  Fharamond ;  bnt ! 
to  it,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is 
last  you  shall  ever  receive.  I  from,  this  moi 
consider  you  as  mine ;  and  to  make  yon  tndj 
I  g^ve  you  my  royal  word  you  ahall  nevci 
greater  or  less  than  you  are  at  present  Ani 
me  not  (concluded  the  prince,  smiling),  bat  si 
the  fortune  I  have  put  you  in,  which  is  aboiye 
own  condition :  for  you  have  hereafter  nod 
to  hope  or  to  fear." 

His  majesty  having[  thus  well  chosen  and  boi 
a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  ■l^^^r^twl; 
the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private  man,  ai 
great  and  powerful  monarch.  He  gave  him 
with  his  companion,  the  name  of  the  merry  1^ 
for  he  punished  his  courtiere  for  their  i«M^tf^nip<> 
folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavor,  bat 
humorously  practicing  upon  their  imaginatii 
If  he  observed  a  man  untracteble  to  hie  infeii 
he  would  find  an  opportunity  to  take  some  fk 
able  notice  of  him,  and  render  him  insupporte 
He  knew  all  his  own  looks,  words,  and  aeti 
had  their  interpretations;  and  his  friend,  Mona 
Eucrate  (for  so  he  was  called) ,  having  a  g^reat  1 
without  ambition,  he  could  communicate  all 
thoughts  to  him,  and  fear  no  artful  use  would 
made  of  that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  deli 
when  they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon 
which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain  1 
of  power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in  a 
court,  and  with  one  whisper  make  him  despise 
his  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  He  waa  cc 
to  that  knowledge  of  men  by  long  observati 
that  he  would  profess  altering  the  whole  maac 
blood  in  some  tempera,  by  thrice  speaking  to  th 
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Am  fortane  was  in  hii  power,  lie  gave  himself  con- 
MjuiI  enteitainment  in  managing  the  mere  follow- 
«ra  of  it  with  the  treitment  they  deeerred.  He 
woold  hf  a  skillful  cast  of  hia  eye,  and  half  a 
naile,  make  two  fellows  who  hatea,  embrace,  and 
Idl  upon  each  other's  necks,  with  as  much  eager- 
neM  as  if  thcj  followed  their  real  inclinations,  and 
tiitendad  to  stifle  one  another.  When  he  was  in 
higk  good  hnmor,  he  would  laj  the  scene  with 
Sucrate,  aad  on  a  public  nieht  exercise  the  pas- 
^l^ona  of  his  whole  court  He  was  pleased  to  see 
a  hMightj  beaut  J  watch  the  looks  of  a  man  she 
had  long  despised,  from  obseryatlon  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of  bj  Pharamond;  and  the  lover  con- 
s  higher  hopes  than  to  follow  the  woman  he 
dyinf  for  toe  day  before.  In  a  court,  where 
speai  ailection  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
ke  in  the  faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture 
of  incidents  to  see  disguises  thrown  aside  in  one 
CMAp  and  increased  on  the  other,  according  as 
flivor  or  disgrace  attended  the  respective  objects 
«f  Bsen'a  approbation  or  disesteem.  Pharamond, 
ift  hia  mixth  upon  the  meanness  of  mankind,  used 
Id  lay,  "Aa  ne  could  take  awav  a  man's  five 
Koaei.  he  oould  give  him  a  hundred.  The  man 
in  diagraoe  shall  immediately  lose  all  his  natural 
■MlowDients,  and  he  that  finds  favor  have  the 
attributes  of  an  anfel."  He  would  carry  it  so  far 
at  to  Bay,  "It  ahouM  not  be  only  so  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lower  part  of  court,  but  tne  men  themselves 
iball  think  toaa  meanly  or  greatly  of  themselves 
■i  they  are  out  or  in,  the  ^ood  graces  of  a  court." 
A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humor,  like  Pha- 
nmosd,  muat  have  pleasures  which  no  man  else 
can  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He 
gave  fortane  to  none  but  those  whom  he  knew 
eoold  leeeive  it  without  transport.  He  made  a 
Boble  and  generous  use  of  his  observations,  and 
itid  not  regard  his  ministers  as  they  were  agree- 
able to  himself,  but  as  they  were  useful  in  his 
kingdom.  By  this  means  tne  king  appeared  in 
every  officer  of  state;  and  no  man  had  a  participa- 
tion of  thepower,  who  had  not  a  similitude  of  the 
virtue  of  Aaramond. — R. 


Ho.  77.]    TTJBSDAY,  MAY  39, 1711. 
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iVivMTt  Iket,  nee  orbe  (ota 

eft  Um  prope  tun  proculqae  nobis. 

If  AftT.,  Kplg.  1,  87. 

eonemwiiJenfie  can  I  hold  with  yon, 
■ewr,  and  yet  ao  dietant  too? 


Mr  friend  Will  Honevcomb  is  one  of  those  sort 
of  men  who  are  very  aoaent  in  conversation,  and 
what  the  French  call  a  reveur  and  d  disiraii.  A 
little  before  our  club-time  last  night,  we  were 
walking  together  in  Somerset-gardens,  where  Will 
picked  op  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that 
he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an 


cnuoeat  virtuoso.  After  we  had  walked  some 
time,  I  made  a  full  stop  with  my  face  toward  the 
westp  which  Will  knowing  to  be  my  UAual  way  of 
aaking  what's  o'clock  of  an  afternoon,  immedi- 
ately palled  out  liiH  watch,  and  told  me  we  had 
seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a  turn  or  two  more, 
when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  him  squirt  away 
hia  watch  a  conHiderable  way  into  the  Thames, 
and  with  great  sedateness  in  nis  looks  put  up  the 
pebble  he  had  before  found  into  his  rob.  As  I 
have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much  speaking,  and 
do  not  luve  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill  news,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  too  late  to  be  useful,  I  left  him 
to  be  couvim^  of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and 
continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little  ab- 
•encea  and  distractions  in  mankind,  and  resolving 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  futuiv  speculation. 


I  was  the  mors  oonflrmed  in  my  design,  when  I 
considered  that  they  were  very  often  blemishes  in 
the  characters  of  men  bf  excellent  sense;  and 
helped  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin 

{>roveib,  which  Mr.  Diyden  has  translated  in  tlia 
bllowing  lines: — 


Great  wit  to  maflneei  sore  is  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitknu  do  their  bonndi  divUe.* 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  diatin- 
guisn  a  man  who  is  absent, ^because  he  thinka  of 
something  else,  from  one  who  is  absent  because  ha 
thinks  of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is  too  inno- 
cent a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  but  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally 
accounted  for  from  one  of  these  reasons : 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some 
particular  science,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
mathematicians  and  other  learned  men ;  or  an 
wholly  taken  up  with  some  violent  passion,  such 
as  anger,  fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to 
some  distant  object ;  or  lastly,  these  distractiona 
proceed  from  a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a 
man's  temper,  which,  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually  push- 
ins  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  on  any  parti- 
cular imaoe.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  unnatural 
than  the  uouffhts  ana  conceptions  of  such  a  man, 
which  are  seldom  occasion^  either  by  the  com- 
pany he  is  in,  or  uiy  of  those  objecta  which  are 
placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy  he  is  admu> 
ing  a  bcsautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  ha 
is  solving  a  proposition  in  Euclid :  and  while  yon 
may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris  Ghtfette,  it  ia 
far  from  Being  impossible  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country  house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  ex- 
pose this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall  readily  con- 
fess that  I  once  labored  under  the  same  innrmi^ 
myself.  The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a 
firm  resolution  to  learn  something  from  whatever 
I  was  obliaed  to  see  or  hear.  lliere  is  a  way  of 
thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  whicn  ha 
may  strike  somewhat  out  of  anything.  I  can  at 
present  observe  those  starts  of  ^^ooa  sense  and 
struggles  of  unimproved  reason  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  clown,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
most  shininff  periods  of  the  most  finished  orator; 
and  can  make  a  shift  to  command  my  attention  at 
a  puppet-show  or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Ham- 
let or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany I  am  in  ;  for  though  I  say  little  myself,  my 
attention  to  others,  and  those  nods  of  approbation 
which  I  never  bestow  unmerited,  sufficiently  show 
that  I  am  among  them.  Whereas  Will  Honey- 
comb, though  a  reilow  of  good  sense,  ia  every  day 
doing  and  saying  a  hundred  things,  which  ha 
afterward  confesses,  with  a  well-biid  frankneaa, 
were  somewhat  mal'd-propo$  and  undesigned. 

I  chanced  the  other  day  to  get  into  a  cofliee- 
house  where  Will  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
several  auditors,  whom  he  had  g^athered  round 
him,  and  was  giving  them  an  account  of  the  per- 
son and  character  of  MoU  Hinton.  My  appearanoa 
before  him  just  put  him  in  mind  of  roe,  without 
making  him  reflect  that  I  was  actually  present 
So  that  keeping  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  to  the  great 


is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  g^reat  deal,  but  never 
opens  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now  thrust- 
ing his  short  face  into  some  coffee-house  about 
'Change.    I  was  his  baU  in  the  time  of  the  Popish 


•  Nullum  itiir»w«H  tnfenlnm  fiaa  n&ateia 
De  Tna^Su,  Anlm^  m^  air. 
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plot,  when  ho  was  taken  up  for  a  JcHuit."  If  lie 
had  looked  on  luu  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly 
descriljed  me  ro  particulnrly  without  ever  consi- 
dering what  led  him  into  it,  that  the  \vhole  com- 
pftn^  muHt  necessarilj  have  found  rae  out :  for 
which  reason  remenilKfring  the  old  proverb,  "Out 
of  si^ht  out  of  mind,"  I  left  the  room  ;  and  upon 
mectnif^  him  an  hour  afterward,  was  asked  bjr 
him,  with  a  great  deal  of  g<K)d  humor,  in  what 
part  of  the  world  I  lived,  that  he  had  not  seen  me 
tibeiw  three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of 
an  absent  man  with  a  great  deal  of  humor,  which 
he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance :  with 
the  heads  of  it  I  shall  conclude  my  present 
paper. 

"Menalcas,"  says  that  excellent  author,  "comes 
down  in  the  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  out, 
but  shuts  it  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he 
has  his  night-cap  on ;  and  examining  himself 
ikrther,  fincb  that  he  is  but  half-shav^,  that  he 
has  stuck  his  sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his 
stockings  are  about  his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is 
over  his  breeches.  When  he  is  dressed,  he  goes 
to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing-room,  and  walk- 
ing bolt  upright  under  a  brancn  of  candlesticks, 
his  wig  is  caught  by  one  of  them,  and  hangs 
dangling  in  the  air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a  laugn- 
ing,  but  Menalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of  Uiem, 
aiM  looks  about  for  the  person  that  is  tue  jest  of 
the  company.  Coming  down  to  the  court-gate  he 
finds  a  coach,  which  t&ing  for  his  own,  he  whips 
into  it ;  and  the  coachman  drives  off,  not  doubting 
but  he  carries  his  master.  As  soon  as  he  stops, 
Ifenalcas  throws  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses 
the  court,  ascends  the  stair-case,  and  runs  through 
all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest  familiarity;  re- 
poses himself  on  a  couch,  and  fancies  himself  at 
nome.  The  master  of  the  house  at  last  comes  in ; 
Ifenalcas  rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him  to 
■it  down ;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks  again. 
The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired  and  amazed  ; 
MenalcaH  is  no  less  so,  but  is  every  moment  in 
hopes  that  his  iinnertinent  guest  will  at  last  end 
his  tedious  visit.  Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas 
is  hardly  undeceived. 

"When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls 
for  a  full  glass  of  wine  and  water ;  it  is  his  turn 
to  throw ;  he  has  the  box  in  one  hand,  and  his 
glass  in  the  other ;  and  being  extremely  dry.  and 
unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  swallowin  down  both  the 
dice,  ana  at  the  same  time  throws  his  winu  into 
the  tables.  He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the  sand  ; 
into  the  ink-bottle  ;  he  writes  a  second,  and  mis- 
takes the  superscriptions.  A  nobleman  receives 
one  of  them,  and  upon  opening  it  reads  as  follows: 
'I  would  have  you,  honest  Jack,  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  this,  take  in  hay  enough  to 
serve  me  the  winter.  His  farmer  receives  the 
other,  and  is  amazed  to  sec  in  it,  '  My  lord,  I  re- 
ceived your  grace's  commands,  with  an  entire  sub- 
mission too.  — If  he  is  at  an  ent4>rtaininent,  you 
may  see  the  pieces  of  brc;ad  continually  multi- 
plying round  his  plate.  It  is  true  the  rest  of  the 
company  want  it,  an  well  as  their  knivf.s  and  forks, 
which  Menalcas  does  not  lot  them  keep  long. 
Sometimes  in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whole  fainily 
in  a  liurry,  and  at  \aM  go«»s  out  without  being  able 
to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner,  and  for  that  day 
you  may  nee  him  in  every  part  of  the  town,  ex- 
cept the  vtTv  plsu'e  where  he  ha<l  apiniintcd  to  be 
upon  ImsineKs  of  importance.  You  would  often 
take  him  for  ever}'thin<;  that  he  is  not:  for  a  fel- 
low quite  stupid,  for  he  hears  nothing:  for  a  fool, 
for  he  talks  to  hiniHelf.  and  ha**  a  hundred  grim- 
toes  and  motions  in  his  head,  which  are  altog«!ther 
involuntary;  for  a  proud  man  for  he  loolu  full 


upon  you,  and  takes  no  notice  of  your  ulutim 
him.  The  truth  of  it  is,  his  e^es  are  open,  but  b 
makes  no  use  of  them  and  neither  sees  jon— no 
any  man,  nor  anything  else.  He  eame  once  froi 
his  countrjr-house,  and  his  own  footmen  attempt 
ed  to  rob  him,  and  succeeded.  They  held  a  ilia 
beau  to  his  throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  punt 
he  did  so,  and  coming  home  told  his  friends  h 
had  been  robbed ;  they  desired  to  know  the  p« 
ticulars :  'Ask  my  servants,'  says  Menmloas,  *& 
they  were  with  me.'  " — ^X.  , 


No.  78.]    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30,  1711. 

Com  talis  ail,  ntiium  nosier  essesl 

Could  we  bnt  call  so  great  a  genioa  oonl 

Thx  following  letters  are  so  plessant  thsft '. 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  as  much  divextai 
with  them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  tin 
day's  entertainment,  but  taking  the  sentence  froi 
the  end  of  the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  I 
the  front  of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  i  will 
him  my  companion  with  as  much  earnestness  as  k 
invites  me  to  bo  his. 

"SlE, 

"I  send  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  inserted  (if  70 
think  them  worthy  of  it)  in  your  Spectators;  h 
which  so  surprising  a  genius  appears,  that  it  i 
no  wonder  if  all  mankind  endeavors  to  get  BOfM 
what  into  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

*'As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  humor  in 
really  carried  on  in  the  way  I  describe  it.  Hov 
ever,  you  have  a  full  commission  to  put  out  or  ii 
and  to  do  whatever  ]^ou  think  fit  with  it.  I  hav 
already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  tak 
that  liberty  with  some  things  I  have  oefore  sen 
you.  Qo  on.  Sir,  and  prosper.  You  hare  tb 
best  wishes  of.  Sir,  your  vexy  affactionatOt  9M 
obliged,  humble  servant." 

"Ma.  Spxotatob,  Cambridga. 

"  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequenos  t 
clear  titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  doD 
in  the  proper  season ;  on  which  account  this  is  t 
assure  you  that  the  dub  of  Ugly  Faces  was  insti 
tuted  originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the  meny  reiQ 
of  King  Charles  II.  As  in  great  bodies  of  men  i 
is  not  difficult  to  find  members  enough  for  such  1 
club,  so  (I  remember)  it  was  then  feared,  upoi 
their  intention  of  dining  together,  that  tlie  Hal 
belonging  to  Clare-hall,  the  ugliest  then  in  the  towi 
(tliough  now  the  neatest),  would  not  be  Ian 
enough  handsomely  to  hold  the  company.  In^ 
tations  were  made  to  very  g^reat  numbers,  but  TCf] 
few  accepted  them  without  much  difficulty.  On 
pleaded  that  being  at  London,  in  a  booneUer*! 
shop,  a  lady  going  by  with  a  g^reat  belly  lonsed  t( 
kiss  him.  lie  had  certainly  been  excused,  bo 
that  evidence  appeared,  that  indeed  one  in  Lou 
don  did  pretena  she  longed  to  kiss  him,  but  ths 
was  only  a  pick-pocket,  who  during  his  kissini 
her  stole  away  all  his  money^.  Another  woulc 
have  got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin ;  but  it  wai 
proved  upon  Him,  that  he  had,  by  coming  into  1 
room,  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and  frightenec 
two  children  into  fits.  A  thinl  alleged,  that  b 
was  tak(>n  by  a  lady  for  another  gentleman,  wh( 
was  one  of  tiie  liand.somost  in  the  university;  bu 
upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had  acta 
ally  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was  very  mud 
upon  the  decline.  A  fourth  produced  letters  on 
ot  the  country  in  his  vindication,  in  which  1 
gentleman  ofllered  him  his  daughter,  who  hsc 
lately  fallen  in  loye  with  him,  with  a  good  fortune 
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bat  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  the  yonng  lady 
waa  amorous,  and  had  like  to  have  run  awaj  with 
hear  father's  coachman — so  that  it  was  supposed, 
that  her  pretense  of  falling  in  love  with  him,  was 
only  in  order  to  be  well  married.  It  was  pleasant 
to  bear  the  several  excuses  which  were  made,  in- 
somuch that  some  made  as  much  interest  to  be  ex- 
coaed,  as  thej  would  from  serving  sheriff;  how- 
ever, at  last  the  society  was  formed,  and  proper 
oflBcers  were  appointed ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
ibe  entertainment,  which  was  in  venison  season. 
A  pleasant  fellow  of  Kins^'s  collepfe  (commonly 
called  Crab,  ffom  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man 
who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nominated  for 
chaplain ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  some  one 
to  Sit  in  the  elbow  chair  by  way  of  president,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  and  tnere  the  business 
stuck,  for  there  was  no  contention  for  superiority 
there.  This  affair  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  the 
King,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  it, 
and  waa  pleased  merrily  and  graciously  to  say, 
'He  eoula  not  be  there  himself,  but  he  would  send 
fbem  a  brace  of  bucks.' 

"I  would  desire  you,  Sir,  to  set  this  affair  in  a 
true  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  so 
important  a  point :  for  when  the  wise  man  who 
ahidl  write  your  true  history  shall  acquaint  the 
worid,  that  you  had  a  diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly 
Club  at  Oxford,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were 
admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will  there  be 
mong  future  critics  about  the  original  of  that  club, 
which  both  universities  will  contend  so  warmly 
for?  And  perhaps  some  hardy  Cantabrigian 
author  may  tnen  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word  Ox- 
ford was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  instead 
of  WHt^C?-  ^his  affair  will  be  best  adjusted 
in  y6af -vietime ;  but  I  hope  your  affection  to 
yofor  mother  will  not  make  you  partial  to  your 
aunt. 

"To  tell  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion:  thousph  I 
cannot  find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acts  of  the 
society  of  the  iJgly  FaccA,  considered  in  a  public 
ea^MCity;  yet,  in  a  private  one,  they  have  certainly 
antiauit^f  on  their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungers,  and  the  Loun- 
cera  are  of  tne  same  standing  with  the  university 
itadf. 

"Though  we  well  know.  Sir,  you  want  no 
motivea  to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commissioned  to 
tell  you,  that  you  arc  invited  to  be  admitted  ad 

miem  at  CaiDbridge;  and  I  believe  T  may  venture 


Clf 


lafoly  to  deliver  this  as  the  wish  of  our  whole 
oniveraity.*' 

To  Ma.  SpxcTAToa. 


(« 


•« 


7%e  humble  petition  of  who  and  which, 


"  That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  we  should 
apply  ourselves  for  relief,  because  there  is  hardly 
any  man  alive  who  hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we 
speak  it  with  sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we 
stioald  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last  of  all 
mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself  of  having 
given  OS  some  cause  of  complaint.  We  are  de- 
scended of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up  our 
dignity  and  honor  many  years,  till  the  jack-sprat 
TBAT  supplanted  us.  How  often  have  we  found 
oarselves  slighted  by  the  clergy  in  their  pulpits, 
■nd  the  lawyers  at  the  bar!  Nay,  how  often  nave 
we  beard,  in  one  of  the  most  polite  and  august 
aaaemblies  in  the  universe,  to  our  ereat  mortinca- 
tion,  these  words,  *That  that  that  noble  lord 
urged;'  which  if  one  of  us  had  justice  done, 
woald  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  'that  which 
Ibat  Doblc  lord  nr^ed.'  Senates  themselves,  the 
gwardiana  of  Brittab  liberty,  have  degraded  xa, 


and  preferred  that  to  us ;  and  yet  no  decree  was 
ever  given  against  us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should  be  aone  to  ^ 
everybody,  word,  and  thing,  we  find  ourselves 
often  either  not  used,  or  used  ono  instead  of 
another.  In  the  first  and  best  prayer  children  are 
taught,  they  learn  to  misuse  us:  'Our  F^er  which 
art  m  heaven,'  should  be,  'Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven ;'  and  even  a  Convocation,  after  long  de- 
bates, reffised  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In 
our  general  Confession  we  say,  'Spare  thou  them* 
0  God,  WHICH  confess  their  faults,'  which  ought 
to  be,  'WHO  confess  tlieir  faults.'  What  hopes 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us,  when  the 
makers  of  our  very  prayers  and  laws,  and  the 
most  learned  in  all  faculties,  seem  to  be  in  a  con- 
federacy against  us,  and  our  enemies  themselves 
must  be  our  judges? 

"The  Spanish  proverb  says,  Ilsaino  muda  conaeh, 
U  necio  no;  i.  e.  'A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a 
fool  never  will.'  So  that  we  think  you.  Sir,  a  verj 
proper  person  to  address  to,  since  we  know  you 
to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  of  changing 
your  judgment.  You  are  well  able  to  settle  tbis 
affair,  and  to  you  we  submit  our  cause.  We  de* 
sire  you  to  assign  the  butts  and  bounds  of  each 
of  us ;  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy 
our  own.  We  would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our 
counsel,  but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings 
they  would  betray  our  cause:  beside,  we  have  been 
oppressed  so  many  years,  that  we  can  appear  in 
no  other  way  but  in  forma  pauptris.  All  which 
considered,  we  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that  which  to  right  and  justice  shall  appertain. 
R.  "Ana  your  petitioners,"  etc. 


No.  79.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1711. 

Oderunt  poocare  bonl  Tirtutb  nmore. 

Hoa.  1  Ep.  xtI,  as. 

The  good,  for  Tixiue's  sake,  abhor  to  dn.— Canca. 

I  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from 
my  female  correspondents,  most  of  whom  are  verr 
angry  with  me  for  abridging  their  pleasures,  and 
looking  severely  upon  things  in  themselves  in- 
different. But  I  think  they  are  extremdy  unjust 
to  me  in  this  imputation.  AH  I  contend  for  is  that 
those  excellencies  which  are  to  be  regarded  but  in 
the  second  place  should  not  precede  more  weighty 
considerations.  The  heart  of  man  deceives  nim, 
in  spite  of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  in 
discourses  on  the  subjection  of  passion ;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  heart  of  a 
woman  as  unfaithful  to  itself.  If  we  grant  an 
equality  in  the  faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds 
of  women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepts,  and 
consequently  may,  without  disrespect  to  tnem,  be 
accounted  more  liable  to  illusion,  m  cases  wherein 
natural  inclination  is  out  of  the  interests  of  virtue. 
I  shall  take  up  my  present  time  in  commenting 
upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies,  ana 
from  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it  is  possible 
fine  women  may  be  mistaken.  The  following  ad- 
dress seems  to  nave  no  other  design  in  it,  but  to 
tell  mo  the  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases,  for  all 
me. 


« 


Ma.  SpxoTAToa, 


unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  distinction, 
some  little  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  general, 
and  much  greater  in  being  beloved  by  %^ii\toDi^ 
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vhom  I  design  to  make  mj  husbaDil.  But  I  have 
a  miud  to  put  off  entering  into  matrimony  till 
another  winter  is  over  mv  head,  which  (whatever, 
muBtj  Sir,  you  may  think  of  the  matter)  I  design 
to  paas  away  in  hearing  music,  going  to  plays, 
Tiaiting,  and  all  other  satisfactions  which  fortune 
and  youth,  protected  by  innocence  and  virtue,  can 
procure  for, 

"Sir,  your  most  humble  servant*        M.  T. 

"  My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him,  therefore, 
baring  no  engaffements  upon  me,  I  think  to  stay 
and  know  wbeUier  I  may  not  like  any  one  else 
better." 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  "A  woman 
seldom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her  postscript."  I 
think  this  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  discovered 
hers  in  this.  1  will  lay  what  wager  she  pleases 
against  her  present  favorite,  and  can  tell  her,  that 
£,e  will  like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and  then 
will  take  the  worst  man  she  ever  liked  in  her  life. 
There  is  no  end  of  affection  taken  in  at  the  eyes 
onlr ;  and  you  may  as  well  satisfy  tliose  eves  with 
8Qaiug>  as  control  any  passion  received  By  them 
only.  It  is  from  loving  by  sight,  that  coxcombs 
80  irequcntly  succeed  witli  women,  and  very  often 
a  TOttng  lady  is  bestowed  by  her  parents  to  a  man 
wno  weds  her  as  innocence  itself,  though  she  has, 
ia  her  own  heart,  given  her  approbation  of  a  dif- 
fiu«nt  man  in  every  assembly  she  was  in  the  whole 
year  before.  What  is  wanting  amon^  women  us 
wall  as  among  men,  is  the  love  of  lauoiEible  things, 
and  not  to  rest  only  in  the  forbearance  of  such  as 
are  reproachful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  light 
imagination  is  Eudosial  Eudosia  has  all  the  arts 
of  life  and  <rood-brecding  with  so  much  ease,  that 
the  virtue  of  her  conduct  looks  more  like  instinct 
than  choice.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think 
justly  of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman 
of  different  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or  look 
awkward.  1'hat  which  was,  at  first,  the  effect  of 
instruction,  is  grown  into  a  habit;  and  it  would 
b«  as  hard  for  Eudosia  to  indulge  a  wrong  sug- 
mtion  o^  thought,  as  it  would  be  to  Flavia,  the 
one  dancer,  to  come  into  a  room  with  an  unbecom- 
ing air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  themselves 
have  of  their  own  state  of  mmd,  is  laid  down 
with  much  discerning  in  the  following  letter, 
which  is  but  an  extract  of  a  kind  epistle  m>m  my 
charminff  mistress  Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the 
Tanity  oi  external  beauty,  and  is  the  better  judge 
of  the  perfections  of  the  mind. 

"Mr.  SFECTAToa, 

"I  write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many 
ladies,  as  well  as  myself,  spend  many  hours  more 
than  we  used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  the  female 
library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue.  I 
hope.  Sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors  for  us,  you  will 
have  a  particular  regard  to  books  of  devotion. 
What  they  are,  and  how  many,  must  be  your  chief 
oare  ;  for  upon  the  propriety  of  such  writings  de- 
pends a  ffreat  deal.  I  have  known  those  among 
US,  who  think  if  they  every  morning  and  evening 
spend  an  hour  in  their  closet,  and  read  over  so 
many  prayers  in  six  or  seven  books  of  devotion, 
all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a  sort  of  warmth 
(that  might  as  well  be  raised  by  a  glass  of  wine, 
or  a  dram  of  citron),  they  may  all  the  rest  of  their 
time  go  on  in  whatever  their  particular  passion 
leads  them  to.  The  beauteous  Philautia,  who  is 
(in  your  language)  an  idol,  is  one  of  these  vota- 
ries; she  has  a  very  pretiy-fumished  closet,  to 
which  she  retires  at  her  appointed  hours.  'Phis  is 
her  drefloing-room,  as  well  as  chapel ;  she  has  con- 


stantly before  her  a  large  lookia^^-glaae :  aad  i 
the  table,  according  to  a  very  wiUy  author, 

Toffother  lie  her  pnTer4m6k  sad  psiiit, 
At  onoe  t'  improve  the  fliimer  sad  the 


"  It  must  be  a  srood  scene,  if  one  conld  be 
sent  at  it,  to  see  tnis  idol  by  turns  lift  np  her 
to  heaven  and  steal  glances  at  her  own  deer 
son.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pleasing  conflict  beti 
vanity  and  humiliation.  When  you  are  upcm 
subject,  choose  books  which  devate  the  i 
above  tiie  world,  and  give  a  pleasing  indiflSef 
to  little  things  in  it.  For  want  of  such  inn 
tions  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  people  tal 
in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross,  and  angry,  a 
pretense  of  being  abstracted  from  the  a&ii 
this  life,  when  at  the  same  time  they  betray  I 
fondness  for  them  by  doing  their  duty  ae  a  1 
and  pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a  i 
togctner.  Much  of  this  f  take  to  proceed  firon 
indiscretion  of  the  books  themselves,  whoea 
titles  of  weekly  preparations,  and  such  lino 
godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary  capacitiee 
tfreat  errors,  and  raise  in  them  a  mechanica 
ligion,  entirely  distinct  from  morality.  I  km 
Is^y  so  (riven  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
though  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours  of 
twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never  misses  one  com 
hour  of  prayer,  for  which  time  another  holda 
cards,  to  which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxi 
neas  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  All  t 
acts  are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it  were,  coa 
ments  made  to  virtue ;  the  mind  is  all  tlie  n 
untouched  with  any  true  pleasure  in  the  pui 
of  it.  From  thence  I  presume  it  arisea,  tha 
many  people  call  themselves  virtuoua.  floMj 
other  pretense  to  it  but  an  absence  of-ifi.  i'"T 
is  Dulciamara,  the  most  insolent  of  all  creat 
to  her  friends  and  domestics,  upon  no  other 
tense  in  nature,  but  that  (as  her  silly  phraei 
'no  one  can  say  black  is  her  eye.'  Sne  hai 
secrets,  forsooth,  which  should  make  her  afrai 
speak  her  mind,  and  therefore  she  is  imp 
nently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance,  and  un 
sonably  imperious  to  all  her  family.  Dear  8i] 
pleased  to  put  such  books  into  our  hands,  aa  i 
make  our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince  i 
of  us,  that,  in  a  mind  trulj  virtuous,  the  scon 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pitj  o 
This  and  other  things  are  impatiently  expa 
from  you  by  our  whole  sex ;  amonff  the  rest  o| 
"Sir,  your  most  humble  servant^ 
R.  "  B.  D." 


No.  80.]    FRIDAY,  APRIL  1,  1711. 

Codum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cturmi 

noa.  1  Sp.  Is,  S 

Thoeo  that  beyond  vea  go,  will  sadly  find, 
Thejr  change  their  clin^to  onlj,  not  their  mind. 


In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  day  of  1 
year,  were  born  in  Cheapside,  London,  two 
males  of  exquisite  feature  and  shape ;  the  one 
shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  close 
timacy  between  their  parents  made  each  of  tl 
the  first  acquaintance  the  other  knew  in  the  wo 
They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  visitii 
learned  to  dance  and  make  courtesies,  togetl 
They  were  inseparable  companions  in  all  the  U 
entertainments  their  tender  years  were  caps 
of;  which  innocent  happiness  continued  until 
beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  happ 
ed  that  I%illis  had  a  head-dress  on,  whidi  beci 
her  so  yery  well,  that  instead  of  being  beheld  i 
more  with  pleasure  for  their  amity  to  each  otl 
the  ejee  ot  the  neighborhood  were  turned  to 
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■  with  eomparison  of  their  beauty. 
BO  longer  enjoyed  the  cmsc  of  mind  and 
idolenoo  in  wnich  they  were  fonnerly 
i  mil  Iheir  words  and  actions  were  mis- 
bj  ciich  other,  and  etverj  excellence  in 
h  and  behavior  was  loosed  upon  as  an 
latioB  to  surpass  the  other.  These  be- 
f  disincUoation  soon  improved  into  a 
€  behavior,  a  general  coldness,  and  by 
pa  into  an  irrecgncilable  hatred. 
PD  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty, 
■ir  statoro,  countenance,  and  mien,  so 
I  dike,  th^  if  you  were  speaking  of 
rfr  absence,  the  words  in  which  you  de- 
one  must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other. 
I  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would 
an  they  were  a^rt,  though  extremely 
ben  together.  What  made  their  enmity 
ntertaininjg  to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex 
A  detraction  from  each,  neither  could 
lay  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
Bf  adversary.  Their  nights  grew  rest- 
leditation  of  new  dresses  to  outvie  each 
ioventinff  new  devices  to  recall  ad- 
0  observed  the  charms  of  the  one  rather 
of  the  other,  on  the  last  meeting.  Their 
ed  at  each  other's  appearance,  flushed 
ire  at  the  report  of  a  ainadvautagc,  and 
enances  witnered  upon  instances  of  ap- 
he  decencies  to  which  women  are  oblig- 
beM  vir^ns  stifle  their  resentment  so 

0  break  into  open  violences,  while  they 
Bned  the  torments  of  a  regulated  anger. 
bers,  as  it  is  usual,  engaged  in  the 
d  supported  the  several  pretensions  of 
iters  with  all  that  ill -chosen  sort  of  ex- 
h  is  common  with  people  of  plentiful 
kd  mean  ta8tc.  The  girls  preceded  their 
le  Queens  of  May,  m  all  the  i^audy 
llaiole.on  every  Sunday  to  churcu,  and 
wd  to  tiie  examination  of  the  audience 
city  of  beauty. 

this  constant  Ktnigs^le  it  happcncKi,  that 
!  day  at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart 
feet  Indian,  whu  appeared  in  all  the 
Ji  can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not  dis- 
etwecn  being  fine  and  tawdry.  This 
in  a  Summer-ifthmd  8uit,  was  too  shin- 
>  gmj  to  be  resi.sted  hv  Phillis,  and  too 
n  ner  charms  to  ha  diverted  by  any  of 

1  attractions  of  Briinetta.  Soon  after, 
ad  the  mortification  to  hcv  her  rival  dis- 
n  a  wealthy  marriage,  while  she  was 
ssed  to  in  a  manner  that  Bliowed  she 
Imiration  of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of 
illis  was  carried  to  tlie  habitation  of  her 
3arbarlo<.*s.  Brunctta  had  the  ill-nature 
for  her  by  every  opportunity,  and  had 
tune  to  hear  of  her  being  attended  by 
slaves,  fanned  into  slumlierH  by  succes- 
I  of  them,  and  carried  from  place  to 
1  the  pomp  of  barlmrous  ma^^nificencc. 
ould  not  endure  these  repeatt>d  advices, 
yed  all  her  arts  and  charms  in  laying 
ay  of  condition  of  the  same  i.sland,  out 

ambition  to  confront  her  once  more 
died.  She  at  last  succeeded  in  her 
id  was  taken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman 
ito  was  conti^ous  to  that  of  her  ene- 
■nd.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
Dceasions  on  which  these  irreconcilable 
ibored  to  excel  each  other;  but  in  process 
.  happened,  that  a  ship  put  into  the 
illgned  to  a  friend  of  Phillis,  who  had 
to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  ^oods  for 
■foic  Brunetta  could  bd  alarmed  of  their 
1m  did  to,  and  Phillii  was  dreesed  in  a 


« 
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few  days  in  a  brocade  more  gorg^us  and  eostly 
than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  Xhat  latitude. 
Brunetta  languished  at  Lne  sight,  and  could  by  no 
means  come  up  to  the  bravery  of  her  antagonist. 
She  communicated  her  anguisn  of  mind  to  a  faith- 
ful friend,  who,  by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  Phil- 
lis's  merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same 
silk  for  Brunetta.  Phillis  took  pains  to  appear  in 
all  public  places  where  she  was  sure  to  meet  Bru- 
netta ;  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  insult, 
and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk 
mantua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  eirl  in  a 
petticoat  of  the  same  brocade  with  which  Phillia 
was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company,  upon  which  the  unhappy  Phillia 
swooned  away,  ana  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
her  house.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she 
fled  from  her  husband's  house,  went  on  board  a 
ship  in  the  road,  and  is  now  landed  in  inconaol*- 
ble  despair  at  Plymouth. 

POflTBCKTlT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  mav 
perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing expostulation : 

"ToMb.  SpscTAToa, 

The  fuit  Remonstrance  of  affronted  THAT. 

Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mess.  WHO 
and  WHICH,  yet  you  should  not  suffer  them  to  be 
rude,  and  to  call  honest  people  names:  for  that 
boars  very  hard  on  some  or  those  rules  of  decency 
which  you  are  justly  famous  for  establishing. 
They  may  find  fault,  and  correct  speeches  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar,  but  let  them  try  to  get  them- 
selves so  often,  and  with  so  much  eloquence,  re- 
peated in  a  sentence,  as  a  great  orator  doth  tn^ 
qucntlv  introduce  me. 

***my  lords  I'  says  he,  'with  humble  submis- 
sion, l*hat  That  I  say  is  this;  That.  That  That 
gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not  That  That  he 
should  have  proved  to  your  lordships.'  Let  these 
two  ou&stionaiT  petitioners  try  to  do  thus  wiUi 
their  Whos  ana  their  Winches. 

**  What  great  advantangc  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dry- 
den  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

*  Yoa  fbrce  me  ntill  to  an.nrer  yon  in  That* — 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat  ?  and  what  a  poor 
fitnire  would  Mr.  Bavei)  have  made  without  his 
*  Egad  and  all  That?  How  can  a  judicious  man 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  without  say- 
ing, *  This  here,*  or  *  That  there?'  And  how  can  a 
sober  man,  without  usin^  the  expletives  of  oaths 
(in  which  indeed  the  rakes  ana  bullies  have  a 
great  advantiu^  over  others),  make  a  discourse  of^ 
any  tolerable  length ,  without  'That  is;'  and  if  he 
be  a  very  ^ave  man  indeed,  without  'That  is  to 
say?'  Ana  how  instructive  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing are  tliose  usual  expression^  in  the  mouths  of 
great  men,  'Such  thing^  as  That,'  and  *  The  like 
of  That.' 

"I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of 
speech  you  mention,  and  own  tliore  arc  proper 
seasons  for  the  introduction  of  other  words  oeside 
That;  but  I  scorn  as  much  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  Who  or  a  Which  at  cverj-  turn,  as  they  are  une- 
qual always  to  fill  mine ;  and  I  expect  good  lan- 
?^uage  ana  civil  treatment,  and  h«»pe  to  receive  it 
or  the  future:  That,  That  I  shall  only  add  is. 
That  I  am,  "  Yours, 

R.  "That." 
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Qoa]ia  uUfendito  Tenantam  munniure  tigria 

Uorruit  in  maculas Stat.  Theb.  ii,  128. 

Am  when  the  UgreM  hean  the  hunter's  din, 
Dark  angry  vpota  distain  her  gloefj  skin. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see 
an  opera  at  the  theater  in  the  Hay-market,  where 
I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of  very 
fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
opposite  side-boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a 
kind  of  battle  array  one  against  another.  After  a 
short  survey  of  them,  1  found  thcv  were  patched 
differently;  the  faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted 
on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon 
the  other  on  the  left.  I  quickly  perceived  that 
they  cast  hostile  glances  upon  one  another; 
ana  that  their  patches  were  placed  in  those  diffe- 
rent situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle-boxes,  between 
these  two  opposite  bodies,  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  indUtferently  on  both  sides  of  their  faces, 
and  seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention 
bat  to  see  the  opera.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
whigs,  and  those  on  my  left  tories ;  and  that  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle  boxes 
were  a  neutral  party,  whose  faces  had  not  yet 
declared  themselves.  These  last,  however,  as  I 
afterward  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  insomuch  that  I 
observed,  in  several  of  them,  the  patches  which 
were  before  dispersed  equally,  are  now  all  gone 
over  to  the  whi?  or  tory  siae  of  the  face.  The 
censorious  say,  that  the  men,  whose  hearts  are 
aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one 
part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonored,  and  lies  under 
a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owner:  and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favor. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantas- 
tical coquettes,  wno  do  not  patch  for  tlie  public 
^ood  so  much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
It  is  certain,  that  there  arc  several  women  of  honor 
who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  interest  of  their  country. — Nay,  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  them  adhere  so  steadfastlv  to  their 
party,  and  arc  so  far  from  sacrificing  their  zeal  for 
ihe  public  to  Uieir  passion  for  any  particular  per- 
son, that,  in  a  late  draught  of  mama^  articles,  a 
lady  has  stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  what- 
ever his  opinions  are,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous 
whig  partisan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very 
beautiful  mole  on  the  tory  part  of  her  forehead  ; 
which  being  very  conspicuous,  has  occasioned 
man]^  mistakes,  and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  misrepresent  her  tace,  as  though  it  had  revolted 
from  the  whig  interest.  But,  whatever  this  natu- 
ral patch  may  seem  to  insinuate,  it  is  well  known 
that  her  notions  of  government  are  still  the  same. 
This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  several 
coxcombs;  and,  like  the  hanging  out  of  false 
colors,  made  some  of  them  converse  with  Rosa- 
linda in  what  they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  party, 
when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them  an  unex- 
pected fire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If 
Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla 
is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her, 
against  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig 
side. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  for- 
merly have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artifi- 
cial spotting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now 
reconciled  by  a  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  what  they 
could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  concern  for  tlieir 


beauty.     This  way  of  declaring  war  opoa 
another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  repoitai 
the  tigress — that  several  spots  rise  in  her 
when  she  is  angry,  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imil 
the  verses  that  stand  as  the  motto  of  this  pay 

She  iwells  with  angiy  pride, 
And  calls  forth  all  her  qwCa  om  erery  dda.* 

When  I  was  in  the  theater  the  time  above* 
tioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  pa' 
on  boUi  sides,  and  found  the  tory  patches  1 
about  twenty  stronger  than  the  whig ;  but  to  i 
amends  for  this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  b 
ing  found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with 
spotted  after  the  whiggish  manner.  Wheth 
no  the  ladies  had  retreated  hither  in  order  to 
tiieir  forces  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  night 
came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that 
outnumbered  the  enemy. 

I'his  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  ai 
appear  improbable  to  those  who  live  at  a  dis 
from  the  fashionable  world ;  but  as  it  is  a 
tinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  what 
haps  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  thj 
should  not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  fai 
Spectator,  had  not  I  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavored  to  ta 
this  party-raffe  in  women,  as  it  only  serves  ti 
gravate  the  natreds  and  animosities  that 
among  men,  and  in  a  &p%at* measure  deprive 
fair  sex  of  those  pecuUar  charms  witk  whid 
ture  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  atwai 
just  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  the  wc 
who  were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interposed 
so  many  tears  and  entreaties,  that  they  prer 
the  mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  Doth 
ties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  and 
iusr  peace. 

1  would  recommend  this  noble  example  ti 
British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  their  country  ii 
with  so  many  unnatural  divisions,  that  if 
continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  bom 
The  Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  worn 
interest  thenisiilves  in  competitions  and  oo 
tions,  that  for  this  reason,  among  others,  the; 
bade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  pretc 
the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  theee 
the  public  diversions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  exceed  those  of  a] 
tions  in  beauty,  they  should  endeavor  to  out 
them  in  all  other  accomplishments  proper  t 
sex,  and  to  distini^uisn  themselves  as  t 
mothers  and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as  pa 
partisans.  Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic 
The  family  is  the  proper  province  for  pi 
women  to  shine  in.  If  they  must  be  sno 
their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  against 
who  are  perliaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  lei 
the  same  religion  or  nation,  but  against  thorn 
are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  enemi* 
their  faith,  liberty,  and  country.  When  th< 
mans  were  pressed  with  a  foreien  enemy 
ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  ringf 
jewels  to  assist  the  government  under  a  j 
exigence,  which  appeared  so  laudable  an  acti 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from  th 
forth  It  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce 
lie  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  ] 
of  the  deceased  person,  which  till  that  timi 
peculiar  to  men.  Would  our  English  ladie 
stead  of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of 
own  country,  snow  themselves  so  truly  pi 
spirited  as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  nee 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  < 
not  to  be  made  in  favor  of  them  ? 

•DavkMi,  Book  m,  page  409,  yoL  n,  1710. 
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I  reeoUecting  upon  this  subject  such 
occur  to  my  memoiy  out  of  ancient 
Bii0t  omit  a  sentence  in  the  celebrated 
ion  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in 
Me  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain 
th  the  Lacedsmonians.*  After  hav- 
d  himself  to  the  seyeral  ranks  and 
i  ccraotrTmen,  and  shown  them  how 
behave  themselves  in  his  public 
to  the  female  part  of  the  audi- 
■  for  jou"  says  he,  "  I  shall  advise 
few  words.  Aspire  only  to  those 
peculiar  to  your  sex ;  follow  your 
Btty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
o(  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other/' 


.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  4, 1711. 

Ctoot  domln*  mude  tub  hairta. 

Jut.,  Sat  Ui,  88. 

tone  miii'd,  and  himielf  a  slaTe. 

ider  Ludgatef  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
ng  for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had 
leard  before.  Coming^ear  to  tlie  grate, 
called  me  by  my  name,  and  desired 
>w  something  into  the  box  ;  I  was  out 
ice  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by 
half-a-crown.  I  went  away,  reflect- 
e  stranee  constitution  of  some  men, 
eanly  they  behave  themselves  in  all 
litions.  The  person  who  begged  of 
[  take  it,  fifty  :  1  was  well  acouainted 
11  about  the  a^  of  twenty-nve ;  at 
I  good  estate  feD  to  him  by  the  death 
.  Upon  coming  to  this  unexpected 
e,  he  ran  into  all  the  extravagances 
i  WW  frequently  in  drunken  disputes, 
sn*  heads,  talked  and  swore  loua,  was 
'  to  those  above,  and  insolent  to  those 

I  could  not  but  remark,  that  it  was 
;aeneB8  of  spirit  which  worked  in  his 
both  fortunes :  the  same  little  mind 
t  in  riches,  and  shameless  in  poverty. 
it  made  me  muse  upon  the  circum- 
ing  in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in 
lat  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into 

life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  must 

languish  under  such  pressures.    As 

my  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of 

i  vhich  makes  a  figure  with  the  genc- 

nkind,  exempts  me  from  any  tcinpta- 

enae ;  and  all  my  business  lies  within 

<w  compass,  which  is  only  to  give  an 

who  takes  care  of  my  estate,  proper 

r  his  quarterly  payments  to  me,  and 

tt  linen  my  laundress  brings  and  takes 

ler  once  a  week.    My  steward  brings 

ready  for  my  signiniL: ;  and  I  have  a 

ement  with  the  re>|Kctivc  names   of 

ita,  faaudkerchiffs,  and  ^tockinf^s.  with 

bers,  to  know  how  to  reckon  with  niv 

This  being  almost  all  the  business  I 

worid  for  the  care  of  mv  own  affairs, 

leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others 

idon  to  tlieir  c*quii>a^>  and  economy. 

ralk  the  street  and  observe  the  hurry 

this  town, 

I  Uk»  haite,  through  MvvnJ  ways  they  run; 
ho^  wad  aaM  to  be  uodcme! 

I I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  persons 


,"  L.  IL  p.  ISO,  edit  n.  Steph.,  1588,  foUo. 
prina  we  niefa  dehton  u  were  freemen  of 
:  U  WM  taken  down  in  the  year  1762,  and 
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and  humors,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the 
above  verses  of  Denham,*  I  cannot  much  wonder 
at  the  endeavor  after  sain,  but  am  extremely  as- 
tonished that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the  dan- 
^r  of  running  into  debt  One  would  think  it 
impossible  that  a  man  who  is  given  to  contract 
debts  should  not  know,  that  his  creditor  has, 
from  that  moment  in  which  he  transgresses  pay- 
ment, so  much  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his 
debtor's  honor,  liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would 
think  he  did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can  say 
tlie  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to- wit,  "  That 
he  is  unjust,"  without  defamation ;  and  can  seiie 
his  person,  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault. 
Yet  such  is  the  loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  some 
men's  minds,  that  they  can  live  under  these  con- 
stant apprehensions,  and  still  so  on  to  increase 
the  cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and 
servile  condition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
see  any  one  man  breathing?  Yet  he  that  is  much 
in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with  rdation  to  twentj 
different  people.  There  are  indeed  circumstances 
wherein  men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable 
to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behavior  in  any  great 
point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's  honesty 
as  a  security  for  that  of  another,  and  the  like ;  but 
these  instances  are  so  particular  and  circumstan- 
tiated, that  th^  cannot  come  within  general  con- 
siderations, for  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a  farce  of 
retinue  and  gprandeur  within  his  own  house,  shall 
shrink  at  the  expectation  of  surly  demands  at  his 
doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's  criminal;  and 
all  the  officers  of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  ^at  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  so  many 
persons  m  authority  to  make  good  his  char^ 
against  him.  Human  society  depends  upon  his 
having  the  venseance  law  allots  him ;  and  the 
debtor  owes  his  liberty  to  his  neighbor,  as  much 
as  the  murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt : 
and  many  families  have  put  it  into  a  kind  ot 
method  of  being  so  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  father  mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young; 
and  the  boy  is  to  marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age, 
to  redeem  it  and  find  portions  for  his  sisters. 
This,  forsooth,  is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him  ; 
for  he  may  wench,  keep  a  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthy  English  gentleman,  till  he 
has  out-run  half  his  estate,  and  leave  the  same 
incumbrance  upon  his  first-bom,  and  so  on ;  till 
one  man  of  more  vigor  than  ordinary  goes  quite 
through  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense  comes 
into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  partner- 
ship, that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult 
of  any  man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, Uiough  for  many  years  a  great  and  general 
trader,  was  never  the  uefendant  in  a  law-suit,  in 
all  the  perplexity  of  business,  and  the  iniquity  of 
mankind  at  present :  no  one  had  any  color  for  the 
least  compliiint  against  his  dealings  with  him. 
This  is  certainly  as  uncommon,  and  in  its  propor- 
tion as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  in  fight. 
How  different  from  this  gentleman  is  Jack  True- 
penny, who  has  be<*n  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Andrew  and  myself  from  boys,  but  could  never 
learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  a  whorish,  unresist- 
ing good-nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of 
having  a  property  in  anytliing.  His  fortune,  his 
reputation,  his  time,  and  nis  capacity,  are  at  any 
man's  service  that  comes  first.  When  he  was  at 
school  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults 
he  took  upon  him  to  excuse  others;  since  he  came 
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into  the  business  of  tlie  world,  he  has  been  ar- 
rested twice  or  thrice  a-jear  for  debts  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety  for  others ;  and 
1  remember  when  a  friend  of  his  had  suffered  in 
the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  phjsie  his  friend 
took  was  oonreyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed 
"A  bolus  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny." 
Jack  had  a  good  estate  left  hifai,  which  came  to 
nothmg ;  because  he  beliered  all  who  pretended 
to  demands  upon  it.  This  easiness  and  credulity 
destroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has:  and  he  has  aU 
his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever  re- 
ceivinff  thanks,  or  doing  one  ^ood  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I 
heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom 
he  deserved  gentler  usage)  after  lying  a  whole 
night  in  custody  at  his  suit. 

"  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses 
I  have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me  unthankful 
for  the  good  you  ha\e  done  me,  in  lettinff  me 
see  there  is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  :  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no 
man  so  far  as  to  be  in  his  debt." — R. 
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Yna.  Ma^  i,  464. 

And  with  tk«  ihMlowy  piotura  tMda  hk  mind. 

Whkn  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my 
diversions  without  doors,  I  frequently  msJce  a 
little  party  with  two  or  three  select  friends,  to 
visit  anytning  curious  that  may  be  seen  under 
covert.  My  principal  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture are  pictures,  insomuch  that  when  I  have 
found  the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery  that 
is  furnished  by  the  hands  of  great  masters.  By 
this  means,  wnen  the  heavens  are  filled  with 
clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the 
visionary  worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet  with  shin- 
ing landfscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  which  fill  the  mind  with 
gay  ideas,  and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is 
apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  those  dark  disconsolate 
seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diver- 
sions, which  had  taken  such  an  entire  possession 
of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  in  it  a  short 
mornine's  dream,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines 
of  a  vision,  than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  wa^  admittea  into  a  Ion?,  spa- 
cious gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered  with 
pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now 
living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  great- 
est masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 
busy  in  drawing,  coloring,  and  designing.  On 
the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover 
more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceed- 
incly  slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice 
innis  touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists 
that  stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied 
.  myself  to  the  side  of  the  living.  The  first  I  ob- 
served at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was 
Vanity,  with  his  hair  tied  behind  him  in  a 
ribbon,  and  dressed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the 
iuceB  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
■miles,  and  a  certain  smirking  air  which  he  be- 
Jtowad  indiibieiilly  on  ervry  age  aad  degree  of  I 


either  sex.  The  Un^mmgmi  appeared  evei 
judM,  bishops,  and  privy  eooneekum. 
wora,  all  his  men  were  eefils  wmitna,  and 
women  eoqmeUe9.  The  drapery  of  his  figoi 
extremdy  well  suited  to  his  races,  and  wi 
up  of  all  the  glaring  colors  that  could  b« 
t<^ther ;  every  part  of  the  drees  was  in  a 
and  endeavored  to  distingroish  itself  abi 
rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  la 
workman  who  I  found  was  his  humble  a 
and  copied  after  him.  He  was  dreaeed 
German,  and  had  a  verf  hard  name,  that  f 
something  like  Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  wi 
tasque,  dressed  like  a  Venetian  scaramoix 
had  an  excellent  hand  at  chimera,  and  do 
much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  He 
sometimes  affright  himself  with  the  ]A 
that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  short,  tl 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a  tei 
dream  ;  and  one  could  say  nothing  more 
finest  figures,  than  that  they  were  ag 
monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very] 
able  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left  his  pid 
unfinished  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture 
was  designed  to  continue  as  a  monument 
posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  per* 
whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  so  much  1 
dispatch  his  business,  that  he  neither  gavel 
time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colon 
name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  A 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of 
different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in  th 
of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  nanM 
dustry.  His  figures  were  wonderfully  ] 
If  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  ne 
omit  a  single  hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figi 
ship,  there  was  not  a  rope  among  the  tae 
escaped  him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  gr 
of  the  wall  with  night  pieces,  that  see 
show  themselves  by  the  candles  whic 
lighted  up  in  several  parts  of  them;  and 
inflamed  by  the  suuKhine  which  accidenfe 
upon  them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could  eea 
bear  crying  out  *'  Fire." 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  bk 
siderable  on  this  side  the  g^leiy ;  the 
indeed  several  others  whom  I  had  not 
look  into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  eo 
forbear  observing,  who  was  very  busy  in  i 
in^  the  finest  pieces,  though  he  prodn 
onginals  of  his  own.  His  pencil  ag« 
every  feature  that  was  before  overehaigea, 
every  defect,  and  poisoned  every  color  it  t 
Thoug'h  this  workman  did  so  much  misc 
the  side  of  the  living,  he  never  turned 
toward  that  of  the  dead.    His  name  was  B 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  sid 
ffallery,  1  turned  myself  to  that  which  wi 
by  the  works  of  those  great  masters  th; 
dead ;  when  immediately  I  fancied  my  sell 
ing  before  a  multitude  of  spectators,  an* 
sands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at  once ; 
before  me  appeared  so  like  men  and  worn 
I  almost  forgot  they  were  pictures.  Ri 
figures  stooain  one  row,  Titian's  in  i 
Ouido  Rheni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  \ 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carracce,  anof 
Correggio,  and  another  by  Rubens.  To  b 
there  was  not  a  great  master  anione  the  de 
had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment 
side  of  the  gallery.  The  persons  that  owi 
being  to  these  several  masters,  appeared 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  oinbred 
one  another  only  in  the  variefy  of  theit 
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•ompleziomt,  and  clothes;  so  that  thej  looked 
like  diflbrent  natious  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  name  per- 
worn  1  befons  mentioned  as  the  onlj  artist  that  was 
■I  work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery)  croi>pinff  up 
and  down  from  one  picture  to  anuther,  and  re- 
tOQching  all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me, 
I  eoold  not  but  be  very  attentive  to  all  hiri  mo- 
tions. 1  found  his  pencil  was  so  very  li^ht,  that 
it  Worked  imperceptibly,  and,  after  a  Uiousaud 
touches,  scarce  produced  any  visible  efivct  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  However, 
mm  he  busied  himself  incessautl;^,  and  repeated 
touch  after  touch  without  rest  ur  intermission,  he 
wore  oif  iasensibly  every  little  disagreeable  gloss 
that  hune  upon  a  fii^ure.  He  also  added  such  a 
beautiful  oruwu  to  the  shades  and  mellowness  to 
the  colors,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  the 
masters  pi'ucil.  I  could  not  forbear  looking 
apon  the  fnce  of  this  ancient  workman,  and  im< 
Biediaiely  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  fore- 
head, dincovered  him  to  be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my 
dream  was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  upon  my 
takinr  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my 
deq>  left  me. — G. 
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Qniii  talk  fcndo 
MymUnaum  Dolapoaire  aat  duri  mllaa  UljMoi 
TwDpcnl  s  lachiyinisr— Vno.  jfCn.,  U,  0. 

Wbo  am  mrh  won  relate,  wttbcrat  a  tear, 
Am  ftern  UIjMen  muft  haTe  wept  to  hear? 

Loousro  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  the 
private  actionB  of  Pharamond  aru  set  down  by 
way  of  taUe-book,  I  found  many  things  which 
gave  me  great  delight ;  and  as  human  life 
turns  upon  the  same  principles  and  passions  in 
all  aces,  I  thought  it  very  proper  to  take  minutes 
of  what  pasfled  in  that  age,  for  the  instruction  of 
this.  The  antiquary  who  lent  me  thi'se  pap<>rs 
cave  me  a  character  of  Eucrate,  the  favorite  of 
Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  autlior  who  lived 
in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives  lioth  of  the 
princ^r  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will  n«>t  be 
improper  to  insert  here,  because  I  may  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  many  of  their  conversations,  into 
which  th<*iie  memorials  of  them  may  give  light. 

'*  ilianunond,  when  ho  had  a  mind  to  retire  for 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  buniness  and 
fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a  signal  to  Eucrate,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  hiti  face,  pUcing  his  ann  ne- 
gligently on  a  window,  or  some  such  action  as 
appearpii  indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
p«ny.  ITpon  such  notic4>,  unobKvrved  by  others 
(for' Th**ir  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  secret), 
Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apartment  to  receive 
thv  king.  There  was  a  secret  access  to  thifl  part 
of  the  court,  at  which  Eucrate  used  to  auniit 
nviny.  wfa<»«e  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
th«'  "plinary  waiters  and  doorkeepers  made  ttieni  Ik* 
n-piilH'd  from  other  ports  of  the  palace.  Such  as 
tho<«  were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate,  and 
ha<l  audiences  <if  Pharamond.  This  entrance 
Pharamond  called  the  'gate  of  the  unhappy,'  and 
the  r^'ars  of  the  afflicteu  who  came  before  him,  he 
would  Mv  were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate ;  for 
Eucrats  £ad  the  most  compassionate  spirit  of  all 
men  livinj^.  except  his  generous  master,  who  was 
always*  kindW^d  at  the  least  affliction  which  was 
comniunicateil  to  him.  In  regard  for  the  miser- 
■bl«*,  Eucrate  took  particular  care  that  the  proper 
forms  of  distress,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sor- 
Nw,  about  eourta,  who  wmntad  only  aupplias  to 


luxury,  should  never  obtain  favor  by  his  means ; 
but  the  distresseg  which  arise  from  the  many  inez- 
plicable  occurrences  that  happen  among  men,  the 
unaccountable  alienation  of  parents  from  their 
children,  cruelty  of  huKbands  to  wives,  poverty 
occasioned  from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falnng  out 
of  friends,  or  such  other  terrible  disasters  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed, — in  canes  of 
this  nature,  Eucrate  was  the  patron,  and  enjoyed 
this  part  of  the  royal  favor  so  much  without 
being  envied,  that  it  was  never  inquired  into,  by 
whose  means,  what  no  one  else  cared  for  doing 
was  brought  about. 

"  One  evening,  when  Pharamond  came  into  the 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely 
dejected :  up<m  which  he  asked  (with  a  smife 
that  was  natural  to  him),  *  Wliat,  in  there  any 
one  too  miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamona, 
that  Eucrate  is  melancholy  T  '  I  fear  there  is,' 
answered  the  favorite  :  '  A  pcrsim  without,  of  a 
good  air,  well  dressed,  and  though  a  man  in  the 
strength  of  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  incon- 
solable calamity.  All  his  features  sei>m  suffused 
with  agony  of  mind ;  but  1  can  obs(*r\'e  iu  him, 
that  it  is  more  inclined  to  bn^k  away  in  tears 
than  raffc.  I  askcHl  him  what  he  would  have. 
He  saidlie  would  speak  to  Pharamond.  1  desired 
his  business.  He  could  hardly  say  to  me, 
'  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story  is  not 
to  be  told  twice ;  I  fear  I  bhall  not  Ik;  able  to 
speak  it  at  all.'  Pharamond  coiniuandeil  Eucrate 
to  let  him  enter ;  he  did  so,  and  the  (^Milleman 
approached  the  king  with  an  air  winch  spoke 
him  under  the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to 
demean  himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  he 
was  under;  and  with  the  most  l)eauiil'ul  compla- 
cency said  to  him,  *  Sir,  do  not  add  to  that  loud 
of  sorrow  I  see  in  your  countenance  the  awe  of 
my  presence.  Think  you  are  sjM'akini;  to  your 
friend.  If  the  circumstances  of  your  di»<iruss  wiU 
admit  of  it,  you  shall  find  me  so.'  To  whom  the 
strangle  :  *  Oh,  excellent  Pharamou<l,  name  not  a 
frieiid  to  the  unfortunate  Spinainont.*  I  had 
one,  hut  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand  ;  but,  oh 
Pharamond,  though  it  was  ov  tlie  hand  of  Spiiia- 
mont,  it  was  by  tue  guilt  of  rharaiuund.  I  oome 
not,  oh  excellent  prince,  to  implore  your  pardon  ; 
I  come  to  relate  iny  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too  great  for 
human  life  to  support;  from  henceforth  Nhall  all 
occurrtinces  ap[>enr  dreams,  or  short  iiiiervals  of 
amusi'ment  from  this  one  affliction,  which  has 
seizi'd  my  very  being.  Pardon  me.  oh  Phara- 
mond, if  my  gnefs  give  me  leave,  that  1  lay  bef»»re 
you  in  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you, 
good  OS  you  are,  uri>  guilty  of  the  geiierou.s  blood 
spilt  this  dav  by  this  unfiappy  hand.  0  that  it 
hod  pi'risheQ  before  that  instant !'  Here  the 
strangiT  paused,  and  recoll(H:ting  his  mind,  ufi^r 
Mtme  little  nu^itaiion,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer 
tone  and  gesture*  as  follows : 

"  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as 
none  of  human  race  is  aoove  the  reach  of  s<»riow, 
none  should  be  above  the  hearing  the  voice  of 
it;  I  nin  sure  Pharamond  is  not.  Know  then, 
that  I  have  this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in 
a  duel,  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  1  most 
loved.    1  command  myself  too  much  in  your  royal 

Presence,  to  say  Pharamond  gave  me  mv  friend  I 
haromond  has  taken  him  from  me!  1  will  not 
say,  shall  the  merciful  Pharamond  destroy  his 
own  subjects  T  Will  the  father  of  hi^i  ci>untrT 
murder  his  people  If    But  tlie  merciful  Pharamond 

•  Mr.  ThornhUl,  the  gentleman  here  •"n?'J,,V*^"^*^^S. 
fkUUous  or  iraniilaled  name  of  tiptoaasmV  w^*"^  ^,^***' 
■flwUiiy  DsMlni^  «r  KsM^  But,,  la  a  ^Lvsifliav  %,  ViVi. 
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does  det^roj  his  subjects,  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try does  murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much 
the  pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory  and  honor 
is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he  has  the 
distribution  ortheir  fortunes.  It  is  therefore  the 
inadvertency,  negliji^nce,  or  guilt,  of  princes  to 
let  anything  erow  into  custom  which  is  against 
their  laws.  A  court  can  make  fashion  and  duty 
walk  together ;  it  can  never,  wiUiout  the  ^ilt  of 
a  court,  nappen  that  it  shall  not  be  unfashionable 
to  do  what  is  unlawful.  But,  alas  I  in  the  do- 
minions of  Pharamond,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant 
custom,  which  is  misnamed  a  point  of  honor,  the 
duelist  kills  his  friend  whom  he  loves ;  and  the 
jud^e  condemns  the  duelist  while  he  approves 
nis  behavior.  Shame  is  the  greatest  of  aU  evils ; 
what  avail  laws,  wlien  deatn  only  attends  the 
broach  of  them,  and  shame  obedience  to  them  ? 
As  fur  me,  0  Pharamond,  were  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe the  nameless  kinds  of  compunctions  and 
tendernesses  1  feel,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little 
accidents  in  our  former  familiarity,  my  mind 
swells  into  sorrow  which  cannot  be  resisted 
enough  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  Pharamond. 
(With  that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept 
aloud.)  Why  should  not  Pharamond  hear  the 
anguish  he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in  time 
to  come?  Let  nim  hear  from  me,  what  they  feel 
who  have  ^iven  death  by  the  false  mercy  of  his 
administration,  and  form  to  himself  the  veneeance 
called  for  by  those  who  have  perished  by  his 
negligence.'   — R. 


No.  85.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  7,  1711. 

Interdnm  ipodom  lodii,  inorataqu«  recte 
Fabula,  nuUliu  Veneris,  nne  pondere  et  arte, 
TaldiuH  oblectat  populum,  melioMiue  morator, 
Quam  Tentu  inopea  rerum.  nugnque  canorao. 

UoK.,  An.  Poet,  ver.  810. 

When  the  mntiments  and  maonen  pleaae, 
And  all  the  character*  are  wrought  with  eaie, 
Your  tale,  though  Toid  of  beauty,  force,  and  art. 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart; 
Than  where  a  Ufrlees  pomp  of  rerse  appears. 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. — Fkahcis. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see 
any  written  or  printed  paper  upon  the  ground,  to 
tiUce  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  caretuUy,  as  not  know- 
ing but  it  may  contain  some  portion  of  their  Alco- 
ran. I  must  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mus- 
sulman in  mo,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under 
whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it  may  ap- 
pear; for  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate 
and  vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his 
works  may  sometime  or  other  be  applied,  a  man 
may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names  in  a 
paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  more 
than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate;  and  know 
a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has 
converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a 
kind  of  fringe  for  nis  candlesticks.  I  remember 
in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an 
eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several 
fragments  uf  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which 
had  lKM>n  eniployinl  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and 
by  that  means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double 
capacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter 
under  a  Christmas-pie.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry- 
cook had  made  use  of  it  through  chance  or  wag- 
sery,  for  the  defense  of  that  superstitious  vianap., 
1  know  not;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived 
•o  good  an  idea  ot  the  autnor's  piety,  that  I  bought 
the  whole  book.  I  have  often  profited  by  these 
accidental  readings,  and  have  sometimes  found 
very  curious  pieces  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ahopi  of  our  London 


booksellers.  For  this  reason,  when  my  fnmt 
take  a  survey  of  my  library,  they  are  very  nnM 
surprised  to  nnd  upon  the  shelf  of  folios,  two  k| 
band-boxes  standing  upright  among  nsyboM 
till  I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  US 
with  deep  erudition  ana  abstruse  literatare. 
might  likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  ftomwhid 
have  received  great  improvement :  and  a  hat-et 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beaven : 
Great  Britain.  This  my  inquisitive  temper, 
rather  impertinent  humor  of  piying  into  ul  aoi 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacU 
gives  me  a  ^od  deal  of  employment  when  I  ad 
any  house  in  the  country ;  for  I  cannot  for  i 
heart  leave  a  room  before  I  have  thoroughly  eta 
ied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  severaf  prii 
ed  papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon  thm 
The  last  piece  that  I  met  with  upon  this  occaaii 
ffave  me  most  exquisite  pleasure.  M;^  reader  w, 
Uiink  I  am  not  serious,  when  I  acquaint  him  ^ 
the  piece  I  am  goin^  to  speak  of  was  tiie  old  bi 
lad  of  the  Two  Chddren  in  the  Wood,  which 
one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common  peopl 
and  has  been  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen 
some  part  of  their  a^. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  di 
titute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  T 
tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleaaea  I 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  natn 
There  is  even  a  despicable  simplieity  m  the  ven 
and  yet,  because  the  sentiments  appear  genu! 
and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to  move  the  mind 
the  most  polite  reader  wiUi  inward  meltings 
humani^  and  compassion.  The  incidente  gn 
out  of  tne  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  om 
proper  to  excite  pity ;  for  which  reason  the  wIm 
narration  has  something  in  it  veiy  moving,  n 
withstanding  the  author  of  it  (whoever  he  wi 
has  deliverea  it  in  such  an  abject  phrase  and  pw 
ness  of  expression,  that  the  quoting  any  of 
would  look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  into  ndiea 
But  though  the  lan^age  is  mean,  the  though 
as  I  have  before  said,  from  one  end  to  the  otfc 
are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  pirn 
those  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  the 
who  notwitstanding  they  are  jud^s  of  languai 
haTc  a  true  and  unprejuaiced  taste  of  natora.  T 
condition,  speech,  and  behavior,  of  the  dyi 
parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and  distreta, 
the  children,  are  set  forth  in  such'  tender  circa 
stances,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  oo 
mon  humanity  not  to  be  affected  with  them.  . 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  robin-red-breast,  it 
indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament;  and  to  show  t 
^nius  of  the  author  amidst  all  his  simplici^, 
is  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of  t 
greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  up 
a  parallel  occasion;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Hora 
wnere  he  describes  himself  wheji  h«  was  a  chi 
fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  covered  wi 
leaves  by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

Me  fkhuIoMe  Tnltnre  in  Appolo^ 

Altrids  extra  limen  Apulkn^ 
Lodo  fatigatumqoe  somno 
Fronde  nora  puerum  palumbes 

Texero 4  Od.  til. 

Me  when  a  child,  as  tired  with  plaj 

Upon  the  Apulian  hills  I  lay 
In  careless  slumbers  bound, 
The  gentle  doTes  protectLos  ftmnd. 

And  coTer'd  me  with  myrtle  TeaTea. 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  who  h 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  ca 
dor,  and  was  one  of^  the  finest  critics  99  well 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  colli 
tion  of  Old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  partico] 
pleasure  in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affiim  t 
same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  several  of  t 
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OMMt  refined  writen  of  our  present  age  who  aie 
ai  tlie  aame  humor. 

I  might  likewise  refer  mr  reader  to  Moliere's 
tih||pght8  on  this  subject,  as  ne  expressed  them  in 
tiiit  ekuacter  of  die  MimnUhnpe;  but  those  only 
who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of  soul 
and  genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little 
linages  of  ridicule,  and  achnire  nature  in  her  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness.  As  for  the  little  con- 
ceitea  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  show  their 
jodgnient  by  finding  fault,  the;^  cannot  be  sup- 
poaed  to  aomire  tl^se  productions  which  have 
nothiogto  recommend  tnem  but  the  beauties  of 
nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
eren  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  advantages  of 


ITo.  86.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  8,  1711. 

q«am  dSfkile  Mt  ertmen  non  prodere  mltal 

Otid,  Met.  ii,  447. 

Bam  te  tb»  looks  doea  eonidoiu  gnDt  Kppoor. — Addisox. 

Tnnx  are  several  arts,  which  all  men  are  in 
iOBie  measure  masters  of,  without  having  been  at 
tte  pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one  that 
ipeacs  or  reasons  is  a  grammarian  ana  a  lop^ician, 
ttongh  he  maj  be  whoU^r  unacquainted  with  the 
nks  of  grammar  or  logic,  as  tnej  are  delivered 
in  booka  and  sjstems.  In  the  same  manner, 
everj  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  art 
which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Physiognomy :  and  naturally  forms  to  himself  the 
diaraeter  or  fortune  of  a  stranffer,  from  the  fca- 
Imea  sod  lineaments  of  his  »ce.  We  are  no 
•ooBcr  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before, 
Imt  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a 
pitMid,  a  reserved,  an  afihble,  or  good-natured  man ; 
'  and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  stran- 
gers, our  benevolenco  or  aversion,  awe  or  con- 
tenipt»  rises  naturally  toward  several  particular 
pcrsoas,  before  we  nave  heard  them  speak  a 
■inrle  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Srery  passion  ^ves  a  particular  cast  to  the 
coontenanoe,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some 
iontare  or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for 
half  an  hoar  t^ether,  and  an' eyebrow  call  a  man 
aaeonndrel.  ifothing  is  more  common  than  for 
lovers  to  complain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
&,  in  dumb-show.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humor  or 
curamstances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  sometimes 
employed  myself  from  Charing-Cross  to  the  Royal 
Bsthange,  in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who 
passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a 
riveled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his 
:  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous 
CooDtenance,  think  on  the  happiness  of  his 
friends,  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  saying 
to  a  straneer.  who  stood  silent  in  his  company, 
**  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee.'*  But,  with  sub- 
mission, I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our 
looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  spcecli 
is  much  more  easily  disguised  than  his  counte- 
nance. In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of 
the  whole  face  is  much  more  expressive  than  the 
lines  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generiUly 
nothing  else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the 
■ind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiognomy  into 
■B  art,  and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's 
Impera  by  their  Csces,  have  regarded  the  features 
aaen  more  than  the  air  Martial  has  a  pretty 
i^ipnm  on  thia  aabiect: 


Crino  rubor,  niger  ore,  brorla  podo,  luniino  Ueoai: 
Bom  mugnoin  prmtos,  Zoile,  n  bonus  es. — ^^;ilg.  liv,  12. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die ; 
Short  of  one  Ibot,  distorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Shouldst  thou  be  honest,  tiiou'rt  a  doTilish  cheat 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this 
subject,  who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face 
a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion, 
a  hog,  or  any  other  creature ;  he  hath  the  same 
resemblance  in  the  frame  of  his.  mind,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  those  passions  which  are  predominant  in 
the  creature  that  appears  in  his  countenance.  Ac- 
cordingly he  gives  the  prints  of  several  faces  thai 
are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  over- 
charging the  likeness,  discovers  the  figures  of 
these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  fea- 
tures.* I  remember,  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
Prince  of  Cond6,  the  writer  observes,  the  face  of 
that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle,  and  that 
prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  so.  In 
this  case  therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  some  general  implicit  motion  of  this 
art  of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  when  his  courtiers  told  him  his 
face  was  made  like  an  eagle's,  he  understood  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  told  him, 
there  was  something  in  his  looks,  which  showed 
him  to  be  strong,  active,  piercine,  and  of  a  royal 
descent.  Whcmer  or  no  the  di&rent  motions  of 
the  animal  spirits,  in  different  passions,  may  have 
any  effect  upon  Uie  mould  oi  the  face  when  the 
lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the 
same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of 
habitations,  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
curious.  In  the  meantime  I  think  nothing  can 
be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  iust,  good-natured 
man,  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures 
which  nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the 
contrary.  This  very  often  happens  among  those 
who,  instead  of  beme  exasperated  by  their  own 
looks,  or  envying^  the  looks  of  otners,  apply 
themselves  entirely  to  the  cultivating  of  their 
minds,  and  getting  those  beauties  whicn  are  more 
lasting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  seen  many 
an  amiable  piece  of  deformity ;  and  have  observed 
a  certain  cheerfulness  in  as  oad  a  system  of  fea- 
tures as  ever  was  clapped  together,  which  hath 
appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming 
charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There  is  a  double 
praise  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  bod^ 
that  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and  body 
do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
nature.  There  chanced  to  be  a  mat  physiogno- 
mist in  his  time  at  Athens,  who  had  made  strange 
discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclination»  by 
their  outward  appearances.  Socrates'  disciples, 
that  they  might  put  this  artist  to  tlie  trial,  carried 
him  to  tJieir  master,  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  did  not  know  he  was  then  in  oonipany 
with  him.  After  a  short  examination  of  his  face, 
the  physiognomist  pronounced  him  the  most  lewd, 
libidinous,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had  ever 
met  with  in  hia  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  dis- 
ciples all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  thinking  thejr 
had  detected  the  faUehood  and  vanity  of  his  art 
But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the  principle***  of  his 
art  mi^ht  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his  pre 
sent  mistake ;  for  that  he  himself  was  naturally 


•This  doubtleM  reforn  to  Baptist«  della  IN^rto'n  fftmoua 
book  De  Humana  Phyjilojniomia:  which  has  run  throiMsb 
many  editions^  both  in  LaUn  and  ItaUan.    Ufi  diiei  Vu  \%\^. 
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inclined  to  those  particular  vices  which  the  phy- 
siognoiniftt  had  aiscovered  in  his  countenance, 
but  that  ho  had  conquered  the  strong  dispofti- 
tions  he  was  bom  with,  bj  the  dictates  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,t  that 
Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silcnus  in  his  face; 
which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  observed 
from  tho  Ktatues  and  busts  of  Iwth,  that  are  still 
extant;  as  well  as  on  several  antique  seals  and 
precious  Htones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to 
De  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But 
however  observations  of  this  nature  may  some- 
times hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward 
appearance.  It  is  an  irreparable  injustice  we  are 
^ilty  of  toward  one  another,  when  we  are  pre- 
judiced by  the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom 
we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive 
hatred  against  a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy  a  man 
to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  aspect,  whom  we 
think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  when  we  are 
acauainted  with  his  real  character?  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his  admirable  System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this 
particular  inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  against 
a  man  for  liis  looks,  among  tne  smaller  vices 
in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the 
name  of  a  '*  proaopolep$ia"t — ^L* 


No.  87.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1711. 


-Nhniam  ne  crtde  oolori. — Vnui.,  Eel.  U,  17. 


Trust  not  too  much  to  an  enchanting  ftce. — ^I>Bn>ur. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my  specu- 
lations to  brin^  people  to  an  unconcerned  oeha- 
vior,  with  relation  to  their  persons,  whether  beau- 
tiful or  defective.  As  the  secrets  of  the  U^lv  club 
were  exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  see 
there  were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age  who  are 
not  at  all  displeased  with  themselves  upon  con- 
siderations which  they  have  no  choice  in;  so  the  dis- 
course concerning  Idols  tended  to  lessen  the  value 
people  put  upon  themselves  from  personal  advan- 
tages and  gifts  of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  species 
of  mankind — the  beauties,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male—  they  are  generally  the  most  untractable 
pcopl(>  of  all  others.  You  are  so  excessively  per- 
plexed with  the  particularities  in  their  l>ehavior, 
that  to  U*  at  ea.se,  one  wouhl  be  apt  to  wish  there 
#ere  no  such  crt*atures.  They  ex])ect  so  great 
allowances,  and  give  so  little  to  others,  that  they 
who  have  to  deal  with  them  find,  in  the  main,  a 
man  with  a  l>ett<T  person  than  ordinary,  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  might  Ik?  vety  happily  changed 
for  such  to  whom  nature  has  beeii  less  libi>ral. 
The  handsoiiK*  fellow  is  usually  ro  much  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  fine  woman  lias  something  so 
lxH:oiuiiiur,  that  there  is  no  (>nduniig  either  of 
them.  It  has  therefi»re  Ijeen  gi'Uerally  niy  choice 
to  mix  with  cheerful  uglv  creatun\H.  rather  than 
gf>ntleni(rn  who  are  gracef'nl  enouj^h  to  omit  or  to 
GO  what  they  pleaw,  or  1)«>aut<u's  who  have  channs 
enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  Ix'  dis(»bliging 
in  anv  but  thein'M*lves. 

Di/Kd<Mico  iiiul  presumption,  unon  account  of  our 
persons,  are  equally  faults ;  ana  both  arise  from 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  eiuh'avoring  to 
know  oursi»lv<»s,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be 
valued  or  neglected.     But  indeed  I  did  not  ima- 


gine these  little  considerations  and  eoqnetn 
could  have  the  ill  consequences  I  find  they  hs 
by  the  following  letters  of  my  correspondeiid 
where  it  seems  wauty  is  thrown  into  the  aeoolil 
in  matters  of  sale,  to  those  who  receiye  no  fkf 
from  the  charmers. 

"  Ma.  Sfeotatoe,  •  June  ^ 

"After  I  have  assured  yon  I  am  in  ereiy  respi 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  girls  about  town^ 
need  be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of  a 
face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  ezacdj  on 
This  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  nal 
rallyinclines  me  both  to  speak  and  hear. 

"with  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  I  o 
have  the  vanity  to  oner  myself  as  a  candidal 
which  I  now  do,  to  the  society  where  the  Sped 
tor  and  Hecatissa  have  been  adfmitted  with  so  mm 
applause.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  he 
voy  defective  I  am  in  everything  that  is  ugl; 
I  am  too  sensible  of  my  own  unworthiness  in  tl! 
particular,  and  therefore  I  only  propose  myself  i 
a  foil  to  the  club. 

"  You  see  how  honest  I  haye  been  to  confieaa  i 
my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  con 
from  a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will  enooo 
age  with  the  favor  of  your  interest. 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  aii 
of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is  oeitain 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least  oee 
sion  of  jealousy;  and  then  a  joint  stool  in  ti 
very  lowest  place  at  the  table  is  all  the  honor  th 
is  coveted  by 

"  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  seryant^ 

"  RoBALDnu." 

"  P.  S.  I  haye  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  put  iB 
the  public  lottery  against  the  common  enen[ 
And  last  Saturday,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  • 
temoon,  I  began  to  patch  indifierently  on  bol 
sides  of  my  face." 

"  Ma.  Spsotatob,  London,  June  7, 1711. 

"  Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  eonoen 
ing  idols,  I  cannot  out  complain  to  yon  that  the 
are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coA 
houses  kept  by  persons  of  that  sisterhooa.  The 
idols  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  adoration  < 
the  youth  within  such  and  such  districti. 
know,  in  particular,  goods  are  not  entered  as  tb 
ought  to  be  at  the  custom-house,  nor  law  repor 
perused  at  the  temple,  by  reason  of  one  beam 
who  detains  the  young  merchants  too  long  ne 
'Change,  and  another  fair  one  who  keeps  the  sfc 
dents  at  her  house  when  they  should  be  at  stud 
It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  the  ids 
aters  alternately  oner  incense  to  their  idols,  ai 
what  heart-buniings  arise  in  those  who  wait  t 
tlieir  turn  to  receive  kind  aspects  from  those  litt 
thrones  which  all  the  company,  but  these  lovei 
call  the  bars.  I  Baw  a  gentleman  turn  as  pale : 
ashes,  because  an  id(»l  turned  the  sugar  in  a  te 
di 


*Ci«'«'r.  Tuiv,  Qu.  r»  fit  1)0  Karto.  f  Tint,  roiiviv. 

t  A  <}re«>k  wonl,  uh><1  in  tho  N.  T.  Kom..  ii.  11.  ami  Eph.  vi. 
9 :  where  It  In  miM  that  "  (Ml  Ih  no  rcnpoctcr  of  pemm«."— 
Here  it  aif^niflen  »  pngudice  againBt  «  penwn  formed  flrom  bis 
eountenatMoe,  ecL,  too  hwUly. 


tain  it  is,  that  a  ver^  hopefiil  voung  man  was  t 
ken  with  leads  in  his  pockets*  below-bridgc,  whe 
he  intended  to  drown  himself,  Ixrause  his  id 
would  wash  the  dish  in  which  she  had  but  ju 
drunk  tea,  before  she  would  let  him  use  it. 
!  '*  I  am.  Sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous,  ai 
'  do  not  give  this  infonnation  out  of  envy  or  jea 
ousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  bj'  it.  These  love 
take  anytliin^j  for  tea  and  cofllee ;  I  saw  one  ye 
terday  surfeit  to  make  his  court !  and  all  h 
rivals,  at  the  same  time,  loud  in  the  commend 
tion  of  liquors  that  went  against  everybody  in  tl 
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wnh  tkafc  was  not  in  lore.  While  these  young 
hUaws  resign  their  Btouiachs  with  their  hearts, 
lad  drink  at  the  idol  in  this  maimer,  we  who 
MMi  to  do  business  or  talk  politics  are  utterly : 
pniwtirri  They  have  also  drums  for  those  who  j 
we  mora  enamored  than  ordinary ,-  and  it  is  very 
nrwniTT  for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to 
irie  the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to  fluster 
ibeoiadTca  with  wanner  liquors:  thus  all  pre- 
iwidw  adTanoe  as  fast  as  they  can  to  a  fever  or  a 
liabetea.  I  must  repeat  to  you,  that  I  do  not 
took  with  an  eTil  eye  upon  tbie  profit  of  the  idols 
ir  ike  dirsraions  of  the  lovers  ;  what  I  hope  from 
~  Is  remonstnuice,  is  only  that  we  plain  people 
ij  not  be  served  as  if  we  were  iaolaters ;  but 
'  from  the  time  of  publishing  this  in  your 
\  the  idols  would  mix  ratsbane  only  for 
k«ir  admirem,  and  take  more  care  of  us  who 
kttt  Jov«  them.  "  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

B.  "  T.  T.- 
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fMAent,  aadant  com  talia  tureBl 

ViBO.,licLiii,16. 

da,  whtta  lenraQta  thus  pretnmer 


wlU 

■Mft.  Spxctatob,  May  30, 1711. 

**  I  have  no  small  value  for  your  endeavors  to 
aj  before  the  worid  what  may  escape  their  obser- 
ration,  and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  service. 
foa  hiaTc,  1  think,  succeeded  very  well  on  many 
mbjectt;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in 
nry  different  scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  consider- 
MioAS  of  mankind,  as  a  Spectator,  you  should  not 
Msit  circumstances  whicn  relate  to  the  inferior 
pwi  of  the  world,  any  more  than  those  which 
Boneeni  the  creatcr.  There  is  one  thing  in  par- 
tieular,  which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched 
upoa  and  that  is  the  general  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  the  Servants  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  a 
■uui  that  have  traveled  and  seen  many  nations, 
but  have  ibr  seven  years  last  past  resided  con- 
rtsotly  in  London  0*1"  within  twenty  miles  of  it. 
[n  this  time  I  have  contracted  a  numerous  ac- 

Ksintance  among  the  best  sort  of  people,  and 
re  hardly  found  one  of  them  happy  in  their 
lervantfi.  This  is  matter  of  great  astonishment 
to  foreigners,  and  all  such  as  have  visited  foreign 
Bountries  ;  especially  since  wc  cannot  but  observe, 
due  there  is  no  iwrt  of  the  world  where  servants 
buave  tho^te  privileges  and  advantages  as  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  nowhere  else  such  plentiful 
diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is 
so  plare  where  they  labor  le^s,  and  yet  where  they 
■re  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more  negb- 
gfnt,  or  where  they  so  frequently  cliauge  Uioir 
Baiaer<».  Tu  this  1  attribute,  in  a  ^reat  measure, 
the  frequent  robberies  and  losses  which  wc  suffer 
on  the  nii^h-road  and  in  our  own  houses.  That 
indwd  which  givvn  nie  the  present  thought  of  this 
kind  i>i,  that  a  careless  groom  of  mine  has  spoiled 
me  the  pr»ittie>t  pad  in  the  world  with  only  riding 
him  ten  ntiles  ,  and  1  assure  you,  if  1  were  to 
make  a  n>^'st«;r  of  jdl  the  horses  1  have  known 
thu^i  abdSi'd  by  the  negligtmce  of  servants,  the 
nDral)*;r  would  mount  a  regiment.  I  wish  you 
wnoid  give  us  your  obik'r\'ations,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  treat  the^e  rogues,  or  that  we  mas- 
ters may  enter  into  measures  to  reform  them. 
Pray  give  us  a  speculation  in  general  about  ser- 
Tsnts,  and  you  make  me,  '*  Yours, 

*•  PniLO-BaiTANNIOUS." 

**  P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms 
fai  particiiUr. ' 


This  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  desirous  that 
I  should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great 
deal  of  reason  for  his  resentment ;  and  I  know  no 
evil  which  touches  all  mankind  so  much  as  this 
of  the  misbehavior  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon 
men-servants  ;  and  I  can  attribute  the  licentious- 
ness which  has  at  present  prevailed  among  Uiem, 
to  nothiuj^  but  what  a  hundred  before  me  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  custom  of  giving  board-wages. 
This  one  instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to 
debauch  the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and  makes 
them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part  of  their  time  in 
that  quality.  They  are  either  attending  in  places 
where  they  meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  e^,  if 
they  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their  masters, 
ana  reserve  their  wages  for  other  occasions.  From 
hence  it  arises,  that  tliev  are  but  in  a  lower  de 
gree  what  their  masters  themselves  are  ;  and  usu 
ally  affect  an  imitation  of  their  manners  :  and  you 
have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops  and  coxcombs,  in  as 
high  perfection  a^  among  people  that  keep  equip- 
ages. It  is  a  common  humor  among  the  retinue 
of  the  people  of  quality,  when  they  are  in  their 
revels — that  is,  when  tney  are  out  of  their  mas- 
ters' sight— to  assume  in  a  humorous  way  ths 
names  and  titles  of  those  whose  liveries  they  wear. 
By  which  means,  characters  and  distinctions  be- 
come so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  Insolence 
among  our  servants,  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
any  gentleman,  though  they  know  him  ever  so 
well,  except  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  their  master. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnly  leave  me  at  liberty, 
without  scandal,  to  dine,  if  1  think  fit,  at  a  com- 
mon ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most 
sumptuous  house  of  entertainment.  Falling  in 
the  other  day  at  a  victualling-house  near  the  house 
of  peers,  I  neard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell 
the  landlady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishop 
swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  the  window,  if 
she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and  that  my 
lord  duke  would  nave  a  double  mug  of  purl. 
My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing  loud  and 
rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other 
upon  the  public  affiiirs,  by  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one 
came  running  in,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising. 
Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and  away  I 
The  ale-house  was  immediately  filled  with  clamor, 
and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  marquis  of  such  a 
place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such  an  earl,  three 
quarts  to  my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and 
so  fortli.  It  is  a  thing  too  notorious  to  mention 
the  crowds  of  servants,  and  their  insolence,  near 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs  toward  the  su- 
preme  assembly,  where  there  is  a  universal  mock- 
ery of  all  order,  such  riotous  clamor  and  licen- 
tious confusion,  that  one  would  think  the  whole 
nation  lived  in  jest,  and  that  there  wwe  no  such 
thing  as  rule  ana  distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the  servile 
world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde- 
park,  while  the  {gentry  are  at  the  ring.  Hither 
people  bring  their  lackeys  out  of  state,  and  here 
It  is  tliat  all  they  say  at  'their  tables,  and  act  in 
their  houses,  is  communicated  to  the  whole  town. 
There  are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life  ; 
and  mixing  with  these  people  at  their  diversions, 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well  rallied, 
and  insolence  and  pride  exposed  (allowing  for 
their  want  of  cducutton)  with  as  much  humor  and 
good  sense,  as  in  the  politest  companies.  It  is  a 
general  observation,  that  all  dependents  run  in 
some  measure  into  the  manners  and  behavior  of 
tho.se  whom  they  serve.  You  shall  frequently 
meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intng^o  «xtio\\^  m> 
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lackeys  as  w  jU  as  at  White's  or  in  the  side-boxes. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  A  footman  to  a  captain  of  the  guards 
used  frequently,  when  his  master  was  out  of  the 
way,  to  cany  on  amours  and  make  assignations 
in  Lis  master's  clothes.     The  fellow  had  a  very 

Sood  person,  and  there  are  very  many  women  who 
link  no  farther  than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman : 
beside  which  he  was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as 
the  colonel*  himself:  I  say,  thus  qualified,  the 
fellow  could  scrawl  biUet$-3oux  so  well,  and  fur- 
nish a  conversation  on  the  common  topics,  that  he 
had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his 
hands.  It  happened  one  day,  that  coming  down 
a  tavern  stairs,  in  his  master's  fine  guard  coat, 
with  a  well-dressed  woman  masked,  nc  met  the 
colonel  coming  up  with  other  company ;  but  with 
ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came  up  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  haye  too  much 
respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me  in  this  honorable 
habit.  But  you  see  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case, 
and  on  that  score  also  you  will  put  off  your  anger 
till  I  have  told  you  all  another  time.'^  After  a 
little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance, 
and  with  au  air  of  familiarity  whispered  to  his 
man  apart,  "  Sirrah,  bring  the  lady  with  you  to 
ask  pardon  for  you:"  then  aloud,  "Look  to  it. 
Will,  I'll  never  forgive  you  else."  The  fellow 
went  back  to  his  mistress,  and  telling  her  with 
a  loud  voice  and  an  oath,  that  was  the  honestest 
fellow  in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  ser- 
vants in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
theaters,  of  which  masters  are  generally  the  oc- 
casions, are  too  various  not  to  n»ed  Deing  re- 
sumed on  another  occasion.-^R. 
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-Petite  hine,  Jurenesque  nnetque, 


Ffaiem  ftnimo  cerium,  miaerisque  Tiatioa  canli . 
Cn«  hoc  flet.    Idem  ens  flet.    Qokl  7  qiuul  magnum, 
Nempe  diem  donaii?  Bed  cum  lux  al^fora  renit, 
Jam  craa  hertemum  oonsnmpsimaB;  eoee  aliud  craa 
Elgerit  hoe  anuoe,  et  semper  paulum  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamTis  prope  te,  quamTiti  temone  sub  uxto, 
Tertentem  sese  frustra  i$ectabere  canthum. 

PxB0.,SatT,  64. 

Pns.  From  thee  both  old  and  joung  with  profit  learn 
Tbe  bounds  of  good  and  eril  to  discem. 

Oour.  Unhappy  be,  who  does  this  work  a4joum, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  bo  like  to-day. 

Pus.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  borrow? 

Oour.  Yes,  sure ;  tor  yesterday  was  once  to-morrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd ; 
And  all  thy  fruitluMi  days  will  thus  be  drain'd; 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
^id  wilt  be  eTer  to  begin  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  are  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first. — ^DftTOBf. 

As  JIT  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  my  design,  if  possible,  to 
raiij^  tnem  under  8<fvcral  headK,  and  address  my- 
self to  them  at  diflFerent  times.  The  first  branch 
of  them,  to  whose  service  1  shall  dedicate  this 
paper,  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of 
difatonr  tempera,  who  are  for  ginning  out  the 
time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate  length,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  close  with  their  lovers  or 
to  dismiss  them.  I  have  many  letters  by  mo  filled 
with  complaints  against  this  sort  of  women.  In 
one  of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coif  t  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  vicesimo  nono 


♦In  the  Spect.  in  folio,  and  in  the  edit,  of  1712,  in  8to., 
this  officer  is  styled  both  captain  and  coloneL 
fL  e.  A  seijeant  at  law. 


CaroU  tecundi,  before  he  had  been  a  twelTemoa 
at  the  Temple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it  for  nui 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  \mi ;  that  at  n 
sent  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  law ;  and  notwifhstany 
he  hoped  that  matters  would  haye  been  long  n 
brougnt  to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demuia. 
am  BO  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phm 
that  I  shdl  distinguish  this  aScX  of  women  hj  I 
title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by  another  letter  tn 
one  who  calls  himself  Thyrsi  s,  that  hie  mutn 
has  been  demurring  above  these  seven  yeazm.  B 
among  all  my  plaintifb  of  this  natore,  1  most  pi 
the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  consti 
passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  seta  forth  th 
the  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demon 
till  she  is  past  child-bearing,  dtrephon  i^vpei 
by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and 
irrevocably  smitten  with  one  that  demars  out « 
self-interest.  He  tells  me  with  great  passion  tih 
sha  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youtn ;  that  si 
drilled  him  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  Teri 
believes  she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age,  if  a] 
can  find  her  account  in  another.  1  shall  concliu 
this  narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hop 
well,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has 
last  married  a  Demurrer.  I  must  only  premii 
that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottlci-eompanio 
has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  t 
count  of  his  passion,  ever  since  the  year  one  tho 
sand  six  hundred  and  eighty-ona. 

"Dkak  Sir, 

"  Ton  know  very  well  my  passion  for  Mn.  Mi 
tha,  and  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me.  She  toe 
me  out  at  the  age  of  two-and-twen^,  and  dodgi 
with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  ti 
she  is  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  nmi 
ado  b^ome  the  master  of  her  person,  such  ss 
is,  at  present.  She  is  however  m  my  eye  a  W9 
charming  old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  i 
did  not  marry  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  ( 
blame  for  it  but  herself.  Tou  know  venr  Wf 
that  she  would  never  think  of  me  while  sae  hi 
a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of  ■ 
passion  (anno  amorii  tri^uimo  prmo^  instead  < 
posy  on  my  wedding-ring.  I  expect  yon  shod 
send  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  if  you  plesa 
an  epithalamium  upon  tnis  occasion. 

"  Mrs.  Martha's  and  yours  eternally, 

"  Sam  Hofswxu." 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  thi 
does  not  only  produce  a  great  uneasiness  to  pr 
vate  persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  o 
the  public,  1  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  folly  c 
demurrage,  from  two  or  three  reflections  which 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  £k 
readers. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously  thin 
on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is  not  Ion 
enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  . 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  sli 
is  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  tl 
same. that  it  was  &fore  the  flood,  a  lady  migl 
sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a  scruple,  and  be  tw 
or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  she  nine  hnndre 
years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  tie  oonversio 
of  the  Jews  before  she  though  fit  to  be  prevaile 
upon.  But,  alas  I  she  ought  to  play  her  part  i 
haste,  when  she  considers  that  she  is  suddenly  t 
quit  the  stage,  and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  desire  my  lem 
readers  to  consider  that  as  the  term  of  life  is  shor 
that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The  finest  ski 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  the  strengt 
of  its  coloring  so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  tim 
to  admire  it.    I  might  embeUish  this  subject  wit! 
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and  mnho\rs,  and  screral  other  ingenious 
saeeitri,  which  I  may  possibly  reserve  for  another 
pportnnity. 

Tkere  is  a  third  consideration  which  I  would 
kcfwxse  recommend  to  a  demurrer — and  that  is, 
le  mat  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she 
i  uout  threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her 
MilyCs  and  scruples  before  that  time.  There  is 
kind  of  latter  spring,  that  sometimes  gets  into 
le  blood  of  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a 
trj  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
ave  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange  figure 
le  will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get  over  all  difii- 
ilties,  and  comes  to  a  final  resolution,  in  that 
iMABODable  part  of  her  life. 
I  would  not  however  be  understood,  by  any- 
ting  I  hare  here  said,  to  discourage  that  natural 
odiesty  in  the  sex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from 
«  first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fasliionable 
id  gracelul.  All  that  I  intend  is,  to  advise 
«Bi.  when  they  are  prompted  by  reason  and  in- 
ination,  to  demur  only  out  of  form,  and  so  far 

decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should 
|ect  the  first  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  ^od  man 
ics  that  of  a  bishopric;  but  I  would  advise  neither 
e  one  nor  the  other  to  persist  in  refusing  what 
cy  secretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular 
upoae  thc'ezHuiple  of  Eve  to  all  her  dau^htorK, 

Jfilton  has  represented  her  in  the  following 
isuge.  which  1  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
itiw,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to  my 
izpofte. 

Tht  lib  be  fonoM  and  fiuhion'd  with  hifl  bandH : 
Undn  bu  (urming  hand*  a  rroatun.*  irrew, 
Man-Uke.  fiat  diffeivnt  tvx :  in  lovely  fair, 
Tbat  wbat  mram'd  fair  in  all  Iho  woriii.  Fecm'd  now 
MawB,  or  in  her  annuii'd  up.  in  bur  cr>ntain'd. 
And  In  bcr  Iboki*:  wbii-b  from  UiattiuM  lnfu«*d 
Sircctaewi  into  my  heart  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  thiDi^ii  fhim  her  air  Iniipir'd 
Hw  apMt  cT  loTC  and  amomuM  delight. 

8ha  diwppear'd,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  wak'd 
Tu  flad  ber,  or  loneTer  to  deplor«> 
Her  IO0,  ajid  other  ploai<ure«  all  aljjjure : 
When  out  of  hope,  bvbold  her.  not  far  off, 
Surb  a#  I  nw  her  in  my  dream,  adom'd 
Ullb  wbat  all  earth  or  beaTcn  could  bestow 
To  make  lier  amiable.    (>n  the  ranio. 
Led  bj  her  heavenly  Maker  tfaouiih  uneven, 
And  ii^lAtd  by  bifl  T«dre,  nor  uninfiirm'd 
Of  nuptial  iwnctlty'and  marriage  riteii: 
Once  wan  in  all  lur  Ntep«,  lIeaT*n  in  her  eye, 
In  every  fceiture  diKuity  and  love. 
I,  oreijoyad.  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

**  TluK  turn  hath  made  amendi« :  tbun  ban  fulflird 
Thy  words.  Creator  bountuous  and  benign  \ 
Viver  of  all  tbingn  fair:  but  fidnsft  Uii^ 
Of  all  thy  giflis  nor  cnviei^.    1  n<>w.t<«>« 
BL>ne  of  my  bone,  flexb  of  my  fle^h.  myself." 

IFhe  beanl  me  thins  *nd  Uiouxh  divinely  brought, 
Tet  innoeenre  awl  virj^n  moilcvty. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  roni<Aicnce  of  Ii«>r  wortli, 
Tbat  woui'i  be  w<to*J.  ami  not  unnnu^ht  l«  won, 
>ot  obvit'Ui*,  not  obirurivo,  but  rvtir'd, 
Tbr  mwiv  desirable— o^.  to  1^  all. 
Nature  h^rwlf.  tbiiU'^h  pure  of  Mnfiil  thought, 
Wroo^ht  in  br  hx,  that  he*fini;  mr  fiho  turu'd. 
I  £.il--.w'd  her:  idie  wiiat  w:u«  honor  knew, 
A»l  with  ohfe<iuicui«  migoffty  approv'd 
M V  \  k«l«d  rraMin.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
1  it^-i  ber  bli'>iiiu|(  like  the  mum 

L.  pAHA]»i:f/:  Lawt,  viil,  400 — .Ml. 
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Maimuo  Fine  viribu«  \^\^ 

Incwwum  furit Vibc,  (iaorg.  iii,  W. 

In  all  the  ram-  <>f  im|<otent  denire, 

Tb«  fr«!l  a  qutnrlileN*  Hanic,  a  fruitleu  fire. 

Tberi.  i^  not.  in  my  opinion,  a  cdnnideration 
mt  effectual  to  extinguish  inordinate  deKirc>s  in 
M  aoiil  of  man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and 
it  foUowcn  upon   thst  subject.    They  tdl  us. 


that  every  passion  which  has  been  contracted  by 
the  soul  during  her  residence  in  the  body  remains 
with  her  in  a  st'parate  state ;  and  that  the  soul  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than 
the  man  docs  fh>m  himself  when  he  is  in  his 
house,  or  in  o])en  air.  When  therefore  the  obscene 
passions  in  particular  have  once  taken  root,  and 
spread  themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  forever,  after  the 
body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  aside.  As  an  argument 
to  confirm  this  tlieir  doctrine,  they  observe,  that  a 
lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of 
voluptuousness,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidi- 
nous old  man  ;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  body ; 
nsiy,  that  the  desire  grows  more  violent,  and  (lite 
all  other  habits)  ^thers  strength  by  age,  at  the 
same  time  tliat  it  iias  no  power  of  executing  its 
own  purposes.  If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time  when  it  has  the 
least  instigations  from  the  body,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose she  will  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entire- 
ly divested  of  it.  The  very  substance  of  the  soul 
is  festered  with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too 
far  to  be  ever  cured  ;  the  inflammation  will  rage 
to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (say  the  Platonists)  consists 
tlie  punishment  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death. 
He  IS  tonuented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  gratify  ;  solicited  by  a  passion  that 
has  neither  objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it.  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impo- 
tence, and  always  burns  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
always  despairs  to  possess.  It  is  for  this  reason 
(says  Plato ^  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  appear 
frequently  in  cemeteries,  and  hover  about  the 
places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  still  hanker- 
ing after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  desiring 
again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made 
use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with 
great  1)eauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  in- 
deed carries  the  thmight  very  far  when  ho  grafts 
upon  it  his  opinion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places 
or  burial.  Though,  I  nuiKt  confess,  if  one  did 
believe  that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women 
wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  regions,  and 
entertained  themscdves  with  the  sight  of  their 
sp<<!cies,  one  could  not  rievisc  a  more  proper  hell 
for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  haa 
touched  u])on. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state 
of  tonnentK  in  the  description  of  Tantalus,  who 
was  punisheil  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirst, 
and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  ho  attemptcHl  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul 
of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  thi>  sixth 
book  of  his  ./Eneid  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a 
voluptuary  atlter  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we 
arc  here  speaking  of : 


-Luomt  gciiiiilibufi  alii* 


Aun>a  fuUni  Uni.'-^  e])ul» qiiu  anto  ora  paratte 
Hc;!ifli'o  luxu :  furinruni  maxima  juxta 
Acrulmt.  rt  niHiinniM  ]>n>hiK't  (*outinxeremcnflaa; 
Kxur^itqiie  fat-cui  attoJliMiK,  atquc  iutonat  ore. 

They  He  >ielow  nn  poM«u  boda  di^layM, 

And'  p'uial  fl.■:l^l.->  with  n>pil  pump  are  made: 

Tho  nuifn  «if  furi«!s  by  tlu-lr  t\flv  v  wt, 

And  ^n«t^■hl.•^l  fixim  thrir  m«MUb»  the  unt.tstod  meat 

Whiib,  if  Ihoy  tcmli,  lur  hisfinjr  fnakt-s  f-hc  reara> 

TiMtiiug  her  torcli.  and  tbuudoring  in  tlieir  enr^. 

DaTDEH. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  thi* 
my  speculation  (which  otherwiw  ntfsj  Vma  hu^ 
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Bereral  of  my  polite  readers),  I  shall  tranBlato  a 
Btoiy  that  has  becu  quoted  upon  another  occasion 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  tlie  present 
age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  original.  The  reaoer  will 
see  it  is  not  forei^i  to  my  present  subject,  and  I 
dare  say  will  thiiik  it  a  lively  representation  of  a 
person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a  kind 
of  tautalism,  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that  which  we 
have  now  under  consideration.  Monsieur  Pontig- 
nan,  speaking  of  a  loye-advcnturc  that  happened 
to  him  in  the  country,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it.* 

"¥rhen  I  was  in  the  country  last  sunmier,  I 
was  often  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charming 
women,  who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could 
desire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dash  of  co- 
quetry, that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great 
many  agreeable  torments.  I  was,  after  my  way, 
in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  pleadiuK  my  passion  to  them 
^en  they  were  asunder,  uial  I  had  reason  to  hope 
for  particular  favors  from  each  of  them.  As  I 
was  walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber  with 
nothing  about  me  but  my  night-gown,  they  both 
came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  tricK  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  tliat  was 
m  the  same  house,  provided  I  would  bear  a  part 
in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me  such  a  plausible 
story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and 
aereed  to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of  me. 
xney  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my 
niffht-gown,  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  th^  had  wrapped  mo  in 
above  a  hundred  yards  of  swath.  My  arms  were 
pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  closed  toKether 
oy  so  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  Uiat  I 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood 
bolt-upright  upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure, 
one  or  the  ladies  burst  out  a-laughing.  "And 
now,  Pontignan,"  says  she,  "  wo  intend  to  perform 
the  promise  tliat  we  find  yon  have  extorted  from 
each  of  us.  You  have  often  asked  the  favor  of 
us,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  better-bred  cavalier 
than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to  two  ladies  that  de- 
sire it  of  you."  After  having  stood  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, I  begged  them  to  uncase  me,  and  do  with  me 
what  they  pleased.  "No,  no,"  said  they,  "we 
like  you  very  well  as  you  are ;"  and  upon  that 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  The  room 
was  lifi^Iited  up  on  all  sides :  and  I  was  laid  very 
decenuy  between  a  pair  of  sheets,  with  my  head 
(which  was  incU'C'd  the  only  part  I  could  move) 
upon  a  very  high  pillow:  tins  was  no  soonfT  done, 
but  niv  two  fi'Mialo  friends  came  into  l>ed  to  uie  in 
their  niiest  night-cluthcs.  You  may  easily  guess 
at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  a  Ci»upl(>  of  the 
most  bifuutiful  women  in  the  world  undnissLnl  and 
a-biHi  with  him,  without  lN>in<r  able  to  stir  hand 
or  fcMit.  1  K'j'ffed  them  to  release  me,  and  strug- 
gled all  I  coiud  to  get  loose,  which  1  did  with  so 
much  violenco,  that  about  midnight  they  botli 
h^ajK'd  out  of  the  Ix'd,  crving  out  they  were  un- 
done*. IJut  rifciiij^  me  hiifc',  they  took  their  j)osls 
again,  and  renewod  thiir  raillery.  Finding  all 
my  j)raycrs  and  eiuh-avors  were  lost,  I  coui))o>ed 
mysi'lf  as  woll  lis  1  Ciuild,  and  tt»ld  them  that  if 
they  would  not  unbind  nu-,  I  wt)uld  fall  asKvp 
between  tlu'ni,  and  bv  that  moans  dis«rnice  thcin 
forever.  But,  ala>I  tliis  was  impossibk* ;  could  I 
have  In-en  di:*posi>d  to  it,  tlu-y  would  have  pre- 
vented me  by  several  little  ill-natured  carenhCft 


•The  TObrtnnre  of  the  niory  Imre  pnniphrnfed  in  tnkcn 
firam  a  littlo  bouk  entitled  Acail'uinio  (lalanto.  priiitc'd  at  pHriit 
and  to  Iloilaml  iu  16>i-J,  hd.I  nncrwarU  at  AiuriU,  in  ITOti.  beo 
that  odlt.,  p.  1*25;  and  flrirt  Dutch  edit,  p.  16U. 


and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,  1  w< 
not  pass  such  another  nis^ht  to  bo  maatMr  of 
whole  sex.  My  reader  wiU  doubtlesa  be  curi 
to  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  mora; 
Why  truly  my  bed-fellows  left  me  about  an  I 
before  day,  and  told  me,  if  I  would  be  sood 
lie  still,  tney  would  send  somebody  to  tue  nu 
as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise.  Accoidis 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  old  woi 
came  to  unswathe  me.  I  bore-  all  this  i 
patiently,  being  resolved  to  take  my  nwengji 
my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  measures  i 
them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty;  but  upon  ad 
my  old  woman  what  was  become  of  the  two  lac 
she  told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  that  1 
within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went  awi^ 
a  coach  and  six  before  five  o'clocx  in  the  m 
ing/'—L. 

No.  91.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  14, 1711. 


In  foriafl  ignemqa«  nmnt;  amor  anudbiia ! 

Vnw.,a«iS.H,l 

They  nuh  into  the  flama; 
For  loTo  \s  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  Mmad — Dam 

Though  the  subject  I  am  now  goin^  « 
would  be  much  more  properly  the  foundation 
c-omedy,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  ain 
stances  which  pleased  me  in  Uw  account  a  y« 
lady  gave  me  of  the  loves  of  a  family  in  U 
which  shall  be  nameless  ;  or  rather,  for  tlie  bi 
sound  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead  of 
and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  I  shall  call  them  hj  fei| 
names.  Without  farther  preface  you  are  to  k 
that  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Weatnui 
lives  the  lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about  the  ag 
forty,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  temper, 
elegant  person.  She  dresses  a  little  too  B 
like  a  girl,  affects  a  childish  fondness  in  the 
of  her  voice,  sometimes  a  pretty  suUenneaa  ii 
leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and  then  a  down 
of  her  eyes  on  her  fan.  Neither  her  imagini 
nor  her  nealth  would  ever  give  her  to  know 
she  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  tliat  in  the  midf 
these  pretty  softnesses  and  airs  of  delicacj 
attraction,  she  has  a  tall  daughter  within  a 
night  of  fifteen,  who  impertinently  cornea  intc 
room,  and  towers  so  much  toward  woman, 
her  mother  is  always  checked  by  her  presc 
and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the  entr 
of  Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flavia  would  be  i 
she  is  not,  as  well  as  her  mother  Honoria;  bu 
their  beholders  are  more  partial  to  an  a&cta 
of  what  a  i)erson  is  growing  up  to,  than  of  i 
has  been  ali-eady  enjoyed,  and  is  gone  forever. 
is  therefore  allowed  to  Flavia  to  look  forward, 
not  to  Honoria  to  look  back.  Flavia  is  no 
dependent  on  her  mother  with  relation  to  her 
tune,  for  which  reason  they  live  almost  upoi 
equality  in  conversation ;  and  as  Honoria 
given  Flavia  to  understand  that  it  is  ill-bred  t 
always  calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as  well  pie 
never  to  be  called  child.  It  happens  by 
means,  that  these  huiies  are  generally  rivals  i: 
places  where  they  ap)>ear  ;  and  the  words  mc 
and  daui^liKT  never  pass  In'tween  them  but  oi 
spite.  Flaviu  one  night  at  a  play  observing  H 
ria  draw  the  eves  of  bcveral  in  the  pit,  caUed 
lady  who  sal  Gy  her.  and  bid  her  ask  her  mc 
to  lend  her  her  snuif-l)ox  for  one  inomenL  Am 
time,  when  a  lover  of  Uonoria  was  on  his  k 
>x\se(.vhing  the  favor  to  kiss  her  hand,  Fh 
rushiii|^  into  the  room,  kneeled  down  by  him 
asked  Tier  bh'ssin^.  Several  of  these  contn 
tory  iicts  of  duty  have  rais<Hi  between  them  : 
a  coldness,  thal^hey  generally  converse  when 
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eompanj,  by  way  of  talking  at  one 
not  to  one  another.  Uonoria  is  ever 
of  a  certain  sufficiency  in  the  young 
is  age,  who  assume  to  themselves  an 
earrying  all  things  before  them,  as  if 
MseMom  of  the  esteem  of  mankind, 
wero  but  a  year  before  them  in  tiie 
a^lected  or  deceased.  Flavia,  upon 
ettion,  is  sure  to  observe,  that  there 
ho  ean  resign  nothins^,  and  know  not 
■p  what  they  know  tocy  cannot  hold: 
t  those  who  will  not  allow  youth  their 
canae  they  are  themselves  past  them, 
hey  love  to  continue  in  them.  These 
I  each  other  on  all  occasions,  not  that 
rays  had  the  same  lovers,  but  each 
i  vanity  to  show  the  other  the  charms 
r.  Dick  Crastin  and  Tom  Tulip, 
others,  have  of  late  been  pretenders 
y— Dick  to  Uonoria,  Tom  to  Flavia. 
only  surviving  beau  of  the  last  age, 
DOst  the  only  one  that  keeps  up  that 
in  thi9. 

>uld  n*peat  the  little  circumstances 
tion  of  the  four  lovers  with  the  spirit 
young  lady  I  had  mv  account  trom 
at  a  visit  where  1  had  the  honor  to 
Bt  it  seems  Dick  Crastin,  the  admirer 
Jid  Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to  Fla- 
irooae^  admitted  together  by  tlie 
aen  might  show  the  other  that  her 
5  superiority  in  the  accomplishments 
■A  creature  whom  the  sillier  part  of 
fine  gentleman.  As  this  age  has  a 
iroas  taste  in  courtship,  as  well  as  in 
le,  than  the  last  had,  these  gentlemen 
of  it  in  their  different  manner  of  ap- 
olip  is  ever  making  allusions  to  tne 
lenon,  the  sinewy  force  of  his  make; 
I  iMTofesses  a  wary  observation  of  the 
Bustress's  mind.  Tulip  gives  him- 
if  a  resistless  ravisher,  Crastin  prac- 
a  skillful  lover.  Poetry  is  the  inse- 
erty  of  every  man  in  love ;  and  as 
rrite  verses  on  those  occasions,  the 
pW  repeat  the  versos  of  others.  These 
le  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their 
iversation,  and  allude  to  one  another, 
nterchauge  discourse*  in  what  they 
ey  mtrt.  Tulip  the  other  day  seized 
I  hand,  and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's 


In  noft  liattlo:*  itAKjt  the  ui^ht, 

ext  niomin^  ^i^)n)U>  ft  r  the  fi;;ht, 

»e  day.  and  firtiTe  a5  the  light. 


Qg  this,  Cra^ttin,  with  an  air  of  defe 
with  lioiiuria's  fan,  and  rtpoated, 

thit  prrTailin.;  «.'fntl.>  nrt, 
ith  a  n-fi-tl»'«"<  rhnmi  impitrt 
I  «riitlie->  III  I  hi'  rh:i->t4>'>t  )ieart; 
a  Ci>iiliii-t.  itii;>lif  '<iK-li  :i  tire. 
wiiiiHJ^  '.  i  •■    ••.I'll   li'-iri'. 
•••T  ▼;  n  u  iih''    iii.'ld  'i-««i!v("V  nwny 
•U  Tiifrhv  iti  hi.i.H  uii'l  t«>Kr-  h11  day.* 

tin    Ii:i'l 
lich  a' 
i  ca 


with  a  sly  commendation  of  the  doctrine  <^  Pla- 
tonic love  ;  at  the  same  time  he  ran  over,  with  a 
laughing  eye,  Crastin's  thin  legs,  meager  looks, 
and  spare  body.  The  old  gentleman  immediately 
left  the  room  with  some  disorder,  and  the  conver- 
sation fell  upon  untimely  passion,  after-love,  and 
unseasonable  youth.  Tulip  sang,  danced,  moved 
before  the  glass,  led  his  mistress  half  a  minaet^ 
hummed 

Gelia,  the  lUr,  in  the  bloom  of  flflMal 

when  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  hitn^ 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  understand  very  well  what  yon  meant  by 
your  mention  of  Platonic  love.  I  snail  be  ^lad  to 
meet  you  immediately  in  Hyde-park,  or  behind 
Montague-house,  or  ati«nd  you  to  Biun-elms,  or 
any  other  fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man to  die  in,  that  you  shall  appoint  for, 

"  Sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  RiCHAan  CaARnr." 

Tulip's  color  changed  at  the  reading  of  thia 
epistle ;  for  which  reason  his  mistress  snatched  it 
to  read  the  contents.  YThile  she  was  doing  so. 
Tulip  went  away;  and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in 
a  common  calamity*  bewailed  together  the  danger 
of  their  lovers.  They  immediately  undressed  to 
go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  prevent  misdiief ; 
but  after  alarming  all  parts  of  the  town,  Crastin 
was  found  by  his  widow  in  his  pumps  at  Hyda- 
park,  which  appointment  Tulip  never  kept,  but 
made  his  escape  into  the  country.  Flavia  team 
her  hair  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and  de- 
spises her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with 
Crastin  ;  which  is  the  first  part  of  Uie  history  of 
the  rival  mother.  ft. 


No.  92.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  15, 1711. 

— — Oonvfvn  prope  ditMotlre  videntor, 
PosoentM  vaiio  moltum  divena  palato; 


Quid  demf    Qald  non  dnnr— Hot.,  2  Ip.,  U,  8L 

OIITATXD. 

-What  would  jou  have  ma  do, 


When  out  of  twenty  I  can  plaaaa  not  two?— 
One  likea  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task,  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  gueets^-Pon. 

Looking  over  the  late  packets  of  letters  whieh 
have  \xeii  sent  to  me,  I  found  the  following  one : 


"  Ma.  Spectator, 

**  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea  equipage;  and 

,  my  servant  Knows  my  humor  so  well,  that  calling 

j  for  my  breakfast  this  morning  (it  being  my  usual 

i  hour),  she  answered,  the  Spinrtator  was  not  yet 

\  come  in  ;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled,  and  sho 

'  expectcMl  it  every  moment.    Having  thus  in  part 

,  Hignificd  to  you  the  esteem  and  veneration  which 

I  have  for  you,  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  tha 

1  Mti.nMl  ilKse  v«.rs,s  with  a  ,  euialogue  of  books  which  you  have  promised  to 

on.r  .|)okc  \>ii«\im  and   re-  i^^,,,^,^.^^  ^  o„r  sex;  for  1  have  deferred  furnish- 

Qiv*.  a  triinnphrvut  -laiiro  at  Flavia,  \  j,,  „j„  closet  with  authors,  till  I  receive  your 

thf  t  k-nnn-  of  (VaMit.V  cmirtship,    advice  in  this  particular,  being  your  daily  disciple 

ig  h.r  with  the  hc.nirlmr-*.  <.f  Tu-    j^,,j  humble  servant, 

uiidt'r<i<nKi    tlic   n*j»roaiMj.   aiul    in  "LKONoaA." 

o  app1ai!t]  tiio  wisdom  of  old  ainor- 

1.  who  turntd  thrir  iiiiKtrcss's  ima-        i,j  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  I  am  very 
IK)ssihlc  fn>ni  what  thc»y  had    ^,roud  of.  I  must  acquaint  her  and  the  rest  of  my 


ir  a<ii 


.ni  what  thc»y  had  prouj  „f,  i  „,u8t  acquaint  her  and 

r^  ftirgot,  and  endwl  his  discourse  rojijera.  that  since  I  have  called  out  for  help  in 

-  my  catalogue  of  a  ladv's  library,  I  have  received 

»  Sir  CharU-  Sfe-lh-y,  are  from  Lord  Rocbei.  "!»»y  l^'tt*'"  upon  that' head.  HOme  ol^\^t\L\%\aa. 

'  Uoraw,  1  :iat.  X.  ^ive  an  account  of. 
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Ill  the  first  clasB  I  shall  take  notice  of  those 
which  come  to  me  from  eminent  booksellers,  who 
every  one  of  them  mention  with  respect  the  authors 
they  hare  printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye 
to  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of  tnc 
ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right 
and  equity,  and  tliat  therefore  th^  cannot  peruse 
a  better  book  than  Dalton's  Country  Justice. 
Another  thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Com- 
plete Jockey.  A  third,  observing  the  curiosity 
and  dcsin»  of  prying  into  secrets,  which  he  tells 
me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this 
female  inclination,  if  well  directed,  might  turn 
very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A 
fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thorout^hly  accomplished  who 
has  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and  Negotiations 
of  Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  junior, 
is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be 
of  very  great  use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make 
them  general  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly  pi*oper  tliat  every 
woman  with  child  should  read  Mr.  Wall's  History 
of  Infant  Baptism;  as  another  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers 
The  Finishinff  Stroke ;  being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Patriarchal  Scheme,  etc. 

In  the  second  class  I  shall  mention  books  which 
are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I  may  believe 
the  writers  of  them.  Whether  or  no  they  are  reid 
husbands,  or  personated  ones,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follow : — ^A  Para- 
phrase on  the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to 
Koop  Lent.  The  Christian's  Overthrow  prevented. 
A  Dissuasive  from  the  Playhouse.  Tne  Virtues 
of  Camphire,  with  directions  to  make  Camphirc 
Tea.  The  Pleasure  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  Cheap- 
side,  deriircs  me  that  I  would  advise  all  young 
wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses  of  Wingatc's 
Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  Postscript,  that 
ho  hopes  I  will  not  forget  The  Countess  of  Kent's 
Receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a  third 
class  among  these  my  correspondents,  and  privy- 
counselors.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  I  am 
advised  to  place  Pharamond*  at  the  head  of  my 
catalogue,  and  if  I  think  proper,  to  five  the 
■econd  place  to  Cassandra.f  Coquetilla  oegs  me 
not  to  tnink  of  nailing^  women  upon  their  Knees 
with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  ficorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florella  desires 
to  know  if  thert*  are  any  boo^ks  written  against 
prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them 
a  place  in  my  library.  Pluvs  of  all  sorts  have 
their  several  advocati^s :  All  K>r  Love  is  mentioned 
in  alx)ve  fifteen  letters;  Sophonisba,  or  Hannibal's 
Overthrow  in  a  dosen:  Tlie  Innocent  Adultery  is 
likewise  highly  approve<l;  Mithridates,  Kin?  of 
Pontiis,  has  many  iriends;  Alexander  the  Gn>at 
and  Aun*ngzebe  have  the  same  number  of  voice.s; 
but  I'heodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  carries  it 
from  all  tlie  rest. 

I  should,  in  th^  last  place,  mention  such  books 
as  have  lH'<>n  pro|M)Keu  by  men  of  learning,  and 
those  who  ap]K>ar  coin})etJnt  judgi^  of  this  iiiat- 
t4.'r,  and  must  hfre  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B., 
wh<H»vor  it  is  tliut  conceals  himst^lf  under  these 
two  IrttiTH,  for  his  ndvicv  u|H>n  this  subject.  But 
as  I  find  the  work  I  liave  undertaken  to  he  very 
difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  ex(H:utiiig  of  it  till  I  am 
farther  acquaintfil  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judi- 

•  fTwo  ooltbmtwl  KruMh  romanoM,  wriitMi  bj  M.  La  Gal- 


cious  cotemporaries,  and  have  time  to  eyami— 
several  books  they  offer  to  me :  being  reaolvadi 
an  affair  of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with 
greatest  caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the  In 
under  my  particular  care,  1  shall  make  it  mj  b 
ness  to  hnd  out  in  the  best  authors,  ancient 
modem,  such  passages  as  may  be  for  their  ' 
and  endeavor  to  accommodate  than  as  well  i 
can  to  their  taste;  not  questioning  bat  the  ts 
ble  part  of  the  scz  will  easily  panlon  me,  if  I 
time  to  time  I  laugh  at  those  little  vanities 
follies  which  appear  in  the  behavior  of  Bom 
them,  and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  \ 
a  serious  censure.    Most  books  being  calcnt 
for  male  readers,  and  generally  written  witi 
eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this 
ture  the  more  necessary ;  beside,  I  am  the  i 
cncouraeed,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
the  sex  daily  improving  by  these  my  speculatl 
My  fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scnolan  i 
the  beaux.    I  could  name  some  of  them  who 
much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  msl 
figure  at  Will's  and  as  I  frequently  receive  Is 
from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fellows,  I  cm 
but  observe  that  the  former  are  superior  tQ 
other,  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  qiel 
This  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  theiis 
world,  and  keep  them  from  beinff  channsd 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto  bea 
mired  among  the  women,  thou|^  laughed  at  aa 
the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  pi 
for  an  impertinent  follow,  that  Will  Trippet  n 
to  be  smoked,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly  his 
is  within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  t 
fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  mv  part,  ss 
my  business  in  some  measure  to  detect  sua 
would  lead  astray  weak  minds  by  their  falss 
tenses  to  wit  and  judgment,  humor  and  galls 
I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  light  I  am  al 
the  fair  sex  for  the  continuation  of  these  then 
coveries. — ^L. 


No.  83.]    SATURDAY,  JUNE  16, 1711. 


-SpatiobnTi 


Spem  longun  reneces :  dum  loquimar,  ItantH  tani 
iKtas :  oarpe  diem,  quam  min^mnm  credola  peate 

Hoa.lOd.] 

Thj  lengthen'd  hopes  with  pmdenoe  faomKl 

I'roportion'd  to  the  flying  hour; 
Whilo  thus  we  talk  in  careloM  eaM, 

The  envious  moments  wing  their  fll|^t| 
Instant  the  fleeting  pleasure  eeiie. 

Nor  trust  to-morrow*s  donbtftil  " 


We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  tha 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  sajs  he 
spent  eitlier  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  < 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing 
we  ouj^t  to  do.  We  are  always  compUuninj 
days  ari>  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  wou 
no  end  of  them.  That  noblo  philosopher  hi 
scribed  our  inconsistency  witn  ourselvea  ii 
particular,  by  all  those  various  turns  of  ei 
ston  and  thought  which  are  peculiar  U 
writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  incons 
with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears  some  affin 
the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  t 
ncKs  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  cvei 
riod  of  it  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  a 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  \ 
estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honors,  then  to  i 
Thus,  although  the  whole  life  is  allowed  by 
one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it  a 
long  and  tedious.    We  are  lengthening  our 
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rtl,  but  would  fain  contract  the  ]>.irt.s  of 
is  corapoKetl.     The  usurer  would  be  very 
«fied  ti)  have  all  the  time  annihilated  Uiat 
neen  the  presoot  luoment  and  next  quarter- , 
be  politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  . 


in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
are  which  he  fancies  they  will  stand  in 
h  a  revolution  of  time.  The  lover  would 
to  fltrike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  mo- 
bat  are  to  pass  awajr  before  the  happy 
Tbos,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we 
w  Tcrj  glad  in  most  parts  of  our  lives  that 
ndi  nster  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of 
bang  upon  our  hands,  naj  we  wish  away 
ears ;  and  travel  through  time  as  through 
f  filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes, 
e  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  ar- 
M»e  several  little  settlements  or  inias[ina- 
I  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and  aown 

diride  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
»  aball  find,  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
t  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither 
th  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do  not,  how- 
Inae  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those 
¥  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but 

only  who  arc  not  always  engaged  in 
'  action  ;  and  I  hope  I  shsQl  not  do  an  un- 
\m  piece  of  Kervice  to  these  persons,  if  I 
t  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling 
empty  spaces  of  life.  The  methods  I 
fKMie  to  them  are  as  follow: 
nt  i»  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
leeentation  of  the  word.  The  particular 
vliicii  comprehends  the  social  virtues,  may 
ilojment  to  the  most  industrious  temper, 
a  man  in  businc:%s  more  than  the  most  ac- 
4m  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve 
J,  eomfort  tlie  afflicted,  are  duties  tliat  fall 
ray  almost  every  dav  of  our  lives.  A  man 
qiWDtly  opportunities  of  mitigating  the 
iS  of  a  party  ;  of  doin<^  justice  to  the  cha- 
'  a  deoerving  man  ;  of  softt'ning  the  euvi- 
iting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  preju- 
rbicn  are  all  of  them  employments  suited 
Doable  nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction 
fion  who  can  busy  himself  in  them  with 
n. 

in  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find 
lent  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we 
etber  left  to  ourselves,  and  destitute  of 
'  and  conversation  ;  1  mean  that  inter- 
id  communication  which  every  reasonable 
ought  to  maintain  with  tlio  great  Author 
dust.  The  man  who  lives  under  an  habit- 
» of  the  divine  presence  keeps  up  a  per- 
heerfulness  of  tenijKrr,  and  eujovs  every 

the  satisfaction  of  thinking  nimsclf  in 
r  with  his  <learest  and  lx.'st  of  friends. 
f  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  ;  it  is  impos- 
bim  to  be  alone.  His  tlioughts  and  pas- 
e  the  most  busied  at  such  hours  when 
odier  men  art*  the  most  inactive.  He  no 
lapi  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns 
ration,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in 
MJuuvnesH  <»f  tliat  prest* nee  which  every- 
inoands  him  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours 
ean,  it*  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the 
pporter  of  its  existence, 
e  bere  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a 
9Mk^  tItIuous,  that  he  may  have  something 
otif  we  consider  farther,  that  the  exercise 
s  is  not  only  an  amusement  for  the  time  it 
It  that  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts 
natcnce  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
*  wbole  eternity  is  to  take  its  color  from 
Burs  which  we  liere  employ  in  virtue  or  in 


vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us  for  putting 
in  practice  tliis  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

when  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve, 
and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  ac- 
count, what  shall  we  t£ink  of  nim  if  he  suffers 
nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  em- 
ploys even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvant- 
age ?  But  because  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in 
its  fervors,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  yirtue, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  employments  for 
it  in  its  relaxations. 

Tl^  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propose 
to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and  innocent 
diversions.  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is  below 
reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  conversant  in 
such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  tnem  but  that  there  is 
no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaminff 
has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself  I  shall  nm 
determine ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see 
persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  away  a  dosen 
nours  together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is 
made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other 
ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 
gether in  different  figures.  Would  not  a  man 
laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining 
that  life  is  short? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of 
the  most  noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were  it 
under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  bo  agreeably 
as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well-chosen  friend. 
There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  any 
way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
ana  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the 
mind,  clears  and  improves  the  understanding,  en- 
genders thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays  the  pas- 
sions, and  finds  employments  for  most  of  the  va- 
cant hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  per- 
son, one  would  endeavor  after  a  more  general  con- 
versation with  such  as  are  able  to  entertain  and 
improve  those  with  whom  they  converse,  which 
are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  employments  of 
life,  which  one  would  endeavor  to  multiply,  that 
one  might  on  all  occasions  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing, rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
run  adrift  with  any  passion  that  chances  to  rise 
in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  mu8ic,painting,  or  ar- 
chitecture, is  like  one  that  has  another  sense,  when 
compared  with  such  as  have  no  relish  of  those 
arts.  Tl|e  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the 
husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplish- 
ments to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  ^reat  relicrs  to  a 
country  life,  and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who 
are  possess<Ml  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none 
so  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  read- 
ing of  useful  and  entertaining  authors.  But  this 
I  snail  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  mea- 
sure interferes  with  the  third  method,  which  I 
shall  propose  in  another  paper,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  dead  inactive  nours,  and  which  I 
shall  only  mention  in  eeneral  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.— L. 
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-Hoc  ij**t 


Vircre  bb,  vita  yt>x»  pri  >»•  trui. 

Mabt.  Kpi;;.  xxUl,  10. 

The  prcwent  joys  of  lift  we  doubly  tajtte, 
^y  knkiiiK  iMck  with  pli>Mare  to  tho  paiit. 

The  laflt  method  which  I  proposed  in  my  Satur- 
day's paper,  for  filling^  up  ttioHC  ompty  spaces  of 
life  wnicii  are  ho  U*diouH  and  burdiMiHunu:  to  idle 
people,  is  the  employing  ourselvcH  iu  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  I  renieihher  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking 
of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man  may 
consinne  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  it,  without 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  itn  (j^ualities. 
The  truth  of  it  in,  th4>n!  iH  not  a  single  science,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not  furnish  a  man 
with  busincHS  for  life,  though  it  were  much  longer 
than  it  iH. 

1  Hhall  n<»t  here  enga^  on  those  beaten  sub- 
jects of  tlie  uHefulneKM  of  knowUi Ige ;  nor  of  the 
pleasun*  and  perfection  it  ^ivcs  the  mind  ;  nor  on 
Uic  meth<»dH  of  obtaining  it ;  nor  n^conimeiid  any 
particular  branch  of  it ;  all  which  have  been  the 
topics  of  many  otlier  writers ;  but  shall  indulge 
myw^lf  in  a  spt^cuhition  that  is  m(»re  unconnnon, 
and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more  entertaining. 

I  have  bi>ft)re  shown  how  the  unemployed  parts 
of  life  appear  long  and  tinlious,  and  siiall  here 
endeavor  to  nhow  now  those  parts  of  life  which 
are  exerciscKl  in  study,  reading,  and  tlie  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  are  long,  but  not  U'dious,  and  by 
that  means  discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our 
lives,  and  at  the  siune  time  of  turning  all  the 
parttt  of  thi*m  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observe,  "  Tliat  we  gt»t  the  idea  of 
time  or  duration,  )>y  refli>cting  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  succih>u  one  another  in  our  minds : 
that  for  this  n^iison,  when  we  sleep  soundly  with- 
out dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or 
the  len^jth  oi  it  while  we  sl«H'p  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment ^wierein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  bt^^in  t(»  think  again,  seems  to  have 
no  distanct\"  To  which  the  author  adds,  "  and 
■o  1  doubt  not  but  it  would  1)e  to  a  waking  man 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea 
in  his  mind,  without  variation,  anu  the  succesnitm 
of  others ;  and  we  se^,  that  one  mIio  fixes  his 
thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas 
that  pass  in  his  mind  while  he  is  taken  up  with 
that  earnest  contcntplation.  lets  slip  out  of  nis  ac- 
count a  g(M>d  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks 
that  time  shorter  than  it  is." 

We  might  carry  this  thought  farther;  and  con- 
aider  a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shortening  his  time 
by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  things  ;  so 
on  the  other,  a<  Iriigt honing  it,  by  employing  his 
tlioughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a 
quick  and  constant  succession  of  ideas.  Accord- 
inglv.  Monsieur  Malebranche.  in  his  Inquiry  af- 
ter Truth  (which  M-as  published  st»veral  years  be- 
fore Mr.  LrfK'ke's  Kssay  on  Human  Understanding), 
tells  us,  *'  that  it  is  |)ossible  K<mie  creatun's  may 
tliink  half  an  liour  as  loitg  as  we  do  a  thousand 
yt^rs  ;  or  h>ok  uinui  that  space  <»f  duration  which 
we  call  a  minut«>.  as  an  hour,  a  wiH'k,  a  month,  or 
a  whole  age.** 

This  notion  i>f  Monsieur  Malebranche  is  capa- 
ble of  stune  little  explan;itit>n  from  what  1  have 
quoted  out  of  Mr.  L«M'ki* :  for  if  our  notion  of 
time  is  produceil  by  our  n'dccting  on  the  suc- 
cessifin  of  idea^i  in  our  mind,  and  tiiis  succession 
may  Ih>  infiniti-lv  norelcrated  or  ri'tarded.  it  will 
fidfow,  that  ditfi'rent  K'ings  may  have  diffen»nt 
notions  of  the  suiiir  parts  of  duration,  according 
as  their  ideas,  which  we  >up|H>se  are  equally  dis- 


tinct in  each  of  them,  follow  one  anoihcr  in 
greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity.^ 

There  is  a  famous  passaffe  in  tlie  Alcan 
which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  nad  been  poueM 
of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  It  is  tin 
said  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out « 
his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  aight  of  i 
things  in  the  seven  heavens,  in  parediae,  and 
hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a  diatinct  view  a 
and  after  having  neld  ninety  thousand  confeiem 
with  Qod,  was  brought  back  again  to  hia  In 
All  this,  says  tho  Alcoran,  waa  tranaacted  in 
small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  hia  rati 
found  his  lied  still  warm,  and  took  np  an  euik 
pitcher,  which  was  thrown  down  at  the  yeiy  I 
stant  tliat  the  Angel  Gabriel  carried  him  awi 
l)efore  the  water  was  all  spilled.* 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  TnrU 
tales,  which  relates  to  this  passa^  of  that  fama 
impostor,  and  bears  some  affimty  to  the  anly 
we  arc  now  upon.  A  sultan  of  E^^ypt,  who  V 
an  infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  thia  circunaatanoe 
Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impoaail 
and  absurd  ;  but  conversing  one  day  with  a  sn 
doctor  in  the  law,  who  hiul  the  gift  of  worn 
miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  qnid 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  pasaage  in  t 
history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would  conaent  to  ' 
what  ne  should  desire  of  him.  Upon  thia  the  ■ 
tan  was  directed  to  place  himaeli  bj  a  hnge  t 
of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and  aa 
stood  by  the  tub  amid  a  circle  of  hie  great  mi 
tho  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  hia  hetM.  into  t 
water,  and  draw  it  up  a^in.  The  king  acooi 
ingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  water,  and 
the  same  time  found  himself  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  on  the  sea-shore.  The  king  immei 
ately  began  to  rage  against  his  doctor  for  tf 
piece  of  trcacliery  and  witchcraft ;  but  at  lenfl 
Knowing  it  was  m  vain  to  l)e  angpry,  he  aet  hii 
avif  to  think  on  pn)per  methods  for  gettinjg  a  In 
lihood  in  this  strange  country.  Accordingly 
applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he  saw 
work  in  a  neighboring  wood :  these  people  n 
ducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  dittai 
from  the  wood,  where,  after  some  adyentuieiv 
married  a  woman  of  great  beanty  and  fortn 
He  lived  with  this  woman  so  long,  that  he  had 
her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  wm 
ter^'ard  n>duced  to  great  want,  and  forced  to  thi 
of  plying  in  the  strec^ts  as  a  porter  for  hia  lin 
htNKl.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  fart 
sea-side,  lH*ing'siM zed  with  many  melauchoW^ 
flections  upon  his  former  and  his  present  state 
life,  which  had  niisf*d  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him, 
threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  Id 
self,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  Mahometai 
befon^  he  saidhis  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooi 
raise<l  his  head  above  the  water  but  he  foa 
himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  with  t 
great  men  of  his  court  al)out  him,  and  the  he 
man  at  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  1 
teacher  for  having  sent  him  on  such  a  course 
adveiitun*s,  and  l)etniye4l  him  into  so  long  a  sti 
of  misiTv  and  servitude ;  but  was  wonderfn] 
suqirised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he  ta^ 
of  was  only  a  dn>am  and  delusion  ;  that  he  h 
not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then  atoo 
and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  t 
water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion 
instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing  waa  impoai 


*Tbe  i^pMiAttr'v  Diomorr  hath  here  deceiTwl  him:  no  m 
pMmre  b  to  be  found  in  the  Alcormn,  thourii  It  poalblj  ■ 
In  ««•  of  th*  hteftortM  of  MalMBfft^  lUb. 
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ble  wiih  Ood ;  mnd  that  He,  with  whorii  a  thou- 
■and  joare  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  He  pleafles. 
Bake  a  single  day,  oay,  a  ttingle  moment.,  appear 
to  aoT  of  hi«  cruaturea  an  a  thousand  yearn. 

I  ■hall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  east- 
ern fable*  with  the  notions  of  those  twu  great . 
philosophera  whom  I  have  quoted  in  this  paper ; 
•ad  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  nim 
to  comider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its 
natural  dimension,  by  applying  ourselves  dili- 
gently to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  boan  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his 
ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions.  The 
lime  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it :  so  is  that  of  the  other, 
because  he  distingnishes  ever}'  moment  of  it  with 
vseful  or  amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
becau*(e  the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and 
the  c»ther  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  tne  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man 
who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
frem  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  itrnorance 
md  folly!  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  bar- 
ren eonntry,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  prus{)ect 
af  naked  liills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing 
eicber  profitable  or  ornamental ;  the  other  beholds 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape  divided  into 
delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields, 
and  can  scarce  east  nis  eye  on  a  single  si>ot  of  his 
po4qw»sfon8,  that  is  not  covcri*d  witn  some  beau- 
Cifol  plant  or  flower.  L. 

yo.  95.]     TUESDAY,  JUNE   19,  1711. 

Oars  I«VM  toqmmtiir,  IngmitM  atopent. — Suisca  Tsaq. 
Uflkt  ■MimiP  loote  the  tongue,  bnt  fcreftt  enchain. — ^P. 

Hati?(o  read  the  two  following  letters  with  much 
pleasure,  I  cannot  but  think  the  good  sense  of 
them  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town  as  anything 
I  could  say  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  (»r 
any  other ;  they  lx>th  allude  to  ft>mier  papers  of 
mine,  and  I  do  not  c^uestion  but  the  first,  which 
is  fipm  mourning,  will  b(>  thoiiglit  the  production 
of  a  roan  who  is  well  nccjuaiuted  with  the  gener- 
ous TeamingH  of  distress  in  a  manly  toniner,  which 
is  afiove  the  relief  of  ti*ars.  A  s|)eculatioii  of  my 
own  on  that  subject  I  shall  defer  till  aiiotlier  oc- 
casion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  niiiul  as 
great  as  her  understanding.  There  is,  ]K'rhnp8, 
something  in  the  beginning'  of  it  which  1  ought 
in  m<idesty  to  conceal  ;  but  T  have  so  niucli  csteoni 
for  thif*  cnrrespondent,  that  I  will  not  alt<>r  a  tittle 
of  what  she  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupulous 
at  the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

*'  Ma.  Spkctatok, 

'•  I  was  Terr  well  pleased  with  your  disroursi' 
upon  ireneral  'mourning,  and  shoulil  be*  obliged  to 
yon  if  you  would  enter  into  tin*  matter  nion* 
(l*»^ly,  and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  coni- 
iiion  sense  the  ordinary  peiiple  nave  of  the  <len)on- 
st  rat  inns  of  grief,  who  prescribe  rules  and  fash- 
ioT:*  to  the  most  S4ilt>inn  affliction  ;  such  as  the 
\,t*f  of  the  nearest  relations  and  «lean*Ht  friends. 
Ynu  cannot  go  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  but  some 
impertinent  waiter  about  him  observes  the  m\iscles 
of  your  fsce  a«  strictly  as  if  they  were  prognostics 
of  hi«  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happnis  to  be 
taken  from  you,  you  are'  immi*diat<.>ly  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  these  spi«ctators,  who  expect  a 
melancholy  shrug  of  your  shoulders,  a  pathetical 
shake  of  your  head,  and  an  expressive  distortion 
of  your  fan*,  to  measure  your  affection  and  value 
for  the  di.'Cf'a.sed.  But  there  is  nothing,  on  these 
occasions,  so  much  in  their  favor  as  iinmoderate 
wcejiiug.      As  all  their  passions  arc  superficial. 


they  imagine  the  seat  of  love  and  friendship  to  be 
placed  visibly  in  the  eyes.  They  judge  what 
stock  of  kindness  you  had  for  the  living,  by  the 
Quantity  of  tears  you  p)ur  out  for  the  deaa :  so 
tnat  if  one  body  wmits  that  quantity  of  salt  water 
another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  thought  insensible  or  ill-natured.  They  are 
strangers  to  friendship  whose  grief  happens  not 
to  be  moist  enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. But  experience  has  told  us  nothing  is 
so  fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow ;  and 
the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us 
that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty'  of  weeping, 
is  peculiar  only  to  some  constitutions.  We  oD- 
serve  in  the  tender  bodies  of  children,  when 
crossed  in  their  little  wills  and  expectations,  how 
dissolvable  they  are  into  tears.  It  this  were  what 
grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one  moment. 
Add  to  this  observation,  how  quick  is  their  trans- 
ition from  this  passion  to  that  of  their  joy!  I 
will  not  say  we  see  often,  in  the  next  tender  things 
to  children,  tears  shed  without  much  grieving. 
Thus  it  is  coiuinon  to  shed  tears  without  much 
sorrow,  and  as  common  to  suffer  much  sorrow 
without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and  wiping  are 
indeed  frequent  companions  ;  but,  I  l^elieve,  never 
in  their  highest  excesses.  As  laughter  does  not 
procee<l  from  profound  joy,  so  neither  does  weep- 
ing from  i)rotound  sorrow.  The  sorrow  which 
appears  so  easily  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have  pierced 
deeply  into  the  neart.  Tne  heart,  distended  with 
grief,  stops  all  thepassages  for  tears  or  lamentations. 

"  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all 
this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  shallow  critics 
and  olntervers  upon  sorrow,  that  tnie  affliction  la- 
iMirs  to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  stranger  to  ci>re- 
niony,  and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  digni- 
ty much  above  the  little  cirrunistaiices  which  are 
affectetl  under  the  notion  of  decency.  You  must 
know.  Sir.  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear,  and  for  that 
re;L»*on  your  aniniadversion»»  on  that  subject  would 
l>e  the  more  acceptable  to, 

"  Sir,  vour  most  humble  servant,        •*  B.  D." 

"Ma.  Sfectatob,  June  the  15th. 

"  As  I  hope  there  are  but  few  who  have  so  little 
gratitude  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of 
your  j)en,  and  to  est«*eni  it  a  public  IxMiefit  :  so  I 
am  sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  neverthe- 
less find  the  secret  and  incomparable  plonsuR'  of 
doing  {^xkI,  and  b(?  a  great  shar(?r  in  the  enter- 
tainment you  give.     I  JU'kiu>wledge  our  sex  to  Ik; 
much  <>blisrt.(l,  and  1  hop?  inipri»ved,  by  yu\ir  la- 
lH>rs,  and  even  your  intentions  more  jmrticularly 
for  our  ser\'ice.     If  it  Imj  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the  other, 
your  pajHT  may  Ix*  a  yet  inon-  general  g<M.Kl.    Ytmr 
tliriTting  us  to  readifig  is  certainly  the  In'^t  means 
to  our  instruction  ;  but  I  think  with  von,  caiiiinii 
in  that  particular  very  useful,  since  the  iinjimve- 
inent  of  our  understandings  may  or  may  not  be  of 
service  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed.     It  has 
btHMi  thought  we  are  not  generally  so  ignonint  a*» 
ill-taught,  or  that  our  sex  do(?s  iiot  so  often  want 
wit,  jud|fment,  or  knowle«lgt»,  as  the  right  appli- 
cation or  them.     Yi»u  are  so  well-bred,  as  to  say 
your  fair  r«»aders  are  already  de<*per  mOiolars  than 
the  Ix'aux,  and  that  you  could  nanu*  some  of  them 
that  talk  much  better  than  several  gentlenjeii  that 
'  make  a  figUR'  at  Will's.     This  may  p(»>sibly  l>e, 
and   no  great  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even 
supposing  your  comparison  to  n-aoh  Tom's  and 
J  the  (rrwiaii.     Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think 
that  the  n*al  coinmenilatitm  of  a  Vi^nwAW.    "^vic 
I  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  \mpTo\cOL  vtv  oui  v-^^iw 
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splicre,  and  approved  ourselves  better  daughters, 
better  wives,  muthers,  and  friends  ? 

"  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious  trader 
in  Cheapi«ide  (though  I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced 
in  his  favor)  in  recommending  the  study  of  arith- 
metic ;  and  must  dissent  even  from  the  authority 
which  you  mention,  when  it  advises  the  making 
our  sex  scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  passions  to  our  rea- 
son might  be  sometimes  serviceable,  and  a  treatise 
of  that  nature  I  should  approve  of  even  in  ex- 
change for  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love ; 
but  as  I  well  know  you  want  not  hints,  I  will 
proceed  no  farther  than  to  recommend  tlie  Bishop 
of  Cambray's  Education  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  ver;^  much  to  its 
disadvantage.  I  have  nearu  it  objected  against 
that  piece,  that  its  instructions  are  not  of  general 
use,  but  only  fitted  for  a  great  lady :  but  I  confess 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ;  for  I  dfo  not  remember 
that  there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  expenses 
of  a  woman — ^in  which  particular  only  I  tnink  a 
gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from  a  lady  of  the 
best  fortune,  or  highest  q^uality,  and  not  in  their 
principles  of  justice,  gratitude,  prudence,  or  mod- 
esty. I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  long  epistle ;  bnt  as  I  rather  believe  you  a 
friend  to  sincerity  than  ceremony,  shall  only  as- 
sure you  I  am, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  "  Annabella." 
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Mandpium  domino,  et  firagi. — Uob.  2  Sat  tU,  2. 
^Th«  loithful  eezTont,  and  the  true. — Caxjecn. 

"Mb  Spectator, 

"I  HAVE  frequently  read  your  discourse  upon 
servants,  and  as  I  am  one  myself,  have  l>cen  much 
offended  that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
considered  the  bad,  you  found  no  place  to  mention 
the  good.  There  is,  however,  one  observation  of 
yours  I  approve,  which  is,  'That  there  are  men  of 
wit  and  good  sense  among  all  orders  of  men,  and 
that  servants  r(>port  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which 
is  spoken  of  their  ma»<ters.'  That  there  are  men 
of  sense  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have  tlie  vanity 
to  say  I  have  felt  to  my  woeful  experience.  You 
attribute  very  justly  the  source  of  our  general  in- 
iquity to  board-wages,  and  the  manner  of  living 
out  of  a  domestic  way ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  any  way  so  well  as  by  a 
short  account  of  my  own  life,  to  this  the  forty- 
fiith  year  of  my  age — that  is  to  say,  from  my  first 
being  a  foot-boy  at  fourteen,  to  my  present  station 
of  a  nobleman's  porter  in  the  year  of  my  age 
above-mentioned. 

"Know  then,  that  my  father  was  a  poor  tenant 
to  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rackrent.    Sir  Ste- 

Chen  put  me  to  school,  or  rather  made  me  follow 
is  son  Hanr  to  school,  from  my  ninth  year ;  and 
there,  though  Sir  Steph<?n  paid  something  for  my 
learning,  I  was  used  like  a  servant,  and  was  forced 
to  wft  what  scraps  of  learning  I  could  by  my  own 
industry,  for  the  schoolmaster  took  very  little 
notice  of  me.  My  young  master  was  a  lad  of 
very  sprightly  parts;  and  my  being  constantly 
about  nim,  and  loving  him,  was  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  me.  My  master  loved  me  extremely, 
and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  <it 
a  distance.  He  used  always  to  say,  that  wjien  he 
come  to  his  estate  I  should  have  a  lease  of  my 
father's  tenement  for  nothing.  I  came  up  to  town 
with  him  to  Westminster-school;  at  whica  time  he 


tauffht  me  at  ni^ht  all  he  learnt,  and  put  me  t 
fina  out  words  in  the  dictionary  when  he  «i 
about  his  exercise.  It  was  the  will  of  Proyideni 
tliat  master  Hany  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  feiwv,9 
which  he  died  within  ten  days  after  hU  fint  ftl 
ing  sick.  Here  was  the  first  sorrow  I  ever  knm 
and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speotator,  I  remember  tt 
beautiful  action  of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fever,  i 
fresh  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  If  he  wmnted  an 
thinff,  it  must  be  given  him  by  Tom.  When  I  i 
anything  fall  through  the  gnef  I  waa  under,! 
would  cry,  'Do  not  oeat  the  poor  boj :  ffive  Ui 
some  more  julep  for  me,  noboKly  else  snail  giTe 
me.'  He  would  strive  to  hide  his  being  ao  taai 
when  he  saw  I  could  not  bear  his  being  in  ao  mnc 
danger,  and  comforted  me,  saying,  'Torn,  Tm 
have  a  good  heart.'  When  I  was  holding  a  a 
at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  convulsions;  and  at  Ac 
ver}'  time  I  hear  my  dear  master's  last  groan. 
was  quickly  tumea  out  of  the  room,  and  left  I 
sob  and  beat  m^  head  against  the  wall  at  ■ 
leisure.  The  grief  I  was  in  was  inezpreasibk 
and  everybody  thought  it  would  have  coat  me  ■ 
life.  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who  wae  onec 
the  housewives  of  the  world,  thought  of  tnraii 
me  out  of  doors,  because  I  put  her  in  mind  of  b 
son.  Sir  Stephen  proposed  putting  me  to  prai 
tice ;  but  my  lady  being  an  excellent  manafi 
would  not  let  her  husband  throw  away  hia  mom 
in  acts  of  charity.  I  had  sense  enough  to  1 
under  the  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her  dieetn 
with  HO  little  concern,  one  her  son  had  loved  i 
much;  and  went  out  of  the  house  to  ramble  whm 
ever  my  feet  would  carry  me. 

*'The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen'a  iwaut 
I  was  strolling  up  and  down  in  the  walka  of  tt 
Temple.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  house,  wl 
(as  I  heard  him  say  afterward)  seeing  me  bal 
starved  and  well-dressed,  thought  me  an  equipai 
ready  to  his  hand  after  ver^  little  inquiry  more  thi 
'Did  I  want  a  master?'  bid  me  follow  nim  ;  I  dj 
so,  and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  m^aelf  ti 
happiest  cri>ature  in  the  world.  Jffy  time  wi 
taken  up  in  carrying  letters  to  wencnea,  or  nc 
sages  to  voung  ladies  of  my  master's  acquaintuc 
We  rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  p^ 
house,  the  Mulberry-garden,*  and  places  of  resai 
wher(>  my  master  engaged  every  night  in  son 
new  amour,  in  which  and  drinking  he  spent  all  h 
time  when  he  had  money.  During  these  eztrav 
gances,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the  itai 
of  a  tavern  half  a  night,  playing  at  dice  wr 
other  servants,  and  the  like  idleness.  When  n 
master  was  moneyless.  I  was  generally  employi 
in  transcribing  amorous  pieces  of  poetry,  ol<i^onj 
and  new  lampoons.  This  life  held  till  my  mast 
married,  and  he  had  then  the  prudence  to  tu 
me  off,  because  I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  intrigue 

"  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  ts] 
next ;  wlien  at  last  I  applied  myself  to  a  felhr 
KufTerer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  woman  of  tl 
town.  She  happening  at  that  time  to  be  pret 
full  of  money,  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot;  ai 
knowing  me  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  employed  i 
accordingly.  Sometimes  Iwas  to  go  aoroad  wi 
)ier,  and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  yom 
fellow  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to  be  dro 
ped  as  one  she  could  not  trust-.  She  would  ofb 
cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange  ;f  and  whi 
she  had  a  mind  to  be  attacked  she  would  send  n 
away  on  an  errand.    When  an  humble  serva 

*The  mulbeny-fnrdcn  waa  a  place  <tf  eleKmnt  rattfte 
mcnt  near  Bucking^am-houM  (now  the  Qnain'a  Palae 
Kimewaat  like  the  modem  Vauxhall. 

fThe  Newl^xrhanfce  wa«  rituated  batireen  Darfaam-ya 
and  York-bulldinfTs  in  the  Strand.  It  waa  tba  ftahkmal 
mart  of  millinery  wares  till  1737,  whan  It  WM  takan  do* 
and  dwellin(4xHiaet  eneted  on  the  qiot 
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id  she  were  beginninff  a  parley,  I  came  im- 
Mliatelj,  and  tola  her  Sir  John  was  come  home: 
«n  ehe  would  order  another  coach  to  prevent 
liiw  dogsed.  The  lover  makes  signs  to  me  as  I 
Cnehind  the  coach ;  I  shake  my  head — it  was 

rsriible :  I  leave  my  lady  at  the  next  turning 
foUow  the  cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his 
ij  on  another  occasion.  Beside  g^ood  offices  of 
U  natore,  I  wrote  all  my  mistress's  love  letters ; 
DM  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentleman  at 
ck  a  place  in  such  a  colored  coat — some  showing 
a  tarrors  ahe  was  in  of  a  jealous  old  husband — 
ben  axplaininff  that  the  severity  of  her  parents 
IS  aucb  (though  her  fortune  was  settled)  that  she 
m  willing  to  run  away  with  such  a  one,  though 
t  knew  ne  was  but  a  younger  brother.  In  a 
irdv  my  half  education  and  love  of  Idle  books 
ide  me  outwrite  all  that  made  love  to  her  by 
IJ  of  epistle;  and  as  she  was  extremely  cunning, 
a  did  well  enough  in  company  by  a  skillful 
eetation  of  the  greatest  moaesty.  In  the 
drt  of  all  this,  I  was  surprised  with  a  letter 
■a  her,  and  a  ten-pound  note. 

'HoarBCT  ToK, 

"  '  You  will  never  see  me  more.  I  am  nuirried 
a  Tciy  cunning  country  gentleman,  who  might 
•aihly  guess  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
n  farewell.' 

"Wh«n  thia  place  was  lost  also  in  marriaee, 
vaa  reaolved  to  so  among  quite  another  people, 
r  tkc  future,  ana  got  in  i>utler  to  one  of  those 
nUiea  where  there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or  four 
rvanta,  a  dean  house,  and  a  good  general  out- 
is  upon  a  small  estate.  Here  1  livM  very  com- 
ttably  for  some  time,  until  I  unfortunately  found 
f  master,  the  very  gravest  man  alive,  in  the 
kiRt  with  the  chambermaid.  I  knew  the  world 
o  well  to  think  of  staying  there ;  and  the  next 
by  pretended  to  have  received  a  letter  out  of  the 
•untry  that  my  father  was  dying,  and  got  my 
acharge  with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 
"  The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevish  single 
an.  whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
ost  part  of  the  time  I  ])asscd  very  easily  ;  for 
ben  i  began  to  know  him,  I  minded  no  more 
an  he  meant,  what  he  said:  eo  that  one  day  in  a 
lod  humor  he  said,  'I  was  the  best  man  he  ever 
id.  by  my  want  oi  respect  to  him.' 
**Tliesc,  Sir,  arc  the  chief  occurrences  of  my  life; 
kI  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very  many  other  places 
have  been  in,  where  I  have  been  the  strangest 
Uow  in  the  world,  where  nobody  in  the  world 
id  such  servants  as  they,  where  sure  they  were 
«  unluckiest  people  iu  the  world  for  servants, 
id  so  forth.  All  I  mean  by  this  representation 
.  to  show  you  that  we  poor  scn'auts  arc  not 
rhat  you  called  us  too  gouerally)  all  rogues  ;  but 
lat  we  are  what  we  are,  accordin^r  to  the  example 
'  our  superiora.  In  the  family  1  am  now  in,  I 
n  guilty  of  no  one  sin  but  lying ;  which  I  do 
ith  a  gnve  face  in  my  gown  and  staff  every  day 
live,  and  almost  all  day  long,  in  denying  my 
<d  to  impertinent  suitors,  and  my  laay  to  un- 
eleome  vi*iitants.  But,  Sir,  I  am  to  lot  you  know 
lat  I  am,  when  I  can  get  abroad,  a  leooer  of  the 
Tvants:  I  am  he  that  keeps  time  with  boating  my 
tdg«l  against  the  boarcls  in  the  gallery  at  an 
Mfa :  I  am  he  that  am  touched  so  properly  at  a 
agedy,  when  the  people  of  equality  arc  staring  at 
se  another  during  the  most  important  incidents, 
rhen  you  hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place, 
ham 'where  the  point  is  toucKed  in  a  speech,  or 
huzxa  set  up  where  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people: 
m  may  conclude  it  is  begun  or  joined  by.  Sir, 
**  Your  more  than  humble  servant, 
T.  "TBOMAaTBumr." 

10 
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Prqjeone  snims» 


-Tno.  Ma.f  vi,  486. 


Th^  prodigsUy  threw  their  lives  swaj. 

Amomo  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  frequently 
spoken  of  heretofore,  I  find  a  conversation  between 
rharamond  and  Eucrate  upon  the  subject  of  duels, 
and  the  copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  consequence 
of  that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  moat 
severe  and  vindictivepunishment,  such  as  placing 
the  bodies  of  Uie  offenders  in  chains,  and  put- 
ting them  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments,  would  be  sufficient  to  extirpate  a  crime 
which  had  so  lon^  prevailed,  and  was  so  'firmly 
fixed  in  the  opimon  of  the  world  as  great  and 
laudable.  The  king  answered,  "that  indeed  in- 
stances of  ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure  of 
this  evil ;  but,  considering  that  it  prevailed  only 
among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  ot 
honor,  and  that  it  often  happened  that  a  duel  was 
fought  to  save  appearances  to  the  world,  when 
bom  parties  were  in  their  hearts  in  amity  and  re- 
conciliation to  each  other,  it  was  evident  that 
turning  the  mode  another  way  would  efiectually 
put  a  stop  to  what  had  been  only  as  a  mode ;  that 
to  such  persons  poverty  and  shame  were  torments 
sufficient ;  that  he  would  not  go  farther  in  punish- 
ing in  others,  crimes  which  ne  was  satiraed  he 
himself  was  most  guilty  of,  in  that  he  might  have 
prevented  them  by  speaking  his  displeasure  soon- 
er." Beside  which  the  king  said,  *'he  was  in 
general  averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting 
human  nature  itself,  rather  than  the  criminal,  to 
disgrace ;  and  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  use 
this  means  where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill  effect 
arising  from  a  laudable  cause,  the  fear  of  shame." 
The  King,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  with  much 
grace  upon  the  subject  of  mercy;  and  repented 
of  many  acts  of  that  kind  which  had  a  magnifi- 
cent aspect  in  the  doing,  but  dreadful  consequences 
in  the  example.  **Mercy  to  particulars,"  ne  ob- 
served, "was  cruelty  in  the  general.  That  though 
a  prince  could  not  revive  a  dead  man  by  taking 
the  life  of  him  who  killed  him,  neither  could  he 
make  reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by 
the  evil  example ;  or  answer  to  himself  for  the 
partiality  in  not  pardoning  the  next  as  well  as  the 
tormor  offender. — ^As  for  me,"  says  Phanunond, 
"  I  have  conquered  France,  and  yot  have  spven 
laws  to  my  people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of 
life;  they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  still  absolute  to  distinguish  the 
innocent  and  the  virtuous,  to  give  honors  to  the 
brave  and  generous ;  I  am  absolute  in  my  good 
will ;  none  can  oppose  my  bounty,  or  prescribe 
rules  for  my  favor.  While  I  can,  as  I  pieaso,  re- 
ward the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  cannot 
pardon  the  wicked  ;  for  which  reason,"  continued 
Pharamond,  "I  will  efiectually  put  a  stop  to  this 
evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature  to  tlic  importunity  of  having  the  same  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  miserable  by  their  fault, 
and  those  who  arc  so  by  their  misfortune.  Flat- 
terers (concluded  the  king,  smiling)  repeat  to  us 
Erinces,  that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents ;  let  us 
e  so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our  power  be 
to  do  ill." 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Pharamond  and 
Eucrate  hod  this  conversation,  the  following  edict 
was  published  against  duels. 

PHAaAMOND's  EDICT  A0AUV8T  DI7KLS. 

"Pkarmmond,  King  of  the   Gaula,  to  all  kit  Imng 
$ubjectt  tendeth  greeting: 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  out  Toy «1  no\M«  %n^ 
ohserrmtion,  that,  iu  contempi  ot  aH  \«wa  ^"^Vd* 
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and  hmnan,  it  is  of  late  oecome  a  custom  among 
the  nobility  and  gentrj  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
slight  and  trivial  as  well  as  great  and  urs^nt  pro* 
vocations,  to  invite  each  other  into  the  fiela — ^there, 
by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own  authority, 
to  decide  their  controversies  by  combat ;  we  have 
thought  fit  to  take  the  said  custom  into  our  royid 
consideration,  and  find,  upon  inquiry  into  the 
ususl  causes  whereon  sucn  fatal  decisions  have 
arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  rRligion  and  the  rules  of 
right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  human  mind, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  become  vile  and  shame- 
ful ;  that  the  rules  of  good  society  and  virtuous 
conversation  are  hereby  inverted ;  that  the  loose, 
the  vain,  and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the 
discreet,  and  the  modest ;  that  all  virtue  is  sup- 

Eressed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the  one  act  of 
eing  capable  to  dare  to  the  death.  We  have  also 
farther,  with  great  sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that 
this  dreadful  action,  by  long  impunity  (our  ruyal 
attention  being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern),  is  l)ecome  honorable,  and  the 
refusal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious.  In  these  our 
royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  are  yet  farther  made 
to  understand,  that  the  persons  of  most  eminent 
worth,  and  most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  arc 
such  as  are  most  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  this  license. — Now,  taking  the 
said  premises  into  our  serious  consideration,  and 
well  weiehin^  that  all  such  emergencies  (where- 
in the  mind  is  incapable  of  commanding  itself, 
and  where  the  injury  is  t4)0  sudden  or  too  exquisite 
to  be  borne)  arc  particularly  provided  for  by  laws 
heretofore  enacted;  and  that  the  qualities  of  loss 
injuries,  like  those  of  ingratitude,  arc  too  nice 
/nd  delicate  to  come  under  general  rules;  wo  do 
resolve  to  blot  this  fashion  or  wantonness  of  anger, 
out  of  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  by  our  royal 
resolutions  declared  in  this  edict  as  follow: 

"  No  person  who  eitlicr  sends  or  accepts  a  chal- 
lenge, or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death 
ensues  thereupon,  shall  bo,  after  the  publication  uf 
this  our  edict,  capable  of  bearing  ofiice  in  Uiese 
our  dominions. 

**  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or 
receiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own 
use  and  property  the  whole  personal  estate  of  both 
parties  ;  and  their  real  estate  shall  be,  imme- 
diately vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  offenders, 
in  as  ample  manner  as  if  the  said  offenders  were 
actually  deceased. 

"In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  al- 
ready granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal 
for  ulood;  when  the  criminid  is  condemned  by 
the  said  appeal,  he  shall  not  only  suffer  death, 
but  his  whole  estate,  real,  mixed,  and  pcnfonal, 
•hall  from  the  hour  of  his  death  be  vested  in  the 
next  heir  of  the  person  whose  blo(»d  he  spilt. 

"  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal 
power,  or  that  of  our  successors,  to  pardon  the 
said  offenses  or  restore  the  offenders  in  their 
estates,  honor,  or  blood,  forever. 

"  Given  at  our  court  of  Blois,  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 42W,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign." — T. 
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T%ntM,  est  qtuerendi  can  decorii. 

Juv.,  Bat.  vi,  600. 

8o  ftudlouHly  thdr  penons  tbej  adan. 

Tama  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
lady's  head-dress.  Within  my  own  memory,  I 
have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great 


height,  insomuch  that  the  female  put  of  I 
species,  were  much  taller  than  the  men.*  TIm  1 
men  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature  that "  wt< 
peered  as  g^rasshoppere  before  them."  At  ptM 
the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed,  i 
shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  seem  ^m 
another  species.  I  remember  several  ladies,  % 
were  once  very  near  seven  foot  high,  that  at  | 
sent  want  some  inches  of  five.  How  ther  M 
to  bo  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn ;  whetneri 
whole  sex  be  at  present  under  any  penanee  wk 
we  know  nothing  of;  or  whether  thejhavse 
their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surpriae  us  n 
something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  entirely  ■ 
or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  the  aez,  M 
too  cunninff  for  the  rest,  have  contrived  thia  i 
thod  to  make  themselves  appear  sixcable-— Js  I 
a  secret ;  though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion,  tl 
are  at  present  Tike  trees  new  lopped  and  pnia 
that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and  flonrian  « 
irreater  heads  than  before.  For  my  own  paith 
I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by  women  who 
taller  than  myself,- 1  admire  the  aez  much  ■ 
in  their  present  humiliation,  which  haa  reda 
them  to  tneir  natural  dimensions,  than  when  tl 
had  extended  their  persons  and  lengthened  thi 
selves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic  flgai 
I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifioM 
nature,  nor  for  raising  any  whimsical  aupenti 
ture  upon  her  plans :  I  must,  therefore,  repeil 
that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  coiffure  noi 
fashion,  and  thmk  it  shown  the  good  sense  wh 
at  present  very  much  reigns  among  the  valoa 
part  of  the  sex.  One  may  observe  that  womia 
all  ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to  ad 
the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and  indeed  I  v 
much  admire,  that  those  female  architecta,  i 
raise  such  wonderful  structures  out  of  ribbons,  h 
and  wire,  have  not  been  recorded  for  their  rei| 
tive  inventions.  It  is  certain  there  have  bees 
many  orders  in  these  kinds  of  building,  ss 
those  which  have  been  made  of  marble.  Sa 
times  they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  sei 
timen  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes  like  a  slSi| 
In  Juvenal's  time  the  building  grew  by  sen 
ordera  and  stories,  as  he  has  veiy  hninoras 
described  it : 

Tot  premlt  ordlnllnim  tot  adhnc  oompagllnii  thmm 
.JIdiflcat  ci^ut;  Andromarhon  a  (hmt«  vitteMi; 
Post  minor  est;  allun  credsa.  Juv^  StX.  tI|  N 


With  curls  on  curls  they  build  her 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidaMe  tow*r; 
A  giantess  she  seems :  but  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind^ — ] 


But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  ray  read! 
that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so  great  an  at 
vagancc  as  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  when 
was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or  apirea.  wk 
stood  so  exceedingly  high  on  each  aide  of 
head,  that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a  pigmy  wi 
out  her  head-dress,  appeared  like  a  colossus  u] 
putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradin  says.  "I 
these  old-fashioned  fontanges  rose  an  ell  ah 
the  head;  that  they  were  point4>d  like  steep 
and  had  long  loose  pi(H:es  of  crape  fastened  to 
tops  of  them,  whicn  were  curiously  fringed,  i 
hung  down  their  backs  like  streamers.'* 

The  women  might  possibly  have  earned  1 
Gothic  building  much  higher,  had  not  a  fan 
monk,    Thomas  Oonecte   by  name,  attacked 

*Thifl  refers  to  the  commode  (called  bj  the  Freih^i  * 
tange  ^,  a  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  toe  ladies  at  thi 
ginning  of  the  Isst  oentunr,  which  by  moans  of  arire  bov 
their  hair  and  fiyreiwrt  of  the  cap,  eonaisling  of  many  J 
of  fine  lice,  to  a  prodigious  height.  Tha  tnultlon  fh 
to  the  oroodte  extrema  was  very  abrupt  and  mrtrtan. 
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seal  and  resolation.  This  holy  man 
MB  place  to  place  to  preach  dourn  this 
somRKKle ;  and  sacceeded  so  veil  in  it, 
9  magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to 
tpon  the  preaching  of  an  apostle,  majiy 
en  threw  down  their  head-dresses  in 
of  tlie  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
I  aiffht  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so  re- 
well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  a!i  liis 
maching,  that  he  had  often  a  contpt'j^a- 
B^  thuasand  people  ;  the  men  placing 
on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and  the 
Jie  other,  appeared  (to  use  the  siniili- 
ngenious  writer)  like  a  forest  of  c«dars 
beads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
i  animated  the  people  against  this 
imament.  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of 
;  and  wheneyer  it  appean^d  in  public, 
down  bj  the  rabble,  who  flung  stones 
as  that  wore  it.  But  notwithstanding 
*y  vanished  while  the  preacher  was 
n,  it  beg^n  to  appear  again  some 
^r  his  departure,  or,  to  tell  it  in  Mon- 
Lin's  owu  word»»,  "the  women,  that, 
n  a  fri|||ht,  had  drawn  in  their  horns, 
lut  again  as  rood  as  the  danger  was 
is  exirava^^ance  of  the  women's  head- 
that  age,  18  taken  notice  of  by  Mon- 
entre  in  his  history  of  Bretagne,  and 
itorians,  as  well  as  the  person  I  have 

• 

ill^  observed,  that  a  good  rci^  is  the 
:  tune   for  making  laws  against  the 

of  power  ;  in  the  same  manner  an 
ead-uress  may  hi*  attiicked  the  most 
rheii  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do 
commend  this  paper  to  my  female 
ray  of  prevention. 

lesire  the  fair  m^x  to  consider  how  ini- 
i«  for  them  to  add  anything  that  can 
al  to  what  is  aln>ady  the  master-piece 
The  head  has  tlie  most  beautiful  ap- 
I  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a 
rp.  Xature  has  laid  out  all  her  art 
Ojg  the  face  ;  she  ha<4  touched  it  with 
iianted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 

seat  of  ninilus  and  blushes,  lighted  it 
iventnl  it  with  the  brightness  of  the 
t  on  each  bid(!  with  curious  organs 
'en  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be 
nd  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing 
r  as  s^'ts  all  its  lieauties  in  the  most 
fht.  In  short,  she  seems  to  have  de- 
ead  an  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious 
»:  and  when  we  load  it  with  such 
ipernuinerary  ornaments,  we  destroy 
y  of  thr  human  figure,  and  foolishly 
call  oflf  the  eye  from  great  and  real 
:hildishgew-gaws,  riblxins,  and  boue- 


SATURDAY,  JUNE   23,1711. 


pi  metmi»  honeHtam. — Hon.  1  Sat.  ri,  fi3. 
tofts  the  K'umLi  of  right  and  wroDg. 

of  which  I  have  often  declared  my- 
cr,  were  last  night  engaged  in  a  dis- 
that  which  pasM^s  for  tiie  chief  point 
long  men  and  women  ;  and  staited  a 
inU  upon  the  sul>iect,  which  I  thought 
J  new.  I  shatl  then>fore  method- 
nd  reflections  that  arose  upon  this 
4l  present  my  reiider  with  them  for 
ion  of  this  day ;  after  having  pre- 
if  there  ia  anything  in  this  paper 
•  to  differ  witK  any  passage  of  last 


Thursday's,  the  reader  will  consider  them  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  club,  and  the  other  as  my  own 
private  thoaghts,  or  rather  those  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honor  in  men  is  courage, 
<ind  in  women  chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honor 
in  one  encounter,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him 
to  regain  it  in  another:  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honor  is  irreparable.  I  can  eivc  no  reason  for 
fixing  the  point  of  honor  to  these  two  qualities, 
unless  it  1m.'  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest  value 
on  the  qualification  which  renders  tuem  the  most 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  sox.  I  should 
believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wis«lom 
or  virtue  ;  or  had  women  determined  their  own 
point  of  honor,  it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good-na- 
ture would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  mon>  to  the  female 
sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be  that  they  are 
pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall 
like  a  slave  at  their  feet ;  or  that  this  quality  sup- 

f)lies  their  own  principal  defeat,  in  guarding  them 
rom  insults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels  ;  or  that 
courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  stri>ng  and 
sprightly  constitution.  On  the  otlier  side,  nothing 
makes  women  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex 
than  cliastity ;  whether  it  be  that  wu  always  price 
tliose  most  who  aie  hardest  to  come  at ;  or  that 
nothing  beside  chastity,  with  its  collateral  atten- 
dants, truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy,  gives  the 
man  a  property  in  tnc  person  he  loves,  and  con- 
MtuuenUy  endears  her  to  him  above  all  thin^. 

1  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  pa>«sage  m  the 
inscription  on  a  monument  ennst^^  in  West- 
minster abbey  to  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.  "Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester ; 
a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisti^rs  virtuous." 

in  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honor 
is  strained  to  madness,  the  whole  story  runs  on 
chastity  and  courage.  The  damsel  is'  mounted 
on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence ; 
and,  to  avoid  scandiU,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her 
page.  She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misfortune  has  brought  a  knight-errant  to  her 
relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love,  and,  did  not 
gratitude  restrain  her  from  murdering  her  deli- 
verer, would  die  at  her  feel  by  her  di.sdain.  How- 
ever, he  must  waste  many  years  in  the  desert, 
l)efore  her  virgin  heart  can  tliink  of  a  surrender. 
The  knight  goes  off,  attacks  everything  ho  meets 
that  is  bifirj^'r  and  strongt^r  than  himself,  seeks  aU 
opportunities  of  being  knocked  on  the  h(.ad.  and 
atter  .seven  years'  ram oling  returns  to  his  mistress 
whose  chastity  has  h*H*n  attackeil  in  the  meantime 
by  giants  and  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many 
trials  as  her  lover's  valor. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remains  of 
this  romantic  humor,  it  is  a  transporting  favor  for 
a  lady  to  cast  an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover 
from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  stories- 
high  ;  as  it  is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his  pas- 
sion for  his  mistress,  in  a  single  combat  with  a> 
mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  in  point  of  honor  from  man 
to  man,  is  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another 
he  whores,  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it  may  pass 
unrcsented  ;  but  to  say  he  lies,  thougli  but  in 
jest,  is  an  aifront  that  nothing  but  blood  c^m  ex- 
piate. The  reason  p<Thaps  may  be,  bec^iuse  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  hh  much  as 
the  making  a  lie  ;  and  therefore  telling  a  man  he 
lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of 
honor,  and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I 
cannot  admit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus 
tells  OS  of  the  ancient  Persiana — that  fToini  \.Via 
age  of  fire  years  to  twenty  Uie^  \iiB\juc9u  >]kMai 
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^fmn  only  in  three  tilings,  to  manage  the  home,  to  '  ing  the  false  pleasures  of  oUicr  men.    Such  petf 
make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth.  |  are  valetudinarianB  in  society,  and  thfsy  ahoold  i 

The  placing  the  point  of  honor  in  this  false  kind  '  more  come  into  company  than  a  sick  roan  th/m 
of  courage,  has  giyen  occasion  to  the  very  refuse  come  into  the  air.  If  a  man  ia  too  weak  to  k| 
of  mankind,  who  have  neither  virtue  nor  common  '■  what  is  refreshment  to  men  in  health,  he  muatil 
sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honor.  An  Euelish  peer  '  keep  his  chamber.  IVlien  any  one  in  Sir  Ilo^ 
who  has  not  long  been  dead,*  used  to  tell  a  plea-  company  complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he  im 
sant  hUitj  of  a  Fi^nch  gentleman  that  visited  him  diately  calls  for  some  posset-drink  for  him;  i 
early  one  morning  at  Paris,  and  after  great  profes- 1  which  reason  that  sort  of  people  who  are  aver  I 
sionH  of  respect,  let  him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  wailing  their  constitution  in  other  placea,  ara  % 
power  to  ooligc  him ;  which,  in  short,  amounted   chccrfmest  imaginable  when  he  is  present. 


to  this — that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship 
the  person's  name  who  jostled  him  as  he  came  out 
from  the  opera :  but  beiore  he  would  proceed,  he 
begged  his  lordship  that  he  would  not  deny  him 
the  honor  of  making  him  his  second.  The  En- 
glish lord,  to  avoid  oeing  drawn  into  a  very  fool 


It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and  th 
not  reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain  those  vi 
whom  they  converse,  by  giving  them  a  hiatorf 
their  pains  and  aches,  and  imagine  audi  nm 
tions  their  quota  of  the  conversation.  Thii  is 
all  other  the  meanest  help  to  discourse,  and  a  a 


uh  affair,  told  him  he  was  under  engagements  for  I  must  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  very 
his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends;     *     -^       "  _t-  _  t--  ^^  j  ^    •  «._  ._ 

upon  which  the  centleman  immediately  withdrew, 
hoping  his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
m€Kldlud  no  farther  in  an  affair  from  whence  he 
himself  was  to  receive  no  advanta^. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honor  in 
■6  vain  and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
parts  of  tiieir  present  king's  reign.  It  is  a  pity 
Dut  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  circumstances  of 
shame  and  infamy :  that  those  who  are  slaves  to 
them  may  see,  that  instead  of  advancing  their  re- 
putations, they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dis- 
nonor. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that 
fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it  would 
quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imaginary  men 
of  honor,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

When  honor  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principles,, 
and  runs  parallel  witii  the  laws  of  God  and  our 
country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished  and  en- 
couraged :  but  when  the  dictates  of  honor  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by  giving 
wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good 
and  laudable ;  and  should  therefore  be  exploded 
by  all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  the  bane 
and  plague  of  human  society.  L. 
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Nil  ego  contulerim  Jacundo  saniu  unioo. 

IIOK.  1  Sat  T,  44. 

The  greatoft  bletwing  is  a  pleasant  Mend. 

A  MAN  advanced  in  years  that  thinks  fit  to  look 
back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call  that  only  life 
which  was  passed  with  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment, excluding  all  parts  which  were  not  pleasant 
to  him,  will  nnd  himself  very  young,  if  not  in 
his  infancy.  Sickness,  ill-humor  and  idleness 
will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that 
space  wc  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is  therefore  Uie 
dfuty  of  every  man  that  would  be  true  to  himself, 
to  obtain,  if  {Mssible,  a  disposition  to  be  please<l, 
and  place  himself  in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  sat- 
isfactions of  his  biMng.     Instead  of   this. 


significant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of  hit  Mr 
acne  answered  by  another's  asking  what  news 
the  last  mail.    Mutual  good  humor  is  a  dreae 
ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet,  and 
should  make  no  mention  of  what  concerns  a 
selves,  without    it   be  of  matters  wherein  < 
friends  ought  to  rejoice;  but  indeed  there  . 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no  m 
od  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others ;  such 
those  whom  we  usually  call  indolent  personi 
Indolence  is,  methinks,  sn  intermediate  state 
tween  pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbsoc 
ing  any  part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of 
nurse's  arms.    Such  sn  aversion  to  labor  cnata 
constant  weariness,  and  one  would  think  she 
make  existence  itself  a  burden.      The  indol 
man  descends  from  the  dignity   of  his  nsb 
and  makes  that  being  which  was  rational  nMi 
vegetative.    His  life  consists  only  in  the  mere 
crease  and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  rdak 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  h 
uninformed,  as  the  habitation  of  a  leasoni 
mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that '  extraordis 
couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady.  Harry  s 
in  tne  days  of  his  celibacy,  one  of  those  pert  d 
tures  who  have  much  vivacity  and  little  ow 
standing  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly,  whom  he  ■ 
ried,  hiul  all  that  the  fire  of  youth  and  a  lif 
manner  could  do  toward  mailing  an  sgrsM 
woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming  merit 
into  each  other's  arms  ;  and  passion  being  sa 
and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in  either  to  sooc 
it,  their  life  is  now  at  a  stand ;  their  maaU 
insipid  and  Uieir  time  tedious ;  their  fortune 
placed  them  above  care,  and  their  loss  of  ti 
reduced  them  below  diversion.  When  we  taU 
these  as  instances  of  iuexistence,  we  do  not  m 
that  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
always  in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with  chin 
of  roses,  as  the  merry  fellows  among  the  ancM 
are  described  ;  but  it  is  intended,  by  considei 
these  contraries  of  pleasure,  indolence  and 
much  delicacy,  to  show  that  it  is  prudence  to ' 
serve  a  disposition  in  ourselves  to  receive  a 
delight  in  all  we  hear  and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humor 
all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with  in  i 
a  manner,  that  there  are  no  moments  lost: 
they  all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that 


hardly  see  a  man  who   is   not  uneasy  in   pro-    heaviest  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load),  that  of  ti 
portion  to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life. —   '  '  "'  *^  ^r  ^-i,.  ». — i..- 1..    . 

An  affected  delicacy  is  the  common  improvement 
we  meet  with  in  those  who  pretend  to  oe  refined 
above  others.  They  do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures 
themselves,  but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observ- 


*The  editor  has  been  told  this  wan  William  CkTendkh,  the 
flnt  duke  of  DeTonohlro,  who  rUed  AugoA  18, 1707. 


is  never  felt  by  us.  Varilaa  has  this  quality  to 
highest  perfection,  and  communicates  it  wnen 
he  appears.  The  sad,  the  merry,  the  severe, 
melancholy,  show  a  now  cheenulness  when 
comes  among  them.  At  the  same  time  no  one 
repeat  anything  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  thst 
serves  repetition ;  but  the  man  has  thai  ini 
goodness  of  temper,  that  he  is  welcome  to  en 
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dj,  becauae  every  man  thinks  he  is  so  to  him. 
B  does  not  seem  to  contribute  anjthiDj^  to  the 
nth  of  ike  compan?;  and  yet  upon  reflection  you 
id  it  all  DappNened  oy  his  being  there.  I  thought 
was  whimsically  said  of  a  gentleman,  that  if 
■rilaa  had  vit,  it  would  be  the  best  wit  in  the 
orld.  It  i8  certain,  when  a  well-corrected,  lively 
•agination  and  good  breeding  are  added  to  a 
reel  disDoaiiion,  they  Qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the 
natfirt  Dieasijigs  as  well  aa  pleasureH  of  life. 
Man  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times 
w  plcaaure  they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hearing 
sUuog  that  would  shock  tnem,  as  well  as  expect- 
1  wluu  would  please  them.  When  we  know 
wy  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by 
m  woo  haa  no  ill-m'ill,  and  eyer^'thing  that  Ts 
Mtioned  described  by  one  that  is  apt  tu  set  it  in 
a  beat  light,  the  entertainment  must  be  delicate, 
eaose  the  cook  has  nothing  brought  to  his  hand 
A  what  is  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beauti- 
1  jpictarea  are  the  entertainments  of  pure  minds, 
df  deformities  of  the  corrupted.  It  is  a  degree 
vaid  the  life  of  angels,  when  we  enjoy  conver- 
Cioa  wherein  tiiere  is  nothing  presented  but  in 
I  azeellence;  and  a  decree  toward  that  of  de- 
ma,  wherein  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  de- 

T. 
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Bonoliu.  ct  liber  patrr.  et  cam  CVtftore  Polloz, 
jhofi  ingmtia  factA,  Ucorum  in  templa  recepti; 
Bub  tcmtf  hominumque  oolunt  geniu,  aMpent  bella 
Oompooant,  affroa  anignjuit,  onpkla  conUunt; 
adia  Bon  reapondere  niTorem 
neiitia . Uok.  2  £p.  i,  6. 

DOTATED. 

Eftvaid  and  Henry,  now  the  hoaat  of  ftme, 
Ami  Ttataoaa  AJfrwI,  a  more  racred  name. 
Altar  a  Me  of  generous  toUit  endur'd. 
The  Oaal  raUlu'd,  or  pmpertr  necur'd, 
AmMtiom  taomblcHl.  ui^bty  miea  Htorm*d. 
Or  lawn  MBabUah'd.  and  the  world  reformed: 
Quf4  their  kag  glorica  with  a  aigh  to  find 
Th'  UBwiUiiig  gratitude  of  baae  mankind.— Pon. 

"CancmE,"  says  a  late  ingenious  author,  "is 
»  lax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  emi- 
"    It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think 


caau>ing  it»  and  a  weakness  to  be  affected  with 
All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity,  and 
daed  of  every  age  in  the  world,  have  passed 
iougk  this  fiery  persecution.  There  is  no  uefense 
^nat  reproacn  out  obscurity ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
•neomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives 
tre  mn  CAsentiu  part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
If  men  of  eminence  are  expowd  to  censure  on 
le  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on 
10  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  arc 
A  due  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 
yah  they  do  not  deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man 
t  a  high  po!rt  is  never  regarded  with  an  indififer- 
it  eye,  but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or  an 
MOBT.  For  this  reason  persons  in  great  .<<tations 
ire  seldftra  their  true  characters  drawn  till  several 
Ban  after  their  deaths.  Their  personal  friend- 
tip«  and  enmities  must  cease,  and  the  parties 
i€T  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  Iwfore  their 
nka  or  their  virtues  can  have  Justice  done  them. 
Tien  writers  have  the  least  opportunities  of 
aowing  the  truth,  they  are  in  the  oest  disposition 

tell  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  postisrity  to  ad- 
lat  the  characters  of  illustrious  pc^rsons,  and  to 
t  matten)  right  between  those  antagonists,  who 
r  their  rival^  f.)r  greatness  divided  a  whole  age 
to  factions.  We  can  now  idlow  Cwsar  to  be  a 
^Mt  man  without  derogating  from  Pompey  ;  and 
Icbrate  the  virtues  of  Cato,  without  uetmcting 
BB  those  of  C9sar.    Every  one  that  has  been 


long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise  allotted 
him,  in  which,  while  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too 
profuse,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
the  last  comet  that  made  its  appearance  in  1680, 
imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the 
sun.  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times 
hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  had  it  boon  a  globe  of  that 
metal;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  it  would  be 
fifty  thousand  years  in  C(Mding,  before  it  recovered 
its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an  En- 
glishman considers  the  great  ferment  into  which 
our  political  world  is  thrown  at  present,  and  how 
intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts,  he  cannot 
suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in  less  than  tL/ee 
hundred  years.  In  such  a  tract  of  time  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  heats  of  the  present  age  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  our  several  classes  of  great  men 
represented  under  their  proper  characters.  Some 
eminent  historian  may  then  probubly  arise  that 
will  not  write  rtcentibus  odiis  (as  Tacitus  expres- 
ses it) — with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  co- 
temporary  author — ^but  make  an  impartial  distri- 
bution of  fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very  oftan 
with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary  historian  de- 
scribing the  reign  of  Anne  the  first,  and  introdu- 
cing it  with  a  preface  to  his  reader  that  ho  is  now 
entering  upon  the  most  shining  part  of  the  £n- 

Slish  story.  The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then 
istinguished  according  to  their  respoctive  merits, 
and  shine  in  their  proper  points  of  light.  Such  a 
one  (says  the  historian),  though  variously  repre- 
sented by  the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  .abilities, 
great  application  and  uncommon  integrity :  nor 
was  sucn  a  one  (though  of  an  opposite  party  and 
interest)  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  these  respects. 
The  several  antagonists  who  now  endeavor  to  de- 
preciate one  another,  and  are  celebrated  or  traduced 
Dv  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same  body 
of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  British  nation.  The  deser>''ing  man, 
who  can  now  recommend  himself  to  the  esteem  of 
but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  ap- 
probations and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  flourish  in  this 
glorious  reign,  there  is  no  question  but  such  a  fu- 
ture historian,  as  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British 
nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself 
with  the  honorable  mention  which  will  then  be 
made  of  me  ;  and  have  drawn  up  a  paragraph  in 
ray  own  ima^nation,  that  I  fancy  will  not  be  al- 
together unlike  what  will  be  found  in  some  page 
or  other  of  this  imaginary  historian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  says  he,  that  the  Spec- 
tator published  those*  little  diurnal  essays  which  arc 
still  extant.  We  know  very  little  of  the  name  or 
person  of  this  author,  except  only  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  addicted 
to  silence  and  so  great  a  lover  of  kiiowlcd^*,  that 
he  made  a  voyage  to  grand  Cairo  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid.  His 
chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  uc  Coverley,  a 
whimsical  country  knight — and  a  Templar,  whose 
name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us.  He  lived  as  a 
lodg>T  at  the  house  of  a  widow- woman,  and  was  a 
great  humorist  in  all  part^  of  his  life.  This  is  all 
we  can  affirm  with  any  certainty  of  hi»  jwrson 
and  character.  As  for  nis  speculations,  notwith- 
standing the  sevenil  obsolete  words  and  obscure 
phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  v.-^  sUVV  mw 
derstand  enough  of  them  to  aee  tho  d\yeT«\o\\^  ^xA 
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characters  of  the  English  nation  in  his  time :  not 
but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth 
and  hiunur  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless 
strained  many  representations  of  things  bejund 
(he  truth.  For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their 
literal  meaning,  wc  must  suppose  that  women  of  the 
first  quality  used  to  pass  away  whole  morning  at 
a  pupp<>t-show:  that  they  attested  their  principles 
by  thi'ir  patches :  that  an  audience  would  sit  out 
an  eveiuuii^.  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  writ- 
ten in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand : 
that  chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as 
actors  upon  the  British  stage  :  that  a  |)romi8cuous 
assembly  of  men  and  women  were  allowed  to 
meet  at  'midnight  in  masks  within  the  verge  of  the 
court;  with  numy  improbabilities  of  the  like  na- 
ture. Wo  inu<ft,  therefore,  in  these  and  the  like 
cases,  .^tuppose  that  these  remote  hints  and  allu- 
sions ainunl  at  some  C(>rtain  follies  which  were 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  at  present  we  have  not 
any  n(»tion  of.  We  may  gueHs  by  several  passages 
in  the  sfH^culations,  that  there  were  writers  who 
endeavored  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this 
author:  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come 
down  to  us,  we  cannot  guess  at  any  objections  Uiat 
could  be  made  to  this  paper.  If  we  consider  his 
atylo  with  that  indulgence  which  we  must  show 
to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  va- 
riety of  his  subjects,  with  those  several  critical 
dissertations,  moral  reflections. 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much 
to  my  advantage,  and  beyona  anything  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  that  I  hope  my  reader  will  excuse  mo  for 
not  inserting  it.— rL 
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•LoauB  animo  dobent  aliqaando  dari, 


Ad  cogitMidum  melior  ut  redeat  sibL 

Tlie  mind  ought  nometimefl  to  b«  diverted,  that  it  maj  re- 
turn the  better  to  thinking. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  let- 
ter a  satire  upon  co<^uettes,  or  a  representation  of 
their  several  fantastical  accomplishments,  or  what 
other  title  to  give  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain 
its  own  intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader 
■t  length,  without  either  preface  or  postscript. 

"  Ma.  Spkotatob, 

"Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with 
•words,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with 
them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  they  bear,  I  nave 
erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young 
women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  acconling  to  the 
most  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now 
practiced  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry  fans 
under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a- day  in  my  great 
hall,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following  words  of 
command:  Handle  your  fans,  Unfurl  your  fans. 
Discharge  your  fans.  Ground  your  fans.  Recover 
your  fans,  Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  obser- 
vation of  these  fi>w  plain  words  of  command,  a 
woman  of  a  toh^rable  genius,  who  will  apply  her- 
self diligently  to  her  excercise  for  the  space  of  but 
one-half- yt?ar,  shall  l)e  able  to  give  her  fan  all  tlie 
graces  tliat  can  jiossibly  enter  into  that  little  modish 
machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to 
themselves  a  right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  pcorts.  When 
my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  niy  giv- 
ing the  word  to  Ilandlc  Uieir  fans,  each  of  them 


shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gives  1 
right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  tf 

Eressos  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  l^r  fan,  tl 
;t8  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion,  and  standi 
readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of  ooranur 
All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  genen 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  Unfariing  the  I 
in  which  are  comprehended  several  little  flirts  f 
vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and  deliberate  ojp 
ings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  in 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  monl 
practice.  This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  oiscoven 
a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  earlss 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agi 
able  figures  that  display  themselves  to  viei 
while  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  pictun 
her  hand. 

**  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  tl 
Ams,  they  give  one  general  crack  that  may 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  when  thew 
sets  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pi 
of  the  exercise :  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  i 
who  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  ] 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  ends 
n>om,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  sod 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pod 
pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care  (in  order 
ni  Elder  young  women  from  letting  off  their  fau 
wrong  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  si 
upon  wnat  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  coom 
properly:  I  have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  n 
which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  w. 
which  is  inclosed  about  one  of  the  largest  stii 
can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  n 
an  ordinary  fan. 

"When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  w 
of  command,  in  course,  is  to  Ground  their  If 
This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  grsesft 
when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  a 
pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a ! 
ing  pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  matter 
importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  s 
consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  V 
table  (which  stands  bjr  for  that  purposej,  mn 
learned  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as  in  a  tiPi 
month. 

''When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disanasi 
generally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for  ai 
time ;  when,  on  a  sudden  (like  ladies  that  1 
upon  their  watohes  after  a  long  visit),  they  all 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  i 
hurry,  and  place  themselves  in  their  proper  i 
tions,  upon  my  calling  out.  Recover  your  fi 
This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  pn>vi 
a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

"  The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  ind 
the  master-pieces  of  tlic  whole  exercise ;  but  i 
lady  does  not  mis- spend  her  time,  she  may  m 
herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  genen 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of 
summer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  cxerei 
for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce.  Flutter  your  fi 
the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and  gei 
breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that-  season  of 
year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  lai 
of  a  tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

"There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  tc 
made  use  of  in  the  flutter  of  afan.  There  is 
angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  i 
ter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedic 
there  is  scarcti  any  emotion  in  the  mind  wb 
does  not  pn)duce  a  suitable  aeitation  in  the  f 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  di 

{>lined  lady.  I  know  very  well  whether  she  lau| 
rowns,  or  blushes.    I  have  seen  a  fau  so  f 
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igry,  thtt  it  would  have  been  dangcrotis  for  the 
went  loTer  who  provoked  it  to  have  C4}mc  within 
«  wind  of  it ;  and  at  otlier  times  so  very  lan- 
dahlng,  that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake 
a  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I 
ml  not  addp  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or 
iqaette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person 
bo  beuB  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  ac- 
jaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observation 
Nnpiled  a  little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars, 
ititted,  The  Passions  of  the  Fan ;  which  I  will 
Hnmunicaie  to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  use 
»  the  pubLic  I  shall  have  a  ffencraf  review  6n 
handay  next ;  to  which  you  snail  be  very  wel- 
ine  if  you  will  honor  it  with  your  presence, 

"lam,  etc. 

"P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art 
gallmntiDg  a  fan. 

''K.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for 
ii  vae,  to  avoid  expense." 


Mo.  103.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  28, 1711. 


-OfaiqalTls 


flpcrct  Idem,  radat  mnltum,  fruttnqiM  labors 

Hoe.,  An.  Poet.,  y.  340. 

•11  miKht  hope  to  imitate  at 


Tet  while  they  atiiTe  the  came  fucoefla  to  gain. 

re  Tain. 


Aoold  find  their  labor  and  their  hopes  are 


VmAxan. 


Kt  friend  the  divine  having  been  used  with 
orda  of  complaisance  (which  he  thinks  could  be 
wperly  applied  to  no  one  living,  and  I  think 
mid  be  only  spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  ab- 
iiiee),  was  so  extremely  offended  with  the  exces- 
▼e  way  of  speaking  civilities  among  us,  that  he 
lade  a  discourse  a^inst  it  at  the  club,  which  he 
(included  with  this  remark,  "that  he  had  not 
card  one  oompUment  made  in  our  society  since 
ta  commeneement."  Every  one  was  pleased  with 
ia  conduaion ;  and  as  each  knew  his  good-will 
» the  rat,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many  pro- 
sMJona  of  kindness  and  service,  which  we  ordi- 
irxJr  meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart 

well  inclined :  but  are  a  prostitution  of  speech, 
Idom  intended  to  mean  any  part  of  what  they 
qiress,  never  to  mean  all  they  express.  Our 
iveicnd  friend,  upon  this  topic,  pointed  to  us  two 
'  three  parafrapnH  on  this  subject  in  the  first  ser- 
flo  of  the  nrst  volume  of  the  late  archbishop's 
Itthamoua  works.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
•d  anything  that  pleased  me  more  ;  and  as  it  is 
M  pniae  of  Xon^inus,  that  he  speaks  of  the  sub- 
Bc  in  a  style  suitable  to  it,  so  one  may  say  of 
lis  author  upon  bincerity,  that  he  abhors  any 
onp  of  rhetoric  on  this  occasion,  and  treats  it 
'ith  a  mure  than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to 
e  a  pn'acher  and  an  example.  Witn  what  com- 
lanu  of  himself  dot's  he  lay  before  us,  in  the  Ian- 
uage  and  temper  of  his  prufcssion,  a  fault  which, 
y  the  least  liberty  and  warmth  of  expression, 
rould  be  thi.'  most  lively  wit  and  satire  I  But  his 
cart  wa»  better  disposed,  and  the  good  man  chas- 
iaed  the  great  wit  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
ble  to  Mpeak  as  follows : 

•• — Among  loo  many  other  instances  of  the  great 
omipiion  and  dtrgcueracy  of  the  age  wherein  we 
>vc,  the  jgreat  and  general  want  of  sincerity  in 
onversation  is  none  of  the  least.  The  worul  is 
rown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and  compliment, 
luA  men's  words  are  hardly  any  signification  of 
beir  thoughts;  and  if  any  man  measure  his  words 

•  Sm  ArrfaMahop  TUlotem^s  Sermon  on  Sincerity,  from 
■bii,  ctep.  I,  ver.  47,  being  tlM  la»t  diwourro  he  preachod. 
■tytt^lOM.    lie  died  Not.  2i,  Mlowinf.  ' 


by  his  heart,  and  speak  aa  he  thinks,  and  do  not 
express  more  kindness  to  every  man  than  men 
usually  have  for  any  man,  he  can  hardly  escape 
tJie  censure  of  want  of  breeding.  The  old  English 
plainness  and  sincerity — that  generous  IntefiritT 
of  nature,  and  honesty  of  (uspositiou,  wnicn 
always  argues  true  greatness  of  mmd  and  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and 
resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 
There  hath  been  a  long  endeavor  to  transform  us 
into  fortti^  manners  and  fashions,  and  to  bring  us 
to  a  servue  imitation  of  none  of  the  best  of  our 
neighbors,  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities. 
The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now -allays  so 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  sur- 
feited (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two 
ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would 
really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language,  ana  to  know  the  true  intrinsic 
value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion— ^and  would  hardly 
at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest 
strains  and  expressions  of  kindness  ima^nable  do 
commonly  pass  in  current  payment :  ana  when  he 
should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good 
countenance  and  a  good  conscience  to  converse 
with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 

"And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it 
should  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pitj^,  to 
hear  what  solemn  expressions  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness will  pass  between  men,  almost  upon  no  occa- 
sion; how  great  honor  and  esteem  they  will  declare 
for  one  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before,  and 
how  entirely  tney  arc  all  on  the  sudden  devoted 
to  his  service  and  interest,  for  no  reason;  how 
infinitely  and  eternally  obliged  to  him,  for  no 
benefit ;  and  how  extremely  they  will  be  concerned 
for  him,  yea,  and  afflicted  too,  for  no  cause.  1 
know  it  is  said,  in  justification  of  this  hollow  kind 
of  conversation,  that  there  is  no  harm,  no  real 
deceit  in  compliment,  but  the  matter  is  well 
enough,  so  long  as  we  understand  one  another ;  H 
verba  valerU  ut  nummi,  "words  are  like  money;" 
and  when  the  current  value  of  them  is  generally 
understood,  no  man  is  cheated  by  them.  This  is 
something,  if  such  words  were  anything;  but  being 
brought  into  the  account,  they  are  mere  ciphers. 
However  it  is  still  a  just  matter  of  complaint,  that 
sincerity  and  plainness  are  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  our  langua^  is  running  into  a  lie ;  that  men 
have  almost  quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing ;  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  conversation  of  mankind  is  little  else 
out  driving  a  trade  of  dissimulation  ;  insomuch 
that  it  would  make  a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary 
of  the  world,  to  see  the  little  security  that  is  in 
use  and  practice  among  men." 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  contemptuous 
light,  he  argues  unanswerably  against  it,  in  words 
and  thoughts  so  natural,  that  any  man  who  reads 
them  would  imagine  he  himself  could  have  been 
the  author  of  them. 

"If  the  show  of  anything  he  good  for  anything, 
I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better :  for  why  does  anj 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  wnich  he  is 
not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a 
quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and 
dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the  world 
to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  he 
would  seem  to  be.  Beside,  that  it  is  many  times 
as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretense  of  a  good 
quality,  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it ; 
and  then  all  his  pains  and  labor  to  Boem  to  have 
it,  are  lost." 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  diaconrse  he  goes 
on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  maflt  naturally  tend  to 
the  disappointment  of  him  that  practices  it. 

"Whatsoeycr  coaveniencc  may  be  thought  to  be 
in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  pciiiaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  re- 
putation of  his  integritj,  he  is  set  fast,  and 
nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor 
fslsehood/'— R. 


Ko.  104.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  29,  1711. 

Qualis  eoaoe  ThreLua  flUigftt 

Harpaljue. Vnfl.  Sn^  1, 316. 

With  such  tmj  Harptlyce  beftnxle 
Her  Thracian  ooanwr.— Dstdut. 

It  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a 
recovery  of  what  we  call  good  breeding,  if  nothing 
were  to  pass  amon^  us  for  agreeable  which  was 
the  least  transgression  against  that  rule  of  life 
called  decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency.  This 
would  command  the  respect  of  mankin(l,  because 
it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good  opinion,  as 
humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  certain  homage  which  no  haughtv 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  will  ever  be  able 
to  purchase. 

TuUy  says,  virtue  and  decency  are  so  nearly  re- 
lated, that  It  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  each 
other  but  in  our  imagination.  As  the  beauty  of 
the  body  always  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so 
certainly  is  dcccncv  concomitant  to  virtue.  As 
beauty  of  body,  witn  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  eye,  and  that  pleasure  consists  in  tnat  we 
observe  all  the  ]>arts  with  a  certain  elee^anco  are 

Eroportioued  to  each  other ;  so  does  oecency  of 
ehavior  which  appears  in  our  lives  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the 
order,  consistency,  and  moderation  of  our  words 
and  actions.  Tnis  flows  from  the  reverence  we 
brau*  toward  every  good  man  and  to  the  world  in 
general ;  for  to  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks 
of  you,  does  not  only  show  vou  arrogant,  but 
abandoned.  In  all  these  considerations  we  are  to 
distinguish  how  one  virtue  differs  from  another. 
As  it  IS  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  offense.  In  the 
last  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of  what  is 
called  decency;  to  this  purpose  that  excellent  mo- 
ralist above-mentioned  talks  of  decency  ;  but  this 
quality  is  more  easily  comprehended  by  an  ordi- 1 
nary  capacity,  than  expressed  with  all  his  elo- 
quence. This  decency  of  behavior  is  generally 
transgressed  among  all  orders  of  men ;  nay,  the 
very  women,  thougn  themselves  created  as  it  were 
for  ornament,  are  often  very  much  mistaken  in  this 
ornamental  part  of  life.  It  would,  methinks,  be  a 
slii»rt  rule  for  behavior,  if  every  young  lady  in  her 
dress,  words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  ntco'mmend 
herself  as  a  sister,  daugliter,  or  wife,  and  make 
herself  the  more  esteemed  in  one  of  those  charac- 
ters. The  care  of  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
families  in  which  women  are  born,  is  the  1>e.'«t  mo- 
tive for  their  being  courted  to  come  into  the  alli- 
ance of  other  houses.  Nothing  can  promote  thiH 
end  more  than  a  strict  prest^rvation  oi  decency.  I 
should  be  glad  if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  la- 
dies, some  of  whom  one  niet^ts  in  an  evening  at 
every  outlet  of  the  town,  would  take  this  subject 
into  their  serious  consideratiim.  In  order  there- 
unto the  following  letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy their  perusal. 


tt 


Ma.  Spbotatoa, 


"  Going  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  oi  tlient 
beautiful  evenings  this  Beaaon  has  prodaced :  m 
was  admiring  -the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  Uvd 
colors  of  the  fields,  and  the  varie^  of  the  lair 
scape  every  way  around  m^  m^  ejea  were  m 
demy  called  off  from  these  inanimate  objecta  fay 
little  party  of  horsemen  I  saw  paaaing  the  im 
The  greater  part  of  them  escaped  mr  particnl 
observation,  by  reason  that  my  whole  attentii 
was  fixed  on  a  very  fair  youth  who  rode  in  tl 
midst  of  them,  ana  seemed  to  have  been  drew 
by  some  description  in  a  romance.  Hia  hatan 
complexion,  and  habit,  had  a  remarkable  effn 
nacy,  and  a  certain  languishing  vanity  appean 
in  nis  air.  His  hair,  well  curled  and  powden 
hung  to  a  considerable  length  on  hia  shoulda 
and  was  wantonly  tied,  as  u  by  the  handa  of  h 
mistress,  in  a  scarlet  ribbon,  wnich  played  like 
streamer  behind  him ;  he  had  a  coat  and  wail 
eoat  of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  embroidered  wi 
silver ;  a  cravat  of  the  finest  lace ;  and  wore,  in 
smart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat  edged  with  silvi 
and  made  more  sprightly  by  a  feather.  Hia  hon 
too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned  after  ti 
same  airy  manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in  the  ? 
nity  of  tne  rider.  As  I  was  pitying  the  Inzair « 
this  young  person,  who  appeared  to  me  to  in 
be<*n  educated  only  as  an  object  of  eight*  I  jx 
ceived  on  my  nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turneda 
eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I  had  i 
seen  before,  which  was  a  petticoat  of  tne  same  vi 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  After  this  diacoyoy. 
looked  again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amaaon  wl 
had  thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  featni 
which  had  before  offended  mo  py  their  aoltnsi 
were  now  strengthened  into  as  improper  a  bol 
ness ;  and  though  her  eyes,  nose,  and  nun 
seemed  to  be  formed  with  perfect  symmetiy,  I  ■ 
not  certain  whether  she,  wno  in  appearance  WM 
veiT  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  realitjayi 
incufierent  woman. 

"  There  is  an  objection  which  naturalljrprssei 
itself  against  those  occasional  perplexities  » 
mixtures  of  dress,  which  is,  that  they  seem 
break  in  upon  that  propriety  and  distinction  ' 
appearance  in  which  the  beauty  of  different  chi 
acters  is  preserved ;  and  if  they  should  .be  mc 
frequent  tnan  they  are  at  present,  would  look  \l 
turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a  gene 
masquerade.  The  model  of  this  Amazonian  hni 
ing-habit  for  ladies  was,  as  I  take  it,  first  impo 
ed  from  France,  and  well  enough  expresses  t 
gayaty  of  a  people  who  are  taueht  to  do  anythii 
so  it  be  with  an  assurance ;  but  I  cannot  he 
thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  Engll 
modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  incumbran 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  Amazons  should  think  fit 
go  on  in  this  plunder  of  our  sex's  ornaments,  th 
ought  to  add  to  their  spoils,  and  complete  th 
triuinph  over  us,  by  wearing  the  breechca. 

"  u  it  h>.i  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the  mi 
ners  of  thos«  we  imitate,  the  ladiea  who  i 
pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will  do 
more  honor  than  we  deserve,  but  they  will  do 
at  their  own  expense.  Why  should  the  love 
Camilla  deceive  us  in  more  shapes  than  her  on 
and  affect  to  \>e  represented  in  ner  picture  witl 
^un  and  a  spaniel;  while  her  elder  brother,  t 
iieir  of  n  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silks  like  1 
sister  ?  Ttie  dress  and  air  of  a  man  are  not  w 
to  Ixi  divided  ;  and  those  who  would  not  be  c< 
tent  with  the  latter,  ought  never  to  think  of  assu 
ing  the  former.  There  is  so  large  a  portion 
natural  agnH*ablencss  among  the  fair  sex  of  o 
island,  that  they  seem  betrayed  into  these  mman 
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hoot  haying  Um  lame  occasion  for 
thair  inventon :  all  that  needs  to  be  de- 
em ia,  that  they  would  be  themselyes — 
at  nature  deaifliied  them.  And  to  see 
ka  when  they  depart  from  this,  let  them 
lED  who  affocts  tne  softness  and  cffemi- 
voman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  ap- 
approaching  to  the  resemblance 


I  flBt  Sir,  jour  most  humble  servant." 


L]    8ATURDAT,  JUNE  30,  1711. 


atne,  VI  QUID  imiM. 

Tou  Andr^  sot  1,  le.  1. 

•  bt  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  moeli 
■y  one  thing. 

of  aaything,  i>  good  fbr  nothing. — 'Earn.  Pior. 

d  Will  HoDevcomb  values  himself  vay 
I  what  he  calls  t)io  kuuwledfre  of  man- 
sh  ha3  cost  bim  many  disasters  iu  his 
'  Will  reckons  every  miMfortune  that  he 
'ith  among  the  women,  and  every  ren- 
long  the  men,  as  parts  of  hia  education  ; 
s  be  should  never  Lave  been  the  man  he 
e  not  broke  windows,  knocked  down 
,  disturbed  honest  people  with  bin  mid- 
ioades,  and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman's 
rheu  he  was  a  young  fellow.  The  en- 
ifdvcntures  of  tiiis  nature  Will  calls  the 
»f  mankind  ;  and  terms  this  knowlcilv^c 
rn  the  knowledge  of  tlie  world.  Will 
Iv  confesses  that  for  half  his  life  his 
a  every  morning  witli  n>ading  of  men 
;  and  at  prestmt  comforts  himself  under 
ins  which  he  endures  from  time  to  time, 
at  them  he  could  not  have  l)ecn  ac- 
rith  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This 
t  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman, 
Is  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the  uc- 
lents  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a 
an,  or  a  philosopher, 
e  reasons  Will  snines  in  mixed  compa- 
he  has  the  discretion  not  to  ^o  out  of 
and  has  <iften  a  certain  way  oi  making 
gnorance  appi'ar  a  Nc^'ming  one.  Our 
rer  has  fn^uently  caught  him  tripping, 
times  ihey  m'ver  spare  Iiiui.  For  na 
insults  us  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon  him 
iwledge  of  Uioks. 

last  week   producing  two  or  throe  let- 
be  wrote  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady, 
ry  of  them  was  natural  and  well  enough 
man  of  the  town:  but,  wry  unluckily, 
the  Words  were   wrong  spelt.      Will 
lis  off  at   first  as  woU  as  he  could  ;  hut 
mself  purthiil  on  all  sidf.s.  and  espi-cial- 
Teinplar.  ho.  told  u-.  with  a  little  pas- 
he  n«-vi*r  likcil  pt>dantrv  in  siH^lling, 
le  Kpelt  like  a  (rfntleiuan.  and  not  like  a 
ipon  thi^  Will  had  recoursi'  Ut   liis  old 
iowijiij    lh«'    narrow- Mpirit4*dncss,   the 
1  ignorance  of  jMnlants :  which  he  car- 
•,  that  upon  my  retiring  t«»  my  hMlicint^s, 
it  forl^ear  thn»win;^  tojjetlnT  such  rt'ilec- 
:currffMl  to  mr  upon  that  subject. 
vho  has  Uvn  bntught  up  amomc  lxN»ks, 
e  to  talk  of  nothin:;else,  is  a  vrry  indif- 
ipanion.   and  what  W4?   call  a   pedant,    yj^ji,  jj, 
inks,  wf  should   enlar^i*  the  title,  and 


What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  town  ?  Bar  him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue 
of  the  rei^nin^  beauties,  ana  an  account  of  a  few 
fashionable  distempers  that  have  befallen  him, 
and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty 
gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verse 
of  the  court  ?  He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  favorites,  repeat  the  shrewd  saying  of 
a  roan  of  quality ;  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not 
yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame;  or,  if  the 
sphere  of  his  observations  is  a  little  larger  than 
ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents,, 
turns,  and  revolutions,  in  a  game  of  mubre.  When 
he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments;  nis  parts  are 
drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  further  eon- 
versation.  What  are  these  but  rank  pedants? 
and  yet  these  are  the  men  who  value  themselves 
most  on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of 
colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who 
always  talks  in  a  camp— and  is  stormine  towns, 
makin«^  lodgments,  and  fighting  battles,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Everything  he 
speaks  smells  of  eunpowder ;  if  you  take  awaj 
his  artillery  from  Bim,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself.  I  might  likewise  mention  the  law 
pedant,  that  is  perpetuidly  putting  cases,  repeat- 
ing the  transactions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrang- 
ling with  vou  upon  the  most  indifferent  circum- 
stances OI  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the 
distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivialpoint  in 
conversation,  out  by  dint  of  argument.  Tne  state 
pedant  is  wrapped  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics. 
If  you  mentiop  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
Poland,  he  talks  very  notably ;  but  if  you  go  out 
of  the  Gazette,*  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a  mere 
courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere 
anything,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  character,  and 
equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  book  pedant  is  much  the  most  sup- 
portable ;  he  has  at  least  an  exercised  un<lerstand- 
ing,  a  head  which  is  full,  though  confused— so 
that  a  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often  re- 
ceive from  him  hints  of  things  that  arc  worth 
knowing,  and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his 
own  advantage,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to  the 
owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants  amonff 
learned  men,  are  such  as  are  naturally  enduea 
with  a  very  small  share  of  common  sense,  and 
have  read  a.  great  number  of  books  without  taste 
or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  traveling,  and 
all  other  methods  of  improvement,  as  it  finishes 
good  sense,  84)  it  makes  a  silly  man  ten  thousand 
limes  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pcHlants  cry  up  one  another  much  more 
than  men  of  solid  ana  useful  learning.  To  read 
the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a  manu 
script,  you  would  toke  him  for  the  glory  of  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his 
•age!  when  p(»rhaps  upim  examination  you  find 
that  he  has  only  rectified  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid 
out  a  whole  st»ntencc  in  proper  commas. 

Tliey  are  obli«o<l  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish  of 
their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in 
countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal 
of  knowle<lge  whicli  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
man  wise,  lias  a  natural  tenaency  to  make  him 
vain  and  arrogant. — L. 


every  one  that  d«K's  not  know  how  to 
of  his  profession  and  particilar  way  of 


*  A  n(>w:»p«n<»r,  w  mllod  fVtun  jniW'tto,  tho  iinin«  of  a  piece 
of  c>urr«>nt  money,  wlikh  wm  the  stated  price  at  whldi  U  was 
I  urii(iiudljr  sold. 
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•Ilinc  Ubi  copls 


Manabit  wi  plenum,  ben^o 
RurU  honorum  opulenta  oomu. 

HuK.  1  Od.  ztU,  14. 

nere  plonty's  Ubenl  horn  thall  poor 
Of  fhilto  for  thee  a  coploaii  «bow  r,  - 
Bich  honors  of  the  qotet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my 
fricnd  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  to  pass  away  a 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week  ac- 
.Gompanied  him  thither,  and  am  Hettled  with  him 
for  some  time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  in- 
tend to  form  several  of  my  ensuin^^  speculations. 
Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my 
humur,  lets  me  rise  and  e^o  to  bed  when  I  please, 
dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think 
fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing  without  bidding  me 
be  merry.  When  the  genUcmen  of  the  country 
come  to  see  hi  in,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance. 
As  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  have  ob- 
served them  stealing  a  si^ht  of  me  over  a  hedge, 
and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them  not  to 
let  me  see  them,  fiir  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons;  for 
as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in  the  world,  he 
seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as  lie  is  beloved 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leav- 
ing him;  by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in 
years,  and  s^rown  old  with  their  master.  You 
would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the 
gravest  men  tnat  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  coach- 
man has  the  looks  of  a  privy-counselor.  You  see 
the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  his  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable 
with  great  care  ana  tenderness,  out  of  res^d  to 
his  past  services,  though  he  has  been  us^ess  for 
several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  couutenauces 
of  these  ancient  domestics  upon  my  friend's  arri- 
val aJb  his  country  seat.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ; 
every  one  of  them  presscHi  forward  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  they 
were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and 
the  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries 
after  his  own  affairs  witli  several  kind  questions 
relating  to  Uiemselvcs.  This  humanity  and  good- 
nature engages  everj'body  to  him,  so  that  when 
he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  tiiem,  all  his  family 
are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so  much  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  diverts  himself  with;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  Wtrays  any  infinnity  of 
old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a 
secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  wt>rthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  par- 
ticular care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very  pruaent 
man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  lelU>w-ser- 
vunU,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  b<;- 
causc  they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of 
me  as  his  particular  friend. 

Mv  cliiel  companion,  when  Sir  RogtT  is  divert- 
ing Fiinisttlf  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very 
venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roeer,  and 
has  lived  al  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  ciiaplain 
above  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  |)erson 
of  good  sensi;  and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regu- 
lar life  and  obliging  Ci)nverHation :  he  heartily 
loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  luucn 
in  the  old  knii;ht*s  osttvm.  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  luy  papers,  that 
my  friend  Sir  liogiT,  amidst  all  his  g(KKl  qualities, 


is  something  of  a  humorist;  and  tliAt  his  yirtoi 
as  well  as  imperfections,  are  aa  it  were  tinged 
a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  n 
ticularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them  fiiom  the 
of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  gi 
erally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  1 
conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delig] 
ful  than  the  same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  woi 
appear  in  their  common  and  ordinaiy  colors.  . 
I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  i 
how  I  liked  Uie  good  man  whom  I  have  just  n 
mentioned  ?  and  without  staying  for  my  answ 
told  me  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  insulted  w 
Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which  rasi 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  univ 
sity  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  |df 
sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  Kood  aspect 
clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  posaiUi 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon.  "] 
friend,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "found  me  out  this  gent 
man,  who,'Deside  the  endowments  required  of  hi 
ia,  they  tell  me,  a  gocxi  scholar,  though  he  ck 
not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  patronifs 
the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his  value,  lu 
settled  upon  him  a  eood  annuitv  for  life.  If 
outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  ne  was  hiehsr 
my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  1 
now  been  with  mc  thirty  years ;  and  thou|^ 
docfi  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,haa  ne* 
in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of  me  for  hima 
tliough  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  sometU 
in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  peril 
ioners.  There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the  peri 
since  he  has  lived  amons  them ;  if  any  disp 
arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  < 
cision :  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  jndgme 
which  I  think  never  happened  above  onoe  or  tw 
at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  first  setftli 
with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  p 
sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  Enfflish.  I 
only  begged  of  him  that  eveir  Sunday  ne  ww 
pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  Aeeo 
mgly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  ti 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  maki 
continued  system  of  practical  divinitjr." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  ^ing  on  in  hia  8toij»t 
gc^ntleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us: i 
upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who  preached 
morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us,  i 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph*  in  the  morning,  and  1 
South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed  ot '. 
list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where  I  I 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Till 
son,  Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calaa 
with  several  living  authors  who  have  puUial 
discourses  of  practical  divinity.  I  no  sooner  i 
this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  mt 
approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qw 
fications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice ;  fc 
was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  fig 
and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  ti 
more  to  my  satisfaction.  A  sermon  repeated  al 
this  manner,  is  like  the  composition  oi  a  poet 
the  mouth  of  a  cjaceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  eoun 
clergv  w«)uld  f(»llow  this  example;  and  instead 
I  wastfng  their  spirits  in  laborious  compositions 
I  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo 
tion,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  propei 
enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  great  masti 
This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  themseli 
but  more  edifying  to  the  people.—^. 


•  Dr.  WUliam  Fleetwood. 
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Jfinpo  tBgeatBrn  ■fitnam  pomien  Attki, 
Berrumqu*  eoUoimrunt  «tern*  in  ba«l, 
Patere  honoria  Klrsnt  ut  cunctti  riam. 

PUAMU  Kpilog.  1,  2. 

Tbt  Athenians  nwted  a  lante  statae  to  Minp,  and  placed 
IfeB.  tbooKh  a  alava,  on  a  lanttng  pedettal :  to  ihow,  that  the 
wij  to  honiar  Um  open  Indifferently  to  alL 

Tbb  reeeption,  manner  of  attendance,  undis- 
tnrbetl  freedom  and  auiet,  which  I  meet  with 
hoe  in  the  country,  nas  confirmed  me  in  the 

J'nion  I  always  had,  that  the  general  comiption 
manners  in  Hervanta  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
saatera.  The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family 
curies  so  much  satifUfartion,  that  it  appears 
te  kn(»w8  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  nim  in 
beinjF  a  member  of  it.  There  w  one  particular 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  but  at  Sir  Roger's ;  it  is 
nual  in  all  other  places,  that  servants  fly  from 
Ike  parU  of  the  house  through  which  their  master 
ia  parsing ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  indai|fi- 
•uly  place  themselves  in  nio  way ;  and  it  is  ot 
botlT  »tde4,  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit,  when 
the  nervaiits  appear  without  calling.  This  pro- 
'.<*  from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  tlie 
of  the  house,  who  also  perfiHStly  well  knows 
to  enjoy  a  srcat  estate  with  such  economy  as 
t(»  be  much  beforehand.  This  makes  his  own 
■iod  untroubled,  and  con-^uently  unapt  to  vent 
patvinh  expressions,  or  irive  passionate  or  incon- 
Mfllent  orders  to  those  a?M)ut  him.  Thus  respect 
■nd  li>ve  gn  together ;  and  a  certain  cheerfulness 
m  perfttnn.inoe  of  their  duty  is  the  particular  dis- 
tinction of  the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When 
m  aervant  is  called  before  his  master,  he  does  not 
come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  himself  rated  for 
trivial  fault,  threatened  to  be  stripped,  or 
ritli  any  other  unbecoming  language,  which 
roasters  often  give  to  worthy  servants  ;  but 
ft  ia  oft«;n  to  know,  what  road  he  t<M>k  tliat  he 
came  »>  readily  bark  according  to  order :  whether 
ke  parsed  by  such  a  ground ;  if  the  old  man  who 
RBUi  it  is  in  goo<l  hedth ;  or  whether  he  gave  Sir 
Bocer's  love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  his 
benevoleoce  lo  his  dependents,  lives  rather  like  a 
prince  than  a  master  in  his  family:  his  orders  are 
veeeived  as  farurs  rather  than  duties ;  and  the  dis- 
linctifin,  of  approaching  him  is  part  of  the  re- 
ward for  executing  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my 
frirad  exe*l8  in  his  management,  which  is  the 
manner  of  rewarding  his  servants.  He  has  ever 
been  of  opinion,  that  giving  his  cast  clothes  to  bo 
worn  by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little 
minds,  'and  creates  a  silly  sense  of  equality  be- 
tween the  parties,  in  persons  aflfected  onlv  with 
outward  thin^.  I  have  heard  him  oAen  pleasant 
on  thi-i  occasion,  and  describe  a  voting  gentleman 
abciAin^  his  man  in  that  coat,  which  a  month  or 
two  Nffore  was  the  most  pleasing  distinction  he 
wa«  conscious  of  in  himself.  He  would  turn  his 
discit'irve  still  more  pleasantly  upon  the  bounties 
of  the  ladies  in  this  kind  ;  and  1  have  heard  him 
aav  he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who  distributed  n*- 
wanN  and  p'lnishments  in  (giving  becoming  or 
unhioiming  dn-sses  to  her  maids. 

Bwf  my  iriMid  friend  is  al>ove  these  little  instances 
of  ^ffd-'wiU,  in  lK*?«towing  onlytriil(*s  on  his  serv- 
ant»:  a  ifHKl  servant  to  him  is  sun*  of  having  it  in 
his  choice  verv  mhiu  of  being  no  ser\'ant  at  all. 
As  I  bffdre  ofrs4>rved.  he  is  so  good  a  husl>and, 
and  khowft  ho  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the 

Kr«e  is  the  cardin.'U  virtue  of  this  life ;  I  say  he 
ows  fiu  well  that  frugidity  is  the  support  of 
geiien>sity,  that  he  can  often  spare  a  lar^  fine 
when  a  tenement  ialls,  and  give  that  setdement 


to  a  good  servant  who  has  a  mind  to  so  into  the 
world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that 
servant  for  his  more  comfortEdMe  maintenance,  if 
he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honor  and  generosity  considers  it 
would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  will  but 
that  of  another,  though  it  were  of  the  best  person 
breathing,  and,  for  Uiat  reason,  goes  on  as  fast 
as  he  is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent 
livelihoods.  Tjie  greatest  part  of  Sir  Koger'a 
estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served 
himself  or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremely 
pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several  parte 
to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the  countir:  and  ail  the 
difference  that  I  could  take  notice  of  between  the 
late  servants  who  came  to  see  him,  and  those  who 
stayed  in  the  family  was,  that  these  latter  were  look- 
ed upon  as  finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumission  and  placing  them,  in  a  way 
of  livelihood,  I  loqk  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a 
good  servant;  which  encouragement  will  make  hia 
successor  be  as  dili^nt,  as  humble,  and  as  ready 
as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  tlie 
narrowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased^ 
and  be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense 
that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the 
merit  of  their  dependents,  and  the  heroic  servicea 
which  men  have  done  theii:  masters  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  fortunes,  and  shown  to  their  un- 
done patrons  that  fortune  was  all  the  differenot 
between  them;  but  as  I  design  this  my  speculation 
only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless  masters, 
I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of  common  life, 
but  assert  it  as  a  general  observation,  that  I  never 
saw,  but  in  Sir  Roger's  family  and  one  or  two  more, 
«x>d  servants  treated  as  tney  oueht  to  be.  Sir 
Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  children's  child- 
ren; and  this  very  mornin^r  he  sent  his  coachman's 
grandson  to  'prentice.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  an  account  of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  whero 
tliere  are  many  which  will  deserve  my  future  obear- 
vation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure^  I 
saw  the  portraiture  of  two  young  men  standinff  in 
a  river,  tne  one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The 
person  supported  seemed  half  dead,  but  still  so 
much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  exquisite  joy 
and  love  toward  the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting 
figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  and  looking 
at;  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for  an  account  of  it, 
he  informed  me  that  the  person  in  the  livery  was  a 
servant  of  Sir  Roger's  who  stood  on  the  shore 
while  his  master  was  swimming,  and  observing  him 
taken  with  some  sudden  illness  and  sink  under 
water  jumped  in  and  saved  him.  He  told  me  Sir 
Roger  took  off  the  dross  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he 
came  home,  and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time, 
followed  by  his  favor  ever  since,  had  made  him 
master  of  that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a 
distance  as  we  came  to  this  house.  I  remembered, 
indoe<l.  Sir  Roger  said,  there  lived  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highly  obliged,  with- 
out mentioning  anything  farther.  Upon  my 
looking  a  little  dissatisfied  at  some  part  of  the 
picture,  my  attendant  informed  me  tiiat  it  waa 
a^inst  Sir  Itoger's  will,  and  at  the  earnest  requMt 
of  the  )|^>ntleinan  himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in 
the  habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his  master.       B. 


No.  108.]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4, 1711. 

QratLi  anholon!*,  multa  agendo  nihil  agrn*. 

PuADK.,  Fkb.  V,  S. 

Oat  of  breath  to  do  purpone,  and  very  buqr  about  nothiag. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir 

Roger  before  his  houae,  i^  coMuVrf  l«>Xui^  \ffvaiij)DX 
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him  a  hnm  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William 
Wimble*  nad  caught  that  very  moruine ;  and  that 
he  presented  it  with  his  service  to  him,  and  in- 
tenaed  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which  mj  friend  read 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

"Sir  RoG£a, 

"I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  caught  this  season.  I  intend  to  come 
and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch 
bite  in  the  Black  river.  1  observed  with  some 
ooDcem,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  bowliue- 
green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it;  I  wul 
bring  half  a  dosen  with  me  that  I  twisted  last 
week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  you  all  the  time  you 
are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
saddle  for  six  days  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton 
with  Sir  John's  eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his  learn- 
ing hugely. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Will  Wimble." 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message  that 
accompanied  it.  made  me  very  curious  to  know 
the  cliaracter  and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who 
sent  them ;  which  1  found  to  be  as  follow : — ^Will 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  de- 
Bcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles. 
He  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty;  but  being  bred 
to  no  business  and  bom  to  no  estate,  he  generally 
liyes  with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendent  of 
his  game.  He  hunte  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than 
any  man  in  the  country,  and  is  very  famous  for 
finding  out  a  hare.  He  is  extremely  well  versed 
in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He 
makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle :  and  furnishes  the 
whole  country  with  angle-rods.  As  he  is  a  good- 
natured,  officious  follow,  and  very  much  esteemed 
upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome  guest 
at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correspond- 
ence among  all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He 
carries  a  tulip  root  in  nis  pocket  from  one  to  an- 
other, or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple 
of  friends  that  live  jwrhaps  m  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  country.  Will  is  a  particular  favorite  of  all 
the  young  heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with 
a  net  that  he  has  weavcd,  or  a  setting-dog  that  he 
has  made  himself.  He  now  and  then  presents  a 
pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers 
and  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deS  of  mirth  among 
them,  by  inquiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them 
*' how  they  wear!"  These  gentleman-like  manu- 
factures and  obliging  little  humors,  make  Will  the 
darlin&r  of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of 
him,  when  he  saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or 
three  hazle  twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in 
Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  he  came  through  them  in 
bis  way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
to  observe  on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  wel- 
come with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on 
the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his  guest  discovered 
at  the  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After  the 
first  salutes  were  over.  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to 
lend  him  one  of  his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle- 
cocks he  had  with  him  in  a  liltfe  box,  to  a  lady 
that  livwl  alxMit  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  8e<'ui8  ho 
bad  promised  such  a  pres<ont  for  alx)ve  this  half- 

Jear.  Sir  Roger's  back  wa.s  no  sooner  turned,  but 
onest  Will  heijan  to  tell  me  of  a  large  cook  pht*a- 
Rant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
Woods,  with  two  or  throe  other  adventures  of  the 
same  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are 
the  game  that  I  look  for  and  most  delight  in;  for  ' 

*A  Ynrkvfalre  gvatlcman,  wboM>  name  wu  Mr.  Thomas  I 


which  reason  I  was  as  mach  pleased  widi  fl 
novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me,  aa  1 
could  be  for  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pha 
sant,  and  therefore  listened  to  nim  wito  more  tbi 
ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rang  1 
dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speani 
of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  jack  1 
had  caught  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  mo 
sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  te 
he  gave  us  a  lon^  account  how  he  had  hooked  i 
played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  a 
upon  the  bank — with  several  other  particulars  tk 
lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  disn  c»f  wild  ftp 
that  came  afterward  furnished  conversation  for  ti 
rest  of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with  a  li 
invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the  quail-pipi 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner, 
was  secretly  touched  with  compassion  toward  U 
honest  gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us;  u 
ooold  not  but  consider  with  a  great  deal  of  oo 
cen,  how  so  good  a  heart  and  such  busy  ham 
were  wholly  employed  in  trifles;  that  ao  moi 
humanity  snould  be  so  little  beneficial  to  othM 
and  so  much  industry  so  little  advantageoua 
himself.  The  same  temper  of  mind  and  applic 
tion  to  affairs,  might  have  recommended  nim 
the  public  esteem,  and  have  raised  his  fortont 
anotner  station  of  life.  What  good  to  bia  coiad 
or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  a  merchant  bi 
done  with  sucn  useful  though  ordinary  quaUfii 
tionsi 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  yoin| 
brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had  rather  aee  thi 
children  starve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive  ii 
trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their  quaU 
This  humor  fills  several  parts  of  Europe  wi 
pride  and  beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  tn 
ing  nation  like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons,  tbo«| 
incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profession,  maj 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  perbapa  ( 
able  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  fami 
Accordingly  we  find  several  citisens  that  w« 
launched  into  the  world  with  narrow  fortOB 
rising  by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estatea  th 
those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is  not  impial 
ble  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at  divinity,  li 
or  physic;  and  that,  finding  his  genius  did  not  lit 
that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  len^|th  to  I 
own  inventions.  But  certainly,  howerer  imprai| 
he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher  nata 
he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occapatk 
of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think  this  is  apo 
which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  1  ah 
desire  my  reader  to  compare  what  I  haTe  h 
written  with  what  I  have  said  in  my  twentj-i 
speculation. — ^L. 


No.  109.]    THURSDAY,  JULY  5, 1711. 

Abnormifl  rapienn Hon.  2  Sat.  U,  3. 

Of  plain  good  fieiwo,  untutor'd  in  the  achoola. 

I  WAS  this  morning  walking  in  the  galle 
when  Sir  Roger  entered  at-  the  end  opposite  to  i 
and  advancing  t4)ward  me,  said  he  was  glad 
meet  nie  among  his  relations  the  De  Coverle 
and  hoped  I  liked  the  conversation  of  so  mi 
good  company,  who  were  as  silent  as  myiwlf. 
knew  he  allu(led  to  the  pictures,  and  as  he  I 
gimtlenian  who  does  not  a  little  value  himself  u|; 
his  ancient  d<»scont,  1  expected  he  would  give 
some  account  of  them.  We  were  now  arrived 
the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  when  the  kni| 
faced  toward  one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we  st< 
before  it,  he  entered  into  the  matter  after  his  bh 
way  of  saying  things  as  they  occur  to  his  ima 
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,  vithont  regular  introduction,  or  care  to 
re  the  appearance  of  chain  of  thought. 
18/'  Baiu  he,  "  worth  while  to  consider  the 
4  dreas;  and  how  the  persons  of  one  age 
from  thoho  of  another,  merely  by  that  only. 
ay  obfierre  altfo.  that  the  gencml  fashion  of 
IS  has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set 
pic  in  another,  and  by  tnem  preserved  from 
aeration  to  another.  Thus  tne  vast  jetting 
nd  snaJl  bonnet,  which  was  the  habit  in 
tlie  Seventh's  time,  is  kent  on  the  yeomen 
gnard ;  not  without  a  ^ooa  and  politic  view, 
e  they  look  a  fciot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a 
loader — beside  that  the  cap  leaves  the  face 
led,  and  consequently  more  terrible  and 
I  stand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. 
is  predecessor  of  ours,  you  see,  is  dressed 
his  manner,  and  his  cheeks  would  be  no 
than  mine  were  he  in  a  hat  as  1  am.  He 
e  last  man  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard 
I  is  now  a  common  street  before  Whitehall^, 
se  the  broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his 
M>t.  He  shiveriKl  that  lance  of  his  adver- 
1  to  pieces  ;  and  bearing  himself,  look  you, 
this  manner,  at  the  same'  time  he  came 
the  tarcet  of  the  gentleman  who  rode 
:  him,  and  taking  him  with  incredible  force 
him  on  the  punvnel  of  his  saddle,  he  in 
inner  rode  the  touniameiit  over,  with  an  air 
owed  he  did  it  rather  to  perform  the  rules 
listJ",  than  to  expose  his  enemy:  however, 
ared  he  knew  )iuw  to  make  use  of  a  victory, 
th  a  gentle  trot  he  marched  up  to  a  gallery 
their  mistress  sat  (for  they  were  rivals),  and 
I  down  with  laudable  courtesy  and  pardon- 
isolence.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be 
'  where  the  coffee-houst.*^  is  now. 
u  are  to  know  this  my  ancestor  was  not 
r  a  military  gi-nius,  hut  fit  also  for  the  arts 
»,  for  he  played  <in  iht-  bass-viol  as  well  as 
ntlenian  at  o'ourt ;  you  sw  when?  his  viol 
by  his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at 
t-yanl,  vou  may  Ik?  Mire,  won  the  fair  lady, 
a.-*  a  maid  of  honor  and  the  greate^^t  l>eauty 
time;  hen.*  hIh.'  stands,  the  next  picture. 
»,  Sir,  my  ijreat  great  i^reat  graiKimother 
,  the  ncw-fjishioned  petticoat,  except  that 
»dem  is  gathen-d  at  tlie  waist ;  my  graiid- 

*  appears  as  if  she  .«tood  in  a  large  drum, 
A  tiie  ladies  now  walk  as  if  tliey  were  in  a 
,     For  all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she 

•  ac  excellent  country-wife;  she  brought  ten 
n,  and  when  1  hh(»w  v<»u  the  librarv.  you 
ee  in  her  own  hand  (nllowing  for  tin;  diffe- 
f  the  lancruage)  the  lK"?»t  receipt  now  in  Eng- 
>th  for  a1iasty-i>uddiuv  and  u  white-pot. 
you  plea<^  to  fall  biick  a  little,  because  it  is 
irv  to  look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one 
tfiesH.'  are  three  ^i^terrf.  She  on  the  right 
vho  is  !SO  very  beautiful,  died  a  maid; 
zt  to  her,  still  haiid'^omer.  had  the  same 
gaiuM  her  will  ;  this  homely  thing  in  the 
;  had  iMith  tlieir  jH^rtions  added  to  her  own, 
as  8tolen  by  a  neighboring  gentleman,  a 
f  stratagem  and  re-solution  ;  for  he  poisoned 
nafftifts  to  cuine  at  her,  and  kni>cked  down 
er-etealers  in  carrying  her  off.  Misfortunes 
1  in  all  families.  The  theft  of  this  romp, 
»  much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our 

But  the  next  heir  that  possessed  it  was 
ft  gentleman  whom  you  sc*e  there.  Observe 
lall  buttons,  the  little  boots,  the  laces,  the 
\  about  liis  clothes,  and  above  all  the  pos- 
!  is  drawn  in  ''which  to  >xf  sure  was  his  own 
ig):  you  nee  he  sits  with  one  hand  on  a 

*  The  TUt-yud  eoffce-hout«,  lUll  in  being. 


desk,  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way, 
like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer.  He  was  one 
of  those  that  had  too  much  wit  to  know  how  to 
live  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  nistioey 
but  great  good  manners ;  he  ruined  everybody  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a 
rude  thing  in  his  life ;  the  most  indolent  person  in 
the  world,  he  would  si^  a  deed  that  passed  away 
hidf  his  estate  with  his  ffloves  on,  but  would  not 
put  on  his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his 
country.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love 
by  squeezing  the  hand.  He  left  the  estate  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  debt  upon  it ;  but,  however, 
by  all  hands  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was 
every  way  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world. 
That  debt  lay  heavy  on  our  house  for  one  genera- 
tion, but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that 
honest  man  you  see  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name, 
but  nothing  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  has  said  behind  my  back,  that  this  man 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  ten  children  of  the 
maid  of  honor  I  showed  you  above:  but  it  was 
never  made  out.  We  winked  at  the  thing  indeed, 
because  money  was  wanting  at  that  time. 

Here  I  saw  ray  friend  a  uttle  embarrassed,  and 
turned  my  face  to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  o(  the  ^- 
lery  in  the  following  manner :  "  This  man  (point- 
ing  to  him  I  lookea  at)  I  take  to  be  the  honor  of 
our  house.  Sir  Humphr}'  de  Coverley;  he  was  in 
his  dealings  as  punctual  as  a  tradesman,  and  as 
generous  as  a  gentleman.  He  would  have  thought 
himself  as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  word,  as 
if  it  were  to  be  followea  by  bankruptcy.  He 
served  his  country  as  knight  of  the  shire  to  his 
dying  day.  He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  main- 
tain an  integrity  in  his  words  and  actions  even  in 
things  that  regarded  the  ofiSces  which  were  incum- 
bent upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and 
relations  of  life,  and  therefore  dreaded  (tliough  he 
had  great  talents)  to  go  into  employments  of  state, 
where  he  must  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  ambi- 
tion. Innocence  of  life,  and  great  ability,  were 
the  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  the  lat- 
ter, he  hsM  often  observed,  liad  led  to' the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fonner,  and  he  used  frequently  to 
lament  that  great  and  good  had  not  the  same 
signification.  He  was  an  excellent  husbandman, 
but  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of 
wealth ;  all  above  it  he  bestowed  in  secret  bounties 
many  years  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own 
use  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not  slacken  his  in- 
dustry, but  to  a  decent  old  age  spent  the  life  and 
fortune  which  were  superfluous  to  himself,  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.'' 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Qir  Ro|j^r 
ended  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  by  telling 
me,  as  we  followed  the  ser\'ant,  that  Uiis  his  an- 
cestor was  a  brave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing killed  in  the  civil  wars  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "he 
was  sent  out  of  the  field  with  a  private  mes- 
sage, the  day  before  the  battle  of  Worcester." 
The  whim  of  narrowly  escaping  by  having  been 
within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other  matters  above- 
mentioned,  mixed  with  good  sense,  left  me  at  a 
loss  whether  I  was  more  delighted  with  my  friend's 
wisdom  or  simplicity.  B. 


No.  110.]     FRIDAY,  JULY  6,  1711. 

Horror  ubiquo  animo«,  idmal  ipta  silentl*  torrent. 

Yiuq.  Jgn^  II,  76ft. 

All  thinp  are  full  of  horror  and  aArlfcht. 

And  drnidful  e'en  the  nilence  of  the  night — ^Darsasr. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sit  ^o^ei*%  "Wxia^ 
among  the  ruins  of  an  old  &>)\)ey,\]^'t«\ft^\Q^ 
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walk  of  aged  elms ;  u-hicli  are  shot  up  bo  veiy 
high,  that  'U'hcn  one  passes  under  them,  the  rooks 
and  crows  that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem 
to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  consider 
as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Bcinff  who 
supplies  the  wants  of  iiis  own  creation,  anu  who, 
in  tne  beautiful  language  of  the  psalms*  feedoth 
the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.  1  like  this 
retirement  the  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it 
lies  under  of  bein^  haunted  ;  for  which  reason  (as 
I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living  on^ature 
ever  walked  in  it  beside  the  chaplain.  My  good 
friend  the  butler  desired  mo  with  a  very  grave  face 
not  tn  venture  myself  in  it  after  sun»et,'for  that  one 
of  the  footmen  liad  bet'n  almost  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse  witnout  a  head  ;  to  which 
he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids, 
coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk 
upon  her  head,  heard  such  a  nistling  among  the 
bushes  that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  week  be 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not 
but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most  proper  scenes  in  the 
world  for  a  gha^t  to  appi'ar  in.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  are  scattered  uj)  and  down  on  ever}'  side, 
and  naif  covered  witn  ivy  and  elder  bushe?*,  the 
harbors  of  several  solitary  birds  which  seldom 
make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. The  place  was  formerly  a  churchyard,  and 
has  still  several  marks  in  it  of  ^aves  and  bury- 
ing places.  There  is  such  an  ecno  among  the  old 
rums  and  vaults  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little 
louder  than  ordinar}'.  you  hear  the  sound  rep(>ated. 
At  the  same  time  tne  walk  of  clm»,  with  the 
croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time  to  time 
are  heard  from  the  t^)ps  of  them,  looks  exceedingly 
solemn  and  veneraVAe.  These  objects  naturally 
raise  seriousness  and  attention  ;  and  when  night 
heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  place,  and  pours 
out  her  supernimierary  horrors  upcm  evtTything 
in  it,  1  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill 
it  with  specters  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  I^Mjke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas.  ha««  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how,  by 
the  prejudice  of  education,  one  idea  often  intro- 
duces into  the  mind  a  whole  8(it  that  b(>ar  no 
resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Among  several  instances  of  this  kind  he  prodtices 
the  following  :  '*  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites 
have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than 
light :  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these 
often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there 
together,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate tliem  a^ain  so  long  as  he  lives  ;  but  darkness 
shall  ever  after  bring  with  It  those  frightful  ideas, 
and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more 
bear  the' one  than  the  other." 

Ah  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the 
duf*k  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so  many  other 
occasions  of  terror,  1  observed  a  cow  grazing  not 
far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt 
tn  startle  mi^ht  easily  have  constnied  into  a  black 
hon»e  without  a  hea<! :  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  foot- 
man lost  hi "4  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occasion. 

My  fri«»nd  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  that,  at  his  first  coming  to  his 
estate,  he  fouml  thre<;  parts  of  his  house  altogi'ther 
useless  ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  beting  hauntpd,  and  by  that  means  was 
locked  up  :  that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long 
gallery,  so  that  he.  could  not  ijet  a  servant  to  enter 
It  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  that  the  door  of 
one  of  his  chamlK^rs  wan  nailed  up,  because  there 

•  Psal.,  cxlYli,  9. 


went  a  story  in  the  family  that  a  butler  had  f( 
nierly  hanged  himself  in  it ;  and  that  his  nuithi 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  i 
rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husban 
a  son,  or  a  daughter,  had  died.  The  kuight  m 
ing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compii 
and  himself  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  ot 
house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  i 
the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  ' 
his  cnaplain,  who  lay  in  every  room  one  af 
another,  and  by  that  means  dissipated  the  fii 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  should  not  thus  nave  been  particular  up 
those  ridiculous  horrors,  did  I  not  find  them 
very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  couiiti 
At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  ii«  th 
terrified  with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spi 
ters  much  more  reasonable  than  one  who,  contn 
to  the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and  pi 
fane,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  the  tradilio 
of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spir 
fabulous  and  groundless.  Could  not  I  give  m 
self  up  to  this  general  testimony  of  niankind. 
shoula  to  the  relations  of  particular  persons  w 
are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  dintrust 
other  matt4>rs  of  fact.  I  might  here  add,  that  i 
only  the  historians,  to  whom  wc  may  j<iin  t 
i>oets,  but  likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquil 
nave  favored  this  opinion.  Lucretius  himw 
though  by  the  course  of  his  philosophy  be  v 
obliged  to  maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  ex 
separate  from  the  l>ody,  makes  no  doubt  of  t 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have  oft 
appeared  after  their  death.  This  I  think  ta 
remarkable :  he  was  so  pressed  with  the  niatter 
fact,  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence 
deny  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  o 
of  tlio  most  absurd  unphilosophical  notions  tt 
was  ever  started,  lie  tells  us,  that  the  surfac 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  oflT  from  tin 
respective  l)odies,  one  after  anotner ;  and  tli 
these  surfaces,  or  thin  cases  that  included  ea 
other  while  they  were  joined  in  the  body,  like  1 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  wb 
they  are  separated  fn)m  it ;  by  which  meana  ^ 
often  b<>hold  the  shapes  and  shadows  of  perM 
who  are  either  dead  or  absent.* 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  out  < 
Josephus,t  iiot  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  sto 
itselr  as  for  the  moral  reflections  with  which  t 
author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  here  i 
down  in  his  own  words : — "  Glaphyra,  the  daug 
ter  of  King  Archelaus.  after  the  death  of  her  ti 
first  husbands  (being  married  to  a  third,  who  w 
brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so  passionately 
love  with  hc;r,  that  he  turned  off  his  former  wi 
to  make  room  for  this  marriage),  had  a  rerj  oi 
kind  of  a  dream.  She  fancied  that  she  sawh 
first  husband  coming  toward  her,  and  that  a 
embraced  him  with  great  tenderness  ;  when  in  1 
mid^t  of  the  pleasure  which  ^'he  ezpres^ed  at  t 
sight  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after  the  followii 
manner :  '  Glaphyra,'  says  he,  '  thou  haat  ma 
good  the  old  saying,  that  women  are  not  to 
tnistcd.  Was  not  I  the  husband  of  thy  virginit 
Have  not  I  children  by  thee  T  How  could:«t  thi 
forget  our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  secoi 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay,  to  ta) 
for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so  shamclett 
crept  'into  the  bed  of  his  brother?  However.  I 
the  sake  of  our  passed  loves,  I  shall  trvc  thee  tn 
thy  present  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  foreve 
Glaphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  women  of  h 
acquaintance,  and  died  soon  after."    I  thongl 

*  Larret,  It,  34,  tte. 

t  AuUqait.  JndL,  lib.  xvii,  cap.  lb,  Mrt.  4,  ft. 
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AiBjtoTT  might  not  be  imTCrtinent  in  this  place,  Ho  does  not  «ecm  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver 

whewin  I  .peak  of  those  tfiings.     Beside  that  the  it  down  to  others.     This  is  not  surprising  to  con' 

onrnple  deMrres  to  be  Uken  notice  of.  as  it  con-  sider  in  animals,  which  are  fornieS  for  our  use. 

toiDS  a  iDotit  certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  and  can  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life     The 

Afntl"  ffc!!^  of  Divine  Providence     If  any  roan  silkworm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her 

^^^Jnr*  !T  '"?J^'*:*^'  ^t  **™  ^T^  ^'^  '"^S^  *"*•  ^i^-     But  a  man  can  never  have  token 

ZTJ-^'^li  ?J  ^u?v™/*'r' ^.v^  let  him  not  endeavor  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time 

lodirtuib  the  beUef  of  others,  who  by  instances  to  subdue  his  passions,  establish  his  soul  in  vir- 

or  Uut  nature  are  excited  to  the  study  of  virtue,  tue  and  come  up  to  the  p«irfection  of  his  nature, 

L.  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.     Would  an  in- 

No.  111.]     SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1711.  finitely  wise  Being  make  such  glorious  creatures 

Inter rilTMacademlqiuer*i«T«ram.  ^^r  so  mean  a  puipose?     Can  he  delight  in  the 

lIoK.  2  Ep.  ii,  45.  prodncti<»n  of  hucFi  abortive  intelligences,  such 

lb  fMreh  tot  truth  In  aoulemic  grores.  short-lived  reasonable  beings  ?     Would  he  give  us 

Thb  course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  in-  ^^^^*  that  are  m)t  to  bc»  exerted?  capacities  that 

■ensibly  into  a  subject  upon  which  I  always  medi-  ^IP  "ever  to  b<i  gratified  ?    How  can  we  find  that 

tate  with  great  delight ;  I  mean  the  immortality  '^iwlom,  which  shines  through  all  his  works  in 

of  the  soul.     I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  ^"®  formation  of  man.  without  looking  on  this 

one  of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lo.st  myself  in  it  T^^^^^  *»  only  a  nursery  f<»r  the  next,  and  Miev- 

▼eiy  agreeably,  as  I  was  running  over  in  my  miud  ^^S  '*»at  the  several  genenitions  of  rational  crea- 

Ote  several  arguments  that  ehUbli.shed  this  giwt  ^"'^'  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick 

point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and   the  «'"^c«*»>«»n8»  arc  only  to  receive  their  first  rudi- 

oource  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys  ™<-nt8  of  existence  here,  and  afterward  t<»  betrans- 

that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable  creature.  P^*"ted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they 

I  ooDsidered  those  several  proofs,  drawn  :  ™"y  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity! 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  .There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and 
».^:«..i..i- ;»-  : *^_.-i:-. i^_t    ,,        .  triumphant  consideration  in  reli^on  than  this  of 

,  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  inaki^  to- 
j  ward  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  ar- 
..«.»*.M.vu.  j  riving  at  a  period  in  it.     To  look  upon  the  soul  as 

Secondly,  from  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  ?°*"K  ""  ^"*"»  strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that 
particularly  from  its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  |  ,  "  ^^  "^*"*^  forever  with  new  accessions  of 
if  annihilation,  and  its  hoixrs  of  immortality,  ■  ?^^^'  ^imI  brighten  to  all  eternity ;  that  she  will 
rith  that  secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  '  *^  *^*^*  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  fol- 1  ^^""^'Iwigc  ;  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully 
(OW»  in  it  upon  the  commission  of  vice.  I  agri«eable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  Supreme  Being. ;  F"*"^  ^^  '"*"•    ^^Y*  *^  "*"'*^  ^^  a  prtjspt'ct  pU»a8 
»hooe  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity!  '  |"^  ^?  9^^  hini'^elf,  to  see  his  creation  forever 
m  all  concerned  in  this  great  point.  •"    wautifying  in  his  eyes,  nnd  drawing  nearer  to 


But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments  """'  "X  great«'r  decrees  of  res««mblance. 

or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  <lrawn  Metliiiiks  this  single  consideration  of  the  pro- 

^rpetuai  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  p<»r-  ^.*^^*  ^^  *  ^"'*®  spirit  to  perfection,  will  W  sufl!- 

houtaDOBsibilitvnf  ovor Arrixi.i.r  nt  It .  cicot  to  extlnj^uish  all  em 
rhich  in  a 


rom  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  p<»r-  ^.*^^*  ^'  *  °1"*®  spirit  to  ptT 
BCtion,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it-  *^*^*V^  ^**  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  naturi's, 
rhich  is  a  hint  that  1  do  not  remeinlx-r  to  have  **"/!  ^^^  contempt  in  superuir.  That  cherubim, 
BCD  opened  and  improved  by  others  wh<>  have  ^"'*''^*  ""^  api)ears  as  a  (Jod  to  a  human  soul, 
rmten  on  this  8ul>je«t,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  i  ^"o^*  ^.^^  ^<-l*  that  the  period  will  come  about 
■ny  a  great  weight  with  it.     How  can  it  enter   i"  <^ternity,  when  the  human  s<»ul  shall  be  as  per- 


■Try  m  Konu.  wvigni,  wim  II.      iiow  can  It  enter  •••  ^^ •'■■"••'/»  ""*^"  mc  innurtii  mnu  MiHii  DC  a*f  pcr- 

iito  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  tht;  soul,  which  is  \^\^^'*  ^^^  himself  now  is :  nay.  when  she  shall 

■{Mble  of  such  immense  perft-ciions.  and  of  re-  *   <lown   upon   that   degree  of  p«'rfi«ction.   as 

nring  new  improvemenl.'*  to  all  eternity,  shall  J"."****  •*"  '*^»**  "*»^'  *^«*'l'*  ^'IJ^'rt  of  it.     It  is  true,  the 

Jl  away  into  nothing  almost  as  s<K>n  as  it  is  ere-  '"K***^""  "atun*  still  a<lv:incps,  and  by  that  means 

ledt    Are  such  abilities  made  for  n^)  purpose?  P'^'*^'f^'«* !"»  distance  an<l  sii|>«Tiority  in  the  scale 

.brute  arrives  at  the  jpoint  of  p«Tfect  ion  that  he  ^^^  ^''"?.'  but  he  knows  that   how 'high   soever 

lo  never  puw:  in  a  lew  years  he  has  all  the  en-  station  is  of  which   h«»  stand**  p<jssesj4ed  at 

owmenta  he  is  capable  of :  and,  weri'  \w  to  live  .  P"^^"V  ^^>e  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount 

m  thouaand  more,  would  be  the  siiine  thing  he  is  "P  ^^*  '^'  ^"'^  »»hine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of 

t  preaeot.     Were  a  human  ft<iiil  thus  ai  a  stand  ^^.■.       . 

blovn 
old  ii 

mmm   OTop   •*   wiitt;    miu   a   HUiie   oi    ailllinilatlun.     -".--..   .w...^^.r.  vr.    |/«  iii^viiiMi  .       »»«,-.  ikiji/v*   uMu 

lot  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  ^*"'  ^"'*'  ^'*-  ^^^^^  ^^■'  "*^'  ^'*'^  *^  ^^*'*'  *'"*<*r  "»*<* 
erpetoal  progress  of  improvements,  and  travel-  f*'°  ^^furt  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will 
1^  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having?  be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul,  coiisi- 
itft  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Cn^ator!  i  ,  "^  ^'*^^  !**  Creator,  is  lik.;  one  of  tho-e  ma- 
ul Blade  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  good-  i  "**''"''' »<*al  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another 
■•s,  wisdom,  and  power,  must  peri.sh  at  her  fir.>.t  f**''  ^^^  ctertiity  without  a  possibility  of  touching 
tting  out,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her  inquiries?  *^  '*  *""  ^*"  ^'**^"^  ^  ^  thought  so  transjwrting, 
A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  *"*  ***  c<msider  ourselves  in  these  pi»r]Haual  ap- 
ly  sent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his  kind  i  P"*'*"^***^^  ^«  *»"".  who  is  infi  only  the  standard  of 
f  proTiden  himself  with  a  successor,  and  immc-    P<^rfec^»o»  ^"t  of  happiness!— L. 


f  proTiden  himself  with  a  successor,  and  immc 
itdy  quiu  hi<i  post  to  make  room  for  him. 


fbenodam  Blteriuii,  Tslaft  nodA  raporvenit  amUm. 

IIOR.  2  Ep.  U,  175. 

lIHr  crowds  hair,  as  In  a  rolling  flood 

Wavo  arfos  wavo.  Ci 


*  Thora  liiMW  arc  wh.-it  Iho  cromrtririiuif  rail  the  airfmp- 
toteii  of  the  hyperbola,  aiul  tliu  nlluiilon  to  thorn  hero  In,  pai^ 
lu^w,  ooa  of  th«  muat  boautlful  that  haj  over  b^on  niada 
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Ko.  112.]    MONDAY,  JULY  9,  1711.  church.    The  knight  wAlkii  down  ftom  hit  Mrt  ii 

Ftn.t  In  nwionro  to  thr  o.untrvM  rif  s  the  chauojlbct  ween  a  double  row  of  kit  tenant^ 

WoFMhip  ur  imuJrtAl  podn.— i»TTiiAo.  that  stand  bowing  to  hiui  on  each  side;  and  eroy 

now  and  then  inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  m 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  Ml 

Sunday,  and  think,  if  kci'piiig  lioly  the  si'vpiith  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  i 

day  wvre  only  a  human  institution,  it  would  be  reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 


into  a  kind  of  savages  and  t>arbarians,  wore  there  ;  Bible  to  be  given  to  him  next  day  for  his  en- 
not  such  frequent  n^turns  of  a  Htatod  time,  in  |  couragement ;  and  sometimes  aocompanies  it  with 
which  tlie  whole  village  mwt  together  with  their*;  a  flitch  of  bacon,  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  hat 
best  faces,  and  in  thoir  cleanest  habits,  to  cun-  ,  likewis<!  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  clerks 


pounds  a  year 
verse  with  one  another  uiM>n  different  subjects,   i)lace;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
hear  their  duties  explained  to  thrru,  and  join  to-   lows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  chnr^ 


gcther  in  adoration  of  the  supreme  Being.  Sun 
day  clears  away  the  runt  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions  of 
religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 


service,  has  promised  upon  the  death  of  the  pn^ 
Heni  incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  botow  it 
accord in{^  to  merit. 
The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  aM 


ing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  aiul  exerting  all   his  chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concnrraice  ia 
such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  !  doing  g<M)d,  i 


the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country  fellow  distin- 
guishes himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a 
citizen  does  upon  the  'Cluinge.  the  whole  parish- 


is  the  more  remarkable,  because  tbt 
very  noxt  village  is  famous  for  the  di0breiieea  aiil 
contentions  that  arise  between  the  parson  and  tbt 
squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.    nt 


politics  being  generally  discussed  in  tiiat  place   parson  is  always  preaching  at  the  squire ;  andthl 

either  after  scTmon  or  before  tlie  bell  rings.  ;  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never  conMi 

My  friend  Sir  KogiT,  l>eing  a  go<id  churchman, '  to  church.    The  squire  has  made  all  Ms  tenanll 

has  beautified  the  iiiside  of  his  church  with  seve-   atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parson  i» 


told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found    Jn  shf>rt,  matters  are  come  to  such  an  estremitoTi 
his  parishioners  very  im»;fular :  and  that  in  order   that  the  squire  has  not  said  his  prayers  either  It 


to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  '  public  or  private  this  half  year ;  and  the  ^ 

gave  every  one  of  them  a  hasst>ck  and  a  common-  ■  thn^atens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  mumenh 
prayer  book  :  and  at  the  sanut  time  employed  an  '  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whde 
Itinerant  singing-master,  who  goes  about  the  coun- 1  gregation. 
try  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the       Ftnids  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  ii 


tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  veiy 
much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  out<io  most 


the  country,  are  ver}-  fatal  to  the  ordinur  peobllh 
who  arc;  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with  riches,  Uisl 


of  the  country  churches  that  1  have  ever  heard.      :  they  pay  as  much  def«>.runce  to  the  understandiM 
As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  conj^n'-  ^  of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  leaminf ; 
gation,  he  kiw'ps  thern  in  very  good  order,  and'  and  are  very  Iiardly  brought  to  regard  any 
will  suffer  nobinly  to  sk^^p  in  it  U'side  himself:    liow  important  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  pn 
for  if  by  chance  he  lias  Uk'h  surj>rised  inti>  a  short :  to  them,  when  tliey  know  there  are  several  mii 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  rt»coveringout  of  it  he  stands   of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it^— Lb 

up  and  looks  alK)ut  him,  and  if  he  stH's  anybody  ;  

ebe  nodding,  either  wakes  them  hiin-^elf  or*Kondfs  '        „     ,,„  ,     rr.TT-n«Tx  a-p-    •»TTT-a>    «a    «•*.• 
his  servants  to  them.     Several  other  of  the  old  ^^-  ^l^.]     TUESDAY,  JULY,   10,  1711. 

knight's   particularities    break    out    upon    these  ^nwrent  Inflxi  poctora  Ttdtiw. 

occasions.    Sometimes  ho  will  be  lengtnening  out  j  ^'"•*  ■*"^  *^f  ^ 

a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms  half  a  minute  after  I  11*'»'  ^"^^^  ^e"  <»<^P  imprinted  in  his  bflwt 

the  rest  of  the  con^n>u:ation  have  done  with  it;|  In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in  whkl 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  i  I  pass  most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  remembend 
his  devotion,  he  pronounces  amen  three  or  four  that  I  mentioned  a  great  affliction  which  Bi] 
times  to  the  same  praver;  and  sometimes  stands  friend  Sir  Koger  had  met  with  in  his  yonth 
up  when  everylKxly  elst^  is  upon  their  knees,  to  which  was  no  less  than  a  dissappointment  h 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  ten-  love.  It  happened  this  evening,  that  we  fell  inti 
ants  are  missing.  a  very  pleasing  walk  at  a  distance  from  his  honai 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  ■  As  soon  as  we  came  into  it,  "It  is,"  qudh  thi 
my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  siTvice.  calling  good  old  man,  looking  round  him  with  a  smili 
out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  *'  ver}'  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  shooldbi 
about,  and  not  disturb  the  congre;ration.  This  settled  upon  one  who  has  usedT  me  so  ill  as  th 
John  Matthews  it  fMH'ins  is  remarkable  for  being  perverse  widow  did ;  and  yet  I  am  sare  I  cook 
an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  boiigh  of  this  whole  wall 
heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authcrrity  of  the  of  tre<;s,  but  1  should  reflect  upon  her  and  he 
knight,  thouirh  exerted  in  tliat  odd  manner  which  >  wverity.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand  ol 
accompanies  him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  any  woman  in  the  world.  Vou  are  to  know,  tU 
has  a  very  giM>d  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  was  the  place  wherein  I  used  to  muse  upon  her 
not  iHiliti'  eiiou^di  to  sett  anything  ridiculous  in  and  by  tliat  custom  I  can  never  come  into  it  ba 
hijf  whavior;  K'side  that  the  general  gcNxl  sense  the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my  mind,  ■ 
■utai  worthiness  of  his  chanicter  make  his  friends  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that  beaatifal  craa 
■finwrv<>  these  little  Kinirularities  as  foils  that  turc  under  these  shades.  I  have  been  fool  enoogl 
"»Lih*r  4^  otfthan  blemish  his  good  qualities.  to  carve  her  name  on  the  bark  of  several  of  the* 

V.^  iLva  a<  the  sennon  is  finished,  nobody  pre-    trees ;  so  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  men  in  love 
Huu«»  :o  »tir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  to  attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  by  th 
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cchods  which  senre  only  to  imprint  it  deeper, 
he  has  oertainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman 
I  the  world." 

Herv  followed  a  profound  silence;  and  I  was 
ot  displeased  to  ooeenre  mj  friend  falling  so 
■In rally  into  a  discourse  which  I  had  ever  before 
iken  notice  he  industriously  avoided.  After  a 
ery  long  pause,  he  entered  upon  an  account  of 
lis  ffroat  circumstance  in  his  life,  with  an  air 
'hich  I   thought  raised  my  idea  of  him  above 


first  steps  toward  love,  upon  the  strength  of  her 
own  maxims  and  declarations. 

"However,  I  must  need  sajjr,  this  accomplished 
mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished  me  above  the 
rest,  and  has  been  known  to  declare  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  was  the  tamest  and  most  humane  of  all 
tJie  brutus  in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so 
by  one  who  thought  he  rallied  me ;  but  upon  the 
stren^h  of  this  slender  encouragement  of  being 
thought  less  detestable,  I  made  new  liveries,  now- 
'bat  I  had  evn-  had  before ;  and  gave  me  the  pic- 1  paired  my  coach-horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to 
ire  of  that  cheerful  mind  of  his,  before  it  received        «  "    '        '-       ,...',         ,,    .    . 


iBt  stroke  which  has  ever  since  affected  his  words 
sd  actions.  But  he  went  on  as  follows : — 
"  I  emme  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty-  second 
Mr,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
KMt  worthy  of  my  ancestors  who  have  inhabited 
lis  spot  o?  earth  before  me,  in  all  the  methods 
r  hospitality  and  good  neighborhood,  for  the 
ike  of  my  fame ;  and  in  country  snorts  and  re- 
nations,  for  the  sake  of  my  neaith.  In  my 
rcnty  third  year  I  was  obligeil  to  serve  as  she- 
ff  o/  the  county ;  and  in  my  servants,  officers, 
ad  whole  equipage  indulgea  the  pleasure  of  a 
oQBg  man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own 


be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and 
move  all  tooether,  before  I  pretended  to  cross  the 
country,  and  wait  upon  her.  As  soon  as  I  thought 
my  retinue  suitable  to  the  character  of  my  fortune 
and  youth.  I  set  out  from  hence  to  make  my  ad- 
dresses. The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
l)een  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  yet  command  re- 
spect. To  make  her  mistress  of  tnis  art,  she  has 
a  greater  share  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  good  sense 
than  is  usual  even  among  men  of  merit.  Then 
she  is  beautiful  beyond  ttie  race  of  women.  If 
you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain  artifice 
with  her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of  beauty,  she  will 
ann  hersuli  with  her  real  charms,  and  strike  you 
enon)  in  taking  that  public  occasion  of  showing  with  admiration  instead  of  desire.  It  is  certain 
ly  figore  and  tehavior  to  advantage.  You  may  j  that  if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there 
isily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  I  made, ;  is  that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure  in 
ito  am  pretty  tall,  rode  well,  and  was  very  well   her  motion,  that  complacency  in  her  manner,  that 

*     if  her  form  makes  you  hope,  her  merit  makes  you 

feur.     But  then   again,  she  is  such  a  desperate 

Hcholar,  that  no  country  gentleman  can  approach 

leased  with  the  kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from   her  without  being  a  jest.    As  I  was  going  to  tell 


at  the  head  of  a  whole  country,  with 
imie  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my  horse 
tdl  bitted.     I  can  assure  vou  I  was  not  a  little 


1  the  balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall 
here  the  assizes  were  held.  But,  when  I  came 
»,  a  beautiful  creature  in  a  widow's  habit  sat 


yon,  when  I  came  to  her  house  I  was  admitted  to 
ner  presence  with  great  civility  ;  at  the  same  time 
she  placed  herself  to  be  first  seen  by  me  in  such 
I  eourt  to  hear  the  event  of  a  cause  concerning  ■  an  attitude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  posture  of  a 
er  dower.    This  rommandine  creature  (who  was  i  picture,  that  she  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at 
mi  for  the  destruction  of  all  who  beheld  her)  |  last  came  toward  her  with  such  an  awe  a<<  made 


ut  on  Boch  a  resignation  in  her  countenance, 
ad  bore  the  vhispers  of  all  around  the  court 
ith  such  a  pretty  uneasiness,  I  warraut  you,  and 
len  Tvoovercd  herself  from  one  eye  to  another, 
Btil  she  wss  perfectly  confused  by  meeting  some- 
iog  so  wistful  in  all  she  encountered,  that  at 
bt,  with  a  murrain  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitch- 
g  eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I  bowed 
ce  a  great  surprised  booby ;  and  knowine  her 
nse  to  be  the  nrst  which  came  on,  I  cried,  like 
captivated  calf  as  I  wa.s,  '  Make  way  for  the 
fendant's  witnesses.'      This  sudden  partiality 


me  8pe(^chles8.  This  she  no  sooner  observed  but 
she  made  her  advantage  of  it,  and  began  a  dis- 
course to  nic  concerning  love  and  honor,  as  they 
both  arc  followed  by  pretenders  snd  the  real  vota- 
ries to  them.  When  she  discussed  these  points 
in  a  discourse  which,  I  verily  believe,  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in  Europe  could 
possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether  she  was  so 
nappy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  on  these 
important  particulars.  Her  confidant  sat  by  her, 
and  upon  my  ))eing  in  the  last  confusion  and 
silence,  this  malicious  aid  of  hers,  turning  to  her, 


g  the  lime  her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she  be 
lvmI  herself.  I  warrant  you,  with  such  a  deep 
tention  to  her  business,  took  opportunities  to 
Lve  little  billets  handed  to  her  counsel,  then 
ould  be  in  such  a  pretty  confusion,  occasioned. 
Ml  must  know,  by  acting  before  so  much  com- 
iny.  that  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  court  was 
"eiiuiiced   in  her  Yavor ;  and   all  that  the  next 


ide  all  the  country  immediately  see  the  sheriff  |  says,  'I  am  very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses 
to  was  benime  a  slave  to  the  fine  widow.    Dur-   upon  this  subject,  and  seems  resolved  to  aeliver 

ail  his  sentiments  upon  the  matter  when  he  pleases 
to  speak.*  They  both  kept  their  countenances, 
and  after  I  had  sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how 
to  behave  l)efore  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up 
j  and  touk  my  leave.  Chance  has  since  that  time 
thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  she  as  often 
has  directed  a  discourse  to  me  which  I  could  not 
understand.  This  barbarity  has  kept  mc  ever  at 
nr  lo  her  husband  had  to  urge  was  thought  so  a  distance  from  the  most  beautiful  object  m^  eyes 
mindless  and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came  to ,  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  also  she  deals  with  all 
T  counsel  to  reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much  ,  mankind,  and  you  must  make  love  to  her  as  you 
id  as  every  one  l>eside  in  the  court  thought  he  I  would  conquer  the  sphinx,  by  ix>sing  her.  !Rut 
•aid  have  urged  to  her  advantage.  You  must  were  she  like  other  women,  ana  that  there  were 
idcrrtand.  Sir.  this  perverse  woman  is  one  of  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant  must  the  pleasure 
tone  unarcoootable  creatures  that  secretly  rejoice  of  that  man  be,  who  could  converse  with  such  a 
.  the  admiration  of  men,  but  indulj^'  themselves  •  creature.     But,  after  all,  you   may  be  sure  her 


no  farther  consequences.  Hence  it  is  that  she 
IS  ever  had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  she  removes 
om  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  country, 
Mordins  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She  is  a 
•ding  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of 
ieodship.  She  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
nfidant.  who  is  witness  to  her  daily  protestations 
our  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her 
11 


heart  is  fixed  on  some  one  or  other:  and  yet  I  have 
been  credibly  informed — but  who  can  Ixjlievo  half 
that  is  saidf-^ftcr  she  had  done  spc*aking  to  me, 
slie  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  adjusted  her 
tucker:  then  she  cast  her  eyes  a  little  down,  upon 
mv  beholding  her  too  earnestly.     They  say  she 


SI 

has 


ngs  excellently:  her  voice  in  lH*r  ordinary  H|Mi«Th 
IS    something  iu  it  iucxpTCHaiUY  hwwX,    \v\w 
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muit  know  I  dinad  whk  her  at  a  public  table  the 
daj  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped  me  to 
some  tansj  in  the  eye  of  all  tibie  j;entleinen  in  the 
country.  She  has  certainly  the  miest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  were 
you  to  behold  her,  you  would  be  in  the  same 
condition;  for  as  her  speech  is  music,  her  form  is 
anselic.  But  I  find  I  stow  irregular  while  I  am 
talking  of  her ;  but  indeed  it  would  be  stupidity 
to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfection.  Oh,  tne  ex- 
cellent creaturel  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all  women, 
as  she  is  inaccessible  to  all  men." 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  insensibly 
led  him  toward  the  house,  that  we  might  be  ioined 
hy  some  other  company  ;  and  am  convinced  that 
the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsist- 
ency which  appears  in  some  part  of  my  friend's 
discourse ;  though  he  has  so  much  command  of 
himself  as  not  directly  to  mention  her,  yet  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Martial,  which  one  knows  not  how 
to  render  into  English,  dum  taett  hane  loqmiur.  I 
shall  end  this  paper  with  that  whole  epigram, 
which  represents  with  much  humor  my  honest 
friend's  condition  3 — 

Qnloquld  aglt  Rnfku,  nihil  ent,  nM  N«tU  Rnfo^ 
Si  gMidet,  d  (let,  d  teeet,  hano  loquitur: 

Ooout,  pioplnAt,  po0(it,  iMgat,  annult,  una  est 
Nsria:  il  non  alt  Naria,  mutua  erit 

ficriberrt  heatema,  patri  cum  luce  aalutem, 
Naerla  lux,  Inquit,  Nerla  numen,  aTe.— J^pig.  I,  CO. 

Let  B,utvm  weep,  r^}ok«,  atand,  alt,  or  walk, 
Still  be  ean  nothing  but  of  Naerla  talk; 
Lei  him  eat,  drink,  aak  queatlooa,  or  dtepnte, 
(Mil  he  muat  apeak  of  Nanrla,  or  be  mute. 
He  wrote  to  hla  Ikther,  ending  with  thia  line — 
I  am,  my  lovely  NaBvia,  ever  thine. 
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-Fanpertalii  pndor  et  fttga. 

Uoa.  1  Ep.  zviii,  31. 

-The  dread  of  nothing  more 


Than  to  be  ttiought  ncceaaitoua  and  poor. — Vwxlt. 

EooNOMT  in  our  affairs  has  the  same  effect  upon 
our  fortunes  which  good  breeding  has  upon  our 
conversation.  There  is  a  pretending  behavior 
in  both  cases,  which  instead  of  making  men  es- 
teemed, rendere  them  both  miserable  and  con- 
temptible. We  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a 
set  of  country  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him : 
and  after  dinner  the  g^lass  was  taken,  by  those  who 
pleased,  pretty  plentifully.  Among  others  I  ob- 
served a  person  of  a  tolerable  gocSi  aspect,  who 
seemed  to  be  more  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of 
the  company,  and  yet  methought  he  did  not  taste 
it  with  aelight.  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was  suspi- 
cious of  everything  that  was  said,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  being  fuddled,  his  humor  grew 
worse.  At  the  same  time  his  bitterness  seemed  to 
be  rather  an  inward  dissatisfaction  in  his  own 
mind,  than  any  dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  com- 
pany. Upon  hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  a  considerable  fortune  in  this 
country,  but  greatly  in  debt.  What  gives  the  un- 
happy man  this  peevishness  of  spirit  is,  that  his 
estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating  out  with  usury ; 
and  yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  sell  any  part  of  it. 
£Qs  proud  stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights, 
constant  inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  inconveniences,  preserves  this 
.canker  in  his  fortune,  rather  than  it  shall  be  said 
he  is  a  man  of  fewer  hundreds  a  year  than  he  has 
been  commonly  reputed.  Thus  he  endures  tlie 
torment  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
leas  ridi.  If  you  go  to  his  house,  you  see  (p;at 
plenty ;  but  served  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  is 
all  unnatural,  and  that  the  master's  mind  is  not  at 
home.    There  is  a  certain  waste  and  carelessneas 


in  the  air  of  evenrthing,  and  the  whole  ii| 
but  a  covered  inaigence,  a  magnificent  pi 
That  neatness  and  cheerfulness  which  atUi 
table  of  him  who  lives  within  oompasa,  is 
ing,  and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way  of  1 
in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  thoo^  «  Ttt 
mon  way  of  management,  is  as  ridiculoiis  j 
officer's  would  be,  who  had  but  few  men  na 
command,  and  should  take  the  charge  of 
tent  of  country  rather  than  of  a  small  pM 
pay  for,  personate,  and  keep  in  a  man's  hi 
greater  estate  than  he  reali;|r  has,  is  of  sU 
me  most  unpardonable  vamt^,  and  most 
end  reduce  the  man  who  is  gudty  of  it  to  li 
or.  Yet  if  we  look  round  us  in  any  eov 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  see  many  in  thi 
error ;  if  that  ma^  be  called  bv  so  soft  s 
which  proceeds  from  a  false  sname  of  an 
what  they  really  are,  when  the  contrary  di 
would  in  a  short  time  advance  them  to  ths 
tion  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  8 
which  is  mortgaged  for  six  thoosand  poaw 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  him,  that  if  he 
much  as  would  pay  off  that  debt,  he  won] 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,*  which  he  oi 
the  vanity  or  being  the  reputed  maater  oft 
if  Laertes  did  this,  he  would  perhaps  be  a 
his  own  fortune  ;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow 
terday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a  year, 
be  his  equal.    Rather  than  this  should  be, 
goes  on  to  bring  well-bom  beggars  into  Hm 
and  every  twelvemontli  charges  his  estate 
least  one  year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  s 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbors,  whose 
living  are  an  abomination  to  each  other. 
mov^  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  Laertei 
shame  of  it.  Though  the  motive  of  acdc 
so  near  affinity  in  both,  and  may  be  resolv 
this,  "  that  to  each  of  them  poverty  is  the  j 
of  all  evils,"  yet  are  their  mannera  widelj 
ent.  Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes  laui 
unnecessary  equipage,  vain  expense,  an^ 
entertainments.  Tear  of  poverty  miJEes  ! 
low  himself  only  plain  necessaries,  sppei 
out  a  servant,  sell  nis  own  com,  attend  nil 
ers,  and  be  himself  a  laborer.  Shame  of 
makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step  nesn 
and  fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Irus  to  msk 
day  some  farther  progress  from  it. 

^hcse  different  motives  produce  the  « 
which  men  are  guilty  of  in  the  negligence 
])rovi8ion  for  themselves.  Usury,  stock-j 
extortion,  and  oppression,  have  tneir  seec 
dread  of  want :  and  vanity,  riot,  and  prod 
from  the  shame  of  it ;  but  both  these  exce 
infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a  reasonab 
ture.  After  we  have  taken  care  to  comn 
much  as  is  necessary  for  maintaining  ours 
the  order  of  men  suitable  to  our  character, 
of  superfluities  is  a  vice  no  lens  extravagi 
the  neglect  of  necessaries  would  have  beet 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of 
when  she  is  followed  by  reason  and  goo( 
It  is  from  this  reflection  that  I  always  r 
Cowley  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  His  n 
imity  is  as  much  above  that  of  other  cons! 
men,  as  his  understanding ;  and  it  is  a  ti 
tinguishing  spirit  in  the  elegant  author  w 
lished  his  works,  to  dwell  so  much  upon  1 

Eer  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of  his 
!y  this  means  he  has  rendered  his  friend  a 
bie  as  famous.    That  state  of  life  which  b 
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lOTartT  with  Mr.  Cowle^'t  great  vulgar,* 
thly  desicnbed :  and  it  is  no  amall  trntis- 
»  QkOAe  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  tliat 
uoeii  the  authoritj  of  the  wi8e»t  men  of 
■!{«  of  the  world,  to  atrengtheu  his  opin- 
le  ordiuary  pan&uits  of  mankiud. 
lid  niethinkii  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life,  if, 
ig  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  whom  I 
coUoned,  erery  man  would  point  to  him- 
it  aum  he  would  resolve  not  to  exceed.  He 
y  this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  trau- 
on  this  side  of  that  expectation,  or  convert 
■hould  get  above  it  to  nobler  uses  than 
plaas urea  or  necessities.  This  temper  of 
raid  exempt  a  man  from  an  ignorant  envy 
M  men  above  him,  and  a  more  iuexcusa- 
Btempt  of  happy  men  below  him.  This 
m  sailing  by  some  compass,  living  with 
■ign ;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in 
m  of  future  ^n,  and  putting  on  unneces- 
M>r  against  improbable  blows  of  fortune, 
hanic  being  which  h&s  not  good  sense  for 
iuu,  but  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquired 
toward  things  below  our  considerution, 
orthy  our  este«*m.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lity  1  now  enjoy  at  Sir  Roger's  may  have 
ID  lue  this  way  of  thinking,  which  m  so 
id  from  the  common  relish  of  the  world : 
am  now  in  a  pleasing  arbor  surrounded 
eauuful  land^ape,  I  find  no  inclination 
f  as  to  continue  m  these  mansions  so  re- 
in the  ostentatious  scenes  of  life  ;  and  am 
pment  writing  philosopher  enough  to 
I  with  Mr.  Cowley :  T. 

If  v^vr  amblUoa  did  my  tuxef  diMt 
Witb  SB7  wifth  m  niMn  as  to  be  grett; 
Oaotlniw,  HcAT'n,  lUll  from  tat  to  removt 
~lw  humbli)  IdeMingii  of  that  lift  I  lor*. 
T. 
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Jut.,  Sat  X,  860. 

f  tir  a  wamad  mind  in  a  ■oond  body. 

r  labor  is  of  two  kinds, ^-either  that 
man  submits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that 
5  UDderiFoes  for  his  pleasure.  The  latter 
gencraflv  chant's  the  name  of  lalxir  for 
sercifie,  but  dii&rs  only  from  ordinary  la- 
riaes  from  another  motive. 
iitiy  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of 
nd  for  that  reason  gives  a  mnn  a  gntater 
health,  and  consequently  a  more  piTfoct 
It  of  himself,  than  any  other  way  of  life, 
er  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubi>s  and 
ir,  to  u%e  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle 
and  straineno.  fitted  to  one  another  after 
sfnl  a  manner  as  to  make  a  pmper  en- 
the  aoul  to  work  with.  This  description 
only  comprehend  the  bowels,  l>ones,  t4;n- 
■1,  nervoK,  and  arteries,  but  ever}'  muscle, 
ry  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of 
are  W}  many  imperceptible  tul)es  or 
OTen  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands 


general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without 
ng  it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us 
sbaolutely  npcejisary  la>x)r  is  for  the  right 
ion  of  it.  There  must  be  frequent  mo- 
I  aptations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate 
a  eoDtained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
liat  infinitnde  of  pipes  and  strainers  of 


•  Hmtt.ja  pro&ne,  I  hat*  j9  all, 
Both  tlM  tjft  TulKar  and  the  iimall. 

OowleTs  Paraphr.  of  Iloa.  3  OiL  L 


which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts 
a  more  firm  anu  lasting  tone.  Labor  or  exerciae 
ferments  the  humors,  casts  them  into  their  proper 
channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  na- 
ture in  those  secret  distributions,  without  which 
the  bodj  cannot  subsist  iu  its  vigor,  nor  the  soul 
act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  miffht  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  hat 
upon  lul  t)ie  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  tha 
understanding  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled, 
and  refining  tliose  spirits  which  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  facultiea, 
during  the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and 
body.  It  is  to  a  neglect  in  tliis  particular  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well 
as  the  vapors,  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are 
so  often  subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  well-being,  nature  would  not  nave  mode  the 
body  so  proper  ibr  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity 
to  tne  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  exten- 
sions, contortions,  dilations,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  in- 
ducements to  engage  us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the 
body  as  is  pn)per  l<ir  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it 
Not  to  mention  riches  and  honor,  even  food  and 
raiment  are  not  to  lie  come  at  without  the  toil  of 
the  handis  and  the  sweat  of  the  brows.  Provi- 
dence furnishes  materials,  but  expects  that  we 
should  work  them  up  ourselves.  Tne  earth  must 
be  labored  before  it  gives  its  increase ;  and  when 
it  is  forced  into  its  several  products,  how  many 
hands  must  they  pass  through  before  they  are  ni 
for  use?  Manufactures,  traide,  and  agriculture, 
naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labor,  by  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  unless  they  induljfe  themselves  in  that 
voluntary  labor  which  goes  uy  the  name  of  exer- 
cise. 

My  friend  Sir  Rocer  has  been  an  indefatigable 
man  in  business  of  tins  kind,  and  has  hunj;  several 

f>arts  of  his  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  former 
abors.  The  walls  of  his  gn;at  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  several  Icinds  of  deer  that  he 
has  killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most 
valuable  furniture  of  his  lumse.  as  they  afford  him 
frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  show  that  he  has 
not  iK'en  icQe.  At  the  lf>wer  end  of  tbe  hall  is  a 
large  otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay.  which  his 
mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and 
the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  siitisfaction, 
bi*cause  it  scH.'ins  he  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
his  do^  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to 
the  hall  is  a  kind  of  arsenal  filled  with  ^uns  of 
several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the 
knight  has  made  creat  havoc  in  the  woods,  and 
destroyed  many  thousands  of  pheasants,  partr 
ridges,  and  woodcocks.  His  stable-doors  are 
patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
Knight's  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  showed 
me  one  of  them  that  for  distinction  soke  has  a 
brass  nail  struck  through  it,  which  cost  him  about 
fifteen  hours  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a 
dozen  counties,  killcri  him  a  brace  of  geldings, 
and  lost  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  kniffht 
looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  nis 
life.  Tne  perverse  widow,  wliom  I  have  given 
some  account  of,  was  the  death  of  several  foxes ; 
for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me,  that  in  the  GO\iT«a  %A 
his  amours  he  patched  tba  iresVem  doot  ol  ^a» 
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We.    Whenerar  Uie  widow  th  ertiel,  the  rniea  |  fiboiiiiili  in 

ra  ture  to  p»  for  it.    In  propoiti< 

n  Tor  the  widow  ftlmted  and  old  age  c&me  01 


the  rniea  1  ftboimdi  in ;  and  which  Mem  lo  be  ai.tiwuely  W 
I  hin  pas- 1  jiiited  to  that  laborinoB  induitrj'  •  man  maj  t 

..._  _  .      „ JIB  on,  he  ■  lerve  here  in  ■  far  greater  defiee  than  in  tnw 

lait  off  foi-hunting;  but  a  hare  is  not  /et  Bafe  that .  and  citi«<.    I  hare  before  hinted  at  some  of  t 

•Ue  within  ten  taikt  of  hii  hooae.  '  Triend'a  eiploita:  he  han  in  hia  jouthfal  daja  tak 

Then:  la  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  so    fortj  cove^  of  putHdges  in  a  aeaaan ;  and  Hi 

TBCoramend  lo  HI)' readers  of  both  Beiea  as  thiH  of    r --•-..-   —-..i    .    i- 

riding,  as  there  is  none  which  so  tnaeh  conduces    ■ 

to  health,  and  is  ereiy  wkj  seconiiDodated  to  the    t 

bodr.  according;  to  the  idea  which  I  have  siren    1 

of  it.    Doctor  Sydenham    is  verj  larish   in   its   I 

{nises;  and  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the    1 

mechanrcal   effects  of  it  described  at  leogth,  he    I 

may  find  them  in  a  book   published   not  raanj    ] 

Tsara  since,  under  the  lilleof  Medieina  Ot/mnatlica* 

For  my  own  part,  when  1  am  in  town,  for  want 

of  these  opportunities,  T  exercise  myself  an  hour 

erory  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  that  is  placed  in 

a  corner  of  my  room,  and  it  pleases  me  the  more 

bocBuse  it  does  everything  that  1  require  of  it  in 

tlie  most  profound  silence.    Hy  landlady  and  her   1 

dauf^hters  are  so  well  acquainled  with  my  hours 

of  exercise,  that  they  neter  come  into  my  room  to 

disturb  me  while  I  am  ringing. 


le  years  youDRr  than  I  a 

rloy  myself  in  a  more 
llearnedfrom  a  Latin 


present.  I  used  In  ei 


remarkable  enmity  toward  fin 

rinR  destroyed  more  of  theae  Tenmiii  in  • 

ar,  than  it  was  thought  the  whale  eountrj  OM 

.ve  produced.    Indeed  the  knight  does  not  M 

j>1e  to  own  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  ll 

m  order  to  establish  his  repntation  this  way, 

has  secretly  sent  for  great  nombert  of  them  out 

other  countries,  which  he  used  to  turn  loose  ah 

the   countiy  by  night,  that  he   might   the   bri 

^i^alize  himself  in  their  destruction  the  next  i 

HiB  hunting  horses  were  the  finest  and  beat  m 

aged  in  all  these  paits.     His  tenanta  an  atill  I 

of  the  praises  of  a  gray  stDne-horae  that  unti 

Eily  staked  himself  several  year*  iince.  and  ■ 
uried  with  gi^at  solemnity  in  the  orchard. 
Roger  being  at  present  too  old  for  fox-Iia 


leof» 


I  keep  himsell  in  action,  has  diapoBal 
__  .  hia  beagles  and  got  a  pack  of  stop-honnd*.  VI 
ni-f  I  Ihese  want  in  speed,  he  endeavors  to  make  ai  ~~ 


iinOiiay 


■hadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishine  of  two    riety  of  their  notes,  which  >  

tbort  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loaden  manner  to  each  other,  that  the  whole  c 
with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end.  This  opcos  the  |  up  a  complete  concert.  He  is  so  nice  in 
ohest,  exercises  the  limtM,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  ;  ticular,  that  a  gentleman  having  made  him  a  • 
pleasure  of  boiing,  without  the  blows,  I  coulil ,  sent  of  a  veir  fine  hound  the  other  day,  the  k^ 
wish  that  several  learned  men  would  lay  out  that  returned  it  by  the  servant  with  a  great  many  ■ 
time  which  they  employ  in  controversies  and  dis-  prrssions  of  civility  :  but  desired  nini  to  tell  1 
pnles  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  maHiertbat  the  dog  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a« 
with  their  own  shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  ;  excellent  l>aBfi.  but  that  at  present  he  onlr  waH 
much  to  evaporate  Ihe  spleen,  which  makes  them  1  a  couotcr-tenor.  Could  I  believe  mj  fnend  1 
ancasy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  IhemHclves.  1  ever  read  Shakspeare,  I  should  certainly  coadi 
To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  he  hod  taken  the  hint  from  Theaena  in  the  ■ 
body,  I  coiiHlder  myself  ss  otliged  to  a  double  lunmrr  NiglU'i  Dream; — 
•Oheme  of  duties  ;  and  think  I  have  not  fulfiUcd 
the  busiiiesiB  of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ 
the  one  in  labor  and  eietciae,  aa  well  as  the  other 
in  study  and  contemplation. 
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■very  mjin  has  such  an  active  principle  m  him, 
that  he  will  find  out  something  to  employ  himself 
upon,  in  whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is 
posted.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
under  close  confinement  in  the  Bastile  seven  years, 
durini;  which  time  he  amiiaed  himself  in  acattcr- 
ing  a  tew  email  pins  about  his  chamber,  gathering 
them  up  again,  and  placing  them  in  diSereui 
^^res  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair.  He  often  told 
hiB  friends  afterward,  tliat  uuless  he  had  found 
out  this  piece  of  exerci*,  he  verily  beliirved  he 


dlia< 


out  his 


After  what  has  been  said.  I  need  not  inform  my 
raders  that  Sir  Roger,  with  whose  character  I 
hope  they  are  at  present  pretty  well  acquainted, 
haa  in  his  youth  gone  through  Ihe  whole  course 
•f  those   rural    diversions   which    the   country 


Sir  Roger  is  «o  keen  at  thla  apart,  thai  bal 
been  out  almost  every  day  since  I  came  down;  I 
upon  the  chaplain's  offering  to  lend  me  hi*  • 
pad.  I  waa  prevailed  on  yesterday  mominf 

S leased,  sa  we  rode  along,  to  obserre  tlie  gtai 
enevolence  of  all  the  neighborhood  toward 
friend.  The  farmers'  soui  thought  llii  iiiaJ 
happy  if  they  could  upen  a  oaU  for  the  good 

,  knight  as  he  passed  by ;  which  he  senelallj' 

I  quitcd  with  a  nod  or  a  smile,  and  a  kind  inqn 

I  aCtuT  tlicir  father?  or  uncles. 

I  After  we  had  ridden  about  a  mile  from  ha 
we  came  upon  a  largu  healh.  and  the  epurtal 
iH'gsn  to  biwt.  They  had  done  so  for  aome  IL 
when,  as  I  was  at  aliltle  distance  from  the  ital 
the  company,  I  saw  a  hare  pop  oat  from  a  an 
furie-brake  almost  under  my  horse's  feet.  1  ml 
ed  the  way  she  look,  which  I  endeavored  lo  m 

I  Ihe  company  seusible  of  by  eztendine  my  ai 
but  to  no  purpose,  till  Sir  Kigei,  who  Enowa  I 
none  of  my  extraordinary  motions  are  imigi 
cant,  rode  up  to  me  and  s«ked  me  if  pusa  ' 
gone  that  wayT  Upon  my  answering  yea,  be 
mediately  called  in  the  dogs,  and  put  them  ir 

I  the  scent.  As  Ihey  wem  going  off,  I  heard' 
of  the  countiy  fellows  mntt^ng  lo  hia  Gompasi 
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a  wondAT  they  lutd  not  lost  all  their 
IT  want  of  tlie  silent  gentleman's  crying, 
rty."  , 

with  mj  aversion  to  leaping  hedges,  made 
idraw  to  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  I 
W9  the  pleasure  of  thArhole  cha<ie,  with- 
fhtigne  of  keeping  in  with  the  houndn. 
rs  immediately  threw  them  above  a  mile 
hsr;  but  I  was  pleased  to  find  that,  instead 
ing  straight  forward,  or,  in  hunter's  lan- 
"flying  t&  country,"  ai4  I  was  afraid  nho 
hare  done,  she  wheeled  about,  and  de- 
a  sort  of  circle  round  the  hill  where  1  had 
ijr  station,  in  such  a  manner  as  mve  me  a 
itinct  view  of  the  sport.  I  could  8ee  her 
w  by,  and  the  dogs  some  time  afterward 
ing  the  whole  track  Hhe  had  made,  and 
ig  ber  thruuffh  all  her  doubles,  I  i;vaM  at 
s  time  delighted  in  observing  that  defer- 
ich  the  rest  of  the  pack  paid  to  each  par* 
bound,  according  tu  the  character  he  nad 
i  among  them,  if  they  were  at  fault,  and 
hound  of  reputation  opened  but  once,  he 
Dcdiately  followed  by  tue  whole  cry;  while 
og,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  might 
Iped  his  heart  out,  without  being  taken 

lare  now,  after  having  scjuatled  two  or 
nes,  and  being  put  up  again  an  often,  came 
arer  to  the  place  wnere  uhe  was  at  first 
The  do{^  pursued  her,  and  these  were 
I  by  the  jolly  knight,  who  rode  up<m  a 
;riding,  encompassed  by  his  tenants  and 
\,  and  cheering  his  hounds  with  all  the 
ii  five-and -twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmeu 
to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  was  sure  the 
raa  almost  at  an  end,  because  the  old 
hich  had  hitherto  lain  behind,  now  headed 
c.  The  feiluw  was  in  the  right.  Our  hare 
large  field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the 
in  view.  I  must  confess  the  brightness 
weather,  the  cheerfulness  of  everything 
me,  the  chidini^  of  the  hounds,  which  was 

rn  us  in  a  double  echo  from  two  neigh- 
.  with  the  hallooing  of  the  sportsmen, 
sounding  of  the  horn,  lifted  my  spirits 
most  lively  pleasure,  which  I  freely  in- 
aecause  1  was  sure  it  was  innocent  If  I 
«r  any  concern,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
ne,  that  was  now  quite  spent,  and  almost 
he  reach  of  her  enemies;  when  the  hunts- 
iliog  forward,  threw  down  his  pole  before 
They  were  now  within  eight  yards  of 
M  whicn  they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost 
hours;  yet  on  the  signal  before-mentioned 
made  a  sudden  stand,  and  though  they 
d  opening  as  much  as  before,  durst  not 
ttapt  to  pass  beyond  the  pole.  At  the 
le  oir  Roger  rode  forward,  and  alighting, 
the  hare  in  his  arms;  which  he  soon  after 
1  up  to  one  of  his  servants  with  an  order 
mhl  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great 
;  where  it  seems  he  has  several  of  these 
a  of  war,  who  live  tof|^ther  in  a  very  com- 
eaptivity.  I  was  highly  pleased  to  see 
ipime  of  the  pock,  and  the  good-nature  of 
^t,  who  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
i  creature  that  had  given  him  so  much 
I. 

were  retnminj^  home,  I  remembered  that 
r  F^sschal,  in  his  most  excellent  discourse 
iisery  of  Man,  tells  us,  that  all  our  eudea- 
•r  greatness  proceed  from  nothing  but  a 
being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per- 
affiairs  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking 
seiTes,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear. 
ward  goes  on  to  show  that  our  love  of 


sports  comes  from  the  same  reason,  and  is  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  hunting.  "What,"  says  he, 
"unless  it  be  to  drown  thought,  can  make  them 
throw  away  so  much  time  ana  pains  upon  a  silly 
animal,  wnich  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the 
market?"  The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly 
just,  when  a  man  suffers  his  whole  mind  to  be 
drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether  loses  him- 
self in  the  woods ;  but  does  not  affect  those  who 
rropose  afar  more  laudable  end  from  this  exercise, 
mean  the  preservation  of  health,  and  keeping 
all  the  organs  of  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute 
her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person  whom 
I  last  quoted  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to  him- 
self in  this  point,  the  world  might  probably  have 
enjoyed  him  much  lonecr ;  whereas,  through  too 
great  an  application  to  nis  studies  in  his  youth, 
he  contracted  that  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  after 
a  tedious  sickness,  carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age;  and  the  whole  history  wo  have  of 
nis  life  till  that  time,  is  but  one  continued  account 
of  the  behavior  of  a  noble  soul  struggling  under 
innumerable  pains  and  distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week 
during  my  stay  with  Sir  Roger ;  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all  my 
country  friends,  as  the  best  kind  of  physic  for 
mending  a  bad  constitution,  and  preserving  a 
good  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  better,  than  in  the  following 
lines  out  of  Mr.  Drydon : 

TYie  flnt  phytdduis  bj  d«bftudi  wtre  made; 
KxoeM  bf^(an,  and  81otb  rartaiiu  the  trade. 
By  cliAM)  uur  loii{{-llT'd  bthen  oam'd  tbuir  tiod; 
Toil  strung  the  nerre:',  and  purifl'd  the  bluod : 
But  we  thHr  khim.  a  pamperd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  three <irore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  liunt  in  fleldji  for  bealtli  uubouj^ht. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauaeoua  draught. 
The  wiw  for  mire  on  exerrino  depend ; 
Uod  neTer  made  hit  work  for  man  to  mend. 
X. 
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With  Tolnntary  dreams  they  cheat  their  mind^ 

There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his  assent 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  hovering  faith 
as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  his  determi- 
nation, is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is 
careful  to  avoid  errors  and  prepossessions.  When 
the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in  mat- 
ters that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  metliod  is 
to  ffive  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

ft  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider 
the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Whenever  I  hear  the 
Relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from 
the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  but  from  every  partic- 
ular nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
that  there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the 
name  of  witchcraft.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  parts  of  the  world  alH>und 
most  in  these  relations,  and  the  pt^rsons  aniong 
us.  who  are  supposed  to  engage  in  such  an  infer- 
nal commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding 
and  crazed  imagination — and  at  the  same  time 
reflect  upon  the  many  impostures  and  delusions 
of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages, 
I  endeavor  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more 
certain  accounts  Uian  any  whic)i  have  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider  the 
question,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  thost*  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  di- 
vided between  two  oppoailo  opiuioua,  oi  ia^}tei 
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(to  speak  my  thoughts  freely)  I  belieye  in  general 
that  there  is,  and  has  been,  such  a  thing  aA  witiih- 
craft :  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to 
any  pcorticular  instance  of  it. 

1  am  eni^ged  in  this  speculation,  hjf  some  oc- 
currences Uiat  I  met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall 
give  my  reader  an  account  of  at  lar^.  As  I  wan 
walkiir<^  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  side  of 
one  of  nis  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself 
to  me  fur  mv  chanty.  Her  dress  and  figure  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  following  description  in  Ot- 
way  : 

In  a  rlofw  lane,  m  I  partu'd  my  joumoy, 
I  »iAnd  a  wrinkled  bag,  with  a(ic  ^rown  doable, 
Poking  dry  ntiekt,  and  mombling  to  benwlL 
Ilur  v\v*  witb  t«aldlng  rbeum  were  gall'd  and  red; 
Gold  i>aL>y  sbfxik  ber  he«l;  bur  bandtf  M.'em'd  withered; 
And  on  hi;r  cruoked  «Iioalder»  hiHl  ahe  wrapt 
The  tattered  n*mnant  of  an  old  Ktriped  banging 
Whic^  Hsrved  to  keep  ber  caiuaM  tram  ibm  ooU: 
80  there  won  nothing  of  a  }>i«ce  about  ber. 
Her  lower  woedit  were  all  o>r  coamely  patch'd 
Witb  dilTen-nt  color'd  raga,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  Mein'd  to  t>peak  TVtety  of  wretcbedneM. 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  object  before  me,  the  knight 
told  me.  that  this  very  old  woman  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  witch  all  over  the  country  ;  that  ner 
lips  were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion  ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  switch  about  her  house  which 
her  neighl>urs  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to  stum- 
ble, they  always  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay 
in  the  ligure  of  a  cross  before  her.  If  she  madfc 
any  mistake  at  church,  and  cried  amen  in  a  wrong 
place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  she  was 
saying  her  prayers  backward.  There  was  not  a 
maid  in  the  pansh  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her, 
though  she  should  offer  a  ba^  of  money  with  it. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has 
made  the  country  ring  with  several  imaginary  ex- 
ploits which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dfairy- 
maid  dues  not  make  her  butter  come  so  soon  as 
she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll 
White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unejcpoct^Kl  escape  from  the  hounds,  the  hunts- 
man curses  Moll  White.  "Nay,"  says  Sir  Ro- 
ger, "  I  have  known  the  master  of  the  pack,  upon 
■uch  an  occasion,  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see 
if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that  mominji" 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  &r,  that  I 
beg(MKl  my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into 
her  novel,  which  stood  in  a  solitary  comer  under 
the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  entering. 
Sir  Rtjger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  to  something 
that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking 
that  way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-staff  At 
the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  e.ar  to  take 
notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, which,  as  the  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under 
as  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White  herself ;  for  beside 
that  Moll  IS  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the 
same  shape,  the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken 
twice  or  tnrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  sev- 
eral pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
eat 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature 
in  so  much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  at  the 
same  time  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir 
Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  wo- 
man, advising  her  as  a  justice  of  peace  to  avoid 
ill  communication  with  the  devil,  and  never  to  ! 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbor*s  cattle.    We  concluded  | 
our  visit  with  a  bounty  which  was  very  accept-  j 
able. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  old 
Moll  had  been  often  broagl^  befora  him  fiir  ma- 


king children  spit  piiii,  and  gtTing  mai^ 
nightmare  ;  and  that  the  coantiy  people  wo 
tossing  her  into  a  pond  and  trying  ezpni 
with  her  every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  ai 
chaplain. 

1  have  since  fouiM  upon  in^uiiy  that  Sir 
was  several  times  staggered  with  the  repoT 
had  been  brought  him  concerning  this  old  n 
and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over 
county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  will 
ado  persuaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  ac 
because  I  hear  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  K 
that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it  When 
woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow  chargeat 
parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  wife 
fills  the  whole  country  with  eztravainuit  I 
imaginary  distempers,  and  terrifying  dream 
the  meantime,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the  ia 
occasion  of  so  many  evils,  begins  to  be  frigl 
herself,  and  sometimes  confesses  secret  com 
and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  fom 
delirious  old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  < 
from  the  greatest  objects  of  compassion,  1 
spires  people  with  a  malevolence  towud 
poor  decrepid  parts  of  our  species,  in  whi 
man  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dota 
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StlckB  in  bin  skie,  and  ranklea  in  hia  heavtr-IlB] 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with  ai 
pleasing  walks,  which  are  struck  oat  of  a 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  house  stands,  ti 
can  hardly  be  weary  of  rambling  from  on 
rinth  of  delight  to  another.    To  one  used  to 
the  city,  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  ea 
that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  certain  transporl 
raises  us  above  ordinary  life,  and  yet  ia  nol 
enough  to  be  inconsistent  with  tranquillity, 
state  of  mind  was  I  in — ^ravished  with  tft 
mur  of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  th 
ing  of  birds  ;  and  whether  I  looked  up  tol 
yens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned  to  tne  pi 
around  me,  still  struck  with  new  sense  c 
sure ;  when  I   found  by  the  voice  of  my 
who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensiblyi 
into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.     "  T 
man,"  says  he,  "  is  of  all  others  the  mosti 
lisible:  sne  either  designs  to  marry  or  she  d 
What  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  is,  t 
doth  not  either  say  to  tier  lovers  she  has  ( 
olution  against  that  condition  of  life  in  | 
or  that  she  banishes  them ;  but  consciouf 
own  merit,  she  permits  their  addresses,  1 
fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  : 
from  their  rage  or  despair.     She  has  that  in 
pect  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  offe 
man  whose  thoughts  ore  constantly  bent  1 
agreeable  an  object,  must  b<;  excused  if  the  o 
occurrences  in  cuiiversation  are  below  hi 
tion.     I  call  hor  indeed  perverse,  but,  ala 
do  I  call  her  so  ? — K^cause  her  superior  ] 
euch,  that  I  cannot  approach  her  without 
that  my  heart  is  cliecked  by  too  much  est 
am  angry  that  her  charms  arc  not  more  ace 
that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  thar 
her.     How  often  liavo  I  wished  her  unhap] 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  he 
how  often  trftubled  in  that  very  imaeiua 

giving  her  the  imin  of  being  obliged ! 
ave  fed  a  miseraolo  life  in  secret  upon  lier  a 
bat  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  1 
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»wd  for  me,  if  it  had  nut  been  fur  that 
if^nimal  her  confidant, 
all  persona  under  the  sun"  (continued  he, 
me  Dj  my  name),  "be  sure  to  set  a  mark 
»nfidant8 :  thcj  are  of  all  people  the  mpst 
oent.  Wliat  is  most  pleasant  to  observe  in 
,  that  thej  assume  to  themselyes  the  merit 
ma  vhom  they  have  in  their  custody.  Or- 
ia  a  great  fortune,  and  in  wonderful  dan- 
RDwiaeA,  therefore  full  of  suHpicinns  of  the 
diftrent  thing,  particularly  careful  of  new 
rtanee.  and  of  growing  too  familiar  with 
.    Thermista,  her  favorite  woman,  is  every 

careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and  what 
I.  Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty,  her  confidant 
sat  you  with  an  air  of  distance ;  let  her  be 
le,  and  she  assumes  the  suspicious  beha- 
her  friend  and  patroness.  Thus  it  is  that 
UT  of  our  unmarried  wumcn  of  distinction 
II  intents  and  purposes  married,  except  the 
ration  of  different  sexes.  They  are  directly 
he  conduct  of  their  whimperer ;  and  thint 
e  in  a  state  of  freedom,  while  tliey  can 
ith  one  of  these  attendants  of  all  men  in 
,  and  still  avoid  the  man  they  mo&t  like. 
not  see  one  heiress  in  a  hundred  whose 
a  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of  choos- 
onfidant.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lady  is  ad- 
to,  presented,  and  flattered  only  by  proxy, 
woman.  In  my  case,  how  is  it  possible 
-"  Sir  Roger  was  pruceeding  in  his  ha- 
when  we  heard  the  vuice  of  one  speaking 
iportunately,  and  repeating  these  words, 

not  one  smile?"  We  followed  the  sound 
ame  to  a  close  thicket,  on  the  other  side  of 
re  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as  it  were 
ionated  sullen ness  just  over  a  transparent 
L    Opposite  to  her  stood  Mr.  William,  Sir 

master  of  the  game.  The  knieht  whis- 
le,  "  Hist,  these  are  lovers."  Tne  hunts- 
iking  earnestly  at  the  shadow  of  the  young 

in  the  stream — ''Othou  dear  picture,  if 
midst  remain  there  in  the  absence  of  that 
itnre  whom  you  represent  in  the  water, 
tliBgly  could  I  stand  here  satisfied  forever, 
troubling  my  dear  Hetty  herself  with  any 
.  of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  she  is 
rith !  But  alas !  when  she  pleases  to  be 
,ou  wilt  also  vanish — yet  let  me  talk  to 
ile  thuu  do«>t  stay.  Tell  my  dearest  Betty 
lat  not  more  depend  upon  her,  than  does 
limm ;  her  absence  will  make  away  with 
ell  as  thee.  If  she  offers  to  remove  thee, 
imp  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee — 
her  own  dear  pers«)ii,  I  must  never  em- 
rain.  Still  do  you  hear  inc  without  one 
Lt  is  too  much  to  bear."  He  had  no  soou- 
en  the^e  words,  but  he  mado  an  offer  of 
g  himself  into  the  water:  at  which  his 


will  interpose  in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wed- 
ding.  Kate  Willow  is  a  wit^,  mischievous  wench 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  a  beauty;  and 
makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the  perverse  widow  in 
her  condition.  She  was  so  flippant  in  her  answers 
to  all  the  honest  fellows  that  came  near  her,  and 
so  very  vain  of  her  beauty,  that  she  has  valued 
herself  upon  her  charms  till  they  have  ceased.— 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  ousinesa  to  pre- 
vent other  young  women  from  being  more  discreet 
than  she  was  herself:  however,  the  saucy  thing 
said  the  other  day  well  enough, '  Sir  Roger  and  I 
must  make  a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by 
those  we  loved.'  The  hussy  has  a  great  deid  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  oer  share  of 
cunning. 

"  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  thia  woman,  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  the  main  I  am  the  worse 
for  having  loved  her :  whenever  she  is  recalled  to 
my  imagination,  my  youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a 
forgotten  warmth  in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in 
my  life  has  streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  soft- 
ness, of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  inca- 
pable. It  ia  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear  image  in 
my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent,  that  I  easily  for- 
^ve,  and  that  many  desirable  things  are  grown 
into  my  temper,  which  I  should  not  have  arrived 
at  by  oetter  motives  than  the  thought  of  being 
one  day  hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a 
passion  as  I  have  had  ia  never  well  cured ;  and 
t)etween  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to  imagine  it 
has  had  some  whimsical  effect  upon  my  brain : 
for  I  freauently  find,  that  in  my  most  senoua  dis- 
course I  let  fall  some  comical  familiarity  of  speech 
or  odd  phrase  that  makes  the  company  laugh. 
However,  I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excel- 
lent woman.  When  she  is  in  the  country,  I  war- 
rant she  does  not  run  into  dairies,  but  reads  upon 
the  nature  of  plants :  she  has  a  glass  hive,  and 
comes  into  the  garden  out  of  books  to  see  them 
work,  and  observe  the  policies  of  their  common- 
wealth. She  understands  everything.  I  would 
give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue  wiSb  my  friend 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No,  no,  for  all 
she  looks  so  innocent  as  it  were,  take  my  word  for 
it  she  is  no  fool."— T. 


No.  U9.]     TUESDAY,  JULY  17,  1711. 

Urbem  qium  dicant  Rommn,  Mellboee,  pntftTi 
Stultiu  9go  huie  noatrw  nimilem \iaa^  JficL  1,  'JO. 

The  dty  men  call  Rome,  anakillful  down, 

I  thought  reMonbled  tliin  our  hamble  town. — ^Wabto.h. 

Thk  first  and  most  obvious  reflections  which 
arise  in  a  man  who  changes  the  city  for  the  coun- 
try, are  upon  the  different  maimers  of  the  people 
whom  he  meets  with  in  those  two  different  scenes 

,  ._ _.    __.    of  life.    By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but 

I  surted  up,  and  at  the  next  instant  he  !  behavior  and  good-breeding,  as  they  show  them- 
acrusH  the  fountain,  and  met  her  in  an  em-  j  selves  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 
She,  half  rvcowring  from  her  fright,  said  j  And  here  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe  a  very 
lost  cliarniiiig  voici;  imaginable,  and  with  I  great  revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  article 
jf  complaint,  "1  thought  how  well  you  I  of  good-breeding.  Several  obliging  deferences, 
"'     *'  —11        -    condescensions,  and  submissions,  with  many  out- 

ward forms  and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them, 
were  first  of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part 


drown  yourself.  No,  no,  you  will  not 
'ourst'lf  till  vou  have  taken  your  leave  of 
lulidav."      *J'hv  huntsman,  with  ateuder- 


at  mykv  th«'  ino-t  pst^sionate  love.,  aud  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts  and  cities,  and 
\  cheek  cloM*  to  hirrs,  whi^pered  the  Kot'teht  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rustic  part  of 
fidelitv  in  lier  rar.  and  cried,  "  I>o  not, ,  the  species  (who  on  all  occasions  actetl  bluntly 
,  believe  a.  word  Kate  Willow  says  ;  she  ia  ,  and  naturally)  by  such  a  mutual  complaisance 
'and  makc!^  storic-H,  because  she  lovos  to  ;  and  intercourse  of  civilities.  These  forms  of  con- 
talk  to  her>t»lf  fi»r  vour  sake."  "Look  vou  versation  by  dcjjrces  multiplied  and  grew  trouble- 
luolhSirRojrer,  "doyou  see  there,  all  mis-  some;  the  modish  world  found  loo  great  a  con- 
mes  from  confidants !  But  let.us  not  inter-  straint  in  them,  and  have  therefore  tlirown  most 
m-  the  maid  in  honest,  and  the  man  dare  rof  them  aside.  Conversation,  like  the  lUyminh 
Iherwise,  for  he  knowb  1  loved  her  father:  1    religion,  was  so  encumbered  with  show  and  cere- 
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mony,  that  it  itood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to 
retrench  its  ■uperfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its 
natural  good  sense  and  beautj^.  At  present,  there- 
fore, an  unconstrained  carnage,  and  a  certain 
openness  of  behavior,  are  the  height  of  good- 
breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is  grown  free 
and  easy ;  our  manners  sit  more  loosely  upon  us. 
Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an  agreeable  negligence. 
In  a  word,  good-breeding  shows  itself  most,  where 
to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode 
in  the  country,  we  find  in  them  the  manners  of 
the  last  age.  They  have  no  sooner  fetched  them- 
selves up  to  the  fashions  of  the  polite  world,  but 
the  town  has  dropped  them,  and  are  nearer  to  the 
first  state  of  nalurc,  than  to  those  refinements 
which  formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  still 
prevailed  in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by  his 
excess  of  good-breeding.  A  polite  country  esquire 
ahall  make  you  as  mainr  bows  in  half  an  hour,  as 
would  nerve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  Theze  is  infin- 
itely more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a 
meeting  of  justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of 
duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
man  of  my  temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair 
that  is  next  mc,  and  walk  first  or  last,  in  the  front 
or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my 
fiiend  Sir  Roar's  dinner  almost  cold  before  the 
company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down  ;  and  have  heartily  pitied 
my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him  farced  to 
pick  and  cull  his  guests,  as  they  sat  at  the  several 
parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths 
according  to  their  respective  ranks  and  qualities. 
Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought 
had  been  altogether  uninfected  with  ceremony, 
gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  particular. 
Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning,  he 
will  not  help  himself  at  dinner  till  I  am  served. 
When  we  are  goinf  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind 
me ;  and  last  niffut  as  we  were  walking  into  the 
fields,  stopped  snort  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upon  my  making  si^ns  to  him  to  set  over, 
told  me  with  a  serious  smile,  that  sure  I  oelieved 
they  had  no  manners  in  the  country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the 
point  of  good-breeding,  which  relates  to  the  con- 
yersation  among  men  of  mode,  and  which  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  w&s 
certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well- 
bred  man  to  express  everything  that  had  the 
most  remote  appearance  of  being  obscene,  in  mod- 
est terms  ana  distant  phrases ;  while  the  clown, 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain,  homely 
terms  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  natural. 
This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried 
to  an  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiff, 
formal,  and  precise:  for  which  reason  (as  hypo- 
crisy in  one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 
in  another)  conversation  is  in  a  mat  measure  re- 
lapsed into  the  first  extreme;  so  that  at  present  sev- 
eral of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those 
who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the 
most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  language, 
and  utter  themselyes  often  in  such  a  manner  as  a 
clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding,  which 
reigns  among  the  coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not 
yet  made  its  way  into  the  country :  and  as  it  is 
impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
sation to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
Profession  of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if 
le  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  left  in  the  lurch.    Their  good-breeding 


will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  wfl 
thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowna,  while  thej 
cy  themselves  talking  together  like  men  oi 
and  pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good-breediiiff,  wU 
have  hitherto  insisted  upon,  regard  benayioi 
conversation,  there  is  a  third  which  tunit  i 
dress.  In  this,  too,  the  country  tie  TCfy  i 
behindhand.  The  rural  beaux  are  not  jdt  gc 
of  the  fashion  that  took  place  at  the  time  o 
revolution,  but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  * 
and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in^  many  ' 
are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  hi 
of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  npoi 
western  circuit,  having  promised  to  give  n 
account  of  the  several  modes  and  fashiona 
prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  thi 
which  he  passes,  I  shall  defer  the  enlarging 
this  last  topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter 
him,  which  I  expect  every  post. — ^L. 


No.  120.]    WEDNESDAY.  JULY  18,  11 

Kquktom  credo,  quia  dt  divinttiu  Oik 

Ingonium TiBO^  Qvmg.  i^ 

^I  deem  their  breaatt  inspire 

With  ft  dlTlne  aagadty. 

Mr  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  meny 
me  upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my  time  ai 
his  poultry.  He  has  caught  me  twice  or  1 
looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  time 
ting  an  hour  or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  e 
ens.  He  tells  me  he  believes  I  am  peno 
acquainted  with  every  fowl  about  hia  house ; 
such  a  particular  cock  my  favorite ;  and  freqa 
complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  mc 
my  company  than  himself. 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
those  speculations  of  nature  which  are  to  be 
in  a  country  life ;  and  as  my  reading  hat 
much  lain  amon?  books  of  natural  history,  ] 
not  forbear  recollecting  upon  this  occaaioi 
several  remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in  aol 
and  comparing  them  with  what  falls  undc 
own  ()bser\'ation :  the  ar^ments  for  Proyi 
drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  animals 
in  ray  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  dil 
from  that  of  every  other  kind:  and  yet  tb 
not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles  or  twist  i 
fibers  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render 
more  proper  for  that  particular  animal's  w 
life  than  any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  i 
have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatnrc 
lust  and  hunger.  The  first  is  a  perpetoa 
upon  thcni  to  propagate  their  kind ;  tae  lat 
prc^rve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  diflRerei 
grees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  I 

{roung,  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  fc 
caving  a  posterity.  Some  creatures  cast 
eggs  as  chance  directs  them,  and  think  of 
no  farther ;  as  insoctH  and  several  kinds  of 
Others,  of  n  nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  be 
deposit  them  in,  and  there  leave  them ;  a 
serpent,  the  crocudilc.  and  ostrich :  others 
their  eggf^  and  tend  the  birth  tUl  it  is  lial 

'shift  for  itself. 

'     What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  d 

!  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  o))8erve  a  parti 
plan  in  the  stnicturt^  of  itfi  iH*ht,  and  oirec 

I  the  same  specie.<t  t(»  work  after  the  same  mode! 

i  cannot  hv  imitation  ;  for  though  you  hatch  a 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  i 
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wu  Iriiid,  the  nert  it  makes  Bhall  be  the 
» the  Ujing  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other 

*  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason  ; 
B  animals  indued  with  it  to  as  great  a  de- 
fOMn,  their  buildings  would  be  as  different 
,  aceording  to  the  different  conveniences 
f  would  proposeHo  themselres. 

not  mnarkable  that  the  same  temper  of 
;  which  raises  this  genial  warmth  in  ani- 
wold  cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the 
idi  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal- 
id  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects 
lapporfand  sustenance  of  their  respective 

wt  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the  parent 
be  so  violent  while  it  lasts,  and  tnat  it 
Last  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the 
iton  of  the  voung  ? 

iolenoc  of  tnis  natural  love  is  ezomplt- 
«  very  barbarous  experiment;  which  I 
ote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent 
md  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  men- 
luch  an  instance  of  cnielty;  because  there 
ig  can  so  effectually  show  the  strungth  of 
Dciple  in  animals  of  which  I  am  here 
^.  *'  A  person,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
ms,  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the 
quisite  tortures,  offeree!  her  one  of  her 
uppies.  which  she  immedint«Iy  foil  a  lick- 
i  for  the  time  seemed  insensible  of  her 
1.  On  the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed 
nd  began  a  wailing  sort  of  cry,  which 
rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  her 
Be,  than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments." 
itwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes 
more  violent  and  intense  than  in  rational 
I,  Ptiividence  has  taken  care  that  it  should 
rngjor  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is 
» tae  young  :  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of 
t  erase,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fond- 
d  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves  ; 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in 
fc  of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the 
Mj  be  lengthened  beyond  its  usual  time, 
mervation  of  the  species  requires  it ;  as 
see  in  birds  that  drive  awa)^  their  youns^ 
as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihooa, 
inoe  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the 
confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
ppear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  supply- 

*  own  necessities. 

latnral  love  is  not  observed  in  animals  to 
mm  the  young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not 
eessary  mr  the  continuance  of  the  species ; 
•d  in  reasonable  creatures  does  it  rise  in 
(portion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downward ; 
1  family  affection  we  find  protection  grant- 
favors  bestowed,  are  greater  motives  to 
I  tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits,  or  life 

roald  wonder  to  hear  skeptical  men  dis- 
br  the  reason  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it 
oar  pride  and  priMudiccH  that  will  not  al- 
D  the  use  of  that  faculty. 

0  shows  it<wlf  in  all  occurrences  of  life  ; 
the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a 

•at  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
iion  or  the  continuance  of  his  species.— 

1  in  their  »}ncration  are  wiser  than  the 
men  ;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a 
Jeulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compa.ss. 
brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him 
deprived  of  understanding.     To  use  an 

that  comes  often  undvr  observation  : 
what  caution  dotvs  th(>  hen  provide  herself 
I  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise 
.arbance  I  when  she  has  laid  her  eggb  in 


such  a  manner  than  she  can  cover  them,  what  care 
does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all 
parte  may  partake  of  tl&  vital  warmth  1  when  she 
leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary  suste- 
nance, how  punctually  does  she  return  before  they 
have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing an  animal  I  In  the  summer  you  see  her 
giving  herself  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her 
care  for  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  rigor  of  the  season  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she 
grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays 
away  but  half  the  time.     When   the  birth  ap- 

S roaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention 
oes  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  I  not 
to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nourishment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itself ;  not  to  mention  her 
forsaking  the  nest,  if  after  the  usual  time  of  reck- 
oning the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. A  chemical  operation  could  not  be  follow- 
ed with  greater  art  or- diligence,  than  is  seen  in 
the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are  many 
birds  that  snow  an  infinitelv  greater  sagacity  in 
all  the  fureinentioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  s^une  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this 
seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species), 
considered  in  other  respects,  is  without  t£e  least 
glimmering  of  thought  or  common  sense.  She  mis- 
takes a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner.  She  is  insensible  of  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she 
lays.  She  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own 
and  those  of  another  species ;  and  when  the  birth 
appears  of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish 
it  tor  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances,  which 
do  not  cany  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  herself  or  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 
There  is  not,  in  mv  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterious  in  nature  tnan  this  instinct  in  animals, 
which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
properties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
after  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it 
the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For  my  own 
part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of  gra- 
vitation in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  nor  from  the  laws  of  mechanism,  but, 
according  to  the  best  notions  of  the  jg^reatest  phi- 
losophers, is  an  immediate  impression  from  the 
first  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  on  the 
creatures. — L. 
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■Jorla  omnia  pleDa.—TiBO.,  Ed.  Ui,  60. 
-All  thing!  art  foil  of  Joto. 


As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great 
yard  that  belongs  to  my  friend's  country  house,  I 
was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  the  different  work- 
ings of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
ducks.  The  young,  upon  the  sight  of  a  pond, 
immediately  ran  into  it ;  while  tne  stepmother, 
with  all  imaginary  anxiety,  hovered  aoout  the 
borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  element  that 
appeared  to  her  so  dangerous  and  destructive.  As 
the  different  principle  which  acted  in  these  differ- 
ent animals  cannut  \ie  termed  reason,  so  when  we 
call  it  instinct,  we  mean  something  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.    To  me.  as  I  hinted  in  my  last 

Saper,  it  seems  the  immediate  direction  of  Provi- 
ence,  and  such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  that  which  determinos  all  the  portions  of 
matter  to  their  proper  ceuterft.    A  modern  \\i\V^ 
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Bopher,  (jaoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned 
dissertation  on  tne  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers  the 
same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words, 
where  ne  sajs,  Deut  ett  anima  hruUmtm,  "  Ood 
himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes."  Who  can  tell 
what  to  call  that  seeming  sagacity  in  animals, 
which  directs  them  to  such  food  as  is  proper  for 
tl^m,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome  ?  TuUy  has  observed, 
that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its  mother,  but 
immediately  and  of  its  own  accord  it  applies 
itself  to  the  teat  Dampier,  in  his  Travels,  tells 
us,  that  when  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the 
unknown  coasts  of  America,  they  never  venture 
upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  soever  it 
may  appear,  unless  thc^  observe  that  it  is  marked 
with  tne  pecking  of  birds ;  but  fall  on  without 
any  fear  or  apprehension  where  the  birds  have 
been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like 
the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  passions  and  senses,  in 
their  greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And  here 
it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to  an^r, 
malice,  revenge,  and  all  the  other  violent  passions 
that  may  animate  them  in  search  of  their  proper 
food :  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  or  annoying  others,  or  whose  safety 
lies  chiefly  in  their  flight,  are  suspicious,  fearful, 
and  apprehensive  of  everything  they  see  or  hear ; 
while  others  that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  man, 
have  their  natures  softened  with  something  mild 
and  tractable,  and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for 
a  domestic  lijfe.  In  this  case  the  passions  gener- 
ally correspond  with  the  make  of  the  body.  We 
do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  de- 
fenseless an  animal  as  a  lamb  :  nor  the  meekness 
of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed  for  battle  and 
assault  as  the  lion.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find 
that  particular  animals  have  a  more  or  less  exqui- 
site sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  particular 
senses  which  most  turn  to  their  advantage,  and  in 
which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the  most  con- 
oerued. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  ^reat  varietjjr  of 
arms  with  which  nature  has  differently  fortified 
the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of  animals — such  as 
elaws,  hoofs,  honis,  teeth,  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a 
sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
served by  naturalists,  that  it  must  be  some  hidden 
principle,  distinct  from  what  we  call  reason,  which 
instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their  arms, 
and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  because  they  naturally  defend  them- 
selves with  that  part  in  which  their  strength  lies, 
before  the  weapon  be  fonued  in  it :  as  is  remark- 
able in  lambs,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within 
doors  and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own  Kpt^- 
cies,  punh  at  those  who  approach  them  with  their 
foreiieadM,  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  (j^neral  observations  an  in- 
stance, which  Mr.  Locke  has  piven  us,  of  Provi- 
di'uce  even  in  the  ini]K'rfections  of  a  creature 
which  s(>4>ins  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  in 
the  wlmle  nniniul  world.  "Wo  inav,'  says  he, 
"  fmni  the  uuike  of  an  oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude, 
thai  it  hus  not  so  many  nor  so  c^uick  8en.ses  as  a 
man.  or  several  otlii-r  animals;  nor  if  it  b:ui. 
would  it.  in  tliat  state  a^l(l  incapacity  of  transfer- 
ring itM'lf  from  one  pL'ice  to  another,  lie  hett»'n»d 
by  them.  What  >;<H»d  would  sijrht  and  hearinjr 
dolu  a  cr^-atun*  that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from 
the  ihjwl.  wherein  at  a  distance  it  iXTCoivea  gocKl 
Of  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation 
Im  uu  iutionvvuience  to  an  animal  that  must  be  still 


where  chance  has  once  plaeed  it^and  tlierB  neili 
the  afflux  of  colder  or  wanner,  dean  or  firal  wall 
as  it  happens  to  come  to  it." 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Loeh 
another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  Move,  who  ciMa 
from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal  wkdi 
Providence  has  left  defectiTe,  but  at  the  eai 
time  has  shown  its  wisdom  In  the  formation  « 
that  organ  in  which  it  eeema  cluellT  to  ha 
failed.  "What  is  more  obviona  ana  ofdiaa 
than  a  mole ;  and  yet  what  more  palpaUe  an 
ment  of  Providence  than  she  7  the  membara  of  ■ 
body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her  natora  and  wm 
ner  of  life :  for  her  dwelling  beine  under  ffmoi 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nature  naa  ao  oMe« 
ly  fitted  her  with  eyes,  that  naturaliata  can  aoB 
agree  whether  she  nave  any  cr^  at  all,  or  no.  B 
for  amends,  what  she  is  capaolo  of  for  her  date 
and  warning  of  danser,  she  has  verj  wnineiit 
conferred  upon  her ;  for  she  is  excfteding  quick  i 
hearing.  And  then  her  short  tail  and  ahoit  l^i 
but  broad  fore-feet  srmed  with  short  daws ;  i 
see  by  the  event  to  what  purpose  they  are,  aha  i 
swiftly  workingherself  under  ground,  and  maUi 
her  way  so  fast  in  the  earth  as  they  that  bdiold 
cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs,  thmfore,  are  alia 
.that  she  need  die  no  more  than  will  aerve  (I 
mere  thickness  of  her  body  ;  and  her  fore-feet  i 
broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much  earth  at 
time ;  and  little  or  no  tail  she  haa,  becauae  d 
courses  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  mooi 
of  whose  kindred  she  is ;  but  Uvea  under  tl 
earth,  and  is  fain  to  dig  herself  a  dwelling  tha 
And  she  makine  her  way  through  ao  thick  an  d 
ment,  which  wiu  not  yield  easily,  as  the  air  or  ti 
water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  i 
long  a  train  behind  her  ;  for  her  enemy  might  i 
upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out,  before  abe  hi 
completed  or  got  full  possession  of  her  worita." 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle'a  I 
mark  upon  this  last  creature,  who  I  ramcnil 
somewhere  in  his  works  observes,  that  tho^ 
the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  commoa 
thought)  she  has  not  sight  enough  to  diatingoi 
particular  objects.  Her  eye  is  said  to  hnya  m  • 
numor  in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  ffiTo  her  t) 
idea  of  lig:ht,  but  of  nothing  else,  andia  ao  fam 
that  tliis  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the  anioi 
Whenever  she  comes  up  into  broad  day,  abe  mw 
be  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unksa  she  were  tb 
affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  OTa,  ai 
immediately  warning  her  to  bury  heraelf  in  1 
proper  element.  More  sight  would  be  ntslaai 
ner,  as  none  at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  aa  aeem  t 
most  imperfect  works  of  nature ;  and  if  Proi 
dence  shows  itself  even  in  the  blemiahea  of  Um 
creatiires,  how  much  more  does  it  disooTer  itsc 
in  the  several  endowments  which  it  haa  rariooi 
In^^towed  upon  such  creatures  as  arc  more  or  k 
finished  and  completed  in  their^  several  facultii 
according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  th 
are  post^nl. 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compi 
a  body  of  natural  history,  the  .best  that  coulxT 

fathered  together  from  Dooks  and  obaenratioi 
f  the  8<'veral  writers  among  them  took  each  \ 
particular  species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  accoa 
of  its  orip;iii,  birth,  and  education  ;  its  policM 
hostilities,  and  alliances,  with  the  frame  and  tc 
tun*  of  its  inward  niid  outward  parts,  and  part 
ularly  those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  ai 
innN.  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state ' 
W\\\'r  ill  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
would  be  one  of  the  l>est  services  their  studi 
could  do  mankind,  and  not  alittle  redound  tot 
glory  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 
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It  is  tnie,  Bueh  a  natural  history,  after  all  the 
diaqiiirtiiiuns  of  ihe  learued,  would  be  intinitelv 
iKort  and  defective.  Seas  and  deserts  hide  mif- 
Binis  of  animals  from  our  obseryation.  Inuamcr- 
■fale  artifices  and  stratagems  are  acted  in  the 
"howling  wilderness"  and  in  the  "^reat  deep/' 
than  can  never  come  to  our  knowledge.  Beside 
that  there  are  iufinitelj  more  species  of  creatures 
which  are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with. 
die  help  of  the  finest  glasses,  than  of  such  as  are 
bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold  of. 
However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animals 
w  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we 
might  easily  form  a  conclusion  of  the  rest ;  that 
the  name  variety  of  wisdom  and  goodness  runs 
trough  the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  crea- 
ture in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  safety  and 
tabsistence  in  ita  proper  station. 

TulJv  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  na- 
lond  history,  in  his  second  book  concerning  the 
ITatore  of  tue  Gods  ;  and  that  in  a  style  so  raised 
hj  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the 
rabject  «x)ve  raillery  and  ridicule,  which  fre- 
qnenily  fall  on  such  nice  observations  w-heu  they 
tlm>ugh  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. — L. 


No.  122.]     FRIDAY,  JULY  20,  1711. 

JueanUiu  in  via  pro  vehkulo  ett. — 1*ubl.,  Syr.  Fmg. 
Aa  agrtttmkim  ooaapAoion  upou  the  roml  is  m  good  u  a  ooach. 

A  may's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heart ;  his  next,  to  escape 
Qls  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  last  interferes 
with  the  former,  it  ouglit  to  be  entirely  neglected  ; 
bm  oiherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  an  honest  mind,  than  to  see  those  appro- 
btitions  which  it  urives  itself,  seconde<l  by  the  ap- 
plaiittes  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more  sure  of  his 
conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upon 
his  own  behavior  is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed 
bj  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

Ify  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who 
is  not  only 'at  peace  within  himself,  but  beloved 
and  esteemed  oy  all  alH)Ut  him.  He  receives  a 
BQitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benevolence  to 
mankind,  in  the  returns  of  afleotiott  and  good-will 
vhich  are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  in  his 
neighborhood.  I  lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd 
instaueeii  of  that  eeneral  respect  which  is  shown 
to  the  i^od  old  knight.  He  would  needs  carry 
Will  Wimble  and  myself  with  him  to  the  county 
assises.  As  we  were  np«>n  the  road.  Will  Wimble 
joined  a  couple  of  plain  men  who  rode  before  us, 
■nd  conversed  with  them  for  some  time ;  during 
which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  witli 
their  characters. 

"  The  first  of  them,"  says  he,  "  that  has  a  spa- 
niel by  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about  a  hundred 
pounj-i  a-year,  an  honVst  man.  He  is  just  within 
the  iTiTne-act.  and  qualifiinl  to  kill  a  hare  or  a 
pbca^iit.  He  knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun 
twice  or  thrice  a  W(>ek  ;  and  bv  that  means  lives 
much  rhiraper  than  ihos*.*  who  fiavcnot  so  goo<I  an 
estai*.'  ci-^  hims«*lt*.  Htt  W4)uld  l>e  a  gijod  neighbor 
if  hv  did  not  dt'Stroy  so  many  partridges.  In 
shorr,  h**  is  a  \iTy  s«?nsible  man — shoots  flying' — 
snd  han  bcH'n  ^evl•^al  times  foreman  of  the  petty- 
juxy. 

"  The  other  that  ride*  along  with  him  is  Tom 
ToiK-hy.  a  fillow  faiiiuus  for  tukini^'the  law' of 
ever\b«'dv.  Tliinr  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
he  ifvo?!  tlint  he  lia'i  not  sueil  at  a  quarter-Kessions. 
The  r<»,{ui{  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law 
with  :h4-  widow.  His  head  is  full  of  costx,  dama- 
ge*, and  ejectments.    He  plagued  a  couple  of  ho- 


nest gentlemen  so  lone  for  a  trespass  in  breaking 
one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  sell  the 
ground  it  inclosed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
prosecution.  His  father  left  him  fourscore  pounds 
a  year ;  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often, 
that  he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is 
going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  wiUow-tree." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  RJ^iuK  me  this  account  of 
Tom  Touchy.  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  com- 
panions stopped  short  till  he  came  up  to  them. 
After  havinjjf  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger, 
Will  told  him  that  Mr.  Toucny  and  he  must  ap- 
peal to  him  upon  a  dispute  that  arose  between 
them.  Will,  it  seems,  had  been  giving  his  fellow- 
traveler  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in 
such  a  hole ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hear- 
ing out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
if  he  pleased,  might  "  take  the  law  of  him,"  for 
fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  heard  them  both  upon  a  round  trot ;  and 
after  having  paused  some  time,  told  them  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  ^ive  his  judgment 
rashly,  that  "  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides." 
They  were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
knight's  determination,  because  neither  of  them 
found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it.  Upon  which 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  sitting  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  tne  justices  had  taken  their 
places  upon  the  bench,  tney  made  room  for  the 
old  knignt  at  the  head  of  them  ;  who  for  his  repu- 
tation in  the  country  took  occasion  to  whisper  in 
the  judge's  ear,  that  he  w^^  glad  his  lordship  had 
met  with  BO  much  good  weaUier  in  his  circuit  I 
was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  with 
much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that 
great  appearance  of  solemnity  which  so  properly 
accompanies  such  a  public  administration  of  our 
laws ;  when,  after  at)out  an  hour's  sitting,  I  ob- 
st^rved,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a 
trial,  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was 
in  some  pain  for  him,  until  I  found  he  had  acauit- 
ted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences  with  a  look 
of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upou  his  first  rising  tlic  court  was  nushed,  and 
a  general  whisper  ran  among  the  country  people, 
that  Sir  Roger  "  was  up."  The  speech  he  made 
was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  witn  an  account  of  it ;  and  I 
believe  was  not  so  much  designed  by  the  knight 
himself  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a 
figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  ciiMiit  in  tht 
country. 

I  was  highly  delighted  when  the  court  rose,  to 
see  the  g(>iitlemen  of  the  country  gathering  about 
my  old  friend,  and  striving  who  should  compli- 
ment him  most ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordi- 
nary people  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a 
little  admiring  his  courage,  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd 
accident ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir 
Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem. 
When  we  were  arrived  ujwn  the  verge  of  his 
estate,  we  stopptid  at  a  little  inn,  to  rest  ourselves 
and  our  horsvs.  The  man  of  the  house  had,  it 
secniH,  l)een  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's 
family :  and  to  do  honor  to  his  old  master,  had 
somt'^tiine  since,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him 
up  in  a  sign-post  before  the  door;  so  that  the 
knight's  head  hung  out  upon  the  road  about  a 
week  before  he  hiius«>lf  knew  anything  of  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  accrual nted 
with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  indiscretion  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  affi?ctiou  and  lyood-will,  he 
only  told  him  that  he  had  madu  YiVuiXAMV^gEL^ 
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eompUment;  and  'when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a  more 
decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  sreat  an  honor  for  any 
man  under  a  duko ;  but  told  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches, 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  charee  of  it. 
Accordingly  they  got  a  painter,  by  the  knight's 
directions,  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  to  the  features  to  change 
it  to  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not  have 
known  this  story,  had  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir 
Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  hearing  tnat  his 
honor's  hei^  was  brought  last  night  with  the  alter- 
ations that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon 
this,  my  friend,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  re- 
lated the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not 
forbear  discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth 
than  ordinary  upon  tne  appearance  of  this  mon- 
strous face,  under  which,  notwithstanding  it  was 
made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resem- 
blance of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing 
me  laueh.  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought 
it  possible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  disguise. 
I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence  ,*  but  upon  the 
^night's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was 
not  still  more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I  com- 
posed my  countenance  in  the  best  manner  I  could, 
and  repaed,  "  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
aides." 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  be- 
havior in  them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as 
ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. — L. 


No.  123.]    SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1711. 

Doctriiut  Bed  rim  promoret  innitaiii, 

HecUquo  cultos  pectora  robonnt: 

Utcunque  defecere  mores, 

DeUeooraat  bene  nata  culpa. — Hor,  4,  Od.  It,  33. 

Yet  the  best  blood  l^  learning  it  refln'd, 
And  virtue  amu  the  solid  mbid; 
While  vice  wUl  stain  the  noblest  nee, 
And  the  paternal  stamp  efboe. — Oumswortb. 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  tlio  air  with  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a  fresh-colored 
ruddv  young  man  who  rode  by  us  full  s^Mjed,  with  a 
couple  of  servants  behind  him.  Upon  my  inquiry 
who  he  was.  Sir  Ro^r  told  me  he  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been 
educated  by  a  tender  mother  that  lived  not  many 
miles  from  the  place  where  we  were.  She  is  a 
very  good  lady,  sa^s  my  friend,  but  took  so  much 
care  of  her  son's  healtn,  that  she  has  made  him 
^[ood  for  nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  read- 
ing was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the 
woods  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, or  to  canr  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder.  To 
Ix"  brief,  I  founa,  by  my  friend's  account  of  him, 
that  he  had  got  a  great  stock  of  health,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  business 
only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accom- 
plished young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these 
parU,  I  have  seen  and  heara  innumerable  in- 
stances of  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who, 
either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates 
they  are  born  to,  and  therefore  Uiinking  all  other 
accomplishments  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing 
these  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them  by 
the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  domestics,  or 
from  the  same  foolish  thought  prevailing  in  those 
who  have  the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no 
mahner  of  use  but  to  keep  up  their  families,  and 


transmit  their  lands   and  houaea  in  a  line  1 
posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  atoiy  I  liM 
heard  of  two  friends,  which  I  shall  give  ■ 
readers  at  large,  under  feigned  names.  T1 
moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be  useful,  thoajgb  tha 
are  some  circumstances  which  make  it  rsA 
appear  like  a  novel,  than  a  true  story. 

£udoxus  and  Leontine  beG;an  the  world  wk 
small  estates.      They  were  both  of  them  mi 
of  good    sense   and   great  virtue.      They  nr 
secuted   their  studies  toother  in  their  eani 
years,  and  entered  into  such  a  friendship  as  lasb 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.    Eudoxus,  at  his  first  • 
ting  out  in  the  world,  threw  himself  into  a  con 
where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  i 
quired  abilities,  he  made  his  way  from  one  pc 
to  another,  until  at  length  he  had  raised  a  Vi 
considerable  fortune.    Leontine,  on  the  contcw 
sought  all  opportunities  of  improving  his  mil 
by  study,  conversation,  and  travel.     He  was  i 
only  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences,  but  wi 
the  most  eminent  professors  of  them  Uiroughi 
Europe.    He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interests 
its  princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  th 
courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with  the  name  of 
extraordinary  person  in  the  Gasette  whom  he  b 
not  either  talked  to  or  seen.    In  short,  he  had 
well  mixed  and  digested  his  knowledge  of  n 
and  books,  that  he  made  one  of  the  most  acoo 
plished  persons  of  his  age.    During  the  wk 
course  ot  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  nf 
punctual    correspondence    with    Eudoxus,    n 
often  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  princi; 
men  about  court,  by  the  intelligence  which 
received  from  Leontine.    When  they  were  b 
turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which,  according 
Mr.  Cowley,  "  there  is  no  dallying  with  lifi 
they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  tl 
haa  taken  in  the  beginning  of  their   lives, 
retire,  and  pass  the  remainacr  of  their  days 
the  country.    In  order  to  this,  they  both  of  tl 
married  much  about  the  same  time.    Leonti 
with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune,  bought  a  If 
of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay  within 
neighl>orh(H>d  of  his  friend  Eudoxus,  who  1 
purchased  an  estate  of  as  many  thousands.    T 
were  both  of  them  fathers  about  the  same  tin 
Eudoxus  having  a  son  born  to  him,  and  Leoni 
a  daughter ;  but  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of 
latter,  nis  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his  happii 
was  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  b 
of  her  daughter.    His  affliction  would  have  I 
insupportable,  had  not  he  been  comforted  by 
daily  visits  and  conversations  of  his  friend, 
they  were  one  day  talking  together  with  C 
usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  considering  how  ii 
pable  he  wa»  of  giving  his  daughter  a  pn 
education  in  his  own  house,  and  Eudoxus  refl 
ing  on    the    ordinary  behavior  of    a  son  ' 
knows  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  esl 
they  l>oth  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  child 
namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred   np  ^ 
Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  the  girl  should 
with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  until  they  ^ 
each  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  that  her  son   a 
not  be  so  advantageously  brought  up  as  under 
care  of  Leontine,  and  consioering  at  the  s 


was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  educated  her  as 
own  daughter.  Tl>e  two  friends  on  each  side 
wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual  tender 
for  the  children  who  were  under  their  direct 
that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of  a  faf 
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where  the  title  wms  bat  imaginary.  Florio,  the' 
Dame  of  the  yountf  heir  that  liFed  with  Leontine,  I 
though  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affection  imaginable 
for  hia  supposed  parent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at  the 
sight  of  Eudozus,  who  visited  his  friend  very  fre- 
quently, and  waa  dictated  by  his  natural  affection, 
as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  make  himself 
aateemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.  The  boy  was 
&OW  old  enough  to  know  his  supposed  father's 
circumstaDces,  and  that  therefore  no  had  to  make 
hia  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry.  This 
eonsideration  grew  stronser  in  him  every  day,  and 
produoed  so  good  an  eflfoct,  that  he  appliea  him- 
self with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
purauita  of  everything  whicn  Leontine  recom- 
mended to  him.  His  natural  abilities,  which 
were  very  good,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  so 
excellent  a  counselor,  enabled  him  to  make  a 
quicker  progress  than  ordinary  through  all  the 
parts  of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  and  exer- 
cises with  great  applause,  he  was  removed  from 
the  univeraity  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  there  are 
vary  few  that  make  themselves  considerable  profi- 
cients in  the  studies  of  the  place,  who  know  they 
■hall  arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This 
was  not  Florio'scase ;  he  found  that  three  hundred 
a  Tear  was  but  a  poor  estate  for  Leontine  and  him- 
wlf  to  live  upon,  so  that  he  studied  without  in- 
terrairtHion  till  he  gained  a  very  good  insight  into 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  bhould  have  told  my  reader  that,  while  Florio 
lived  at  the  house  of  his  foster-father,  he  was 
always  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  family  of  £u- 
doxuV,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lcouilla 
from  her  infancy.  His  acquaintance  with  her  by 
degrees  grew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained 
up  in  all  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  be- 
came a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  despaired  of 
gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any 
indirect  methods.  Leon  ilia,  who  was  a  woman  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  joined  with  the  greatest 
mode«ly.  entertained  at  the  Mime  time  a  secret 
passion  for  Florio,  but  conducted  herself  with  so 
much  prudence  that  she  never  gave  him  the  leaftt 
intimation  of  it.  Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all 
thoNe  artA  and  improvements  that  are  proper  to 
raise  a  man*s  pnvate  fortune  and  give  nim  a 
figure  in  his  country,  but  secretly  tormented  with 
that  passion  which  bums  with  the  i^atest  fury 
io  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a 
sudden  summons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  him 
in  the  country  the  next  day  :  for  it  seems  Kudoxus 
waK  so  filled  with  the  report  of  his  son's  reputa- 
tion, that  he  could  no  ion^r  withhold  making 
himself  known  to  him.  The  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  the  house  of  his  supposed  father,  Leon- 
tine told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  something  of 
great  importance  to  communicate  to  him  ;  u|)on 
which  the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept, 
(lono  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  CTeat  house  that 
stood  in  his  neighborhood,  but  Euuoxus  took  him 
by  the  hand,  after  the  first  salutes  were  over,  and 
conducted  him  into  his  closet.  He  there  opened 
to  him  the  whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and  edu- 
cation, concluding  after  this  manner:  "  I  have  no 
nth^r  way  left  of  acknowledging  my  gratitude  to 
|jn>ntine'  than  by  marrying  you  to  Ins  daughter. 
He  shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your  father 
bv  the  discovery  I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla, 
too,  shall  be  still  my  daughter:  her  filial  piety, 
though  misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplary,  that-  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it. 
YoQ  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great 
estate  fall  to  you,  which  jou  would  have  lost  the 
relish  of  had  you  known  yourself  bom  to  it. 


Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner 
you  did  before  you  possessed  it.  I  have  left  your 
mother  in  the  next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  to- 
ward you.  She  is  making  the  same  oiscoveriee 
to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yourself." 
Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  profusion 
of  happiness,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
reply,  out  threw  himself  down  at  hia  father's  feet, 
and,  amidst  a  flood  of  teare,  kissed  and  embraced 
his  knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  expressing  in 
dumb  show  those  sentiments  of  love,  duty,  and 
gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utterance.  To 
conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half 
Eudoxus's  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontine 
and  Eudoxus  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
together :  and  receiving  in  the  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate behavior  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  just 
recompense,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects,  of  that 
care  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  them  in 
their  education. — L. 


No.  134.J    MONDAY,  JULY  23, 1711. 
A  grot  book  ia  ft  great  aTil. 

A  MAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume, 
has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communi- 
cates his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  and 
single  pieces.  We  do  not  expect  to  meet  with 
anything  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy 
preamble,  and  sevecal  words  of  course,  to  prepare 
the  raider  for  what  follows.  Nay,  authore  have 
established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  dull  sometimes ;  as  the  most  severe  reader 
makes  allowances  for  many  rests  and  nodding- 
places  in  a  voluminous  writer.  This  ^ives  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  Oreek  proverb  which  1  have 
chosen  for  my  motto,  that,  **  a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil." 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their 
thoughts  in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were  by 
piecemeal,  have  none  of  these  advantages.  We 
must  immediately  fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat 
every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papera 
are  tnrown  by  as  dull  and  insipid.  Our  matter 
must  lie  close  together,  and  either  be  wholly  new 
in  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  fh>m  our  ex- 
pression^. Were  the  books  of  our  best  authon 
thus  to  be  retailed  by  the  public,  and  every  page 
submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
readers.  I  am  afraid  we  should  complain  of  many 
flat  expressions,  trivial  observations,  beaten  to- 
pics, and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very 
well  in  the  lump.  At  tne  same  time,  notwith- 
standing some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken 
hints  and  irregular  sketcnes,  it  is  often  expected 
that  every  sheet  should  have  been  a  kind  ot  trea- 
tise, andf  make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants  in 
bulk  ;  that  a  point  of  humor  should  be  worked  up 
in  all  its  parts  :  and  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its 
most  essential  articles,  without  the  repetitions, 
tautologies,  and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged 
in  longer  labora.  The  ordinary  writera  of  moral- 
ity prescribe  to  their  readere  after  the  Galenic 
way  ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quan- 
tities. An  essay- writer  must  practice  in  the  che- 
mical method,  andgivc  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught 
in  a  few  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  ouintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would 
make  nis  appearance  in  a  penny-paper.  There 
would  be  scarce  such  a  thins  in  nature  as  a  folio  ; 
the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a  few 
shelves  ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that 
would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing 
out  separate  papers  of  this  nature  Vvqa  Yv\w^t«Ql 
authore  from  communicating  Oieir  0:io\i\^\A  \a  ^« 
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;^*    .    .K    ,.u».».  "  l:i   ihv  ci:y  8he  utteroth  her 

.*s.^».  .....:.-,.  ''U>\i  !oiif{.  ye  tfunple  ones,  will  ye 


.fc\  ■  ■■ 
•ih  .»  ■ 


■  ^ 


»  V 


.1.   k     >•■. 
tk  - 


V ! id  the  scorners  delight  in  their 
C  .d  ■  wl?»  hale  kiiowleilgc  1 " 
iviii.^  wh:ch  come  to  me  from  per- 
k'  \^..  >i<u.>e  in  Knh  Bexcs  (for  I  ma^ 
.    tu.:  .-h^UHcicr:;;  from  their  way  of  wri- 
.X .  .   uiit.-  encourage  mc  in  the  proaeou- 
a  1    .4V    utidiTUiking :    beside  that   my 
..^^    Li«'.  ihc  demand  for  these  mv  pa- 
..  ^..  L;i.:\.     It  is  at  his  instance  luat  I 
. ..  .V    »v  ii.ral  i»peculati<ms  to  the  end  of 
t     <H.>t-Kil  having  made  up  si*parate  sets 
«.    lu\   have  done  of  those  relating;  to 
,*..w..,  *.o  [►oints  of  morality,  or  subjt^cts 


* 


t\   1 » 


:. ,  ..   i!'  uioriitied.  when  sometimes  I  see 

g^.     :i.«>\ki4   a:4idi'  by   men  of  no  taste  or 

i  iu  a-  !>  ;4  kind  of  heaviness  and  igno- 

i.t  t^M  ii{iiinthe  minds  of  ordinary  men, 

».s.    :hu"l   for    knowledge    fh    break 

«.»  N    :* »       I  '*^*»  '^•"l"  **«^*'  "**^  ^"  ^  enlightened. 

^l^\  «kiH  ««V»  i'ir«*UIUT«>llU  umhTB. 

Vim.,  JSa.  U,  3G0. 
v-  V  u»,.t»i  iik«i»*»»™  Um'UI  ill  lii»r  gloomy  Hhado. 

It.  v«w  I  »""'•'  *rri.v  <*»«•  faWe  of  the  mole 
w\.  •■**  N  k* '  K  c.'IimiIuhI  many  oculists  for  the 
X...  ;  ^  Si.  xi^hi.  \\n!i  ui  last  provided  with 
.1  *■.»    .^»  %jsvi«»i'lc«:  butupm  his  cndcavor- 


■*.■■» 
• »  * 


.  ao  ii.oi'i  ihom.  hi-*  mother  told  him 

,, '^         riiHl  h|Mfl4icles,   though   tl»ey 

^,  ..   ?i.'  »'\»'  ol  a  limit,  could  be  of  no  use  i 
.  A  '      tt  («  «u»i   ilHTi'f'TO  f»)r  the  benefit  of 
^ .  ..   \..  \.  i«..Mi*h  ihi'Hi*  my  «laily  essays. 

u  ..  V  .J.'  *i..J«  *'  HIV  moles  ilirough  ignorance, 
•ti  ,N-  ♦  N- .'  *»» '  •  « <»»'  »"*  '"••''*'*  »*»f""J.'^*  <^"^T.  As 
„  \.  ..i.i  .»»  .»».'  I  HIM.  proverb.  •'That  one  man  is 
,  H,Oi  ,o.v,..»t..M  ."  «..  »?.M.erally  s]>eHking  one  ; 

.itoho.  .-  -»  »«'Mi-  ».»  M »»«'r.     It  IS  imp.>ssible  for  ; 

,1 1  .b-.oxoi  »v»..ii.«  ill  one  another  s  works  ; , 

ll,..V  b«^^'  »'^'-  ""':  f'""  •*l»'»t'*."n*^  blemishes :  thev  ; 
Ih,«  .n.UM  -I-  ih.'  l«K»'t.  '^  V  "  r^l"^  *K  ^•^*'  ^'"V  i 
•„,.U  «hi.'l»  «"'  «»»'^'«'  „„„„.MnkoH  but  the  idea  of  1 
V  ..  tH,4«ri.l  io  ihem  :  iIm'V  nnmediatelv  shut  their 

1,../,., 1.  ni.a  wichtlmw  themselves  mto  a 

;.,irM|\.»i«M.rliy.     I  have  already  caught  two  or 


Ne,  paeii,  ne  tanta  laimiii  aMOMcte  bclla: 
Neu  imlrtK  valldM  in  TiMcr»  vertiii  viraiL 

Too.,  JBn.  tI,  8S. 

Thi«  thint  of  kindrad  blood,  my  sou.  detatt. 
Nor  torn  your  Ibjroe  •gakoMt  yonr  oovntrj*!  lai-BiL 

Dbtbol 

Mt  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talk 
I  ing  of  the  malice  of  parties,  rerr  frequently  leDl 
[  us  an  accident  tliat  happened  to  him  when  he  WM 
'■  a  school-boy  which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feodl 
!  ran  high  l)etweeu  the  Round -heads  and  CavalieiA 
'  This  worthy  knight,  being  then  but  a  stripliqc 
had  occasion  to  inquire  which  waa  the  war  H 
St.  Anne's-lane ;  upon  which  the   person  wn<M 
he  spoke,   instead  of   answering  uie    queatio^ 
called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  hia 
who  had  made  Anne  a  saint  ?    The  boy  being  a 
some  confusion,  inquired  of   the  next  he  oMfc 
which  was  the  way  to  Anne*s-lanc ;  but  was  callai 
a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  \m 
in^  shown  the  way,  was  told  that  she  had  been  I 
saint  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  one  afti 
he  was  handed.    "  Upon  this,"  saja  Sir  Ro^ 
"  I  did  not  tnink  fit  to  repeat  the  former  questioa 
but  goin^  into  every  lane  of  the  neigh  oorhood 
asked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane.' 
By  which  in^nious  artifice  he  found  out  til 
place  he  inquired  after,  without  giving  offeaaetl 
an^  party^.    Sir  Roger  generally  cloaca  this  nir 
rative  with  reflections  on  the  mischief  that  pv 
ties  do  in  the  country ;  how  they  spoil  good  nei^ 
borhood,  and  make  honest  gentlemen  hate  on 
another ;  beside  that  they  manifestly  tend  to  th 
prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruction  ol 
the  G;ame. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  judgment  befall  i 
country  tlian  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  diviaiona 
rends  a  government  into  distinct  people,  aai 
makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  averse  t 
one  another,  than  if  they  were  actually  two  diflhi 
ent  nations.  The  effects  of  such  a  division  sr 
pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regan 
to  those  advantages  which  they  give  the  comnui 
enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pn 
duce  111  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  pfl 
son.  This  influence  is  very  fatal,  ooti^  to  men' 
morals  and  their  understandings ;  it  sinks  th 
virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  destroy 
even  common  sense. 

A  furious  partj  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  fid 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed 
and  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints  nata 
ally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  calumnj 
aiiQ  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  i 
word,  it  fills  a  nation  witli  spleen  and  ranea 
and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good-natoR 
compassion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  "  that  a  man  shoal 
not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  hia  enemies ;  be 
cause,"  says  he,  "if  you  indulge  this  paa&ion o; 
some  occasions,  it  wdl  rise  of  itself  in  others  *  I 
you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such  : 
vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  decrees  will  bres] 
out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends,  or  those  wb 
are  indifferent  to  you."  I  might  here  observe  hot 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derive 
the  malignity  of  hatred  from  the  passion  itseli 
and  not  from  its  object)  answers  to  that  graa 
rule  which  was  dictatea  to  the  world  about; 
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hnndred  jearB  before  this  philosopher  wrote,-*  but 
iBBtead  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a 
real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  ^uod 
men  amons  us  appear  soured  with  party  princi- 
ples, and  uienatea  from  one  another  in  such  a 
nanner  as  seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent 
with  tlie  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal 
for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the 
baaits  of  rirtuous  persons,  to  which  the  regard  of 
their  own  prirate  interest  would  never  have  be- 
trayed them. 

If  this  party-spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our 
morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  one  upon  our 
judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor  insipid  paper 
or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble  piece 
deprecaSted,  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  author.  One  who  is  actuated  by 
tku  spirit  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.  A  man 
ef  mant  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object 
men  in  two  different  mediums,  Uiat  appears  crook- 
ad  or  broken,  however  straight  and  entire  it  may 
be  in  itaelf.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a 
psraoa  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go 
oy  two  contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one 
anocher  as  light  and  darkness,  knowledge  and 
learning  suffo'  in  a  particular  manner  from  this 
Mnmgo  pvejudice,  which  at  present  prevails  among 
■U  nwka  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As 
men  formeriy  became  eminent  in  learned  societies 
bjr  their  psirts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  dis- 
t&nffnishea  themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence 
wiui  which  they  espouse  their  respective  parties. — 
Books  are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations. 
An  abaaive,  scurrilous  style  passes  fur  satire,  and 
a  doll  acheme  of  par^  notions  is  called  fine  writing. 

Thore  ia  one  piece  of  sophistry  practiced  by 
both  mdea— and  that  is,  the  taking  any  scandal- 
oos  ■tory  that  has  been  ever  whispered  or  invented 
of  a  private  man  for  a  known  undoubted  truth,  and 
mising  raitable  specvdations  upon  it.  Calumnies 
that  have  never  been  proved,  or  have  been  often 
lefoled,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  tlicse  in- 
&moua  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
npon  first  principles  granted  by  all  men,  though 
in  thoir  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  bent 
very  doubtful.  When  they  have  laid  those  foun- 
dations of  scurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
snperstmcture  is  every  way  answerable  to  them. 
If  this  shameless  practice  of  the  present  ai^  en- 
dons  much  looser,  praise  and  reproach  will  cease 
to  be  motives  of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  govern- 
■Bonts,  when  this  innuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy 
wma  long  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibei- 
lines,  and  France  oy  those  who  were  for  and  against 
the  Leogne:  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season. 
It  is  the  restless  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws  several 
well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a  spe- 
cious concern  for  their  country.  How  many 
honest  minds  are  filled  with  uncharitable  and 
barbarous  notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good?  ?rhat  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they 
not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  party, 
whom,  they  would  honor  and  esteem,  if,  instead 
of  considering  them  as  they  are  represented,  they 
knew  them  ss  they  are?  Thus  are  persons  of  the 
greatest  probi^  seduced  into  shameful  errors  and 
ptejudices,  ana  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest 
of  principles,  "the  love  of  their  country."  I  can- 
not here  iorbear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanish 
pioveit>,  "If  there  were  neither  fooU  nor  knaves 
u  Iho  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one  mind." 
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For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all 
lionest  men  would  enter  into  an  association,  for 
the  support  of  one  another  against  the  endeavors 
of  those  whom  tliey  ought  to  look  upon  as  their 
common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  be- 
long to.  Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of^^neu- 
tral  forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of  men 
in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they  are  useful  to  a 
party  ;  nor  the  best  unregarded.  Because  they  are 
above  practicing  those  methods  which  wouJid  be 
grateful  to  their  faction.  We  should  then  single 
every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him 
down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he 
might  appear:  on  the  contrary,  we  should  shelter 
distressea  innocence,  and  defend  virtue,  however 
beset  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defama- 
tion. In  short,  we  should  not  an^  longer  regard 
our  fellow-subjects  as  whigs  or  tories,  but  should 
make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the  villain 
our  enemy. — C 

No.  126.  ]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25,  1711. 

Ttm  Rtttala«T«  fuat,  nollo  diacrimiiM  habebo. 

Vmu.  JSn.,  X,  108. 

Rntaliaaa,  Trqjani,  ar«  the  suae  to  mc. — Dkydev. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the 
honest  men  of  all  partie.«i  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  association  for  the  defense  of  one  auotlier,  and 
the  confusion  of  their  common  enemies.  As  it  is 
designed  this  neutral  body  should  act  with  a  re- 
gard to  nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divost 
themselves  of  the  little  heats  and  propossessions 
that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds,  I  nave  prepared 
for  them  the  following  form  of  an  association, 
which  may  express  their  intentions  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  manner: 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in  our  consciences 
believe  two  and  two  make  four;  and  that  wu  shall 
adjudge  any  man  whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavors  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
likewise  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  that  ten 
will  not  be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at 
present.  We  do  alho  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
resolution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black  black, 
and  white  white.  And  we  shall  upon  all  occasions 
oppose  such  persons  that  upon  any  day  of  the 
year  shall  coll  black  white,  or  white  black,  with 
the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men, 
who  without  any  regard  to  places  would  endea- 
vor to  extirpate  all  such  furious  zealots  as  would 
sacrifice  one  half  their  country  to  the  passion  and 
interest  of  the  other;  as  also  such  infamous  hypo- 
crites that  arc  for  promoting  their  own  advantage 
undercolor  of  the  public  good;  with  all  the  pro- 
fligate immoral  retainers  to  each  side,  that  have 
nothing  to  recommend  thoni  but  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  leaders;  we  should  soon  see  tliat 
furious  party-spirit  extinguished,  whicl\  may  in 
time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  all 
the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  tlius  care- 
fully employ  himself  in  making  room  for  merit, 
by  throwing  down  the  worthless  and  depraved 
part  of  mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, and  ^1  this  without  any  regard  to  his 
private  interest,  would  be  no  small  benefactor  to 
nis  country. 

I  rememoer  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus  an 
account  of  a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I 
think  he  calls  the  ichneumon,  that  makes  it  tK« 
whole  business  of  his  Ufe  \a  biwk  \:hft  «\se&  <A  >^ 
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crocodile,  which  he  is  always  in  search  after. 
This  instinct  is  the  mure  remarkable,  because  the 
ichneumon  never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  ho  has 
broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  account  in 
them.  Were  it  not  for  tne  incessant  labors  of 
this  industrious  animal,  Egypt,  says  the  historian, 
would  be  overrun  with  crocodiles;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians are  so  far  from  destroying  those  pernicious 
creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  soas. 

If  we  look  into  the  behavior  of  ordinary  parti- 
sans, we  shall  find  them  far  from  resembling  this 
disinterested  animal ;  and  rather  acting  after  the 
example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  arc  ambitious 
of  destroying  a  man  of  the  mo8t  extraordinary 

Earts  and  accomplishments,  as  thinking  that  upon 
is  decease  the  same  talents,  whatever  post  tiiey 
qualified  him  for,  enter  of  course  into  his  de- 
stroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations  I  have 
endeavori'd,  as  much  as  I  am  aole,  to  extinguish 
that  pernicious  spirit  of  passion  and  prejudice 
K^ch  raffes  with  the  same  violence  in  all  parties, 
I  am  still  the  more  desirous  of  doins  some  good 
in  this  particular,  because  I  observe  t-hat  the  spirit 
of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and 
rustic  fierceness,  to  which  men  of  a  politer  con- 
versation are  wholly  strangers.  It  extends  itself 
even  to  the  return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve 
toward  one  another  an  outward  show  of  good- 
breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  intercourse  of 
civilities,  their  tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these 
outlying  parts  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  together 
at  a  cock-match.  This  humor  fills  the  country 
with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whig;  jockeys 
and  Tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention  the  innu- 
merable curses,  frowns,  and  whispers  it  produces 
at  a  quarter-sessions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any 
of  my  former  papers  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverlev  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  are  of  different 
principles — the  first  of  them  inclined  to  the  land- 
ed and  the  other  to  the  monied  interest.  This 
humor  is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable  raillery, 
which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the  club.  I 
find,  however,  that  tlie  knight  is  a  much  stronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he 
has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  keeping  up  his  interest.  In  all  our  journey 
from  London  to  his  house,  we  did  not  so  much  as 
bait  at  a  Whig  inn ;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman 
stopped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  serv- 
ants would  ride  up  to  his  master  full  speed,  and 
whisper  to  him  that  the  ma.ster  of  the  house  was 
against  such  a  one  in  the  last  el<>ction.  This  often 
betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer :  for  we 
were  not  so  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  inn- 
keeper; and  provided  our  landlord's  principles 
were  sound,  did  not  take  any  Rotice  of  the  stale- 
ness  of  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the 
more  inconvenient,  because  the  better  the  host 
was,  the  worse  generally  were  his  accommoda- 
tions; the  fellow  knowing  very  well  that  those 
who  were  his  friends  would  talce  up  with  coarse 
diet  and  a  hard  lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all 
the  while  I  was  upon  the  road  I  dreaded  entering 
into  a  house  of  any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  ap- 
plauded for  an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I 
daily  find  more  instances  of  this  narrow  party 
humor.  Being  upon  the  bowling-green  at  a  neigh- 
boring m<arket-town  the  other  day  (for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  once 
a  week),  I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a 
better  premnce  and  genteeler  behavior  than  ordi- 


nary; but  was  much  Borprised  that,  notwithtliat 
ing  he  was  a  very  fair  better,  nobodv  would  tal| 
him  up.  But  upon  inciuiry,  I  founa  that  he  Vp 
one  who  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  a  fomv 
parliament,  for  which  reason  there  wm  not  a  warn 
upon  the  bowling-green  who  would  have  so  mni 
correspondence  wiui  him  as  to  win  his  miNMf  il 
him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  natore,  I  nH 
not  omit  one  which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wia 
ble  was  the  other  day  relating  several  stnp| 
stories  that  he  had  picked  up,  nobody  kncNi 
where,  of  a  certain  ereat  man;  and  upon  my  alH 
ing  at  him,  as  one  toat  was  suiprisea  to  hear  sad 
things  in  the  country — ^which  nad  never  been  i 
much  as  whispered  in  the  town — ^Will  atopn 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  after  ail 
ner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear  if  ha  vi 
sure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  soch  aspU 
of  dissension  in  the  country ;  not  only  as  it  di 
stroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and  renders  • 
in  a  manner  barbarians  toward  one  anoUier,  bi 
as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  M 
breaches,  and  transmits  our  present  passions  m 
prejudices  to  our  posterity.  For  my  own  naiL 
am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeas  of 
civil  war  in  these  our  divisions;  and  therefors  Ofl 
not  but  bewail,  as  in  their  first  principjea^  tl 
miseries  and  calamities  of  our  chiloren 
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How  much  of  emptineM  we  find  in  thinfil 

It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  oos 
ing  in  of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  oofbe,si 
hear  the  old  knight  read  Dyer's  Letter;  whi^  I 
does  with  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  in  I 
audible  voice,  smiling  very  often  at  those  litt 
strokes  of  satire  which  are  so  frequent  in  ti 
writings  of  that  author.  I  afterward  eomnm 
cate  to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive  md 
the  quality  of  Spectator.  The  following  IsH 
chancinjB[  to  please  him  more  than  ordinaiy,  I  riii 
publish  it  at  his  request. 

"  Ma.  Speotator, 

"You  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  wbi 
month  at  the  expense  of  the  countiy;  it  la  M 
high  time  that  you  should  give  the  countiy  ttl 
revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  tl 
places  the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  eztnf 
gances.  Their  petticoats,  which  began  to  hsa 
and  swell  l)efore  you  left  us,  are  now  blown  i 
into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  d 
more  and  more.  In  short.  Sir,  since  our  worn 
know  themselves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  Sn 
tator,  they  will  be  kept  within  no  compaas.  z 
praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  modes^ 
their  head-dresses;  for  as  the  humor  of  a  aick  p 
son  is  often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  anola 
their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  instead  of  bei 
entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from  tb 
heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  hi 
lost  in  heiffht  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and  « 
trary  to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the  fee 
dations  at  the  same  time  that  they  shorten  I 
superstructure.  Were  they,  like  Spanish  jenni 
to  impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  could  not  hi 
thought  on  a  more  proper  invention.  But  as ' 
do  not  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  petticoat, 
that  it  contains  an3rthing  more  than  what  was  si 
posed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier  make,  ws  I 
wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it 

"The  women  give  out  in  defense  of  thess  wi 
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•  tlie^jr  tm  airy,  and  ▼vrj  proper  for 
at  thus  I  look  'upon  to  be  only  a  pre- 
piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  we 
a  more  moderate  summer  these  many 
L  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain 
in  the  weather.  Beside,  I  would  fain 
ndar<onstitutioned  ladies,  why  they 
ra  more  cooling  than  their  mothers 

ml  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion 

has  of  late  years  been  very  saucy, 

liooppetticoat  is  made  use  of  to  keep 

inee.    It  is  most  certain  that  a  wo- 

cannot  be  better  intrenched  than 
inner  in  circle  within  circle,  amidst 
7  of  outworks  and  lines  of  circum- 
L  female  who  is  thus  invest(>d  in 
I  sufficiently  secured  against  the  ap- 
in  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well 

Oeorgu  Etherege's  way  of  making ' 
Tub,'*  as  in  the  midst  of  so  many ; 

lese  various  conjectures  there  are  men 
ma  tempers,  who  look  upon  the  hoop- 
a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will  have 
irtends  the  downfall  of  the  French 
ierve  that  the  farthingal  Appeared  in 
ittle  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells 
loodiihed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
OD  as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For 
a  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign  that  multi- 
ling  into  the  world  rather  than  going 

time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
Its,  I  coul^  not  forbear  blaming  her 
loughts  for  walking  abroad  when  she 
her  time,'  but  soon  recovered  myself 
ror,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part 
I  far  gone'  as  herself.    It  is  in'ncnilly 
e  crafty  women  have  thus  oetniyed 
aions   into  hoops,  that  they  might! 
booessory  to  their  own  concealments,  j 
wans  escape  the  censure  of  the  world: ' 
rals  have  sometimes  dressed  two  or ! 
of  their  friends  in  their  own   habit, 
ght  not  draw  upon  themselves  any 
acks  from  the  enemy.     The  stnitting 
othsall  distinctions  .'levels  the  mother  i 
ighter,  and  sets  maids  and  matrons. ! 
(u>ws,  upon  the  same  bottom.     lu  the  j 
'.  cannot  but  be  troubled  to   sec  so  | 
haped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up. 
g  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  wo- 

hia  fashion  get  among  the  ordinary 
NiUic  ways  would  bo  so  crowded,  that 
rant  strwt-nxim.  Several  conj^rega- 
best  fashion  find  themselves  alreouv 
traitened  ;  and  if  the  mode  increase^  1 
not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into 
1  convent icleR."  Should  our  sex  at  the 
ke  it  into  their  heads  to  wear  trunk 
who  knows  what  their  indignation  at 
reatment  may  drive  them  to?)  a  man 
would  fill  a'wholc  pew. 
iw,  Sir,  it  is  reci^raed  of  Alexander 
at  in  his  Indian  expedition  he  buried 
i  of  armor,  which  ny  his  directions 
inch  too  big  for  any  of  his  soldiers, 
ire  posterity  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
ke  them  believe  he  had  commanded 


an  army  of  gianta.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one  of 
the  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in 
any  repository  of  curiosities,  it  would  lend  into 
the  same  error  the  senerationa  that  lie  some  re- 
moves from  us ;  unless  we  can  believe  our  pos- 
terity will  think  so  disrespectfully  of  their  great- 
grandmothers,  that  they  made  tnemselves  mon- 
strous to  appear  amiable. 

"  When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  rotunda  in 
all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  philo- 
sopher, wlio  after  having  entered  into  an  %7P- 
tian  temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the 
place,  at  length  discovered  a.  little  black  monkey 
enshrined  in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  he  could 
not  forbear  crying  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
worshipers,  'What  a  magnificent  place  is  here  for 
such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant  I ' 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one 
of  your  papers,  to  avoid  descending  to  particular-/ 
ities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will  not  tnink  it  be- 
low you,  on  so  extraordmay  an  occasion,  to  un- 
hoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  unfashionable 
tympany  that  is  got  among  them.  I  am  apt  to 
thiuK  tne  petticoat  will  shrink  of  its  own  accord 
at  your  first  coming  to  town  ;  at  least  a  touch  of 
your  pen  will  make  it  contraict  itself  like  the  sen- 
sitive plant,  and  by  that  means  oblise  several  who 
are  either  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentous 
novelty,  and  among  the  rest, 

C.  "  Your  humble  servant."  etc. 
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J  10  alM,  act  It,  Kene  A,  where  Duffiy,  a 
Ghraat  Into  » tub  withoat »  bottom,  which  he 
te  "feif"  oa  hU  ahouldenp  hla  head  oominf 


WoMxir  in  their  nature  are  much  more  ^y  and 
joyous  than  men  ;  whether  it  be  that  their  olood 
IS  more  refined,  their  fibers  more  delicate,  and 
their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile ;  or 
whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not 
be  a  kind  of  sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  wo- 
men, gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  should  each 
of  them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particu- 
lar bias  which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds, 
that  it  may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them 
out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly 
happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  action  af- 
fects the  character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and 
the  other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should 
beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage 
philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallant^ 
Where  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the 
man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman 
into  a  coquette ;  the  man  grows  sullen  and  mo- 
rose, the  woman  impertinent  and  fantastical. 

By  what  I  liave  said,  we  may  conclude,  men  and 
women  were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another, 
that  the  pains  and  anxieties  or  the  husband  might 
be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness  and  good  humor 
of  the  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered, 
care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the 
family,  like  a  shin  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants 
neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

Natural  hij>torians  observe  (for  while  I  am  in 
the  country,  I  must  fetch  my  allusions  from 
thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have  voices  ;  that 
their  songs  begin  a  little  before  breeding-time, 
and  end  a  little  after :  that  while  the  hen  is  coy- 
ering  her  ogffs,  the  male  generalljr  takes  his  stand 
upon  a  neignboriog  bough  within  her  hearinjg : 
and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her  with 
his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer  than 
till  a  brood  of  young  onea  aritea  from  \\,\  w>  ^IhalL 
in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cuet  tlAbla«^  ^^  ^^ 
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■teto,  if  I  maj  so  call  it,  lie  pincipAllj 
upon  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as.  m  our  gpe- 
eies,  the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  to«etiier 
for  life,  and  the  main  burden  rests  upon  the  for- 
mer, nature  has  giren  all  the  little  arts  of  sooth- 
ing and  blandishment  to  the  female,  that  she  maj 
cheer  and  animate  her  companion  in  a  constant 
t  and  assiduous  application  to  the  making  a  provis> 
ion  for  his  family,  and  the  educating  of  their  com- 
mon children.  This  howerer  is  not  to  be  taken 
80  strictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  re- 
ciprocal, and  incumbent  on  both  parties;  but  only 
to  set  forth  what  seems  to  hsve  oeen  the  general 
intention  of  nature,  in  the  different  inclinations 
and  endowments  which  are  bestowed  on  the  dif- 
ferent sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  wo- 
man were  made  with  this  rariety  of  temper,  if  we 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we  find  that 
they  choose  rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
person  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  vol- 
atile humor  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  such 
as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  counterbalance 
it  It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  the  cox- 
comb carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense. 
When  we  see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of 
insipid  life  and  lauffhter,  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  femue  favorite.  Noise  and  flutter 
are  such  accomplishments  as  they  cannot  with- 
stand. To  be  short,  the  passion  of  an  ordinary 
woman  for  a  man  is  nothing  else  than  self-love 
diverted  upon  another  object.  She  would  have 
the  lover  a  woman  in  everything  but  the  sex.  I 
do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this  part  of 
womankind,  than  Uiose  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden : 

Our  thoughU«M  mz  in  caui^t  bj  outward  fonn. 
And  empty  noise;  and  loves  itaelf  in  man. 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the 
sex,  as  it  frequently  joins  them  to  men  who,  in 
their  own  thoughts,  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
selves ;  or  if  tney  chance  to  be  good-humored, 
serve  only  to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame  their 
follies,  and  aggravate  their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to  them 
after  marriage  than  before.  It  represents  to  their 
imaginations  the  faithful,  prudent  hunband,  as  an 
honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal ;  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  fine,  gay  gentleman  that 
laughs,  sing^,  and  dresses  so  mucn  more  agree- 
id>ly. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of 
their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their  husbands, 
it  operates  with  the  same  pernicious  influence  to- 
ward their  children,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish 
themselves  in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that 
appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother. 
Sne  admires  in  her  son  what  she  loved  in  her  gal- 
lant ;  and  by  that  means  contributes  all  she  can 
to  perpetuate  herself  in  a  worthless  progeny. 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  livenr  instance  of 
this  sort  of  women.  Notwithstanding  she  was 
married  to  Marcus  Aureliun,  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  she 
thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier 
flentleman;  and  had  taken  such  care  to  accomplish 
her  son  Commodus  according  to  her  own  notions 
of  a  fine  man,  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  fi^er,  he  became  the  most  foolish  and 
abandoned  tyrant  that  ever  wa<«  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire,  signalizing  himself  in 
nothing  but  the  fignting  of  prizes,  and  knocking 
oat  men's  brains.  As  he  nad  no  taste  of  true 
gkny,  we  see  him  in  several  medals  and  stsiues, 
which  are  stiU  extant  of  him,  equipped  like  a 
fleraalM,  witk  a  club  and  a  lion's  akin. 


I  have  been  led  into  this  speeaUtion  hj  f 
characters  I  have  heard  of  a  ooantiy  gent  mm 
and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live  many  milea  fri 
Sir  Roger.  The  wife  is  an  old  eoqneCte  thai 
always  hankering  after  the  diversiona  of  the  tav 
the  husband  a  morose  mstie,  that  fruwna  and  Ai 
at  the  name  of  it.  The  wife  is  ovamm  with  afl 
tation,  the  husband  sunk  into  bratali^.  V 
lady  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  larka  and  aid 
ineales,  hates  your  tedious  summer-daTa,  nA 
side  at  the  sight  of  shadr  wooda  and  pvril 
streams;  the  husband  wonaers  how  any  ona  a 
be  pleased  with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and  omh 
and  raib  from  morning  till  nieht  at  eaaeneed  k 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  The  children  are  adaal 
in  these  different  notions  of  their  parents,  f 
sons  follow  their  father  about  his  grroanda,  wi 
the  daughters  read  volumes  of  lors^ettere  aadl 
mances  to  their  mother.  By  this  meant  it  aoa 
to  pass  that  the  girls  look  upon  their  fiUherfl 
clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  UMtliar  no  hrt 
than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristna  and  A^ 
sia!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  ona  !•  taapi 
ed  and  composed  by  the  cheerful  graTi^flTtJ 
other.  The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  diauwiri 
the  hnsband,  and  the  husband  ffood-bamond  ' 
the  conversations  of  the  wife.  Aristna  woold  I 
be  so  amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Aspaafat  Bar  i 
pasia  so  much  esteemed  were  it  not  for  htf  Al 
tus.  Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their  dulAl 
and  diffuse  through  the  whole  family  a 
spirit  of  benevolence,  complaceney* 
tion. — 0. 
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ThoQ,  Ilka  the  hlndmoat  rtjaijoj^heals 
8tiU  to  ba  naar,  but  na'ar  to  ba  tha 


Geeat  masters  in  painting  never  care  Ibr 
ing  people  in  the  fashion :  as  very  well  ~ 
that  the  head-dress  or  periwig,  that  now  ^ 
and  gives  a  grace  to  tncir  portraitarea  at  _ 
will  make  a  very  odd  figure  and  ryrltap  ll 
monstrous  in  the  eyes  of  posteri^.  for  duiff 
son  they  often  represent  an  illustriona  pemn  ft 
Roman  habit,  or  some  other  dress  thai  naiwi 
ries.  I  could  wish  for  the  sake  of  mj  coaii 
friends,  that  there  was  such  a  kind  of  iiiMJart 
drapery  to  be  made  use  of  by  all  who  liva  at  a  I 
tain  distance  from  the  town,  and  that  thcj  via 
ame  upon  such  fashions  as  should  nerar  ht  1 
ble  to  cnanges  and  innovations.  For  want  of  tf 
standing  dress,  a  man  who  takes  a  jonnwf  ft 
the  country  is  as  much  surprised  aa  oas  a 
walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pietorM*  i 
finds  as  great  a  variety  of  garbs  and  habita  ia ' 
persons  he  converses  with.  Did  thej  keep  lo  i 
constant  dress  they  would  sometimea  ba  in  i 
fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  matten  are  ■ 
aged  at  present.  If  instead  of  running  altv 
mode,  they  would  continue  fixed  in  one  cert 
habit,  the  mode  would  sometime  or  otiierofarti 
them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  ia  anre  to  na 
right  once  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  case,  tM 
fore,  I  would  advise  them,  as  a  gentleman  did 
friend  who  was  hunting  about  the  whole  ts 
after  a  rambling  fellow — If  you  follow  him  1 
will  never  find  nim,  but  if  yon  plant  yoarsdi 
the  comer  of  any  one  street,  I  will  engage  it  i 
not  be  long  before  you  see  him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  enhject  fa 
speculation  which  shows  how  eruellj  the  cooa 
are  led  astray  in  following  the  town ;  and  a^ 
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idiculons  habit,  when  they  fancj  thora- 
Ibe  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that 
1  I  have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  on  the 
vnit. 


a  lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple,  a  Cor- 
ij  binh,  I  generally  ride  the  western 
r  my  health;  and  as  I  am  not  interrupt- 
icnts,  have  leisure  to  make  many  obser- 
■t  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-trav- 

f  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met 
the  circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Stainen, 
lanced  to  be  on  a  holiday.  Her  corn- 
not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat 
oe  yards  of  a  modish  circumference. 
B  place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with 
periwig,  had  it  not  been  covered  with 
ras  shaped  in  the  Ramilie-cock.  As  I 
,n  my  journey,  I  observed  the  petticoat 
ter  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore 

London  was  so  very  unfashionable. 
an  might  walk  in  it  without  any  man- 
DTenience. 

'  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  jus- 
teace's  lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years 
d  in  her  dress,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
In  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced 
iwed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon 
ed.  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in 
t  she  looked  like  one  of  those  animals 
le  country  we  call  a  Friesland  hen. 
ay  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  in- 
L  one  of  the  last  year's  little  muffs  had 
ians  or  other  stragf^led  into  those  parts, 
U  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting 
Dvffa  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  ac- 
tfaa  little  model  which  was  got  among 
cannot  believe  the  report  they  have 
it  was  Bent  down  franked  by  a  pari  la- 
in a  little  packet ;  but  probably  by  next 
I  fashion  will  be  at  tlie  height  in  tlie 
hm  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 
«t«st  beau  at  our  next  country  sessions 
1  in  a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig, 
oadc  in  King  William's  reis^i.  The 
t  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair  when 
ae,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  a  buckle  for 
If'year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  oc- 
leet  the  jud^  in  it. 
not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  hap- 
I  in  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers 
[1.  As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
fi  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place, 
laased  the  winter  at  London  witn  her 
Dtered  the  congregation  in  a  little  head- 
a  hooped  petticoat.  The  people,  who 
BrfnUy  startled  at  such  a  si^ht,  all  of 
ip.  Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  hot- 
KHne  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange 
the  meantime  the  lady  of  the  manor 
rca  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to  her 
in  nnspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  thu 
conjectures,  and  astonisliments  of  the 
pvgation. 
nir  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young  fel- 

loward  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob  wig 

;  silken  bag  tied  to  it .    He  stopped  short 

:h,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  juages  were 

His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we 

ime  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat, 

anbuttoned  in  several  places,  to  let  us 


.  fo  on  the  dreotts  through  th«  ooon- 
hansod  bnd. 


see  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  which  was  raffled 
down  to  his  middle. 

**  From  this  place,  during  our  progress  through 
the  most  western  parts  of  the  kiii(^doin,  we  fan- 
cied ourselv&s  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
the  people  having  made  very  little  varialicms  in 
their  dress  since  tnat  time.  The  smartest  of  the 
country  'squires  appears  still  in  tlie  Moiiiuouth- 
cock,  and  when  they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they 
have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  thi'y  general^ 
put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were,  indeed,  verv  uiucn 
surprised,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  nTKht,  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  that  had  accoutered  him- 
self in  a  nightcap  wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockete 
and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high 
scollop  tops  ;  but  we  soon  found  by  his  conversa- 
tion ttiat  he  was  a  person  who  laughed  at  the  ig- 
norance and  rusticity  of  the  country  poople,  and 
was  resolved  to  livu  and  die  in  the  mode. 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels 
may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next 
year  trouble  you  with  such  occurrences  as  I  shall 
meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For  1  am 
informed  there  are  ^eater  curiosities  in  the  north- 
ern circuit  than  in  Uie  western  ;  and  that  a  fashion 
makes  it  progress  much  slower  into  Cumberland 
than  into  Cornwall.  1  have  heard  in  particular, 
that  the  Stoeukirk*  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  ccimmodes  in 
those  parts  which  are  worth  taking  a  journey 
thither  to  sec."  0. 


i. 
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-Semperqne  reoentet 


Oonvectare  Juvai  pne<laJ^  at  Tivera  rapto. 

ViBU.  J!n.,  Til,  74B. 

A  plundering  race,  ftUI  Mgvr  to  invade, 

Un  HpoU  they  live,  and  mako  of  thell  a  IraUo. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance 
from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon  the  first  discov- 
ery of  them,  my  friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
such  a  band  of  lawless  va^rrants  ;  but  not  having 
his  clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary  counselor 
with  him  on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that  his 
poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  let  the  thuuffht 
drop— but  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  particular 
account  of  the  mischiefs  they  do  in  the  country, 
in  stealinfiT  people's  goods  and  spoiling  their  ser- 
vants, "if  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge,"  says  Sir  Ro^r,  "they  are  sure  to  have  it; 
if  the  hog  loses  his  way  in  tno  fields,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  becomes  their  prey :  our  geese  cannot 
live  in  peace  for  them  ;  if  a  man  proM?cuies  them 
with  severity,  his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it. 
They  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  aboot 
this  time  of  the  year ;  and  set  the  hi'ads  of  oar 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do 
not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  an  it  should 
be  whue  they  are  in  the  country.  I  have  an  hon- 
est dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  hands  witli  a 
piece  of  silver  every  summer,  and  never  fails 
being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in 
the  parish  for  her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler 
has  been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them  ;  and 
though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork  or  a  spoon 
every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  sliuta 
himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for 
above  han  an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth .  Sweet- 
hearts are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which  thcj 
b(>stow  very  plentifully  upon  all  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  them.    You  see  now  and  then  some 

•  The  SteenUrk  was  a  Und  of  miUtary  cravat  of  blark  Mki 
probably  flnt  worn  at  tbt  battle  of  StMnkirk,  fought  AnguA 
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handsome  jonng  jades  among  tnem :  the  sluts 
hare  white  teeth  and  black  ejes." 

Sir  Roger  obsenring  that  I  listened  with  great 
attention  to  his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so 
entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that  if  I  would,  they 
should  tell  us  oar  fortunes.  As  I  was  Terr  well 
pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal,  we  roae  up, 
and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A  Cas- 
sandra of  the  crew,  after  haring  examined  my 
lines  rery  diligently,  told  me,  that  I  loved  a  pretty 
maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman^t 
man,  with  some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not 
think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir  Rover 
alightea  from  his  horse,  ana  exposing  his  palm 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled 
it  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  them,  who 
was  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the  rest,  told 
him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life. 
Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  "  Oo,  go,  you  are 
an  idle  bagsnge ;"  and  at  the  same  time  smiled 
upon  me.  The  gipsy  finding  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased in  his  heart,  told  him,  after  a  farther 
inquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was  con- 
stant, and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-nieht. 
My  old  friend  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The 
gipsy  told  him  that  ne  was  a  bachelor,  but  would 
uut  bo  so  long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to  some- 
body than  he  thought.  The  knight  still  repeated, 
"  She  was  an  idle  bagga^,"  and  bid  her  eo  on. 
"Ah,  master,"  said  the  gipsy,  "that  roguisn  leer 
of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  i^e ;  you 
have  not  that  simper  al)out  the  mouth  for  nothing." 
The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all  this  was 
uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us 
Uie  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short,  the  knight 
left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her 
hand  with,  and  ^t  up  again  on  his  horse. 

As  we  were  nding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me, 
that  he  knew  several  sensible  people  who  believed 
these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  very  strange 
things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared 
more  iocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his 
good  humor,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  tlie 
road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve 
him  he  found  his  pocket  was  picked ;  that  being 
a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  wis  race  of  vermin 
are  very  dextrous. 

I  might  here  entertain  mj  reader  with  historical 
remarks  on  this  idle,  profligate  people,  who  infest 
all  the  countries  of  £urope,  ana  live  in  the  mids^ 
of  governments  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  by 
themselves.  But  instead  of  entering  into  obser- 
vations of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remaining 
part  of  my  paper  with  a  stor^  which  is  still  fresk 
m  Holland,  and  was  printed  m  one  of  our  month- 
ly accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.  "As  the 
irek-schufft,  or  hackney-boat  which  carries  passen- 
gers from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off, 
a  boy  ruunin^^  alone  the  side  of  the  canal  desired 
to  M  taken  in :  which  the  master  of  the  boat 
refused,  because  the  lad  had  not  quite  money 
enough  to  pay  the  usual  fare.*  An  eminent  mer- 
chant being  pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and 
secretly  touched  with  compassion  toward  him, 
|>aid  tae  money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  on  board.  Upon  talking  with  him  after- 
ward, he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily  in 
three  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon  farther 
■examination,  that  he  had  been  stolen  away  when 
he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and  had  rambled  ever 
since  with  a  gang  of  tnose  strollers  up  and  down 
•everal  parts  of  Europe.  It  happened  that  the 
merchant,  whose  heart  seemed  to  have  inclined 
.toward  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 

•  Hndlj  mort  than  Chno  p«ao«. 


himself  lost  a  child  some  yean  befbn.  ' 
rents,  after  a  long  search  for  him,  gava^ 
drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with  wU 
country  abounds  ;  and  the  mother  was  m 
at  the  loss  of  a  fine  b(nr,  who  was  her « 
that  she  died  for  grief  or  it.  Upon  laying 
all  particulars,  and  examining  sevenl  ■ 
manes  by  which  the  mother  used  to  dMf 
child  when  he  was  first  missing,  the  bag 
to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant  whose  hor 
unaccountably  melted  at  the  aiffht  of  U 
lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find'a  fatlMT' 
so  rich  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  oii 
father  on  the  other  hand  was  not  a  little  d 
to  see  a  son  return  to  him,  whom  he  had  | 
for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of  cool 
sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill 
Images."  Here  the  printed  story  leavM 
if  I  lusLj  give  credit  to  reports,  our  lingi 
ing  received  such  extraordinary  radimeaC 
a  good  education,  was  afterward  train 
everything  that  became  a  gentleman ;  wm 
hj  little  and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  i 
tices  that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  ooa 
peregrinations.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  he  I 
oeen  employed  in  foreign  courts  upon 
business,  with  great  reputation  to  ma 
honor  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  tha 
visited  several  countries  as  a  public  !■ 
which  he  formerly  wandered  aa  a  gipij^ 
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^Ipm  rarfom  oonoeditB  nrlvw. 

Tne.! 
Onm  man,  j9  woods,  adieu. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  cooflf 
to  preserve  the  game  in  his  own  groc 
divert  himself  upon  those  that  belong  U> I 
bor.  My  friend  Sir  Rog^  generally  gO| 
three  miles  from  his  bouse,  and  geli 
frontiers  of  his  estate,  before  he  beats, 
search  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  on  purpcw 
his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  surse 
diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to  II 
By  this  means  the  breed  about  his  houi 
to  increase  and  multiply,  beside  that  tib 
more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  haidi 
at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  aa  t| 
any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pan 
these  reasons  the  country  gentleman,  lib 
seldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  ■ 
excursion  out  of  the  town,  which  is  the  | 
of  game  for  sportsmen  of  my  species,  I 
fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  stait 
al  subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  n 
pleasure  to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  otfafli 
nere  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligei 
I  can  spring  anything  to  my  mind ;  w! 
town,  while  1  am  following  one  charactfli 
to  one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  bg 
and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd  en 
both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  om 
and  puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  dil 
the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town 
it.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  given 
month's  rest  to  the  cities  of  London  a 
minster,  I  promise  myself  abundance  of  ] 
upon  mj  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  hich  time  for  me  to  leave 
try,  since  I  find  the  whole  neighborhood 
grow  very  inquisitive  after  my  name  an 
ter ;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  an 
lar  way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great  cv 
all  these  parts. 
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IS  whicb  hBTe  been  framed  of  me  are 
le  look  upon  me  as  verj  proud,  some 
test,  and  some  as  yery  melancholy. 
i,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells  me, 
e  rery  much  alone,  and  extremely 
[  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have 
The  countiy  people  seem  to  sus- 
ft  conjurer ;  and  some  of  them  hear- 
riait  which  I  made  to  Moll  White, 
iBve  it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought 
BiBg  man  with  him.  to  cure  the  old 
free  the  country  from  her  charms. 
Aaracter  which  I  go  under  in  part  of 
hood,  is  what  they  call  here  a  White 

of  peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles 
ft  of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems, 
r  thrice  at  his  table,  that  he  wishes 
MM  not  harbor  a  Jesuit  in  his  house, 
thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
7  well  to  make  me  give  some  account 

Mf  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends 
M  old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a 
How ;  and  as  they  have  heard  that  he 
ry  promiscuously  when  he  is  in  town, 
but  he  has  brought  down  with  him 
dcd  whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says 
nue  he  is  out  of  place, 
w  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here 
)f  me.  so  that  1  pass  amon^  some  for  a 
MTBon.  and  among  others  for  a  popish 
be  some  for  a  wizard,  and  among  oth- 
rderer ;  and  all  thin  for  no  other  reason 
nagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot,  and 
mtkc  a  noise.  It  is  true,  my  friend 
ill  them, — "  That  it  is  my  way,"  and 
nlj  a  philosopher  ,* — but  this  will  not 
).  They  think  there  is  more  in  me 
Kovers,  and  that  I  do  not  hold  my 
wthing. 

'■  lod  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for 
DMiTow,  having  found  by  experience 
otnr  is  not  the  place  for  a  person  of 
who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what 
)od  neighborhood.  A  man  that-  is  out 
9hea  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in 
•ad  does  not  care  for  sacrificing  an 
'  erery  chance  comer — ^that  will  be  the 
ui  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  his 
rtioni, — makes  but  a  very  unsociable 
11  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  retire 
%  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  phrase, 
0  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in 
done.  I  can  Uiere  raise  what  specu- 
litBe  upon  others  without  bein^  ob- 
df,  ind  at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the 
,<rf  company  with  all  the  privueges  of 
nthe  meanwhile,  to  finisti  the  month, 
W  these  my  rural  speculations,  I  shall 
•  letter  from  my  tricnd  Will  Honey- 
Itti  not  lived  a  month  for  these  forty 
>  tbe  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
7vpon  my  country  life. 


Xe  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
■idling  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing 
BM  in  some  innocent  country  diversion 
ttttnre.  I  have' however  orders  from 
■uniDon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of 
^  ifeud  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish 
jT,after  thy  conversations  with  Moll 
win  Wimble.  Prithee  do  not  send  us 
*B  fftories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor 
w  town  with  spirits  and  witches. — 
twni  begin  to  smell  confoundedly  of 


I  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou  dost  not  come  up 
quickly,  we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love 
with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy -maids.  Service  to 
tlie  knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  ^rown  the  cock  of  the 
club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  return 
quickly  will  make  every  mother's  son  of  us  com* 
monwealth's-men. 

"  Dear  Spec.,  thine  eternally, 

**  Will  Honxtoomb. 
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Qui,  ftut  tempu  quid  portulet  non  vklat,  aut  plura  loqoJk 
tar,  aut  m  ostenUt,  aut  eorum  quibu«cum  ett  ra^onem  non 
habet,  is  IneptuB  esM  didtor.— Tuu.. 

That  man  m^y  be  called  impertinent,  whooonaiders  not  the 
ctrcumntanoefl  of  time,  or  engnwaes  the  oonveraation,  or  makea 
himself  the  autgect  of  bia  diaoourae,  or  paja  no  regard  to  the 
company  he  la  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roser 
that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day,  his 
horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the 
evenine;  and  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms,  I 
arrived  at  the  county-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  stasc-coach  the  day  following. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  servant  who 
waited  upon  me  inquired  of  the  chamberlain  in 
my  hearing  what  company  he  had  for  the  coach? 
The  fellow  answered,  "Mrs.  Betty  Arable,  the 
great  fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother;  a  re- 
cruiting officer  (who  took  a  place  because  thej 
were  to  go) ;  young  'Squire  Quickset,  her  cousin 
(that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  married  to); 
Ephraim  the  Quaker,  her  ^ardian ;  and  a  gentle- 
man that  had  studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's."  1  observed  by  what  he  said 
of  myself,  that  according  to  his  office  he  dealt 
much  in  intelligence ;  ana  doubted  not  but  there 
was  some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whimsical  accpunt 
he  gave  of  me.  The  next  morning  at  day-break 
we  were  all  called ;  and  I,  who  Know  my  own 
natural  shyness,  and  endeavor  to  be  as  little  liable 
to  be  disputed  with  aa  possible,  dressed  immedi- 
ately that  I  might  make  no  one  wait.  The  first 
preparation  for  our  settine  out  was,  that  the  cap- 
tain's half-pike  was  placed  near  the  coachman,  and 
a  drum  benind  the  coach.  In  the  meantime  the 
drummer,  the  captain's  equipage,  was  yctj  loud, 
"that  none  of  the  captain's  thing^  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  be  spoiled ;"  upon  which  his  cloak-bag 
was  fixed  in  tne  seat  of  tne  coach;  and  the  captain 
himself,  according  to  a  frequent,  though  invidious 
behavior  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to  look 
sharp  that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have 
thcplace  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coach-box. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our  seats, 
and  sat  with  that  dislike  which  people  not  too 
£[ood-natured  usually  conceive  of  each  other  at 
first  sight.  The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into 
some  sort  of  familiarity :  and  we  had  not  moved 
above  two  miles,  when  the  widow  asked  the  cap- 
tain what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting?  The 
officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed  very  graceful, 
told  her,  "that  indeed  he  had  but  very  little  luck, 
and  had  suffered  much  by  desertion,  therefore 
should  be  glad  to  end  his  warfare  in  the  service 
of  her  or  her  fair  daughter.  In  a  word,"  continued 
he,  "I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  charac- 
ter :  you  see  me.  Madam,  young,  sound,  and  im- 
pudent ;  take  me  yourself,  widow,  or  give  me  to 
ner,  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disposal.  1  am  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  hal"— This  was  followed  by  a 
rain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  company.  I  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep,  which  I  did  wKh  «U 
speed.    "Come,"  said  lie,  "resolve  \kV<*^  iX,  -^ 
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will  make  a  wedding  at  the  next  town :  we  will 
make  this  pleasant  companion  who  is  fallen  asleep, 
to  be  the  bride-man ;  and/'  giving  the  Quaker  a 
clap  on  the  knee,  he  concluded,  "this  sly  saint, 
who,  I  will  warrant  you,  understands  what  is  what 
as  well  as  vou  or  I,  widow,  shall  give  the  bride  as 
father."  'fhe  Quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  smartness,  answered,  *'Frieua,  I  take  it  in  good 
part  that  thou  hast  ^ven  me  the  authority  of  a 
lather  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child ;  and  I 
must  asKun*  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving  her,  I 
shall  nut  bestow  her  on  thee.  Thy  mirth,  friend, 
savoreth  of  folly ;  thoa  art  a  person  of  a  light 
mind ;  thy  drum  is  a  type  of  thee — it  soundeth 
because  it  is  empty.  \  erily,  it  is  not  from  thy 
fullness,  but  thy  emptiness,  that  thou  hast  spoken 
this  day.  Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach 
in  partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great 
city ;  we  cannot  go  any  other  way.  This  worthy 
mother  muttt  hear  thee  if  thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy 
follies ;  wc  cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  say :  if  tliou 
wilt,  we  must  hear  thee ;  but  if  thou  wert  a  man 
of  understanding,  thou  wouldst  not  take  advan- 
tiffe  of  thy  courageous  countenance  to  abash  us 
children  of  peace. — Thou  art,  tliou  saycst,  a  sol- 
dier ;  ^ive  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist  tliee. 
Why  aidst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned 
himself  asleep?  He  said  nothing;  but  how  dost  thou 
know  what  he  containeth?  It  thou  speakest  im- 
proper things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous 
Soung  virgin,  consider  it  is  an  outrage  against  a 
ittress(»d  person  that  cannot  get  from  Uiee;  to 
•peak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged  to  hear, 
by  bein^  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this  public 
vehicle,  is  in  some  degree  assaulting  on  the  high- 
road." 

Here  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a 
happy  and  uncommon  impudence  (which  can  be 
convicted  and  support  itself  at  the  same  time) 
cries,  "Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee;  I  should  have 
been  a  little  impertinent  if  thou  hadst  not  repri- 
manded me.  Gome,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old 
fellow,  and  I  will  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part 
of  mv  journey.  I  was  going  to  give  myself  airs, 
but.  ladies,  1  beg  pardon." 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humor,  and  our 
company  was  so  far  from  being  soured  by  this 
little  rume,  that  Ephraim  and  he  took  a  particular 
delight  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other  fur  the 
future;  and  assumed  their  different  provinces  in 
the  conduct  of  the  companj.  Our  reckonings, 
apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell  under  Ephra- 
im; and  the  captain  looked  to  all  disputes  upon 
the  road,  as  the  good  behavior  of  our  coachman, 
and  the  ri^ht  we  had  of  taking  place,  as  goinir  to 
London,  of  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.  The 
occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  Tery 
little  happened  which  could  entertain  by  the  re- 
lation of  them :  but  when  I  considered  the  com- 
pany wc  were  in,  I  took  it  for  no  small  good- 
fortune,  that  the  whole  journey  was  not  spent  in 
impertinences,  which  to  one  part  of  us  might  be 
an  entertainment,  to  the  other  a  suffering.  What 
therefore  Ephraim  said  when  we  were  almost  ar- 
rived at  London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of 
irood  underfitanding,  but  good  breeding,  upon 
Qie  young  lady's  expressing  her  satisfaction  in  the 
journey,  and  declaring  now  delightful  it  had 
wen  to  her,  Ephraim  declared  himself  as  fol- 
lows: "There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life 
which  expresseth  so  much  a  ^ood  mind,  and  a 
riffht  inward  man,  as  his  b«*havior  up<m  meeting 
with  tftrangiTH,  especially  such  as  may  wxem  the 
mKMl  u!i<«iiitaMe  companions  to  him :  such  a  man, 
wht>n  hi'  falleth  in  tnc  way  with  persons  of  sim- 

rxtj  and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may 
in  'Ju  wmva  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  himseU 


thereof,  but  will  the  rmthor  hide  hia  auperiontf 
'  them,  that  he  may  not  be  painful  unto  them,  j 
'  good  friend,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  ofie 

"thee  and  I  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and  pendfi 

ture  we  may  never  meet  again ;  but  be  aaviaed 
!  a  plain  man :  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trilki 
'  the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a  am 
!  thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  such  a  one  at ) 
i  contemptible  for  mine.  When  two  such  at  d 
>  and  I  meet,  with  affections  as  we  ought  te  hf 
I  toward  each  otlier,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  see  i 
'  peaceable  demeanor,  and  1  should  oe  ^Ud  to  i 

thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect  me  m  tt"— 
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Qais  dMfctark)  idt  podor,  uit  modvs 
Tun  chui  cafMBr—Uati.  1  Od.  xxIt,  1. 

Bach  WM  bis  worih,  our  km  is  null, 
Wo  cumot  kiT*  too  well,  or  grioro  too 


TusaE  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  ia  altermft 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow  in  the  contenplllj 
of  death.  The  soul  has  its  curioaitjr  mora  1l 
ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns  ita  thoof 
upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  have  behftTed  tti 
selves  with  an  equal, a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  g 
erous,  or  heroic  temper  in  tnat  eztremitj.  Wt 
affected  with  these  respective  mannera  of  be 
vior,  as  we  secretly  believe  the  part  of  the  d|j 
person  imitated  by  ourselves,  or  auch  aa  v«  I 
affine  ourselves  more  particularly  capable  of.  1 
of  exalted  minds  march  before  us  like  priDecCyi 
are  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  raUicr  aa^ 
of  tlieir  admiration  than  example.  Howvi 
there  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  : 
imaginations,  than  those  which  are  niaed  fii 
reflections  upon  the  exita  of  great  and  eznD 
men.  Innocent  men  who  hare  suffered  aa  oil 
nals,  though  they  were  benefaetora  to  haa 
society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the  higheet  f 
tinction,  among  the  vastly  greater  number 
human  race,  the  dead.  When  the  iniquity  off 
times  brought  Socrates  to  his  execution,  hovy 
and  wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  uneuppa 
by  anything  but  the  testimony  of  hia  own  c 
science  and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  receivi 
poison  with  an  air  of  warmth  and  good-hn 
and,  as  if  going  on  an  agreeable  journey,  beip 
some  deity  to  make  it  fortunate! 

Wlien  Fhocion's  ^ood  actions  had  met  wiA 
like  reward  from  his  country,  and  he  W9M  M 
death  with  many  other  of  nia  friends,  they 
wailing  their  fate,  he  walking  composedly  toiw 
the  place  of  his  execution,  how  gracefolly  don 
support  his  illustrious  character  to  the  Teiji 
instant!  One  of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  H 
passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  c^led  tola 
if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  fellow  ham 
behave  himself.  When  a  poor-apirited  cnal 
that  died  at  the  same  time  for  his  Crimea,  bena 
ed  himself  unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with ' 
Question,  *'Is  it  no  consolation  to  auch  a  mai 
tliou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?"  At  the  inil 
when  he  was  to  die,  they  asked  what  comma 
he  had  for  his  son  :  he  answered,  "To  forget  i 
injury  of  the  Athenians."  Niocles,  hia  trU 
under  the  same  sentence,  desired  he  might  di 
!  the  potion  bt>fore  him :  Phocion  said  "becauM 
'  never  had  denied  him  anything,  he  would 
I  even  tliis,  the  most  difiicuU  request  he  had  < 
!  made." 

These  instances  wore  very  noble  and  great, 

the  reflections  of  those  sublime  spirita  nad  n 

I  death  to  them  what  it  is  really  intended  to  be 

the  Author  of  n<iturn,  a  relief  from  {I  various  bei 

ever  subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epamiuondas,  the  Theban  general,  having 
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seived  in  fisht  a  mortal  stab  with  «  sword,  which 
WMM  left  in  nis  body,  lay  in  that  posture  till  he  liad 
Alelligence  that  nis  troops  had  obtaiucd  the 
rietory,  and  then  permittea  it  to  be  drawn  out,  al 
rhich  instant  he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner: 
'Tkia  is  Dot  the  end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-sol- 
Um;  it  ia  now  your  Epaminondas  is  born,  who 
Uea  in  ao  much  elory." 

li  were  an  entfless  labor  to  collect  the  accounts, 
rith  which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world,  of  noble 
ind  heroic  nindi  that  have  resigned  this  being, 
la  if  the  termination  of  life  were  but  an  ordinaiy 
lecurrenoo  of  it. 

This  commonplace  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into 
'raoi  ao  awkward  endeavor  to  throw  off  a  real 
md  frMih  affliction,  by  turning  over  books  in  a 
aelaDcholy  mood;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove 
jlieCi  which  touch  the  heart,  by  applying  reme- 
liet  which ^  only  entertain  the  imagination.  As 
haefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of  anything  which 
human  life,  I  cannot  help  letting  the 
aubject  regard  what  has  been  the  last 
of  my  ejei,  though  an  cutertaiiunent  of 


I  went  thia  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a 
}mifa  to  rally  him,  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of 
At  intending  to  steal  a  marriage  without  the  pri- 
i^  of  ua  his  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance. 

came  into  his  apartment  with  that  intimacy 
rkith  I  have  done  for  very  many  years,  and  walk- 
i  directly  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found 
ly  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. — What  could  I 
9?  The  innocent  mirth  of  my  thoughts  struck 
poQ  me  like  the  most  flagitious  wickedness:  I  in 
■IB  called  upon  him ;  he  was  senseless,  and  too 
w  apent  tu  have  the  least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow, 
r  any  pain  in  himself.  Give  me  leave  then  to 
•mcribe  my  soliloauy,  as  I  stood  by  his  mother, 
uab  with  the  weignt  of  grief  for  a  son  who  was 
vkioorand  her  comfort,  and  never  till  that  hour 
hia  birth  had  been  a  moment's  sorrow  to 


"How  aurprising  is  the  changel  From  the  pos- 
~  *  n  of  vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  re- 
in a  tew  hours  to  this  fatal  eztremityl 
lips  which  look  so  pale  and  livid,  within 
few  days  gave  deli/^ht  to  all  who  heard  their 
Ace;  it  was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his 
eioff,  neat  to  obeying  him  to  whom  he  is  gone, 
9  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other  end 
mt  to  please  and  instruct.  ..Kindness  was  the 
MCive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all  the  capacity 
•qnisite  for  making  a  figure  in  a  contentious 
mrid,  moderation,  good-nature,  affability,  temuer- 
JMe,  and  chastity,  were  the  arts  of  his  excellent 
lie. — There  v»  he  lies  in  helpless  offouy,  no  wise 
MD  who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  re- 
jgD  all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  sii  near  the 
ad  ui  such  a  life.  Why  does  my  heart  so  little 
ibey  av  reaMiu  aa  to  lament  thee,  thou  excellent 
Ban? — lit-'aven  receiire  him  or  restore  him! — Thy 
leluvcd  mother,  thy  obli^fed  friends,  tliy  helpless 
erraals,  stand  anjund  tliee  without  distinction. 
luw  much  wouldat  ihou,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say 
D  each  tif  u*l 

"  But  now  that  g<iod  heart  buntts,  and  he  is  at 
Ht.     With  thai  breath  expired  a  soul  wlio  never 
nduIjKed  SL  pa>.sioii  unfit  tor  the  place  he  is  gone 
o.    Where  art*  nou-  thy  plans  of  justice,  of  truth, 
/ hofmr?     Of  what  use   the  voluinesi  thou  hast 
oUalml,  the  arj^uinonts  thoii  hiO^t  invented,  tlie 
xampIeM  tlioii  ha-st  followed  ?     Poor  were  the  ex- 
lectations  of  the  btudiuua,  the  modest,  and  the  | 
lood,  if  the  reward  of  their  labors  were  only  to . 
•  expected   fn>m    man.      No,   luy   friend;    thy  i 
Btenoed  pleadings,  thy  intended  good  offices  to  j 
by  £rieud!!i,  thy  intended  services  to  thy  cuuutry,  I 


are  already  performed  (aa  to  thy  concern  in  tliem) 
in  his  sight,  before  whom  the  past,  present,  ana 
future  appear  at  one  view.  Wliile  others  with 
their  talents  were  tormented  with  ambition,  with 
vain-glory,  with  envy,  with  emulation — how  well 
didst  thou  turn  thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement 
ill  things  out  of  the  power  of  fortune :  in  probity» 
in  integrity,  in  tlie  practice  and  study  of  justice! 
How  silent  thy  passage,  how  private  thy  journey, 
how  glorious  tiiy  end!  'Many  have  I  known 
more  famous,  some  more  knowing,  not  one  so  in- 
nocent.'"—B. 
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Opiferqae  perorl>an 

Wcor Ofn>.  Met,  I,  631. 

And  am  fbe  great  phyKirlan  cmll'd  below.— Dbtmot. 

DuaiNO  my  absence  in  the  country,  several 
packets  have  been  left  for  me,  which  were  not  for- 
warded to  mc,  because  I  was  expected  every  day 
in  town.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  dated 
from  Tower-hill,  having  sometimes  been  enter- 
tained with  some  learned  gentlemen  in  plush- 
doublets,*  who  have  vended  their  wares  trom  a 
stage  in  that  place,  has  pleasantly  enough  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  no  less  a  sago  in  morality,  than 
those  are  in  physic.  To  comply  with  his  kind 
inclination  to  make  my  cures  famous,  I  shall  give 
you  his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  large 
in  his  own  words. 

"  Sir,  Tower-hill,  July  5,  1711 . 

"  Your  saying  the  other  day  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  uie  narrowness  of  those  minds 
which  can  be  pleased,  and  bo  barren  of  bounty  to 
those  who  please  them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I 
am  not  a  man  of  power.  If  I  were,  you  should 
soon  see  how  much  I  approve  your  speculations. 
In  the  meantime,  I  beg  leave  to  supply  that  ina- 
bility with  the  empty  tribute  of  an  honest  mind, 
by  tellin|^  you  plainly,  I  love  and  thank  you  for 
your  daily  refreshments.  I  constantly  peruse 
your  paper  aa  I  smoke  my  morning's  pipe 
(thougn  I  cannot  forbear  reaciing  the  motto  be- 
fore 1  fill  and  light),  and  really  it  gives  a  gratefol 
relish  to  every  whiff;  each  paragraph  is  Trausht 
either  with  useful  or  deligntfuf  notions,  ana  I 
never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  improved. 
The  variety  of  your  subject  surprises  me  as  much 
as  a  box  of  pictures  did  formerly  in  which  there 
was  only  one  face,  that,  by  pulling  some  pieces 
of  isinglass  over  it,  was  changed  into  a  grave 
senator  or  a  Merry- Andrew,  a  patched  lady  or  a 
nun,  a  beau  or  a  black-n-moor,  a  prude  or  a  co- 
quette, a  country  esquire  or  a  conjurer,  with  many 
other  different  representations  very  entertaining 
(as  you  are),  though  still  the  same  at  tlie  bottom. 
This  was  a  childitm  amusement,  when  I  was  car- 
ried away  with  outward  appearance ;  but  you 
make  a  deeper  impression,  and  affect  the  Si'crct 
springs  of  the  mind  ;  you  charm  the  fancy,  soothe 
tne  passions,  and  insensibly  lead  the  reader  to 
that  sweetness  of  temper  tliat  you  ko  well  desicribo ; 
you  rouse  generosity  with  that  spirit,  and  inculcate 
numanity  with  that  ease,  that  he  must  be  miserably 
stupid  that  is  not  affected  by  3-ou.  I  cannot  say, 
indeed,  that  you  have  put  impertinence  to  silence, 
or  vanity  out  of  countenance ;  but  tiiffthiiiks, 
you  have  bid  on  fair  for  it  as  any  man  that  ever 
app'arvHl  upon  a  public  Mage ;  and  offer  an  in- 
fallible cure  of  vice  and  folly,  for  the  price  «»f  one 
pennv.  And  ^ince  it  i^  usiiid  for  tho!»»!  who  n-ceive 
oeiieAt  by  such  famous  f>perators,  to  publish  an 
advertisement    that    others   may   reap    the  same 

*  VU:  Uu«ck-doeU>n. 
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adrmaiMge,  I  Uiink  mymHi  obliged  to  declare  to  all  | 
the  world,  that  haring  for  a  lon^  time  been  sple- 
netic, iU-natared,  froward,  siupicioiu  and  unao-  • 
ciaUe — by  the  application  ot  your  medicines,  ■ 
taken  only  with  buf  an  ounce  of  risht  Virginia  \ 
tobaeco  for  aix  socceaaiTe  momings,  I  am  become  i 
open,  obliging,  officious,  frank,  and  hospitable,  j 
I  am, 

"  Your  humble  aenrant  and  great  admirer, 

"Oboboi  Taunr."! 

I 

The  careful  father  and  humble  petitioner  here- 1 
after  mentioned,  who  are  under  difficulties  about  \ 
the  just'  management  of  fans,  will  soon  receive ; 
proper  advertisements  relating  to  the  professors 
in  tnai  behalf,  with  their  placea  of  abode  and  me- 
thods of  teaching. 

"Sa,  Julys,  1711. 

<«  In  your  Spectator  of  June  the  27th,  you  tran- 
aeribe  a  letter  sent  to  you  from  a  new  sort  of 
muster-master,  who  teaches  ladies  the  whole  exer- 
cise of  the  fan.    I  have  a  daughter  just  come  to 
town,  who  though  she  has  always  held  a  fan  in  j 
her  hand  at  proper  times,  yet  she  iniows  no  more ! 
how  to  use  It  according  to  true  discipline,  than : 
an  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  use  of  his : 
new  sword.    I  have  sent  for  her  on  purpose  to  | 
learn  the  exercise,  she  being  already  very  well 
accomplished  in  all  other  ana  whicn  are  neces- 
sary for  a  younff  lady  to  understand  ;  my  request 
is,  that  you  wiU  speak  to  your  correspondent  on 
my  behalf,  and  in  your  next  paper  let  me  know 
wnat  he  expects,  either  by  the  month  or  the  quar- 
ter for  teaching ;  and  where  he  keeps  his  place 
of  rendexvous.    I  have  a  son  too,  wnom  I  would 
lain  have  taught  to  eallant  fans,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  we  gentleman  will  have  for 
teaching  them  both,  I  finding  fans  for  practice  at 
mj  own  expense.    This  information  will  in  the 
highest  manner  oblige.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "Wiluam  Wibeacbx." 

"As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art 
(which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for  the 
boy  is  pretty  apt),  I  design  he  shall  learn  to  ride 
the  great  norse  (althoi^  he  is  not  yet  above 
twenty  yean  old),  if  his  mother,  whose  darling 
he  ia,  will  venture  him." 

"  To  THS  Srotatqb. 

"  T%e  humbU  Pemou  of  Benjamin  Eaty,  Gent, 
t* 
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"That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune  to 
walk  to  Hackney  church  last  Sunday,  where  to 
his  great  amasement  he  met  with  a  soldier  of  your 
own  training ;  she  furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and 
C^oas  through  the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admira- 
tion. This  well-managed  officer  of  yours  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five  young 
^ntlemcn  beside  myself,  and  still  goes  on  lay- 
ing waste  wheresoever  she  comes,  whereby  the 
whole  village  is  in  great  danger.  Our  humble 
reauest  is  therefore,  uiat  this  bold  Amazon  be 
ordered  immediately  to  lay  down  her  arms,  or 
that  ytiu  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that  we  who 
have  been  thus  injured  may  meet  at  the  place  of 
general  rendexvous,  and  there  be  taught  to  ma- 
nage our  snuff-boxes,  in  such  a  manner  as  we 
may  be  an  equal  match  for  her  • 

**  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  etc. 

R. 


Let  btevtty  dkpatdi  th*  nfid 

1  HAVx  somewhere  read  of  an  <iiMitp|i 
whc  used  in  hia  private  offices  of  dovoti 

five  thanks  to  Heaven  that  ha  was  bi 
renchman :  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upoA  i 
peculiar  blessing  tnat  1  waa  bom  an  Eiig^ 
Among  many  oiher  reasons,  I  think  bbtmH 
happy  in  my  country,  as  the  langniga  a| 
wouaerfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  ia  spaa 
his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loqnacUj. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  laj  goo 
tune  in  this  particular,  I  shall  commmucato 
public  my  speculations  on  the  KngJiah  tc 
not  doubting  but  they  will  be  aeoeptaUa 
my  curious  readera. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  tki 
other  European  nation,  if  the  remaika  whif 
made  on  us  by  foreignere  are  true.  Our  dia 
is  not  kept  up  in  convorsalion,  but  lalli 
more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  nai| 
ing  countries ;  as  it  is  observed,  that  the  i 
of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  doaer  tof 
and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  ia  «a 
the  works  of  foreign  authore ;  for,  to  fhyi 
natural  taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  k 
our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in  the  shorteat  waj ' 
able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our  cooet 
as  possible. 

This  humor  shows  itself  in  several  remari 
we  minr  make  upon  the  English  languaai 
first  or  all  by  its  abounding  in  monos^ 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  deliverii 
thoughts  in  few  sounds.  This  indeed  tat 
from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  tlM 
time  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  a 
and  consequently  answere  the  first  dsai 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  Syl 
which  makes  the  words  of  other  langoaga 
tunable  and  sonorous.  The  sounda  of  o« 
lish  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  \ 
music,  short  and  transient,  which  rise  and 
upon  a  single  touch ;  those  of  other  languai 
lixe  the  notes  of  wind-instrumenta,  awai 
swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  a  varii 
modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that 
the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  oAea 
them  so,  so  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  I 
rapidity  of  pronunciation  ;  as  it  generaUj 
pens  in  most  of  our  long  words  which  t 
rived  from  the  Latin,  where  we  contn 
lenc^  of  the  syllables  that  gives  them  a 
and  solemn  air  in  their  own  languaee,  to 
them  more  proper  for  dispatch,  ana  mon 
formable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  Tl 
may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  "  I 
conspiracy,  theater,  orator,"  etc. 

The  same  natural  averaion  to  loquacity  1 
late  years  made  a  very  considerable  alterat 
our  language,  by  closing  in  one  syllable  tl 
mination  of  our  preterperfect  tense,  as  in 
words,  "drown'd,  walked,  arriv'd,"  for  "dro 
walked,  arrived,"  which  has  very  much 
gurcd  the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth  part 
smoothest  words  into  so  many  clustera  of 
nants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becav 
want  of  vuwels  in  our  language  has  bet 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authon 
nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have  made 
retrenchments,  and  consequently  very  ma 
creased  our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  ii 
liave  heard  in  conversation  from  one  of  the  gi 
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geoioaes  thift  an  has  produced.*  I  thiDk  we 
na^r  add  to  the  roregoing  obeeiTation,  the  change 
which  haa  happened  in  our  langnage,  by  the 
abbrerUtion  oi  several  words  that  are  terminated 
in  "  eth/'  bj  aubatitutuig  an  a  in  the  room  of  the 
laat  ayllable,  as  in  "  dirowna,  walks,  arriyes/' 
and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pro- 
noncintton  of  our  forefathers  were  "  drowneth, 
walkethy  arriveth."  This  haa  wonderfully  mul- 
thiUed  «  latter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in 
tAe  Engliah  tonfiiie,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in 
our  language,  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of 
by  foreigners ;  but  at  the  same  time  humors  our 
iBcitumjty,  and  eaiiea  us  of  many  superfluous 
■yllablea. 

I  might  here  obsenre,  that  the  same  single  letter 
OB  msLoy  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole 
word,  and  reprttsents  the  "his"  and  "her"  of 
our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of 
a  foreigner,  which  is  the  best  judge  in  this  case, 
would  rery  much  disapprove  ox  such  innovations, 
which  inaeed  we  do  ourselves  in  some  measure, 
by  retaining  the  old  termination  in  wfiting,  and 
in  all  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have  epi- 
Unniaed  many  of  our  particular  words  to  ibe  ue- 
triment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  occasions  we 
have  drawn  two  wonis  into  one,  which  has  likewise 
TCfT  much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it 
vitB  consonants — as  "mayn't  can't,  ^an't, 
won't,'*  And  the  like,  for  "  may  not,  cannot,  shall 
not,  will  not,"  etc. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humor  of  speaking  no  mora 
than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably  cur- 
luled  some  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar  writ- 
inga  and  conversations  they  often  lose  all  but 
tlMir  first  syllables,  as  in  "  mob,  rep.  pos.  incos." 
lad  the  like ;  and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make 
tWir  first  entry  into  a  language  by  familiar 
phnaea,  I  dare  not  answer  for  these,  that  they 
will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our 
tOD^ne.  We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so 
iadiacrect  as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doegerel  ex- 
laiona  in  their  serious  compositions,  dy  throw- 
oat  the  signs  of  our  substantives  which  are 
il  to  the  English  language.  Nay,  this 
of  shortening  our  langua^  had  once  run 
ao  far,  that  aome  of  our  celebrated  authors,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in 
parcicolar,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all 
Boperflnooa  letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation ; 
which  would  have  confounded  all  our  etymolo* 
giaa,  and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  ooserve,  that  our  proper 
namaa,  when  familiarised  in  English,  ^nenuly 
dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas  in  other 
modem  languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable. — 
Xick.  in  Italian,  is  Nicolini :  Jack,  in  French, 
Jeannot ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language 
which  la  a  great  instance  of  our  frugality  of 
words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of  several  par- 
ticltrs  which  must  be  proauced  in  other  tongues  to 
make  a  sentence  intelligible.  This  perplexes  the 
baat  writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  'whom,' 
•  which,'  or  *  they,'  at  their  mercy,  whether  they 
may  have  admission  or  not ;  and  will  never  be  de- 
cidied  until  we  have  something  like  an  academy, 
tlmt  by  the  best  authorities  ana  rules  drawn  from 
the  analogy  of  languages,  shall  settle  all  contro- 
TWaies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 

'Thli  va*  prolMbly  Dmii  9wlft,  who  bas  mnde  tbe  same 
In  bin  proMMMl  fu  eorreettiif.  impnyrhiiif,  sad 
;  Ukt  EDfUih  tonsiw,  tie.    8m  8wlft'«  Works. 


I  have  only  considered  oar  language  as  it  showa 
the  ffenius  and  natural  tvmper  of  the  Engliah, 
which  is  modest,  thouglitful  and  sincere,  and 
which  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though 
it  haa  spoiled  the  ton^e.    We  might  perhaps  car- 

2r  the  same  thought  into  other  langui^es,  and  de- 
uce a  great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them 
from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  speak  them. 
It  is  certain,  the  light  talxative  humor  of  the 
French  has  not  a  little  infected  their  tongue,  which 
might  be  shown  by  many  instances;  as  the  geniua 
of  me  Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music 
and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and 
phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The  statelinesa 
and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows  itself  to  per- 
fection in  the  solemnity  of  their  language  ;  and 
the  blunt  honest  humor  of  the  Carman  sounds  bet- 
ter in  the  roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it 
would  in  a  politer  tongue. — C. 
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^Paulhlfl  mendftcior.— IIOR.  2  £p.  1, 112. 

A  greater  liar  Parthla  nerer  bred. 

AcooRDiNG  to  the  request  of  this  strange  fellow, 
I  shall  print  the  following  letter : 

"Ha.  SpKCTAToa, 

"  I  ahall  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apol- 
ogy acquaint  you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 
from  my  youtn  upward,  one  of  the  greatest  liara 
this  island  has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the  mo- 
ralists upon  the  subject,  but  could  never  find  any 
efGsct  their  discourses  had  upon  me,  but  to  add  to 
my  misfortune  by  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
making  me  more  ready  in  my  language,  and  capa- 
ble of  sometimes  mixing  seeming  truths  with  my 
improbabilities.  With  this  strong  passion  towara 
falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not  live  an  hon- 
ester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend  ;  but  my  imagina- 
tion runs  away  with  me;  and  whatever  is  stuted, 
I  have  such  a  scene  of  adventures  appear  in  an 
instant  before  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering 
them,  though,  to  my  immediate  confusion,  I  can- 
not but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by  the 
first  man  I  meet 

"  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,*  I  could  not  forbear  giving  an  account 
of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a  young  merchant  who  waa 
bred  at  Moscow,  that  had  too  much  mettle  to  at- 
tend books  of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  waa 
so  active  a  scene  in  the  country  where  he  resided, 
and  followed  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer.  This  warm 
youth  (bom  at  the  instant  the  thing  was  spoken  of) 
was  the  man  who  unhorsed  the  Swedish  general;  he 
was  the  occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  their 
fire  in  so  soldier-like  a  manner;  and  brought  up 
those  troops  which  were  covered  from  the  enemy 
at  the  beginning  5f  the  day;  beside  this,  he  had  at 
last  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  man  who  took  Count 
Piper.f  With  all  this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  to 
be  the  civilest  creature  in  the  world.  He  never 
made  any  impertinent  show  of  his  valor,  and  then 
he  had  an  excellent  eenius  for  the  world  in  every 
other  kind.  I  had  lettera  from  him  (here  I  felt 
in  my  pockets)  that  exactly  spoke  the  Czar's 
character,  which  I  knew  perfectly  well ;  ^  and  I 
!  could  not  forbear  concluding,  that  I  lay  with  his 
imperial  maiesty  twice  or  thrice  a  week  all  the 
while  he  lod^  at  Deptford4  What  is  worse 
than  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me  but 

•  Vbugbt  July  8, 1709,  between  Charloa  XII,  of  Sweden,  and 
Peter  I.  Emperor  of  Kiuda;  wbervln  Cbarlee  waa  entirely 
defiatra. 

I     ^  Prima  Mlniiiter  of  Cbarlea  XTL 

i    rinthfipiingortlMTMxlQM. 
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you  glre  me  some  occasion  of  coming  oat  wilh 
one  he  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit,  humor,  pros- 
pect of  interest,  or  any  otlier  motive  that  1  can 
think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day,  when  one 
was  commending  an  eminent  and  learned  divine, 
what  occasion  m  the  world  had  I  to  say,  'Me- 
thiuks  he  would  look  more  venerable  if  ne  were 
not  so  fair  a  man  Y  I  remember  the  company 
■miled.  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since,  and  he  is 
ooal  black.  1  have  intimations  every  day  in  my  life 
that  nobody  believes  me;  yet  I  am  never  the  Ixttter. 
I  was  sayiuff  something  the  other  day  to  an  old 
ftieud  at  WiU's  cofiee-huuse,  and  he  made  me  no 
manner  of  answer;  but  told  me  that  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Tally  the  orator  having  two  or  three  times 
together  said  to  him,  without  receiving  any  ans- 
wer, 'that  upon  his  honor  he  was  but  that  very 
mouth  forty  years  of  age,'  TuUy  answered, '  Sure- 
ly you  think  me  the  most  incredulous  man  in  the 
world,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have  told  me 
every  day  these  ten  years.'  The  mischief  of  it  is 
I  find  myself  wonderfully  inclined  to  have  been 
present  at  every  occurrence  that  in  spoken  of  be- 
fore me;  this  has  led  me  into  many  inconveniences, 
but  indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because  I  am 
no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak  thines  to  any 
man's  disadvantage.  I  never  directly  defame,  but 
«I  do  what  is  as  bad  in  the  con^tequence,  for  I  have 
often  made  a  man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  ez- 
presaion,  who  was  bom  a  mere  elder  brother. 
When  one  has  said  in  my  hearinj^,  '  such  a  one  is 
no  wiser  than  he  should  be,'  I  immediately  have 
replied, '  Now  '£suth,  I  cannot  see  that ;  he  said  a 
▼ery  good  thing  to  my  lord  such-a-one,  upon  such 
•n  occasion,'  and  the  like.  Such  an  honest  dolt 
M  this  has  been  watched  in  every  expression  he 
ottered,  upon  my  recommendation  of  him,andcon- 
■equcuUv  been  subject  to  the  more  ridicule.  I 
ouce  endeavored  to  cure  myself  of  this  impertinent 
auality,  and  resolved  to  hold  my  tongue  Cor  seven 
aays  together  ;  I  did  so  ;  but  tnen  I  nad  so  many 
winks  and  unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upon 
what  anybody  else  said,  that  I  found  I  only  forbore 
the  expression,  and  that  I  still  lied  in  my  heart  to 
every  man  I  met  with.  You  are  to  know  one 
thing  (which  I  believe  you  will  say  is  a  pity  con- 
sidering the  u»e  I  should  have  made  of  it),  I 
never  traveled  in  my  life;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
Uier  I  could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present,  in  com- 
pany who  are  strangers  to  me.  I  nave  cursed  the 
inns  in  Germany;  commended  the  brothels  at  Ve- 
nice-—the  freedom  of  oonveniation  in  France  ;  and 
though  1  was  never  out  of  this  dear  town,  and 
fifty  miles  about  it.  have  been  three  nights  togeth- 
o'  ao»g«d  by  bravos,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  car- 
dinal s  mistress  at  Rome. 

"  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars  of  this 
kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  in  this  town — ^1 
uu'an  by  this  town  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
luiiiHter — I  say  tliere  are  in  town  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  us  to  make  a  society  aiuonir  ourselves  ;  and 
siiuH)  we  cannot  be  believed  any  longer,  I  beg  of 
you  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we  may  meet  to- 

Kther,<and  Ini  under  Kuch  rcguliUion  a»  there  may 
uo  iH'.caNi(»u  for  belief  or  confidence  among  us. 
If  yuu  tliink  fit,  we  might  be  cilled  '  the  histo- 
rians,* for  liar  is  Iktoiiic  a  very  harsh  word.  And 
that  a  nifniU^r  of  the  soeiety  may  not  hereafter  be 
ill  r«*0(tived  by  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  I  desire  you 
Would  explain  a  little  this  sort  of  men,  and  not 
let  ui«  hirttoriuus  Ik'  ranked,  as  we  are  in  the  inia- 
ffiuaiiouH  of  ordinary  people,  among  common 
Rars,  niaki'batiM,  inH)ostors  and  incendiaries. — 
For^'our  instruction  nerein,  you  are  to  know  that 
M  hitfturiun  in  conversation  is  only  a  person  of 


so  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  bt  eovfei 
witn  ordinary  occurrences.  I  know  a  mai 
Quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the  wrong  ak 
forty-three,  and  has  been  of  that  ago,  aoeof 
to  TuUy's  jest,  for  some  ^ears  since,  whoM 
is  upon  the  romantic.  Oive  him  the  least  < 
siou,  and  he  will  tell  you  something  ao  Tcaj 
ticular  that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in 
company,  where  by-the-bye  was  present  n 
one,  who  was  aAerward  made  such  a  thing, 
of  all  these  circumstances,  in  the  beet  langii^ 
the  world,  he  will  join  together  with  WMsh  p 
ble  incidents  an  account  that  shows  a  pefw 
the  deepest  penetration,  the  honeeteet  Blind 
withal  something  so  humble  when  he  spM] 
himself,  that  you  wonld  admire.  Dear  Sir» 
d^ould  this  be  lying  ?  there  is  nothing  ao  inil 
He  has  withal  the   eravest  aspect— i 


ive. 


thing  so  very  venerable  and  great  I  Anothi 
these  historians  is  a  young  man  whom  we  i 
take  in,  tliou^h  he  extremely  wants  parts:  ai 
pie  send  children  (before  they  can  lean 
thing)  to  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
He  tells  thines  which  have  nothing  at  all  in  1 
and  can  neiSier  please  nor  displease,  but  n 
take  up  your  time  to  no  manner  of  purpM 
manner  of  delight ;  but  he  is  good-natnred, 
does  it  because  he  loves  to  be  saying  some 
to  you,  and  entertain  you. 

"  I  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  hath 
very  crreat  things  without  slaughter ;  he  is  | 
giousTy  dull  and  slow  of  head,  but  what  ht 
say  is  forever  false,  so  that  we  must  hare  hii 

**  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more,  i 
a  lover;  he  is  the  most  afflicted  creatare  i 
world  lest  what  happened  between  him  i 
great  beauty  should  ever  be  known.  Tet 
he  comforts  himself,  'Hang  the  jade  herwii 
If  money  can  keep  the  slut  trusty,  I  will  < 
though  I  mortgage  every  acre  ;  Antony  and 
patra  for  that ;  All  for  Love  and  the  World 
Lost'  ^ 

"  Then,  Sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant*  I 
Indigo  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my  man  In 
and  eain ;  there  is  tare  and  tret,  there  is  lyju 
round  the  globe;  he  has  such  a  prudi^ooa  ii 
genco,  he  knows  all  the  French  are  doing,  or 
we  intend  or  ought  to  intend,  and  hM  it 
such  hands.  But,  alas,  whither  am  I  runnii 
while  I  complain,  while  I  remonstrate  to  yoa 
all  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not  one  such  j 
of  quality,  lover,  soldier,  or  merchant,  as  I 
now  described  in  the  whole  world  that  I  km 
But  I  will  catch  myself  once  in  my  life,  a* 
spite  of  nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that 

T.  "  Your  humble  servant/'  • 


No.  137.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7, 17] 

At  hnc  tttiam  Herris  semver  Ubtim  foeront,  timena 
der«nt,  dulereat,  suo  putiiu  quam  alterius  arUtrto. 

TULLl 

Even  ulaven  wero  a]waj«  ai  liberty  to  fear,  mjiok 
griere.  at  their  own  rath«r  than  anothmr'a  plaarare. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  fi, 
many  complaints  from  that  part  of  mai 
whose  portion  it  is  to  live  in  servitude,  that 
whom  they  depend  upon  will  not  allow  Uk 
be  even  as  happy  as  their  condition  will  adu 
There  are,  as  these  unhappy  correspondeu 
form  nie,  mabtiTs  who  are  offended  at  a  ch 
countenance,  and  think  a  servant  is  broke 
from  them,  if  he  docs  not  preserve  the  u 
awe  in  their  presi>ncc.  There  is  one  who  sa 
he  looks  satisfied,  his  master  asks  him,  " 
makes  him  so  pert  this  morning?'*  if  a 
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r»  "Hirk  J9,  Sirrah »  ara  not  jou  paid  your  to  do,  when  our  good  hidy,  with  all  the  patience 
jes  Y*  Tne  poor  creatures  Utd  in  the  most  in  the  world,  tells  us  as  plain  as  she  can  speak, 
estreine  misery  together ;  the  maatflr  knows  not  that  she  will  have  tempor  because  we  have  no 
kow  to  presenre  respect,  nor  the  aenrant  how  to  manner  of  underrtandiug ;  and  begins  again  to 
five  it.  It  seems  this  person  is  of  so  sullen  a  na-  dress,  and  see  if  wt  can  find  out,  of  ourselves, 
tart  that  he  knows  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  what  we  are  to  do.  When  she  is  dressed  she 
Midatof  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  secretly  frets  to  see  gx>es  to  dinner,  and  alter  she  has  disliked  every- 
day appearance  of  content  in  one  that  lives  upon  tnine  there  she  calls  for  her  coach,  then  com- 
Ihe  hundredth  part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  un-  manas  it  in  again,  and  then  she  will  not  go  out  at 
iMppy  in  the  possession  of  the  whole.  Uneasy  all,  and  then  will  go,  too,  and  orders  the  chariot, 
persons,  who  cannot  possess  their  own  minds,  Now,  eood  Mr.  Specter,  I  desire  vou  would,  in  the 
vent  their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  upon  them:  behalf  of  all  who  serve  frowara  ladies,  give  out 
which,  I  think,  is  expressed  in  a  lively  manner  in  in  your  paper  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  al- 
the  foJlowing  lettera :  lowing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  cannot  be  back 

A  o     7  1  '^S^"  ^^^  what  one  was  sent  for,  if  one  is  called 

"Sa,  August  2, 1711.  }mc)l  before  one  can  eo  a  step  for  what  they  want. 

**  I  have  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third  of  the  And  if  you  please,  let  them  know  that  all  mia- 

iMt  month,  and  wish  I  nad  the  happiness  of  being  tresses  are  as  like  as  all  servants. 
gtjdferred  to  serve  so  good  a  master  as  Sir  Roger.  "  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

Patuncx  Giddy." 


now 
these 
■pon  some 


-'    1.     .  _.^  Xf  1.;.  :.  iV  v^  o^*.  ™«  .»„fk.'..n.  f^  Poo*"  i*«  ^m  reaay  lo  smir  wim  ine  weigni,  ana 

2f^h?Jhh/tLt!mii;^t!!^  couW  not  keep  up  with  his  master,  who  turned 

do,  whwh  he  knows  must  necessarily  take  uplialf  y^^  ^^f  i^rXong,  and  wondered  what  made 

a  day.  he  calls  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^Trt.;  JS^nn-r  ^«i  1«5 G,i«H 


tak^wwhetherl  have  done  yet    Thisishisman-  the  Usy  young  dog  lag  behind. 

...J  ,v-> ..«»«  .w>»«.«»««„.xJL  •,.««  «u..^.,..k  .11  u;»  There  is  something  very  unaccountable,  that 

-M^  and  the  umoe  perverseness  runs  through  aU  his  ,                       themselves  in  the  condition  of 

SM'dr'iSi''£"L'^u^n^^^^^  t^e%ons  Jow  them,  when  they  consider  the 

Ida  aU  this,  he  u  so  suspicious,  that  he  submits JlI^j.  *v„„  ^„«     t>„*  ♦i.^^  ioV«»v; 


to  the  drudgery  of  a  spy.  '  He  is  as  unhap-  commands  they  give.    But  there  is  nothing  more 

or  himself  as  he^^  his  Servants ;  he  is  coL-  «oj>™on   than  to  see  a  ^fllow  (who  if  he  were 

£«Iirw,»X:Jvr ,.7VJS  ^^A\ilT^^^^^\^^\^  reduced  to  it,  would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  hv- 

S^i^l^rlv*^^;?^^^^^  ing)  l*°>«"t  that  he  is  troubled  iith^the  most 

aim  ana  iioerty  tnan  as  a  jailer  and  a  prisoner,    lie  ^rJ*i.i^—  j««-  :«  «.««...».. 

liV.  tnp.  for  faults ;  M«f  no  woner  make»  a  dU-  ''°t7^*",H   SZ™   l^™„„{n»  *^  fa,  „„»  -rf 

••T.iy.UUiiU»  into  aueb  Ui.eu.ge,  as  I  am  idoto  ^l!™^""  ffo'^^.JSl'  ^«fT.  iL^  Z  ^.-1 

aAuued  of  for  cumiuK  from  Lim.  thau  for  U-ing  e""™""  jl^  ^.  YP*'  *»'»'  ^  r'»'»  '»  "°*  ""*«» 

1S^U>  m«.    Thisfsir,  is  a  shorTskctch  of  I  »'  •""""'^  "«*  •"•  "'»  !»«"»"••  "»"»»  **  * 
Buster  I  have  served  upward  of  nine  years  ;  and 
though  I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  coufesH  my 


««U,r  I.h..e  served  upward  of  m„e  ye«.,  and    oTfrX l^^' L";S!^:.%fci.TS^^"«' TtS^ 


•haU  tell  you  my  case  in  a  word,  •  being  used  woree  1"  thejr  private  persons,  m  well  win  respect  that 

Uuui  I  diierved,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  weK  than  ^t^  ■'^  Jl*  «*^a».t9.    If  there  be  any  occasion, 

Ihad  dune  '  ««-<?•»«  wc«  uuui  ^jj^p^j^  ^y^^j  may  ,u  themselves  be  supposed  to 

i«  r  •»«  a;..  »o..,*  k..»,i>i«  .^«>.n*  ^  'I'^fit  to  attend  to  their  master's  concerns  by 

1  am,  oir,  your  numble  servant,  *  i^    .•       *     *l  •      _      u     •    Ji 

*       *  J  ^  V         "  reason  of  anv  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so 

Kalph  Valct.  ^thA  as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition.     I 

**  DsAa  Ma.  SpEcrEa,  thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at  dinner 

-I  am  the  next  thing  to  a  kdy's  woman,  and  *^«  ^^her  day.  he  made  an  apology  for  want  of 

am  under  both  my  lady  and  her  wiman.    I  am  so  f"*^'*  ^"^"i*"*!:^^"^  ^'A-    ^?  **'  "^iJ^^ 

used  by  them  boDi,  tl^t  I  should  be  very  glad  to  "  f*"®  ^o  the  wedding  of  his  sister,  and  Ac  othw 

see  them  in  the  Specter.    My  lady  herself  i?  of  no  \  f  ?  ""^  expect  to  wait,  because  his  father  died 

mind  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  her  woman  ^"^^  ^wo  days  ago.  — T. 
ia  of  twenty  minds  in  a  moment.    My  lady  is  one 


that  never  kiiuws  what  to  do  with  herself;  she  No.  138.]     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST   8.   1711. 

pulU  c^n  and  puU  off  everything  she  wears  twenty  utlt«r  to  r.  ««  dabis  tartllm.  non  ««»«iLrll..-Tui*. 

times  before  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that  day.    1 

stand  at  uue  end  of  the  room  and  reach  things  to  "•  "*■  "'^"•ceMary  piwft  In  sn  lii(U>putable  potot 

her  wiiiaan.  When  my  lady  asks  for  a  thing,  I  Oxb  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are 
hear,  and  havt!  half  bruui^ht  it,  when  the  woman  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear 
neetA  me  in  the  middle  of  the  n>oni  to  receive  it,  cases.  TuUy  tells  us  of  an  autnor  that  spent 
and  at  that  iu>Uiit  nIic  says,  'No.  she  will  not  some  pages  to  prove  that  generals  could  notper- 
have  it.'  Then  I  ]m  back,  and  her  wt)man  comes  form  the  threat  enterprises  which  have  made  them 
up  to  her,  and  by  tnis  time  she  will  have  that  and  so  illu.strious,  if  they  had  not  had  men.  He 
two  or  three  things  more  in  an  inntant.  The  wo-  asserted  also,  it  seems,  that  a  minister  at  home, 
man  and  I  run  to  each  other  ;  1  am  luaded  and  no  more  than  a  commander  abroad,  could  do  any- 
delivering  the  tilings  to  her,  when  mv  lady  savs  Uiing  without  other  iu<>n  were  his  instruments  and 
she  wauts  none  of  ^1  these  things,  and  we  are  tne  assistants.  On  this  occasion  he  produces  the 
dullest  creatures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhap-  example  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Cvrus,  and 
piest  wciman  living,  for  she  shall  not  be  dressed  Alexander  himself,  whom  he  deiueaVA)  ua'i«\M«tk 
IB  any  time.    Thus  we  stand,  not  knowing  what  capable  of  effiicUng  what  tha^  ^^»  «ifiA^  ^^me] 
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had  been  fullowed   by  others.     It  is  pleasant  | 
enough  to  sec  such  persons  contend  without  op- 
ponents, and  triumph  without  victory. 

The  author  above-uiuntioned  by  the  orator  is ' 
placed  forever  in  a  ver^'  ridiculous  light,  and  we ' 
meet  eveiy  day  in  conversation  such  as  deserve 
the  same  xind  of  renown,  for  troubling  those  with 
whom  they  converse  with  the  like  certainties. 
The  persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  deserve 
the  highest  admiration  in  this  kind  are  your  or- 
dinary story-tellers,  who  are  most  religiously  care- 
ful of  keeping  to  the  truth  in  every  particular 
circumstance  of  a  narration,  whether  it  concerns 
the  main  end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  in  company  with  the  other  day, 
upon  some  occasion  that  he  was  pleased  to  take, 
said,  he  remembered  a  very  pretty  repartee  made 
by  a  very  witty  man  in  King  Charles  s  time  upon 
the  like  occasion.  "I  remember,''  said  he,  upon 
entering  into  the  tale,  "  much  about  the  time  of 
Oatos's  plot,  that  a  cousin-german  of  mine  and  I 
were  at  the  Bear  in  Holbom.  No,  I  am  out,  it 
was  at  the  Cross-keys ;  but  Jack  Thomson  was 
there,  for  he  was  very  great  with  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was 
spoken  somewhere  thereabouts,  for  we  drank 
«  bottle  in  that  neighborhood  every  evening ; 
but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  same  ; 
but " 

He  was  goin^  on  to  settle  the  geography  of  the 
jest  when  I  left  the  room,  wondering  at  this  odd 
turn  of  head,  which  can  play  away  its  words  with 
uttering  nothing  to  the  purpose,  still  observing  its 
own  impertinences,  ana  yet  proceeding  in  them. 
I  do  not  question  but  he  informed  the  rest  of  his 
audience,  who  had  more  patience  than  I,  of  the 
birth  and  parentage,  as  well  as  the  collateral  alli- 
ances of  his  faminr  who  made  the  repartee,  and 
of  him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a 
just  value  for  their  time,  when  this  quality  of  be- 
ing so  very  circumstantial,  and  careful  to  be  exact, 
happens  to  show  itself  in  a  man  whose  quality 
obliges  them  to  attend  his  proofs  that  it  is  now 
day,  and  the  like.  But  this  is  au^cnted  when 
the  same  genius  gets  into  authonty,  as  it  often 
does.  Nay,  I  have  known  it  more  than  once  as- 
cend the  very  pulpit.  One  of  this  sort  taking  it 
in  his  head  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotson 
and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never  failed  of  proving  out  of 
these  great  authors,  things  which  no  man  living 
would  have  denied  him  upon  his  own  single 
authority.  One  day,  resolving  to  come  to  Oic 
point  in  hand,  he  said,  "Accoraing  to  that  ezcel- 
tBRi  divine ''  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the  folio 
edition,  page  160, 

"I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then 
consider  the  matter  contained  in  them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would 
think,  strain  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  alter  his 
design  of  "  entering  upon  the  matter,"  to  that  of 
"bnefly  explaining."  But  so  it  was,  that  he 
would  not  even  be  contented  with  that  authority, 
but  added  also  the  other  divine  to  stren^hen  his 
method,  and  told  us,  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4th  of  his  ninth  volume,  "  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  fW>m 
the  words  which  I  have  now  read,  wherein  for 

that  purpose  we  shall  consider "  This  wiseacre 

was  recKoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  under- 
sthnd  him,  a  most  excellent  preacher :  but  that  he 
read  too  much,  and  was  so  humble  that  he  did  not 
trust  enough  to  his  own  parts. 

Next  to  thf»se  ingenious  eentlemen,  who  areue 

for  what  nobody  can  deny  tnem,  are  to  bo  ranked 

M  tart  of  people  who  do  not  indeed  attempt  to 


prove  insignificant  things,  but  are  ever  laboring  to 
raise  arguments  with  you  about  matters  you  will 

give  up  to  Ihflm  without  the  least  controrenr. 
nc  of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said  ne 
saw  Mr.  Such-a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  of  the 
clock  toward  the  Gravel-pits :  "  St,  I  must  b^ 
your  pardon  for  that,  for  though  I  am  Terr  lot! 
to  have  any  dispute  with  you,  yet  I  most  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at 
St.  James's."  When  men  of  this  genius  an 
pretty  far  gone  in  learning,  they  will  put  jon  to 
prove  that  snow  is  white,  and  wnen  you  are  npon 
that  topic  can  say  that  there  is  roQlj  no  sxtA 
thing  as  color  in  nature ;  in  a  word,  they  can  ton 
what  little  knowledge  they  have  into  a  ready 
capacity  of  raising  doubts ;  into  a  capaci^  oi 
being  always  frivolous  and  always  unanswerable. 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent  and 
laborious  kind  that  the  cynic  said,  "  one  of  thesi 
fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and  the  other  holds  tibt 
pail." 

ADVxaTiSEMxirr. 

"The  exercise  of  the  snuff-box,  according  to 
the  most  fashionable  airs  and  motions,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  will  be  taught  with 
the  best  plain  or  perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles  LQ- 
lie's,  perfiimer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort's  build- 
ings, m  the  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  thi 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  Uie  £!xchaDgt 
for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon,  except  Satordsjf, 
at  a  toy -shop  near  Garraway's  coffee-house.  Then 
will  be  likewise  taueht  the  ceremony  of  the  snuff- 
box, or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  i 
friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
familiarity  or  distance,  with  an  explanation  of  tibt 
careless,  the  scornful,  the  politic,  and  the  smif 
pinch,  and  the  gestures  proper  to  each  of  them. 

"  N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  question  bnt 
in  a  short  time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  regalar 
snuff  boxes  ready  to  meet  and  make  head  anioit 
all  the  reeiment  of  fans  which  have  been  latafy 
disciplined,  and  are  now  in  motion." — T. 
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yon  gloria  radioes  agit,  atquo  etiam  propacatvr;  iii 
omnia  oeleriter,  tanqoam  floeeuU,  deddant,  nee 
potest  qaidquam  eete  diutamum.— Tuu. 

True  glory  takei  root,  and  eren  apreade;  all 
tcDMS,  like  flowers,  fall  to  the  ground;  nor  can  any 
felt  last  long. 

Or  all  the  aff(>ctions  which  attend  human  Ufa, 
the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ardent.  According 
as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes,  it  produces  the 
greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil.  Where  sorer- 
eigns  have  it  by  impressions  received  from  educa- 
tion onlv,  it  creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a 
noble  mind :  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  the 
prince's  inclination,  it  pronopts  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  thin^  truly  glorious.  The  two  greatest  men 
now  in  Europe  (according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  great)  are  Lewis  Kin^f  of  France, 
and  Peter  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain 
that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  practice  of 
virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleasing  amusement 
to  examine  the  ^lory  of  those  potentates,  and  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  empty,  perishing  and  fri- 
volous, from  what  is  solid,  lasting,  and  important 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attended  by 
crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made  extent  of  ter- 
ritory the  most  glorious  instance  of  power,  and 
mistook  the  spreading  of  fame  for  the  acquisition 
of  honor.  The  youujz  monarch's  heart  was  by 
such  conversation  easily  deluded  into  a  fondness 
for  vain  glory,  and  upon  these  unjust  principles 
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to  fonn  or  fall  in  with  suitable  projects  of  inva- 
aioD,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  tlie  pilts  that  at- 
tend war  when  it  is  unj[ust.  Al  flw  same  time 
^lia  tjrannj  was  laid,  sciences  and  arts  were  on- 
ooara^ed  in  the  most  generous  manner,  as  if  men 
of  hi^ier  faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the 
maaocTo  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every-  super- 
fltractore  which  the  court  of  France  built  upon 
their  first  designs,  which  were  in  themselves  vi- 
eioiu,  was  sniUble  to  its  false  foundation.  The 
ostentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of  equipage, 
flhame  of  poverty^  and  i^orance  of  modesty, 
were  the  common  arts  of  life ;  the  generous  love 
of  one  woman  was  changed  into  gallantry  for 
all  the  sez,  and  friendships  among  men  turned 
into  commerces  of  interest,  or  mere  professions. 
"  While  these  were  the  rules  of  life,  perjuries  in 
the  prince,  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners 
ia  the  subject,  were  the  snares  in  which  Frauce 
has  entangled  all  her  neighbors."  With  such 
Iklse  colors  have  the  eyes  of  Lewis  been  en- 
chanted, from  the  debauchery  of  his  early  youth 
to  the  superstition  of  his  present  old  age.  fience 
it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to  have  statues 
erected  to  his  prowess,  his  valor,  his  fortitude, 
and  in  the  softness  and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be 
applauded  for  magnanimity  ana  enterprise  in  mil- 
itary achievements. 

P^eter  Alezovits  of  Russia,  when  he  came  to 
years  of  manhood,  though  he  found  himself  em- 
peror of  a  vast  and  numerous  people,  master  of 
an  endless  territory,  absolute  commander  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of 
this  unbounded  power  and  greatness,  turned  his 
thoughts  upon  himself  and  pooplc  with  sorrow. 
Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner  of  life,  this 
generous  prince  beheld  and  contemned,  from  the 
Ii||[ht  of  his  own  ffeuius.  His  judgment  suff^ted 
this  to  him,  and  his  courage  prompted  mm  to 
amend  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  did  not  send  to 
the  nation  from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
borrowed  its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his  dia- 
dem to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  honor, 
and  application  to  useful  arts,  wherein  to  employ 
the  laloorioufl,  the  simple,  the  honest  part  of^  his 
people.  Mechanic  employments  and  operations 
were  veiy  justly  the  firHt  objects  of  his  iavor  and 
obeervation.  With  this  glorious  intention  he  trav- 
eled into  foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner, 
above  receiving  little  honors  where  he  sojourned, 
but  prying  into  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
their  arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has 
this  great  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
and  lasting  fame,  by  personal  labor,  personal 
knowledge,  personal  valor.  It  would  be  injury  to 
any  of  antiquity  to  name  them  with  him.  Who 
bat  himself  ever  left  a  throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  it 
with  more  grace?  Who  ever  thoueht  himself 
mean  in  abM>lute  power,  till  he  had  learned  to 
use  it? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  per- 
plexity to  know  where  to  begin  his  encomium. 
Others  may  in  a  metaphorical  or  philosophic  sense 
be  «aid  to  command  themselves,  but  this  emperor 
is  also  literally  under  his  own  command,  llow 
generous  and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own 
name  as  a  private  man  in  the  army  he  raised,  that 
none  in  it  might  expect  to  outrun  the  steps  with 
which  he  himHclf  advanced  I  By  such  measures 
this  god-like  prince  learned  to  conquer,  learned  to 
oae  his  conquests.  How  terrible  has  he  appeared 
ia  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory  I  Shall  tnen  the 
base  arts  of  the  Frenchman  l>e  held  polite,  and 
the  honest  labors  of  the  Russian  barbarous  ?  No  ; 
barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of  true  honor,  or  placing 
aaything  instead  of  it.    The  unjust  prince  is  ig- 


noble and  barbarous,  the  good  prince  only  re- 
nowned and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  u|>on  themselves  what 
they  please  by  thdir  corrupt  imaginations,  truth 
will  ever  keep  its  Ration  :  and  as  ^lory  is  nothing 
else  but  the  shaoow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly 
disappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how 
careiully  ou^ht  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be  pre- 
served, and  how  industrious  diould  we  be  to  en- 
courase  any  impulses  toward  it  1  The  Westmina- 
ter  school-Dov  that  said  the  other  day  he  could 
not  sleep  or  play  for  the  colors  in  the  hall,*  ought 
to  be  free  from  receiving  a  blow  forever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  ao- 
cordine  to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the 
front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  TuUy,  consists  in 
these  three  particulars :  "  That  the  people  love  us ; 
that  they  have  confidence  in  us ;  that  being  af- 
fected with  a  certain  admiration  toward  us,  they 
think  we  deserve  honor."  This  was  spoken  of 
greatness  in  the  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  consummate  glory  under  our  constitu- 
tion, one  must  add  to  the  above-mentioned  felici- 
ties a  certain  necessary  inexistence,  snd  disrelish 
of  all  the  rest,  without  the  prince's  favor.  He 
should,  methii^ks,  have  riches,  power,  honor, 
command,  glory ;  but  riches,  power,  honor,  com- 
mand, and  glory,  should  have  no  charms,  but  aa 
accompanira  wiUi  the  affSection  of  his  prince.  He 
should,  methinks,  be  popular  because  a  favorite, 
and  a  favorite  because  popular.  Were  it  not  to 
make  the  character  too  imaginary,  I  would  give 
him  sovereignty  over  some  foreign  territory,  and 
make  him  esteem  that  an  empty  addition  without 
the  kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.  One  may 
merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  tnus  composed  and 
circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were  so  made  for  pow- 
er without  an  incapacityf  of  giving  jcKslousy,  he 
would  bo  also  glonous  without  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving disgrace.  This  humility  and  this  import- 
ance must  make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the 
usual  length  of  this  paper :  but  if  I  could  sup- 
pose such  rhapsodies  could  outlive  the  common 
fate  of  ordinary  things,  I  would  say  t^ese  sketch- 
es and  faint  images  of  glory  were  drawn  in 
August,  1711,  wlien  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
made  that  memorable  inarch  wherein  he  took  ue 
French  lines  without  bloodshed. — T. 
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Thii  waj  and  that  the  anzioiu  mind  ia  torn. 

When  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  I  have  many 
other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged,  I  believe  he 
will  own  what  I  have  a  mind  he  should  believe, 
that  I  have  no  small  charge  upon  me,  but  am  a 
person  of  some  consequence  m  this  world.  I 
shall  therefore  employ  the  present  hour  only  in 
reading  petitions  in  the  order  as  follows: — 

"Ha.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  have  lost  so  much  time  already,  that  I  desire, 
upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  will  sit  down  imme- 
diately and  give  me  your  answer.  And  1  would 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine  really 
loves  me.    As  well  as  I  can,  I  will  describe  his 


*  Tho  oolon  tak«n  at  Btonhcim,  in  1704,  wart  flzad  up  la 
WMtminntar^udl,  after  haying  been  earriad  fai  procaawon 
through  the  city. 

t The  aenae  aeema  to  raqnira  "without  a  eapacUj,"  \nX  tlL 
ttMooplaarMd  aabara. 
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mannen.    When  he  sees  me  he  ib  alwajR  talking 
of  constancj,  but  vouchAafim  to  visit  me  hut  once 
a  fortnight,  and  then  is  alwajt  in  haste  to  begnnc. 
When  f  am  flick,  I  hear  he  Mjft  he  is  mightilj 
eoneerned,  but  neither  comet  aor  sends,  because, 
■a  he  tells  his  acauaintance  with  a  siffh,  he  does 
not  care  to  lot  me \ now  all  the  power  I  have  over 
him,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  live  with- 
out me.    When  he  leaves  the  town,  he  writes  once 
ia  six  weeks,  desinM  to  hear  from  me,  complains 
of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks  of  flames,  tor- 
tores,  languishings,  and  extasies.      Ho  has  the 
cant  of  an  impatient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pace  of 
a  lukewarm  one.    Yuu  know  I  must  not  go  faster . 
than  he  does,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedi-  • 
ous  as  counting  a  great  clock.    But  you  are  to, 
know  ho  is  rich,  and  my  mother  says,  as  he  is  slow  ^ 
he  is  sure ;  he  will  love  nic  long,  if  he  love  me 
little ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  loves  at  all. 
Tour  neglected,  humble  servant, 

"Ltdia  Novell." 

I 

"  All  these  fellows  who  have  money  are  ex- ; 

tnmely  saucy  and  cold  ;  pray.  Sir,  tell  them  of  it." ' 

"Ma.  Spkctatob, 

"I  have  been  delighted  with  nothing  more 
through  the  whole  course  of  your  writings,  than 
the  substantial  account  you  lately  gave  of  wit, 
and  I  could  wish  you  would  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity to  express  further  the  corrupt  taste  the  age 
is  run  into  ;  which  I  am  chiefly  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  prevalency  of  a  few  popular  authors,  whose 
merit  in  some  respects  has  given  a  sanction  to 
their  faults  in  others.  Thus  the  imitators  of  Mil- 
ton seem  to  place  all  the  excellency  of  that  sort  of 
writinjg  either  in  the  uncouth  or  aiitiquc  words,  or 
flomethinff  else  which  was  highly  vicious,  though 
pardonable  in  that  great  man.*  The  admirers  of 
what  we  call  point,  or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the 
particular  happiness  to  which  Cowley,  Ovid,  and 
others,  owe  tiieir  reputation,  and  therefore  endea- 
vor to  imitate  them  only  in  such  instances.  What 
is  just,  proper,  and  natural,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  question  with  them,  but  by  what  means  a 
quaint  antithesis  may  be  brought  about,  how  one 
word  may  Im^  made  "to  look  two  ways,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  a  forcinl  allusion. 
Now,  though  such  authors  appear  to  me  to  resem- 
ble thos(>  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead  of 
being  well-dn»s.sed,  or  jjraceful :  yet  the  mischief 
is,  that  these  Ix^auties  in  them,  which  I  call  ble- 
mishes, are  thought  to  proceed  from  luxuriance  of 
fancy  and  overflowing  of  good  sense.  In  one 
word,  they  have  tlie  character  of  being  too  witty  ; 
but  if  you  would  acquaint  the  world  they  are  not 
witty  at  all,  you  would,  among  others,  oblige.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  benevolent  reader, 

"  R.  D." 
"Sim, 

•*  I  am  a  young  woman,  and  reckoned  pretty  ; 
then'fore  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  trouble  you  to 
decide  a  wager  iMtween  me  and  a  cousin  of  mine, 
who  is  always  contradicting^  one  because  he  un- 
derstands Latin  :  pray.  Sir,  is  Dimple  spelt  with 
a  single  or  double  p?    I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  bumble  servant, 

"  BiTTT  Sauntke." 

"Pray.  Sir.  dir<«ct  thus,  •  To  the  kind  Querist.' 
and  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lillie's.  for  I  do  not  care  to  be 
known  in  the  thing  at  all.  I  am,  Sir,  again,  your 
bumble  servaut." 


«  So  I'hinjMi  in  hU  (Vlrr  ii  rairftil  to  mlMpell  th«  woidi 
'tMX'bMtf  Mfvnn,**  •Iter  MUton,  Me. 


"Ma.  SrECTAToa, 

"  I  must  needs  tell  you  there  are  several  of  your 
papers  I  do  not  much  like.  You  are  often  so  nice 
there  is  no  enduring  you,  and  so  learned  there  if 
no  understanding  you.  What  have  yon  to  d0 
with  our  petticoau  T    Your  humble  servant, 

"  PAfttHXSIOFB.'* 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  Last  nicht,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  uMl 
a  couple  of  friends.  '  Prithee,  Jack/  sars  one 
of  them,  '  lot  us  ffo  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
for  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else.'  This  put  me  upoi 
reflecting  on  the  many  miscarriages  which  ha]]^peB 
in  conversations  over  wine,  when  men  go  to  the 
bottle  to  remove  such  humors  as  it  only  stirs  up 
and  awakens.  This  I  could  not  attribute  more  to 
anything  than  to  the  humor  of  putting  company 
upon  others  which  men  do  not  like  tnemselves. 
Pray,  Sir,  declare  in  your  papers,  that  he  who  isi 
troublesome  companion  to  himself,  will  not  be  sa 
agreeable  one  to  others.  Let  people  reason  them- 
selves  into  good  humor  before  they  impose  them- 
selves upon  their  friends.  Pray,  Sir,  be  as  elo- 
quent as  y<iu  can  upon  this  subject,  and  do  hnmil 
life  so  much  good,  as  to  argue  powerfully,  that  it 
is  not  every  one  that  can  swallow  who  is  fit  Is 
drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant" 
"Snt, 

"  I  this  morning  cast  my  e^e  upon  your  pspei 
concerning  the  expense  of  time.  You  are  very 
obliging  to  the  women,  especially  those  who  aie 
not  young  and  past  gallantry,  by  touching  so 
gently  upon  gaming  :  tnerefore  I  hope  you  do  iu>t 
uiink  it  wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in 
that  diversion ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  yos 
say  something  upon  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
female  gamesters. 

"  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  in  all  other  re- 
spects are  gentle,  good-humored,  and  the  very 
pinks  of  ewA  breeding ;  who,  as  soon  as  tM 
ombre-table  is  called  for,  and  sit  down  to  their 
business,  are  immediately  transmigrated  into  the 
veriest  wasps  in  nature. 

"  You  must  know  1  keep  my  temper,  and  via 
their  money  ;  but  am  out  of  countenance  to  take 
it,  it  makes  them  so  very  uneasy.  Be  pleased* 
dear  Sir,  to  instruct  them  to  lose  with  a  bettv 
gcace,  and  you  will  oblige,        Yours, 

"Rachel  Baaro." 
"Ma.  Spxctatoe, 

"  Your  kindness  to  Leonora  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers, has  given  me  encouragement  to  do  myself 
the  honor  of  writing  to  you.  The  great  regard 
you  have  so  often  expressed  for  the  instructioc 
and  improvement  of  our  sex  will,  I  hope,  in  jroor 
own  opinion,  sufficiently  excuse  mo  from  makiDf 
any  apology  for  the  impertinence  of  this  letter. 
The  great  desire  I  have  to  embellish  my  mind  witii 
some  of  those  graces  which  you  say  are  ao  beocun- 
ing,  and  which  you  assert  reading  nelps  us  to,  has 
made  me  uneasy  until  I  am  put  in  a  capaci^  of 
attaining  tliem.  This,  Sir,  I  shall  never  think 
myself  in,  until  you  shall  be  pleased  to  rooooa- 
mend  some  author  or  authors  to  my  pcruaal. 

"I  thought  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my  eye  on 
Leonora's  Tetter,  that  I  should  have  had  no  occa- 
sion for  requesting  it  of  you ;  but  to  my  veiy 
great  concern,  I  found  on  tne  perusal  of  that  Spae* 
tator,  I  was  cntin>ly  disappointed,  and  am  aa 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  maxc  use  of  my  time  fiif 
that  end  as  ever.  Pray,  Sir,  oblige  me  at  least 
with  one  scene,  as  you' were  pleaMd  to  entertain 
Leonora  with  your  pn)logue.  1  write  to  you  not 
only  my  own  sentiments,  but  also  those  of  sevenl 
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othn^  of  niT  uquaiDtance,  who  are  u  little 
pleased  with  the  ordinmnr  manner  of  apending 
one'a  time  as  mrself :  and  if  a  femat  desire  after 
knowledge,  and  a  great  sense  of  our  present  ig- 
Borance,  tdmj  be  thonj^t  a  good  presage  and  earn- 
est of  improvement,  you  may  looa  upon  your  time 
joit  shall  bestow  in  answering  this  request  not 
Ikrown  awar  to  no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but 
add  that,  nniess  yoo  hare  a  particular  and  more 
tkan  ovdinaiy  regard  for  Leonora,  I  have  a  better 
title  to  yoor  faror  than  she :  since  I  do  not  con- 
tent mjvdf  with  a  tea-table  reuiing  of  your  pa- 
pars,  bat  it  is  my  entertainment  rery  often  when 
•lone  in  my  closeC  To  show  I  am  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  hate  flattery,  I  acknowledge  I  du 
BoC  like  some  of  rour  papers  ;  but  even  there  I 
am  readier  to  call  in  question  my  own  shallow 
mderstanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's  profound 
judffroent. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  already  (and  in  hopes  of  being 
aoro  your)  obliged  servant, 

"  Pabthknia." 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent  and 
Mrioua  an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  incum- 
beot  upon  me  to  comply  witV  her  commands, 
which  I  ahall  do  very  suddenly. — ^T. 
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:aa.,llS|».li,187. 

TmU,  that  •tornttl  waodnvr,  that  fllM 

to  «sn,  and  now  from  ttan  to  oyea. — ^Pora. 


In  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  I  have 
•everal  applications  m>m  the  lower  part  of  the 
pkyera,  to  admit  ^  su£R$ring  to  pass  for  acting. 
xhey  in  vAy  obliging  terms  desire  me  to  let  a 
Cdl  on  the  ground,  a  stumble,  or  a  good  slnp  on 
the  back,  be  reckoned  a  jest  These  gambols  I 
shall  tolerate  for  a  season,  because  I  hope  the  evil 
cannot  continue  longer  than  until  tlic  people  of 
eondition  and  taste  return  to  town.  The  method, 
some  time  ago,  was  to  entertain  that  part  of  the 
audience  who  have  no  faculty  above  inat  of  eye- 
sight with  rope-dancers,  and  tumblers ;  which 
was  a  way  discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented 
eonfusion  and  distin^isned  such  as  could  show 
all  the  postures  which  the  body  is  capable  of, 
fh>m  thoae  who  were  to  represent  all  the  passions 
to  which  the  mind  is  subject.  But  though  this 
was  prudently  settled,  corporeal  and  intellectual 
acton  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  fltill  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  at  all ;  for  which 
reason  I  must  propose  some  methods  for  the  im- 
provement of  tne  Dear-garden,  by  dismissing  all 
Itodily  actors  to  that  quarter. 

1a  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men  appear 
in  public,  the  consequence  and  importance  or  the 
thing  can  bear  them  out.  And  though  a  pleader 
or  preacher  is  hoarse  or  awkward,  the  weight  of 
his  matter  commands  respect  and  attention;  but 
in  theatrical  speaking,  if  Uie  performer  is  not  ex- 
actly proper  and  graceful,  he  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
In  canes  where  tli^re  is  little  else  expected  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  the  least  diminution 
of  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  offense.  In  acting, 
barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  commendable, 
but  to  be  tne  least  out  is  contemptible.  To  avoid 
tlMM  difficulties  and  delicacies,  I  am  informed, 
that  while  I  was  odt  of  town,  the  actors  have 
flown  in  the  air.  and  played  such  pranks,  and  run 
mch  hasards,  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the 
flra-offioe,  tilera,  and  masons,  could  have  been  able 


to  perform  the  like.'*  The  author  of  the  foUowinv 
letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of  the  audience  at  one  of 
these  cnt(>rtainroentlh  and  has  accordingly  com- 
plained to  mc  upon  U :  but  I  think  he  has  been  to 
the  utmost  degree  pifrere  against  what  is  excep- 
tionable in  the  play  he  mentions,  without  dwelling 
so  much  as  he  might  have  done  on  the  author? 
most  excellent  talent  of  humor.  The  pleasant 
pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life  should  have  been 
more  kindly  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  that  ha 
banishes  his  witches,  who  are  too  dull  devils  to 
be  attacked  with  so  much  warmth. 

"  Ma.  SrxcTAToa, 

"Upon  a  report  that  Moll  White  had  followed 
you  to  town,  and  was  to  act  a  part  in  the  Lanca- 
shire Witches,  I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbor  (as  he  said)  of  Sir  Roffer's, 
who  pretended  to  show  her  to  us  in  one  of  the 
dances.  There  was  witchcraft  enough  in  the  en- 
tertainment almost  to  incline  me  to  believe  him ; 
Ben  Jonson^  was  almost  lamed ;  young  BuUockf 
narrowly  saved  his  neck :  the  auaieuce  was  asto- 
nished ;  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  person 
of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to  in  tne  pit« 
at  two  yards  distance,  did  not  know  me. 

"If  you  were  what  the  country  people  reported 
you — a  white  witch — I  could  have  wisned  you  had 
been  there  to  have  exercised  that  rabble  or  broom- 
sticks with  which  we  were  haunted  for  above  three 
hours.  I  could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in 
the  tree,  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  plagued 
the  justice,  and  employed  honest  Teague  with  hia 
holy  water.^  This  was  the  proper  use  of  them  in 
comedy,  if  the  author  had  stopped  here ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  what  relation  tne  sacrifice  of  the 
black  lamb,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship 
to  the  devil,!  have  to  the  business  of  mirth  and 
humor. 

"  The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  play,  and  has 
drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly,  appears 
to  have  been  misled  in  his  witchcraft  by  an  un- 
wary following  the  inimitable  Shakspearc.  The 
incantations  in  Macbeth  have  a  solemnity  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and 
fill  tne  mind  with  a  suitable  horror ;  betiide  that 
the  witches  are  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we 
find  it  very  particularly  related  in  Efcctor  Boetius, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  it.  This 
therefore  is  a  proper  machine  where  the  business 
is  dark,  horrid,  and  bloody;  but  it  is  extremely 
foreign  from  the  affair  of  comedy.  Subjects  of  this 
kind,  which  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can  at 
no  time  become  entertaining,  but  by  passing 
through  an  imajri nation  like  Siiakspcore's  to  form 
them ;  for  whicn  reason  Mr.  Dryaen  would  not 
allow  even  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  capable  of 
imitating  him. 

But  8hakNpear«*ii  ma^ic  could  not  ropied  be : 
Within  that  rirrle  none  durnt  iralk  but  he. 


« 


I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  you  wit!) 
these  remarks,  if  there  were  not  something  else  in 
this  comedy,  which  wants  to  be  exercised  more 
than  the  witches:  I  mean  the  freedom  of  some 
passages,  which  I  should  have  overlooked  if  I  had 
not  observed  that  those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest 
mirth,  though  they  are  painful  to  right  sense,  and 
an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

"We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the  taste 
of  that  age  :  but  indeed  by  such  representations  a 

*  Alluding  to  ShadwcH'fl  comedy  of  the  Lancashire  Wltohei, 
which  had  been  lately  acted  MTcral  timcm  and  wai  adrer* 
tieed  ibr  the  rmj  night  in  which  thin  Spectator  is  dated. 

fThe  namee  of  two  acton  then  upon  the  etace. 

t  DUhrent  ineUenU  In  tha  VlM  <tt  ^hs  \«Dcaiflbk%^HI>^i^ 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


poet  Hcrifiees  ike  be«:  part  <if  his  audieuce  to  the  ' 
wont;  aocl.  as  one  vould  think,  neglects  the  i 
boxes,  to  write  to  the  oraafle-wenches.  , 

'*  I  Diu:3t  not  conclude  nU  I  have  taken  notice  . 
of  the  moral  with  which  Mm  comedy  ends.  The  i 
two  youn^  ladies  having  given  a  notable  example  ; 
of  outwitting  those  who  had  a  right  in  the  dittpo-  | 
«l  of  them,  and  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
parents^-one  of  the  iniured  parties,  who  is  easily 
reconciled,  winds  up  all  with  this  remark. 


•Dwl^  irhftte'er  we  will. 


Tlwra  b  ft  fiite  which  ovcrrulei  of  still.* 
'*  We  arv  to  suppose  that  the  gallants  are  men 
of  merit,  but  if  they  had  been  rakes,  the  excuse 
might  have  served  as  well.    Hans  Carvel's  wife  | 
was  of  the  same  principle,  but  has  expressed  it  j 
with  a  delicacy  which  shows  she  is  not  serious  in 
her  excuse,  but  in  a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy 
turns  off  the  thought  of  her  guilt,  and  says, 

Thftt  if  weak  women  go  fti^tray. 

Their  »t*r»  aro  more  in  fitult  thmn  they. 

"  This  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,  and  dis- 
misses the  audience  with  very  edifying  impres- 
sions. 

"  These  things  fall  under  a  province  you  have 
partly  pursued  already,  and  tnerefore  demands 
your  animadversion,  for  the  regulating  so  noble 
an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  all  who  write  for  it  hereafter  would 
raise  their  eenius,  by  the  ambition  of  pleasing 
people  of  the  best  understanding ;  and  leave 
others  to  show  nothing  of  the  human  species  but 
rUibility.  to  seek  their  diversion  at  the  bear-gar- 
dens, or  some  other  privileged  place,  where  reason 
and  good  manners  have  no  right  to  disturb  them. 

"1  am,  etc." 

'August  8, 1711."  T. 


«*, 
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Ixrupta  tenet  oopul*- 
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"Madam,  August  7, 1071. 

"If  my  Tigilance,  and  ten  thousand  widiea  fo 
your  welfare  and  repose,  eould  have  any  font^ 
you  last  night  slept  in  security,  and  had  evciy 
«M>d  angel  in  your  attendance.  To  have  nj 
tnoughts  ever  fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fttf 
of  every  accident  to  which  human  life  is  lisfalik 
and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers  to  arert  thai 
from  you  ;  I  say.  Madam,  tnus  to  suffer,  is  what  I 
do  for  her  who  is  in  pain, at  my  approach,  aaA 
calls  all  my  tender  sorrow  impertinence.  Yon  an 
now  before  my  eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to 
flow  with  ten^mess,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  lay 
pushing  heart,  tliat  dictates  what  I  am  nov  aay^ 
ing,  and  yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  Holv 
art  thou,  oh  my  soul,  stolen  from  thyaelf  1  how  ii 
all  my  attention  broken  I  my  books  are  Uask 
paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I  hare  no  hope 
of  quiet  but  from  your  pity.  To  ^rant  it  woiud 
make  more  for  your  triumph.  To  give  pain  is  tht 
tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true  empire  of  beanlj. 
U  you"^ would  consiaer  aright,  you  would  find  n 
agreeable  chan^  in  dismissin^^  the  attendance  of 
a  slave,  to  receive  the  complaisance  of  a  comp^ 
nion.  I  bear  the  former  in  nope«  of  the  latter  coa- 
ditiou.  As  I  live  in  chains  without  mutmoriiig 
at  the  power  which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjn 
freedom  without  forgettinG;  the  mercy  that  gave  il 

"1  am,  Madam. 

"  Your  most  devoted,  most  obedient  aervant" 


Whom  lof's  unbroken  bond  unites. 

TuK  following  being  genuine,  and  the  images 
of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  old 
Udy's  admonition  to  myself,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  hor  own  happiness,  a  place  in  my  writings. 

"  Ma.  HfKiTATOB,  August  9,  1711. 

**  I  am  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age, 

and  ivail  you  with  approoation ;  but  methinks  you 

d\«  not  Miriko  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evil  in  life, 

wHioh  in  tho  fulM>  notion  of  gallantry  in  love.    It 

u.  aiul  hai«  long  Inmmi.  upon  a  very  ill  foot ;  but  I 

who  havi<  UtMi  a  wife  forty  years,  and  was  bred 

M|«  i»  a  WAV  that  has  maae  me  ever  since  very 

li*|'(VN.  wi*  through  the  folly  of  it.     In  a  word, 

?lii ,  ^Uou  1  was  a  young  woman,  all  who  avoided 

iW  Ntoo!«  of  tho  a^'  were  very  carefully  educated, 

ii)^«(  aU  ftmlUMtioal  «>hjiK!ts  were  turned  out  of  our 

»i,}ht      Th«»  tn|H'f*!ry -hangings,  with  the  great  and 

^viH'UktOi*  niiiiplioity  of  the  scripture  stories,  had 

brUi^  i*l!«sM4  than* now  the  loves  of  Venus  and 

AiloiUM.  or  HiuvliUN  and  Ariadne,  in  your  fine  pre- 

Honl  print*.     Thi*  gt*ntleman  I  am  married  to  made 

1im<  \s\  WW  in  rn]itun*,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a 

(IhrlMiaii  and  u  man  of  honor,  not  of  a  romantic 

hont  or  A  whining  coxcomb.     This  put  our  life  1 

iiiHin  a  lijifht  Iwisin.    To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  | 

V«^nl  ono  to  another,  I  inclose  to  you  several 

vf  his  liHlrrn,  writl^-n  forty  years  ago,  when  my 

1«»v<«r;  and  mio  written  tnc  other  day,  after  so 

V  yean'  cohabitation. 

"  Your  servant, 

"AjmsoxAOHx." 


•A*  cwiiaflhii  dtattioh  of  Shadwell'i  plaj. 


"  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in  hii 
favor,  you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me  when  he  wroti 
this  in  the  month  following : — 

**  Madam,  September  3, 1671. 

"  Before  the  light  this  morning  dawned  upoi 
the  earth  I  awoke,  and  lay  in  expectation  atiU 
return,  not  that  it  could  give  any  new  sense  of  jog 
to  me,  but  as  I  ho])cd  it  would  bless  you  with  iU 
clieerful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished  yei 
last  night.  If  my  prayers  are  heard,  the  day  sp 
peared  with  all  tlie  influence  of  a  merciful  Creslai 
upon  your  person  and  actions.  Let  othen^pj 
lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  disposH 
their  hearts  ;  I  contemn  their  low  images  of  ion 
I  have  not  a  thought  which  relates  to  you,  that] 
cannot  with  confidence  beseech  the  All-SBi*~ 
Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  he  direct  you  in 
your  steps,  and  reward  your  innocence,  your 
tity  of  manners,  your  prudent  youth,  and  ' 
ing  piety,  with  the  continuance  of  his  gr 
protection.  This  is  an  unusual  language  ti 
ladies  ;  but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  aboTS  tb 
giddy  notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flatteiy,  an 
misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a  soUi 
and  long  contempt.  Beauty,  my  fairest  creatan 
palls  in  the  possession,  but  I  love  also  your  mind 
your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;  and  if  thi 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some  know 
led^,  and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world,  joina 
witL  the  endeavors  toward  a  life  of  strict  Tirtv 
and  religion,  can  Qualify  me  to  raise  new  ideas  i 
a  breast  so  well  disposed  as  yours  is,  our  dsy 
will  pass  away  with  joy;  and  old  age,  instesd  o 
introuucing  melancholy  prospects  of  decay,  giy 
us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a  better  life.  I  hav 
but  few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employmen 
to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read  over  what 
have  written ;  therefore  beseech  you  to  pardon  th 
first  hints  of  my  mind,  which  I  nave  ezpressad  ii 
so  little  order. 

"  I  am,  dearest  creature, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  most  devoted  serrant^^ 


^BiehaidStMte. 


TH£  8PE0TAT0R. 


in 


"  The  two  next  wwb  written  after  the  day  for 
r  marriage  wae  fixed : — 

iADAM,  September  SSCh.  1671 . 

"  It  U  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in 
m,  and  yet  attend  business.  As  for  me,  all  that 
H^  to  me  find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself 
;  or  ocher  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gentle- 
m  asked  me  this  morning,  'What  news  from 
illaiidf  and  I  answered,  'She  is  exquisitely 
Bdeoma.'  Another  desired  to  know  when  I  had 
sn  last  at  Windsor ;  1  replied, '  She  designs  to 
with  me/  Prithee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss 
or  hand  before  the  appointed  day,  that  my  mind 
if  be  in  some  composure.  Methiuks  I  could 
ito  a  Tolorae  to  you,  but  all  the  language  on 
nk  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  ana  with 
Ml  diainterested  passion. 

"  I  am  ever  yours."* 

September  30, 1671, 
seven  in  the  morning. 

"  Kezt  to  the  influence  of  heaven,  I  am  to  thank 
■  that  I  aee  the  returning  day  with  pleasure. 
»  MSI  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversation, 
d  have  toe  esteem  of  a  woman  of  your  merit, 
a  IB  it  a  particularity  of  happiness  no  more  to 
espressed  than  returned.  Bail  am,  my  lovely 
ature,  contented  to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  and 
employ  all  mv  days  in  new  endeavors  to  cou- 
aoe  you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have  of 
or  condescension  in  choosing, 

"  Madam,  your  most  faithful, 

most  obedient,  humble  servant''* 

"Hewaa,  when  he  wrote  the  following^  letter, 
agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any  in  £ug- 
id : — 

Iabam,  October  20, 1671. 

"  I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I 

I  Ibreed  to  write  from  a  coffee-house  where  1  am 
ending  about  business.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd 
bmy  faces  all  around  me  talking  of  money, 
i3e  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love : 
re,  which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my 
mor,  enlarsen  my  soul,  and  aflfects  evury  action 
mj  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely  charmer  I  owe  that 
IBT  noble  ideas  are  continually  affixed  to  my 
ffoa  and  actions  :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that 
■etous  passion  to  create  in  the  admirers  some 
oilitude  of  the  object  admired ;  thus,  my  dear, 

I I  evenr  day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  com- 
Dion.  liook  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  heaven 
lich  made  thee  suen,  and  join  with  me  to  im- 
ira  its  influence  on  our  tender,  innocent  hours, 
d  beeecch  the  author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites 
has  ordained,  and  mingle  with  our  happiness 
piat  aeoae  of  our  transient  condition,  ana  a  re- 
^mtion  to  his  will,  which  only  can  regulate  our 
ada  to  a  steady  endeavor  to  please  hiin  and 
Brother. 

"  I  am,  forever,  your  faithful  servant"* 

"  I  ^  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at 
'm  time,  but  if  you  saw  the  poor  withered  hand 
lich  sends  you  these  minutes,  I  am  sure  you 
lald  amile  to  think  that  there  is  one  who  is  so 
Uant  as  to  speak  of  it  still  as  so  welcome  a 
gwnt,  after  forty  years*  possession  of  the  woman 
looi  he  writes  to. 


€aai«M, 


June  23, 1711. 


der  regard  for  you ;  but  havine  been  veiy  much 
perplexed  in  my  thoughts  on  Uie  subject  of  my 
last,  made  me  detcrmiiy)  to  suspend  n>Gaking  of 
it  until  I  came  myso^^But,  my  lovely  creature, 
know  it  is  not  in  Uie  Wfttw  of  age,  or  misfortune, 
or  any  other  accidetfti  ^hich  hangs  over  human 
life,  to  take  from  me  the  pleasing  esteem  I  have 
for  you,  or  the  memory  of  the  bnght  figure  you 
appeared  in,  when  you  gave  your  hand  and  heart 
to, 

"  Madam,  your  most  grateful  husband, 

and  obraient  servant" — T.* 


*  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  my  omission 
write  yesterday.    It  was  no  failure  of  my  ten- 
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yon  cttt  TiTere,  Mil  Talere,  Tita. — Mabtui,  Epif  .  Izx,  S. 
For  life  ia  only  life,  when  blert  wHh  he^th. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expeet 
of  their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complain- 
ing that  they  are  out  of  ortler,  or  displeased,  or 
they  know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting 
that  be  a  reason  for  retiring  to  their  own  homes, 
that  they  make  it  their  argument  for  coming  into 
company.  What  has  anybody  to  do  with  ac- 
counts of  a  man's  being  indisposed,  but  his  phy- 
sician? If  a  man  laments  in  company,  where 
the  rest  arc  in  humor  enough  to  enjoy  themselves, 
he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to 

S resent  him  with  a  porrin^r  of  caudle  or  posset- 
rink,  by  way  of  admonition  that  he  to  home  to 
bed.  Tnat  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily  un- 
derstand by  the  word  conversation,  is  an  indul- 
gence to  tlie  sociable  part  of  our  make ;  and 
should  incline  us  to  bring  our  proportion  of  good- 
will or  good-humor  among  the  mends  wo  meet 
with,  and  not  to  trouble  the^  with  relations 
which  must  of  necessity  oblifrc  them  to  a  real  or 
feigned  affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  bo  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  It  we 
would  consider  how  little  of  this  vicissitude  of 
motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent  with 
satisfaction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of  our 
friends  than  to  bring  them  little  sorrows  which 
do  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  no  real  life  but 
cheerful  life  ;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be 
sworn,  before  they  enter  into  company,  not  to  say 
a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meeting  breaks  up. 
It  is  not  here  pretended  that  we  should  be  always 
sitting  with  cnaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads, 
or  be  crowned  with  ro»es  in  order  to  make  our 
entertainment  ai^'eeable  to  us  ;  but  if  (as  it  is 
usually  observeKl)  they  who  resolve  to  be  merry, 
seldom  are  so  ;  it  will  be  much  more  unlikely  for 
us  to  be  well  pleased,  if  they  are  admitted  who 
are  always  complaining  they  arc  sad.  Whatever 
we  do,  we  should  keep  up  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  spirits,  and  never  let  them  bink  below  an  incli- 
nation at  least  to  be  well  pleased.  The  way  to  this, 
is  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exercise,  our  minds  at  ease. 
That  insipid  state  wherein  neither  are  in  vi^r,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  any  part  of  our  portion  of 
being.  When  we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some 
innocent  pleasure,  or  pursuit  of  some  laudable 
design,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  life,  of  human 
life.  Fortune  will  give  us  disappointments 
enough,  and  nature  is  attended  with  infirmities 
enough,  without  our  adding  to  the  unhappy  side 
of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill -humor.  Poor 
Cottilus,  among  so  many  real  evils,  a  chronical 

•  Richftrd  Steele.  ^^      __,^- 

t  The  letters  in  thia  No.  142,  m«  all  genuine,  ^f***?*  **'!^ 
ally  by  Steele,  and  meUiMl\j  sent,  with  bnt  Uttle  vutetlon,  te 
Mn.  Senrlock,  aAenrmnl  Udy  Steele.    See  QKmWs  UMma« 
foL  J,  f.  11,  tt  wq.,  cr.  Svo^  1791,  %  v^Aa. 
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distemper  and  a  narrow  foitane,  is  nerer  heard  to 
complain.  That  equal  spirit  of  his,  which  anj 
man  may  hare,  that,  like  aim,  will  conqii»r  pride, 
ranitj,  and  afifectation,  tafi.  follow  nature,  is  not 
to  be  broken,  because  it  "^fife  no  points  to  contend 
for.  To  be  anxious  for  BOthing  but  what  nature 
demands  as  necessary,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an 
estate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting 
an  estate.  This  temper  will  preserve  health  in 
the  body,  as  well  as  tranquulity  in  the  mind. 
Oottilus  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the  same 
scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man  drunk. 
Had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  how  could,  says  he,  such  a  one  have 
met  with  such  a  disappointment?  If  another 
had  valued  his  mistress  tor  what  he  ought  to  have 
loved  her,  he  had  not  been  in  her  power.  If  her 
virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion,  her  levity 
had  been  his  cure;  she  could  not  then  have  been 
false  and  amiable  at  the  same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  constant 
health,  let  us  endeavor  at  such  a  temper  as  may 
be  our  best  support  in  the  decay  of  it.  Uranius 
has  arrived  at  that  composure  of  soul,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  such  a  neglect  of  every- 
thing with  which  the  generality  of  mankind  is 
enchanted,  that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give 
him  disturbance,  and  against  those  too  he  will 
t^l  his  intimate  friends  he  has  a  secret  which 
gives  him  present  ease.  Uranius  is  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  another  life,  and  endeavors  so  sin- 
cerely to  secure  an  interest  in  it,  that  he  looks 
upon  pain  but  as  a  Quickening  of  his  pace  to  a 
home,  where  he  shall  oe  better  provided  for  than 
in  his  present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  melan- 
choly views  which  others  are  apt  to  jeive  them- 
selves, iie  will  tell  you  that  he  has  forgot  he  is 
mortal,  nor  will  hd  think  of  himself  as  such.  He 
thinks  at  the  time  of  his  birth  he  entered  into  an 
eternal  being ;  and  the  short  article  of  death  ha 
will  not  allow  an  interruption  of  life  ;  since  that 
moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  his  ordinaiy 
sleep.  Thus  ishis  beinfl;  one  uniform  and  consis- 
tent series  of  cheerful  aiversions  and  moderate 
cares,  without  fear  or  hope  of  futurity.  Health  to 
him  is  more  than  pleasure  to  another  man,  and 
aickness  less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition 
is  to  others. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after 
this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can  pass  it  away 
with  any  tolerable  patience.  Take  a  fine  lady 
who  is  of  a  delicate  trame,  and  you  may  observe, 
from  the  hour  she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of  all 
that  passes  about  her.  I  know  more  than  one 
who  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive.  They 
are  sick  of  such  strange  frightful  people  they 
meet ;  one  is  so  awkward,  and  anotner  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  it  looks  like  a  penance  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  them.  You  see  this  is  so  very 
tme,  that  a  great  part  of  ceremony  and  good 
breeding  among  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  un- 
easiness ;  and  I  will  undertake,  if  the  how-do- 
ye-servants  of  our  women  were  to  make  a  weekly 
bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish-clerks  do  of  mor- 
tality, you  would  not  find  in  an  account  of  seven 
days,  one  in  thirty  that  was  not  downright  sick 
or  indisposed,  or  but  a  very  little  better  wan  she 
was,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health  as  a 
constant  feast,  wc  shouldf  not  think  pleasure  ne- 
oasaary  ;  but,  if  posntble,  to  arrive  at  an  equality 
oi  mind.  It  is  as  mean  to  be  overjoyecT  upon 
occasions  of  good  fortune,  as  to  be  dejectea  in 
circumstances  of  distress.  Laughter  in  one  con- 
dition, is  as  unmanly  as  weeping  in  another.  We 
diould  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  transport  on 
ererf  occasion,  but  know  how  to  make  it  eiyoy- 


ment  to  be  out  of  pain.  Ambition,  en^*  Yagni 
desire,  or  impertinent  mirth,  will  take  np  M 
minds,  without  we  can  possess  ourselves  in  tin 
sobriety  of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasnra 
and  can  be  felt  much  better  than  deseriDed.  Bi 
the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right  enjoyma 
of  life  is,  by  a  prospect  toward  another,  to  Im 
but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it  A  great  antkr 
of  our  time  *  has  set  this  in  an  excellent  lidi 
when,  with  a  philosophical  pity  of  human  lif 
he  spoke  of  it  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  in  tl 
following  manner : 

'*  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  cirealatioik  of  litt 
mean  actions  ?  We  lie  down  and  rise  agtii 
dress  and  undress,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  i 
play,  and  are  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  agai 
and,  the  circle  returns.  We  spend  the  day  I 
trifles,  and  when  the  night  comes  we  throw  tm 
selves  into  the  bed  of  Folly,  among  dreams,  u 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations.  0 
reason  lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  are  for  the  til 
as  arrant  brutes  as  tnose  that  sleep  in  the  staDsi 
in  the  field.  Are  not  the  capacities  of  BM 
higher  than  these  ?  And  ought  not  his  amhitif 
and  expectations  to  be  ereater  ?  Let  ua  be  adfv 
turers  tor  another  world.  It  is  at  least  a  Mr  u 
noble  chance ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  woU 
our  thoughts  or  our  passions.  If  we  should  1 
disappointed,  we  are  still  no  worse  than  the  n 
of  our  fellow-mortals  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  o 
expectations,  we  are  eternally  happy."— >T. 
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— Noris  qtuun  elegmna  fbrmamm  "flptctator"  dm. 
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Toa  ihall  im  how  nSoo  a  Judge  of  bcmatj  I 


BxAUTT  has  been  the  delieht  and  torment  of  tl 
world  ever  since  it  began.    The  philosophers  hi 
felt  its  influence  so  sensibly,  that  limosteyeiyei 
of  them  has  leit  us  some  saying  or  other,  whii 
intimated  that  he  knew  too  well  the  power  of 
Onef  has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person  it  a  BM 
powerful  recommendation  than  the  best  letter  tl 
can  be  written  in  your  favor.    Anothert  dsn 
the  possessor  of  it  to  consider  it  as  a  mare  § 
of  nature,  and  not  any  perfection  of  hit  own. 
third§  calls  it  a  "short-lived  tyranny;"  afoui^ 
"silent  fraud,"  because  it  imposes  upon  ns  wit 
out  the  help  of  language ;  but  I  think  Oanmd 
spoke  as  much  like  a  philosopher  as  any  of  thM 
tnough  more  like  a  lover,  when  he  cafis  it  "n 
alty  without  force."?    It  is  not  indeed  to  be  d 
nied,  but  there  is  something  irresistible  in  m  bM 
teous  form;  the  most  severe  will  not  pretend,  ift 
they  do  not  feel  an  immediate  prepossesrioD 
favor  of  the  handsome.    No  one  denies  them  i 
privilege  of  being  first  heard, -and  being  regaitl 
before  others  in  matters  of  ordinary  consideratii 
At  the  same  time  the  handsome  should  conaij 
that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  thil 
No  one  can  give  it  himself,  or  preserve  it  wh 
they  have  it.    Yet  so  it  is,  that  people  can  b( 
any  quality  in  the  world  better  than  beauty.    It 
the  consolation  of  all  who  are  naturally  too  mv 
affected  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little  attentifl 
if  a  man  behave  with  judgment,  will  cure  tlM 
Handsome   people  usually  are  so    fantastical 
pleased  with  themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  k 
at  first  sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  int«TM 
disarms  them  of  all  their  power.    But  I  iAi 

*  Dr.  Thomu  Burnet,  mwtar  of  the  Chaxter^MMias.    Ik 

ria  TellurlA,  4to.,  Amst.,  1699,  p.  241. 
fArlstoUa.       {PUto.        fSocratat.       inieopbfutM 
TBiUlMr,  *<A  soTerdffnty  that  naeds  no  BlUJiuiy  taa 

thii  it  tha  proper  meuiuig  of  tbt  orifinaL 
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lake  this  paper  rat^r  a  warning-piece  to  giro 
otice  where  the  danger  is,  than  to  propose  in- 
tructiona  ht>w  to  avoid  it  when  you  nave  fallen 
a  the  way  of  it.  Handsome  men  shall  be  the 
abject  of  another  chapter,  the  women  shall  take 
p  tho  present  discourse. 

Ainaryllis.  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  win- 
BT,  is  eztremelj  improved  in  the  arts  of  good 
raeding,  without  leaving  nature.  She  has  not 
Mt  the  native  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  to  substi- 
ute  that  patience  of  being  stared  at,  which  is  the 
iBiud  triumph  and  distinction  of  a  town  lady. 
n  public  assemblies  you  meet  her  careless  eye 
lirerting  itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insen- 
ible  that  she  herself  is  one  of  the  brightest  in 
In  place. 

Dulcissa  is  quit«  another  make;  she  is  almost  a 
iMnty  by  nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If  it 
wen  possible  for  her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb 
bout  ner  rest,  she  would  do  some  part  of  the  exe- 
■tion  the  meditates;  but  though  siie  designs  her- 
df  a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
■iiiter  can  give  you  words  for  the  different  as- 
wcto  of  Dulcissa  In  half  a  moment,  wherever  she 
Bpcars :  so  little  does  she  accomplish  what  she 
£d09  so  much  pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of  wo- 
■en  and  accomplishments  of  man.  It  is  not  to 
M  doubted  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  if  she 
vcrr  not  such  a  beauty;  aud  she  would  have  more 
Mmnty  had  she  not  so'much  wit.  Affectation  pre- 
rent«  tier  excellences  from  walking  together.  Ifshe 
las  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing,  it  must  be  done 
rith  such  an  air  of  her  body  ;  and  if  she  has  an 
.ndi  nation  to  look  very  careless,  there  is  such  a 
Boart  thing  to  be  said  at  the  same  time,  that 
Jie  design  of  being  admired  destroys  itself. — 
Ihafl  the  unhappy  Merab,  though  a  wit  and  beau- 
tf ,  is  allowed  to  be  neither,  Ix^use  she  will  al- 
vm  be  br>th. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  the  power  of 
ilMwiDg.  Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her  aspect 
kinnble.  All  good  men  should  beware  of  the  de- 
itrDTer.  She  will  speak  to  you  like  your  sister, 
natil  she  has  you  sure :  but  is  the  most  vexatious 
of  ^raotis  when  you  are  so.  Her  familiarity  of 
bihayior,  hor  indifferent  Questions  and  general 
Nmyemtion,  make  the  silly  part  of  her  votaries 
bU  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly  from  her  power. 
3h«  well  knows  she  is  too  beautiful  and  too  witty 
io  be  indifferent  to  any  who  conver$ie  with  her, 
ind  therefore  knows  she  does  not  lessen  herself 
Tf  familiarity,  but  gains  occasions  of  admiration 
3j  aei'ining  ignorance  of  her  perfections. 

Sudoftia  adds  to  the  heij^ht  of  her  stature  a  no- 
bility of  n>irit  which  still  distinguishes  her  above 
dbe  rnt  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in  others  is  lovely,  in 
lAcra  agreeable,  in  others  attractive;  but  in  £u- 
doaiA  it  is  commanding.    Love  toward  Eudosia  is 

Elmeut  like  the  love  of  glory.    The  lovers  of 
romen  are  softened  into  fondness — the  ad- 
of  Eudosia  exalted  into  ambition. 
Eocratia  preMuts  herself  to  the    imagination 
with  a  more  Kindly  pleasure,  and,  as  she  is  woman, 
her  praiae   is   wholly  feminine.    If  we  were  to 
Conn  an  imas^e  of  aignity  in  a  man,  we  should 

S't9  him  wiMom  and  valor,  as  being  essential  to 
m  character  of  manhood.  In  like  manner,  if  you 
Ancribe  a  right  woman  in  a  laudable  sense,  she 
Annld  have  gentle  softness,  tender  fear,  and  all 
tioM  part8  of  life  which  distin^ish  her  from  the 
dkttaex;  with  some  subordination  to  it,  but  such 
aa  Inferiority  that  makes  her  still  more  lovely. 
Soemtim  is  tnat  creature — she  is  all  over  woman, 
Mndnefta  is  all  her  art,  and  beauty  aJl  her  arms. 
Hbt  look,  her  voice,  her  gesture,  and  whole  be- 
Vsrior,  is  truly  feminixie.     A  goodness  mixed 


with  fisir  jjivcs  a  tincture  to  all  her  bthavior.  It 
wotild  be  savage  to  offend  her,  and  cruelty  to  use 
art  to  gain  hor.  Others  are  beautiful,  btii,  Eucratia, 
thou  art  beauty ! 

Omnianiaiite  is  made  for  deceit;  she  has  an  as- 
p(>ct  as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece,  but  a  mind 
as  wild  an  the  more  famed  Cleopatra.  Her  face 
spciaks  a  vestal,  but  her  heart  a  Messalina.  Who 
that  beheld  Omniainante's  negligent,  unob.serviiig 
air,  would  believe  that  she  hid  under  that  regard- 
less manner  the  witty  prostitute,  the  rupacious 
wench,  the  prodigal  courtesan?  She  can,  when 
she  pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  with  tears  like  an 
infant  that  is  chid;  she  can  cast  down  that  pretty 
face  in  confusion,  while  you  ragt*  with  jealousy, 
aud  storm  at  her  perfidiousness:  she  can  wipe  her 
eyes,  tremble  and  look  frightened,  until  you  fancy 
yourself  a  brute  for  your  ra^,  own  yourself  an 
offender,  l)eg  pardon,  and  miuce  her  new  presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the  dun^rers  in 
beholding  the  beauteous,  which  i  desii^n  lor  the 
instruction  of  the  fair  as  well  as  their  Oi'holders ; 
and  shall  end  this  rhapsody  with  mentioning  what 
I  thought  was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient 
sage*  to  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admir- 
ing his  own  figure  m  brass.  "What,"  said  tho 
philosopher,  "could  that  image  of  yours  say  for 
Itself  if^it  could  speak Y" — "It  might  sav,  ans- 
wered tlie  youth,  "that  it  is  very  beautiful.^'  "And 
arc  not  you  ashamed,"  replied  the  cynic,  "to  value 
yourself  upon  that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brass 
IS  capabler'— T 


No.  145.1    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1711. 
StultitiAm  patluntnr  opM.— Hob.  1  Ep.  ZTiii,  20. 
Their  folly  pleadi  the  prlTilege  of  wealth. 

If  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended 
upon  the  first  mentioning,  I  desire  farther  notice 
from  my  correspondents. 

"Mr.  Spectator, 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  discourse  the 
other  day  upon  frivolous  disputants,  who  with 
great  warmtn  and  enumeration  of  many  circum- 
stance's and  authorities,  undertake  to  prove  matters 
which  nobody  living  denies.  Tou  cannot  em- 
ploy yourself  more  usefully  than  in  adjusting  the 
laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses  and  accidental 
companies,  as  well  as  in  more  formal  debates. 
Among  many  other  things  which  your  own  ex- 
perience must  suggest  to  you,  it  will  be  very 
obliging  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of  waserers. 
I  will  not  here  repeat  what  Hudibras  says  of  such 
disputants,  which  is  so  true,  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
vertial;  but  shall  only  acquaint  you  with  a  set  of 
young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court,  whose  fathers 
have  provided  for  them  so  plentifully,  that  they 
need  not  be  very  anxious  to  get  law  into  their 
heads  for  the  service  of  their  country  at  the  bar; 
but  are  of  those  who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of 
parents  is)  to  tho  Temple  to  know  how  to  '  keep 
their  own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud 
and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  frequent^ 
and  beinff  in  his  nature  troubled  with  a  humor 
of  contradiction,  though  withal  excessively  igno- 
rant, he  has  found  a  way  to  indulge  this  temper, 
go  on  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  still  give 
himself  the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing 
man,  by  the  strength  of  his  pocket.  The  mis- 
fortune of  tho  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  happens 
sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  of 
money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  takes 
advantage  of  the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances 

•  AntisthuM^  the  fiMUidu  cC  the  Mdt  oCCro^  pV>\^^ 
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in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has  read  all  that  I  can 
pretend  to,  and  runs  me  down  with  such  a  poKitivc 
air,  and  with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  from 
a  very  learned  person  I  am  thoui^ht  a  mere  pre- 
tender. Not  long  ago  I  wu  relating  that  I  nnd 
read  such  a  passage  in  Tacitus:  up  starts  my 
youn^  gentleman  in  a  full  company,  and  pulling 
out  his  purse  offered  to  lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  b« 
staked  immediately  in  that  gentleman's  hands 
(pointing  to  one  smokinf  at  another  table),  that  I 
was  utterly  mistaken.  I  was  dumb  for  want  of 
ten  guineas;  he  went  ot  unmercifully  to  triumph 
over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him  up,  and  told 
the  whole  room  he  had  read  Tacitus  twenty  times 
over,  and  such  a  remarkable  incident  as  thsit  could 
not  escape  him.  He  has  at  this  time  three  con- 
siderable wagerH  depending  between  him  and  some 
of  his  companions  who  are  rich  enough  to  hold 
mn  argument  with  him.  He  has  five  guineas  upon 
questions  in  geography — two  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and  three  guineas  to  one 
Uiat  the  world  is  round.  We  have  a  gentleman 
comes  to  our  coffee-house,  who  deals  mightily  in 
antique  scandal ;  my  disputant  has  laid  him  twenty 
pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to  wit,  that  Caesar 
never  lay  with  Cato's  sister,  as  is  scandalously  re- 
ported by  some  people. 

"There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows  in 
town,  who  wager  themselves  into  statesmen,  histo- 
rians, geographers,  mathematicians,  and  every 
other  art,  when  the  persons  with  whom  they  talk 
have  not  wealth  equal  to  their  learning.  1  beg  of 
you  to  prevent  in  these  youngsters  this  compen- 
dious way  of  wisdom,  which  costs  other  people 
so  much  time  and  pains;  and  you  will  obli»! 

"Your  humble  ser^'ant. 
"Coffee-house,  near  the  Temple." 

"Ms  SPKCTAToa,  Aug.  12, 1711. 

"Here's  a  youn^  gentleman  that  sings  opera- 
tunes  or  whistles  in  a  full  house.  Prav  let  him 
know  that  he  has  no  riffht  to  act  here  as  if  he  were 
in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleased  to  divide  the 
spaces  of  a  public  room  and  certify  whistlers, 
singers,  and  common  orators,  that  are  neard  farther 
than  their  portion  of  the  room,  comes  to.  that  the 
law  is  open  and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will 
relieve  us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawful 
discourse,  as  much  as  against  such  who  stop  us 
on  the  road.  I  take  these  persons,  Mr.  Spectator, 
to  be  such  trespassers  as  the  officer  in  your  stage- 
coach, and  am  of  the  same  sentiment  with  counselor 
Ephraim.  It  is  tnie  the  young  man  is  rich,  and, 
as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not  care  for  anybody ;  but 
sure  that  is  no  authority  for  him  to  go  whistle  where 
he  pleases. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

"P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here 
are  students  that  loam  upon  the  haut>)oy;  pray  de- 
sire the  benchers,  that  all  lawyers  who  are  pro- 
ficients in  wind-music^may  lodge  to  the  Thames." 

"Mr.  Spectatos, 

"We  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pass 
our  time  very  much  togetner,  and  obliged  by  the 
mercenary  humor  of  the  men  to  be  as  mercenarily 
inclined  as  they  are.  There  visits  among  us  an 
old  bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has  a  mind  to. 
The  fellow  is  rich,  and  knows  he  may  have  any 
oi  us,  therefore  is  particular  to  none ,'^ but  exces- 
sively ill-bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romp- 
ing; ne  snatches  kisses  by  surprise,  puts  his  hanas 
in  our  necks,  tears  our  fans,  robs  us  of  our  rib- 
bons, forces  letters  out  of  our  hands,  looks  into 
any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thousand  other  rude- 
nesses. Now  what  I  will  desjre  of  yon  is,  to 
aegoaint  him,  by  printing  this,  that  if  he  doea  not 


marry  one  of  us  very  suddenly,  we  have  ill 
agreed,  the  next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to 
affront  him,  and  use  him  like  a  clown  as  he  is. 
In  the  name  of  the  sisterhood  I  take  my  leave  of 
you,  and  am  as  they  all  are, 

"Your  constant  reaider,  and  weU-wishar* 

"Mb.  Spectatoe, 

"1  and  several  others  of  yonr  female  rtrndm 
have  conformed  ourselves  to  yonr  rules,  eren  to 
our  very  dress.  There  is  not  one  of  ns  bat  hM 
reducea  our  outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  si»- 
able  circumference,  though  indeed  we  retain  stiH 
a  quilted  one  undemeatn ;  which  makes  us  nsl 
altogether  unconformable  to  the  fashion  ;  bat  it  is 
on  condition  Mr.  Spectator  extends  not  his  cci- 
sure  so  far.  But  we  find  you  men  secretly  ap* 
prove  our  practice,  by  imitating  our  pyramidieal 
form.  The  skirt  of  your  fashionable  coats  furni 
as  large  a  circumference  as  our  petticoats;  astbsM 
are  set  out  with  whalebone,  so  are  those  with  win^ . 
to  increase  and  sustain  a  bunch  of  fold  thathaup^' 
down  on  each  side;  and  the  hat,  I  perceive,  is  £* 
creased  in  just  proportion  to  our  head-dramiL 
We  make  a  regulai^gure,  but  I  defy  your  math^ 
matics  to  ^ive  name  to  the  form  you  appear  ia. 
Your  architecture  is  mere  Gothic,  and  Detngri  • 
worse  genius  than  ours;  therefore  if  yon  ait 
partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be  less  than  I  aa 
now  "Your  humble  servant."— T. 
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Nemo  Tir  ma^cnus  liiie  tUqno  alBata  diTino  VDq«M_ML 

No  maawM  •m  great  without  boom  degna  of 

Wk  know  the  highest  pleasure  onr  minds 
capable  of  enjoying  with  composure,  when  wt 
read  sublime  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  mea 
of  great  genius  and  eloquence:  such  is  the  ent^ 
tainment  we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  naitl 
of  Cicero's  writings.  Truth  ana  good  sense  aaff 
there  so  charmine  a  dress,  that  theT  could  hudlf 
be  more  agreeably  represented  with  the  additioi 
of  poetical  fiction,  and  the  power  of  numbeifc 
This  ancient  author,  and  a  moaem  one,  havefiiUBa 
into  my  hands  within  these  few  days;  and  the  im- 
pressions they  have  left  upon  me  hare  at  tki 
present  qiiite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  Thi 
modem  is  that  admirable  writer,  the  aatlior  of 
The  Theory  of  Earth.  The  subjects  with  wUck 
I  have  lately  been  entertained  in  them  botik  boor 
a  near  affinity;  they  are  upon  inquiries  into  boo* 
after,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  seem  to  me  Is 
be  raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in  proportioB 
to  his  advantages  of  scripture  and  reyeiation.  If 
1  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  present  talk  of 
anything  else;  therefore  1  shall  transli^  a  passafo 
in  the  one,  and  transcribe  a  para^ph  out  of  ttt 
other,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.  OieM 
tells  us,*  that  rlato  reports  Socrates,  upon  r^ 
ceiving  his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  hia  jndgss 
in  the  following  manner: 

"  I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges,  that  it  il 
infinitely  to  my  advantage  that  1  am  sent  to  death; 
for  it  must  of  necessity  do,  that  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  the  consequence.  I>«Uh  noit 
take  away  all  these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  aa- 
other  life.    If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  aod 

■  death  is  no  more  than  that  profound  sleep  witiioat 
dreams,  in  which  we  are  sometimes  buriod;  oh, 
heavens !  how  desirable  it  is  to  die  I    How  manT 

'•  days  do  we  know  in  life  preferable  to  such  a  statn 
But  if  it  be  true  that  death  is  bat  a  paaaage  to 

•  Tosealan.  QoMrtloB.  libh  L 
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pUees  which  they  who  lire  before  ua  do  now  in-  d(»mination  and  suporKtition.  aiiciont  and  inodiTn, 
wbit,  how  roach  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from  make  a  gr^at  part  of  the  hiHtor)"  of  this  earth, 
those  who  call  themselTes  judfres  to  appear  before  what  is  liecomo  of  her  nuw  If  Shi*  laid  her  foun- 
tko^e  that  really  are  such  ;  before  MinoM.  Khada-  dationn  deep,  and  her  iMila4U>s  were  strouLC  i^'xl 
■unthub.  .£acus,  and  Tri{)t(»lemu8,  and  to  meet  Auinptiiout*.  '  She  ^lorifiiHl  hersi'lf  and  liv«'d  de- 
woftn  who  have  lived  with  justice  and  truth !  Is  liciou>«ly,  and  said  in  her  heart,  1  sit  a  queiMi,  and 
this,  do  you  think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you  shall  see  no  sorrow.'  But  her  hour  is couie,  Hhc  is 
think  it  nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Mussus,  wiped  away  from  the  faoe  of  the  earth,  and  buried 
Homer,  and  Hesiod?  I  would,  iudinnl.  Huflfer  in  everlasting  oblivion.  Hut  it  is  not  cities  only, 
omiiy  deaths  to  enjoy  thefie  things.  With  what  |  and  works  of  men's  hands;  but  the  everlasting 
p«rticular  delight  snould  I  talk  to  ]*alaniedes,  |  hills,  tlie  niountaiuH  and  rocks  of  theeartli.  arc 
Ajax,  and  others,  who  like  me  have  RutTenHl  by  |  melted  as  wax  iH'fore  the  sun.  and  *  their  phice  is 
the  inioujty  of  their  judges.  I  should  examine  i  nowhere  found.'  Here  kIimkI  the  Alps,  the  load  of 
the  wiMiom  of  that  great  prince  who  carried  such  the  earth  that  covered  many  count  rien.  and  reached 
■ightr  fom^  ai^ainst  Troy  ;  and  argue  with  Ulys-  their  arniK  from  the  «)Cean'to  the  IJlsck  S«"a  ;  this 
mm  and  Sisyphus  upon  difficult  points,  as  I  have  hugi*  masK  of  stone  is  ^ioftened  and  dissolved  an  a 
IB  euuversation  here,  without  being  in  dangc*r  of  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  Ktood  the  African 
Win^  coiidemm-d.  But  let  not  those  among  you  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  atM)ve  the 
vho  have  pronounced  me  an  innocent  man  be  clouds;  there  was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
ifraid  of  death.  No  hann  can  arrive  at  a  good  and  Inuuw,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia;  and  yon- 
■uui,  whether  dead  or  living;  his  affairs  are  al-  I  der,  toward  the  north,  stood  the  Kiph.'ean  liillft, 
■■mys  under  the  direction  of  the  gods  ;  n<»r  will  I  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished, 
Wtieve  the  fate  which  is  allotted  to  me  mystOf  |  dropt  away  as  the  sni>w  upon  their  head.<4.  'On^at 
this  day  to  have  arrived  by  chance;  nor  have  I  !  ana  marvelous  are  thy  works,  just  and  true  are 
■oght  lo  say  either  against  my  judges  or  accusers,  I  thy  ways,   thou   King  of  saints  I   hallelujah.*"* 

bat  that  tbey  thought  they  did  me  an  injtin'. T. 

Bat  I  detain  yuu  too  long ;  it  is  time  that  I  retire  -^—^ 
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le  death,  and  vou  to  your  affairs  of  life ;  which 
if  us  has  the  better  is'  known  to  tlie  gods,  but  to 

fri^j-,^'         «,•!.  ^1*         J*  PronunHairi  t>itt  Tuclii,  et  Tultun  out  Kf<tuii  mfxlontio  cum 

The  divine  ^McrateH  is  here  repre*Jented  m  a  fig-    renu-^tat*.— Trix. 

are    worthy    his  great  wisdom  and    philosonhy,       o«k1  delivery  U  a  jnnwful  manm^wnent  of  the  roko, roan- 

▼orthy  the  *n"****f  >t  mere  man  that  ever  breatiied.  i  tenanco,  bimI  gf^ture. 

Bui  iKe  modern  discourse  is  written  upon  a  sub-  :  „  w      eB»r-rA-^,D 

KCt  no  lesh  than  the  dissolution  of  nature  iteelf.  i     ^t  =»«'«CT^Toa,  ^   ^     ^  .      ^ 

0  how  glorious  is  the  ohl  age  of  that  gn-at  man,        "  The  well  reading  of  the  Common-prayer  is  of 

vho  has  spent  his  time  in  such  ci.nteniitlations  as    »'>  Pr^'^t  imm.rtanc^s  and  so  much  negliTt*-*!,  that 

kas  made  Uiis  U'lng.  what,  only  it  bhould  Isj,  an  !  I  ^^^*^  <1*«  "^e^y  U»  offer  to  your  consideration 


ing.  what,  only 
iducatioii  for  heaven!  He  has,  according  to  the 
Iwht«  of  rf«.sou  and  revelation  which  H«>eined  to 
bm  clearest,  traced  the  steps  of  Oinni]>otence. 
He  haa.  with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is 


some  particulars  on  that  subject.  And  what  mure 
worthy  y(»ur  obr^ervation  than  this?  A  thin<'  so 
public,  and  of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful,  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  it  should 


Bd  eternal  spring  the  .seat  of  innocence.  tn>ubled  ,  at  leant  read  to  very  little  purp.>JM?,  without  any 
Masons  and  angry  skies  the  portitjii  of  wickedness  ^^*^  observations  made  to  them  <.f  the  projxT  ac- 
ind  vice!  When  this  a<lmirable  author  has  re-  ct'"^  «>'d  manner  of  readiiii|^;  by  this  means  they 
ricwed  all  that  is  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  re-  '.  ^^^'^  acquin-d  such  ill  habits  as  will  n«it  eitsily  l)c 
htieH  to  the  habitable  worhl,  and  nin  through  the  removed.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy 
wht.le  fate  of  it.  how  could  a  guardian  anifel,  that  t**'"*  »«  to  pnip«,s<*  some  person  of  great  ability 
had  altrndeil  it  through  all  its  ciHirses  or  changes,  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them;  example  Ij-ing 
■peak  more  emphaticallv  at  the<'nd  of  hi^  charge,  n»"»^'  •^n«-ctual  Ut  convince  the  leariiwi,  Sh  well  as 
tkan  dfitf-s  our  aiith»»r  w)ien  he  makes.  a»  it  wen*,    iu'^truct  the  ignorant. 

■  funeral  «irati<in  over  this  globe,  l<N>king  to  the  "  You  must  know.  Sir.  I  have  N-<'n  a  constant 
point  where  it  once  stood  Y  frequenter  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Kiijjr- 

"l>»l  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of  land  for  alnnethes*;  four  years  last  past,  and  until 
ftis  subjet'i,  re'flect  upon  this  occasion  on  the  va-  Sunday  was  ««.vennight  never  discovered,  to  so 
Dity  and  tran^tient  glorj-  of  thi^  habitable  w«.rld.  Kn-At  a  degn:«*,  the  excellency  of  the  Common- 
How.  bv  th«-  force  t*(  one  element  bwaking  Iwne  I'rayer.  When.  U-ing  at  St.  James'  f  Jarlick  Hillf 
upon  ill-  r*-l.  all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  rfhurch.  I  heard  t)»e  Hjrvice  read  so  distinctly,  m 
work*,  of  art.  all  the  IalH)rs  of  men  an-  r<'<luced  to  Tinphatically,  and  wi  fer\-ently,  lliat  it  was  next  to 
DoChinsr.  All  that  we  a<liiiirod  and  aih.red  In-ftire.  «»»  impo««il#ility  to  U*  inattentive.  Mv  eye-,  and 
M  gn-at  aihi  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  van-  n«y  thoughts  c<Mild  not  wander  as  usual,  but  were 
Uhed:  and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  ''""fined  to  mv  prayers.  I  then  consid«'rwl  I  ad- 
■imple.  and  evervwhere  the  same,  ovir-pr<-ads  tlie  '!»■<-•■*'*<- d  mvM-lf  t*»  the  Almiifhty,  and  not  to  a 
Vholetarth.  Wlien- anMiow the  irreat  empires  of  *>«-a»itiful  f;ire.  And  when  I  reflected  on  my 
thevorid.  and  their  great  imperial  ciiie-?  their  fanner  performances  of  that  duty,  I  found  i  had 
pilhni,  lrophie>,  and  monuments  of  glory?  show 


.     I"- 

the  great  city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  vhoM    RioemijvruJ  bj  ih«  |«ii»k^jiif  n. 
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run  it  ov^er  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  compariBon  to 
the  nuuiner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My 
mind  was  really  affected,  and  fervent  wishes  ac- 
companied ruy  words.  The  Confession  was  read 
with  such  resigned  humility,  the  Absolution  with 
sucii  a  comfortable  authority,  the  Thanksgivings 
with  such  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  those^ 
affections  of  the  mind  in  a  manner  I  never  did  be- 
fore. To  remedy  therefore  the  grievance  above 
complained  of,  Iliumbly  propose,  that  this  excel- 
lent rroder,  upon  the  next  and  every  annual 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion-college,  and  all 
other  conventions,  should  read  prayers  before 
them.  For  then  those  that  are  afraid  of  stretching 
their  mouths,  and  spoiling  their  soft  voices,  win 
learn  to  reail  with  clearness,  loudness  and  strength. 
Others  that  affect  a  rakish,  negligent  air,  by  fold- 
ing their  arms,  and  lolling  on  their  books,  will  be 
taught  a  diH^ent  behavior,  and  comely  erection  of 
body.  Those  that  read  so  fast  as  if  impatient  of 
their  work,  may  learn  to  speak  deliberately. 
There  is  another  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  call 
Pindaric  readers,  at  being  confined  to  no  set  mea- 
sure :  these  pronounct  five  or  six  words  with  great 
deliberation,  and  the  five  or  six  subsequent  ones 
with  as  great  celerity  ;  the  first  part  of  a  sentence 
with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  latter  part  with 
a  snbmissive  one :  sometimes  again,  with  one  sort 
of  a  tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  These  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my 
admired  reader  an  evenness  of  voice  and  delivery; 
and  all  who  are  innocent  of  these  affectations, 
but  read  with  such  an  indifierency  as  if  they  did 
not  understand  the  lanjj^age,  may  then  bie  in- 
formed of  tlie  art  of  reading  movingly  and  fervent- 
ly, how  to  place  the  emphasis  and  give  the  proper 
accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  There  is 
certainly  a  very  great  difference  between  the  read- 
ing a  prayer  and  a  ^^azettc.  which  I  beg  of  you  to 
inform  a  set  of  readers,  who  affect,  forsooth,  a  cer- 
tain gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend 
the  language  as  tliey  go  on,  crying,  instead  of 
'pardoneth  and  absolveth,'  'pardons  and  ab- 
solves.' These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars, 
and  would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read 
Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  di- 
rine  service. 

"This  indifference  seems  to  me  to  arise  from 
the  endeavor  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant, 
and  the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  origin  and  signification  of 
this  word.  '  Cant'  is  by  some  people,  derived 
from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of 
Scotland,  who  by  exercise  and  use  had  ootained 
the  faculty,  alios  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in 
such  a  dialect,  that  it  is  said  he  was  understood 
by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by  all 
01  them.  Since  Master  Cant's  time,  it  has  been 
understood  in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sud- 
den exclamations,  whinings,  unusual  tones,  and 
in  fine  all  praying  and  preaching,  like  the  un- 
learned of  the  I'resbyterians.  But  I  hope  a  propw 
elevation  of  voice,  a'^due  emphasis  and  accent,  arc 
not  to  come  within  this  description.  So  that  our 
readers  may  still  he  as  unlike  the  Presbyterians  aa 
they  plea.se.  The  dis.scnters  (I  mean  such  as  I 
have  lirard)  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it 
is  with  sudilon  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  high- 
er part  of  them  ;  and  that  with  so  little  sense  or 
skill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling 
and  muttering.  They  make  use  of  an  emphasis. 
but  so  improuerly,  that  it  is  often  placed  on  some 
yery  insignincant  particle,  as  upon  '  if 'or  *  and.' 
Now  if  these  improprieties  have  so  CTeat  an  effect 
on  the  people  as  we  see  they  have,  how  great  an 


influence  would  the  service  of  our  church, 
tiining  the  best  prayers  that  ever  were  composed, 
and  that  in  terms  most  affecting,  most  humble, 
and  most  expressive  of  our  wants,  and  depend* 
ence  on  the  object  oC  our  worship,  disposed  ia 
most  proper  order,  and  void  of  idl  coufusion; 
what  influence,  1  say,  would  these  praters  lu,n| 
were  they  delivered  with  a  due  emphasia  andsp- 
posite  rising  and  variation  of  voice,  the  seuteaes 
concluded  with  a  gentle  cadence,  and,  in  a  word, 
with  such  an  accent  and  torn  of  apeech  as  is  p^ 
culiar  to  prayer  ? 

"  As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  mana^^,  ia 
dissenting  congregations,  you  find  insignifiont 
words  and  phrases  raised  by  a  lively  vehemeDCs; 
in  our  own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense  d» 
predated,  by  a  dispassionate  indolence.     I  remeah 
ber  to  haveneard  Dr.  8        c*  say  in  his  pulpit,  of 
the  Common-Prayer,  that,  at  least,  it  was  ss  ps^ 
feet  as  anything  of  human  institution.     If  At 
gentlemen  who  err  in  this  kind  would  please  to  < 
recollect  the  many  pleasantries  they  have  tmi}- 
upon  those  who  recite  good  thines  with  aa  ill 
^race,  they  would  go  on  to  think,  that  what  ia 
Uiat  case  is  only  ridiculous,  in  themselves  is  im- 
pious.   But  leaving  this  to  their  own  reflectioDi^I 
shall  conclude  this  trouble  with  what  CsBsar  ssid 
upon  the  irregularity  of  tone  in  one  who  lesd  b^ 
fore  him,  'Do  you  read  or  sing?     If  you  siii|^ 
ingvery  ift.'f 


you  sing  very 
T. 


(f 


Your  most  humUe  servant" 
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Exempta  Jarat  splnif  •  pluiibm  xom, 

Uoa.2£p.ii,Sll 

Better  one  thorn  plack*d  oat,  than  all  remain. 

Mt  correspondents  assure  me,  that  the  MioiMh 
ties  which  tney  lately  complained  of,  and  I  psW 
lished  an  account  of,  are  so  far  from  bein^  assent 
ed.  that  new  evils  arise  every  day  to  intamBk 
their  conversation,  in  contempt  of  my  reprooti 
My  friend  who  writes  from  the  coffiee-nouas  BS0 
the  Temple,  informs  me  that  the  gentleman  wl» 
constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  of  the  whell 
company,  was  more  musical  than  ordinarj  ate 
reading  my  paper ;  and  has  not  been  oontentai 
with  that,  but  has  danced  up  to  the  glass  in  tfcs 
middle  of  the  room,  and  practiced  minuet  8tc|Hto 
his  own  humming.     The  incorrigible  creatnie  ha 
gone  still  farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-hosMb 
with  one  hand  extended  as  leaaing  a  ladv  in  iW 
he  has  danced  both  French  and  rnuntrj  nswiML 
and  admonished  his  supposed  partner  by  nmilM 
and  nods  to  hold  up  her  nead  and  fall  Back,  Sfr 
cording  to  the  respective  facings  and  evolatioBS 
of  the  dance.    Before  this  genUeman  began  tUl 
his  exercise,  he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  bf 
coughinc^  and  spitting  a  full  hidf  hour ;  and  ■ 
soon  as  he  stnick  up,  he  appealed  to  an  altomejii 
clerk  in  the  room,  whether  he  hit  as  he  onant, 
"Since  you  from  death  have  saved  me?"  and  tbea 
asked  the  young  f(>llow  (pointing  to  a  chancery- 
bill  under  his  arm),  whether  that  was  an  opos 
score  he  carried  or  not  ? — without  staying  for  as 
answer,  he  fell  into  the  exerci<%e  a)x)ve-mentioned, 
and  practiced  his  airs  to  the  full  house  w1m>  wen 
tunied  upon  him,  without  the  least  shame  or  It- 
peiitance  for  his  former  transOTessions. 

I  am  to  the  huft  degree  at  a  loss  what  to  do  vith 
this  young  fellow,  except  I  declare  him  an  oll^ 
law,  and  pronounce  it  penal  ibr  any  one  to  spesk 


•  I^robably  Dr.  SmalriJge. 

t  ^ii  legls,  cantos :  id  canta5,  male  oaniB& 
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to  him  in  tlie  said  house  which  he  frec^uents,  and 
difect  that  he  be  obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and 
eofiee  without  sugar,  uid  not  receive  from  any 
person  whatsoerer  anything  abore  mere  necessa- 


Aa  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people,  and  gene- 
rally inclined  rather  to  a  certain  Irashfulness  of 
brimrior  in  public,  it  is  amazing  whence  some  fel- 
lows come  whom  one  meets  with  in  this  town; 
they  do  not  at  all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our 
island ;  the  pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no 
Msse  of  the  observation  of  others,  are  certainly 
of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
IB  much  surprised  when  I  see  a  talkative  English- 
Man,  as  I  should  be  to  see  the  Indian  pine  grow- 
ing on  one  of  our  quickset  hedges.  Where  these 
creatures  get  sun  enough,  to  make  them  such 
Imly  animals  and  dull  men,  is  above  my  philo- 

hcre  are  another  kind  of  impertinents  which  a 
is  perplexed  with  in  mixed  company,  and 
are  your  loud  speakers.  These  treat  man- 
kind aa  if  they  were  all  deaf ;  the^  do  not  express 
but  declare  themselves.  Many  of  these  are  guiltv 
sf  thia  outn^  out  of  vanity,  because  they  think 
ill  they  say  is  well ;  or  they  have  their  own  per- 
iSBS  in  such  veneration,  that  they  believe  nothing 
which  concerns  them  can  be  insienificant  to  any- 
body else.  For  these  people's  sake,  I  have  often 
IsBiented  that  we  cannot  close  our  ears  with  as 
•Dch  ease  as  we  can  our  eyes.  It  is  very  uneasy 
tkat  we  must  necessarily  be  under  persecution. 
Sezt  to  these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature 
vho  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your 
mtimatep  and  that  is  your  whisperer.  There  is 
one  of  them  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  myself  fre- 
foent,  who  observing  me  to  be  a  man  pretty  well 
Bttde  for  secrets,  gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper 
tslla  me  things  which  aU  the  town  knows.  It  is 
■o  Tery  hard  matter  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this 
impertinence,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  method 
or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise.  Tou  never  see  any 
frequent  in  it,  whom  you  can  suppose  to  have  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  do.  These  persons  are 
worse  than  bawlers,  as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is 
■ore  dangerous  than  a  declared  one.  I  wish  that 
my  coflee4iouse  friend  would  take  this  for  an  iiiti- 
nation,  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word  he  has  told 
ne  for  these  seversl  years ;  whereas  he  now  thinks 
Be  the  most  trusty  repository  of  his  secrets.  The 
whisperers  have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the 
eloae  conversation  with  saying  aloud,  '*  Do  not 
joa  think  so?"  Then  whisper  aeain,  and  then 
•load,  "  But  you  know  that  person;  then  whisper 
■wain.  The  thing  would  be  well  enough,  if  they 
Whispered  to  keep  the  folly  of  what  they  say 
among  friends  ;  but,  alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve 
the  importance  of  their  thoughts.  I  am  sure  I 
•oold  name  you  more  than  one  person  whom  no 
Man  living  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  in 
natare,  or  ever  saw  in  his  whole  life  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  that.  I  know  not  how,  can  whisper 
soinething  like  knowled^  of  what  has  and  does 
paas  iu  the  world;  winch  you  would  think  he 
u-amed  from  some  familiar  spirit  that  did  not 
thiuk  him  wurtliy  to  receive  tlie  wliole  story.  But 
in  truth  whi'ipererd  deal  only  in  half  accounts  of 
what  they  entertain  you  with.  A  great  help  to 
their  dirtcounte  is,  "  That  the  town  says,  and  peo- 
ple iMt^in  to  lulk  very  freely,  and  they  had  it  from 
peiaon^  too  considerable  to  be  named,  what  they 
wiQ  tell  yuu  wlien  thin^  are  riper."  My  friend 
has  winked  upiu  me  any  day  liince  I  came  to 
town  last,  and  ha^  communicated  to  me  as  a  secret, 
that  he  designed  iu  a  very  short  time  to  tell  me  a 
secret ;  but  I  shall  know  what  he  means,  he  now 
asaurea  me,  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  time. 


But  I  must  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of  man- 
kind, I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  paper 
upon  grievances  which  concern  the  men  omj ; 
but  shall  humbly  pruMMe,  that  we  chanee  foola 
for  an  experiment  onfy.  A  certain  set  of  ladies 
complain  they  are  frequently  perplexed  with  a 
visitant,  who  affects  to  be  wiser  tnan  they  are; 
which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve  by  an  obstin- 
ate gravity,  and  great  guard  against  discoverins 
his  opinion  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever.  A 
painful  silence  has  hitherto  gained  him  no  farther 
advanta^,  than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  be- 
haved himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted  against 
but  as  to  this  and  that  particular,  he  now  offends 
in  the  whole.  To  relieve  these  ladies,  my  good 
friends  and  correspondents,  I  shall  exchange  my 
dancing  outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant,  and  assign 
the  silent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the  dancer ; 
in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent  them  by  the  penny- 
post  the  following  letters  for  their  conduct  m  their 
new  conversations : — 

*'Sia, 

"  I  have,  you  may  be  sure,  heard  of  your  irregn- 
larities  without  regard  to  my  observations  upon 
you  ;  but  shall  not  treat  you  with  so  much  ngor 
as  you  deserve.  If  you  will  give  jourself  the 
trouble  to  repair  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
postscript*  to  this  letter  at  seven  this  evening, 
you  will  be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room,  wdl- 
lighted,  where  there  are  ladies  and  music.  You 
will  see  a  young  lady  laughing  next  the  window 
to  the  street ;  you  may  take  her  out,  for  she  loves 
you  as  well  as  she  does  any  man,  though  she 
never  saw  you  before.  She  never  thought  in  her 
life,  any  more  than  yourself.  She  will  not  be 
surprised  when  you  accost  her,  nor  concerned 
when  you  leave  ner.  Hasten  from  a  place  where 
you  are  lauehed  at,  to  one  where  you  will  b« 
admired.  You  are  of  no  consequence,  therefore 
go  where  you  will  be  welcome  for  being  so. 

"  Your  humble  servant." 
"Sia, 

"  The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man 
the  most  impertinent  creature  living,  therefore 
you  cannot  be  offended  that  they  are  displeased 
with  you.  Why  will  you  take  pains  to  appear 
wise,  where  you  would  not  be  the  more  esteemed 
for  being  really  so  ?  Come  to  us  ;  forget  the  gig- 
glers ;  let  your  inclination  go  along  with  you 
whether  you  speak  or  are  silent ;  and  let  all  such 
women  as  arc  in  a  clan  or  sisterhood,  go  their»own 
way ;  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  that  company 
who  are  of  the  common  taste  of  the  sex. 

**  For  women  bom  to  be  controUM 
Stoop  to  the  fifirward  and  the  bold; 
Affect  the  haoghtj  «nd  the  prood. 
The  gtj,  the  froU^  and  the  !ottd."t 
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Cui  in  manu  cit  quern  oma  dementem  Telit, 
Quern  npere,  quom  ranari,  quom  in  morbom  i^jid. 
Quern  contra  amari,  quern  acrersiri,  quern  expeU. 

CxoL  apud  Tnix. 

Who  haa  it  In  her  power  to  make  men  mad, 
Or  wine,  or  tdck,  or  well :  and  who  ran  chooee 
The  ot(Ject  of  h«r  appetite  at  pleaaure. 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer,  shall  take 
up  the  present  speculation  : — 

"  Ma.  SPECTAToa, 

"  I  am  the  yo\tng  widow  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  has  left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large 

•  No  poeteeilpt  in  the  Speot^  in  t 
t  Waller. 
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fortune,  which  he  agreed  to  as  an  ecjuiyalent  for 
the  differeoce  in  our  years.  In  these  circumstaDces 
it  in  not  extraordinary  to  have  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers; which  1  have  abridffed  in  mv  own  thoughts, 
and  reduced  to  a  couple  of  candidiates  oulj,  ooth 
young,  and  neither  of  tliem  disagreeable  m  their 
persons :  according  to  the  common  way  of  com- 
pnting,  in  one  the  estate  more  than  deserves  my 
fortune,  in  the  other  my  fortune  more  than  de- 
aerves  the  estate.  When  I  consider  the  first.  I 
own  I  am  BO  far  a  woman  I  cannot  avoid  being 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  living  great ;  but 
then  he  seems  to  receive  such  a  degree  of  courage 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obligation  on  me ; 
and  the  readiness  he  accosts  me  with,  makes  me 
jealous  I  am  only  hearing  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things  he  haa  said  to  a  huuared  women  be- 
fore. When  I  consider  the  other,  I  see  myself  ap- 
proached with  so  much  modesty  and  respect,  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself,  as  betrays,  methiuks, 
an  affection  within,  and  a  belief  at  the  same  time 
that  he  himself  would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my 
consent.  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could 
I  make  out  of  both  I  but  since  that  is  impossible, 
I  beg  to  be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  your  power  to  dispose  of 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sylvia." 
"  Madam, 

"You  do  me  great  honor  in  your  application 
to  me  on  this  important  occasion ;  I  shall  there- 
fore talk  to  you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fatlier, 
in  gratitude  for  your  giving  me  the  authority  of 
one.  You  do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinc- 
tion between  these  ^ntlemen  as  to  their  persons  ; 
the  whole  question  lies  upon  their  circumHtances 
and  behavior.  If  the  one  is  less  respectful  because 
he  is  rich,  and  the  other  more  obsequious  because 
he  is  not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the 
same  principle,  the  consideration  of  fortune,  and 
YOU  must  place  them  in  each  other's  circumstances 
before  you  can  judge  of  their  inclination.  To 
avoid  confusion  in  discussing  this  point,  I  will 
call  the  richer  man  Strephon,  and  the  other  Florio. 
If  you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon's  estate  would 
behave  himself  as  he  does  now,  Florio  is  certainly 

Jour  man  ;  but  if  you  think  Strephon,  were  he  in 
lorio's  condition,  would  be  as  obsequious  as 
Florio  is  now,  you  ought  for  your  own  sake  to 
choose  Strephon  ;  for  where  the  men  are  equaJ, 
there  is  no  auubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  reason  for 
preference.  After  this  manner,  my  dear  child,  I 
would  have  you  abstract  them  from  their  circum- 
stances ;  for  you  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
who  is  very  humble  only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the 
very  same  man  in  nature,  with  him  who  is  haughty 
because  he  is  rich. 

"  When  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to  consider 
the  figure  they  make  toward  you  ;  you  will  please, 
my  dear,  next  to  consider' the  appearance  you 
make  toward  them.  If  they  are  men  of  discern- 
ing, they  can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart : 
and  Flurio  can  see  when  he  is  disregarded  only 
upon  account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you  to  him 
a  mercenary  creature  ;  and  you  are  still  the  same 
thing  to  Strephon.  in  taking  him  for  his  wealth 
only ;  you  are  then'fon'  to  consider  whether  you 
had  rather  oblij^e,  tlmn  receive  an  obligation. 

**  The  tniirria*^^  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vex- 
atious, or  a  happy  condition.  The  first  is.  when 
two  pcH»ple  «>f  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves 
meet  together,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been 
thought  reast>nuble  bv  parents  and  conveyancers 
from  an  exact  valusituin  of  the  land  and  cash  of 
both  parties.  In  this  eas«'  the  young  lady's  p(.>r- 
son  h  no  more  reganloil  than  tne  house  and  im- 


iprovementa  in  purohaae  of  an  estate;  but  the 

I  goes  with  her  tortune,  rather  than  lier  fortune 

j  with  her.    These  make  up  the  crowd  or  Tolgar  of 

'  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the  lumber  of  the  humiA 

race,  without  beneficence  toward  those  below  thcB, 

or  respect  toward  those  above  them ;  mnd  lead  i 

despicable,  independent,  and  useless  life,  witboet 

sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  eood-iiatare,matBal 

offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfictions  wlucb  flov 

from  reason  and  virtue. 

"  The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  oonjimetiflft 
of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  pot 
together  for  reasons  well  known  to  their  fiioidii 
in  which  especial  care  is  tidcen  to  avoid  (what 
they  tliink  the  chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  insme 
to  them  ridies,  with  every  evil  beside.  These 
good  people  live  in  a  constant  conatnint  bcfen 
company,  and  too  great  familiarity  alone.  Wbn 
they  are  wiihin  observation,  they  fret  at  each 
other's  carriage  and  behavior-;  when  alone,  thij 
revile  each  other's  person  and  conduct.  In  co^ 
pany  they  are  in  a  purgatory,  when  only  togelkv 
in  a  hell. 

"The  happy  marriage  is,  when  two  pasoH 
meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  eacn  otlMV 
without  principally  regarding  or  neglecting  the 
circumstances  of  fortune  or  beau^.  These  mj 
still  love  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness:  the 
former  we  may  in  some  measure  defend  oimelTW 
from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our  rerj  make. 
When  you  have  a  true  notion  of  this  sort  of  pss> 
sion,  your  humor  of  living  great  will  nmish  o«t 

has 


psi^ 


of  your  imagination,  and  you  will  find  love 
nothing  to  do  with  state.  Solitude,  with  the  , 
son  beloved,  has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  womisb'i 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are  thefefion 
to  consider  which  of  your  lovers  will  like  yes 
best  undressed ;  which  will  bear  with  yon  most 
when  out  of  humor ;  and  your  way  to  this  ii  Is 
ask  of  yourself,  which  of  them  you  Ttlne  bmsI 
for  his  own  sake  ?  and  by  that  judge  which  gif» 
the  greatest  instances  of  "his  valuing  yoa  for  you^ 
self  only. 

"After  you  have  expressed  some  sense  of  ths 

humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a  little  distaia  M 

Strephon's  assurance  in  his  address,  yoa  ay  ov^ 

'  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I  maht 

out  of  both  I'    It  would  therefore,  methinks,  bei 

good  way  to  determine  yourself.    Take  him  ia 

whom  what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to  anoths; 

for  if  you  choose  otherwise,  there  is  no  hmi 

your  husband  will  ever  have  what  you  liken  ii 

his  rival ;  but  intrinsic  qualities  in  one  man  nsf 

very  probably  purchase  everything  that  is  ad  via* 

titious  to  another.    In  plainer  terms ;  he  whoa 

you  take  for  his  personal  perfections  will  sooner 

arrive  at  the  ^iits  of  fortune,  than  he  whom  yos 

take  for  the  sake  of  his  fortune  attain  to  persuoal 

perfections.    If  Strephon  is  not  as  accomplished 

and  agreeable  as  Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  nevsr 

I  make  him  so ;  but  marriage  to  you  may  maki 

Florio  as  rich  as  Strephon.    Therefore  to  make 

!  a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune  upon  certainties, 

'  but  do  not  sacrifice  certainties  to  fortune. 

"  I  am,  your  most  obedient, 

T.  "  Humble  aerrant." 


No.  150.]     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1711. 

Nil  Imhet  inf**lix  paujNMtan  duriua  in  m 
Qumu  quud  rkliculmt  bouiiics  lacit      ■  • 

.1rr^8at.ill,ll& 
Want  i-«  the  »eom  of  cTtfry  wmlthr  Ibol, 
Aud  wit  in  rnpi  i.-*  tiim'd  to  rilkraie. — ^EhiTPBi. 

As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  morning 

before  I  went  la««t  into  tHe  country,  I  "heard  the 

'  hawkers  with  groat  vehemence  crying  about  a 
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Mpcr,  «Dtitled,  The  Ifinetj-nine  Plaffues  of  an 
Smpcy  Purte.  I  liad  indeed  some  nme  before 
ibeenred  that  the  onton  of  Onib-street  had  dealt 
mr  much  in  plagues.  Ther  hare  already  pub- 
idCed  in  tlie  aame  month,  The  Plaf  ues  of  Matri- 
BOBj,  The  Plagues  of  a  Single  LiTe.  The  Nine- 
■en  Plagues  of  a  Chambermaid,  The  Plagues  of 
Ooachman,  The  Plaguee  of  a  Footman,  and  The 
of  Places.  The  success  these  several 
met  with,  probably  gave  occasion  to  the 
'  poem  on  an  empty  purse.    How- 

that  be,  the  same  noise  so  frequently  repeated 
my  window,  drew  me  insensibly  to  think 
of  those  incouTeniences  and  mortifica- 
ioDS  which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  in 
hofftp  gave  birth  to  the  present  speculation ;  for 
fter  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  moat  f>bviouH  and 
ommon  calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes 
n  liable  to,  it  dewends  to  those  little  insults  and 
•■teropts  which,  though  they  may  seem  to  dwin- 
le  iBto  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to  describe 
ban,  mie  perhapH  in  themselves  more  cutting  and 
■—pcrabfe  than  the  former.  Juvenal,  with  a 
IMC  deal  of  humor  and  reason,  tells  us,  that 
talhinff  bore  harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time, 

the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 

aflbrded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome : 

Qfoid,  quad  mat^rUm  pnsbet  oummae  Jooorum 
OoudIImv  hie  tdem;  li  fixd*  et  tdma  larvma, 
B  tofa  sowiMala  est,  et  mpta  caleeas  alter 
M0»  patet,  wti  9k  eoiuuto  ralnere  erawum 
Alqm  imetoB  Uaom  oftaodit  hod  una  ckatrlz. 

JcT..  Sat.  ill,  147. 

Add  that  tlM  rich  have  stIU  aglbe  in  itore. 
And  »D1  be  Bonstroua  witty  on  the  ooor; 
Tor  the  torn  rartont  and  the  tatter*!!  Tent, 
Tha  wTCtdi  and  all  hlA  wardrobe  are  a  jeet; 
The  fiaaiiy  gown  rallied  with  often  turning, 
GiT«a  a  good  hint  to  tmj  the  man's  in  mourning; 
Or  if  Ibe  Bboe  ie  rlpt,  or  patch  is  put, 
H«^*  woottied,  Me  the  piaster  on  his  foot. — Dbtbek. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterward  adds 
le  reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for  ray  motto. 

Want  la  the  seom  of  erery  wealthy  fool. 

And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  rklirule.— DaTi>X5. 

It  roust  be  confessed  that  few  thinf^  make  a 
lan  appear  more  despicable,  or  more  prejudice 
ia  hearers  against  what  he  is  going  to  oif(*r,  than  ' 
I  awkward  or  pitiful  dre^s;  in*<omuch  that  I  fan-  | 
f,  had  TuUy  himself  pronounced  onn  of  liis  ora-  , 
with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  more  : 
would  have  laughed  at.  his  drcMH  than  havei 
Imired  his  eloquence.     This  last  rpflertion  made  ! 
«  wonder  at  a  set  of  men,  who,  without  bc>ing  j 
tbjected  to  it  by  the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes,  I 
ie  eontented  to  Hraw  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  ' 
r  the  world  in  this  particular.     I  mean  nuch  as 
Jie  it  into  their  heads  that  the  first  regular  step 
»  be  a  wit  is  to  commence  a  sloven.    It  is  certain  > 
alhing  has  so  much  debased  that  which  must : 
1Y€  fwen   otherwise  so  great  a  character;  and  ' 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  may  | 
owibly  be  in  complaisance  to  those  narrow  minds  ; 
ho  can  have  no  notion  of  the  same  person**  pos-  ' 
Msini?  diff«Tpni  accomplishments  ;  or  that  it  is  a 
Ml  of  sarrifir<>  which  some  men  are  contente<l  to  ; 
take  to  calumny,  by  allowing  it  to  fasten  on  one 
an  of  their  character,  while  tney  are  endeavoring 
I  e^taMi^h  another. 

Tet  how<»ver  unaccountable  this  foolish  custom 
I,  T  am  afraid  it  could  plead  a  long  prescription  ; 
ad  probably  give  too  much  occasion  for  the  vul-  I 
■r  definition  ntill  remaining  among'  us  of  a  hea-  ! 
im  philo«opher. 

1  have  •f^n  the  speech  of  a  TemB^filiui,  spoken 
I  King  Chart's  the  Second's  reign  :  in  which  he  | 
escribes  two  very  eminent  men,  who  were  per- 
ips  tiie  greatest  scholars  of  their  age  ;  and  after ; 


having  mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between 
them,  concludes  that,  "  they  had  but  one  mind, 
one  pur8(%  one  chaml)er,  ana  one  hat."  The  men 
of  buniness  were  also  infected  with  a  sort  of  sin- 
gularity little  better  than  this.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  that  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  short  hair, 
and  unfolded  handkerchief,  were  in  his  time  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  denote  a  "  notable  man  ;"  and 
that  lie  had  known  two  or  three,  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  "  very  notable,"  wear  shoe-strings 
with  g^reat  success. 

To  the  honor  of  our  present  age,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  some  of  our  g^atest  geniuses  for  wit 
and  business  have  almost  entirely  broken  the  neck 
of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  having  dispatched  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  comniouwealth,  has  appear- 
ed at  an  as.senibly.  where  all  the  ladies  have  de- 
clared him  the  genteclcst  man  in  the  company ; 
and  in  Atticus,*  though  every  way  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  the  age  has  produced,  one  sees 
nothing  particular  in  his  dress  or  carriage  to  de- 
note his  pretensions  to  wit  and  learning :  so  that 
at  present  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up  his  hat, 
ana  wear  a  fashionable  wig,  without  being  taken 
for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  lK>tween  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what 
a  man  of  sense  would  endeavor  to  keep  ;  yet  I  re- 
member Mr.  Osbiini  advises  his  son  to  appear  in 
his  habit  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune;  and 
tells  him  that  he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of 
clotlies  always  procures  some  additional  respect.t 
I  have  indeed  myself  observed  that  my  banker 
ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear  my  full-bot- 
tomed wig ;  and  writes  me  "  Mr."  or  "  Esq."  ac- 
cording as  he  sees  me  dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  adventure 
which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a  cele- 
brated cofiee-house  near  the  Temple.  I  had  not 
been  there  long  when  there  came  in  an  elderly 
man  very  meanly  dressed,  and  sat  down  by  me;  he 
had  a  threadbare  loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain 
he  wore  to  keep  himsi>lf  warm,  and  not  to  favor 
his  under  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  be<'n  at  least 
its  cotemporar}'  ;  his  short  wig  and  hat  wen*  both 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  his  appan>l.  He  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  he  called  for  a  dish  of  tea;  but 
as  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  wanted  other 
things,  the  Boys  of  the  house  did  not  think  them- 
selves at  leisure  to  mind  him.  I  could  observe 
the  old  fellow  was  very  unea-sy  at  the  affront,  and 
at  his  being  obliged  to  repeat  his  commands  sev- 
eral times  to  no  purp<>se ;  until  at  last  one  of  the 
lads  presented  him  with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken 
dish,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar  ; 
which  so  raised  his  indignation,  that  after  several 
obliging  appellations  of  dog  and  rascal,  he  asked 
him  aloud  oefore  the  whole  company,  "  why  he 
should  be  used  with  less  respect  than  that  fop 
there?"  pointing  to  a  well-dressed  youn^  gentle- 
man who  was  drinking  U^a  at  the  opposite  table. 
The  boy  of  the  house  replied  with  a  good  deal  of 
pertness.  "that  his  master  had  two  sorts  of  cus- 
tomers, and  that  the  gentleman  at  the  othei^  table 
had  given  him  many  a  sixpence  for  wiping  his 
shoes."  By  this  time  the  y<iung  Templar,  who 
found  his  lionor  concerned  in  the  dispute,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  coffee-house  were  upon 
him.  had' thrown  aside  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  was  coming  toward  us,  while  we  at  the 
table  made  what  haste  we  couM  to  g^  away  from 
the  impending  (Quarrel,  but  we  were  all  of  us 
surprised  to  see  him,  as  he  approached  nearer,  put 


•  I»TObably  Mr.  Addisrm.  ^  ^       ^  ^ 

t  Advice  to  a  8on  by  Yraaels  Otbcva«'Bii\.,^satV  isrt*T^. 
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on  an  air  of  deference  and  respect.  To  whom 
the  old  man  said,  "Hark  you,  sirrah.  I  will  pay 
off  your  extravagant  bills  once  more,  but  will  take 
effectual  care  fur  the  future,  that  your  prodi^itv 
shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  rascals  to  insult 
your  father.  * 

Though  I  by  no  means  approve  cither  the  im- 

Sudence  of  the  servants  or  the  extravagance  of 
le  son,  I  cannot  but  think  the  old  gentleman  was 
in  some  measure  justly  served  for  walking  in  mas- 
querade, I  mean  m  appearing  in  a  dress  so  much 
beneath 'his  quality  and  estate. — ^X. 


No.  151.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23, 1711. 

MftximftR  Tirtuten  jaoere  omnet  neoimae  evt  voluptate  domi- 
nante.— TuLL.  de  Fin. 

Where  pleasure  prerails,  all  the  greatest  rirtaes  will  lose 
their  power. 

I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  reason  a 
greater  shock,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presents  a 
ffood  ridiculous  image  to  the  imas^ination,  than 
Siat  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town. 
This  descriptiou  of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by 
■ome  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  riaicule,  by 
others  with  great  gravity  as  a  laudable  distinc- 
tion, is  in  everybody's  mouth  that^pends  any 
time  in  conversation.  My  friend,  Will  Honey- 
comb, has  this  expression  very  frequently  ;  and  I 
never  could  understand  by  the  story  which  fol- 
lows upon  his  mention  of  such  a  one,' but  that  his 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  was  either  a  drunkard 
too  old  for  wenching,  or  a  young  lewd  fellow  with 
some  liveliness,  who  would  converse  with  you, 
receive  kind  offices  of  you,  at  the  same  time  de- 
bauch your  si.ster;  or  lie  with  your  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  this  description,  a  man  of  wit,  when  he 
could  have  wenches  for  crowns  apiece  which  he 
liked  quite  as  well,  would  be  so  extravagant  as 
to  bribe  servants,  make  false  friendships,  nfht  re- 
lations ;  I  say,  according  to  him.  plain  ana  sim- 
ple vice  was  too  little  for  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure ;  but  he  would  leave  an  easy  and  accc^ssible 
wickedness,  to  come  at  the  same  thing  with  only 
the  addition  of  certain  falsehood  and  possible 
murder.  "Will  thinks  the  town  grown  very  dull, 
in  that  we  do  not  hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  do 
of  these  coxcombs,  whom  (without  observing  it) 
he  describes  as  the  most  infamous  rogues  in  na- 
ture, with  relation  to  friendship,  love,  or  conver- 
sation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit  of  life, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  timt  sucn  monsters  as 
these  will  arise  from  a  constant  application  to 
such  blandishments  as  naturally  root  out  the  force 
of  reason  and  reflection,  ai)d  substitute  in  their 
place  a  general  impatience  of  thought,  and  a  con- 
stant pruriency  <}f  inordinate  desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  ninn's  cliief  purpose,  dis- 
appoints itself:  and  the  constant  application  to  it 
palls  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leaves 
tlie  sense  of  our  inability  for  that  we  wish,  wifli  a 
disrcrlish  of  every  tiling  Vise.  Thus  the  interme- 
diate,seasons  of  the  mail  of  pleasure  are  more 
heavy  than  one  W4)uld  impose  upon  thu  vilest' 
crimiiinl.  Take  him  wlion  ne  is  awaked  too  soon  ! 
after  a  debauch,  or  disappointed  in  fcillowing  a! 
worthless  woman  without  truth,  and  thrre  is  no 
man  living  wliose  b<.Mii^  i**  such  a  weight  of  vex- 
ation as  his  is.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
pleasing  refU'ctions  in  tho  evening?  of  a  well-spent 
eUiy,  or  the  gladness  of  heart,  or  quickness  of  spirit 
iu  the  morning  afier  a  profound  sleep  or  indolent 
slumbers.  He  is  not  to  \w  at  ease  any  longer  than 
be  can  keep  reason  and  irood  sense  without  his 
curtains ;  othem'ise  he  will  be  haunted  witli  the 


j  reflection,  that  he  could  not  believe  such  a  one  tti 
I  woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  What  hm 
■  he  got  bv  his  conquest,  but  to  think  meanlj  of 
I  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  the  hig|^ 
.  est  honor  Y  And  of  himself  for  ]>erluu>s  vnNU^ 
ing  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  he  him^ff 
would  least  willingly  have  injured  ? 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  addicts  Ub- 
self  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him  leisure  for  av 
good  office  in  life  which  contradicts  the  gajetjaf 
tne  present  hour.    You  may  indeed  obserrs  la 
people  of  pleasure  a  certain  complacency  and  sk 
sence  of  all  severity,  which  the  nabit  of  a  koM 
unconcerned  life  gives  them  ;  but  tell  the  man  rf 
pleasure  your  secret  wants,  cares,  or  sorrows,  sad 
you  will  nnd  that  he  has  given  up  the  delicacy  ti 
his  passions  to  the  cravinj^  of  his  appetites.    Hi 
little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  di» 
appointing  gratifications  which  he  pursues.    Bl 
looks  at  rleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes  li 
him  with  the  recommendation  of  warm  wishoib 
gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion  ;  but  he  does  aol 
observe  how  she  leaves  his  presence  wiUi  diswds, 
impotence,  downcast  shame,  and  conscious  impcr 
fection.    She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  oar  agf 
shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intimaUflM 
in  an  evening  of  several  hags  whose  bloom  WM 

fiven  up  to  his  arms  ;  and  would  raise  a  Talostfl 
imself  for  having  had,  as  the  phrase  is,  "vaj 
good  women."  wiirs  good  women  are  the  eon- 
fort  of  his  heart,  and  support  him,  I  warrant.  In 
the  memory  of  past  interviews  with  persons  at 
their  condition  I  No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  ■ 
occasion  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantasticsl  a  fif 
ure,  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people  who  hafi 
been  partners  in  unwarrantable  pleasure.  To  td 
a  toothless  old  lady  that  she  once  had  a  good  sst 
or  a  defunct  wencher  that  he  was  the  admini 
thing  of  the  town,  are  satires  instead  of  applansM 
but,  on  the  other  side,  consider  the  old-age  d 
those  who  have  passed  their  days  in  labor,  indm 
try,  and  virtue,  their  decays  make  them  bat  SD 
pear  the  more  venerable,  and  the  imperfections  d 
their  bodies  are  beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  hoiHi 
society  that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  my  man  of  vfl 
and  pleasure.  In  all  orders  of  men,  whererv  flur 
is  the  chief  character,  the  person  who  wears  il  il 
a  negligent  friend,  father,  and  huhband,  and  m 
tails  poverty  on  his  unhappy  descendanta.  Ibrt 
gages,  diseases,  and  settlements,  are  the  Iq^asia 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to  his  Cuaih 
All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  such  lamcntiUi 
speeches  after  every  sessions  at  Tyburn,  wen^  il 
their  way,  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  before  thq 
fell  into  the  adventures  wnich  iHought  thai 
thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a  msa'i 
affairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of  being  addicted  ti 
pleasure.  Dishonor  to  the  gentleman,  and  bank 
ruptcy  to  the  trader,  are  tne  portion  of  eithc 
whose  chief  purpose  of  life  is  delight.  Thechia 
cause  that  this  pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  receivei 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberer  psft  01 
mankind,  has  In^en,  that  some  men  of  grvat  talent 
have  sacrificed  themselves  to  it.  The  f^inini 
qualities  of  such  people  have  given  a  beauty  t 
whatever  they  were  engaged  iu,  and  aiuiztureol 
wit  has  recommended  madness.  For  let  any  ms) 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much  tim 
in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or  humorous  en 
tertainments.  look' back  at  what  he  was  all  thi 
while  a-doing,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  bee 
at  one  instant  sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry  t 
have  offended  ;  iiiipi^rtiiieiit  to  some  one  it  ws 
cruelty  to  treat  with  such  freedom,  ungraoefuU; 
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€OJoTiiient  itf  to  put  an  end  as  fast  as  they  can,  to 
thai*  little  partidc  of  reason  they  have  vhen  they 


sober.  These  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  dis- 
patch their  senses  as  fast  as  possible,  by  drinking 
until  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  until  tney  cannot 
Me,  and  roaring  until  they  cannot  hear.— T. 


noisy  at  such  a  time,  unskillfuUy  open  at  such  a  i  of  worthy  actions  and  Rcnricc  of  mankind,  they 
time  :  unmercifully  calumnious  at  such  a  time ; !  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard.  The  event  of  our 
mad,  from  the  whole  course  of  his  applauded  sat-  designs,  say  they,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is  uncer- 
isfactiuiis,  unable  in  Uie  end  to  recollect  any  cir-  tain  ;  but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  must  be  pros- 
enmstaiice  which  can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  perous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  our  duty, 
own  luiud  alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  char- 1  and  within  the  terms  upon  which  Providence  has 
■cter  upon  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with  those  ensured  our  happincas,  whether  we  die  or  liye. 
who  are  best  made  for  becoming  pleasures  ;  but '  All  that  nature  has  prescribed  must  be  good  ;  and 
bow  uiunstrous  is  it  in  the  generality  of  mankind  '  as  death  is  near  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear  it. 
vho  pretend  this  way,  without  genius  or  inclina- 1  Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot 
lion  toward  it  I  The  scene,  then,  is  wild  to  an  preserve  us,  and  we  should  draw  resolution  to 
•stravagance :  this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic  j  meet  it  from  the  impossibility  to  escape  it  With- 
madmeu.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intemper- ,  out  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there 
■fee  meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  common  rate  I  can  be  no  capacity  in  man  to  attempt  anything 
of  country  gentlemen,  whose  practice  and  way  of  |  that  is  glorious :  but  when  they  have  once  attainea 
^  ■    . X 1  -_  r_-*  ->  *i- i._   ^  ijj^^  perfection,  the  pleasures  of  a  life  spent  in 

martial  adventures  are  as  great  as  a^y  of^which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  The  force  of  reason 
gives  a  certain  beauty  mixed  with  conscience  of 
well-doinc  and  thirst  of  glory  to  all  which  before 
was  terrible  and  ghastly  to  the  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fellowship  of  danger,  the  com- 
mon fi^ood  of  mankind,  the  general  cause,  and  the 
manifest  virtue  you  may  oraervc  in  so  many  men 
who  made  no  figure  until  that  day,  are  so  many 
incentives  to  destroy  the  little  considerations  of 
their  own  persons.  Such  are  the  heroic  part  of 
Theke  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  conversation  soldiers,  who  are  qualified  for  leaders.  As  to  the 
if  so  pleasant  as  that  oT  military  men,  who  derive  rest  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it 
their  courage  and  magnanimity  from  thought  and  j  is,  but  they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  void 
Ndection.  The  many  adventures  which  attend  |  of  thought,  insomuch  that  on  occasion  of  the  most 
their  way  of  life  makes  their  conversation  so  full !  imminent  danger  they  are  still  in  the  same  indiffe- 
cf  incidents,  and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  in  !  rence.  Nay,  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  gay 
neaking  of  what  they  have  been  witnesses  of,  I  Frenchman,*  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a  supe- 
Itat  no  company  can  be  more  amiable  than  tluit  rior  officer  (whose  conduct  it  was  his  custom  to 
of  men  of  sense  who  are  soldiers.  There  is  a  cer-  speak  of  always  with  contempt  and  raillery),  and 
tiin  irregular  way  in  their  narrations  or  discourse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  received  a  wound 
which  has  something  more  warm  and  pleasing  j  he  was  sensible  was  mortal ;  his  reflection  on  this 

occasion  was.  *  I  wish  I  could  live  another  hour, 
to  see  how  this  blundering  coxcomb  will  get  clear 
of  this  business.' 

**  1  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rode  in 
the  same  squadron  or  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were 
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dian  we  meet  with  amonj^  men  who  are  used  to 
■diust  and  methodize  their  thou^^hts. 

1  wa.H  tiiis  evening  walking  in  the  fields  with 
my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  and  I  could  not,. from 
the  many  relations  which  I  drew  him  into  of  what 

passed  when  he  was  in  the  service,  forb(*ar  express-   ever  together ;  they  ate,  they  (Trank,  they  intrigued: 
mg  my  wonder,  that  the  "  fear  of  death,"  which  ;  in  a  word,  all  their  passions  and  affections  seemed 
we,  the  rest  of  mankind,  arm  ourselves  a^^inst 
with  Mi  much  contemplation,  reason,  and  philoso- 
phy, should  appear  so  little  in  camps,  that  com- 


passions 
to  tend  the  same  way,  and  they  appeared  service- 
able to  each  other  in  them.    We  were  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the 
inon  men  march  into  open  breaches,  meet  opposite   troop  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to  be 


hitzallons,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  I  transported  in  a  ferry-boat,  as  fast  as  they  could. 


alacrity.  My  friend  answered  what  I  said  in  the 
ft^owing  manner:  *'What  you  wonder  at  may 
rery  naiurally  be  the  subject  of  admiration  to  all 
who  are  not  conversant  in  camps ;  but  when  a 
man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of  life,  he 
observes  a  certain  mechanic  courage  which  the 
ordinary  race  of  men  become  masters  of  from  act- 
ing always  in  a  crowd.  They  see  indeed  many 
drop,  but  then  they  see  many  more  alive ;  they 
observ«r  themselves  escape  very  narrowly,  and 
they  ihi  not  know  why  they  should  not  again 


One  of  the  triends  was  now  in  the  boat,  while  the 
other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by  the  water-side, 
waiting  the  return  of  the  boat.  A  disorder  hap- 
pened in  the  passaffu  by  an  unruly  horse ;  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  rein  of  his  horse  negli- 
gently under  his  arm,  was  forced  into  the  water 
by  his  horse's  jumping  over.  The  friend  on  the 
snore  cried  out,  'Who  is  tliat  drowned,  trow?'  He 
was  immediately  answered,  'Your  friend  Harry 
Thompson.'  He  veiy  gravely  replied,  *Ay,  he 
had  a  mad  horse.'    Tnis  short  epithet  from  such 


Hesiil«f  which  general  way  of  loose  thinking,  they   a  familiar,  without  more  words,  gave  me,  at  that 
Q«ua]]y  ^peiid   the  other  part  of  their  time  in    time  under  twenty,  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the 


EU'a-;ire^  upon  which  their  minds  are  so  entirely 
ent.  tli.1t  sijorl  latx>rs  or  dangers  are  but  a  cheap 
purcha.'**:  of  jollity,  triumph,  victory,  fresh  quar- 
tern,   now    tjct'iifs,    and    uncommon    adventures. 


friendship  of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and 
every  other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted 
out  by  the  present  busy  scene  about  them  ;  they 
lament  no  man  whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  bj 
Snrh  an?  th«'  tho'.i^litA  of  the  executive  part  of  an  j  another;  and  where  men  converse  without  dcli- 
anny,  and    iiulced  of  the  f^ross  of  mankind  in   cacy,  the  next  man  you  meet  will  serve  as  well  as 

he  whom  you  have  fived  with  half  your  life.  To 
such  the  devastation  of  countries,  tlie  misery  of 
inhabitants,  the  cries  of  the  pillagcd,*and  the  silent 
sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are  ordinary  ob* 


gross 
^<  m-nd  :  Viut  none  of  these  men  of  mechanical 
conra^*  liave  ever  made  any  ffreat  figure  in  the 
prof<>-'«itMi  of  .iriiis.  Those  who  are  formed  for 
comuiiiiMl,  are  Mirh  as  have  reasoned  themselves, 
out  (if  a  coiinidtTution  of  greater  good  than  length 
of  davrt.  into  ifuch  a  neglii(eiice  of  their  being,  as 
to  make  ii  iheir  first  position,  that  it  is  one  day  to 
be  renigned  ; — and  since  it  is,  in  the  proeecutlon  / 


•The  Frenchman  hero  aUuded  to  ^»»J5*L5rfoS!L^v 
Flourilleg,  a  Heutenaut^oncTal  under  0*  Vitoi*  wivahoo*,^ 

th»  bstUs  of  Senell,  tai  mL 
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JecU  ;  their  mindB  are  bout  upon  the  liitlu  jp^tifi- 
catious  of  ihcir  own  mshscj*  and  appetites,  forgetful 
of  compaHHion,  insensible  of  ^lory,  avoiding  onl^ 
shame  ;  their  whole  hearts  taxeu  up  with  the  tri- 
vial hope  of  me  ting  and  being  merry.  The!»e 
are  the  people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  sol 
diery.  i^ut  the  fine  gentleman  in  that  band  of 
men  is  such  a  one  as  1  have  now  in  my  eye,  who 
it  foremost  in  all  dan^r  to  which  he  is  ordered. 
His  officers  are  his  fnends  and  companions,  as 
they  are  men  of  honor  and  gentlemen  ;  the  private 
men  his  brethren,  as  they  are  of  his  spcciojti.  He 
is  beloved  of  all  that  D4>hold  him.  They  wish 
him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that  they 
may  have  occaMions  to  save  him  at  their  own 
haxard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of  the  files 
where  he  commands ;  every  man,  afraid  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbor,  not  lest  their  connnander 
should  punish  them,  but  lest  he  should  be  offend- 
ed. Such  is  hib  Regiment  who  knows  mankind, 
and  feels  their  distresses  so  far  as  to  prevent  them. 
Just  in  distributing  what  is  their  due,  he  would 
think  himself  below  their  tailor  to  wear  a  snip  of 
their  clothes  in  lace  upon  his  own  ;  and  below  the 
most  rapacious  agent  should  he  enjoy  a  farthinjf 
above  his  own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man !  immortJU 
glory  is  thy  fortune,  and  immortal  happiness  thy 
feward."— T. 
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lifa,  aa  well  as  all  otber  things,  bath  ltd  bounds  amigned 
bv  natura;  and  lUi  oonolualou,  like  the  last  act  of  a  play,  is 
old  age,  the  fatigue  of  whk'Ji  wo  ought  to  shun,  especially 
when  our  appetites  are  f^ly  aatlnfled. 

Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear 
expressed  in  conversation,  there  is  not  one  more 
nuworthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, than  that  of  wishing  one's  self  younger.  I 
have  observed  this  wish  is  usually  made  upon 
sight  of  some  object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past 
action,  that  it  is  no  dishonor  to  us  that  we  cannot 
DOW  repeat ;  or  else  on  what  was  in  iiavU  shame- 
ful when  we  performed  it.  It  is  a  certain  sign  of 
a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind  if  we  want  our  youth 
Iffain  only  for  the  strength  of  bones  and  sinews 
wliich  we  once  were  masters  of.  It  is  (as  my 
aathor  has  it)  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for 
the  stren^h  of  youtli,  as  it  would  be  in  a  voung 
man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  norse. 
These  wishes  are  both  equally  out  of  nature,  which 
should  direct  in  all  things  that  are  not  contradic- 
tory to  justice,  law,  and  rea.son.  But  though 
every  old  man  has  been  young,  and  every  young 
one  hopes  to  be  old,  tlicre  seems  to  be  a  most  un- 
mitural  misunderstanding  between  those  two 
Stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of  commerce 
arises  from  the  insolent  arrogance  or  exultation  in 
youth,  and  the  irrational  despondence  or  self-pity 
ID  a^.  A  young  man  whose  passion  and  ambi- 
tion IS  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  who 
bos  no  inclination  to  be  lewd  or  debauched,  are 
quite  unconcerned  in  this  sptK^iilation  ;  but  the 
cocking  young  fellow  who  treads  upon  the  toes 
of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fellow  who  envies  the 
saucy  pride  ho  sees  him  in,  are  the  objects  of  our 

5 resent  coutetnpt  and  derision.  Contempt  and 
erision  are  harsh  words ;  but  in  what  manner  can 
one  ii^ive  advice  to  a  vouth  in  the  pursuit  and  pos- 
session of  sensual  ple.'Lsures,  or  afft)rd  pity  *o  an 
old  man  in  the  impotence  and  d(>^ire  of  enjoying 
them?  When  young  men  in  public  places  wtray 
XQ  their  deportment  an  abandoned  resignation  to 


tlieir  appetites,  they  give  to  sober  minds  a  pffospeet 
of  a  despicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by 
death  in  the  midst  of  their  follies,  must  oeitminlT 
come.    When  an  old  man  bewails  the  loss  of  iiica 
gratifications  which  are  past,  he  discovers  a  mon- 
strous  inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  ihs 
course  of  Providence  to  recalL     The  state  of  sa 
old  man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely  for  his  bein* 
such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  measures  of  reason  and 
i^d  sense  of  any  being  we  have  any  acoouot  of 
from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm.    Uow 
miserable  is  the  contemplation  to  consider  a  libidi- 
nous old  man  (while  all  created  beinn,  beside 
himself  and  devils,  are  following  the  or&t  of  PRh 
vidence)  fretting  at  the  course  ofthings,  and  being 
almost  the  sole  malcontent  in  the  creation.    Baft 
let  us  a  little  reflect  upon  what  he  has  lost  by  tht 
number  of  years.    The  passions  which  be  had  is 
youth  are  not  to  be  obeyed  as  they  were  then,  baft 
reason  is  more  powerful  uow  witnout  the  distifft' 
bauce  of  them.    An  old  eentleman,  the  other  day, 
in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  his  ^reflecting  upon 
some  adventures  they  had  in  youth  together)  cried 
out,  ''Oh  Jack,  those  were  happy  dajsl"    "Tltfft 
is  true,"  replied  his  friend,  "but  methinks  we  go 
about  our  business  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.* 
One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  sstisfitf- 
tion  to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  jonmey  that  iIm 
heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.    When  life  itidf 
is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the  ite* 
sures  of  it  are  no  other  than  the  areams  of  a  mil 
in  that  distemper;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the 
return  of  that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  kealtli 
to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  ^Ided  palaces,  faiij 
walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  with  which  he  remem- 
bers he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  slombsn 
of  a  fit  of  sickness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasures  d 
our  being — the  conscience  of  a  good  fame,  tk 
contemplation  of  another  life,  the  respect  and  cam 
merce  of  honest  men.  our  capacities  for  such  mijoj- 
ments  are  enlarged  by  years.  While  health  eft 
dures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  tessei 
is  certainly  the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of  I 
well-spent  youth  gives  a  peaceable,  unmixed,  ad 
elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind  ;  and  to  such  who  on 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  back  ei 
youth  with  satisfaction,  they  may  give  themselfW 
no  little  consolation  tliat  they  are  under  no  tcnp 
tation  to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  |m 
sent  despise  them.  It  was  prettily  said,  "  He  tha 
would  be  long  an  old  man,  must  Begin  early  to  b 
one :"  it  is  too  lat4j  to  resign  a  thing  after  a  man  i 
robbed  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  nccesaary  that  befiw 
the  arrival  of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  tbe  pursoits  ol 
youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  fiye  in  o« 
imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  be  sobeei 
vient  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  who  loat  hie  an 
last  siege,  will  tell  you,  he  feels  the  fingers  tbi 
are  buried  in  Flanders  ache  every  cold  morning  i 
Chels(*a. 

The  fond  humor  of  appearing  in  the  gay  bb 
fashionable  world,  and  being  applauded  for  trivii 
excellencies,  is  what  makes  youth  have  aire  in  eoi 
tempt,  and  makes  age  r(^sign  with  so  ill  a  grac 
the  qualifications  of  youth  ;  but  this  in  both  mm 
is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning  the  natnrf 
course  of  our  minds,  which  should  build  their  q 
probations  and  dislikes  upcm  what  nature  an 
reason  dictate,  into  chimera  and  confusion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  sex,  carrii 
in  it  an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  a 
the  pleasures  of  youth.  If  to  be  saluted,  and  I 
tended,  and  consulted  with  deference,  are  instaoei 
of  pleasure,  they  arc  such  as  never  fail  a  virtuoi 
old  age.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  imperfectioi 
and  lui vantages  of  the  younger  and  later  yean  ( 
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man,  they  mre  so  near  in  their  condition,  that,  me- 
Uunlu,  it  should  be  incredible  we  see  so  little 
eommeroe  of  kindness  between  them,  if  we  con- 
sider youth  and  age  with  Tally,  regarding  the 
lAnky  to  death,  youth  has  many  more  chances  to 
be  near  it  than  age ;  what  youth  can  say  mure  than 
an  old  man,  "he  shall  live  until  nights'  Youth 
Cfttches  distempers  more  easily,  its  sicknens  is 
more  violent,  and  its  recovery  more  doubtful.  The 
joath  indeed  hopes  for  more  days,  so  cannot  the 
old  man.  The  youth's  hopes  are  ill-grounded ; 
for  what  is  more  foolish  than  to  place  any  confi- 
K  upon  an  uncertainty?  But  the  old  man  has 
room  to  much  as  to  hope ;  he  is  still  happier 
the  youth  ;  he  has  already  enjoyed  what  the 
docs  but  hope  for.  One  wishes  to  live  long, 
the  other  has  lived  long.  But,  alas !  is  there  anv- 
Aiiig  in  human  life,  the  duration  of  which  can  be 
odlra  long?  There  is  nothing  which  must  end, 
la  be  valued  for  its  continuance.  If  hours,  days, 
montiis.  and  years  pass  away,  it  is  no  matter  wnat 
honr,  what  day,  what  month,  or- what  year  we  die. 
The  applause  of  a  good  actor  is  due  to  him  at 
whatever  scene  of  the  play  he  makes  his  exit.  It 
it  thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sen^e ;  a  short  life 
it  snficient  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honor 
ad  virtue ;  when  he  ceases  to  be  such  he  has  lived 
|0O  long ;  and  while  he  is  such,  it  is  of  no  conse- 

mee  to  him  how  lon^  he  shall  be  so,  provided 

is  so  to  his  life's  end. — T. 


Ko,  154.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1711. 

Kemo  rvpente  Aiit  torpissimuA^—    Jirr.,  8st  U,  83. 
3ko  man  a'er  nsch'd  tha  h«'ighti  of  vke  •!  flivt. — ^Tati. 


"Ha.  SrECTAToa, 

"You  are  frequent  in  the  mention  of  matters 
vhich  concern  the  feminine  world,  and  take  upon 
you  to  be  very  severe  against  men  upon  all  those 
oecasions:  but  all  tliir*  while  I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  very  little  conversant  with  women,  or  you 
would  know  the  ^nerality  of  them  arc  not  so 
SBgry  as  you  imagine  at  the  general  vices  among 
08.  'l  am  apt  to  believe  (be^^ng  your  pardon) 
that  you  are  still  what  I  myself  was  once,  a  queer 
modest  fellow ;  and  therefore,  for  your  informa- 
tion, shall ^  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself, 
sad  the  reasons  whjr  I  was  forced  to  wench,  Jrink, 
play  and  do  everything  which  are  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  to  be  well 
with  the  ladies. 

"You  are  to  know,  then,  that  I  was  bred  a  gen- 
fleman,  and  had  the  finishing  part  of  my  educa- 
tion under  a  roan  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing, in  one  of  our  universities.  I  will  not  deny 
but  this  made  my  behavior  and  mien  bear  in  it  a 
ignre  of  thought  ratlier  than  action;  and  a  man  of 
a  quiet  contrary  cliaracter  who  never  thought  in 
his  life,  rallied  me  one  day  upon  it,  and  said,  'he 
belicvefl  I  was  still  a  virgin.'  There  was  a  vounj? 
ladv  of  virtue  present,  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  &vor  the  insinuation;  but  it  had  a  quite  con- 
trary efCect  from  what  I  expected.  I  was  ever 
afker  treated  with  great  coldness  both  by  that  lady 
snd  all  the  rest  of  my  accjuaintance.  In  a  very 
little  time  I  never  came  into  a  room  but  I  could 
hear  a  whisper,  'Here  comes  the  maid.*  A  girl  of 
hnmor  would  on  some  occasion  say,  'Why,  how 
do  you  know  more  than  any  of  usr  An  cxpres- 
non  of  that  kind  was  ecnerally  followed  oy  a 
loud  lauffh.  In  a  word,  ror  no  other  fault  in  the 
world  than  that  they  really  thought  me  as  in- 
loemt  ma  themselves,  I  became  of  no  consequence 
imooe  them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the 
jbot  M  a  jest.    This  made  so  strong  an  impression 


I  upon  me,  that  I  resolved  to  be  as  agreeable  as  the 
best  of  the  men  who  laughed  at  me;^utl  observeid 
it  was  nonsens<*  for  me  to  be  impudent  at  first 
among  those  who  knew  me.  My  character  for 
modesty  was  so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto 
appeared,  that  I  resolved  to  show  my  new  face  in 
new  (quarters  of  the  world.  My  first  step  I  chose, 
with  judgment ;  for  I  went  to  Astrop,*  and  came 
down  among  a  crowd  of  academics,  at  one  dash, 
the  impudentest  fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their 
lives.  Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love, 
and  was  happy.  Upon  this  conquest  I  thought  it 
would  be  unliae  a  gentleman  to  stay  lon^  with  my 
mistress,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Bury.f  1 
could  give  you  a  very  good  account  of  myself  at 
that  place  also.  At  these  two  ended  my  first  sum- 
mer of  gallantry. — The  winter  following,  you 
would  wonder  at  it,  but  I  relapsed  into  modesty 
upon  coining  among  people  of  figure  in  London, 
yet  not  so  much  but  that  the  ladies  who  had  for- 
merly laughed  at  me,  said,  'Bless  us,  how  wonder- 
fuUjr  that  gentleman  is  improved!'  Some  famil- 
iarities about  the  play-houses  toward  the  end  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  made  me  conceive  new  hopes 
of  adventures.  And  instead  of  returning  the  next 
summer  to  Astrop  or  Buiy,  I  thought  myself 
qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  followed  a  young 
woman,  whose  relations  were  jealous  of  my  place 
in  her  favor,  to  Scarborough.  I  carried  my  point, 
and  in  my  third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tunbridge, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  Bath.  I  was  now  got  into  the  way  of 
talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was  run  into  a  vast 
acquaintance  amons  them,  which  I  always  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage.  In  all  this  course  of 
time,  and  some  years  following,  I  found  a  sober 
modest  man  was  always  looked  upon  by  both 
sexes  as  a  precise  unfasnioned  fellow  of  no  life  or 
spirit.  It  was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had  been 
drunk  in  good  company,  or  passed  a  night  with  a 
wench,  to  speak  oi  it  next  day  before  women  for 
whom  he  had  the  g^reatest  respect.  He  was  re- 
proved, perhaps,  with  a  blow  of  the  fan,  or  with 
an  'Oh  ne!'  but  the  angry  lady  still  preserved  an 
apparent  approbation  in  her  countenance.  He 
was  called  a  strause  wicked  fellow  a  sad  wretch; 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  swears,  receives  another 
blow,  swears  a^in  he  did  not  know  he  swore,  and 
all  was  well.  You  might  often  see  men  game  in 
the  presence  of  women,  and  throw  at  once  for 
more  tnan  they  were  worth,  to  recommend  them- 
selves as  men  of  spirit.  I  found  by  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  loosest  principles  and  the  most 
abandoned  behavior,  carried  all  before  them  in 
pretensions  to  women  of  fortune.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  people  of  this  stamp,  made  me  soon 
throw  off  the  remaining  impressions  of  a  sober 
education.  In  the  above-mentioned  places,  as 
well  as  in  town,  I  always  kept  company  with 
those  who  lived  most  at  large;  and  in  due  process 
of  time  I  was  a  very  pretty  rake  among  the  men, 
and  a  very  pretty  fellow  among  the  women.  I 
must  confess,  I  had  some  melancholy  hours  upon 
the  account  of  the  narrowness  of  my  fortune,  out 
my  conscience  at  the  same  time  gave  me  the  com- 
fort that  I  had  qualified  myself  for  marrying  a 
fortune. 

"When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  some  time, 
and  became  thus  accomplished,  I  was  now  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  my  ago,  and  about  the 
forty-seventh  of  my  constitution,  my  health  and 
estate  wasting  very  fast;  when  I  happened  to  fall 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in 


•  Ajtrop-wtUs,  in  Ozfbrdahirt;  into  whk^  Doelor  BwleUfli 
"patatowL** 
fBoiy-ftlr.    A  plan  or  fMhlonakla 
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her  own  disposal.  I  entertained  the  company,  as 
we  men  of  ^Uautrj  generally  do,  witli  the  many 
haps  and  aisasters,  watrhing^  nnder  windows, 
escapes  from  jealous  husbands,  and  several  other 
perils.  The  young  thing  was  wonderfully  charm- 
ed with  one  that  knew  the  world  so  well,  and 
talked  so  fine:  with  Desdemona,  all  her  lover  said 
affected  her ;  'it  was  strange ;  it  was  wondrous 
strange.'    In  a  word,  I  saw  the  impression  I  had 


courses  they  are  pleased  to  enteitain  me  witk. 
They  strive  who  shall  say  the  meet  iminodart 
tilings  in  my  hearing.  At  the  aame  time  half  ■ 
dozen  of  them  loll  at  the  bar  starine  just  in  inj 
face,  ready  to  interpret  my  looks  and  gettoree  ao> 
cording  to  their  own  imaginations.  In  this  pta- 
bive  condition  I  know  not  where  to  cast  mj  eyei^ 

Elace  my  hands,  or  what  to  employ  myseU  ia. 
ut  this  confusion  is  to  be  a  jest,  and  I  Mar 


made  upon  her,  and  with  a  very  little  application  |  sav  in  the  end,  with  an  insipid  air  of  mirth  aai 
the  pretty  thing  has  married  me.  There  is  so ;  8ubtlety,  'Let  her  alone;  she  Jcnows  as  well  as  w% 
muck  charm  in  her  innocence  and  beauty,  that  I   for  all  she  looks  so.'    Good  Mr.  Spectator,  per* 


do  now  as  much  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in 
for  many  years,  as  ever  I  did  before  I  entered 
into  it. 

"  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writing  all 
this  to  you,  is  that  you  would,  before  you  go  any 
farther  with  your  panegyrics  on  the  fair  sex,  give 
them  some  U-ctures  u])on  their  silly  approbations. 
It  is  that  I  am  weary  of  vice,  and  tiiat  it  was 
not  my  natural  way,  that  I  am  now  so  far  recovered 
as  not  to  bring  this  dear  believing  creature  to  con- 
tempt and  poverty  for  her  generosity  to  me.  At 
the  same  time  tell  the  youth  of  good  education  of 
our  sex,  that  they  take  too  little  care  of  improving 
themselves  in  little  things.  A  good  air  at  enter- 
ing into  a  room,  a  proper  audacity  in  expressing 
himself  with  gayety  and  gracefulness,  would  make 


a  young  gentleman  of  virtue  and  sense  capable  of   some  sense  of  themselves  ,and  the  insults  they 
discountenancing  the  shallow  rogues,  that  shine        "'      ''  * 


suade  gentlemen  that  it  is  out  of  all  decency.  Dif 
it  is  pos.«ible  a  woman  may  be  modest  and  jit 
kei>p  a  public-house.  Be  pleased  to  arrue,  that  ia 
trutn  the  affront  is  the  more  unpardonable  becaun 
I  am  obliged  to  suffer  it,  and  cannot  flr  from  it 
I  do  assure  you.  Sir,  the  cheerfulness  of  life  whid 
would  arise  from  the  honest  gain  I  have,  is  utto^ 
ly  lost  on  me  from  tlie  endless,  flat,  impertiMol 

rieasantries  which  I  hear  from  morning  to  night 
n  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear;  and  I  dt- 
sire  you  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  will  keep  pM 
and  ink  at  the  oar,  and  write  down  all  the^  say  to 
me,  and  send  it  to  you  for  the  press.  It  is  pos- 
sible when  they  see  how  empty  what  they  speikf 
without  tlie  advantage  of  an  impudent  comity 
nance  and  gesture,  will  appear,  they  may  come  to 


among  the  women. 

"Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  a 
verr  sagacious  person,  but  you  are  so  great  with 
Tully  of  late,  tnat  I  fear  you  will  contemn  these 
things  as  matters  of  no  consequence :  but  believe 
me,  Sir,  they  are  of  the  hignest  importance  to 
human  life ;  and  if  you  can  do  anything  toward 
opening  fair  eyes,  you  will  lay  an  obligation  upon 
all  your  cotemporaries  who  are  fathers,  hus- 
bands, or  brothers  to  females. 

"Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

T.  "SiMO.V  HONEYCX>MD." 


Mo.  155.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1711. 

llm  nngsD  fecria  duoiint 

In  inaU Hob.,  Am.  Poet.,  t.  451. 

These  thingfl  which  now  eoem  frlTolnug  snd  slight, 
Will  pruTe  of  aariouM  conmyiuence. — Koscomxo.n. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  an  inde- 
cent license  taken  in  discourse,  wherein  the  con- 
versation on  one  part  is  involuntary,  and  the 
effect  of  some  necessary  circumstance.  This  hap- 
pens in  traveling  together  in  the  same  hired  coacti, 
sitting  near  each  otfier  in  any  public  assembly,  or 
the  like.    I  have,  upon  making  observations  of 


I 


this  sort,  received  innumorabFe  messages  from 
that  part  of  the  fair  sex  whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  public  way  of  life.  They  are 
all.  to  a  woman,  urgent  with  me  to  lay  before  the 
world  the  unlmppy  circumstances  they  are  under, 
from  the  unn'ascmable  liberty  which  is  taken  in 
their  presence,  to  talk  on  what  subject  is  thought 
fit  by  every  coxcomb  who  wants  understanding  or 
breeding.  One  or  two  of  these  complaints  I  suidl 
set  down. 

"Me.  Spectator, 

**  I  keep  a  coffee-house,  and  am  one  of  those 
whom  you  have  thouf^ht  fit  to  mention  as  an  Idol 
some  time  ago.     I  suffennl  a  good  deal  of  raillerv 


guilty  of  toward  mo. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  serrant, 

"Th«  Idol." 

This  representation  is  so  just,  that  it  is  haid  to 
speak  of  it  without  an  indignation  which  per- 
haps would  appear  too  elevatra  to  such  as  can  bi 
guilty  of  this  inhuman  treatment,  where  they  sal 
they  affront  a  modest,  plain,  and  insenuous  b» 
havior.  This  correspondent  is  not  the  only  ssf- 
ferer  in  this  kind,  lor  I  have  long  letters  boll 
from  the  Royal  and  New  Exchange  on  the  ssaf 
subject.  They  tell  me  that  a  young  fop  canml 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is  at  the  same  tiM 
straining  at  some  ini^nious  ribaldiy  to  say  to  th 
youn^  woman  who  helps  them  on.  It  ia  no  asil 
addition  to  the  calamity  that  the  rogues  hara 
hard  as  the  plainest  and  modestest  customen  thq 
have;  beside  which,  they  loll  upon  their  coiuitoa 
half  an  hour  longer  tlian  they  need,  to  drive  s»M 
other  customers,  who  are  to  share  their  impm 
nences  witli  the  milliner,  or  go  to  another  shofi 
Letters  from  'Chanee-alley  are  full  of  the  nai 
evil;  and  the  girls  teU  me,  except  I  can  chase  soai 
eminent  merchants  from  their  shops  they  shsll  ii 
a  short  time  fail.  It  is  veiy  unaccountable,  thii 
men  can  have  so  little  deference  to  all  maakiad 
who  pass  bv  them,  as  to  bear  being  seen  toyiD| 
by  twos  ana  threes  at  a  time,  with  no  other  par 
pose  but  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up  a  ligh 
conversation  or  common-place  jests,  to  the  injun 
of  her  whose  credit  is  certainlv  hurt  by  it,  thonp 
their  own  maybe  strong  enough  to  bear  it  Wha 
we  come  to  have  exact  accounts  of  these  oonver 
sations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  their  dii 
courses  will  raise  the  usual  style  of  buying  aiM 
selling.  Instead  of  the  plain  downrignt  lying 
and  asking  and  bidding  so  unequally  to  what  the; 
will  really  give  and  &ke,  we  may  hope  to  haft 
from  these  fine  folks  an  exchange  of  oomplimentl 
There  must  certainly  be  a  great  deal  of  pleassa 
difference  between  the  commerce  of  lovers,  aai 


upon  that  occasion;  but  shall  heartily  forgive  you,   that  of  all  other  dealers,  who  are  in  a  kind,  ad 
who  are  the  cause  of  it,  if  you  will  do  me  justice ,  versari(>s.    A  sealed  bond,  or  a  bank-note,  wook 


in  another  point.  What  I  ask  of  you  is.  to  ac- 
quaint ray  customers  (who  are  otherwise  very 
good  ones)  that  I  am  unavoidably  hasped  in  my 


be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  unseen  intotki 
hands  of  one  whom  a  director  is  charmed  with 
others' ise  the  city-loiterers  are  still  more  unresaoa 


bar  and  cannot  help  hearing  the  improper  dis- !  able  than  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.    A 
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tlw  yew  Exchange  they  are  eloqaent  for  want  of 
caah.  but  in  tho  citv  thej  ought  with  ca^h  to  sup- 
ply their  want  of  euMjuencc. 

If  one  might  be  aenoua  on  this  prevailing  folly, 
one  miffht  observe  that  it  is  a  melancholy  thing, 
wben  Uie  world  is  mercenary  even  to  the  buying 
■nd  selling  our  veiy  persons;  that  youn^  women, 
dfeough  thSj  have  never  so  great  attractions  from 
■atiire,  are  never  the  nearer  being  happily  dispos- 
ed of  in  marriage ;  I  say,  it  is  very  nard  under 
iUa  necessity,  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
~  into  a  way  of  trade  for  their  maintenance,  but 
rerj  excellencies  and  personal  perfections 
be  »  disadvantage  to  them,  and  suoject  them 
lo  be  treated  as  if  they  stood  there  to  sell  their 
psraons  to  prostitution.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
■eUneholy  circumstance  to  one  who  has  made 
tmj  observation  in  the  world,  than  one  of  Uiose 
CRinff  creatures  exposed  to  bankruptcv.  When 
ttat  happens,  none  of  those  toying  tools  will  do 
IB  J  more  *han  any  other  man  they  meet,  to  pre- 
Hnre  h^  from  infamy,  insult,  and  distemper.  A 
woman  is  naturallv  more  helpless  than  the  other 
m ;  and  a  man  of  honor  and  sense  should  have 
this  in  his  view  in  all  manner  of  commerce  with 
her.  Were  this  well  weighed,  inconsideration, 
riboldry,  and  nonsense,  would  not  be  more  natural 
t»  entertain  women  with,  than  men;  and  it  would 
be  as  much  impertinence  to  go  into  a  shop  of  one  of 
these  young  women  without  buying,  as  into  that 
of  any  other  trader.  I  shall  end  this  speculation 
vith  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  pretty  milliner 
in  the  city. 

"  He.  Spxctatoe, 

"  I  have  read  your  account  of  beauties,  and  was 
■ot  a  little  surnrised  to  find  no  character  of 
■yself  in  it.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  little  else  to 
do  but  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here  are 
■orchanta  of  no  small  consideration  who  call  in 
■a  certainly  as  they  go  to  'Change,  to  say  sotnc- 
tking  of  my  roguish  eye.  And  here  is  one  who 
mhea  me  once  or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all 
■y  goods,  and  then  owns  it  was  only  tfallaiitiy 
to  see  me  act  with  these  pretty  hands  :  then  lays 
oat  three-pence  in  a  little  ribbon  for  his  wrist- 
baods,  ana  thinks  he  is  a  man  of  great  vivacity. 
There  ia  an  ugly  thing  not  far  off  me,  whose  shop 
IB  frcqueoted  onlv  by  people  of  busiiies.s,  that  is 
an  day  long  as  Susy  as  possible.  Must  I,  that 
am  »  oeaatTp  be  treated  witli  for  nothing  but  my 
beauty  ?  Be  pleased  to  assign  rates  to  my  kind 
slancea,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  sec  me,  or 
1  ahall  be  undone  by  my  admirers  fur  want  of 
cnstomcra.  Albacincui,  Eudosia,  and  all  the  re»t, 
would  be  used  just  as  we  are,  if  they  were  in  our 
condition:  therefore  pray  consider  the  distress 
of  ua  the  lower  order  of  lieauties,  and  1  shall  bo 
"  Your  obliged,  humble  servant." — T. 


5o.  156.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  29, 1711. 


Bed  ta  rimul  obUfcMti 


FRfldaa  voCk  caput,  •nitetds 
Fakhrkir  moJUv— IIus.  2  Ud.  tIU,  5. 

^Bvtthou, 

WbtB  ODce  tbov  hvt  broke  mme  tonr!rr  t»v, 
AO  pnjor'd,  dort  waon  eiumnlnf;  gniw : 

T  BO  not  think  anything  could  mako  a  plea- 
oter  entertainment,  than  the  historv  or  the 
Reigning  favorites  among  the  women  from  time 
to  time  about  this  town.  In  such  an  account 
wm  ought  to  have  a  faithful  confession  of  each 
lad  J  for  what  she  liked  such  and  such  a  man,  and 
bi  ought  to  tell  us  by  what  particular  action 
w  dreao  he  believed  he  should  be  most  successful. 
is  for  n J  part,  I  have  adwaya  made  aa  easy  a 


judgment  when  a  man  dresses  for  the  ladies,  as 
when  he  is  equipped  for  hunting  or  coursing:— 
the  woman's  man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  be- 
havior Quite  different  from  the  rest  of  our 
species  ;  uis  garb  is  more  loose  and  negligent,  hia 
maimer  more  soft  and  indolent ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
both  these  cases  there  is  an  apparent  endeavor  to 
appear  unconcerned  and  careless.  In  catching 
birds  the  fowlers  have  a  method  of  imitating 
their  voices  to  bring  them  to  the  snare  ;  and  vour 
women's  men  have  always  a  similitude  of  the 
creatures  they  hope  to  betray,  in  their  own  con- 
versation. A  woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in 
all  that  passes  from  one  family  to  another,  has 
pretty  little  officiousnesses,  is  not  at  a  loss  what  is 
eood  for  a  cold,  and  it  is  not  amiss  if  he  has  a 
bottle  of  spirits  in  his  pocket  in  case  of  any 
sudden  indisposition. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing  passion, 
and  indeed  the  sole  entertainment  of  my  life,  I 
have  sometimes  made  it  my  business  to  examine 
the  course  of  intrigues  as  well  as  the  manners 
and  accomplishments  of  such  as  have  been  most 
successful  that  way.  In  all  my  observation,  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  good  understanding  a  gene- 
ral favorite  ;  some  singularity  in  his  behavior, 
some  whim  in  his  way  of  life,  and  what  would 
have  made  him  ridiculous  among  the  men,  has 
recommended  him  to  the  other  sex.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  ofl^ud  a  people  s^  fortunate  aa 
those  of  whom  I  am  speaking  ;  but  let  any  one 
look  over  the  old  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the  man 
of  success  was  remarkable  for  quarreling  imper- 
tinentlv  for  their  sakes,  for  dressing  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  passing  his  days  in  an  in- 
sipid assiduity  about  the  fair  sex  to  gain  the 
figure  he  had  made  among  them.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  must  have'  the  reputation  of  being  well 
with  other  women,  to  please  any  one  woman  of 
gallantry ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  there  is 
mighty  ambition  among  the  lighter  part  of  the 
sex,  to  gain  slaves  from  the  dominion  of  others. 
My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  says  it  was  a  com- 
mon bite  with  him,  to  lay  suspicious  that  he  was 
favored  by  a  lady's  enemy,  (that  is,  some  rival 
beauty,)  to  be  well  with  herself.  A  little  spite  is 
natural  to  a  great  beauty :  and  it  is  ordinary  to 
snap  up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should 
have  him.  That  impudent  toad  Barefoce  fares 
well  among  all  the  laiiies  he  converses  with,  for 
no  other  reason  in  the  world  but  that  he  has  the 
skill  to  keep  them  from  explanation  with  one 
another.  Did  they  know  there  is  not  one  who 
likes  him  in  her  heart,  eaich  would  declare  her 
scorn  of  him  the  next  moment ;  but  he  is  well 
received  by  them  because  it  is  tlic  fashion,  and 
opposition  to  each  other  brings  them  insensibly 
into  an  imitation  of  each  other.  What  odds  to 
him  the  greatest  ^^nco,  is,  that  the  pleasant  thief, 
as  they  call  him,  is  the  most  inconstant  creature 
living,  has  a  most  wonderful  deal  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  never  wants  something  to  say  ;  be- 
side idl  which,  he  has  a  most  spiteful,  dangerous 
tongue  if  you  should  provoke  him. 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  must  not  be  a  man 
of  sense,  or  a  fool ;  the  business  is.  to  entertain, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  faculty  of  arguing, 
than  a  capacity  of  judging  right.  But  the  plea- 
santest  or  all  the  women's  iKiuipagc  arc  your 
regular  visitants ;  these  are  volunteers  in  theii 
service,  without  hopes  of  pay  or  preferment.  It 
is  enough  that  they  can  lead  out  from  a  pub- 
lic place,  they  are  adnntt<'d  on  a  public  day, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  pa*»s  away  port  of  that 
heavy  load,  their  time,  in  the  company  of  the 
fair.  But  commend  me  above  all  others  to  those 
who  are  known  for  your  ruinen  ol  \id\ea  *  Omsa 
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are  the  choiccrst  hpirits  which  our  a^  produces. 
We  have  several  of  thene  irresistible  gentlemen 
among  us  when  the  company  is  in  town.  I'hese 
fellows  arc  accompli^hetf  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  (N^currences  alxiut  court  and  town, 
have  that  sort  of  good  briM.'ding  which  is  exclu- 
live  of  all  morality,  and  consists  only  in  being 
publicly  decent,  privately  dissolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  of  her- 
self can  cany  a  woman,  to  make  her  have  the 
least  regard  to  a  pn>fe8ficd  known  woman's  man; 
but  as  scarce  one  of  all  the  women  who  are  in 
the  tour  of  gallantries  ever  hears  anything  of  what 
is  the  conmion  sense  of  soUt  minds,  but  are  en- 
tertained with  a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they 
cannot  l)c  mistresses  of  themselves  enough  to 
^make  arguments  for  their  own  conduct  from  the  , 
behavior  of  these  men  to  others.  It  is  so  fur  oth- 
erwise, that  a  general  fame  for  falsehood  in  this 
kind,  is  a  recommendation  ;  and  the  coxcomb, 
loaded  with  the  favors  of  many  others,  is  received 
like  a  victor  that  disdains  his  trophies,  to  be  a 
victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

If  you  see  a  man  more  full  of  gesture  than  or- 
dinary in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upon  no  oc- 
casion, if  negligent  of  the  company  round  him, 
and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroying^  by  that  negli- 
gence, you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  ru- 
ined many  a  fair  one.  The  woman's  man  exprens- 
68  himself  wholly  in  that  motion  which  we  call 
strutting.  An  elevated  chest,  a  pinclunl  hat,  a 
measur^le  step,  and  a  sly  surveying  eye,  are  the 
marks  of  him.  Now  una  then  you  see  a  gentle- 
man with  all  these  accomplishments :  but,  alas, 
any  one  of  them  is  enougn  to  undo  thousands : 
when  a  eentleman  with  such  perfections  adds  to 
it  suitable  learning,  there  should  be  public  warn- 
ing of  his  residence  in  town,  that  we  may  remove 
our  wives  and  daughters.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  such  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the  miscellany 
poems,  a  few  of  our  comedies,  and  has  the  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Epistles  by  heart.  '*  Oh  if  it  were 
possible  that  such  a  one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is 
charming  ;  but  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will 
share  such  a  dear  false  man :  a  little  gallantry  to 
hear  him  talk  one  would  indulge  one's  self  in,  let 
him  reckon  the  sticks  of  one's  fan,  say  something 
of  the  Cupids  in  it ;  and  then  call  one  so  many 
Boft  names  which  a  man  of  his  learning  has  at  his 
finders'  ends.  I'here  sure  is  some  excuse  for 
fraUty,  when  attacked  by  such  force  against  a 
weak  woman."  Such  is  the  soliloquy  of  many  a 
lady  one  might  name,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  those 
who  makes  it  no  iniquity  to  eo  on  from  day  to 
day  in  the  sin  of  woman -slaughter. 

It  is  certain  that  people  arc  got  into  a  way  of 
affectation,  with  a  manner  of  overlooking  the  most 
solid  virtues,  and  admiring  the  most  trivial  excel- 
lencies. The  woman  is  so  far  from  expecting  to 
be  contemned  for  being  a  very  injudicious  silly 
animal,  that  while  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the  object  of 
desire  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  secret  amuition, 
from  reading  frivolous  books,  and  keeping  as  fri- 
volous company,  each  side  to  be  amiahle  in  per- 
fection, and  arrive  at  the  characters  of  the  Dear 
Deceiver  and  the  Perjured  Fair. — T. 


No.  157.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30, 1711. 


Oeniuip,  niitale  oomM  qui  ttmpcnt 

NaturK  Deufl  hnmann  mortalis  in  vaum 
Quodque  caput Iloa.  2^il  ii,  187. 


ZmTATKD. 

-That  directing  pow*r, 


Who  fomM  the  i^enius  in  tha  natel  boor: 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  witldn  as  alill, 
IncUnw  uur  action,  not  constrahu  our  wilL— Pom 

I  AX  very  much  at  a  loss  to  ezprew  bja 
word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  laogfiAfln,  A 
which  is  understood  by  indoUa  in  Latin.    TIm  i 
tuml  disposition  to  any  particular  art,  8deD0e,p 
fession,  or  trade,  is  very  much  to  be  consnltM 
the  care  of  youth,  and  studied  by  men  for  tib 
own  conduct  when  they  form  to  themaelves  ■ 
scheme  of  life.   It  is  wonderfully  hard,  indeed,  \ 
a  man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity  impartiil 
That  may  look  great  to  me  which  may  up 
little  to  another  ;  and  I  may  be  carried  byni 
inns  ti»ward  myself  so  far,  as  to  attempt  thinn I 
high  for  mv  talents  and  accomplishments.    Hi 
is  not,  metfiinks.so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  wk 
a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  others, 
of  those  who  are  in  their  infancy.    Ify  ooi 
place  book  directs  me  on  this  occasion  to  m 
the  dawning  of  greatness  in  Alexander,  whobt 
asked  in  his  youth  to  contend  for  a  priie  ia 
Olympic   games,  answered  he  would  if  he  I 
kiiij^  to  run  against  him.    Cassius,  who  wa»< 
of  the  conspirators  against  Ciesar,  gave  as  gm 
proof  of  his  temper,  when  in  his  childhood 
struck  a  ])lay-fellow,  the  son  of  Sylla,  for  SH 
his  father  was  master  of  the  Roman  people.  SA 
is  re{>orted  to  have  answered,  when  some  ilatta 
at  supper  were  asking  him  what  the  BoH 
should  do  for  a  general  after  his  death,  "T 
Mariub."    Marius  was  then  a  very  boy,  and  ' 
given  no  instances  of  his  valor  ;  but  it  was  Tii 
t<i  Scipio,  from  the  manners  of  the  youth,  thi 
had  a  soul  for  the  attempt  and  execution  of  | 
undtTtakiugs.    I  must  confess  I  have  Teiy  • 
with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  misfortniie  of 
children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  thi 
norance  and   undiscerning  of  the  genenlil} 
schoolmasters.    The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  c 
but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  ■ 
heart-aches  and  terrors,  to  which  our  childboi 
exposed    in  going    through  a    grammar-sdl 
Many  of  these  stupid  t^'rants  exercise  their  a 
ty  without  any  manner  of  distinction  of  th 
pacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  para 
their  l)ehalf.     There  are  many  excellent  tea 
which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cnltiv 
with  all  possible  diligtmce    and  care,  that' 
never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with  Arirf 
Tully,  or  \  irgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who 
capacities  for   understanding  every  word  \ 
great  persons  have  written,  and  yet  were  not  ba 
have  any  relish  of  their  writings.    For  wai 
this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  thooi 
have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many  hui 
unaccountiible  creatures  every  age  whippet 
into  gri>at  scholars,  that  are  forever  near  a 
understanding,  and  will  never  arrive  at  it.    1 
are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are  gem 
the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.    The  sen 
shame  and  honor  is  enough  to  keep  the  W(M 
self  in  order  without  corporal  punishment,  i 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  uncorrupted  and 
cent  children.    It  happens,  I   doubt  not, 
than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised 
blockhead,  when   it  is  good  apprehension 
makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his  t 
er  means.    A  brisk  imagination  very  often 
suggest  an  error,  which  a  lad  could  not  have  \ 
into,  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  conjectnri 
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\  master  in  explaining.  But  there  is  no  merey 
!a  toirard  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  mean- 
f :  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to 
tify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 
[  ajo  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be 
ared  to  letters  without  blows,  will  ever  be 
meht  to  anything  with  them.  A  great  or  good 
nd  must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indig- 
ies;  and  it  is  a  sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue 
Um  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one 
lO  has  gone  through  whst  they  call  a  mat 
wol,  bat  must  remember  to  hare  seen  children 
exAelient  and  inoenuous  natures  (as  has  after- 
id  appeared  in  their  manhood):  I  say  no  man 
s  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
ist  nave  leen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring 
th  shame— with  pale  looks,  beiieeching  sorrow, 
d  ailcot  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
•d  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  block- 
ad  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a  word 
making  a  I^tin  verse.  The  child  is  punished, 
d  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so 
third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would  fain 
k  any  reasonable  man,  whether  this  lad,  in  the 

?iiditT  of  his  native  innocence,  full  of  shame 
capaole  of  any  impression  from  that  ffrace  of 
«1,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life, 
m  after  that  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in 
m,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in 
icvming. 

Beneca  says,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking, 
it  the  immortal  gods  never  learnt  any  virtue. 
High  they  are  indued  with  all  that  is  good ;  so 
bat  are  some  men  who  have  so  natural  a  propen- 
i^  to  what  they  should  follow,  that  they  learn  it 
nHtas  sooQ  as  they  hear  it."  Plants  and  vege- 
■Us  are  cultivated  into  the  production  of  finer 
Mli  than  they  would  yield  without  that  care ; 
ttd  yft  we  cannot  entertain  hopes  of  producing  a 
Msr,  cooscious  spirit  into  acts  of  virtue,  with- 
Mths  same  methods  as  are  used  to  cut  timber, 
■cits  new  shape  to  a  piece  of  stone. 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice,  that  we 
^  attribute  a  certain  hardiness  and  ferocity 
vhich  some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry 
iboatthem  in  all  their  behavior.  To  be  bred  like 
'gmtlinnii.  and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  must, 

•  Vi  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciuess 
^ich  wa  see  sometimes  in  men  of  letters. 

The  Spartan  bov  who  suffered  the  fox  (which 

•  hadiuilctt  and  nid  under  his  coat)  to  cat  into 
U  bowcU,  1  dare  say  had  not  half  the  wit  or  pet- 
Inet  which  we  learn  at  ere  at  schools  among  us : 
■i  the  glorious  sense  of  honor,  or  rather  fear  of 
hma,  which  he  demonstrated  in  that  action,  was 
"wth  all  the  learning  in  the  world  without  it. 

It  if,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  considcra- 
an,  that  a  little  negligence  can  spoil  us,  but 
RHft  industry  is  nccesbary  to  improve  us;  the 
mi  excellent  natures  are 'soon  depreciated,  but 
ril  lempm  are  long  before  they  are  exalted  into 
lod  habits.     To  help  this  by  punishments,  is 

•  Mroe  thine:  u  killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of  a 
^temper ;  when  he  comes  to  suffer  punishment 
t  chat  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below  the 
uteoee  of  a  rational  creature,  and  is  in  the  state 
'  a  brote  that  move^  only  by  the  admonition  of 
mm.  But  since  this  custom  of  educating  by 
M  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Oreat  BriUin, 
woold  prevail  only  that  honest  heavy  lads  may 
I  dtsmitsod  from  slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at 
iMsnt,  and  not  whippea  on  to  their  fourteenth  or 
(iMDth  year,  whether  thev  espect  any  progress 
on  them  or  not.  Let  the  child's  capacity  be 
ffthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic 
ijj^of  life,  without  respect  to  hii)  birth,  if  nature 
^ied  him  for  nothing  higher :  let  him  go  be- 


fore he  has  innocently  suffered,  and  is  debased  into 
a  dereliction  of  mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt 
to  be,  a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed 
to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe 
who  have  been  whipped  at  school,  are  not  still 
men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they 
are,  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  so  little  care,  as  I  have  ob> 
served,  taken,  or  observation  made  of  the  natural 
strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  as  a 
Spectator,  that  there  is  any  right  value  set  upon 
the  bona  indoUa  of  other  animals ;  as  appears  by 
the  following  advertisement  handed  about  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  subscribed  by  Enos  Tho- 
mas, a  person  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know, 
but  suppose  to  be  profoundly  learned  in  horse- 
flesh:— 

"  A  chesnut  horse  called  CsBsar,  bred  by  James 
Darcy,  Esquire,  at  Sedbury,  near  Richmond,  in 
the  county  of  York  ;  his  grnndam  was  his  old 
royal  mare,  and  got  by  Blunderbuss,  which 


got  by  Hclmsley  Turk,  and  he  ffot  by  Mr.  Cou- 
rant's  Arabian,  which  vot  Mr.  Minshul's  Jew's- 
Trump.  Mr.  Cssar  sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (com- 
ing five  years  old,  when  he  had  but  one  sweat)  for 
three  hundred  Kuineas.  A  guinea  a  leap  and  trial, 
and  a  shilling  the  man.  "Enos  Thomas." 

T. 


No.  IM.J     FRIDAY,  AUGUST   31,  1711. 

Nos  hiec  noTiiuus  ewe  nihil. — BIastxal,  zili,  2. 

We  know  these  thinjpi  to  be  mem  trifles. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  I  print  these 
letten,  let  them  nuike  for  me  or  not. 


«< 


Ma.  SracTAToa, 


"  I  have  observed  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  riiapsodics  (as  you  once  very  well  called 
them)  you  are  very  industrious  to  overthrow  all 
that  many  your  superiors,  who  have  gone  before 
you,  have  made  their  rule  of  writing.  I  am  now 
Dctween  fifty  and  sixty,  and  had  the  honor  to  be 
well  with  the  first  men  of  taste  and  «illantry  in 
the  joyous  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  tnen 
had,  1  humbly  presume,  as  good  underataudings 
among  us  as  any  now  can  pretend  to.  As  for 
yourself,  Mr.  Sp<>ctat4>r,  you  seem  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  to  undermine  the  very  fundamentals 
up<m  which  we  conducted  ourselves.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  set  up  for  a  man  of  wit,  and  yet  deny  that 
honor  in  a  woman  is  anything  else  out  peevish- 
ness, that  inclination  is  **  not  *  the  best  rule  of 
life,  or  virtue  and  vice  anything  else  but  health 
and  disease.  We  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  put  a 
lady  into  a  good  humor,  and  all  we  could  wish 
followed  of  course.  Then,  again,  your  Tully.  and 
your  discourses  of  another  life,  are  the  very  bane 
;  of  mirth  and  good  humor.  Prithee  do  not  value 
thyself  on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant  rate,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  take  my  word  for 
it,  a  settine-doir  has  as  good  reason  as  any  man 
in  Enelana.  Had  you  (as  by  your  diumals  one 
would  think  you  do)  set  up  for  beinff  in  vogue  in 
I  town,  you  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  bent  of 
passion  and  appetite  ;  your  songs  had  then  been 
m  every  pretty  mouth  in  England,  and  your  little 
distiches  had  necn  the  maxims  of  the  fair  and  the 
witty  to  walk  by  :  but,  alas,  Sir,  what  can  you 
hope  for  from  entertaining  people  with  what  must 
needs  make  them  like  themselves  worse  than  they 
did  before  they  read  you  1    Had  you  made  it  your 

•  Spect.  in  fbUo.    Altered  in  the  8to.  of  1712,  wh«  *-nol» 
WM  left  out 
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businesfl  to  describe  CoriDna  channing,  though  in- 
constant ;  to  find  something  in  human  nature 
itself  to  make  Zoilus  excuse  himself  for  bein? 
fond  of  her ;  and  to  make  every  man  in  eooa 
commerce  with  his  own  reflections,  you  had  done 
something  worthy  our  applause  j  but  indeed,  Sir, 
we  shall  not  commend  you  for  disapprovinf  us.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  you,  but  1  shall 
sum  it  all  up  in  this  one  remark.  In  short.  Sir, 
you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

"Me.  Spectatob, 

"  The  other  day  as  we  were  several  of  us  at  a 
tea-table,  and  according  to  custom  and  your  own 
advice  had  the  Spectator  read  among  us.  It  was 
that  paper  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  character  which  ^ou  call  a  wo- 
man's man.  We  gave  up  all  the  kinds  you  have 
mentioned,  except  those  who,  you  say,  are  our 
constant  visitants.  I  was  upon  the  occasion  com- 
missioned by  the  company  to  write  to  vou  and  tell 
Jou,  '  that  we  shall  not  part  with  the  men  we 
ave  at  present,  until  the  men  of  sense  think  fit 
to  relieve  them,  and  ^ve  us  their  company  in  their 
stead.'  You  cannot  imagine  but  that  we  love  to 
hear  reason  and  good  sense  better  than  the  ribald- 
ry we  are  at  present  entertained  with,  but  we  must 
have  company,  and  among  us  very  inconsiderable 
is  better  than  none  at  all.  We  are  made  for  the 
cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world  to 
create  relations  among  mankind ;  and  solitude  is 
an  unnatural  boine  to  us.  If  llie  men  of  good 
understanding  would  forget  a  little  of  their  seve- 
rity, they  would  find  their  account  in  it ;  and 
their  wisdom  would  have  a  pleasure  in  it,  to  which 
they  are  now  strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us, 
when  men  have  a  true  relish  of  our  company  and 
our  value,  to  say  everything  with  a  better  grace ; 
and  there  is  without  designing  it  something  orna- 
mental in  what  men  utter  before  women,  wnich  is 
lost  or  neglected  in  conversations  of  men  only. 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  it  would  do  you  no 
great  harm  if  you  yourself  came  a  little  more  into 
our  company  :  it  would  certainly  cure  you  of  a 
certain  positive  and  determining  manner  m  which 
you  talx  sometimes.  In  hopes  of  your  amend- 
ment, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  gentle  reader." 


over  again,  to  find  herself  onplojmieiit  and  m 
laugh  out.  Would  it  not  be  ezpeoieiit,  Mr.  SfN 
tator,  Uiat  the  churchwarden  should  hold  up  I 
wand  on  these  oc^^sions,  and  keep  the  deeencj  < 
the  place  as  a  magistrate  does  the  peace  in  a  t 
mult  elsewhere  7  " 


"Mb.  SraoTAToa, 

I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  reed 


"  Mb.  Sfxctatob, 

"  Tour  professed  record  to  the  fair  sex  may,  per- 
haps, make  them  value  your  admonitions  when 
they  will  not  those  of  other  men.  I  desire  you, 
Sir,  to  repeat  some  lectures  upon  subjects  which 
you  have  now  and  then  in  a  cursory  manner  only 
just  touched.  I  would  have  a  Spectator  wholly 
written  upon  ^ood  breeding ;  ana  after  you  have 
asserted  tnat  time  and  place  are  to  be  very  much 
considered  in  all  our  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to 
dwell  upon  behavior  at  church.  On  Sunday  last, 
a  ffrave  and  reverend  man  preached  at  our  church. 
There  was  something  particular  in  his  accent,  but 
without  any  manner  ot  affectation.  This  particu- 
larity a  set  of  gigglers  thought  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole  discourse, 
and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  during  the  whole 
time  of  sermon.  You  should  see  one  of  them 
ready  to  burst  behind  a  fan,  another  pointing  to  a 
companion  in  another  seat,  and  a  fourth  with  an 
arch  composure,  as  if  she  would  if  possible  st^ifle 
her  laughter.  There  were  many  gentlemen  who 
looked  at  them  steadfastly,  but  tnis  they  took  for 
ogling  and  admiring  them.  There  was  one  of 
t£s  merry  ones  in  particular,  that  found  out  but 
Juei  then  that  she  had  but  five  fin^rs,  for  she  fell 
a  reekoning  the  pretty  pieces  of  ivory  over  and 


€€ 


fine  lady  your  paper,  wherein  jou  £dl  npoe 
whom  you  envy :  what  do  you  think  I  did  T  Ti 
must  know  she  was  dressing :  I  read  the  SpeeM 
to  her,  and  she  laughed  at  the  pleoee  wlisn  i 
thought  I  was  touched  ;  I  threw  awajyour  moc 
and  toking  up  her  girdle,  cried  out, 

OiT«  me  trat  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rert  the  ''•un"*  gom  nmmLf 


« 


She  smiled,  Sir,  and  said  you  were  a  peda 

so  say  of  me  what  you  please,  read  Seneea  a 

quote  him  against  me  if  you  think  fit, 

T.  "  I  am.  Sir,  your  humUe 
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■Omnem,  qua  nuno  obdnets  tnsiitt 


Mortalei  hebetat  rlraa  Ubi,  et  hoinldft 
CSaligat,  nnbem  eriptom  Yi 


The  cloud,  which  intaroepting  the  dear  UgjhiL 
Haiun  o'er  thy  eyea,  and  blonta  tt^  BOttel  ll^ll^ 
I  wifi  remore 

WmcN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  een 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  etUl  bj  i 
Among  others  I  met  with  one  entitled,  The  Vkii 
of  Mirsa,  which  I  have  read  over  with  fpeitpi 
sure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  pnUie  wha 
have  no  other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and  d 
beffin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I  haye 
ted  word  for  word  as  follows : 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which 


ine  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers  I  alwaja  k 
holy,  after  having  washed  myself,  and  oflmd 
my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  kigh  hi 
of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  reet  of  Ike  dq 
meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  eiriiy  I 
self  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fidlfii 
profound  C4)iiteroplation  on  tiie  yanily  of  ja^ 
life;  and  pasaing  fh>m  one  thong|ht  tonM 
'Surely,'  said  I,  'man  is  but  a  ahiudow,  ud H 
dream.'  While  I  was  thus  mnsing,  I  eMA 
eyes  toward  the  summit  of  a  rock  tkat  ww ' 
far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  tibe  hi 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instnoMil 
his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  I 
his  lips,  and  beean  to  play  nnon  it.  The  aei 
of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  ana  wroof  kt  into  a 
riety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpresaibfy  melodii 
and  altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  i 
heard.  They  put  mo  in  mind  of  tkooe  kecfi 
airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  ooula  of  | 
men  upon  their  first  arrival  m  Paradiae,  to  i 
out  the  impressions  of  the  last  aflicnioe,  and  qi 
fy  them  for  the  pleasures  of  tnat  kappy  pi 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptaree. 

"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  befhn 
was  the  haunt  of  ^nius ;  and  that  aevenl  ' 
been  entertained  with  music  who  had  jpieeed 
it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  ba 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raiaed 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  aire  whieh 
played^  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  bis  conyerm^ 
as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  aetonished, 
beckoned  to  me.  and  by  the  waving  of  his  h 
directed  me  to  approach  the  place  wnere  he  n 
drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  1 
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ipcrior  nature  ;  and  aa  mj  heart  wan  entirely  nub-  | 
Bed  bj  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  | 
own  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled 
pon  me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affiibilitj 
lat  Caroiliariaed  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at 
Bce  dinpelled  all  the  fears  and  wprehMnsions 
itk  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from 
le  ground,  ana  taking  me  by  the  hand,  *  Mirza,' 
lia  he,  *  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies; 
illow  nie.' 

"He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
wk,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  or  it—'  Cast  thy 
fn  eastward,'  said  he, '  and  tell  me  what  thou 
It.'  *  1  see/  said  I,  '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  pro- 
ious  tide  of  water  rolling  througu  it.' — '  The 
ley  that  thou  seest,'  said  he, '  is  the  Vale  of 
[iaery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest  is 
ait  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.' — '  What  is  the 
■aon,'  said  I, '  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a 
kick  mii^t  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a 
Uck  mi»t  at  the  other  ?' — '  What  thou  seest,'  said 
e,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
ime.  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from 
he  be^riiining  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.' 
Bsamine  now,'  said  he, '  this  sea  that  is  bounded 
rilh  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
iaeoverest  in  it.' — '  I  see  a. bridge,'  said  I,  'stand- 
ig  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' — '  The  bridge  thou 
-*^  '  said  he, '  ia  human  life ;  consider  it  atten- 
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trdy.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I 
mnd  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire 
■dies,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added 
>  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
bont  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
he  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at 
Int  uf  a  thousand  archcn  :  but  that  a  great  flood 
wept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ru- 
■0U8  conaition  I  now  beheld  it.  'But  tell  me 
Btber,*  Haid  he, '  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.' — *  I 
■e  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,'  said  I, 
aad  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.' 
La  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the 
maen^rs  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  -the 
jm  tide  that  no  wed  underneath  it :  and,  upon 
■itber  examination,  perceived  there  were  innu- 
■erable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
ffidce,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon, 
oft  Uiey  fell  throu^rh  them  into  the  tide,  and  imme- 
iietely  disappeared.  These  hidden  pitfalls  were 
■t  Tery  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so 
hit  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
ke  duud.  bat  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
Tew  thinner  toward  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
nd  lay  closer  together  toward  the  end  of  the 
icbea  that  were  entire. 

"There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
umber  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
lobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
hroogh  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
pent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
ronderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  ob- 
ecU  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled 
riih  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  dropping 
aexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
■d  caiching  at  everything  tliat  stood  by  them  to 
■re  them.w«ives.  Some  were  lookinf^  up  toward 
eAven  in  a  thoughtful  poAture,  and  in  tne  midst 
f  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
luUitudes  wvre  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
hat  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them ; 
at  often  when  they  thought  themselves  within 
hrieadi  of  them,  their  fo^ng  fkiled,  and  down 
ley  sank.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observ- 
1  aome  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
ttJi  urinalH,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridse, 
muting  aevcral  pCTtona  on  trap-aoors  which  aid 


not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

"The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  thia 
melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long 
enoui^h  upon  it.  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  brid^/ 
said  he,  'and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything 
thou  dost  not  comprehend.'  Upbn  looking  up, 
'What  mean,'  said  1,  'those  great  flights  of  biraa 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time?  I  see  vultures, 
harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many 
other  feathered  creatures  several  little  winged 
boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  iniodle 
arches.'  — '  These,'  said  the  genius,  are  '  Envy, 
Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair,  Love,  with  the  like 
cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.' 

*'I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  'Alas,'  said  I, 
'  man  was  made  in  vain  I  how  is  he  given  away 
to  misery  and  mortality!  tortured  in  life,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  death!'  The  genius,  bein^  moved 
with  compassion  toward  me,  bid  me  quit  so  un- 
comfortable a  prospect.  '  Look  no  more,'  said  he, 
*  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  ezisleiice,  in  hii 
setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that 
thick  mist  into  whicn  the  tide  bears  tne  several 
generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.'  I  directed 
my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the 
good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatu- 
ral force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  1  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  fsjther  end,  and  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rod 
of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still 
rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  1  could 
discover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  appeared  to 
me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  innumerable  islands, 
that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas 
that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed 
in  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides 
of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers;  and 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  sinking-birds, 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  muHicnl  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  diocovery 
of  so  delightful  a  scene.  1  wisned  for  the  winga 
of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  tho»e  happy 
seats :  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  pas- 
sage to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  ui)on  the  bridge. 
'  The  islands,'  said  he,  *  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green 
before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  fiice  of  the 
ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are 
more  ill  number  than  the  sands  on  the  k-ea-shore; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  tho.se  which 
thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine 
eye,  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  itself. 
These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death, 
who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue 
in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands;  which  abound  ^'ith  plea- 
sures of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to 
the  relishes  and  perfecti(>ns  ot  those  who  are 
settled  in  them  ;  every  island  is  a  paradise  accom- 
modated to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Arc  not 
these,  0  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contiMidiiig  forT 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  Uice  oppor- 
tunities of  earning  such  a  reward?  Is  death  to^  be 
feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  exist- 
ence ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vaiii,  who  hae 
such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.'  I  gazed  with 
inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
At  length,  saia  1,  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee, 
the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouda 
which  coyer  the  ocean  on  Oie  o^ibex  ft\<i«  ot  ^Sbft. 
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rock  of  adamant.  The  geniuH  makine  roe  no  an- 
swer, I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a 
second  timt>.  but  I  found  that  he  Had  left  me:  I 
then  turned  af^in  to  the  vidion  which  I  had  been 
so  lonff  contemnlatin^;;  but  instead  of  the  rollinjz^ 
tide,  the  arched  bri<%c,  and  the  happy  islands,  I 
taw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  Taliey  of  Bagdad, 
with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the 
■ides  of  it."  C. 

The  End  of  the  Fint  Vinm  tf  Mina, 
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iOui  meiui  diTinkw,  atque  ot 


MsKBA  wnuturum  das  nomixdi  hi^iu  honoma. 

Uoa.  1  tet  It,  43. 
On  him  ronfer  the  Poei'i  mend  naau, 
WhoM  lofty  Tokw  proolatani  the  heaven^  flame. 

Thxke  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to 
a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have 
heard  many  a  little  sonnetteer  called  a  fine  genius. 
There  is  not  a  heroic  scribbler  in  the  nation,  that 
has  not  his  admirers  who  think  him  a  great 
genius;  and  as  for  your  smatterers  in  tragedy, 
tnere  is  scarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried 
np  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  genius. 

My  de}«ign  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  what  is 
properly  a  great  genius,  and  throw  some  thoughts 
together  on  t^o  uncommon  a  subject. 

Among  mal  geniuses,  those  few  draw  the  admi- 
ration of  all  tlie  world  upon  them,  and  stand  up 
as  the  prcidigies  of  manaind,  who  by  the  mere 
strength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  assist- 
ance of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  works  that 
were  the  delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the  won- 
der of  po8ti>rity.  There  appears  something  nobly 
wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great  natural 
gt'niuses,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all 
turn  and  polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  bel 
eaprit,  by  which  they  would  express  a  genius  re- 
fined by  con  vernation,  reflection,  and  the  reading 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest  genius 
which  runs  through  the  arts  and  sciences,  takes  a 
kind  of  tincture  from  them,  and  falls  unavoidably 
into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that  were 
never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are 
to  be  founci  among  the  ancients,  and  in  particular 
amoni;  those  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the 
worloT  Homer  has  innumerable  fiight^f  that  Virgil 
was  not  able  to  reach;  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  several  pa.Hsagos  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius  to  the  an- 
cients, wo  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very 
much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were 
much  above,  the  nicety  and  correctness  of  the 
moderns.  In  tlieir  similitudes  and  allusions,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much 
trouble  thems(4ves  about  the  decency  of  the  com- 
parison :  thus  Solomon  resembles  the  nose  of  his 
tKloved  to  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus ;  as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the 
night,  is  a  similitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  would  be  endless  to  make  collec- 
tions of  this  nature ;  Homer  illustrates  one  of  his 
heroes  encompassed  with  the  enemy,  by  an  ass  in 
a  field  of  com  that  has  his  sides  belabored  by  all 
the  bovs  of  the  village  without  stirring  a  foot  for 
it;  and  another  of  them  tossing  to  anu  fro  in  his 
bed  and  burning  with  resentment,  to  a  piece  of 
flesh  broiled  on  tne  coals.  This  particular  failure 
in  the  ancients  opens  a  large  field  of  raillery  to 
the  little  wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  indecency,  but 
not  relish  the  snblioa^  in  these  'sorts  of  writing. 
The  pnseDt  emperor  of  Peraia,  conformably  to 


thia  eastern  way  of  thinking,  amidit  a  great  ai 
pompous  titles,  denominates  himaelf  '*  the  m 
glory."  and  "the  nutmeg  of  delight"  In  th 
to  cut  off  all  caviling  against  \Se  ancienta,  i 
particularly  those  of  the  wanner  dimatca.  i 
nad  most  neat  and  life  in  their  imaynationiy 
are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  obaemng  wkit 
French  call  the  bienaemmee  in  an  alloaioD,  has  b 
found  out  of  later  years,  and  in  the  eolder  n^ 
of  the  world ;  where  we  could  make  some  am 
for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit,  b^  a  acmiid 
nicety  aiMT^xactneflr'tn  our  oompoaitionar  ^ 
countr3rman,  Shakspeare,  waa  a  remarkablt 
stance  of  thia  first  kind  of  great  geninaes. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obaerring  I 
Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  firrt  daai^  ^ 
was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetoa 
to  vast  conceptions  of  things  and  noble  aaUia 
imagination.  At  the  samp  time,  can  anythim 
more  ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  m 
rate  fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  waj  of  writ 
in  those  monstrous  compositions  which  go  ■■ 
us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics?  When  I 
people  copying  works,  which,  at  Horace  haan 
sen  ted  them,  are  singular  in  their  kind,  and  ii 
table ;  when  I  see  men  following  irregularitw 
rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straining  t 
the  most  unbounded  flights  of  nature,  I  m 
but  apply  to  them  that  passage  in  Terence : 


Incerta  hiBo  li  ta  postalei 
Ratioxie  carta  ^eere,  oinuo  plaf  i 
Quam  d  daa  operam,  ot  com 


Xuii.,aetl,a 

Ton  maj  as  well  pretend  to  tM  mad  and  In  joor  ■■! 
the  name  time,  as  to  thfaik  of  redudnf  thaaa  nnoarteial 
to  any  oertaJntj  l^  reason. 

In  short,  a  modem  Pindaric  writer,  oomf 
with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among  the  Cani 
compared  with  Virgil's  Sibyl :  there  ia  the  di 
tion,  grimace,  and  outward  fi^^ure,  but  nothii 
that  aivine  impulse  which  raises  the  mind  I 
itself,  and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  hnmi 

There  is  another  kind  of  ^>^eat  geninaei  i 
I  shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  aa  1 1 
them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  only  for  diatinol 
sake,  as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  The  M 
class  of  great  geniuses  are  those  that  have  fii 
themselves  by  rules,  and  submitted  the  grei 
of  their  natural  talents  to  the  correctiona  ai 
straints  of  art.  Such  among  the  Greeki 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  among  Uie  Romana,  1 
and  Tullv;  among  the  English,  Milton  a» 
Francis  Bacon. 

The  cenius  in  both  these  classes  of  anthon 
be  equ^ly  great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  difi 
manner.  In  the  first,  it  is  like  a  rich  soil 
happy  climate,  that  produces  a  whole  wildc 
of  noble  plants  rising  in  a  thousand  bea 
landscapes  without  an}'  certain  order  or  reml 
In  the  fithcr  it  is  the  same  rich  soil  under  Qie 
happy  climate,  tliat  has  been  laid  out  in  walk 
partem^,  and  cut  into  shape  and  beaatj  I 
skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  dang(*r  in  the  latter  kind  of  geniuf 
lest  they  cramp  their  own  abilities  too  mm 
imitation,  and  form  themselves  altogether 
models,  without  giving  the  full  play  to  thai 


*  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the      

pfaeta,  a  eet  of  enthuriaKtn  originally  of  the  OerefC 
Franoe,  who  rame  Into  England  about  the  year  1707,  a 
ai  first  a  oonBklerable  numlwr  of  Totariei.  A  ftiUer  i 
of  the  riM  and  Drogren  of  thUi  strange  aect  may  be 
fh>m  twn  pamphlets:  one  in  French,  entitled  "La  1 
rarre  de  C>Tcnne#,  ou  Kedt  de  (Ilrenmi  Merreillee  bc 
mout  opor6cN  dans  cette  Partle  de  la  Prorlnce  de  Laaj 
Lond.,  1707, 12mo.''  The  other  in  Englinh,  Til.  **▲ 
plucked  tnm  the  Burning;  exemplified  In  the  onpai 
—  of  Samuel  Kelmer,  ne^  London,  1718,  12dmw" 
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■fllDnl  parts.  An  imitatioa  of  the  best  authois 
is  not  to  compsre  with  n  good  original ;  and  I  bc- 
liere  we  msy  obseire  that  Tery  few  writers  make 
■a  eztraordinsry  figure  in  the  world,  who  have  not 
something  in  their  waj  of  thinking  or  ozpres^ing 
tkemsclves,  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely 
tteirown. 

It  is  odd,  to  consider  what  g[reat  geniuses  are 
•ooietinies  thrown  away  upon  tnflcs. 

"I  once  saw  a  shepherd,"  says  a  famous  Italian 
iBtkor,  '*  who  used  to  divert  himself  in  his  soli- 
tadcs  with  tossing  up  effgs  and  catching  them 
■gain  without  l>n»king  tnem :  in  which  ne  had 
arrived  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he 
Wttnld  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes 
IsgcCher  playing  in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his 
Is  by  turns.  I  think,"  says  the  author,  "  I 
saw  a  greater  severity  tJian  in  the  man's 

» ;  for  bv  his  wonderful  perseverance  and  appli- 
Cttion,  heliad  contracted  tnc  seriousness  and  fra- 
fi^  of  a  privy -counselor;  and  I  could  not  out 
Meet  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity  and 
attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied, '  might'* 
made  him  a  greater  mathematician  than  Ar- 
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Ipse  iUhi  saltat  tatof,  ftmuque  per  herbam, 
Jsnb  uH  In  tamUo  9t  aodl  rraten  romnaut, 
IV  lih«tt^.  Lpium,  vocBt;  peooxiiqiM  miigistTl* 
Trlorta  jsruU  mrtamlDft  ponit  In  olmo, 
Oorpc'iwiiM  aicrMtl  nndat  praduim  mlafltra. 
Hmk  oUm  velerM  vitsm  ooliiere  BahiiI, 
Banc  Rcmiw  et  frmler.    8le  forth  EtrurU  crevlt, 
fldlieeC  et  nmm  ftcte  eat  pnlcludTlmA  Rodu. 

Yno.  Oeorg.,  if,  627. 

BlaaMlf.  In  nulle  ponp.  on  iKdydayi, 

To  rani  vom'n  •  just  oblation  para; 

And  on  tM  creea  hi*  carel«n  limba  dbplaji: 

Sbe  hearth  u  In  the  mldiit :  the  bwnljinien,  round 

Ibe  eb««TfU  fire,  provoke  bh  health  In  Kobleta  rroim^ 

Be  caiU  on  Barrhna,  and  proponndii  the  prlaa, 

flM  groom  hto  fellow-ipnoom  at  Iiuts  deflee, 

Aad  bend^  hJn  bow,  and  l«Tel«  with  bid  eye* : 

0^,  ftript  fbr  wrpetlini:,  nnean  his  limlw  with  OH, 

Amd  watchM  with  a  trip  hU  fne  to  foil. 

■ark  wa«  the  life  the  ttug^l  SaMnea  led: 

00  Henna  and  hia  brother  king  were  bred: 

Fiua  whom  th'  austere  Etrurian  Tlrtue  roee ; 

Ab4  thU  rude  lift  our  homely  lathert  rhiwe; 

OU  iU^ne  from  raefa  a  rare  dt*riT*d  her  Mrth, 

of  emplra.  and  the  roni|uer^d  earth.— DaTDEf. 


I  AM  glad  that  my  late  gning  into  the  country 
incrcaAed  the  number  of  my  correspondents, 
of  whom  sends  me  the  following  letter : 


"Sm, 

Though  you  are  pleased  to  retire  from  us  so 


fl« 


into  the  city,  I  hope  yuu  will  not  think  the 
Jrs  of  the  country  altogether  unworthy  of  your 
iaapection  for  the  future.  I  had  the  honor  of  sce- 
isff  yuiir  short  face  at  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's, 
■bd  hare  ever  since  thought  your  person  and 
vritin:>i*  botn  extraordinary.  Had  you  stayed 
there  a  frw  days  longer,  yuu  would  fiave  seen  a 
eoontry  waki>,  which  you  know  in  most  parts  of 
England  is  the  ere-feaiit  of  the  diKlication  of  our 
churcheH.  I  was  last  week  at  one  of  these  assem- 
bliea  which  was  held  in  a  neighboring  pariHh  ; 
where  I  fuund  their  man  covered  with  a  proniis- 
enous  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both  Si^xes,  who 
oteem  one  another  more  or  Ichs  the  following  part 
of  the  year,  according  as  they  distinguinh  them- 
■dves  at  thi.4  time.  The  whole  company  were  in 
tlieir  holiday  clothes,  and  divided  into  sevcnd 
putieA,  all  of  them  endeavoring  to  show  thcm- 
idreii  in  those  exercises  wherein  they  excelled, 
nd  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  looxers-on. 
**!  found  a  ring  of  cudgel  players,  who  were 


breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order  to  make 
some  impression  on  their  mistress'  hcartii.  1  ob- 
senred  a  lusty  young  fell«iw,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  broken  pate ;  but  what  considerably 
added  to  the  anguisn  of  the  wound,  wa.s  hi»  over- 
hearing  an  old  man  who  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
'That  he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate  would 
many  him  these  three  years.'  I  was  diverted 
from  a  farther  observation  of  these  combutauts  br 
a  foot-ball  nuitch,  which  was  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  green  :  where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so 
wdf  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree,  *  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  hhould  remain  a  bai'Iielor  until 
the  next  wake.'  Haviiig  played  many  a  match 
myself,  I  could  have  looked  longer  on  this  b\H}Tt, 
had  I  not  observed  a  country  girl,  wlio  wan  {Histed 
on  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  me,  aud  was 
making  so  many  odd  grimaces,  and  writhing  and 
distorting  her  whole  body  in  so  strange  a  uiHiiner, 
as  made  me  very  desirous  to  know  the  meaning  of 
it.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  thai  she 
was  overlooking  a  ring  of  wrestlers,  and  that  her 
sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature,  was  con- 
tending with  a  huge  brawny  fellow,  who  twirled 
him  alK>ut,  aud  shook  the  little  man  so  violently, 
that  by  a  scicret  sympathy  of  hearts  it  produced 
all  those  agitations  in  the  person  of  his  mistress, 
who,  I  dare  say,  like  Celia  in  Shak>peure  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wished  herself  *  invis- 
ible to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the  leg.**  The 
'squire  of  the  parish  treats  tlie  wliole  company 
every  year  with  a  hogshead  of  ale  ;  aud  proposes 
a  beaver  hat  as  a  recompeuse  to  him  who  gi  vi*s  most 
falls.  This  has  raiseu  such  a  spirit  of  emuliition 
in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  some  of  tlieni  liave 
rendered  themselves  very  expert  at  this  exercise  1 
and  I  was  often  surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels 
fly  up,  by  a  trip  which  was  given  him  so  smartly 
that  1  could  scarcely  discern  it.  I  found  that  the 
old  wrestlers  seldom  entered  the  ring  until  some 
one  was  grown  formidable  by  having  thrown  two 
or  three  of  his  opponents ;  but  kept  Uiemsi>lves  as 
it  were  a  reserved  body  to  defend  tlie  bat,  which 
is  always  hung  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  tht*  house, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as  redound- 
ins  much  more  to  their  honor  than  a  coat  of  arms. 
There  was  a  fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regulating 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry  such  an 
air  of  importance  in  his  looks,  that  1  could  not 
help  inquiriinr  who  he  was,  and  was  ini mediately 
answenAi,  *  Tliat  he  did  not  value  hiniM'lf  upon 
nothing,  for  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so 
many  hats,  that  his  parlor  looked  like  a  haber- 
dasher's shop.'  However,  this  thirst  of  glory  in 
them  all  was  the  reason  that  no  one  man  stood 
'  lord  of  the  ring '  for  above  three  falls  while  1  was 
amonff  them. 

"  The  young  maids  who  were  not  lookers-on  at 
these  exercises,  were  themselves  engagi'd  in  some 
diversion  ;  and  upon  my  asking  a  farmer's  son  of 
my  own  parish  what  ne  was  gazing  at  with  so 
much  attention,  he  told  me,  '  That  he  was  K«'eing 

'  Betty  Welch,'  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  sweetheart, 
*  pitch  a  bar.' 

;  "In  short, I  found  the  men  endeavored  to  show 
the  Women  they  were  no  cowards,  and  that  the 
whole  company  strove  to  recommend  thenis4!lve8 

I  to  each  other,  by  making  it  appi'ar  that  they  were 

'  all  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  fit  to  uiider^ 
any  fatigues  of  Ixxlily  labor. 

i  "  Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of  love 
and  gallantry,  as  it  is  at  pn^sent  practiced  among 
us  in  the  counfjy,  will  very  much  oblige, 

"Sir,  yours,"  etc. 


>Wo«ld," 


tetiUa. 


•**ls  Ton  UkaVb,**  «et\,K*t. 
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If  I  woald  here  pat  on  the  leholar  and  politi- 
eitD.  1  might  inform  mj  reodcn  hov  theio  bodii; 
Morciwa  or  KVnr*  were  formerly  cnrounged  in 
■11  the  cummonveftlths  of  Onvee ;  frum  whence 
the  Homana  afterward  borrowed  their  pentatUam. 
which  was  composed  of  ninning,  wrestling,  leap- 
ing, throwing,  and  boxing,  though  the  priie*  were 
nnerally  iiolhing  but  a  crown  of  cyprcu  or  pars- 
fcy,  halH  nuL  being  io  fashion  in  those  days  :  that 
iLere  in  an  old  statute,  which  obliges  everj  man 
In  Eiiglnnd,  haTing  such  an  estate,  lo  keep  and 
(jxercisa  the  long-bow ;  by  which  mesns  our  an- 
oestun  excelled  all  other  nationi  in  the  nae  of 
that  weapon,  and  we  had  all  the  real  adrantBges, 
without  ihe  inconvenience  of  a  standing  army; 
■nd  that  I  once  met  with  a  book  of  projects,  tn 
which  tlie  author  considering  tu  what  noble  endi 
that  «{iirit  of  eoiulalioo.  which  so  remarkahly 
■howK  itwlf  among  our  common  people  in  these 
waken,  inii^ht  he  directed,  proposes  that  for  the  im- 
proTcmcnt  of  all  our  handicraft  trades  there  should 
be  annusl  prizes  set  up  for  sucn  persons  u  were 
most  eicelleut  in  their  seTcral  arts.  But  laying; 
■aide  all  tliese  political  considerations,  which 
might  lempt  me  lo  pass  the  limilH  of  my  paper,  1 
MnCess  the  ^atesl  benefit  and  conTeuience  that  I 
can  obscrvemtheaecountry  festivals,  is  the  bring- 
ing yuiing  people  together,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  showing  Ihemselvee  in  l]ie  most 
advantageous  lighL  A  country  fellow  that  throws 
his  rival  upon  hia  back,  has  generally  as  good 
•uecesa  with  their  common  mistress ;  aa  noUiing 
ia  more  OHual  than  for  ■  nimble-fooled  weuch  1» 
get  a  husband  at  the  same  time  that  she  wins  a 
•m*ck.    Love  and  marriagea  are  the  natural  ef- 

fbcta  of  these  anniversaij ""''""      '   

therefore  very  IT--'- 

Diy  correnpondi 
ncomnieud  itself  to  the  other,  since  nothing  seems 
more  likely  to  promise  a  healthy  offspring,  or  a 
liappy  cohabilstion.  And  I  believe  I  may  assure 
toy  country  friend.  Chat  tJiere  has  been  many  a 
court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to  exchange 
her  crviy  young  husband  for  Tom  Short,  and 
Mveral  men  of  quality  who  would  have  parted 
villi  a  tender  yoke-rellow  for  Black  Kate. 

I  am  the  mure  pteaaed  with  having  love  made 
the  principal  end  tod  design  of  these  meetings, 
•a  it  seems  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  intent  Tor 
which  they  were  at  first  instituted,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  learned  Dr.  Kennet,*  with  whose 
words  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

"  These  wakes,"  says  he,  "were  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  love-feasts  ;  and  were  first  established 
in  England  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in 
an  cpiKtlu  to  Melitus  the  abbot,  gave  orders  that 
tliey  should  be  kept  in  aheda  or  aibories  tnade  up 
with  the  branchea  or  boughs  of  trees  around  the 
ehurch." 

He  addfl,  "that  this  laudable  custom  of  wakes 
prevailed  fur  many  agea.  until  the  nice  Puritans 
began  lu  exclaim  against  itas  a  remnant  of  popery; 
and  by  degrees  Uie  precise  humor  grew  so  popu- 
lar, that  at  an  Exeter  asaiieg  tJie  Lord  Chief  Baron 
laile  »ii  order  for  the  suppression  of  all 
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wakes 


j':^'"'^ 


•I  AnUllIall•<^  4ii>.,  low,  p.  «io,  ait. 


Hau,At*.F(iit,v,lK 
Ku&f  Du  CDBditaBt  plsB  ^vm  lad  to  sod. 

Nora  IKS  that  ii  not  a  real  crime  makea  a  bhb 
appear  ao  contemptible  and  little  in  the  ejea  tl 
the  world  M  inconslancy,  e*p«ei«llT  when  it  » 

Sards  religion  or  party.  In  either  of  Hum  oh^ 
lough  a  man  perhaps  doea  but  his  dutT  in  chn» 
ing  his  side,  he  not  only  make*  kimaeU  hated  % 
Uiuse  he  left,  but  is  •eldom  kevtUjr  ttUmoMA  tf 
those  he  comea  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  tkerafora,  n  nolk 
conviction  ought  to  lie  vary  strong,  knd  if  faMlt 
ble  ao  well  timed,  that  worldly  ndvantani  am 
seem  to  have  no  share  in  it,  or  mankind  will6 
ill-natnred  enough  to  think  he  doet  not  thiam 
sidea  out  uf  principle,  but  either  out  of  levity* 
temper,  or  prospects  of  intereeL  Canvata  mA 
renegadoea  of  all  kinds  should  take  putieato 
caiE  to  let  the  world  see  they  net  upon  tliilliwilll 
motives  :  or,  whatever  approbatione  thej  idct» 
ceive  from  themselves,  and  applsusee  fma  tM 
they  converse  with,  they  may  n  very  well  MMrf 
that  Ihty  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  wd  ttl 
public  marks  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  tiw  schemes  of  life  wbieh  ili 
themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inoonMann  Ii 
pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  and  mostnaiTa- 
sal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  nnbappiMM 
When  ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest  BMlfar, 
inclination  a  third,  and  perba))B  T«aaon  eonMQ 
to  all.  a  man  is  likely  lo  pass  hia  time  but  ill  *M 
has  BO  many  diSerent  [Mrtlea  to  pleaae.  WImk 
the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  varie^  of  albM- 
ments,  one  had  better  aettle  on  a  way  of  Ub  lU 
is  not  the  very  beat  we  mi^ht  have  alioaM,lka 
grow  old  without  determining  oar  eboiei^  ni  ft 
out  of  the  world  as  the  K<«»«et  patt  of  sadiil 
do,  before  we  have  resolved  how  to  Um  IB  it 
There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  onradveiilMI 
ill  iJhiB  particular,  and  that  is  bv  adberiu  Mli- 
fnstl;  to  one  great  end  as  the  chii^  and  wtiilM 
aim  ut  all  our  oursuits.  If  we  an  firta]yn«M 
to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  reaaon.  withdot  of 
regard  Ic 


pnnc 

steadiuEiui  anu  ,  .  ^ 

brolien  views,  and  will  not  only  be  viita 
wealthy,  popular,  and  everything  that  has  anhN 
set  upon  It  by  Ihe  world,  we  shul  live  and  dilil 
misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinatj  ant  to 
guard  one's  self  a^nst  this  particular  iBpirfM- 
tion,  because  it  is  that  which  onr  uatnra  mj 
strongly  inclines  us  to  ;  for  if  we  examint  ev- 
selves  ihoruuKhly,  ve  shall  find  that  we  an  tkt 
most  changeable  beings  in  the  univerae.  In  M- 
spect  of  our  understanding,  we  afteti  ombiace  nd 
reject  the  very  same  opiniona-  wbereaa  b^i|l 
above  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no  o]MDMM 
It,  no  wavering  and  Dncertainticiii 
;,  Our  supenoTS  are  guided  bf  ia- 
r  inferioni  by  instincL  In  rcqwd 
of  our  willH,  wi-  fall  into  crimes  sod  recover  ool  tf 
them,  are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  am 
great  Judge,  and  pssH  our  whole  life  in  oflbodiai 
and  nskini{  pardon.  On  (he  contrary,  Ihebeilp 
undemealb  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  northM 
above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  Ihl 
poHSibililics  of  dut;^,  and  the  other  &xed  in  *■ 
eternal  course  of  ain,  or  an  eternal  cohtm  (( 


those  they  hove. 


There  ii  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  atap  ia  Mi 
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vkidi  does  not  prodace  changes  and  reyolutioiis 
in  the  miud  of  man.  Our  scheniea  of  thought  in 
infancy  are  lost  in  those  of  youth :  these  too  take 
a  different  turn  in  manhooa,  until  old  age  often 
leads  as  hack  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new 
title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws  us  out  of 
omielTes,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our  iden- 
tity. A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  sunshine,  haye 
■■  great  an  influence  on  many  constitutions^  as 
the  most  real  bleasing  or  misfortunes.  A  dream 
wies  oar  being,  and  changes  our  condition  while 
fL  laata ;  and  eyeir  passion,  not  to  mention  heslth 
■ad  sickness,  ana  tne  greater  alterations  in  body 
and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almost  different  crea- 
tnvea.  If  a  man  is  so  distinguished  amon^  other 
baings  by  this  infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of 
nch  aa  make  themselyes  remarkable  for  it  eyen 
■Dong  their  own  species?  It  is  a  yery  trifline 
chuacter  to  be  one  of  the  most  yariable  beings  of 
Iha  moat  yariable  kind,  especially  if  we  consider 
ftat  he  who  is  the  great  standard  of  perfection 
kaa  in  him  no  shadow  of  change,  but  "is  the 
nine  yeaterday,  to-day,  and  foreyer." 

▲a  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency 
with  oaraelyes  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human 
mure,  BO  it  makes  the  person  who  is  remarkable 
far  it  in  a  yeiy  particular  manner,  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoeyer,  as  it  sets 
Ub  in  a  greater  yariety  of  foolish  lights,  and  dis- 
(Bgaishea  him  from  himself  by  an  opposition  of 
paity-colored  characters.  The  most  humorous 
dharacter  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this  uneyen- 
■Bsa  of  temper,  and  irregularity  of  conduct : 

Sudoi  habebat 

X|m  Tl0dliiis  hoc:  Cmnr,  qui  oogere  poiMt, 


■I  ut>ent  per  amidtiain  p^rla,  atqae  luam,  non 
QoadqaaB  profloeret:  li  eoIUbuifset,  §b  oro 
UflfOfg  ad  nciaU  dtwet,  lo  Baocfae,  modo  fomma 
▼on,  Modo  bac,  retonat  qiUB  cbordtai  qnatuor  Ima, 
llfl  aeaoale  homlni  full  ilU :  anpe  Tdni  qui 
'  ftagleiu  boatein :  penape  Telnt  qui 
fnret:  babeoat  aaepe  duoentoa, 
parfoa :  modo  regea  atque  totrarefaaa, 

loqueiu :  modo  ilt  ndbi  menaa  tripea,  «t 
pari,  et  toga,  qua  dellend«ra  firlgaa, 
it    Daoea  oentena  dedlmei 


tt,qn«at 
pareo,  panda  oontento,  quinqne  diebua 
ni  ant  in  locnlia.    Nootoa  Ti^llabat  ad  Ipsam 
>:  diem  totom  ateitebafc.    Nil  fult  unqoam 

Hob.  1  Sat  IIL 


Instaad  of  translating  this  passage  in  Horace,  I 
shall  entertain  my  English  reader  with  the  de- 
■cription  of  a  parallel  character,  that  is  wonder- 
frUy  well  finished  by  Hr.  Dryden,  and  raised 
ipoa  the  same  foundation : 

Im  tho  flnt  lank  of  tham  did  ZImri  atand: 
▲  maa  ao  rarloua,  that  he  aeemed  to  be 
Mol  oaa,  bat  all  mankind'a  epitome. 
Mff  in  opiniona,  alwayi  in  the  wrong; 
Waa  eraiythiiig  by  atarta  and  nothing  kmg: 
Bat  in  thie  coune  of  one  reTolring  moon, 
Waa  diemiat,  fiddler,  atateaman,  and  buffoon : 
Than  all  for  women,  painting,  rhTming,  drinking, 
Barfde  ton  thouaand  freaka  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blart  madmaa  wlio  could  ererj  hour  eupk)/, 
With  anmf  thing  new  to  wlah,  or  to  eniojl* 
C 
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?1  quhl  ego  a^Juero,  curamTe  leTacao 

Quae  nunc  te  eoq^uit,  et  Teraat  aub  pectore  fixa, 
EajuU  erll  pn'tii?— Lsri.  spud  Tcluvm. 

iay.  will  jou  thank  me  if  I  bring  you  rest. 
And  eaw  the  torture  of  your  tn>ubled  breaat  ? 

IporiaiKS  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attain- 
ing it,  are  not  m>  neco»»>aiy  and  useful  to  mankind 
■a  the  arts  of  consolation,  snd  supporting  one's  self 
vnder  aiBiction.     The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  in 


•rrom  Dvydra'a  **AbMka  and  Achitopfael.**  Perhapa  it  ia 
— edlaHi  to  mention,  that  thia  character  waa  meant  for  George 
TDUan,  dake  of  Buckingham,  author  of  the  Beheawal. 


this  world  is  contentment;  if  we  aim  at  anything 
higher,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  ana 
disappointment.  A  man  should  direct  all  his 
studies  and  endeavors  at  making  himself  easy 
now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  or  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that  ia 
dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into  the 
possession  of  any  sinele  man,  it  would  not  make 
a  very  happy  being.  Though,  on  the  contraiy,  if 
the  misenes  of  the  whole  species  were  fixed  m  a 
single  person,  they  would  make  a  very  miserable 
one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following 
letter,  which,  though  subscribed  by  a  fictitious 
name,  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  not  imaginary  : 

"  Mb.  SracTAToa, 

"I  am  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  your  rules,  whicn  1  hope  will  incline 
you  to  pitv  my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  you 
in  a  very  few  words.  About  three  years  since,  a 
fl;eutleman,  whom  I  am  sure,  you  yourself  woidd 
have  approved,  made  his  addresses  to  me.  He 
had  eveiything  to  recommend  him  but  an  estate ; 
so  that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his 
person,  would  not  for  the  sake  of  botn  of  us  favor 
nis  passion.  For  mv  own  part,  I  resigned  mvself 
up  entirely  to  the  airection  of  those  who  anew 
the  world  much  better  than  myself,  but  still  lived 
in  hopes  that  some  juncture  or  other  would  make 
me  happy  in  the  man  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  world;  being  determined,  if  I 
could  not  have  him,  to  have  nobody  else.  About 
three  months  ago  1  received  a  letter  from  him,  ac- 
quainting me,  uiat  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  he 
had  a  considerable  estate  left  him,  which  he  said 
was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but 
as  he  honed  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
lay  in  tne  way  to  our  mutual  happiness.  You 
may  well  suppose.  Sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  re- 
ceived this  letter,  which  was  followed  by  several 
others  filled  with  those  expressions  of  love  and 
joy,  which  I  verily  believed  nobody  felt  more  sin- 
cerelv,  nor  knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the 

Fmtleman  1  am  speaking  of.  But,  Sir,  how  shall 
be  able  to  tell  it  you  I  by  the  last  week's  post  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
unhappy  gentleman,  acquainting  me,  that  as  he 
had  just  settled  his  affairs,  and  waa  preparing  for 
his  journey,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  to  you  the  distress  I  am 
in  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only  have  recourse 
to  my  devotions,  and  to  the  reading  of  good  books 
for  my  consolation;  and  as  I  always  Uike  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  those  frequent  advices  and  ad- 
monitions which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be 
a  very  great  piece  of  charity  in  you  to  lend  me 
your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If,  after  the 
reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
humor,  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than  to  com- 
fort me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  think  no  more  of  it;  but  if  you  are  touched 
with  my  misfortune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know 
how  to  bear,  your  counsels  may  veiy  much  sup- 
port and  will  infinitely  oblige  the  afflicted 

"  Leoxora." 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get 
over  than  any  other ;  the  passion  itself  so  softens 
and  subdues  the  heart,  that  it  disables  it  from 
struggling  or  bearing  up  against  the  woes  and  dis- 
treKses  which  befall  it.  The  mind  mcoU  with 
other  misfortunes  in  her  whole  strength ;  she 
stands  collected  within  herself,  and  sustains  the 
shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to  her;  but 
a  heart  in  love  has  ita  foundation  s&VV^t  ^^^ 
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immediatdy  sinks  under  the  weight  of  accidents 
that  are  disagreeable  to  its  faTorite  |>as8ion. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consola- 
tions out  of  books  of  morafity,  which  indeed  are 
of  ^reat  use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind 
•eainst  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  Monsieur  St. 
[Fremont,  who  does  not  approve  of  this  method, 
recommends  authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  up  mirth  in 
tlM  mind  of  the  readers,  and  fancies  Don  Quixote 
can  give  more  relief  to  a  heavy  heart  than  Plu- 
tarch or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  divert  grief 
than  to  conquer  it.  This  doubtless  may  have  its 
effects  on  some  tempers.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  authors  of  a  quite  contrary  kind,  that 
give  us  instonces  of  calamities  and  misfortunes, 
and  show  human  nature  in  its  greatest  distresses. 

If  the  afflictions  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy, 
we  shall  find  some  consolation  in  the  society  of 
88  ereat  sufferers  as  ourselves,  especially  when  we 
find  our  companions  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If 
our  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  bo  comforted  by 
the  comparison  we  make  between  ourselves  and 
our  fellow-suffierers.  A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, or  the  death  of  a  friend,  are  such  trifles, 
when  we  consider  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  ashes, 
fkmilies  put  to  the  sword,  wretches  shut  up  in 
dungeons,  and  the  like  calamities  of  mankind, 
that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for  our  own  weak- 
ness, if  we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  for- 
tune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider,  that  at 
the  very  time  in  which  she  languishes  for  the  loss 
of  her  deceased  lover,  there  arc  persons  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  Just  perishing  in  shipwreck ; 
others  ciring  out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a 
death-bed  repentance ;  others  lying  under  the  tor- 
tures of  an  infamous  execution,  or  the  like  dr«ul- 
ful  calamities;  and  she  will  find  her  sorrows  van- 
ish at  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  so  much 
greater  and  more  astonishing. 

I  would  farther  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
my  afflicted  disciple,  that  possibly  what  she  now 
looks  upon  as  tne  greatest  misfortune,  is  not 
really  such  in  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  Ques- 
tion not  but  our  souls  in  a  separate  state  will  look 
back  on  their  lives  in  quite  another  view,  than 
what  they  had  of  them  m  the  body;  and  what 
they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  disap- 
pointments, will  very  often  appear  to  have  been 
escapes  and  blessings. 

Tne  mind  that  hath  any  cast  toward  devotion, 
naturally  flies  to  it  in  its  afflictions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very  remark- 
able story  of  two  lovers,  which  I  shall  relate  at 
length  in  my  to-morrow's  paper,  not  only  because 
the  circumstances  of  it  are  extraordinary,  but  lie- 
cause  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that 
can  be  said  on  this  last  head,  and  show  the  power 
of  religion  in  abating  that  particular  anguish  which 
seems  to  lie  so  heavily  on  Leonora.  The  story 
was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  traveled  with  him  in 
a  stage-coach.  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  in  his  own  words,  after  I 
have  premised,  that  if  consolations  may  be  drawn 
fh>m  a  wrunff  religion,  and  a  misguided  devotion, 
they  cannot  out  flow  much  more  naturally  from 
those  which  are  founded  upon  reason  and  estab- 
lished in  good  sense. — ^L. 
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Ilia;  qulfl  ct  me,  inaalt,  a 
Jamque  rale;  feror  tngentt 
InTaUdafqiie  tlU  tmdaas  ImhI 


aaa^^^va  ^Hway  ^^w  i^p  af^^a^B^afli^Vk  ^^SwHB^^B  • 


Iv 


Then  thui  the  bride:  What  ftuy  mkPd  on  tlM% 

Unhappy  man  I  to  loM  thjielf  and  nef 

And  now  farewell  I  involT'd  In  ihailM  tt  b||^ 

Forerer  I  am  raTJIdi*d  tnm  tbj  right: 

In  Tain  I  reach  my  fceble  hands  to  jote 

In  sweet  embraces,  ahl  no  loDfer  " 


Conitahtia  was  a  woman  of  eitnordinaiy  vll 
and  beant^r,  but  very  unhappv  in  a  fether,  wht 
having  arrived  at  great  riches  br  his  own  iiida» 
try,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  nis  moncgr.  T1m» 
dosius*  was  tne  younger  son  of  a  decajea  family, 
of  great  parts  and  learning  improved  by  a  naM 
and  virtuous  education.    When  he  was  in  thi 
twentiethyear  of  his  age  he  becune  acanainted  wilk 
Constantia,  who  had  not  then  passed  nerfiftenlk 
As  he  lived  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  hr 
father's  house,  he  had  frequent  oppoitnnitMS  rf 
seeing  her;  and  by  the  advantages  of  a  aood  mr 
son  and  pleasin?  conversation,  mads  sod  uai^ 
pression  on  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible  Ibrtimi 
to  efface.    He  was  himself  no  less  smittsa  will 
Constantia.    A  lon^  acquaintance  made  thsm  rtB 
discover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  hgr  d^ 
grees  raised  in  them  that  mutual  passion  inM 
had  an  influence  on  their  following  lives.    It  ^ 
fortunately  happened,  that  in  the  midsk  ef  tUl 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendriiip,  betwesn  Tbs^ 
dosius  and  Constantia,  \h&e  broke  oat  sa  in^ 
parable  quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  €M 
valuing  himself  too  much  upon  nis  birth*  andtb 
other  upon  his  possessions.    The  father  of  Cos* 
stantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Thsods- 
sius,  that  he  contracted  an  unreasonable  avams 
toward  his  son,  insomuch  that  he  forbade  him  Ui 
house,  and  charged  his  daughter,  upon  her  dn^i 
never  to  see  him  more.     In  the  meantimi,  ti 
break  off  all  communication  between  the  tfo 
lovers,  whom  he  knew  entertained  secret  hojpm  d 
some  favorable  opportunity  that  should   W^ 
them  together,  he  round  out  a  yonng  gentksim 
of  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  person,  wiuMiki 
pitched  upon  as  a  husband  for  his  dsnghtsr.  Hi 
soon  concerted  this  affair  so  well,  that  hs  told 
Constantia  it  was  his  design  to  marry  her  to  fidi 
a  gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  ahoald  \$ 
celebrated  on  such  a  day.    Constantia,  who  TO 
overawed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  nl 
unable  to  object  an}'tbing  against  so  adTantMMSl 
a  match,  received  the  proposal  with  a  pfefoaad 
silence,  wliich  her  father  commended  in  bff,  ■ 
the  most  decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  hv 
consent  to  an  overture  of  that  kind.     Tlie  Dfim 
of  this  intended  marriage  soon  reached  Thaods- 
sius,  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of  passions,  wU^ 
naturally  rise  in  a  lover's  heart  on  such  an  com' 
sion,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Constantia : 

"The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which  for 
some  years  has  been  my  only  happiness,  is  nov 
become  a  greater  torment  to  me  than  1  am  able  to 
bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see  yon  another^ I 
The  streams,  the  fields,  and  meadows,  where  «• 
have  so  often  talked  together,  grow  painful  to 
me;  life  itself  is  become  a  burden.  May  yoo  lonf 
I  be  happy  in  the  world,  but  forget  that  there  m 
ever  sucn  a  man  in  it  as  THaonosrei." 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia  tfasi 
very  evening,  who  faintea  at  the  reading  of  it; 


*  The  Theodosias  and  CSonstantia  of  Dr. 
lectfon  of  letters,  in  2  toIs.  12mo.,  takes  Ha 
papar. 
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tnd  the  next  moming  she  wit  mnch  more  alarmed , 
bj  two  or  three  mesflengers,  that  camo  to  her . 
nther'H  honie,  one  after  another,  to  inouire  if  they  \ 
had  heard  anything  of  Theodasius,  wno  it  seems  ' 
had  left  hia  chamwr  about  midnight,  and  could 
nowhere  be  found.  The  deep  melancholy  which 
had  hang  npon  his  mind  some  time  before,  made 
them  apprehend  the  worst  that  could  befall  him. 
Oonstantia,  who  knew  that  nothing  but  the  report 
if  her  marriage  could  hare  driTen  him  to  such 
Htremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  now 
•erased  herself  for  harine  so  tamely  given  an  ear 
to  the  proposal  of  a  husoand,  ana  looked  upon 
Iha  new  lorer  as  the  murderer  of  Theodosius.  In 
short,  she  resolred  to  suffer  the  utmost  effSects  of 
her  father's  displeasure,  rather  than  comply  with 
a  marria^  which  appeared  to  her  so  full  of  ^ilt 
md  horror.  The  father,  seeing  himself  entirely 
rid  of  Theodosius,  and  likely  to  keep  a  conside- 
able  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much 
CDnoemf^  at  the  obstinate  refuHsl  of  hia  daughter; 
md  did  not  find  it  yery  difficult  to  excuse  him- 
«lf  upon  that  account  to  his  intendc'd  son-in-law. 
vbo  bad  all  along  regarded  thin  alliance  rather  as 
A  marriage  of  conyenience  than  of  love.  Con- 
Mantia  had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions 
lad  exercises  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflictions 
had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind,  that  after  some 
fsnrs  had  abated  the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and 
MCUed  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she 

lived  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a 

rent.  Her  father  was  not  diflpleafled  with  a 
lution  which  would  Rave  money  in  his  family, 
readily  complied  with  his  daiichter's  inten- 
Accordingly,  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of 
e,  while  her  6eauty  wax  yet  in  all  its  heij^ht 
wd  bloora,  he  carrie<l  her  to  a  nei>^hboring  city, 
ia  order  to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  among 
whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was  in  this 
place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was  very  much 
rmowned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life;  and 
m  it  is  usual  in  the  Romish  church  for  those  who 
ai«  under  any  great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind. 
to  apply  themsolves  to  the  most  eminent  confea- 
Bors  for  pardon  and  consolation,  our  beautiful 
votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing  herself 
to  this  celcbratea  lather. 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodoftiun,  who,  the 
very  moming  that  the  above-mentioned  inquiries 
had  been  made  after  him,  arrived  at  a  ren^ious 
honse  in  the  city  where  now  Constant i a  resided; 
aad  deairing  that  secrecy  and  concealment  of  the 
falhers  of  the  convent,  which  is  very  uRual  upon 
any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  made*  himself  one 
of  the  order,  with  a  private  vow  never  to  inquire 
after  Constaiitia  ;  whom  he  looked  npon  as  given 
away  to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have 
been  solemniaed.  Having  in  his  youth  made  a 
pod  pmcrress  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate 
himself  more  entirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  ; 
holv  orders,  and  in  a  few  yoars  became  renowned 
for  his  Kanctity  of  life,  and  those  pious  sentiments 
which  he  inspired  into  all  who  conversed  with 
him.  It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Constantia 
had  determined  to  apply  herself  in  confession. 
though  nifithcr  she  nor  any  other,  beside  the  prior 
of  the  convent,  knew  anything  of  his  name  or 
family.  The  gav,  the  amiable  Theodosius  had 
aow  taken  ui>on  him  the  name  of  Father  Francis, 
and  was  m)  far  concealed  in  a  long  1>eard,  a  shaven 
head,  and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  iiniN)ssibIe 
to  di'tcnvtfr  the  inan  of  the  world  in  the  venerable 
conventual. 

_  A-*  he  was  one  moming  shut  up  in  his  confes- 
sional. Con<^tantia,  kneeling  by  ni in,  opened  the 
state  of  her  noul  to  him ;  and  after  having  given 


him  the  history  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  she 
burst  out  into  tears,  and  entered  upon  that  part  of 
her  story  in  which  he  himself  had  so  great  a 
share.  "My  behavior,"  s^ays  she,  "has,  I  fear, 
been  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other  fault 
but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  while  he  lived,  and 
how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  him  has  been  to 
me  since  his  death."  She  here  paused,  and  lifted 
up  her  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears  toward  the 
father ;  who  was  so  moved  with  the  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command  bis  voice, 
which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings,  so  far 
as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart 
before  him.  The  father  could  not  forliear  weep- 
ing aloud,  insomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of  his 
ffrief  the  seat  shook  under  him.  Oonstantia,  who 
tnought  the  good  man  was  thus  movini  by  hia 
compassion  toward  her,  and  by  the  horror  of  her 
guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  contrition  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which 
sue  waa  going  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper 
atonement  for  her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  she 
could  make  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius.  The 
father,  who  by  this  time  hsui  pretty  well  composed 
himself,  burst  out  again  in  teiirs  upon  hearing  that 
name  to  which  he  liad  been  so  long  disused,  and 
upon  receiving  this  instance  of  an  unparalleled 
fidelity  from  one  who  he  thought  had  several 
yearn  since  given  herself  up  to  the  possession  of 
another.  Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow, 
seeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to  time  be  com- 
forted; to  tell  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  her— 
that  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she  apprehend- 
ed^-that  she  should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  af- 
flicted above  measure.  After  which  he  recovered 
himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution  in  form; 
directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  him 
again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her 
in  the  pious  resolution  she  hiui  taken,  and  give 
her  suitable  exhortations  for  her  behavior  in  it. 
Constantia  retired,  and  the  next  moming  renewed 
her  applications.  Theodosius,  having  manned 
his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  and  reflections,  ex- 
erted himself  on  this  occasion  in  the  best  manner 
he  could  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the  course  of 
life  she  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her 
mind  those  groundless  Tears  and  apprehensiona 
which  had  taken  possession  of  it;  concluding  with 
a  promise  to  her  that  he  would  from  time  to  time 
continue  his  admonitions  when  she  should  have 
taken  upon  her  the  holy  vail.  "  The  rules  of  our 
respective  orders,"  says  he.  "  will  not  permit  that 
I  snould  sec  you,  but  you  may  assure  yourself  not 
only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiv- 
ing such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can  convey  to 
you  by  letters.  Oo  on  cheerfully  in  the  glorious 
course  you  have  undertaken,  and  you  will  quickly 
find  such  a  peace  and  satisfaction  in  your  iniiiu, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to 
give. 

Constant  ia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with  the  dis- 
course of  Father  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day 
she  entered  upon  her  vow.  As  soon  as  the  so- 
lemnities of  her  reception  were  over,  she  retired, 
as  it  is  usual,  with  the  abbess  into  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  ni|?ht  before 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  her  novitiate  and 
Father  Francis :  from  whom  she  now  delivered  to 
her  the  following  letter : 

"  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  joys  and  consola- 
tions which  you  may  expect  from  the  life  you  are 
now  engaged  in,  I  niust  acquaint  you  tliat  Theo- 
dosius, wJiose  death  sits  so  heav^  u^ii  ^O'ox 
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thoQghts,  is  still  alive ;  and  l4iat  the  father,  to 
whom  jon  have  confessed  yourself,  was  once  that 
Theodosius  whom  you  so  much  lament.  The 
love  which  we  have  had  for  one  another  will 
make  us  more  happy  in  its  disjtppointmentthan  it 
could  have  done  in  its  success.  Providence  has 
disposed  of  us  for  our  advantage,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes.  Consider  your  Tneodosius 
still  as  dead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  who  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you  m  Father 

"Francis." 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter :  and  upon  reflect- 
ing on  the  voice  of  tlie  person,  the  behavior,  and 
above  all,  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  father  during 
her  confession,  she  discovered  Theodosius  in 
every  particular.  After  havi uij^  wept  with  tears  of 
joy,  "  It  is  enough/'  says  she,  "  Theodosius  is 
stul  in  being :  1  shall  live  with  comfort  and  die 
in  peace." 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her  afterward, 
are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided  ; 
and  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious,  in  order 
to  inspire  them  with  good  resolutions  and  senti- 
ments of  virtue.  It  so  happened,  that  after  Con- 
stantia had  lived  about  ten  vears  in  the  cloister,  a 
Tiolent  fever  broke  out  in  tne  place,  which  swept 
•way  great  multitudes,  and  among  others  Theodo- 
sius. Upon  his  death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Constantia,  who  at 
that  time  was  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fatal  dis- 
temper, that  she  lay  delirious.  Upon  the  interval 
which  generally  precedes  death  in  sickness  of  this 
nature,  the  abbess,  finding  that  the  physicians  had 
given  her  over,  told  her  tnat  Theoaosms  was  just 
gone  before  her,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  ben- 
ediction in  his  last  moments.  Constantia  received 
it  with  pleasure.  "And  now,"  says  she,  "If  I  do 
not  ask  anything  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by 
Theodosius.  Mv  vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
grave:  what  I  asx  is,  I  hope,  no  violation  of  it." — 
She  died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  according 
to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  short 
Latin  inscription  over  them,  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : 

"  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Father  Francis  and  Sis- 
ter Constance.  Thev  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided."— C. 
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-^finte  naoene  eft, 


Fingere  dnctatls  nun  exaodita  Gethegis 
Ocmtinget:  dabituxque  lioentia  sumpta  padonter. 

iloR^  An.  Poet.«  ▼,  48. 


-If  70a  would  unbeaxd-of  thingn  ezpreu, 


InT«nt  new  words:  we  caa  indulge  a  mum, 
Until  the  llcenee  rise  to  an  abuae. — Ckucu. 

I  HAVE  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constitution 
there  arc  several  persons  whose  business  is  to 
watch  over  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  commerce, 
certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as  superintend- 
ents of  our  languagis  to  hinder  any  words  of  a 
foreign  coin  from  pa*t.sing  among  us;  and  in  partic- 
ular to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from  becoming 
current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those  of  our  own 
■tamp  are  alloj^ether  as  valuable.  The  present 
war  has  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  strange 
words,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our 
ffreat -grand  fat  hers  to  know  what  his  posterity ! 
nave  been  doin^,  were  he  U>  read  their  exploits  in 
a  modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are  very  in- 
dustrious in  propagating  the  French  language,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  so  gloriously  success- 


ful in  beating  down  their  power.  Our  loldifli 
arc  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform 
such  feats  as  thev  are  not  able  to  express.  Thij 
want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  send  us  over  ae> 
counts  of  their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phraaei 
which  they  learji  among  their  conquered  enemiM. 
They  ougnt  however  to  be  provided  with  necretai- 
ries,  and  assisted  by  our  foreign  ministers,  to  tdl 
their  story  for  them  in  plain  English,  and  to  Ist 
us  know  in  our  mother  tongue  what  it  Is  our 
brave  countrymen  are  about.  The  French  wouU 
indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publish  the  news  of  tht 
present  war  in  the  English  phrases,  and  maka 
their  campaigns  unintelligible.  Their  peqik 
mieht  flatter  themselves  that  thinsa  are  not  n 
baa  as  they  really  are,  were  they  uina  palliated 
with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades  aoi 
obscurity;  but  the  English  cannot  be  too  dear  ia 
their  narrative  of  those  actions  which  have  raiaai 
their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  gloiy  than  it 
ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  wnich  will  be  atiU  tti 
more  admired  the  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siese  is  carried  oa 
two  or  three  days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  it,  ana  meet  with  so  many  inexpUcakli 
difficulties,  that  1  scarce  know  which  aide  nas  tki 
better  of  it,  until  I  am  informed  by  the  Tomr 
guns  that  the  place  is  surrendered.  I  do  indsid 
make  some  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  wv: 
fortifications  have  been  foreign  inventiona,  sad 
upon  that  abound  in  foreign  tenna.  But  whn 
we  have  won  battles  which  may  be  described  ia 
our  own  lan^aee,  why  are  our  papen  filled  witt 
so  many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  Freael 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tonsue  bsfoii 
we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered?  Tkf 
must  be  made  accessory  to  their  own  diagraes,  •• 
the  Britons  were  formerly  so  artificially  wrou^ 
in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theater,  that  tMj 
seemed  to  drew  it  up  in  order  to  eive  the  apeel^ 
tors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  drfat 
celebrated  upon  the  sta^:  for  so  Mr.  Diydanktf 
translated  that  verse  in  Virgil : 

Porparea  intexti  toUont  aolsft  BrttannL— Gi 

Which  interwoTen  Britons  Mam  to  niaa, 

And  show  the  triumph  that  their  ihame  dhpisja 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are 
mitted  to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  to  uai  tti 
phrase  of  a  great  modem  critic*  I  do  not  fiad  ia 
any  of  our  chronicles.,  that  Edward  the  ThM 
ever  'reconnoitered'  the  enemy,  though  he  oftaa  dii> 
covered  the  posture  of  the  French,  and  aa  often  va^ 
quished  them  in  battle.  The  Black  Prince  paand 
many  a  river  without  the  help  of  'pontooai/ 
and  filled  a  ditch  with  fa^ts  as  sueceaaftiU(ai 
the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  'faacinca.'  Otf 
commanders  lose  half  their  praise,  and  our  PSO|lb 
half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those  hard  woros  sad 
dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapere  do  *P 
much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citi- 
zen, after  having  read  eveir  article,  inauire  of  hii 
next  neighbor  what  news  tne  mail  had  brought 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year,  when  cor 
country  was  delivered  from  the  greatest  fears  and 
apprehensions,  and  raised  to  the  greatest  hei^ 
ut  gladness  it  had  over  felt  since  it  was  a  nt' 
tion, — ^I  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim, — ^I  had  ths 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  whiek 
was  written  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  anny 
to  his  father,  a  man  of  goo<l  estate  and  plsio 
sense.  As  the  letter  was  very  modishlj  cheekcf^ 
ed  with  this  modem  military  eloquence,  I  shsU 
present  my  reader  with  a  copy  of  it : 

Dr.  Richard  Bent^y. 
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'Sim, 

"  Upon  the  janction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian 
mnied,  the/  look  post  behind  a  great  morass, 
rhich  thej  thought  impracticable.  Our  general 
hm  iiezt  dajr  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  '  reconnoitor' 
liem>frum  a  little  'hauteur/  at  about  a  quarter  of 
IB  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned 
Main  to  the  camp  unobserved  through  several 
defiles/  in  one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party 
ft  French  that  had  been  'marauding/  and  macle 
han  all  prisoners  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a 
Imm  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message  which 
M would  communicate  to  none  but  the  general; 
m  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who,  they  say,  be- 
■c?€d  himself  very  saucily,  with  a  messa^  from 
he  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning  our 
noy,  being  divided  into  two  'corps/  made  a 
■OTement  toward  the  enemy.  You  will  hear  in 
he  pablic  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the 
ither  circumstances  of  that  glorious  dav.  I  had 
he  Kood  fortune  to  be  in  that  regiment  that  push- 
d  the  'gens  d'armes.'  Several  French  battalions, 
rfaich  some  say  were  a  '  corps  de  reserve,'  made  a 
haw  of  resistance ;  but  it  only  proved  a  '  gaacon- 
de/  fur  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little 
feasA/  in  order  to  attack  wem,  they  beat  the 
diamade,'  and  sent  us  a  'carte  blanche/  Their 
eommandant,'  with  a  great  many  other  general 
0eer«,  and  troops  without  number,  are  m^c  pri- 
baers  of  war,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  you  a 
ieit  in  England,  the  '  cartel'  not  being  yet  settled, 
rot  questioning  but  these  particulars  will  be  very 
relcome  to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them, 
■d  am  your  most  dutitul  son,"  etc. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman,  upon  the 
«nisal  of  the  letter,  found  it  contained  great 
Mwa  but  could  not  guess  what  it  was.  He  im- 
■ediately  communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the 
wish,  who,  upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed 
» tee  anythioj^  he  could  not  understand,  fell  into 
»kiod  of  passion,  and  told  him,  that  his  son  had 
ent  him  a  letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
;ood  red-herring.  "I  wish,"  says  he,  "the  cap- 
am  may  be  '  compos  mentis:'  he  talks  of  a  saucy 
maipet,  and  a  drum  that  carries  messages  ;  then 
rho  IS  this  'carte  blanche?'  He  must  either  banter 
ifl»  or  he  is  out  of  his  senses."  The  father,  who 
Iways  looked  upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man, 
icgau  to  fret  inwardly  at  his  sou's  usage,  and  pro- 
facing  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  about 
kree  posts  before:  "You  see  here,"  says  he, 
'when  he  writes  for  money  he  knows  how  to  speak 
Dt^lifpbly  enough;  there  is  no  man  in  England 
an  express  himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new 
amiture  for  his  horse."  In  short,  the  old  man 
rBS  so  puxaled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  have 
ared  iO  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen  all  the 
iriiits  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the  same 
■us  of  art,  and  tliat  Charles  only  wrote  like 
Cher  men. — L. 
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Quod  jur  JotLi  ir«,  nee  ignia. 
X«e  pourtt  ferrum,  nee  cdax  abolere  TetanUa. 

Ovio,  Met  XT,  871. 
■  -■■H'htrh  mv  driMul*  the  n^e 
fH  Vemymt'tff  fire,  or  war,  or  wafting  ago. — Welstid. 

AaisTOTLE  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
ran*M7ript  of  thoi^e  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
f  thf.  firHt  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in 
be  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To 
his  we  may  add.  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
base  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
hat  writing  or  printing  is  the  transcript  of  words. 

As  the  Suoreme  Being  has  expressed,  and  as  it 
rere.  priutea  his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men  express 


their  ideas  in  books,  which  by  this  great  inven- 
tion of  these  latter  ages  may  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  perish  only  in  the  general 
wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowlev,  in  his  poem  on 
the  Resurrection,  mentioning  tne  destruction  of 
the  universe  has  these  admirable  lines: 

Now  all  the  wide-extended  iky, 

And  all  th'  haimonloaa  worlds  on  hl|^ 

And  Yirsil'B  Sacred  work  ahaU  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those 
thoughts  which  arise  and  disappear  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  last  perioda 
of  time;  no  other  methoa  of  saving  a  permanency 
to  our  ideas  and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  any 
particular  person,  when  his  body  is  mixed  wita 
the  common  mass  of  matter,  and  his  soul  retired 
into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  are  the  legacies 
that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which  are 
delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yei 
unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thon- 
sands  of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colors  still 
fewer  than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fontana, 
and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be  what  Phidias,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  Apelles  are  at  present  ,*  the  names  <^ 
great  statuaries,  architects,  and  painters,  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  several  arts  are  expressed  in 
mouldering  materials.  Nature  sinks  under  them, 
and  is  not  able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  it 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  ad- 
vantage above  all  these  great  masters  is  this,  that 
thev  can  multiply  their  originals:  or  rather  can 
maxe  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number  they 
please,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals 
themselves.  This  gives  a  great  author  something 
like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
prives nim  of  those  other  advantages  which  artista 
meet  with.  The  artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit, 
as  the  author  in  fame.  What  an  inestimable  price 
would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aris- 
totle bear,  were  their  works,  like  a  statue,  a  build- 
ing, or  a  picture,  to  be  confined  only  in  one  place, 
and  made  the  property  of  a  single  person  I 

If  writinn  are  thus  durable,  and  m^  pass  Arom 
age  to  age  through  the  whole  course  oi  time,  how 
careful  should  an  author  be  of  committing  any- 
thing to  print  that  may  corrupt  posterity,  and 
poisun  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  1 
Writers  of  ^reat  talents,  who  employ  their  parts 
in  propagating  immoralitv,  and  seasoning  vicious 
sentiments  with  wit  and  numor,  are  to  b«  looked 
upon  as  the  pests  of  societv,  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind.  'They  leave  books  behind  them  (as  it 
is  said  of  those  who  die  in  distempers,  which 
breed  an  ill-will  toward  their  own  species),  to 
scatter  infection  and  destrov  their  posterity.  They 
act  the  counterparts  of  a  Confucius  or  a  Socrates ; 
and  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  to  de- 
prave human  nature,  and  sink  it  into  the  condition 
of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who 
tell  us  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory 
so  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  posterity :  "for  purgatory,  "  say  they,  "  is 
nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which 
cannot  oe  said  to  be  done  away,  so  lonj^  as  they 
continue  to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind.  The 
vicious  author,"  say  they,  "sins  after  death ;  and 
so  long  as  he  continues  to  sin,  so  long  must  he  ex- 
pect to  be  punished."  Though  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic notion  of  purgatoiy  be  indeed  very  ridiculous, 
one  cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  soul  after  death 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this  world, 
that  of  an  immoral  whler  wo^iiidL  i«Ma:<t«  t&l^m^ 
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tr.ore  re^rn^  from  the  8CD8e  of  corruptinff,  than 
■atisfactiuu  from  tho  thought  of  pleaaiDg,  his  sur- 
yiving  admirers. 

To  take  ofif  from  the  severity  of  this  speculation, 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  of  an 
atheistical  author,  who  at  a  time  when  he  fay  dan- 
gerously sick,  and  had  desired  the  assistance  of  a 
nuighlwring  curate,  confessed  to  him  with  great 
contrition,  that  nothine  sat  more  heavv  at  his  heart 
than  the  sense  of  his  haying  seduced  the  age  by 
his  writings,  and  that  their  evil  influence  was 
likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death.  The 
curate  upon  farther  examination  finding  the  peni- 
tent in  tue  utmost  aconics  of  despair,  and  being 
himself  a  man  of  learning,  tola  him,  that  he 
hoped  his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  ap- 
prehended, since  he  found  that  he  was  so  very 
sensible  of  his  fault,  and  so  sincerely  repented  of 
it.  The  penitent  still  urs^ed  the  evil  tendency  of 
his  bouk  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the  little 
ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose 
writings  would  continue  to  do  mischief  when  his 
body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  curate,  finding  no 
other  way  of  comforting  him,  told  him  that  he  did 
well  in  beinff  afflictea  for  the  evil  design  with 
which  he  published  his  book;  but  that  he  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
its  doing  any  hurt:  that  his  cause  was  so  very  bad, 
and  his  arguments  so  weak,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prdliend  any  ill  efiects  of  it:  in  short,  that  he  mi^nt 
rest  satisfied  his  book  could  do  no  more  mischief 
after  his  death,  than  it  had  done  while  he  was 
living.  To  which  he  added,  for  his  farther  satis- 
faction, that  he  did  not  believe  any  beside  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  acquaintance  had  ever  been  at 
the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  anybody  after  his 
deatn  would  ever  inquire  after  it.  The  dying  man 
had  still  so  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in 
him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consola- 
tions; and,  without  answering  the  good  man, 
asked  his  friends  about  him  (with  a  peevishness 
that  is  natural  to  a  sick  person)  where  they  had  pick- 
ed up  such  a  blockhead?  and  whether  they  thought 
him  a  proper  person  tu  attend  one  in  his  condition? 
The  curate,  finding  that  the  author  did  not  expect 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  real  and  sincere  penitent,  but 
as  a  penitent  of  iiuportance,  after  a  Miort  admoni- 
tion withdrew ;  not  questioning  but  he  should  be 
anin  sent  for  if  the  sickness  grew  desperate. 
Tne  author  however  recovered,  and  has  since 
written  two  or  three  otlier  tracts  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  very  luckily  for  his  poor  soul,  with  the 
same  success.* — 0. 


Not  quite  a  nia<^^n«n,  thoufffa  a  puty'  Mlt 

And  inufh  too  wiw  to  walk  into  a  w«IL 

Him  tho  damn'd  doctor  and  hte  frieods  ImflraiM; 

They  bl«d,  they  cupp'd,  they  paig'd,  la  ■hort  thij 

Whereat  ttie  Kentleman  began  to  itaw 

"  My  f^iendd,"  he  cried :  **  pox  take  70a  tor  jovr 

That  from  a  patriot  of  dUtlngaUi'd  note, 

nave  Ued  and  porg'd  me  to  a  rfmple  vote 

Thx  unhappy  force  of  aii  imagination  ungoidsd 
by  the  check  of  reason  and  judgment,  was  thi 
subject  of  a  former  speculation.  My  ntader  nay 
remember  that  he  has  seen  in  one  of  mj  p^pfln  a 
complaint  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  wm 
unable  to  contain  himself  (when  any  ordinay 
matter  was  laid  before  him)  from  adding  a  mr 
circumstances  to  enliven  plain  narratiya.  Thrf 
correspondent  was  a  person  of  too  warm  a  eoa^ 
plexion  to  be  satisfied  with  things  merely  as  ikn 
stood  in  nature,  and  therefore  formed  incidsBB 
which  should  have  happened  to  have  pleased  hua 
in  the  story.  The  same  ungoyemed  fancy  whidk 
pushed  that  correspondent  on,  in  spite  of  ninMlC 
to  relate  public  and  notorious  fslsehoods,  mihi 
the  auUior  of  the  foUowins  letter  do  the  sans  is 
private;  one  is  a  prating,  ue  other  a  silent  Usr. 

There  is  little  pursud  in  the  errors  of  eithff  tf 
these  worthies,  but  mere  present  amusement:  M 
the  folly  of  him  who  lets  his  fancy  place  hia  h 
distant  scenes  untroubled  and  uninterrupted  ii 
very  much  preferable  to  that  of  him  who  is  fiw 
forcing  a  belief,  and  defending  his  untruths  wift 
new  inventions.    But  I  shall  hasten  to  let  ^*^ 
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Fuit  baud  Ignobiliii  Aii;l«, 

Qui  m  credebat  miroi  audire  tragoKloi, 
In  racao  latus  seiwor,  plauaorque  theatro; 
Catera  qui  vita  serraret  mania  recto 
More ;  bonus  Dane  Ticinun,  amabilia  hospet, 
Ounia  in  uxorem ;  poMet  qui  ignoeoere  aerritf 
£t  fligno  loeo  non  Inaanire  lagena; 
PuMet  qui  rupem  et  pnteum  Titare  patentem. 
Ilic,  ubi  cognatorum  opibutt  curiAquo  refectua, 
£xpullt  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraoo, 
£t  redlt  ad  wte;  Pol  me  ooddintu,  amid, 
Non  serraatis,  alt ;  cut,  ak  eztorta  roluptaa, 
Et  demptuB  per  rim  mentis  gratiwimus  error. 

Horn.  2  £p,  ii,  128. 

DOTATID. 

Cbere  llrM  In  Primo  Georgii  ^oy  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord ; 
Who,  though  the  house  was  up.  delighted  sate, 
Heanl,  noted.  an(>wer'd  as  in  full  debate; 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life, 
Fbnd  of  his  fViend,  and  civil  to  his  wife; 

•  The  atheistieal  writer  here  alluded  to,  might,  perhaps,  he 
Mr.  Toland,  who  is  said,  by  a  writer  in  the  Examiner,  to  haTo 
been  the  butt  of  the  Tatler,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  prob*- 
hfy,9t  the  Spectator. 


liar  in  8olilo<|uy,  who  calls  himself  a 
builder,  describe  himself  with  the  same  snit' 
servedness  as  formerly  appeared  in  my  ooiTBi|Ma* 
dent  above-mentioned.  If  a  man  were  to  bi 
serious  on  this  subject,  he  might  give  veiy  pin 
admonitions  to  those  who  are  following  anytiii| 
in  this  life,  on  which  they  think  to  place  thtf 
hearts,  and  tell  them  they  are  really  castle-bnildaa 
Fame,  glonr,  wealth,  honor,  have  in  the  proipiBl 
pleasing  illusions;  but  they  who  come  to  poMM 
any  of  them  will  find  they  are  ingredients  towwi 
happiness,  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  second  pboK 
and  that  when  they  are  valu^  in  the  first  «gHi 
they  are  as  disa])pointing  as  any  of  the  }ilni!in1 
in  the  following  letter: — 

"Ma.  Spectator,  September  6, 17U. 

"I  am  a  fellow  of  a  very  odd  frame  of  mindcM 
you  will  find  by  the  sequel;  and  think  mysdf  fod 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  your  paper.  I  IB 
unhappily  far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  d 
that  species  of  men  who  are  properly  denominatod 
castle  Duilders,  who  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  theesrtl 
for  a  foundation,  or  di^  in  the  bowels  of  it  for 
materials ;  but  erect  their  structures  in  the  noit 
unstable  of  elements,  the  air ;  fancy  alone  lajisK 
the  line,  marking  the  extent,  and  shaping  thi 
model.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  whit 
august  palaces  and  stately  prorticos  have  gwwi 
under  my  forming  imagination,  or  what  verdsBl 
meadows  and  shady  erovcs  have  started  iolo 
being  by  the  powerful  feat  of  a  warm  fancy.  A 
castle-builder  is  even  just  Vhat  ho  pleases,  and  M 
such  I  have  grasped  ima^inaiy  scepters,  and  de* 
livered  uncontroUable  edicts,  from  •«  throne  to 
which  conquered  nations  yielded  obeisance.  I 
have  made  I  know  not  how  many  inroads  into 
France,  and  ravaged  the  very  near!  of  tliil 
I  kingdom  ;  I  have  uined  in  the  Louvre,  and  drank 
I  champajj^ne  at  Versailles;  and  I  would  have  yon 
I  take  notice,  I  am  not  only  able  to  vanquish  a  pes* 
i  pie  already  'cowed'  and  accustomed  to  flight  ont 
- 1  could,  Almansor-like,*  drive  the  British  genocil 

I 

I     •Alluding  to  a  fUrious  character  in  Diydtn^i  OonqoMt  d 
I  Qranada. 
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firom  the  field,  were  I  less  a  Protestant,  or  had 
^er  been  affronted  by  the  confederates.  There  is 
DO  art  or  profession,  whose  most  celebrated  mas- 
ters I  have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  I  have  afford- 
ed mj  salutaij  presence,  fevers  have  ceased  to 
bam  and  agues  to  shako  the  human  fabric.  When 
ID  eloquent  fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gesture 
Bod  proper  cadence  have  animated  each  sentence, 
nd  gexing[  crowds  have  found  their  passions 
voffkra  up  into  rage,  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I 
■n  short,  and  not  very  well  made;  yet  upon  sight 
of  a  fine  woman,  I  naTe  stretched  into  proper 
■tatnrp,  and  killed  with  a  good  air  and  mien. 
Tkese  are  the  gaj  phantoms  that  dance  before  mv 
vaking  eyes,  and  compose  my  day-dreams.  I 
■hwiln  be  the  most  contented,  nappy  man  alive, 
■we  the  chimerical  himpiness  which  springs  from 
ihm  painting  of  fancy  less  fleeting  ana  transitory. 
Bat  alas  I  it  is  with  flpef  of  mind  I  tell  vou,  the 
ISMt  breath  of  wind  has  often  demolished  my 
■■piifioent  edifices,  swept  away  my  groves,  and 
left  DO  more  trace  of  theiu  than  if  they  had  never 
been.  My  exchequer  has  sunk  and  vanished  bv  a 
np  on  my  door ;  the  salutation  of  a  friend  has 
eMt  me  a  whole  continent;  and  in  the  same  moment 
I  have  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve,  ray  crown  has 
Allien  from  my  head.  The  ill  consequence  of  these 
wieiies  is  inconceivably  mat,  seeing^  the  loss  of 
BUflrinary  possessions  makes  impressions  of  real 
Beside,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  apparent 
buildere  of  invisible  mansions.  My  tenants' 
Ttiseroents  of  ruins  and  dilapidations  often 
a  damp  on  my  spirits,  even  in  the  instant 
L  the  sun  in  all  nis  splendor,  gilds  my  eastern 
palaeen.  Add  to  this,  the  pensive  drudgery  in 
ooildiDg,  and  constant  rraspiug  aerial  trowels, 
distracts  and  shatters  the  mind,  and  the  fond 
Mlder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed  with  an  inco- 
hsrent  diversity  and  confusion  of  thoughts.  I  do 
■ot  know  to  whom  I  can  more  properly  apply  my- 
•atf  for  relief  from  this  fantastical  evil,  than  to 
fcmnelt;  whom  I  earnestly  implore  to  accoin- 
nwdate  me  with  a  method  how  to  settle  my  head 
sad  cool  my  brain-pan.  A  dissertation  on  castle- 
boilding  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  myself, 
bat  all  architect*,  who  display  their  skill  in  the 
t^n  element.  Such  a  favor  would  oblige  me  to 
make  my  next  soliloquy  not  contain  the  praises 
of  my  dear  self,  but  of  'the  Spectator,  who  shall, 
by  complying  with  this,  make  me 

"His  obliged,  humble  servant, 
T.  "Vixauvics." 
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prweepUs  format  amiriji.— Uok.  2  £p.  i,  128. 
Um  K>ft  boHuin  with  tho  grntlcKt  art. — Pure. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  applica- 
tion of  my  correspondents  so  far,  as  not  sometimes 
to  insert  their  an  i  mad  versions  upon  my  paper ; 
that  of  this  dav  shall  lie  therefore  wholly  composed 
of  the  hints  wliich  they  have  sent  me. 

"Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  send  you  this  to  congratulate  your  late 
choice  of  a  subject,  for  treating  on  whicn  vou  de- 
■erve  public  thanks ;  I  mean  that  on  those  licensed 
trrant^  the  schoolmasters.  If  you  can  disarm 
taero  of  their  rods,  you  will  certainly  have  your  old 
a^e  reverenced  by  all  the  young  "^  gentlemen  of 
Gneat  Britain  who  are  now  l>ctweeii  seven  and  se- 
vanteen^rears.  You  may  boa>t  that  the  incompa- 
rably wise  Quintilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  in 
this  particular.  '  Si  eui  est  (mljs  he)  men*  tarn 
ittiberaliB  ui  o(ijurgatione  non  eorrt^ur,  is  etiam  ad 
fU$9M,  utfemmaqumqiiefnancifia,  durabiXwr;'  i.  e. 


'  If  any  child  be  of  so  diHingenuous  a  nature,  at 
not  to  stand  corrected  by  reproof,  he,  like  theveiy 
worst  of  slaves,  will  be  hardened  even  against 
blows  themselves.'  And  afterward,  *  Pudet  dicere 
in  ques  jtrobra  nefandi  komineMitto  eesdendi  jure  abu- 
tantur;*  i.  e. '  1  blush  to  say  how  shamefully  those 
wicked  men  abuse  the  power  of  correction.' 

"  I  was  bred  myself.  Sir,  in  a  very  great  school,* 
of  which  the  master  was  a  Wclsnman,  but  cer- 
tainly descended  from  a  Spanish  family,  as  plain- 
ly appeared  from  his  temper  as  wdl  as  his  name.f 
I  leave  you  to  judee  what  sort  of  a  schoolmaster 
a  Welshman  ingrailed  on  a  Spaniard  would  make. 
So  very  dreadful  had  he  made  himself  to  me,  that 
although  it  is  above  twenty  years  since  I  felt  his 
heavy  hand,  yet  still  once  a  month  at  least  I 
dream  of  him,  so  strong  an  impression  did  he 
make  on  my  mind.  It  is  a  sign  he  has  fully  ter- 
rified mo  waking,  who  still  continues  to  haunt  me 
sleeping. 

"  Ana  yet  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  the 
business  of  tho  school  was  what  I  did  without 

Ct  difficulty;  and  I  was  not  remarkably  un- 
y  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  master's  severity, 
that  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  I  sufiiered  as  much 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  law  of  the  land  for  a 
petty  larceny. 

"Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which  the 
fond  mother  had  passionately  kissed  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  have  I  seen  whipped  until 
it  was  covered  with  blood  ;  perhaps  for  smiling, 
or  for  p^oing  a  yard  and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or 
for  wnting  an  o  for  an  a,  or  an  a  for  an  o.  These 
were  our  great  faults  I  Many  a  brave  and  noble 
spirit  has  oeen  there  broken  ;  otJiers  have  run  fh>m 
tnence,  and  wero  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  it 
a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake  tho  cause  of  dis- 
tressed youth  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  knight* 
errantry  to  enter  the  list  against  so  many  armed 
pedagogues.  It  is  pity  but  we  had  a  set  of  men, 
polite  in  their  behavior  and  method  of  teaching, 
who  should  be  put  info  a  condition  of  being  above 
flatteringor  fearing  the  ]>arents  of  those  liiey  in- 
struct. We  might  then  possibly  see  learning  be- 
come a  pleasure,  and  children  delighting  them- 
selves in  that  which  they  now  abhor  for  coming 
upon  such  hard  terms  to  them.  What  would  be, 
still  a  greater  happiness  arising  from  the  care  of 
such  instnictors,  would  be,  that  we  should  have 
no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning  who 
had  not  genius  for  it. 

"  I  am,  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  affectionate,  humble  servant." 

"Ma.  SpECTAToa,  Richmond,  Sept.  5, 1711. 

"  I  am  a  boy,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
for  this  last  jear  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place   under   his   care.t     From  tlic  gentleman's 

freat  tenderness  to  me  and  friendship  to  my  father, 
am  verv  happy  in  learning  my  book  with  plea- 
sure. We  never  leave  off  our  diversions  any 
farther  than  to  salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when 
he  pleases  to  look  on.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  love  our  own  parents  better  than  we  do  nim. 
He  never  gives  any  of  us  a  harsh  word,  and  we 
think  it  the  greatest  punishment  in  the  world 
when  he  will  not  speak  to  any  of  us.  My  bro- 
ther and  I  are  botn  together  inditing  this  let- 
ter. He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am,  but  is  now 
ready  to  break  his  heart  that  the  doctor  has  not 


•  Eton. 

t  Dr.  Charlei  Roderick,  nuutter,  the  prorost  of  EtoiMchool, 
and  alterward  maater  of  King'a  Colleiro,  CambrUge. 

^Thls  was  Br.  Kicbolas  Brady,  who  joined  in  the  new 
Teniun  of  the  FSslmfl,  and  was  author  of  eoTeral  volumes 
of  iermone. 
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taken  any  notice  of  him  these  three  daya.  If  you 
please  to  print  this  he  will  see  it,  and,  we  hope, 
takine  it  for  my  brother's  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
Btoroa  to  his  fav^or,  he  will  again  smile  upon  him. 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant,       T.  S." 

'*Ma.  Sfkotatoe, 

"  You  have  represented  several  sort  of  imperti- 
nents  sinely;  1  wish  you  would  now  proceed 
and  describe  some  of  them  in  sets.  It  often  hap- 
pens in  public  assemblies ,  that  a  party  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whose  impertinences  are  of 
an  equal  pitch,  act  in  concert,  and  are  so  full  of 
themselves  as  to  give  disturbance  to  all  that  arc 
about  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  set  of  whis- 
perers who  lay  their  hcaus  together  in  order  to 
sacrifice  every  body  within  their  observation ; 
sometimes  a  set  of  laughers  that  keep  up  an  insi- 
pid mirth  in  their  own  comer,  and  by  tneir  noise 
and  gestures  show  they  have  no  respect  for  the 
rest  of  the  company.  You  frequently  meet-  with 
these  sets  at  the  opera,  the  play,  the  water- works,* 
and  other  public  meetings,  where  their  whole 
business  is  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators from  the  entertainment  and  to  fix  it  upon 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  im- 
pertinence is  ever  loudest,  when  the  set  happens 
to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four  females  who  nave 
got  what  you  call  a  woman's  man  among  them. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whom  people  of 
fortune  should  learn  this  behavior,  unless  it  be 
from  the  footmen  who  keep  their  places  at  a  new 
play,  and  are  often  seen  passing  away  their  time 
m  sets  at  all-fours  in  the  face  of  a  full  house,  and 
with  a  perfect  disregard  to  the  people  of  quality 
Bitting  on  each  side  of  them. 

"  For  preserving  therefore  the  decency  of  public 
assemblies,  methmks  it  would  be  but  reasonable 
that  those  who  disturb  others  should  pay  at  least 
a  double  price  fur  their  places  ;  or  rather,  women 
of  birth  and  distinction  should  be  informed,  that 
a  levity  of  behavior  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  under- 
standing degrades  them  below  their  meanest  at- 
tendants ;  and  gentlemen  should  know  that  a  fine 
coat  is  a  livery,  when  the  person  who  wears  it  dis- 
covers no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a  footman. 
"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

"Bedfordshire,  Sept.  1, 1711. 
"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"I  am  one  of  those  whom  everybody  calls  a 
poacher,  and  sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a 
orace  of  greyhounds,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or 
two  ;  and  when  I  'am  weary  with  coursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enouehft  go  to  an  alehouse  to 
refresh  myself.  I  beg  tne  favor  of  you  (as  you 
set  up  for  a  reformer)  to  send  us  word  how  many 
dogs  you  will  allow  us  to  so  with,  how  many  full 
pots  of  ale  to  drink,  and  now  many  hares  to  kill 
in  a  day,  and  you  will  do  a  great  piece  of  service 
to  all  tne  sportsmen.  Be  quick,  then,  for  the  time 
of  coursing  is  come  on.     Yours  in  haste, 

T.  "  Isaac  Uedgeditch." 

*Tlilii  tru  the  Water-theater,  a  fiunniui  show  of  those 
tlmei>,  inTcnted  by  one  Mr.  Win'tanlc}',  and  exhibited  at  the 
lower  end  of  liocadilly;  conririUnK  of  MMrfrodn,  goddeases, 
nymphs,  mermaliici.  triton*,  etc  playing  and  cpouting  out 
water,  and  fire  mingled  with  water,  etc.,  performod  erery 
evening  between  Atc  and  viz. 

fKnow. 
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81c  \ita  erat :  fkdle  omncs  pwfcaie  ae  pftti : 
Cum  quibua  erat  cunque  uoa^  Us  wmm  dadcra 
Eorum  obaequi^Rtudiia:  adTvnaa  nemfail; 
Nunanam  praponena  m  altta.    Ita  IkdlUiBa 
Sine  Invldla  inranlaa  laodMn 

Tea.  Aadr.,  act  1,  n.  L 
Hia  manner  of  life  was  this:   to  bear  witb  araiylm^y^ 
humom;  to  comply  with  the  ineUnatloiia  and  ponralla  ti 
thoae  he  conTersed  with;  to  contradict  nobody;  navtr  to  i» 
vume  a  superiority  OTer  othen.    TUb  Ii  tba 
gain  applause  witliont  putting  envy. 

Max  is  subject  to  innumerable  paina  and  ■o^ 
rows  by  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  abd  n^ 
as  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  lik, 
we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  gria,  and  af^ 
gravating  the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  txA 
ment  of  one  another.  Every  man''s  natural  weigkt 
of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  by  the  envy, 
malice^  treachery,  or  injustice  of  hia  neighber. 
At  th^  same  time  that  the  storm  beata  upon  ill 
whole  species,  we  are  falling  foul  upon 
another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be 
guished,  would  men  alleviate  the  ffeneral  cwil 
tney  lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compasm, 
benevolence,  and  humanity.  There  ia  nothis^ 
therefore,  which  we  ought  more  to  encoursgt  m 
ourselves  and  others,  than  that  dispoaitioa  flf 
miud  which  in  our  lan^age  eoea  unaer  the  tidi 
of  ^od-nature,  and  which  I  snail  choose  for  tb 
subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Glood-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  convenatNi 
than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  Goaiil» 
ance,  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty.  It 
shows  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  off  in  mm 
measure  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  matal 
even  folly  and  inipertiuence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  if 
in  the  world  without  good-nature,  or  Bometaing 
which  must  bear  ils  appearance,  and  supply  iti 
place.  For  this  reason  mankind  have  been  fomi 
to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  humanity,  which  il 
what  we  express  by  the  word  good-breeding.  Ftf 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  wEat  it 
call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  aa 
imitation  and  mimicry  of  ^ood-nature,  or,  il 
other  terms,  affability,  complaisance,  and  easiaM 
of  temper  reduced  into  an  art. 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearancea  of  hm^ 
nity  render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and  k^ 
loved,  when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real  good- 
nature ;  but  without  it,  are  like  nypocriaj  ia  rdi* 
§ion,  or  a  bare  form  of  holiness,  which,  when  it  ii 
iscovered,  makes  a  man  more  detcataUe  thai 
professed  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  bom  with  na  ;  heiUli 
prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from  the  world  at 
the  great  cherishers  of  it  where  they  find  it ;  bat 
nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  doM 
not  grow  of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  bleaaings  of  a 
happy  constitution,  which  education  may  improve^ 
but  not  produce. 

Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginanf^  prineo, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  onea,  ii 
always  celebrating  the  pnilanthropy  or  good-n^ 
ture  of  his  hero,  which  he  tdls  us  he  brought  ioto 
the  world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkabit 
instances  of  it  in  his  childhood,  aa  well  aa  in  aD 
the  several  parts  of  his  life.*  Nay,  on  his  death- 
bed, he  describes  him  as  being  pleased,  that  whila 
his  soul  returned  to  him  who  made  it,  his  hodw 
should  incorporate  with  the  great  mother  of  aU 
things,  and  by  that  means  become  beneficial  to  aU 
mankind.    For  which  reason  he  givea  hia  aoni  a 

•Xenoph.  Do  Cyri  Inatit,  lib.  viM,  cap.  vi^  w.  8^  sdtt.  J.  1 
~     8T0.,  torn.  I,  p.  660. 
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«  order  not  to  enshnne  it  in  gold  or  silver, 
lay  it  in  the  earth  ba  8oon  as  the  life  was 
at  of  it. 

instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  hu- 
\  snch  an  exuberant  love  to  mankind, 
not  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
or,  who  had  not  a  soul  filled  with  great 
and  a  ceneral  benevolence  to  mankind. 
hat  ee&brated  passa^  of  Sallust,  where 
and  Cato  are  placed  m  such  beautiful,  but 
te  lights,*  CjBsar's  character  is  chiefly 
np  of  good-nature,  as  it  showed  itself  in 

lonns  toward  his  friends  or  his  enemies, 
rrants  or  dependents,  the  guiltjr  or  the 
•ed.  As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  ra- 
.wfdl  than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most 
ble  to  the  nature  of  Ood.  and  mercy  to  that 
1.  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
f,  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
;  bat  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be 
irith  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
OBoderate,  and  forgiving.  For  this  Tcason, 
;  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  numan 
,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so 
itcly  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid,  severe 
r  in  a  worthless  man. 

•  part  of  eood-nature,  however, ^hich  con- 
B  the  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults, 
e  exercised  only  in  doing  ouraelvos  justice, 
at  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occur- 

of  life :  for  in  the  public  administrations 
itaoe,    mercy    to    one    may  be    cruelty  to 

• 

I  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that  good- 
d  men  are  not  always  men  of  the  mo.st  wit. 
observation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  founda- 
a  nature.  The  greatest  wits  I  have  con- 
,  with,  are  men  eminent  for  their  humanity. 
,  therefore,  this  remark  to  have  been  occa- 
l  hj  two  reasons.  Firht,  because  ill  nature 
f  ordinary  observers  ji&sses  for  wit.  A 
il  saying  gratifies  so  many  little  passions 
ie  who  hear  it,  that  it  ffenerally  nK>i'ts  with 
I  reception.  The  laugh  rises  upon  it,  and 
in  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  art  a  slirewd 
t.  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  a  jg;rcat 
pleasant  companions  apinmr  so  surprisingly 
rhen  they  have  endeavored  to  be  merry  in 
;  the  public  being  more  just  than  private 
or  assemblies,  in  distinguishing  (wtwecn 
ia  wit,  and  what  is  ill-nature. 
idler  reason  why  the  good-natured  man  may 
imes  bring  his  wit  in  qucHtion,  is,  perhaps, 
■e  he  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  compa^Mion 
Ota  misfortunes  or  infirmities,  which  another 
i  torn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means  gain 
ipatation  of  a  wit.  The  ill-nntured  man, 
a  but  of  equal  parts,  gives  himi^olf  a  larger 

0  expatiate  in  ;  ne  exposes  those  failings  in 
n  nature  which  the  other  would  cast  a  vail 
laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either  ex- 

or  conceals,  gives  utterance  to  reflections 

1  the  other  stifles,  falls  indiilierently  upon 
la  or  euemie^^,  exposes  the  person  who  has 
id  him,  and  in  short,  sticks  at  nothing  that 
ntablish  his  character  as  a  wit.  It  is  no 
er,  therefore,  that  he  succeeds  in  it  better 
the  man  of  humanitv,i  as  a  person  who 
I  aae  of  indirect  methods  is  more  likely  to 
rich  than  the  fair  trader. — ^L. 


ImL  B»VL  Cam.,  c.  Ut. 

Dr.  Swift'f  wHwM  to  be  fntjectod  to  thin  wmitlny,  U 
b*  draiUBKrilwd  wttbin  a  very  narrow  oompMS.  The 
oovee  ftvm  wfcieli  tt  Vftvng  wm  tbt  iDdlrnatiim  tbftt 
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In  amore  Iubc  omnia  Inaunt  TiUa:  liOurlae, 

SnapkiniM,  inimidtlie,  ioducftn, 

Bollum,  pax  runum Tul  Eun.,  act  1,  tc  1. 

In  lore  are  all  theM  ilb :  iiu«i>ldi>n»,  qaarreU, 

Wrongs,  reoondlemenu,  war,  and  puaoe  again  — Ooubuh. 

XTfozt  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  femala 
correspondents,  I  find  several  from  women  com 
plaining  of  jealous  husbands,  and  at  the  same 
time  protesting  their  own  innocence ;  and  deair- 
ing  my  advice  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  therefore 
take  this  subject  into  my  consideration ;  and  the 
more  willingly,  because  I  find  that  the  Marquia 
of  Halifax,  who  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  has 
instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself  towsird  a 
false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  covet- 
ous or  a  silly  husband,  has  not  spoken  one  word 
of  a  iealous  nusband. 

*'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from 
the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally  beloved 
by  the  person  whom  he  entirely  loves."  Now 
because  our  inward  passions  and  inclinations  can 
never  make  themselves  visible,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  jealous  man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his 
suspicions.  Uis  thoughts  hang  at  best  in  a  state 
of  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty ;  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  ad- 
vantageous side ;  so  that  his  inquiries  are  most 
successful   when    they    discover  nothing.      His 

f Measure  arises  from  his  disappointments,  and  hia 
ife  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  secret  that  destroys 
his  happiness  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  in^^redient 
in  his  passion ;  for  the  same  affection  which  stirs 
up  the  iealous  man's  desires,  and  ^ives  the  party 
beloved  so  beautiful  a  figure  in  his  imagination, 
makes  him  believe  she  kindles  the  same  passion 
in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders. 
And  as  jealousy  tnus  arises  from  an  extraordinary 
love,  it  18  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  scorns  to 
take  up  with  anything  less  than  an  equal  return 
of  love.  Not  tfie  warmest  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  softest  and  most  tender  hypocrisy  are 
able  to  give  any  satisfaction  where  we  are  not 
persuaded  that  the  affection  is  real,  and  the  satis- 
faction mutual.  For  the  iiMilous  man  wishes  him- 
self a  kind  of  deity  to  tfie  person  he  loves.  He 
would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  senses,  the 
employment  of  her  thoughts,  and  is  an^y  at 
everything  she  admires,  or  takes  delight  m,  be- 
side himself. 

Phjedra's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leav- 
ing her  for  three  days,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and 
natural: 

Com  milite  Into  praeenn,  atoena  nt  elos: 
Dieti  noctesque  me  ames:  me  det4ilereii : 
Me  Domnie*:  me  expecie*:  de  me  oogltef: 
Me  eperaii:  me  te  oblect«v:  mecom  iota  rii: 
Meiu  Uc  d»  poetremo  animitf,  quando  ego  eom  tuna. 

Tuu  Enn.,  aot  I,  ec  2. 

Be  with  yon  lokUer  present,  a«  If  abecnt. 

All  night  and  day  love  me:  etill  long  for  me: 

Dream,  ponder  utill  ** on **  me:  wlith,  hope  fbrme 

Delight  In  me:  be  all  In  all  with  me : 

Olve  yonr  whole  heart,  fur  mine's  all  youra,  to  mc. 

CULIMAH. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  ita  own 
nourishment.  A  cool  behavior  sets  him  on  the 
rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion 
or  indifference  ;  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  dissimulation  and  arti- 
fice. If  the  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her 
thoughts  mast  be  employed  on  another;  and  if 
sad,  she  is  certainly  thfnking  on  himseir  In 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  insignificant, 
but  it  gives  him  new  hints,  feeds  his  suspicions. 
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and  funiiahes  him  with  fre-sh  matters  of  discoverj : 
80  that  if  we  considur  the  effects  of  his  pa>»sion,  one 
would  rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an  invete- 
rate hatred,  than  an  excess  uf  love ;  for  certainly 
none  can  meet  with  more  disquietude  and  unea- 
sinesl  than  a  suspected  wife,  if  we  except  the 
jealous  husband. 

But  the  g^eat  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is, 
that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection 
which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross ;  and  that  for 
these  two  reasons,  because  it  lays  too  g^at  a  con- 
straint on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  suspected 
person,  and  at  the  same  time  showjs  you  have  no 
nonom^le  opinion  of  her;  both  or  which  are 
strong  motives  to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy ;  for  it 
often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  conse- 
quences, and  makes  the  person  you  suspect  guilty 
of  the  very  crimes  you  are  so  much  afraid  of. 
It  is  very  natural  for  such  who  are  treated  ill  and 
upbraided  falsely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend 
that  will  hear  their  complaints,  condole  their 
sufferings,  and  endeavor  to  soothe  and  assuage 
their  secret  resentments.  Beside,  jealousy  puts 
a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  tning  that  she 
would  not  otherwise  perhaps  have  thought  of, 
and  fills  her  imagination  with  such  an  unlucky 
idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  excites  desire, 
and  loses  all  the  shame  and  horror  which  might 
at  first  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she  who 
suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her,  and 
has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his  esteem,  re- 
solves to  give  him  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  crime,  since  she  must 
undergo  the  ignominy.  Such  probably  were  tlie 
consioerations  that  directed  the  wise  man  in  his 
advice  to  husbands  :  "  Be  not  jealous  over  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom,  and  teach  her  not  an  evil 
lesson  against  thyself."* 

And  here  among  the  other  torments  which  this 
passion  produces,  we  may  usually  observe  that 
none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men, 
when  the  person  who  provokes  their  jealousy  is 
taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  tlieir  love 
breaks  out  furiously,  and  throws  off  all  the  mix- 
tures of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered 
it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  character 
rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  husband's  memory, 
and  uporaid  him  with  the  ill-usage  of  so  divine  a 
creature  as  was  once  in  his  possession  ;  while  all 
the  little  imperfections,  that  were  before  so  un- 
easy to  him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  and 
show  themselves  no  more. 

We  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  that  jeal- 
ousy takes  the  awpe«t  root  in  men  of  amorous 
dispositions ;  and  of  these  wo  find  three  kinds 
who  are  most  overrun  with  it. 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to  thcra- 
nelves  of  any  infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness, 
old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  the  like.  These 
men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable 

Sart  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  con- 
dence  to  think  they  are  reafty  beloved ;  and  are 
so  distrustful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fond- 
ness towards  them  puts  them  out  of  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.  They 
grow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking  in  a  glass, 
and  are  stung  with  jealousy  at  the  sic^ht  of  a 
wrinkle.  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  everything  that  looks  young,  or  gay, 
turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to 
this  passion,  are  those  of  cunning,  wary,  and  dis- 
trustnil  tempers.  It  is  a  fault  very  justly  found 
in  histories  composed  by  politicians,  that  they 
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leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humor,  but  are  etill 
for  deriving  every  action  from  some  plot  or  con- 
trivance, for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of 
causes  and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant  cor- 
rcspondence  between  the  camp  and  the  conneil- 
tabie.  And  thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  lovt 
with  men  of  too  refined  a  thought  Thcgr  pot  a 
construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a  design  in  a 
smile ;  they  give  new  senses  and  iiignincatifliii 
to  words  and  actions;  and  are  ever  tonneuting 
themselves  with  fancies  of  their  own  imiaing. 
They  generally  act  in  a  disguise  themselyes.  sad 
therefore  mistake  all  outwara  shows  and  ^nwti^ 
ances  for  hypocrisy  in  others ;  so  that  I  belieft 
no  men  see  less  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  things 
than  these  great  refiners  upon  incidents,  Irho  an 
so  wonderfully  subtile  and  over-wise  in  their  eoa- 
centions. 

Now  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of  wo* 
men  by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  yicions  msB 
believe  they  have  learned  by  experience.    Thef 
have  seen  the  poor  husbana  so  misled  bj  trieki 
and  artifices,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  inquniM 
so  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  crooked  intrigue,  thift 
they  still  suspect  an  underplot  in  eveiy  fdasb 
action  ;  and  especially  where  they  see  any  » 
semblance  -in  tne  behavior  of  two  persons,  sn 
apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  same  design  ia 
both.    These  men  therefore  bear  hard  upon  tht 
suspected  party,  pursue  her  dose  through  all  htf 
turnings  and  windings,  and  are  too  well  acquaint' 
ed  wiUi  the  chase,  to  be  flung  off  by  any  bUe 
steps,  or  doubles.     Beside,  their   acquaintanee 
and  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vi- 
cious part  of  womankind,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  they  censure  all  alike,  and  look  upon  the 
whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors.    But  if,  wA- 
withstanding  their  private  experience,  they  eu 
get  over  these  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  n▼o^ 
able  opinion  of  some  women  ;  yet  their  own  looM 
desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  aaotkff 
side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men  sutgeet  tP 
the  same  inclinations  with  themsclyes. 
^  Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most  prado 
minant,  we  learn  from  the  modem  histories  ef 
America,  as  well  as  from  our  own  ezperienes  ii 
this  part  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no  northern 
passion,  but  rases  most  in  those  nationa  that  Ui 
nearest  the  influence  of  the  sun.    It  is  a  mirfo^ 
tune  for  a  woman  to  be  bom  between  the  tropici; 
for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  jealousy,  whiek 
as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with  As 
climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  with  anything  Uhl 
it  in  the  polar  circle.    Our  own  nation  is  vwf 
temperately  situated  in  this  respect ;  and  if  wv 
meet  with  some  few  disordered  with  the  riolenfli 
of  this  passion,  they  are  not  the  proper  gnmfk 
of  our  country,  but  are  many  degrees  nearer  thi 
sun  in  their  constitutions  tJUan  in  their  climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealouajr,  and  thi 
persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  it  will  bs 
but  fair  to  show  by  what  means  the  passion  naj 
be  best  allayed,  and  those  who  are  poaseHeia 
with  it  set  at  ease.  Other  faults  indeed  aia  not 
under  the  wife's  jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, escape  her  observation  ;  but  jealoaeFf  o^ 
upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deeerwi 
all  her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt  B^ 
side  she  has  this  lor  her  encoura^;ement.  Shaft  her 
endeavors  will  be  always  pleasing,  and  that  she 
will  still  find  the  affection  of  her  husband  rising 
toward  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  sus- 
picions vanish ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  ^  alongi 
there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love  and  jealousy  u 
is  well  worth  the  separating.  Bat  this  ahdd  bs 
the  subject  of  another  paper. — ^L. 
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Hatixo  in  my  yesterday's  paper  discovered  the 
uture  of  jefidousy,  and  pointed  out  the  persons 
vho  are  most  subject  to  it,  1  must  here  apply  my- 
Mdf  to  my  fair  correspondento,  who  desire  to  live 
veil  with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind 
of  ita  unjust  suspicions. 

The  first  rule  1  shall  propose  to  be  observed  is, 
that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in  another  what 
the  jealous  man  is  himself  ffuilty  of,  or  to  admire 
Byuking  in  which  he  himself  does  not  excel.    A 
iealoua  mmn  is  very  quick  in  his  applications  ;  he 
EDowB  how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invective, 
ind  to  draw  a  satire  on  himself  out  of  a  panegyric 
on  another.    He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  con- 
sider the  person,  but  to  direct  the  character ;  and 
is  secretly  pleased  or  confounded,  as  he  finds  more 
or  leaa  of  nimself  in  it.    The  commendation  of 
anything  in  another  stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it 
■howa  you  have  a  value  for  others  beside  himself; 
bat  llie  commendation  of  that,  which  he  himself 
wants,  inflames  him  more,  as  it  shows  that  in 
flome    respects    you    prefer   others    before   him. 
Jealousy  la  admirably  described  in  this  view  by 
Horace  id  hia  ode  to  Lydia : 

Qaaa  to,  Ijdia,  lU«pU 
Gerrfcem  xofcam,  tt  oaria  Twephl 

LkmIm  fanchla,  ▼•  mceam 
r«rf«iw  diflMIi  \AU  tomat  Jccar: 

Tnne  IMC  mnu  mlhl,  neeeolar 
Uirte  MitoauiMt:  humor  et  In  fauw 

Foitlm  UUtar,  mrgneoM 

Qnam  lentls  pedltiii  msearcr  Ignibas. 

10(l.,ztll,L 

Wbm  Tttaphiu  hU  yoatliftil  ehamif, 
Hb  Ri^  Mck  and  wlndbiK  amiB, 
With  mtAltm  niptan  joa  redtt. 
And  In  tba  pleMdoff  niune  delight; 
Hj  b«ri  idbBud  D7  J«*lou«  haaU, 
With  nnmbarlMi  rawntmentf  bnti: 
Frmb  my  paU  check  the  color  fliw, 
And  All  the  man  within  me  dies: 
9f  tanu  my  hidden  grief  upp^vn 
la  rWng  righe  end  fiuling  teen, 
That  abOTr  too  well  the  warm  deriree, 
The  ailcnt,  alow,  cooaomlDg  flree. 
Which  on  mj  inmoHt  Titala  prey, 
And  melt  my  Tevy  pouI  away. 

The  jesloua  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  dis- 

Mfce  aaotlicr;  but  if  you  find  those  faults  which 

^le  to  be  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover 

^oc  only  jour  dislike  of  another  but  of  himself. 

la  short,  ne  is  so  desirous  of  engrossing  all  your 

Xove,  that  be  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm, 

^hich  he  bdieves  has  power  to  raise  it ;  and  if  he 

&L«is  by  yonr  censures  on  others  that  he  is  not  so 

^grecatue'ia  your  opinion  as  he  niif^ht  be,  he  natu- 

t^Iy  coDclnoM  you  could  low  hun  bott4T  if  he 

hiMa  other  qualifications,  and  that  by  consc<)uence 

your  ailMion  does  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  it 

<L>7:Apbt.     If  therefore  his  temper  to  grave  or  sullen, 

^ou  must  not  be  too  much  pleaiicd  with  a  jei»t,  or 

^aofiported  with  anvthing  that  is  gay  and  divert- 

an^.     If  his  beauty  Le  none  of  the  best,  yuu  must 

V>e  a  professed  admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other 

aualitr  be  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enough  to 
link  lie  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be  free 

^Lad  open  in  your  conversation  with  him,  and  to 

l«t  in  light  upon  your  actions,  to  unravel  all  your 

^XtsigtM,  and  discover  every  secret,  however  trifling 

^     indifferent.    A  jealous  husband  has  a  particu- 

aversion  to  winks  and  whispers;  and  if  he 

A  not  see  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  will  be 

^vre  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  suspicions. 

fie  will  ^waya  expect  to  be  your  chief  confidant ; 

^wl  wb<£re  ba  finda  bimsdf  kept  out  of  a  secret, 
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will  believe  there  is  more  in  it  than  there  should 
be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you  pre- 
serve the  character  of  your  sincerity  uniform  and 
of  a  piece ;  for  if  he  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put 
upon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all 
the  rest;  his  working  imagination  immediately 
takes  a  false  hint,  and  runs  off  with  it  into  several 
remote  consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  inge- 
nious in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  both  Uiese  methods  fail,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  let  him  see  you  are  much  cast  down  ana  afflicted 
for  the  iU  opinion  he  entertains  of  you,  and  the 
disquietudes  he  himself  suffers  for  your  sake. 
There  are  many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous 
pleasure  in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them, 
that  insult  over  an  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in 
their  charms,  which  are  able  to  excite  so  much 


uneasiness : 

Aideat  ipia  licet,  tormentls  gaodet  amaotla. 

Jut.,  Sat  tI,  206. 

Though  equal  paina  her  peace  of  mind  destroy, 
A  loTer**  tormcnta  give  her  epltefUl  joy. 

But  these  often  carry  the  humor  so  far,  till  their 
affected  coldness  and  indifference  quite  kills  all 
the  fondness  of  a  lover,  and  are  then  sure  to  meet 
in  their  turn  with  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  that 
is  due  to  so  insolent  a  Ix'bavior.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  probable  a  melancholy,  dejected  carriage, 
the  usual  cffiects  of  injured  innocence,  may  soften 
the  jealous  husband  into  pity,  make  him  sen- 
sible of  tlie  wrong  he  does  you,  and  work  out  of 
his  mind  all  thoiio  fears  and  suspicions  that  make 
you  both  unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have  this 
good  effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  him- 
self, and  repine  in  private,  either  because  he  is 
sensible  it  is  a  weakness,  and  will  therefore  hide 
it  from  your  knowledge,  or  because  he  will  be  apt 
to  fear  some  ill  eflfoct  it  may  produce  in  cooling 
your  love  toward  him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  fail^ 
if  you  can  once  get  it  l)elieved,  and  which  is  often 
practiced  by  women  of  greater  cunning  thsn  vir- 
tue. This  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  with  the 
jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
nimself ;  to  take  some  occasion  of  crowing  iealous 
of  him,  and  to  follow  the  example  he  himself  hath 
set  you.  This  counterfeited  jealousy  will  luring 
I  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  if  he  thinks  it  real ; 
for  he  knows  experimentally  how  much  love  goes 
along  with  this  paHrtion,  ana  will  beside  feel  some- 
thing like  the  satisfaction  of  a  revenge,  in  seeing 
'  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this,  in- 
.  (iL'cd,  is  an  artifice  so  difiicult,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  diftingeniious,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  put 
in  practice  but  by  such  as  have  skill  enough  to 
cover  the  deceit,  and  innocence  to  render  it  ex- 
cusable. 

1  bhall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story  of 
Herud  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out 
of  Joseph  us  :*  which  may  serve  almost  as  an  ex- 
ample to  whatever  can  be  said  on  this  subject. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth, 

I  wit,  and  youth,  could  give  a  woman,  ana  Herod 

,  all  the  love  that  such  charms  arc  able  to  raise  in  a 

I  wann  and  amon>us  disposition.    In  the  midst  of 

this  his  fondness  for  Harian\pe,  he  put  her  brothci 

.  to  death,  as  he  did  her  fatlier  not  many  yeara 

after.    The  barbarity  of  the  action  was  represented 

to  Mark   An^>ny,  who   immediately  summoned 

Herod  into  Esypt,  to  answer  for  the  crime  that 

was  there  laid  to  his  charge.    Herod  attributed 

the  summons  to  Antony's  desire  of  Mariamne, 

whom,  therefore,  bi>fore  his  departure,  he  ^ve 

into  the  custody  of  his  uncle  Joseph,  with  private 


I     •  Aatlqultlee  of  the  Jews,  book  xv,  cha;^  ^ 
-  cha|».  T,  sect  1,  2;  etc 
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orders  to  put  her  to  death,  if  any  such  Wolence 
was  ofiered  to  himself.  This  Joseph  was  much 
delighted  with  Mariamne's  conversation,  and  en- 
deavor^, with  all  hitt  art  and  rhetoric,  to  set  out 
the  excess  of  Herod's  passion  for  her ;  but  when 
he  still  found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  incon- 
siderately told  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of  her 
lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  which  plainly  showed,  according  to 
Joseph's  interpretation,  that  he  could  neither  live 
ikor  aie  without  her.  This  barbarous  instance  of 
a  wild  unreasonable  passion,  quite  put  out,  for  a 
time,  those  little  remains  of  aflection  she  still  had 
for  her  lord.  Her  thoughts  were  so  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  she  could 
not  consider  the  kindness  that  produced  them, 
and  therefore  represented  him  in  her  imagination, 
rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than 
a  lover. 

r  Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dismissed 
by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was  all  in  flames 
for  his  Mariamne ;  but  before  their  meeting  he  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had  heard  of 
his  uncle's  conversation  and  familiarity  with  her 
in  his  absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  dis- 
course he  entertained  her  with,  in  which  she  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his  suspicions.  But  at 
last  he  appeared  so  well  satisfied  of  her  innocence, 
that  from  reproaches  and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears 
and  eo^races.  Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly 
at  their  reconciliation,  and  Herod  poured  out  his 
whole  soul  to  her  in  the  warmest  protestations  of 
love  and  constancy;  when  amidst  all  his  sighs 
and  lan^ishings  sne  asked  him,  whether  the  pri- 
vate orders  he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an 
instance  of  such  an  inflamed  affection.  The  jea- 
lous king  was  immediately  roused  at  so  unex- 
pected a  question,  and  concluded  his  imde  must 
nave  been  too  familiar  with  her,  before  he  would 
have  discovered  such  a  secret.  In  short,  he  put 
his  uncle  to  death,  and  very  difficultly  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey 
into  Egypt,  when  he  committed  his  lady  to  the 
care  of  Sohemus,  with  the  same  private  orders  he 
had  before  ffiven  his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befell 
himself  In  the  meanwhile  Mariamne  so  won 
upon  Sohemus  by  her  presents  and  obliging  con- 
versation, that  she  drew  all  the  secret  ^om  him, 
with  which  Herod  had  intrusted  him  ;  so  that  after 
his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  tran- 
sports of  joy  and  love,  she  received  him  coldly 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indiffe- 
rence and  aversion.  This  reception  so  stirred  up 
his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  feared  he  himself 
should  have  become  the  greater  sufferer  by  it.  It 
was  not  long  after  this,  whun  he  had  another  vio- 
lent return  of  love  upon  him :  Mariamne  was 
therefore  sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavored  to 
soften  and  reconcile  with  all  possible  conjugal  car- 
esses and  endearments ;  but  she  declined  his  em- 
bracer, and  answered  all  his  fondness  with  bitter 
invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father,  and  her 
brother.  This  behavior  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he 
very  hardly  refrained^rom  striking  her;  when  in 
the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a  witness, 
suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who 
accused  her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him. 
Herod  was  now  prepared  to  hear  anytning  in  her 
prejudice,  and  immediately  ordered  her  servant  to 
06  stretched  upon  the  rack;  who  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torture  confessed,  that  his  mistress's  aver- 
■ion  to  the  king  arose  from  something  Sohemus 
had  told  her;  but  as  fur  any  design  of  poisoning, 
1m  utterly  disowned  the  least  knowledffe  of  it. 
This  coiueBsion  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Dohemos, 


who  now  lay  under  the  same  suspicions  mnd  tm 
tcnce  that  «foseph  had  before  him,  on  the  like  oi 
casion.  Nor  would  Herod  rest  here ;  bat  aoeoM 
her  with  mat  vehemence  of  a  design  upon  k 
life,  and,  by  his  authority  with  Uie  judges,  %$ 
her  publicly  condemned  and  ezecated.  Hen 
soon  after  her  death  grew  melancholy  and  dejedi 
retiring  f^om  the  puolic  administration  of  dU 
into  a  solitary  forortt,  and  there  abandoning  Ul 
self  to  all  the  black  considerations,  which  niC 
rally  arise  from  a  passion  made  up  of  lov^Si  i 
morse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rmve  fiir  I 
Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  diitrMJ 
fits :  and  in  all  probabinty  would  soon  have  1 
lowed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  epMondl 
called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  ston 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  thnatened  him^^ 
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Non  solum  adentia,  qua  est  lamota  a  Jn«liy%  odN 
potins  quam  wplantia  est  appellanda;  vwmrn  ^$kmta^ 
pantiu  ad  perfcaliuii,  il  aua  eopMttata^ 
muni,  impdiillur,  andadai  pottna  hobhh 
tudinia— — Platu  fvul  Tull. 

As  knowledga,  witboat  jiutioa.  OfO^it  to  te  caUitf  ( 
rather  than  wiadom;  no.  a  mlna  pnpand  to  aaatt  Ai 
excited  by  Ita  own  eagerness,  and  not  %bm  pabHB  VoC) 
■erres  the  name  of  andadty,  rather  than  this  of  ftnMl 

There  can  be  no  greater  injury  lo  human  I 
ciety  than  that  jg^ood  talents  among  the  men  ahoi 
be  held  honorable  to  those  who  are  endowed  wi 
them  without  any  regard  how  ther  axe  applii 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  accomplisiiments  of ) 
are  v^uable  but  as  thev  are  exerted  in  the  intn 
of  virtue,  or  governed  oy  the  rules  of  honor.  1 
ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the  obaervatf 
of  an  excellence  in  those  we  convene  with  tilL' 
have  taken  some  notice,  or  received  aome  goodi 
formation  of  the  disposition  of  their  nunds:  ott 
wise  the  beauty  of  tneir  persons,  or  the  chams 
their  wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  thoae  whoa  I 
reason  and  judgment  will  tell  oa  we  ooffA 
abhor. 

When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  cnJ 
away  by  mere  beauty  or  mere  wit,  OmniaaM 
with  all  her  vice,  will  bear  away  aa  moch  of  i 
good  will  as  the  most  innocent  virgin,  or  diM 
est  matron ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  iM 
slavery  in  this  world,  than  to  dote  npon  whm 
think  we  ought  to  condemn.    Yet  tnii 


our  condition  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if  we  i^ 
ourselves  to  approve  anything  bat  what  tsMI 
the  promotion  of  what  is  good  and  hononUa. 
we  would  take  true  pains  with  ouraelvea  to  0 
sider  all  things  by  the  light  of  reason  and  kuKi 
though  a  man  were  in  the  heisht  of  yomk  I 
amorous  inclinations,  he  would  look  upoa  a 
quette  with  the  same  contempt,  or  indifienBBii 
he  would  upon  a  coxcomb.  The  wanton  eani 
in  a  woman  would  disappoint  her  of  the  adm 
tion  she  aims  at;  and  the  vain  drees  or  diaooi 
of  a  man  would  destroy  the  comelineei  of 
shape,  or  goodness  of  his  understanding.  I 
the  goodness  of  his  understanding;  for  it  fa 
less  common  to  see  men  of  sense  commeneo  c 
combs,  than  beautiful  women  become  immod 
When  this  happens  in  either,  the  &Tor  «e 
naturally  inclined  to  give  to  the  ^ood  qaali 
they  have  fVom  nature  should  abate  in  propurti 
But  however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  tuqo  of  I 
by  the  application  of  their  talenta,  and  not  hj 
eminence  of  those  qualities  abstracted  flrom^  ti 
use:  I  say,  however  just  such  a  Wfy  of  jndgiai 
in  all  ages  as  well  as  this,  the  contrary  &m  ' 
vailed  upon  the  generality  of  mankind.  I 
many  lewd  devicea  nave  been  preaervad  from 
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which  had  perished  as  aoon  as  they 
IMunters  and  sculptors  had  been 
ich  for  the  purpose  as  the  execution 
s?    Modest  and  well-go verued  im- 

9  by  this  means  lost  the  rcprcsen- 
thoasand  charming    portraitures, 

£10  of  innate  truth,  generous  zeal, 
,  and  tender  humanity;  instead 
i,  ftiries,  and  monsters  are  recom- 
16  arts  to  a  shameful  eternity, 
application  of  laudable  talents  is 
>  general  opinion  of  men,  not  only 
IS  are  here  mentioned,  but  also  in 
concern  ordinary  life.  If  a  lawyer 
emed  only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in 
justice,  and  were  immediately  dcs- 
ie  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
:dow  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honor- 
eharacter  be  ?  And  how  honorable 
Qong  us,  who  follow  the  profession 
han  as  laboring  to  protect  the  in- 
ue  the  oppressor,  to  imprison  the 
,  and  do  right  to  the  painful  arti- 
iny  of  this  excellent  cnaracter  are 
'  the  greater  number;  who  affect 
ik  place  in  a  client's  title,  diverting 
an  inquiry,  or  finding  a  skillful 
ite  a  falsehood :  yet  it  is  still  called 
w  latter,  though  thus  unjustly  em- 
solution  in  an  assassin  is  accord- 
[uite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and 
Bed  in  the  defense  of  an  ill  cause, 
ention  steadfastly  considered  as  the 
probation,  all  falsehood  would  soon 
tenance;  and  an  address  in  impos- 
kind,  would  be  as  contemptible  in 
ife  as  another.  A  couple  of  cour- 
irofessions  of  esteem,  would  make 
e  after  a  breach  of  promise,  as  two 
e  post  convicted  of  peijury.  But 
I  fallen  so  low  in  point  oi  morality, 
say  in  a  bar^iu,  **  let  the  buyer 

10  in  friendship,  he  is  the  man  in 
I  most  apt  to  believe.  He  is  the 
lufEer  in  the  commerce,  who  begins 
pition  of  being  the  more  ready  to 

m  only  are  truly  great,  who  place 
rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves 
I  of  worthy  enterprises,  than  in  the 
ory  which  attends  them.  These  ex- 
'ould  rather  be  secretly  the  authors 
di  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than, 
inch,  to  have  the  public  fame  of  it. 
vn  an  eminent  merit  is  robbed  bv 
taction,  it  does  but  increase  by  such 
its  enemies.  The  impotent  pains 
m  to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a 
injury  of  a  single  pers<m,  will  na- 
is  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will 
bam  up  all  that  attempt  to  smother 
not  extinguish. 

It  one  thing  necessary  to  keep  the 
true  glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the 
it  with  patience,  and  preserve  the 
Ueh  it  was  acquired.  When  a 
ddj  persuaded  that  he  ought  neither 
mtoT,  or  pursue  anything  but  what 
duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sea- 
or  accidents,  to  diminish  his  value. 
Iitat  man  who  can  ueelect  the  ap- 
noUitude,  and  enjoy  himself  inde- 
favor.  This  is  indeed  an  arduous 
loald  comfort  a  glorious  spirit,  that 
ifc  rttp  to  which  human  nature  can 
nph,  qy^use,  acclamation,  are  dear 
f  bub;  imt  it  is  still  a  more  exqui- 


site dcliffht  to  suy  to  yourself,  you  have  done  well, 
than  to  hear  tJio  whole  human  race  pronounce  yon 
l^lorious,  except  you  yourself  can  join  with  them 
m  your  own  reflections.  A  mind  thus  equal  and 
uniform  may  be  dencrted  by  little  fatfhiunable  ad- 
mirers and  followers,  but  will  ever  be  had  in  reT- 
erence  by  souls  like  itself.  The  branches  of  the 
oak  endure  all  the  seasons  of  the  vear,  thoug^h  its 
leaves  fall  off  in  autumn ;  and  tnese  too  wUl  be 
restored  with  the  returning  spring. — ^T 
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^Remove  fera  monstrm,  tiuoque 

SaxifioM  Tultiu,  qiuMttnqua  ea,  toUe  MedoMi. 

Otid.  Mut.,  T,  216. 

Hence  with  ihoee  Bumstitnu  ftatures,  and,  01  span 
That  Gorgon'i  look.  Bad  petrifying  staxew— P. 

Iv  a  late  paper  1  mentioned  the  project  of  an 
ingenious  author  for  the  erecting  of  several  handi- 
craft prises  to  be  contended  for  by  our  British  ar- 
tisans, and  the  influence  they  might  have  toward 
the  improvement  of  our  several  manufactures.  I 
have  since  that  been  very  much  surprised  by  the 
following  advertisement,  which  I  find  in  therosfe- 
boy  of  the  11th  instant,  and  again  repeated  in  the 
Postboy  of  the  15th : 

"  On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run  for  upon 
Colsehill-hcath,  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six 
guineas  value,  three  heats,  bv  any  horse,  mare,  or 
gilding,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  51,; 
the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  10[.,  to  carry  ten 
stone  weight,  if  fourteen  hands  high;  if  above  or 
under  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  5th  at  the  Swan 
in  Colsehill,  before  six  in  the  evening.  Also  a 
plate  of  less  value  to  be  run  for  by  asses.  The 
same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be  ^iiined  for  by  men." 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  lOi.  race-horses,  may  probably  have 
its  use;  but  the  two  last,  in  which  the  asses  and 
men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should 
keep  running  asses  at  Colsehill,  or  how  making 
mouths  turn  to  account  in  Warwickshire,  more 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic 
games,  and  do  not  find  anything  in  them  lixe  an 
ass-race,  or  a  match  at  gnnniug.  However  it  be, 
I  am  informed  that  several  asses  are  now  kept  in 
body-clothes,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon 
the  neath;  and  that  all  the  country  fellows  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Swan  grin  an  hour  or  two  in 
their  glasses  every  morning,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  9th  of  October.  The  priae 
which  is  proposed  to  be  srinned  for  has  raised 
such  an  ambition  among  the  common  people  of 
out-grinning  one  another,  that  many  very  discern- 
ing persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of  the 
faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  Warwickshire 
man  will  be  known  oy  his  grin,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics imagine  a  Kentish  man  is  by  his  tail.  The 
ffold  rinff,  which  is  made  the  price  of  deformity, 
IS  just  the  reverse  of  the  golden  apple  that  waa 
formerly  made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and  should 
carry  for  its  posy  the  old  motto  inverted  : 


It 


Dehtrtetriori 


n 


Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  coia>- 

batants. 

The  fH^tfUirit  g;rinner 
Be  the  winner. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dntoh 
painter  to  be  present  at  this  ereat  controversy  of 
faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collection  oi  the  tmogt 
remarkable  grins  that  ihall  bft  \>iiegc»  «\>\VA\g4. 
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I  must  not  here  omit  an  accoant  'which  I  lately 
received  of  one  of  these  grinning  matches  from  a 
gentleman,  who,  upon  reading  the  above-men- 
tioned advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee-house 
with  the  following  narrative : — ^Upon  the  taking 
of  Namur,  amidst  other  public  rejoicings  made 
on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  gold  rine  given  by 
a  whig  justice  of  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The 
first  competitor  that  entered  the  li^ts  was  a  black 
swarthy  Frenchman,  who  accidentally  passed  that 
way;  and  being  a  man  naturally  of  a  withered 
look,  and  hard  features,  promised  himself  good 
success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great 
point  of  view,  and  looking  upon  the  company  like 
Milton's  Deatii, 


Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghsflUy  umile  :- 


treating  after  this  manner  the  "humui  Cm 
divine,  and  turning  that  part  of  as,  which  h 
so  great  an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  ii 
age  of  a  monkey;  whether  the  raising  such  iBI 
competitions  among  the  i^orant,  projfXMinff  prii 
for  such  useless  accomplishments,  filling  tne  cm 
mon  people's  heads  with  such  senseless  ambititi 
and  mspirinj^  them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  • 
periority  andpre-eminence has  not  in  itsometUl 
immoral,  as  well  as  ridiculous. — "L. 
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Ilaoc  memini  et  vktum  friutn  oontandn*  Thjnlik 

y»nSd,viktt 

The  whole  debate  in  memorj  I  ntaln. 
When  ThyndB  argued  warmly,  but  in 

There  is  scarce  anjrthing  more  common  tti 
animosities  between  parties  that  cannot  saM 
but  by  their  agreement :  this  was  well  upHHii 
in  the  sedition  of  the  members  of  the  hunum  b« 
in  the  old  Roman  fable.*  It  is  often  the  CMt^ 
lesser  confederate  states  against  a  superior  pow 
which  are  hardly  held  together  though  thcu  M 
nimity  is  necessary  for  their  common  safety ;  I 
this  is  always  the  case  of  the  landed  and  Hadl 
interests  of  Great  Britain :  the  trader  is  M,' 
the  product  of  the  land,  and  the  landed  maa  il 
not  be  clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  tnder;  I 


Freeport,  between  whom  there  is  generally'  a  • 
stant,  thoueh  friendly,  opposition  of  opimona. 
happened  tnat  one  of  the  company,  in  an  hMi 
cal  discourse,  was  observing  that  Caithagiii 


His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each 
side  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a 
ffriu,  and  put  the  country  in  some  pain,  lest  a 
foreigner  should  carry  away  the  honor  of  the  day; 
but  upon  a  farther  tnal  they  found  he  was  master 
only  of  the  merry  grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  malcon- 
tent in  those  days,  and  a  ^reat  master  in  the  ^'hole 
art  of  grinning,  but  particularly  excelled  in  the 
angry  grin.  He  did  nis  part  so  well,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry; 
but  the  justice  being  apprised  by  one  who  stood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  {ginned  in  his  face 

was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  that  a  disaf-  lyeLthose  interests  are  ever  jarring, 
fected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  *T  We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this  it  f 
looked  upon  as  the  best  griiincr  in  the  country,  he  club,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  AaA 
ordered  the  oaths  to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon   "  -   *    ■  ^        ^»  «    _  _ 

his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  grimier  refusing, 
he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.    There 

were  several  other   grotesque  fijrures  that  pre-  _ 

sentcd  themselves,  which  it  would  be  too  tcdiou8i| faith  was  a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  fmi 
to  describe.  I  must  not  however  omit  a  plow-lof  leagues.  Sir  Roger  said  it  could  haid^ 
man,  who  lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  country,!  otherwise :  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the hhI 
and  iK'ing  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lantern- 1  traders  in  the  world;  and  as  gain  is  the  chuf  I 
jaws,  wrung  his  face  into  such  a  hideous  g'rimace,]!  of  ^^^-^  ^  people,  they  never  pursue  any  oAl 
that  every  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  different  the  means  to  it  are  never  reg^arded  :  theywiDal 
distortion.  The  whole  company  stood  astonished  comes  easily,  get  money  honestly;  but  if  not^i 
at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to  will  not  scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  cosHI 
assign  the  prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  businssi  sfl 
hj  one  of  his  antagonists,  that  he  had  practiced  trader's  account,  but  to  overreach  him  who 
with  verjuice  for  some  days  before,  and  had  a  to  his  memory  ?  But  were  that  not  so,  whiiji 
crab  found  upon  him  at  the  very  time  of  grinning ;" 
upon  which  the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared 
it  as  their  opinion,  tLat  he  was  not  tol>e  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  grimier,  and  therefore  ordered  him 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  seen)<«,  at  length  fell  upon  a  cob-  ft)elow  a  gentleman's  charity  to  t&e  poor,  or  hoi 
bier,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  produced  seve-  Eality  among  his  neighbors  I 
ral  new  grins  of  his  own  invention,  having  been  "Oaptain  &ntry  observed  Sir  Andrew  wtgj4 
used  to  cut  faces  for  man^  years  together  over  his  gent  in  hearine;  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  is  t 
last.  At  the  ver^  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  the  discourse,  ny  taking  notice^n  gcnenl,  fr 
feature  out  of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he   the  highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  human 


there  ^at  and  noble  be  expected  from  hiavli 
attention  is  forever  fixed  upon  balaneiBg  I 
books,  and  watching  over  his  expenses?  Ail 
best,  let  frugality  and  parsimony  be  the  t^"^" — " 
ithe  merchant,  how  much  is  his  iMinctaal 


became  the  face  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a  baboon,   there  was   a  secret,  thoujgh   unjust  way,  aai 

men,  of  indulging  the  Beed5  of  ill-naturs  ud '~ 


at  the  fourth  the  head  of  a  bass  viol,  and  at  the 
fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The  whole  assembly 
wondered  at  his  accomplishments,  and  bestowed 
the  ring  on  him  unanimously;  but  what  he  esteem- 
ed more  than  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench,  whom 

he  had  woo(;d  in  vain  for  above  five  years  before,  »       ^ 

was  so  charmed  with  his  grins,  and  tne  applauses  :  age  over  him.  Thus  the  civil  and^militaiyl 
which  he  ret^eived  on  all  sides,  that  she  married  '.  look  upon  each  other  with  much  ill-nataie: 
him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day  wears  soldier  repines  at  the  courtier's  power,  sm 
the  prize  upon   her  finder,  the  cobbler 'having  courtier  rallies  the  soldier's  honor;  or,  (o  « 


by  comparing  their  own   state   of  life  (o  t 
or  another,  and  gnidginff  the   approeck  of  d 
neighbor  to  their  own  happiness ;  and,  oa 
other  side,  he,  who  is  less  at  his  ease,  repinB 
the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  unjustly  the  adfi 


made  use  of  it  as  his  wedding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  imperti- 
nent, if  it  mw  serious  in  the  conclusion.  It 
would  nevertheless  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monstrous  trial 
of  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  in 
aome  measure,  of  an  affront  to  their  species,  in 


to  lower  instances,  the  private  men  in  the  ht 
and  foot  of  an  army,  the  carmen  and  r'^^"^*'^ 
the  city  streets,  mutually  look  upon  each  ol 
with  iu-will,  when  they  are  in  compeCitioB 
quarters,  or  the  way  in  their  respectiye  motioa 

•liviL  mrt.  Dec,  I,  Ub.  1^  oy.  I. 


>rei«r  our  parsimonj  to  nis  nospiiaiii^.  ii 
t  so  many  hogsheads  is  to  be  hospitable, 
lot  contend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue : 
rould  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
|r  artificers,  at  work  tea  days  toother  by 
ointment,  or  so  many  peasants  made  morry 
Etoger's  charge,  are  Uie  men  more  obliged  ? 
e  tne  families  of  the  artificers  will  thank 
B  than  the  household  of  the  peasants  shall 
per.  Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
line  above  the  necessity  or  obligation  of 
nty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain  fur  the  Ko- 
ov^rb  upon  the  Carthaginian  traders ;  the 
I  "were  tlieir  professed  enemies ;  I  am  only 
>  Carthaffinian  histories  have  come  to  our 

we  might  have  been  taught  perhaps  liy 
Mne  proverbs  against  the  Koman  gencrosi- 
gjhting^  for,  and  bestowing,  other  people's 

Bat  since  Sir  Roger  has  taken  occasion, 
1  old  proverb,  to  oe  out  of  humor  with 
nta,  it  should  be  no  offense  to  offer  one  not 
»  old  in  their  defense.    When  a  man  hap- 

bremk  in  Holland,  they  say  of  him,  that 
I  not  kept  true  accounts.'  This  phrase, 
I,  among  us  would  appear  a  soft  or  humo- 
ij  of  speaking,  but  with  that  exact  natio: 
»  the  highest  reproach.  For  a  man  to  b 
n  in  the  calculation  of  his  expense,  in  his 
io  answer  future  demands,  or  to  be  imper- 
'  sanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to  too  great 
\rf,  are  all  instances  of  as  much  infamy,  as 
■jer  nations  to  be  failing  in  courage,  or 
I  honesty. 

nbera  are  so  much  the  measure  of  every- 
hat  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
trate  the  success  of  any  action,  or  the  pru- 
if  any  undertaking  without  them.  I  say 
answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say, 
ttle  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from 
o  is  ever  poring  on  his  cash-book,  or  bal- 

his  aeeounts.'  When  I  have  my  returns 
broad,  I  can  tell  to  a  shilling,  by  the  help 
iben^  the  profit  or  loss  by  my  adventure ; 
Mi^t  also  to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had 
Car  making  it,  either  from  my  own  experi- 
r  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  reasonable 


conuuci  01  ine  gcnuoman  musL  oc  mc  same,  un- 
less, by  scorning  to  be  the  steward,  he  resolves  the 
stcwani  shall  be  the  gentleman.  The  ^'iitleman, 
no  more  than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success  of  any 
action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  adventure.  If  for 
instance,  the  chase  is  his  whole  adventure,  his 
only  returns  must  be  the  st^'s  horns  in  the  ^reat 
hall,  and  the  fox's  nose  upon  the  stable-door. 
Without  doubt  Sir  Roeer  knows  the  full  value  of 
these  returns  ;  and  if  beforehand  he  hud  compu- 
ted the  charges  of  the  chase,  a  gentleman  of  nis 
discretitm  would  certainly  have  hanged  up  all  his 
dofjffi  ;  he  would  never  haVe  brought  back  so  many 
fine  horses  to  the  kennel ;  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of  corn.  If 
such  too  had  been  the  conduct  of  all  his  ancestors, 
he  might  truly  have  boasted  at  tliis  day,  that  the 
antiquity  of  his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by- 
a  trade ;  a  merchant  had  never  been  permit  ted  witn 
his  whole  estate  to  purchase  room  for  his  picture^ 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverley's,  or  to  claim  his 
descent  from  the  maid  of  honor.  But  it  is  very 
happy  for  Sir  Ro|^r  that  the  merchant  paid  so 
dear  for  his  ambition.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
many  other  gentlemen  to  turn  out  of  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  ] 
as  have  been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  thanj 
themselves  ;  and  certainly  he  deserves  the  estate 
a  great  deal  better  who  has  g^t  it  by  his  industry, 
than  ho  who  has  lost  it  by  his  negligence." 
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Otd.  Kem.  Arm.,  r,  625. 
To  flftTe  your  boiue  from  neighbMng  fire  is  hard^ — ^Tatx. 

I  snALL  this  day  entertain  my  readers  with  two 
or  three  letters  I  have  received  from  my  corres- 
pondents :  the  first  discovers  to  mo  a  species  of 
icmalos  which  have  hitherto  escaped  my  notioe, 
and  is  as  follows : 


n 


Mr.  Spkctatob, 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


of.  I  at  first  looked  on  her  myself  with  the  high- 
est contempt,  could  divert  myself  with  her  airs  for 
half  au  hour,  nud  afterward  take  up  my  Plutarch 
with  ^eat  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  but  was  a  little 
▼excd  to  find  that  in  less  than  a  month  she  had 
eoDsiderably  stolen  upon  my  time,  so  that  I  re- 
solved to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the  Jezebel, 
who,  as  I  suppose,  might  think  it  a  diminution  to 
her  honor  to  nave  the  number  of  her  gazers  les- 
•eued,  resolved  not  to  part  with  me  so,  and  began 
to  play  so  many  new  tricks  at  her  window,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  observing  her.  I 
verily  believe  she  put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a 
new  wax  Kiby  on  purpose  to  plague  me  ;  she  used 
to  dandle  and  play  with  this  figure  as  imperti- 
nently as  if  it  had  been  a  real  child :  sometimes 
she  would  let  fall  a  glove  or  a  pin-cushion  in  the 
■treet,  and  shut  or  open  her  casement  three  or  four 
times  in  u  minute.  When  I  had  almost  weaned 
myself  from  tliis,  she  came  in  her  shift  sleeves, 
and  dn\sM>d  at  the  window.  I  had  no  way  left, 
but  to  let  down  the  curtains,  which  I  submitted 
to,  tliough  it  considerably  darkened  my  room,  and 
was  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  the  bet- 
ter ol  her ;  but.  was  surprised  the  next  moraing  to 
hear  her  talking  out  of  her  window  quite  across 
the  street,  with  another  woman  that  lods^es  over 
me.  I  am  since  informed  that  she  made  her  a 
visit,  and  got  acquainted  with  her  within  three 
hours  after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains. 

"Sir,  I  am  plagued  every  moment  rn  the  day, 
one  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chambers  ;  and  tne 
Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  though 
I  am  not  looking  at  her,  I  am  listening  to  her  im- 
pertinent dialogues,  that  pass  over  my  head.  I 
would  inmiediately  change  my  lodgings,  but  that 
I  think  it  might  look  like  a  plain  confession  that 
I  am  conquered  ;  and  beside  this,  I  am  told  that 
most  quarters  of  the  town  are  infested  with  these 
creatures.  If  they  are  so,  I  am  sure  it  is  such  an 
abuse,  as  a  lover  of  learning  and  silence  ought  to 
take  notice  of.  *'  I  am.  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 

I  am  afraid  by  some  lines  in  this  letter,  that  my 
young  student  is  touched  with  a  distemper  whicn 
ne  hardly  seems  to  dream  of,  and  is  too  far  gone 
in  it  to  receive  advice.  However,  I  shall  animad- 
vert in  due  time,  on  the  abuse  which  he  mentions, 
having  myselfobscrved  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near 
the  Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw 
up  the  eyes  of  younf  Templars,  that  at  the  same 
time  they  may  see  uiem  stumble  in  an  unlucky 
gutter  wnich  runs  under  the  window. 

"Mb.  Spectator, 

"  I  have  lately  read  the  conclusion  of  your  forty- 
seventh  speculation  upon  butts  with  great  plea- 
sure and  have  ever  since  been  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  is  extremely  neces- 
sary to  enliven  conversation.  I  had  an  entertain- 
ment last  week  upon  the  water  for  a  lady  to  whom 
I  make  my  addresses,  with  several  of  our  friends 
of  both  sexes.  To  divert  the  company  in  general, 
and  to  show  my  mistress  in  particular  my  genius 
for  raillery,  I  took  one  of  the  most  celebrated  butts 
in  town  aUmg  with  me.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
■hame  and  confusion  that  I  must  acquaint  you 
witli  the  sequel  of  my  adventure.  As  soon  as  we 
were  got  into  the  boat,  I  played  a  sentence  or  two 
at  my  butt,  which  I  thought  very  smart.,  when  my 
ill-senius.  who  I  verily  believe  inspinnihim  pure- 
ly lor  my  destnictiou,  suggested  to  him  such  a  re- 
^7»  CIS  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  side.  I  was 
oashed  at  so  unexpected  a  turn ;  which  the  butt 
perceiving,  resolved  not  to  let  me  recover  myself. 
and  pursuing  his  victory,  rallied  and  tossed  me  in 
A  moat  unmerciful  ana  barbarous  manner  until 


'  we  came  to  Chelsea.    I  had  some  imall 
while  we  were  eating  cheeae-caket ;  but 

j  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with  hi9  fonner  gM 

I  fortune,  and  equal  diversion  to  the  whole  caam 
ny.  In  short.  Sir,  I  must  ingennoualy  own  tM 
never  was  so  handled  in  all  my  life ;  and  to  cm 
plete  my  misfortune,  I  am  ainee  told  that  the  M 
flushed  with  his  late  victory,  haa  made  a  viitt  i 
two  to  the  dear  object  of  my  wishes,  so  that  I  ■ 
at  once  in  dan^r  of  losing  all  my  j>retensioM  I 
wit,  and  my  mistress  into  the  bargain.  This,  8 
is  a  true  account  of  pay  present  troublefl,  vUi 
you  are  the  more  obliged  to  assist  me  in,  as  ji 
were  yourself  in  a  ^^reat  measure  the  canss  ( 
them,  by  recommendme  to  us  an  instrument,  ■ 
not  instructing  us  at  the  same  time  how  to  |l 

'  upon  it. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  miffht  aot^ 
highly  convenient,  that  all  butts  shoula  wesr  i 
inscription  affixed  to  some  part  of  their  bodi 
showing  on  which  side  they  are  to  be  coos  I 
and  if  any  of  them  are  persona  of  unequal  tm 
pers,  there  should  be  some  method  taken  to  iafti 
the  world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attaek  tifl 
and  when  yon  had  best  let  them  alone.  Bat» 
mitting  these  matters  to  your  mors  serious 
oration, 

"lam.  Sir,  yoon,"  Sift 

I  have,  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several  tM 
gentlemen  under  the  same  misfortune  wtUi  I 

5 resent  correspondent.  The  best  role  I  eaa  1 
own  for  them  to  avoid  the  like  calamities  ftrf 
future,  is  thoroughly  to  consider,  not  only  irii4 
their  companions  are  weak,  but  whether  dMDsA 
are  wits. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from 
and  being  credibly  informed  that  what  it 
is  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  give  it  mj 
was  sent  to  me.: 

"Mb.  Spectator,  Exeter,  SepLi 

"  You  were  pleased  in  a  late  specnlation  tsM 
notice  of  the  inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  I 
country,  in  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  witt.j 
fashions.  But  there  is  another  miarortODS  wU 
we  are  subject  to,  and  is  no  less  grieyons  thsBf 
fonner,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  your  olMtf 
tion.  I  mean  the  having  things  |>alined  apott 
for  London  fashions,  which  were  never  ones hM 
of  there. 

"A  lady  of  this  place  had  some  time 
box  of  the  newest  ribbons  sent  down  by  the  4 
Whether  it  was  her  own  malicious  inveatioif 
the  wantonness  of  a  London  milliner,  I  am  I 
able  to  inform  you ;  but,  among  the  rast»  tb 
was  one  cherry-colored  ribbon,  conaistinff  of  ibi 
half  a  dozen  yards,  made  up  in  the^^nm  o 
small  headdress.  The  aforesaid  lady  had  thi 
surance  to  affirm,  amid  a  circle  of  female  iav 
itors  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  B 
that  this  was  the  newest  fashion  worn  at  W 
Accordingly,  the  next  Sunday,  we  had  aevenl 
males,  who  came  to  churen  with  their  ha 
dressed  wholly  in  ribbons,  and  looked  lihf 
man^  victims  ready  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  i 
a  reigning  mode  among  us.  At  the  same  tioM 
have  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  take  the  liberie 
appear  in  all  public  places  without  any  button 
their  coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  li 
silver  hasps,  though  our  freshest  advices  ft 
London  make  no  mention  of  any  such  fasU 
and  we  are  sometimes  shy  of  aflordin^  matte 
the  button -inakers  for  a  second  petition. 

"  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the  pnblk 
that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  Londoa 
oonsist  of  the  most  sklllfu  persona  of  both  sa 
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r  Use  inspection  of  modes  and  fasliions;  and 
lat  hereafter  no  person  or  persons  shall  presume 
I  appear  singularly  habited  in  any  part  of  the 
rODtry,  without  a  testimonial  from  the  aforesaid 
ciety.  that  their  dress  is  answerable  to  the  mode 
London.  By  tliis  means,  Sir,  we  shall  know  a 
Stie  whereabout  we  are. 

''If  you  could  brin^f  this  matter  to  bear,  you 
oold  Tenr  much  oblige  great  numbers  of  your 
nntry  friends :  and  among  tlie  rest,  your  very 
imUeMryant, 
X.  "  Jack  Modish." 
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pomlUo  (ehuiton  mi*),  tota  memm  sal. 

LocE.,  !▼,  IIM. 
A  UttI*,  pretty,  witty,  rhsnuing  itMl 

TbCee  are,  in  the  following  letter  matters,  which 
a  bachelor,  cannot  be  suppospcl  to  be  acquainted 
itk :  therefore  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  upon 
PBlil  further  consideration,  but  leave  the  autnor 
the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his  own  way. 

Ma.  SrxcTATOE, 

"I  do  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  of 
«r  papers  to  understand  human  life  pretty  well; 
A  there  are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot 
■aibly  have  a  true  notion  of,  in  a  single  life, 
eaa  are  such  as  respect  the  married  state ;  other- 
tie  1  cannot  account  for  your  having  overlooked 
my  good  sort  of  people,  which  are  commonly 
lira  in  scorn  'the  Hen-pecked.'  You  are  to 
iderBtand  that  I  am  one  of  those  innocent  mor- 
la  who  Bufier  derision  under  that  word,  for  being 
vcmed  by  the  best  of  wives.  It  would  be 
Mth  your  consideration  to  enter  into  the  nature 

affection  itself,  and  tell  us,  according  to  your 
kOoaophy,  why  it  is  that  our  dears  shall  dio  as 
ej  will  with  us ;  shall  be  froward,  ill-natured, 
Huning ;  sometimes  whine,  at  others  rail,  then 
'oon  away,  then  come  to  life,  have  the  use  of 
each  to  the  greatest  fluency  imaginable,  and  then 
ik  away  again,  and  all  because  they  fear  we  do 
C  love  'them  enuugh ;  that  is,  the  poor  things 
re  Ds  ao  heartily,  that  they  cannot  tnink  it  pos- 
de  we  should  be  able  to  fove  them  in  so  great 
ilegree.  which  makes  them  take  on  so.  I  say, 
r,  a  true  eood-natured  man,  whom  rakes  and 
Mfftinie^  call  hen-pecked,  shall  fall  into  all  these 
ftreot  modes  witn  his  dear  life,  and  at  the  same 
oe  aee  they  arc  wholly  put  on  ;  and  yet  not  be 
Grd-bearted  enough  to  tell  the  dear  good  creature 
at  she  is  a  hypocrite. 

**  This  sort  of  good  men  is  very  frequent  in  the 
ipnlous  and  wealthy  city  of  London,  and  is  the 
ae  hen-pecked  man.  1  ne  kind  creature  cannot 
teak  through  his  kindnesses  so  far  as  to  come  to 
I  explanation  with  the  tender  soul,  and  therefore 
les  on  to  conifuit  )ivr  when  nothing  ails  her,  to 
»pea!«  her  when  she  is  not  anjn'y,  and  to  give 
T  his  ca.«h  when  he  knows  she  d(K?s  not  want  it; 
ther  than  be  uneasy  for  a  whole  month,  which 

computi'd  liy  haru -hearted  men,  the  space  of 
oe  wnirh  <i  frowurd  woman  takes  to  come  to 
•rself,  if  you  have  conrajft^  to  !*tan<l  out. 
•' Thore  are  inderd  sevc^ral  other  species  of  the 
•n-p«^kfd.  and  in  tny  fipinion  thev  are  certainly 
e  best  «u>iierr^  thr  qiiwn  ha-i ;  and  for  that  rea- 
D  I  take  it  to  !k'  your  duty  to  korp  us  above 
•ntenipt . 

••1  do  not  know  whether  I  make  niysj'lf  under- 
■jod  in  I  hi*  «'pro«Mitati<in  (»f  a  hi'ii-pe<'ki»<l  life. 
:t  I  shall  take  l**av<»  to  ;^ivo  you  an  arrount  of 
rw.*lf,  and  my  own  sp<iu««e.  Vou  are  to  know 
at  I  am  reckoned  no  fo<»l.  have  on  several  occa- 
ifiB  been  tried  whether  I  will  take  ill-usage. 
id  the  event  has  been  to  my  advantage;  and 


yet  there  is  not  such  a  slave  in  Turkey  as  I 
am  to  my  dear.  She  has  a  good  share  of  wit,  and 
is  what  you  call  a  very  pretty  agreeable  woman. 
I  perfectly  dote  on  her,  and  my  affection  to  her 
^ives  me  all  the  anxieties  imap^nable  but  that  of 
jealousy.  My  being  thus  conmient  of  her,  I  take, 
as  much  as  I  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be  the  rea- 
son, that  whatever  she  does,  though  it  be  ever  so 
much  against  my  inclination,  there  is  still  left 
something  in  her  manner  that  is  amiable.  She 
will  sometimes  look  at  me  with  an  assumed  gran- 
deur, and  pretend  to  resent  that  I  have  not  had 
respect  enough  for  her  opinion  in  such  an  in- 
stance in  company.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
pretty  aneer  she  is  in,  and  then  she  pretends  ahe 
IS  used  liae  a  child.  In  a  word,  our  great  debate 
is,  which  has  the  superiority  in  point  of  under- 
standing. She  is  eternally  forming  an  argument 
of  debiSe :  to  which  I  very  indolently  answer, 
'  Thou  art  mighty  pretty.'  To  this  she  answers, 
'AH  the  world  but  you  think  I  have  as  much 
sense  as  yourself.'  I  repeat  to  her,  'Indeed  you 
are  pretty.'  Upon  this  there  is  no  patience  ;  she 
will  throw  down  anything  about  her,  stamp,  and 
pull  off  her  head-clothes.  'Fie,  my  dear,'  say  I, 
'  how  can  a  woman  of  your  sense  fail  into  such  an 
intemperate  ngeV  This  is  an  argument  that 
never  fails.  'Indeed,  my  dear,'  says  she,  'you 
make  me  mad  sometimes,  so  you  do,  with  the  silly 
way  you  have  of  treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot.' 
Well,  what  have  I  got  by  putting  her  in  a  good 
humor  ?  Nothing,  but  that  I  must  convince  her 
of  my  good  opinion  by  my  practice ;  and  then  1 
am  to  give  her  possession  of  my  little  ready 
money,  and,  for  a  day  and  a  half  foUowins^,  dis- 
like all  she  dislikes,  and  extol  everything  sne  ap- 
proves. I  am  so  exquisitely  fond  of  this  darling, 
that  I  seldom  see  any  of  my  friends,  am  uneasy 
in  all  companies  till  I  see  her  again  ;  and  when  I 
come  home  she  is  in  the  dumps,  because  she  says 
she  is  sure  I  came  so  soon  only  because  I  think 
her  handsome.  I  dare  not  upon  this  occasion 
laugh;  but  though  I  am  one  of  the  warmest 
churchmen  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at 
the  times,  because  she  is  a  violent  Whig.  Upon 
this  we  talk  politics  so  long,  that  she  is  convinced 
I  kiss  her  for  her  wisdom.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  me  to  ask  her  some  question  conceniinc^ 
the  constitution,  which  she  answers  me  in  general 
out  of  Harrington's  Oceana.  Then  I  commend 
her  strange  memory,  and  her  arm  is  immediately 
locked  in  mine.  While  I  keep  her  in  this  temper 
she  plays  before  me,  sometimes  dancing  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  sometimes  striking  an  air  at 
her  spinnet,  varying  her  posture  and  tier  charms 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  in  continual  pleasure. 
She  will  play  the  fool  if  I  allow  her  to  be  wise  ; 
hut  if  she  suspects  I  like  her  for  her  trifling,  she 
immediately  grows  grave. 

"  Thes<*  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken,  and 
I  carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men  ; 
but  my  application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  hen- 
peck^  in  general,  and  I  desire  a  dissertation  from 
you  in  defense  of  us.  You  have,  as  ]  am  informed, 
verv  good  authorities  in  otir  favor,  and  hope  yoii 
will  not  omit  the  mention  f>f  the  renowned  So- 
crates, and  his  philosophic  rpHigiiation  to  his  wife 
Xantippe.  This  would  be  a  very  good  ofllce  to 
the  world  in  general,  for  the  hen-pecJccd  are  pow- 
erful in  their  qualities  and  numbers,  not  only  in 
cities,  but  in  courts ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ever 
the  most  obsequious,  in  the  former  the  most 
woalthv  of  all  men.  When  you  have  considerwl 
wedloclc  thorou'jhly,  you  ouj^ht  to  enter  into  the 
stiburbs  of  inatninony,  and  give  us  an  account  of 
the  thraldom  of  kind  keepers,  and  irresolute  lov- 
ers ;  the  keepers  who  caunol  <:^\i\\.  VXieVt  Itit  Qii«!&, 
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thoagh  tbey  see  their  approaching  ruin  ;  the  lovers 
who  dare  not  marry,  though  they  know  they  never 
shall  be  happy  witnout  the  mistresses  whom  they 
cannot  purchase  on  other  terms. 

"  What  will  be  a  greater  embellishment  to  your 
discourse  will  be,  that  you  may  find  instances  of 
the  haughty,  the  proud,  the  frolic,  the  stubborn, 
who  are  each  of  them  in  secret  downright  slaves 
to  their  wives  or  mistresses.  I  must  beg  of  you 
in  the  last  place  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise 
and  valiant  in  all  ages  have  been  hen-pecked ; 
and  that  the  sturdy  tempers  who  are  not  slaves  to 
affection,  owe  that  exemption  to  their  being  en- 
thralled by  ambition,  avarice,  or  some  meaner 
passion.  1  have  ten  thousand  thousand  things 
more  to  say,  but  my  wife  sees  me  writine,  and 
will,  accoraing  to  custom,  be  consulted,  if  I  do 
not  seal  this  immediately.  "  Yours, 

T.  "Nathahixl  Hknboo0t." 


No.  177.]   SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29, 1711. 

.  I.  QoLi enlin  bonus,  aat  ftoe  dJgniu 

Axvana,  qualem  CereriB  Tult  mm  sacerdofl, 

UlU  altona  ilM  cretUt  maU? Juv.,  Sat.  xv,  140. 

Who  ean  all  seime  of  othen*  Ula  epcape, 

la  but  a  brute,  at  best,  in  human  ■hapa.— Tatk. 

In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers  I  treated  of 
good-nature,  as  it  is  the  eflect  of  constitution  ;  I 
shall  now  speak  of  it  as  a  moral  virtue.  The  first 
may  make  a  man  easy  in  himself  and  agreeable  to 
others,  but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  it.  A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praised 
upon  this  account,  than  because  he  has  a  regular 
pulse,  or  a  eood  digestion.  This  good-ns^ure, 
nowever,  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden 
somewhere  calls  a  "milkiness  of  blood,"  is  an 
admirable  groundwork  for  the  other.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  try  our  good-nature,  whether  it  arises 
from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded 
in  the  animal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature :  in  a 
word,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  entitled  to  any  other 
reward,  beside  that  secret  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment of  mind  which  is  essential  to  it,  and  the 
kind  reception  it  procures  us  in  the  world,  we 
must  examine  it  b^  the  following  rules : 

First;  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversity;  if  otherwise,  it  is  to  oe  looked 
uj^n  as  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  the 
mind  from  some  new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a  more 
kindly  circulation  of  the  Diood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
mentions  a  cunning  solicitor,  who  would  never 
ask  a  favor  of  a  great  man  before  dinner  ;  but  took 
care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  partj 
petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  ana  his 
appetites  iu  good  humor.  Such  a  transient,  tem- 
porary good-nature  as  this,  is  not  that  philan- 
thropy, that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves 
the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  good- 
nature to  the  t«st,  is  to  consider  whether  it  operates 
according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  duty  :  for  if, 
notwithstanding  its  general  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, it  makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects, 
if  it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  toward  the  dc- 
servinfl^  and  the  undpservinc^,  if  it  relieves  alike 
the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself  up  to 
the  first  petitioner  ana  lights  upon  any  one  ratlier  j 
by  accident  than  choice,  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable 
instinct,  but  must  not  assume  tnc  name  of  a  moral 
virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the  ex- 
amining ourselves,  whether  or  no  wc  arc  able  to 
exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage,  and  employ  it 
on  proper  objects,  notwithstanding  any  little  pain. 


want,  or  inconvenience  which  mij  ariBe  to  ov- 
selves  from  it.  In  a  word,  whether  we  are  ^nUinf 
to  risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  our  repotatioa, 
or  health,  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Among  all  these  expressions  of  ffbod-natnra  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  nn&r  the  ftoml 
name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  reUeyiiiff  titt 
indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which 
offers  itself  to  ns  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  sffsj 
place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  ereiy  one  vis 
is  provided  witJi  any  competency  of  Ibrtane  man 
than  sufiScient  for  the  necessanes  of  lile,  tD  liy 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for  the  xm 
of  the  poor.  Tnis  I  would  look  upon  as  an  oft^ 
ing  to  Him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  thi 
use  of  those  whom,  in  the  passage  hereafter  ma- 
tioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own  repigaentfr 
tives  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  we  shooU 
manage  our  charity  with  such  pmdenee  and  esa- 
tion,  that  we  may  not  hurt  our  own  friends  m 
relations,  while  we  are  doing  good  to  thoas  vis 
are  stmngers  to  ns. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  bj  an  k- 
ample  than  by  a  rufe. 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  a  universal  good-nstan; 
and  generous  beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortau: 
but  withal  so  prudent  in  the  economy  of  his  sl- 
fairs,  that  what  goes  out  in  charitj  is  made  19  W 
good  management.  Eugenius  has  what  the  mfl 
calls  £300  a  year ;  but  never  values  hinaself  sbofi 
nine  score,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the 
tenth  part,  which  he  always  appropriates  to  chs^ 
itable  uses.  To  this  sum  he  frequently  Biakai 
other  voluntary  additions,  inson^uch  that  m  a  good 
year,  for  such  ne  accounts  those^  in  whidi  be  hM 
been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than  oidinsit; 
he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum  to  the  Mm 
and  indigent.  Eugenius  prescribes  to  hinuea 
many  particular  days  of  fasting  and  abstinsne^ 
in  order  to  increase  his  private  bank  of  chari^, 
and  sets  aside  what  would  be  the  current  ezpeaM 
of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He  ofta 
^oes  afoot  where  his  business  calls  him,  andjt 
the  end  of  his  walk  has  given  a  shillinff,  wlid 
in  his  ordinary  methods  of  expense  woold  hsM 
^ne  for  coach-nire,  to  the  first  necessitoas  pOTi 
Uiat  has  fallen  in  his  way.  I  have  known  ui^ 
when  he  has  been  goinjg  to  a  play  or  an  Hf&K 
divert  the  money,  which  was  designed  for  ttift 
purpose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  \m 
met  witli  m  the  street;  and  afterward  pass  Ui 
evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a  friend'a  nia-sidi^ 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  than  hi 
could  have  received  from  the  most  ezquialto  •■ 
tertainments  of  the  theater.  By  these  meaaa  hi 
is  generous  without  impoverisning  himself,  vA 
enioys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  propertjf  of 
otners. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  pririto 
affEurs,  who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  mM- 
ner,  without  any  disadvantage  to  themadves,  ff 
prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  somctiiaii 
sacrificing  a  diversion  or  convenience  to  the  poor, 
and  turning  the  usual  course  of  our  expenses  infe» 
a  better  channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  tht 
most  prudeut  and  convenient,  but  the  most  uMri- 
torious  piece  of  charity,  which  we  can  put  is 
practice.  By  this  metliod,  we  in  some  measun 
share  the  necessities  of  the  poor  at  the  aame  tine 
that  we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourselves  not  onlf 
their  patrons,  but  their  fellow-sufierers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  his  Bs- 
ligio  M<Hlici,  in  which  he  describes  his  charitif 
in  several  licroic  instances,  and  with  a  noble  heSt 
of  sentiment,  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Proverin 
of  Solomon,  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendilh 
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i>  the  l^ird  :*'*  There  ia  more  rhetoric  in  that 
oe  Hentence.  8ayii  he,  than  in  a  library  of  ler- 
Miiu;  and,  indeed,  if  those  Bentences  were  under- 
Uiod  by  the  reader,  with  the  same  emphasis  as 
bey  are  delivered  by  the  author,  we  needed  not 
boM  Tolumes  of  instructions,  but  might  be  hon- 
it  bgr  an  epiiome.f 

This  passage  of  Scripture  is,  indeed,  wonder- 
qHj  persuasive ;  but  1  think  the  same  thought  is 
Bruo  much  farther  in  the  New  Testament, 
rhoe  our  Savior  tells  us,  in  a  most  pathetic  man- 
Mr,  that  he  shall  hereafter  reeard  the  clothing  of 
be  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  nungry,  and  the  vis- 
tiiig  of  the  imprisoned,  as  offices  done  to  himself, 
■d  re«'ard  them  accordingly 4  Pursuant  to  those 
entiyi—  in  Uoly  Scripture,  1  have  somewhere 
wt  with  the  epitaph  oi  a  charitable  man,  which 
as  Tery  much  pleased  me.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
rords,  but  the  bense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose  : 
that  I  spent  1  lost ;  what  1  possessed  is  left  to 
than;  what  I  nve  away  remains  with  me.} 
Since  I  am  tiius  insensibly  engaged  in  sacred 
lit,  1  cannot  furbear  making  an  extract  of  sev- 
nd  passages  whicli  1  have  always  read  with  great 
elight  in  the  liook  of  Job.  It  is  the  account 
'hich  that  holy  man  gives  of  his  behavior  in  the 
■ya  uf  his  prosperity,  and  if  considered  only  as 
Aumau  composition,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  cnar- 
able  and  g«iod-uatured  man  tnaii  is  to  be  met 
ith  in  any  tither  author. 

""Oh  that  1  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
i^a  when  God  pre.serTi>d  me  :  wnen  his  candle 
luied  upon  my  liead,  and  when  by  his  li^ht  I 
alked  through  darkness  ;  when  the  Almighty 
ae  yet  with  me  ;  when  my  children  were  about 
m;  when  1  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the 
ickpoured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. 
*  When  the  ear  heard  Tue,  then  it  blessed  me ; 
ad  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me. 
aeaase  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
(theriess,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
he  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
lOM  upon  me,  and  1  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
Ag  fur  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
■e  I  to  the  lame;  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
M  eause  which  1  knew  not  I  searched  out.  Did 
It  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  If  was  not 
J  ioul  grieved  fur  the  poor  ¥  Let  me  be  weigh- 
IIB  an  even  balance,  tliat  God  may  know  mine 
itegrity.  If  1  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man- 
vrant  or  of  my  iiiaid-servaiit  when  they  contend- 
I  with  me;  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth 
p?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer 
un?  Did  not  he  that  mode  me  in  the  womb, 
lake  him?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the 
omb  ?  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their 
Baire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to 
il :  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and 
le  Cuherleaa  hath  not  eaten  thereof :  If  I  have 
«B  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  |K>or 
ithout  covt'ring ;  If  his  loins  have  not  blessed 
e,  and  if  he  were  not  wanned  with  the  fleece  of 
J  sheep:  If  I  have  lifted  up  m^r  hand  against  the 
iherlerts,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  K&te  ;  then 
t  mine  arm  fall  from  mv  ehoulder-uladc,  and 
ine  arm  be  broken  from  tne  bone.  If  I  have  re- 
at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  mc,  or 


lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him :  (neither 
have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a 
curse  to  his  soul).  The  stranecr  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doon  to  the  traveler. 
If  my  land  cry  against  mc,  or  that  the  furrows 
likewise  therefore  complain  :  If  I  have  eaten  the 
fhiits  thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
ownere  thereof  to  lose  their  life  ;  let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley ."< 
li. 


<i 


•Viev.,  xiz,  17. 

f  ■ro«n*9  C«l.  Mclid,  put  II,  »«ct.  13,  f,  ICoO,  p.  20. 

iltett.,xxT,  31.  itnq. 

•Tbs  •pteph  •ilwlod  to  1*  (or  wm)  in  8t.  Ocoiye'H  Cburch 

Jkmemtum  in  Yorbhin,  mm  mni  in  obi  EnfclUli  thus: — 

■ow  BOW,  who  b  Loan?  That  I  iipoiit,  Uiat  1  had; 

I,  JloUn  of  Duatcuttnw,  That  I  gaTc,  thjU  I  haro ; 

Aad  Margarift  my  l^arv  That  I  left,  that  I  liMt. 

A.  D_  1579. 
■Ih  Bobntns  Qjrka,  who  in  thb  world  dll  rrign  ttartf^ 
man  jmob  maA  stvao,  and  jet  UtwI  ooi  one. 


No.  178.]    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  ^,  1711. 

Comla  in  uzorom Iloa.  2  Ep.  ii,  183. 

CItU  to  hla  wifo.— Popi. 

I  cANiroT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter  >- 

Ma.  SPKCTAToa, 

"  I  am  but  too  good  a  judge  of  your  paper  of 
the  15th  instant,  which  is  a  master-piece ;  1  mean 
that  of  iealousy :  but  I  think  it  unworthv  of  you 
to  speak  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man, 
and  not  to  mention  also  the  pangs  of  it  in  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  Tou  have  very  judiciously, 
and  with  the  greatest  penetration  imaginable, 
considered  it  as  woman  is  the  creature  oi  whom 
the  diffidence  is  raised ;  but  not  a  word  of  a  man, 
who  is  so  unmerciful  as  to  move  jealousy  in  hia 
wife,  and  not  care  whether  she  is  so  or  not.  It  is 
possible  you  may  not  believe  there  are  such  ty- 
rants in  tne  world ;  but  alas,  I  can  tell  vou  of'^a 
man  who  is  ever  out  of  humor  in  his  wife's  com- 
pany, and  the  pleasantest  man  in  the  world  every- 
where else ;  the  neatest  sloven  at  home  when  ne 
appears  to  none  but  his  family,  and  most  exactly 
well  dressed  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  Sir,  is  it  d 
course,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly  into  a  man's 
power  without  possibility  of  appeal  to  any  other  ju- 
risdiction but  his  own  reflections,  is  so  little  an  ob- 
ligation to  a  gentleman,  that  he  can  be  offended 
and  fall  into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  see  him  m  a  cloudy  mood  T 
I  pretend  to  no  succor,  and  hope  for  no  relief  but 
from  himself ;  and  yet  he  that  has  sense  and  jus- 
tice in  everything  else,  never  reflects,  that  to  come 
home  only  to  ueep  off  an  intemperance,  and 
spend  all  the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  pun- 
i^ment,  cannot  but  give  the  anguish  of  a  jealous 
mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as  if  he  were 
l^ing  to  a  court,  and  returns  as  if  he  were  enter- 
ing a  jail.  I  could  add  to  this,  that  from  his  com- 
gauy  aikd  his  usual  discourse,  he  does  not  scruple 
eing  thought  an  abandoned  man,  as  to  his  mo- 
rals. Your  own  imagination  will  say  enough  to 
you  concerning  the  condition  of  me  his  wife;  and 
I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  represent  to 
him,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured,  and  reads  you 
much,  that  the  moment  I  hear  the  door  shut  after 
him,  I  throw  myself  upon  my  bed,  and  drown 
the  child  he  is  so  fond  of  with  my  teare,  and  often 
frighten  it  with  my  cries  ;  that  I  curse  my  being ; 
that  I  run  to  my  glass  all  over  bathed  in  sorrows, 
and  help  the  utterance  of  my  inward  anguish  by 
beholding  the  gush  of  my  own  calamities  as  my 
tears  fall  from  my  eyes.  This  looks  like  an  ima- 
gined picture  to  tell  you,  but  indeed  this  is  one  of 
my  pastimes.  Hitherto  I  have  only  told  jou  the 
general  temper  of  my  mind,  how  snail  I  give  you 
an  account  of  the  distraction  of  it  ?  Could  you 
but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one  moment  in  my 
resentment,  and  at  the  ensuing  minute  when  1 
place  him  in  the  condition  my  anger  would  bring 
nim  to,  how  compassionate  ;  it  would  give  you 
some  notion  how  miserable  I  am,  and  how  little  I 


•  Jdi^  ziiz,  S^  tte^  uz,  tt,  eto:;  xixl.  ^  «te^  VMriA. 
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deserve  it.  When  I  remonstnite  with  the  peat- 
est  gentlenesfl  that  is  possible  a^inst  unhand- 
Bome  appearances,  and  that  married  persons  are 
under  particular  rules ;  when  he  is  in  the  best  hn- 
mor  to  receive  this,  I  am  answered  onlj.  That  I 
expose  my  own  reputation  and  sense  if  I  appear 
jealous.  I  wish,  good  Sir,  you  would  take  this 
into  serious  consideration,  and  admonish  hus- 
bands and  wives  what  terms  thev  ought  to  keep 
toward  each  other.  Your  thougnts  on  this  im- 
portant subject  will  have  the  greatest  reward,  that 
which  descends  on  such  as  feel  the  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted^  Give  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
"  Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

"  Celinda." 

I  had  it  in  my  thoughts,  before  I  received  the  let- 
ter of  this  lady,  to  consider  this  dreadful  passion  in 
the  mind  of  a  woman;  and  the  smart  she  seems  to 
feel  docs  not  abate  the  inclination  I  had  to  recom- 
mend to  husbands  a  more  regular  behavior,  than  to 
give  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those  who 
u>ve  them,  nay,  whose  torments  would  be  abated 
if  they  did  not  love  them. 

It  18  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is  made  of 
this  inexpressible  injury,  and  how  easily  men  get 
into  a  habit  of  being  least  agreeable,  where  they 
are  most  obliged  to  be  so.  But  this  subject  de- 
■erves  a  distinct  speculation,  and  I  shall  observe 
for  a  day  or  two  the  behavior  of  two  or  three  hap- 
py pairs  I  am  acquainted  with,  before  I  pretend 
to  make  a  system  of  conjugal  morality.  I  design 
in  the  first  place  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
and  there  I  xnow  where  to  meet  one  who  practices 
all  the  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  in  the  duty  of  a 
husband.  When  he  was  a  bachelor,  much  busi- 
ness made  him  particularly  negliiBfent  in  his  habit; 
but  now  there  is  no  young  lover  living  so  exact  in 
the  care  of  his  person.  One  who  asked  why'  he 
was  so  long  washing  his  mouth,  and  so  delicate 
in  the  choice  and  wearing  of  his  linen,  was  an- 
swered: "Because  there  is  a  woman  of  merit 
obliged  to  receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  make  her  inclination  go  along 
wiUi  her  duty." 

If  a  man  would  give  himself  leave  to  think,  he 
would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  de- 
bauchery and  innocence  could  live  in  commerce 
together :  or  hope  that  flesh  and  blood  is  capable 
of  so  strict  an  alliance,  as  that  a  fine  woman  must 
go  on  to  improve  herself  till  she  is  as  good  and  im- 
passive as  an  angel,  only  to  preserve  fidelity  to  a 
DTute  and  a  satvr.  The  lady  who  desires  mo  for 
hor  sake  to  end  one  of  my  papers  with  the  follow- 
ing letter,  I  am  persuaded  thinks  such  a  perseve- 
rance very  impracticable : 

**  Husband, 

"  Stay  more  at  home.  I  know  where  you  visited 
at  seven  of  the  clock  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
eolonel  whom  you  charged  me  to  see  no  more  is  in 
town. 

T.  "Maetha  HoosEwm." 


speculations  of  wit  and  humor ;  the  otheiB  an 
those  of  a  more  solemn  and  Boher  torn,  who  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  papers  of  morality  and  soond 
sense.  The  former  ciJl  everything  that  is  terioai, 
stupid ;  the  latter  look  upon  everything  as  impsr- 
tinent  tliat  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  alwayi  gtun, 
one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off  from  mti 
were  I  always  merry,  I  should  lose  the  otbtr.    I 


Ko.  179.1    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25, 1711. 

C^ntunv  wnirtruin  n^ntAnt  cxpertm  frufdi: 
O'M  iim^trmiut  au-cti'm  )i'iem.st*  rluunneis 
Omni'  tulit  imnt'tum  qui  xniMSuit  utile  (luldf 
Lcctori>ui  (Ic'lfctaiid  s  puriterque  moncndo. 

Hoe.,  Ars.  Poet,  v,  311. 

Old  iipre  id  nnlr  frnid  of  mnnil  truth, 
L(M-tan.'H  t<i«»  pniv»»  dUfCU't  A^pirinir  youth; 
But  he  whii  Mcndi*  int^tnii-ti  lu  with  delight, 
Wioii  evury  roa'l**r,  lu.r  in  vuia  vhidl  writ«. — ^P. 

I  MAT  cast  my  readers  under  two  general  divis- 
ions, the  mercurial  and  the  saturnine.  The  first 
are  the  gay  part  of  my  disciples,  who  require 


make  it,  therefore,  my  endeavor  to  find  out 
tainments  for  both  kinds,  and  by  thai  meant,  pv* 
Jiaps,  consult  the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  ahindd 
do,  did  I  always  write  to  the  paiticolar  tarta  cf 
either.  As  they  neither  of  them  know  whiA  I 
proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader,  who  takea  id 
my  paper  in  order  to  to  diverted,  very  often  fldb 
himself  engaged  unawares  in  a  eerioua  and  pnit' 
able  course  of  thinking ;  as,  on  the  eontnry,  tiki 
thoughtful  man  who,  perhaps,  may  hope  to  fiad 
something  solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  it^iiiy 
often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  & 
a  word,  the  reader  sits  down  to  my  enteitaiuMBl 
without  knowing  his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  Hm^ 
fore  at  least  the  pleasure  of  hoping  tliere  mij  bs 
a  dish  to  his  pala^. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  I  wooU 
rather  aim  at  instructing  than  diveztinff;  bat  if  VI 
will  be  useful  to  the  world,  we  moat  tiuce  it  u  vi 
find  it.  Authors  of  professed  severity  diaeounii 
the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  anytUag 
to  do  with  their  writing^s.  A. nan  must  haveTi^ 
tue  in  him,  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  rsidiag 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  very  title  of  i 
moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  auBtevs  tad 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  inconsiderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  persoai  M 
in  my  way  who  would  ^ive  no  attention  to  leetum 
delivered  with  a  religious,  serious  or  a  philoso- 
phic ^vity.  They  are  insnared  into  sentiBwnti 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  «l 
it;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  fock 
a  degree  of  consideration  as  may  dispose  them  to 
listen  to  more  studied  and  elaborate  disoonxseib  I 
shall  not  think  my  speculations  useless.  ^  I  mi^ 
likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  whick 
sometimes  the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  invohidi 
very  often  stands  in  need  of  such  little  indtSBMll 
to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are  apt  to  disperse  or 
lancholy.  and  put  our  faculties  in  |r9<^  huNt 
To  which  some  will  add,  that  the  British  rlimrt^ 
more  than  any  other,  makes  entertainments  of  Ail 
nature  in  a  manner  necessary. 

If  what  I  have  here  saia  does  not 
it  will  at  least  excuse,  the  variety  of  m^ 

;  lations.  I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but  in 
to  instruct,  or  if  I  may  sometimes  fail  in  tUi 
point,  when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  innocent  A 
scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular  has,  periiifi» 
more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  rusditi 
imagine ;  did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  oc- 
cur in  a  point  of  humor,  which  a  discreet  author 
in  modcAty  suppresses ;  how  many  strokes  of  nil 
lory  present  tnemselves,  which  could  not  foil  to 
please  the  ordinary  taste  of  mankind,  but  sn 
stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason  of  some  remoto 
tendency  which  they  cany  in  them  to  corrupt  tke 
minds  of  those  who  read  them :  did  they  now 

I  liow  many  glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously 

j  avoided  ior  fear  of  doin?  injury  to  the  reputatioi 
of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of 

.  those  writers  who  endeavor  to  make  themoeim 
diverting,  without  l>eing  immoral.  Ono  may  a^p- 
ply  to  these  authors  that  passage  of  Waller: 

Pr»ot«  lo.«o  half  the  prui-w*  thi-y  wotiM  hftv*  |R>C, 
Wen*  it  but  Icnown  what  they  diwreetlj  bM. 

As  nothinflr  is  more  casy^  than  to  be  a  wit,  with 
all  the  above-mentioned  liberties^  it  requiies  sooM 
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nnlus  and    iiiTention  to   appear  such  without 
taem. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  reffard  to 
the  public,  but  with  an  eyo  to  mj  particular  cor- 
mpondent,  who  haa  lent  me  the  following  letter, 
which  I  have  caatrated  in  10010  places  upon  these 
eonaiderationa: 


lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a 

of  fffinning,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an 

■eeount  of  a  whisUinjg  match,  which,  wiui  many 
odicn,  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  years 
dmoB  at  the  Bath.  The  priae  was  a  guinea,  to  be 
conifeiTed  upon  the  ablest  whistler,  that  is,  on  him 
who  eoold  whistle  clearest,  and  ffo  through  his 
tUM  without  laughing,  to  which  at  tae  same  time  he 
was  provoked  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  merry- 
ndrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and 
play  his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There 
were  three  competitors  for  the  guinea.  The  first 
waa  a  plowman  of  a  very  promising  aspect ;  his 
faitwres  were  steady,  ana  his  muscles  composed 
ia  ao  inflexible  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance every  one  gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  Tne 
E'  kled-herrinff  however  found  the  way  to  shake 
a;  for  upon  his  whistlinf  a  country  jig,  this  un- 
lael^  wa^  danced  to  it  witL  such  a  variety  of  dis- 
lottioDfl  and  grimace,  that  the  countryman  could 
not  forbear  smiling  upon  him,  and  by  that  means 
qioilcd  his  whistle,  and  lost  the  prise. 
^  '*The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  uuder- 
chiaen  of  the  Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among 
the  inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his  sreat 
wisdom,  and  nis  hroad  band.*  He  contractea  his 
mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dis- 
pooe  his  mind  to  be  more  Rerious  than  ordinary, 
Mgan  the  tune  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  He 
wenv  through  part  of  it  with  ^ood  success,  when 
on  a  sudden  tne  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  ap- 
*  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some 
ave  him  a  touch  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and 
him  in  the  face  with  so  bewitching  a  grin, 
HuX  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibers  into  a  kind  of 
wimpe/t,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh. 
The  third  who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  merry -andrew  and  all  his 
axis,  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian  sonata, 
with  so  aettled  a  countenance  that  he  bore  away 
tha  priae  to  the  great  admiration  of  some  hun- 
drada  of  persons,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  were 
preaent  at  this  trial  of  skill.  Now,  Sir,  I  humbly 
conecive,  what  vou  have  determined  of  the  grin- 
Bcn,  the  whistlers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not 
only  sa  their  art  is  practice  without  distortion,  but 
aa  It  improves  country-music,  promotes  gravity, 
and  teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep  their  counte- 
nancea,  if  they  see  anytning  ridiculous  in  their 
betters;  beside  that  it  seems  an  entertainment  very 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is  usual  for 
a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse  when  he  would 
make  hia  water  pass. 

"I  am,  Sir,"  etc. 


naturally  as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  among 
the  spectators,  carries  home  the  cheese.  If  you 
handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question  not 
but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kin^om  a  yawn- 
ing, though  I  dare  promise  you  it  wul  never  make 
anybody  fall  aaleep." — L. 


No.  180.]    WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  26,  1711. 

^Delinnt  nges,  plaetoiitar  Adiiri. 

fioa.  1  Ep.  U,  14 

The  moDarch'i  follj  vaakm  tbe  jMople  rae<— P. 

Thx  following  letter  haa  so  much  weight  and 
ffood  sense,  that  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it, 
Siough  it  relates  to  a  hardened  sinner,  whom  I 
have  vexT  little  hopes  of  n»forming,  via :  Loula 
XIV,  of  France. 

''Ma.  SrxcTAToa, 

"Amidst  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  yon 
have  treated,  I  could  wish  it  nad  fallen  in  your 
way  to  expose  the  vanity  of  conquests.  Thia 
thought  would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French 
king,  who  has  been  generallv  esteemed  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  our  age,  till  her  majesty's  armies 
had  torn  from  him  so  many  of  his  countries,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  former  victories. 
For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I 
should  be  for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  just  at  the  end  of  his  triumphs, 
and  before  his  reverse  of  fortune:  and  even  then  I 
should  not  forbear  thinking  his  ambition  had 
been  vain,  and  unprofitable  to  himself  and  hia 
people. 

"As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have  gained 
nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they  have  not  render- 
ed him  master  of  more  subjects,  more  riches,  or 
greater  power.  What  I  shall  be  a^le  to  offer  upon 
Uiese  heads,  1  resolve  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

"To  begin  then  with  his  increase  of  subjects. 

From  the  time  he  came  of  age,  and  has  been  a 

manager  for  himself,  all  the  people  he  had  ae- 

-  quired  were  such  only  as  he  had  reduced  by  hia 

j  wars,  and  were  left  in  his  possession  by  Uie  peace; 

he  had  conquered  not  above  one-third  of  Flandnv, 

and  consequently  no  more  than  one-third  part  of 

I  the  inhabitants  of  that  province. 

"About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  housea  in 

that  country  were  all  numbered,  and  by  a  jnat 

computation  the  inhabitants  of  aU  sorts  could  not 

then  exceed  750,000  souls.    And  if  any  man  will 

consider  the  desolation  by  almost  perpetual  wara, 

the  numerous  armies  that  have  lived  almost  evar 

since  at  discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much 

of  their  commerce  nas  been  removed  for  more  aa- 

curity  to  other  places,  he  will  have  little  reason 

I  to  imagine  that  their  numbers  have  since  increaa- 

_  cd;  and  therefore  with  one-third  part  of  that  pro- 

I  vince  that  prince  can  have  gained  no  more  tnan 

one- third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  350,000  new 


rosiaoaiiT. 


"After  having  dispatched  these  two  important 
point  si  of  grinning  and  whistling,  I  hope  you  will 
obligf*  the  world  witli  some  reflections  upon  yawn- 
ing, at  1  have  seen  it  practiced  on  a  twulfth-night 
among  othfr  Christmas  gambols  at  the  house  of  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains 
his'tenautj*  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The^  yawn 
for  a  Clieshire  cheese,  and  be^n  about  midnight, 
when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
He  that  yawna  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


•  In  1707. 


I  subjects,  even  though  it  should  be  supposed  they 
were  all  contented  to  live  still  in  their  native 

I  country,  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new 

;  master. 

"The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  convenient 
situation  for  trade  and  commerce,  its  capacity  for 

.  furnishing  employment  and  subsistence  to  tfreat 

J  numbers,  and  the  vast  amiies  tliat  have  been 
mai  ntained  hen*,  make  it  credible  that  the  remaining 
two-thirdei  of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other 
conqucHts;  and  consequently  by  all,  he  cannot  have 
gained  more  than  750,000  new  subjects,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  especially  if  a  reduction  shall 

,  be  made  of  ttuch  an  have  retired  from  tha  copa 

'  queror,  to  live  under  ihdx  o\d  maa^ioa. 
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"It  is  lime  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his  profit, 
aud  to  show  for  the  new  subjects  lie  had  acquired, 
how  raauy  old  ones  he  had  lost  in  the  acquisition. 
I  think  that  in  his  wars  ho  has  seldom  brought 
less  into  the  field,  in  all  places,  than  200,000 
fighting  men,  beside  what  has  been  left  in  gar- 
risons; and  I  think  the  common  computation  is, 
that  of  an  army,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  with' 
out  sieges  or  battles,  scarce  four-fifths  can  be  mas- 
tered of  those  that  came  into  the  field  at  the 
beginning^  of  the  year.  His  wars  at  several  times, 
untU  the  last  peace,  have  held  about  twenty  years; 
and  if  40,000  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
armies,  are  to  m  multiplied  by  30,  he  cannot  have 
lost  less  than  dOO,000  of  his  old  subjects,  and  all 
able-bodied  men;  a  greater  number  Uiau  the  new 
subjects  he  had  acquired. 

"But  this  loss  is  not  all.  Providence  seems  to 
have  equally  divided  the  whole  mass  of  mankind 
into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman  may  have 
her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,' as  many 
women  must  have  lived  single,  and  it  were  but 
charitv  to  believe,  they  have  not  done  all  the  ser- 
vice they  were  capable  of  doing  in  their  genera- 
tion. In  so  long  a  course  of  years  great  part  of 
them  must  have  died, 'and  all  the  rest  must  go  off 
at  last,  without  leaving  any  representatives  be- 
hind. By  this  account  he  must  have  lost  not  only 
800,000  subjects,  but  double  that  number,  and  all 
the  increase  that  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  it 

"  It  is  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a  famine 
in  his  kingdom  which  swept  away  two  millions 
of  his  people.  This  is  hardly  credible.  If  the 
loss  was  only  one-fifth  part  of  that  sum,  it  was 
very  great.  But  it  is  no  wonder  there  should 
be  famine,  where  so  much  of  the  people's  sub- 
stance is  taken  away  for  the  kind's  use,  that  they 
have  not  sufiicient  left  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents :  where  so  many  of  Uie  men  are  taken  from 
the  plow  to  serve  the  kine  in  his  wars,  and  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to  the  weaker 
nands  of  so  many  women  and  children.  What- 
ever was  the  loss,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  his  ambition. 

"  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  banish- 
ment of  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed  subjects  ;  he 
oould  have  no  other  reasons  for  valuing  those 
lives  so  verjr  cheap  but  only  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

'*  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  country 
where  all  property  is  precarious  f  What  subject 
will  sow  his  land,  that  his  prince  may  reap  the 
whole  harvest?  Parsimony  and  frugality  must 
be  strangers  to  such  a  people ;  for  will  any  man 
save  to-day,  what  he  has  reason  to  fear  will  be 
taken  from  him  to-morrow?  And  where  is  the 
encouragment  for  marnring  ?  Will  any  mad  think 
of  raising  children  witnout  any  assurance  of  cloth- 
ine  for  their  backs,  or  so  much  as  food  for  their 
bellies?  And  thus,  by  his  fatal  ambition,  he  must 
have  lessened  the  number  of  his  subjects,  not 
only  by  slaughter  and  destruction,  but,  by  pre- 
venting their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  mucn  as 
was  possible  toward  destroying  posterity  itself. 

"Is  this  then  the  great,  tlie  invincible  Louis? 
This  the  immortal  man,  the  tout  puiMant,  or  the 
almighty,  as  his  flatterers  have  called  him?  Is 
this  the  man  that  is  so  celebrated  for  his  con- 

2uests  ?  For  every  subject  he  has  acquired,  has 
e  not  lost  three  that  were  his  inheritance  ?  Are 
not  his  troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  well 
fed,  or  clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  formerly, 
though  he  has  now  so  much  greater  cause  to  exert 
himself?    And  what  can  be  Uio  reason  of  all  this, 


but  that  his  revenue  is  a  great  deal  less,  his  sub* 
jects  are  either  poorer,  or  not  so  many  to  bt 
plundered  by  constant  taxes  for  his  use? 

'*  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  oat  a  wsjr  to 
steal  a  kingdom  ,**  if  he  had  gone  on  conquering 
as  he  did  before,  his  ruin  had  been  long  since  fin- 
ished. This  brings  to  my  mind  a  ■sjiog  Ot 
King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a  second  time  oeat  tha 
Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  was  compli- 
mented b^  his  generals;  'Yes,*  says  he,  'sndi 
another  victory,  and  I  am  quite  undone.'  Aad 
since  I  have  mentioned  Pyrrnus,  I  will  end  with 
a  very  good,  thou|;h  known  story  of  this  ambitioM 
madman.  When  ne  had  shown  the  utmost  fond- 
ness for  his  expedition  against  the  Romany 
Cineas,  his  chiei  minister,  asked  him  what  he 
proposed  to  himself  by  this  war  ?  '  Why/  stji 
Pyrrhus,  'to  conquer  the  Romans,  and  reduoe  ill 
Italy  to  my  obedience.'  'What  thenf  says  Ci- 
neas. '  To  pass  over  into  Sicily/  sajs  Pyrrhii^ 
'  and  then  all  the  Sicilians  must  be  our  subjeeli^' 
'And  what  does  your  majesty  intend  ntttf 
'  Why  truly  ;'  says  tne  king, '  to  conauer  Carthage 
and  make  myself  master  of  all  Airica.'  '  And 
what.  Sir,'  says  the  minister, '  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  your  expeditions?*  'Why  then,'  says  the 
king, '  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will  sit  down 
to  good  wine.'  '  How,  Sir,'  replied  Cineas, '  to 
better  thou  we  have  now  before  us  ?  EEave  we  not 
already  as  much  as  we  can  drink  ?' 

"Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becominjg  chaae- 
ters  of  j>rinces;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and  Louis  hsd  de- 
bauched like  Vitellius,  they  had  been  less  hortftil 
to  their  people. 

"  Tour  humble  seryant, 

T. 


No.  181.]    THURSDAY,  SEPT.  »7.  1711. 

His  Iftcryinii  Titam  damns,  «t  mtaeresdnms  nltnu 

Vno.  JbL,ii,lii. 
llov'd  by  these  tears,  we  pity  and  protoek. 

I  AX  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  is  ffiled 
with  touches  of  nature  than  of  wit.  The  fdbir- 
ing  one  is  of  this  kind : 

"Sib, 

"Among  all  the  distresses  which  happen  IB 
families,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  touched 
upon  tlie  marriage  of  children  without  the  conecit 
or  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  these  unfortunite 
persons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  lib- 
erty to  choose  for  myself ;  and  have  erer  ainee 
languished  under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexwiUe 
fatlier,  who,  though  he  sees  me  happy  in  the  beet 
of  husbands,  and  olesscd  with  very  nne  childnei, 
con  never  bo  prevailed  upon  to  foigiye  me.  He 
was  so  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident, 
that  indiH^d  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty  in  some 
measure  inexcusable;  and  at  the  same  time  cnatee 
in  mc  such  a  tcndcmct^s  toward  him,  that  I  love 
him  above  all  things,  aud  would  die  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him.  I  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  besought  him  with  tears  to  pardon  me;  but  he 
always  pushes  me  away,  and  spurns  me  from  him. 
I  have  written  several  letters  to  him,  but  he  will 
neither  open  nor  receive  them.  About  two  yean 
ago  I  sent  my  little  boy  to  him,  dressed  in  nev 
apparel;  but  the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  be- 
cause he  said  his  grandfather  would  not  see  hiffl* 
and  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  house. 
My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side,  but  dares  not 

*The  kingilom  of  Spain,  seised  by  Louis  XIY,  in  1701,  t* 
his  grandson,  as  left  him  by  the  will  of  Cbarias  n,  wUeh  As 
enemies  of  France  looked  npoa  as  fbigad,  or 
Charles  was  "non  oompoi." 
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mention  me  to  mj  father,  for  fear  of  provoking 
him.  Aboat  a  month  ago  he  laj  sick  upon  his 
bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  I  was  pierced 
to  the  heart  at  the  news,  and  could  not  forbear 

Sing  to  inquire  after  his  health.  Mj  mother  took 
IS  opportunity  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she 
told  him,  with  abundance  uf  tears,  that  I  was 
i  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her  for 
>piDg,  and  that  1  should  certamlj^  break  my 
It  if  he  refused  at  that  time  to  five  me  his 
Meat  jug,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  Ue  was  so  far 
from  ruenting  toward  me,  that  he  bid  her  speak 
DO  more  of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb 
Um  in  his  last  moments;  for,  Sir,  you  must  know 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and  reli- 
(poas  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  so  much 
Uie  sreater.  God  be  thanked  he  has  since  recov- 
ered: but  his  severe  usaffe  has  given  me  such  a 
blow  that  I  shall  soon  sink  under  it,  unless  I  may 
be  relieved  by  any  impressions  which  the  reading 
of  this  in  your  paper  may  make  upon  him. 

"  1  am,"  etc. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so  in- 
excusable as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children. 
An  obstinate,  indexible,  unforgiving  tem])or  is 
odious  upon  all  occasions;  but  here  it  is  unnatu- 
lal.  The  love,  tenderness,  and  compassion  which 
■re  apt  to  arise  in  us  toward  those  who  depend 
upon  us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life 
is  upheld.  The  supn-mc  l^ing,  by  the  transcen- 
dent excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  ex- 
tends his  mercy  toward  all  his  works;  and  because 
his  creatures  have  not  such  a  spontaneous  benevo- 
loice  and  compassion  toward  those  who  are  under 
their  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them 
an  instinct,  that  supplies  the  place  of  this  inhe* 
lent  goodness.  I  nave  illustrated  this  kind  of 
instinct  in  former  pupers,  and  have  shown  how  it 
runs  through  all  the  species  of  brute  creatures,  as 
indeed  the  whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it. 

This  insitiuct  in  man  is  more  general  and  uncir- 
cnmscribed  than  in  brutes,  as  Winj;  enlarged  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty.  For  if  we  con- 
sider ourselves  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  not  only  inclined  to  love  those  who  descend 
from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a  kind  of  natural  affec- 
tion to  everything  which  relies  upon  us  for  its 
good  and  pres<'rvation.  Dependence  is  a  perpe- 
taal  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  grcaU^r  incitement 
to  tendi-niess  and  pity,  than  any  other  motive 
whatsoever. 

The  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithst<inding  any 
psAsiun  or  resentment,  can  overcome  this  powerful 
in)<tioct,  and  extinguish  natural  affection,  debases 
his  niiod  even  below  brutality,  fnistrates,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies;,  the  great  design  of  Providence, 
and  strikes  out  (»f  his  nature  one  of  the  most 
divine  principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be 
brought  a^^inst  huch  an  unreasonable  procei'din^, 
I  dhall  only  insist  on  one.  We  make  it  the  condi- 
tion of  our  forgiveness  that  we  forgive  others.  In 
our  very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  'by  th'is  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case 
therefore  t>efore  us  seems  to  be  what  they  call  a 
"case  in  point;"  the  relation  between  the  child 
and  father,  being  what  comes  nearest  to  that  be- 
tween a  creature  and  its  Creator.  If  the  father  is 
inexorable  to  the  cliild  who  has  offended,  let  the 
ofl^nse  be  of  never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he 
address  himself  to  the  supreme  Being,  under  the 
tender  appellation  of  a  father,  and  desire  of  him 
such  a  forgiveness  as  he  himself  refuses  to  grant  ? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  as 
well  as  many  prudential  considerations;  but  if  the 
last  mentionea  motive  does  not  prevail,  1  despair 


of  succeeding  by  any  other,  and  shall  therefore 
conclude  my  paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story, 
which  is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published 
b^  Freher,  among  the  writers  of  the  German 
history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles  the 
Great,  became  exceedingly  popular  by  his  behavior 
in  that  post.  His  great  abilities  gained  him  the 
favor  01  his  master,  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
court.  Imma,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was 
so  pleased  with  his  person  and  conversation,  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhart  answered 
her  with  a  more  than  equal  return  of  passion. 
They  stifled  their  flames  for  some  time,  under  the 
apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
ensue.  Eginhart  at  length  resolving  to  hasard 
all  rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  his 
heart  was  so  much  set  upon,  conveyed  himself 
one  night  into  the  princess's  apartment,  and 
knocking  gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a 
person  who  had  something  to  communicate  to  her 
trom  the  emperor.  He  was  with  her  in  private 
most  part  of  the  night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to 
go  away  about  break  of  day,  he  observed  uiat 
there  had  fallen  a  g^reat  snow  during  his  stay  with 
the  princess.  This  very  much  perplexed  him, 
lest  the  prints  of  his  feet  m  the  snow  might  make 
discovenes  to  the  king,  who  often  used  to  visit 
his  daughter  in  the  morning.  He  acquainted  the 
Princess  Imma  with  his  fears:  who  after  some 
consultations  upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  lot  her  carry  him  through  the  snow  upon  her 
own  shoulders.  It  happened  that  the  emperor,  not 
bein^  able  to  sleep,  was  at  that  time  up  and  walk- 
ing m  his  chamber,  when  upon  looking  through 
the  window  he  perceived  his  daughter  tottering 
under  her  burden  and  carrying  his  first  minister 
across  the  snow;  which  she  hi^  no  sooner  done, 
but  she  returned  again  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  emperor  was  exceed- 
ingly troubled  and  astonished  at  this  accident; 
but  resolved  to  speak  nothing;  of  it  until  a  proper 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  Eginhart  Know- 
ing  that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long  a 
secret,  determined  to  retire  from  court;  and  in 
order  to  it  begged  the  emperor  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  dismiss  him,  pretending  a  kind  of  dis- 
content at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  his 
long  services.  The  emperor  would  not  ^ive  a 
direct  answer  to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he 
would  think  of  it,  ana  appointed  a  certain  diiy 
when  he  would  let  him  know  his  pleasure,  ue 
then  called  together  the  most  faithful  of  his  coun- 
selors, and  acquainting  them  with  his  secretary's 
crime,  asked  tliem  their  advice  in  so  delicate  an 
affair.  They  most  of  them  gave  their  opinion, 
that  the  person  could  not  be  too  severely  punish- 
ed, who  nad  thus  dishonored  his  master.  Upon 
the  whole  debate,  the  emperor  declared  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  Egiuhart's  punishment  would  rather 
increase  than  diminish  tne  shame  of  his  family, 
and  that  therefore  ho  thought  it  the  most  advisa- 
ble to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marry- 
ing him  to  his  daughter.  Accordingly  Eginhart 
was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  tne  emperor, 
that  he  should  no  longer  have  any  pretense  of 
complaining  his  services  were  not  rewarded,  for 
that  the  Princess  Imma  should  be  given  him  in 
marriage,  with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality; 
which  was  soon  after  performed  accordingly .-^L. 
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Ploi  aloes  qoun  mellis  habefc JCT.,  8«t.  tI,  180. 

The  bitter  OTerbalancea  the  sweet 

As  ALL  parts  of  human  life  come  under  mj  ob- 
Bervation,  my  reader  must  not  make  unchantable 
inferences  from  my  speaking  knowingly  of  that 
sort  of  crime  which  is  at  present  treated  of.  He 
will,  I  hope,  suppose  I  know  it  only  from  the  let- 
ters of  correspondents,  two  of  which  you  shall 
have  as  follow : 

"Ma.  SpicTAToa, 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  me,  that  among  the  many 
enormities  which  you  have  treated  of,  you  have 
not  mentioned  that  of  wenching,  and  particularly 
the  ensiLaring  part.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  thing  very 
fit  for  your  pen,  to  expose  the  villany  of  the  prac- 
tice of  deluding  women.  You  are  to  know.  Sir, 
that  I  myself  am  a  woman  who  have  been  one  of 
the  unhappy  that  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune, 
and  that  by  the  insinuation  of  a  very  worthless 
fellow,  who  served  others  in  the  same  manner, 
hoth  before  my  ruin  and  since  that  time.  I  had, 
as  soon  as  the  rascal  left  me,  so  much  indignation 
and  resolution  as  not  to  go  upon  the  town,  as  the 
phrase  is,  bat  took  to  work  for  my  living  in  an 
obscure  place,  out  of  the  knowlecfge  of  all  with 
whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

"  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  business  of  life 
with  a  set  of  idle  fellows  about  this  town  to  write 
letters,  send  messa^,  and  form  appointments 
with  little  raw  unthinking  girls,  and  leave  them 
after  possession  of  them,  without  any  mercy,  to 
shame,  infamy,  poverty,  and  disease.  Were  you 
to  read  the  nauseous  impertinences  which  are 
written  on  these  occasions,  and  to  see  the  silly 
creatures  sighing  over  them,  it  could  not  but  be 
matter  of  mirth  as  well  as  pity.  A  little  'prentice 
girl  of  mine  has  been  for  some  time  applied  to  by 
an  Irish  fellow,  who  dresses  very  fine,  and  struts 
in  a  lace  coat,  and  is  the  admiration  of  seam- 
stresses, who  are  under  age  in  town.  Ever  since 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  have  do- 
barred  my  'prentice  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
But  the  other  day  h(;  bespoke  some  cravats  of  me: 
I  went  out  of  the  shop,  and  left  his  mistress  to 

Eut  them  up  in  a  bandVbox  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
im  when  his  man  called.  When  I  came  into  the 
■hop  ag^in,  I  took  occasion  to  send  her  away,  and 
found  in  the  l>oltom  of  the  box  written  these 
words, '  Why  would  you  ruin  a  harmless  creature 
that  loves  you  V  then  in  the  lid,  *  There  is  no  re- 
sisting Strephon  :'  I  search(>d  a  little  further,  and 
found  in  the  rim  of  the  box,  *At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  c-ome  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the  end  of  our 
street.'  This  was  enough  to  alarm  me ;  I  sent 
away  the  things,  and  ttiok  my  measures  accord- 
ingly. An  hour  or  two  before  the  appointed  time, 
I  examined  my  young  lady,  and  found  her  trunk 
stuffed  with  impertinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll 
of  parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had  sent 
her  as  a  settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Amons 
other  things,  there  was  also  the  best  lace  I  had 
in  my  shop  to  make  him  a  present  for  cravats.  I 
was  very  glad  of  this  latter  circumstance,  because 
I  coulcf  verv  conscientiouHly  swear  against  him 
that  he  ha^  enticoil  my  servant  away,  and  was 
her  accomplice  in  robbini^  me  :  I  procured  a  war- 
rant against  him  acconlingly.  Everything  was 
now  prepared,  and  tlie  tender  hour  of  love  ap- 
proactiing,  I  who  had  acted  for  myself  in  my 
youth  the  same  senseless  part,  knew  how  to  man- 
age accordingly  ;  therefore,  after  having  locked 
up  my  maid,  and  not  being  so  much  umike  her 
in  height  and  shape,  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to 
pusa  for  her,  I  delivered  the  bundle  designed  to 


be  carried  off,  to  her  lover  s  man,  who  came  wilk 
Uie  signal  to  receive  them.  Thus  I  followed  ate 
to  the  coach,  where  when  I  saw  hie  master  tahi 
them  in,  I  cried  out,  thieves  1  thieves  I  and  Um 
constable  with  his  attendants  seised  my  ezpectiBg 
lover.  I  kept  myself  unobserved  uniU  I  saw  the 
crowd  sufficiently  increased,  and  then  appeared  to 
declare  the  goods  to  be  mine;  and  had  Uie  aakia- 
ftustion  to  see  my  man  of  mode  put  into  the 
round-house,  with  the  stolen  wares  by  him,  to  W 
produced  in  evidence  against  him  the  next  mocip 
ing".  This  matter  is  notoriously  known  to  be  lid; 
and  I  have  been  contented  to  save  my  'prantifli^ 
and  take  a  year's  rent  of  this  mortifiea  lover,  not 
to  appear  further  in  the  matter.  This  was  sont 
penance;  but.  Sir,  is  this  enough  for  a  ▼iUanj^'of 
much  more  pernicious  consequence  than  the  trite 
for  which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted  7  Should 
not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  honor,  pit 
things  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  sach  a  rialBil 
should  not  laugh  at  the  imputation  of  what  ht 
was  really  guilty,  and  dread  Deing  accused  of  tbd 
for  which  he  was  arrested. 

In  a  word.  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you,  aad 
such  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as  infamous  t9 
rob  a  poor  creature  of  her  honor  as  her  clothes.  I 
leave  this  to  your  consideration,  only  take  loMt 
(which  I  cannot  do  without  sighing)  to  remaikto 
you  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  mankiai 
thirty  years  aeo,  I  should  have  avoided  a  life  tfusi 
in  poverty  and  shame. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Alice  THSKAmnoDLi.'' 

"  Ma.  SpxoTAToa,  Round  House,  Sept  9. 

"  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure  about  town,  but  hf 
the  stupidity  of  a  dull  rogue  of  a  justice  of  pmcfc 
and  an  insolent  constable,  upon  the  oath  of  anela 
harridan,  am  imprisoned  here  for  theft,  when_  I 
designed  only  fornication.     The  midnight  mant* 
trate,  as  he  convened  me  alonff,  had  yon  in  Ul 
mouth,  and  said  this  would  make  a  pure  stoiy  for 
the  Spectator.    I  hope,  Sir,  you  wont  pretend  to 
wit,  and  take  the  part  of  dull  rogues  of  busi 
The  world  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  HhtA 
was  not  a  man  who  would  knock  down  a  n 
man  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  carried  off  with  M 
much  triumph  as  iif  I  had  been  a  pickpocket.    At 
this  rate  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  huBsr 
in  the  world.    The  time  was,  when  all  the  honat 
whoremasters  in  the  neii^hborhood  would  havi 
rose  against  the  cuckolds  m  my  rescue.    If  fani- 
cation  is  to  be  scandalous,  half  the  fine  things  thd 
have  been  written  by  most  of  the  wits  of  the  lilt  agt 
may  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  HarikMy 
Mr.  Spec.,  do  not  be  queer:   after  having  doit 
some  thin»i  pretty  well,  don't  begin  to  write  lA 
that  rate  tnat  no  gentleman  can  read  thee.    Bi 
true  to  love,  and  bum  your  Seneca.    You  do  not 
expect  me  to  write  my  name  from  hence;  but  I  am, 

T.       "  Your  unknown,  humble  servant,"  ete. 


No.  183.]    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  ITIL 

SometimoB  fair  tnith  in  fiction  we  (Uandw; 
Sometimes  present  her  naked  to  men^  ejea, 

PoKlHte. 

Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that  madi 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  and  have  been  stiB 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatait 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most  polite  ages  of 
mankind.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees*  is  the  old- 
est that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  which 
have  been  made  since  that  time.    Nathan's  fafal* 

*Jvdgm  iz>  8—16. 


I  in  an  open  and  direct  manner.  As  fables  I  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  general,  and 
«ir  birth  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning,  how  constantly  they  succeed  one  another.  To 
erer  flourished  more  than  when  learning  this  he  added,  that  if  a  man  of  a  good  eenius  for  a 
its  sieatest  height.  To  justify  this  asser- ;  fable  were  to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
■haU  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  '  pain  in  that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probably 
t  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan  age  ;  and  '  join  them  together  after  such  a  manner,  that  ft 
the  most  correct  poet  among  tne  mod- 1  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any 


lot  to  mention  La  Fontaine,  who  by  this  :  place  without  being  followed  by  the  other. 
'  writine  is  come  more  into  vogue  than  any  '     It  is  possible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper 
nthor  oi  our  times.  at  such  a  time  to  describe  Socrates  launching  out 

&blea  I  have  here  mentioned  are  raised  al-  into  a  discourse  which  was  not  of  a  piece  wiui  the 
V  upon  brutes  and  vegetables,  with  some  business  of  the  day,  he  would  have  enlarged  upon 
own  species  mixed  among  them,  when  the  this  hint,  and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  beau- 
iiaUi  so  required.  But  beside  this  kind  of  !  tiful  allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not  done 
licre  is  another  in  which  the  actors  are  pas-  -  it,  I  dllUlIflllUliupt  to  write  one  myself  in  the  spirit 
rirtues,  vices,  and  other  imaginary  persons   of  that  divine  author. 

like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  !  "  There  were  two  families  which  from  the  be- 
Vfm  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Ho- '  ginning  of  tJie  world  were  as  opposite  to  each 
«  fiiblee  of  this  nature :  and  that  the  sev- '  other  as  light  and  darkness.  The  one  of  them 
imea  of  gods  and  heroes  arc  nothing  else ;  lived  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  hell.  The 
t  affections  of  the  mind  in  a  visible  shape  youngest  descendant  of  the  first  fainil}^  was  Plea- 
laracter.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  I  sure,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happiness,  who 
first  Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irascible  \  was  tlie  child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
r  human  nature  ;  that  upon  drawing  his  '  the  Gods.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  tneir  ha- 
against  his  superior  in  a  full  assembly,  bitation  in  heaven.  The  youngest  of  the  oppo- 
ia  only  another  name  for  reason,  which  site  family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  son  of  Misery, 
and  advises  him  upon  that  occasion  ;  and  !  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who  was  the  oifsprinff 
first  appearance  touches  him  upon  the  liead, '  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race  of 
irtof  the  man  being  looked  upon  a'^  the  seat   beiujirs  was  in  hell. 

■on.  And  thus  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. !  **  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  these 
'  the  Odyssey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Ho-  j  two  opposite  extremes  was  the  earth,  which  was 
nsiderea  it  as  one  of  these  allegorical  fables,  inhabited  by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  neither 
moral  which  ho  has  given  us  of  several '  so  virtuous  as  the  one,  nor  so  vicious  an  the  other, 
of  it^  The  greatest  Italian  wits  have  ap-  [  but  partaking  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
Jbemaelyes  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kin<l  these  two  opposite  families.  Jupiter  considering 
B8.  Spenser's  Fairy-Queen  is  one  continued  that  the  species,  commonly  called  man,  was  too 
€f  them  from  the  lieginning  to  the  end  of  I  virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to  be 
imirable  work.  If  we  look  into  the  finest  happy ;  that  he  might  make  a  distinction  between 
nthors  of  antiquity,  such  as  Cicero,  Plato, ,  the  good  and  the  bad,  ordered  the  two  youngest 
ihoB,  and  many  others,  we  shall  find  that  of  the  above  mentioned  families.  Pleasure,  who 
■a  likewise  their  favorite  kind  of  fable.  I  j  was  the  daughter  of  Happiness,  and  Pain,  wlio 
only  further  observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  was  the  son  of  Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon 
laort  that  made  anv  considerable  figure  in  this  part  of  nature  wnich  lay  in  the  half-way  oe- 
arid,  was  that  of  l^ercules  meeting  with  j  tween  them,  having  promised  to  settle  it  upon 
re  and  Virtue :  which  was  invented  by  them  both,  provided  they  could  agree  up>n  the 
as.  who  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the .  division  of  it,  so  as  to  share  mankind   ix'twecn 
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saw  would  occasion  endless  disputes  between 
them,  unless  they  could  como  to  some  accommo- 
dation. To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  pro- 
SDsed  l>etween  them,  and  at  length  concluded, 
y  this  means  it  is  that  we  find  pleasure  and  pain 
are  such  constant  ^oke-fellows ;  and  that  thej 
either  make  their  visits  together,  or  are  never  & 
asunder.  If  Pain  comes  into  a  heart,  he  is  qnleUj 
followed  by  Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  yon 
may  be  sure  Pain  is  not  far  oJQf. 

"  But  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was  very 
convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seem  to  • 
answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  sending  them  \ 
among  mankind.     To  remedy,  therefore,  this  in-  i 
convenience,  it  was  stipulated  between  them  by 
article,  and  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  each  fa- 
mily, that  notwithstanaing  they  here  possessed 
the  species  indifferently  ;  upon  the  death  of  every 
single  person,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in  him  a 
certain  proportion  of  evil,  he  should  be  dispatched 
into  the  infernal  regions  by  a  passport,  from  Pain, 
there  to  dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies. 
Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  haul  in  him  a  certain  pro- 

Eortion  of  good,  he  should  be  dispatched   into 
eaven  by  a  passport  from  Pleasure,  there  to  dwell 
with  Happiness,  Virtue,  and  the  Gods." 


No.  184.]    MONDAY.  OCTOBER  1,  1711. 

Operc  in  longo  fa*  ert  obroi^re  roninuin. 

IluR.  An.  Poet.,  t,  360. 

^Who  laibon  long  may  be  allowed  rleep. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  hu- 
mor, it  often  carries  him  much  further  than  he  cx- 
r;cted  from  it.  My  correspondents  take  the  hint 
give  them,  and  pursue  it  into  speculations  which 
I  never  thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a  second 
paper  on  parallel  subjects,  and  brought  me  the 
xollowing  letter  by  the  last  post.  I  shall  not  pre- 
mise anything  to  it  further,  than  that  it  is  built  on 
matter  of  fact,  and  is  as  follows: 


has  undertaken  to  be  his  historiogrtplier.  I  have 
sent  it  to  you,  not  only  as  it  repreaenta  the  action! 
of  Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  many  an  honect  Engliah  ^entJL^ 
man,  whose  whole  historr  veiy  often  consutc  of 
yawning,  nodding,  stretcning,  turning,  aleeping^ 
drinking,  and  the  like  eztraordinaiy  partienlam 
I  do  not  question,  Sir,  that  if  yon  pleaced,  joa 
ooidd  put  an  advertisement  not  unlike  the  abofi^ 
mentioned,  of  several  men  of  fienre ;  that  Hr.  Jdui 
Snoh-Crone,  gentleman,  or  Tnomaa  8nch-*KiiM^ 
esquire,  who  slept  in  the  country  last  summer,  in- 
tends to  sleep  in  town  this  winter.  The  wotst  of 
it  is,  that  the  drowsy  part  of  our  species  is  chid^ 
made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  who  live  qu- 
etly  among  their  neighbors,  without  ever  diatoi^ 
in^  the  public  peace.  They  are  drones  withonl 
stings.  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  several  tnriw- 
lent,  restless,  ambitious  spirits,  would  for  a  whilt 
change  places  with  these  good  men,  and  entv 
themselves  in  to  Nicholas  Htft's  fraternity.  Could 
one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy  heads  which  I  could 
name,  from  the  first  of  November  next  to  the  Ciit 
of  May  ensuing,*  I  question  not  but  it  would  wj 
much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particular  penoni^ 
as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

"But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  believe, Sr, 
you  will  think  it  a  very  eztraordinaiy  ciraoB- 
stance  for  a  man  to  gain  his  livelihood  hy  slea^ 
ing,  and  that  rest  should  procure  a  man  sustenaaei 
as  well  as  industry ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  goi 
last  year  enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelr^ 
month.  I  am  likewise  informed  that  he  has  tUi 
year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap.  The  Ppets  ndas 
themselves  very  much  for  sleeping  on  PamassoSi 


(( 
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*'  You  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a 
discourse  upon  grinning,  and  have  since  proceeded 
to  whistling,  from  whence  you  at  length  came  to 
yawning  ;  from  this  I  think  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  transition  to  sleeping.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you  for  the  subject  of  a  paper  the  follow- 
ing advertisement,  which  about  two  months  ago 
was  given  into  everybody's  hands,  and  may  be 
seen,  with  some  additions,  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  August  the  9th.: 

'*  *  N  icholas  Hart,  who  slept  last  year  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  intends  to  sleep  this  year 
at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little-Britain.' 

"  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  that  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is 
every  year  seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  sleeping, 
which  begins  upon  the  fffth  of  August,  and  ends 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month:  That 

On  the  first  of  that  month  he  grew  dull; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy ; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning  ; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod  ; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep  ; 

On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore ; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed  ; 

On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  posture ; 

On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretching  ; 

On  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked  : 

On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  lit- 
tle small  beer. 

"  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  raith- 
fujj^  kept  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's>inn,  who 


properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  nave  kid 
s^laeu  dreams.  Juvenal  indeed  mentions  a 
drowsy  husband  who  raised  an  estate  by  snorifl^ 
but  then  he  is  represented  to  have  slept  whift 
the  common  people  call  a  dog's  sleep ;  or  if 
his  sleep  was  real,  his  wife  was  awake,  sad 
about  her  business.  Your  pen,  which  lofH 
to  moralize  upon  all  subjects,  may  raise  aon^ 
thing,  inethinKS,  on  this  circumstance  also,  sad 
point  out  to  us  those  set  of  men,  ^dio,  instnd 
of  growing  rich  by  an  honest  indusuj,  reso^ 
mend  themselves  to  the  favors  of  the  gret^lqr 
making  themselves  agreeable  companions  in  tki 
participations  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

"  1  must  further  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  one  of 
the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub-street  is  now  «t 
ployed  in  writinsr  the  dream  of  this  miracohMi 
sleeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  a  more  than  oidi- 
nary  length,  as  it  must  contain  all  the  pnitiealHi 
that  are  supposed  to  have  passed  in  his  unsffiaih 
tion  during  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  touic 
gone  already  through  three  days  and  three  ni|diii 
of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  most  i^ 
markable  passages  of  the  four  first  empires  of  tki 
world.  It  he  can  keep  free  from  partjr-stroksife 
his  work  majr  be  of  use ;  but  this  I  mnchdftiiliL 
having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends  asd 
confidants,  that  he  has  spoken  some  things,  of 
Nimrod  with  too  great  freedom. 

"  I  am  ever.  Sir,"  etc.'— L. 

No.  185.]    TUESDAY,  OCT.  2,  1711. 

Tant«ne  animii  ooelestiboa  ir»T 

And  dwells  such  Auy  in  celMtial  bmitof 

Tnxaa  is  nothing  in  which  men  more 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world  calls 


*Tbe  tioie  In  which  th*  pailiMDHift  uaoaUj  SHsl 
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^re  are  lo  manj  paMions  whidi  hide  them- 
lvc8  under  it,  and  so  many  miachiefB  arising 
MO  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sa^  it 
>uld  hare  been  for  the  &nefit  of  mankind  if  it 
d  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  vir- 
es. It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laudable  and 
ndentiaiy  it  is  a  hundred  times  criminal  and 
toncous:  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider 
at  it  oiperates  with  equal  violence  in  all  reli- 
Dos,  however  opposite  they  may  be  to  onu 
kothier,  and  in  sli  tne  subdivisions  of  eaich  idi- 
on  in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins, 
ml  the  first  murder  was  occasioned  by  a  reli- 
ous  controversy ;  and  if  we  had  the  wnole  his- 
ij  of  aeal  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own 
sea,  we  should  see  it  filled  with  so  many  scenes 

■laughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a 
Iw  man  veiy  careful  how  he  suffers  himself  to 
I  actuated  by  such  a  principle  when  it  only  re- 
vda  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation. 
I  would  have  every  scalous  man  examine  his 
»rt  thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often 
ad,  that  what  he  calls  a  seal  for  his  religion, 

either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who 
'dkn  from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself 
M>ve  him  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  several 
irticulars  pretends  to  be  t£)  wiser  person.  This 
i  a  gnat  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
ives  a  vezy  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  seal. 
Jid  that  this  is  the  case  very  often,  we  may  ob- 
Bm  from  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  most  zeal- 
ua  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friend- 
Upa  and  intimacies  with  vicious,  immond  men, 
rorided  they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
dwme  of  l>elief.  The  reason  is,  because  the 
icMMis  believer  ffives  the  precedency  to  the  vir- 
ions man,  and  allows  the  good  Christian  to  be 
ke  worthier  person,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
nnot  come  up  to  his  perfection.  This  we  find 
iBBpIified  in  that  trite  passage  which  we  see 
[oetcd  in  almost  every  system  of  ethics,  though 
pon  another  occasion : 


-Video  BfFUotm  proboqne, 

mqwrt Ovi».  Met„  tM,  20. 

I  Mi  thm  ibflA,  tad  I  approTv  it  too; 

Onml— III  the  wraof ,  and  yet  tbe  wrong  purmew— Tatk. 

In  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  seal  were 
rpe  and  genuine,  we  should  be  much  more  angry 
rhh  a  sinner  than  a  heretic;  since  there  are 
Bvcral  cases  which  may  excuse  the  latter  before 
is  great  Jodge,  but  none  which  can  excuse  the 


Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer  and  sets  a 
lan  on  persecution  uuder  the  color  of  zeal.  For 
lis  reason  we  find  none  are  so  forward  to  pro- 
toCie  the  tme  worship  by  fire  and  sword,  as  those 
•ho  find  their  present  account  in  it.  But  I  shall 
Ktrad  the  word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than 
•lu*  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our 
[nritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  our 
nporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his 
ide,  as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  pri- 
■te  opinions.  Eveiy  proselyte  is  like  a  new 
rgament  for  the  establishment  of  his  faith.  It 
akes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  con- 
iction  with  them,  and  are  tne  more  likely  to  be 
HK,  when  he  finds  they  are  coufonnable  to  the 
Mson  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  And 
hat  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very 
iteo  into  an  opinion  of  his  seal,  may  appear 
rom  the  common  behavior  of  the  atheist,  who 
nxntains  and  spreads  his  opinions  with  as  much 
■it  as  those  who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a 
•ssion  for  Ood's  glory. 

lU-nature  is  am^her  dreadful  imitator  of  seal. — 
16 


Many  a  good  roan  may  have  a  natural  rancor  and 
malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  some 
measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion :  but  if 
it  finds  pretense  of  breaking  out,  which  does 
not  seem  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
a  Christian,  it  throws  off  all  restraint,  and  rages 
in  fail  fury.  Zeal  is,  therefore,  a  great  ease  to  a 
malieionB  man,  by  making  him  wlieve  he  does 
God  lerrice,  while  he  is  ^^ifying  the  bent  of  a 
pemene,  revengeful  temper.  For  this  reason  we 
find,  that  most  of  the  massacres  and  devastations 
which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  ^ood  matter, 
and  especially  when  his  seal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vancing morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  maiuEind.  But  when  I  find  the  instruments 
he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  and 
dungeons:  when  he  imprisons  meirs  persons, 
confiscates  their  estates,  ruins  their  famiues,  and 
bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  to 
pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion),  his  faith  is  vain, 
and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in 
religion,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous 
species  of  men,  who  one  would  not  uiink  had  any 
existence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met  witn 
in  ordinary  conversation — I  mean  the  zealots  in 
atheism.  One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though 
they  fall  short,  in  every  other  respect,  of  those 
who  make  a  profesion  of  religion,  would  at  least 
outshine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt 
from  that  single  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out 
of  the  imprudent  fervors  of  religion.  But  so  it 
is,  that  infidelity  is  propagatea  with  as  much 
fierceness  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation, 
as  if  the  safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it. 
There  is  something  so  ridiculous  and  perverse  in 
this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know  how 
to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colors.  They  are 
a  sort  of  gamesters  who  are  eternally  upon  the 
fret,  though  they  play  for  nothing.  Tney  are 
perpetualfy  teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to 
them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow  that 
neither  of  them  shall  get  anything  bj  the  bargain. 
In  short,  the  zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  zeal 
which  appears  in  atheists  and  infidels,  I  must 
further  observe,  that  they  are  likewise  in  a  most 
particular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of 
contradiction  and  imposHibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  the  smallest  difnculty  in  an  article 
of  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  that  are  conformable  to  the  nense  of  all 
ages,  and  all  nations,  not  to  mention  their  ten- 
dency for  promoting  the  happiness  of  societies, 
or  oi  particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  prejudices ;  and  schemes  erected  in  their  stead 
that  are  altogether  monstn)US  and  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.  I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  in- 
fidels, supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism, 
as  the  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the  world,  the 
materiality  of  a  thinking  substance,  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the 
body,  the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter, 
with  the  like  particulars,  were  laid  together  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists ;  I  say, 
supposing  such  a  cjreed  as  this  were  formed,  and 
imposed  upon  any  one  people  in  the  world,  whe- 
tlier  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith,  than  any  set  oft  «x\M\«a  w\k\f^ 
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Hiej  no  Tiolentlj  oppose.  Let  me  therefore  ad- 
rise  this  generation  of  wranglers,  for  their  own 
anil  for  the  pablic  good,  to  act  at  least  so  con- 
sislently  with  themselves,  as  not  tx)  bum  with 
seal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for  nonsense. 


Ko.  186.]    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1711. 

Oarimii  ^Mom  petimus  staltitS^-—     Hob.  3  Od.  i,  38. 
mgh  HeaTen  ItMlf  our  fanpioafl  ng«  Basall«.-~P. 

UroN  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  nieht,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy- 
man, whom  I  have  given  some  account  of  in  my 
former  papers.  He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  my 
yesterday's  speculation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
inclosed  the  following  essay,  which  he  desires  me 
to  publish  as  the  sequel  to  tnat  discourse.  It  con- 
sists partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and  partly 
of  such  as  have  been  already  used,  but  now  set  in 
a  stronger  light. 

"  A  Mliever  may  be  excused  by  the  most  har- 
dened atheist  for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  con- 
vert, because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their 
interests.  The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who  tries  to 
gain  over  a  believer,  because  he  does  not  propose 
3ie  doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  gooa  by 
such  a  conversion. 

"  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  nature  look  gay  abiout  me ;  it  doubles 
all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under  all  my 
afflictions.  I  can  look  at  disappointments  and 
misfortunes,  pain  and  sickness,  death  itself,  and 
what  is  worse  than  death,  the  loss  of  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me,  with  indi£ference,  so  long  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the 
state  of  being  in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor 
apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows,  sickness  nor 
separation.  Why  will  any  man  be  so  imperti- 
nently officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy 
and  aeluaion?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the 
messenger  of  ill  news  ?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me 
enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a 
man  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in 
other  words,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Not  only  natural  self-loVe,  but  reason, 
directs  us  to  promote  our  own  interests  above  all 
things.  It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  be- 
liever to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a  loser  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own 
welfare  in  his  behavior  toward  me,  it  will  lead 
him  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  restrain  him  from  doing  me  any  injury.  An 
unbeliever  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  creature, 
if  he  favors  me  contrary  to  his  present  interest, 
ur  does  not  distress  me  when  it  turns  to  his  pres- 
ent advantage.  Honor  and  good-nature  may  in- 
deed tie  up  his  hands ;  but  as  these  would  be 
very  much  strengthened  by  reason  and  principle, 
so  without  them  they  are  only  instincts,  or  wa- 
vering, unsettled  notions,  which  rest  on  no  foun- 
dation. 

"  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  suc- 
cess of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its 
outworks.  The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post 
tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a 
disbelief  of  revealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth 
of  it  is,  the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men 
are  those  who,  for  want  of  a  virtuous  education,  or 
.  examining  \h»  grounda  of  religion,  know  so  very 


little  of  the  matter  in*  qneation,  that  tiW 
delity  is  but  another  term  for  their  ignoraai 
"  As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the! 
tions  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillan  and  jn 
of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  win 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  « 
in  despising  the  terrors  of  another  woil^ 
have  so  ^at  an  influence  on  what  tib 
weaker  nunds;  or  jm  aversion  to  a  belief  Ai 
eat  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleamiii 
propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them  with  I 
for  many  of  those  thev  have  already  tasted 
"The  great  received,  articles  of  toe  Chrii 
ligion  have  been  so  dearly  proved,  fii 
authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  wUi 
are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  tiM 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  1 
vinced  of  them.  But  were  it  possible  I 
thing  in  tiie  Ohristian  faith  to  be  erroneott 
find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  il 
great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  snfltari 
our  Savior  produce  naturally  such  habits  d 
in  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I  say,  sappc 
were  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken  in  n 
infidel  himself  must  at  least  allow,  that  ■ 
system  of  religion  could  so  effoetnally  ea 
to  the  heightening  of  morality.  Thej  | 
great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nati 
of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  ben 
creatures,  and  consequently  engage  ua 
highest  acts  of  duty  toward  our  Orial 
neighbor,  and  ourselves.  How  many  nob 
ments  has  St.  Paul  raised  from  the  chief 
of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing  of  ma 
its  three  great  branches!  To  give  a  afai 
ample  in  each  kind.  What  can  be  b  i 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  tht 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  8m 
fer  for  us¥  What  can  make  us  love  and 
even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  "wnVfa 
than  the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  h 
what  dispose  us  to  set  a  stricter  guard  « 
purity  of  our  hearts,  than  our  being  mM 
Christ,  and  a  part  of  the  socie^  of  lA 
immaculate  person  is  the  head?  But  li 
only  a  specimen  of  those  admiimble  ei^ 
of  morality,  which  the  apostle  has  drmwa ' 
history  of  our  blessed  Savior. 

"If  our  modem  infidels  considered  thi 
tcrs  with  that  candor  and  seriousness  wh 
deserve,  we  should  not  see  them  act  will 
spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  maliH 
would  not  be  raising  such  insignifictt 
doubts,  and  scruples,  as  mav  be  started 
everything  that  is  not  capable  of  mat! 
demonstration;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  ml 
ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace,  sob 
rality,  and  throw  all  things  into  confu 
disorder.  If  none  of  these  reflections  can 
influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  peiha 
because  it  is  adapted  to  their  vamty,  I 
they  seem  to  be  guided  much  more  tl 
reason.  I  would  therefore  have  them  ' 
that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  all  a| 
world,  have  been  those  who  lived  up  t 
ligion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  a 
it  opposite  to  morality,  and  to  the  best  li| 
had  of  the  divine  nature.  Pythagoraa's 
directs  us  to  worship  the  gods  'as  it  is 
by  law,'  for  that  is  tne  most  natural  inter 
of  the  precept.  Socrates,  who  was  the 
nownod  among  the  heathens,  both  for 
and  virtue,  in  his  last  moments  desires  hi 
to  offer  a  cock  to  .^sculapius :  doubtless 
submissive  deference  to  the  established 
of  his  country.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  li 
(whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  pei 
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^hen  he  found  his  death  approaching,  offered  sa- 
rificesi  on  the  mountains  to  the  Persian  Jupiter, 
od  the  Sun,  'according  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
iana;'  for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian.* 
Fiyr,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philosophers 
bowed  a  Fery  remarkable  modestv  in  this  particu- 
r;  for  thougn  the  being  of  a  Goa  was  entirely  n- 
agnaiit  to  their  schemes  of  natural  philosophy, 
wy  contented  themseWes  with  the  denial  of  a 
tamdence,  asserting  at  the  same  time  the  ez- 
tenee  of  sods  in  general ;  because  thej  would 
ot  shock  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  and  the 
digion  of  their  country." — L. 


Vo.  187.]    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1711. 


-Mfaperi  qoibofl 


iBtenl  ftU  niiM Hoa.  1  Od.  t,  SL 

Ah,  wretched  they !  whom  Pprlut*!  imQe 
And  ansojipccted  art< beguile! — ^Dinroom. 


intelligence  giren  by  this  correspondent  is 
•  important  and  uwful,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
ooa  oe  speaks  of,  that  I  shall  insert  his  letter  at 
ngth. 


Sfbctatob, 

""I  do  not  know  that  you  hare  ever  touched 
pan  a  certain  species  of  women,  whom  we  ordi- 
vfly  call  jilts.  You  cannot  possibly  go  upon  a 
MMC  naeful  work,  than  the  consideration  of  these 
■Bgerons  animids.  The  coquette  is  indeed  one 
tmte  toward  the  jilt;  but  the  heart  of  the  former 
ibent  upon  admiring  herself,  and  giving  false 
•pea  to  her  lorers;  but  the  latter  is  not  contented 
>  oe  extremely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that 
dvantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
Khers.  Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  full  expectation 
f  meccfl?,  the  jilt  shall  meet  him  with  a  sudden 
lAftrence  and  admiration  in  her  face  at  his  bein? 
Bpriaed  that  he  is  received  like  a  stranger,  and 

CMt  of  her  head  another  way  with  a  pleasant 
Bom  of  the  fellow's  insolence.  It  is  very  prob- 
ble  the  lover  goes  home  utterly  astonished  and 
^Kted,  sits  down  to  his  scmtoire,  sendi^  her  word 
I  tha  most  abject  terms,  that  he  knows  not  what 

•  has  done,  tnat  all  which  was  desirable  in  this 
ifc  is  so  suddenly  vanished  from  him,  that  the 

of  his  soul  should  withdraw  the  vital 
from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.    Ho  con- 
a  mournful  absence  for  some  time,  pining 
I  set  ret.  and  out  of  humor  with  all  things  that 

•  meets  with.  At  length  he  takes  a  resolution  to 
ry  his  fate,  and  explains  with  her  resolutely  upon 
cr  unaecoontable  carriage.  He  walks  up  to  ner 
paitment,  with  a  thousand  inquietuaes.  and 
oabtii  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet  the  first  cast 
f  bcr  eye;  when  upon  his  first  appearance  she 
les  towvd  him,  wonders  where  he  nas  been,  ac- 
Bses  him  of  his  absence,  and  treats  him  with  a 
miliarity  as  surprising  as  her  former  coldness. 
%M»  good  correspondence  continues  until  the 
idj  mierves  the  lover  g^rows  happy  in  it,  and 
isn  she  interrupts  it  with  some  new  inconsistency 
f  behavior.  For  (as  I  just  now  said)  the  hap- 
neas  of  s  jilt  consists  only  in  the  power  of 
wkioff  others  uneasy.    But  such  is  the  folly  of 

t  of  women,  that  they  carry  on  this  pretty 
behavior,  until  they  nave  no  charms  left  to 

it  supportable.  Corinna,  that  used  to  torment 
n  who  conversed  with  her  with  false  glances,  and 
iltle  heedless  unguarded  motions,  that  were  to 

some  inclination  toward  the  man  she  would 

),  finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
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unregarded;  and  is  obliged  to  indulge  the  ^ilt  in 
her  constitution,  by  laying  artificial  plotA.  writing 
perpltixiiij;  letters  from  uukiiown  hands,  ana 
maxing  ul  the  youni;  fellows  in  love  with  ner, 
until  they  find  out  who  she  is.  Thus,  as  before 
she  ^ve  torment  by  dis^ising  her  inclination, 
she  IS  now  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  person. 

"As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it  hart  been 
mj  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from  my  youth  up- 
ward; and  as  my  taste  has  been  very  much  toward 
intrigue,  and  having  intelligence  with  women  oi 
wit,  my  whole  life  lias  passed  away  in  a  scries  of 
impositions.  1  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
race  of  young  men,  give  some  account  of  my 
loves.  1  know  not  whether  you  hav«  ever  hcaid 
of  the  famous  girl  gbout  town  called  Kitty.  This 
creature  (for  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself)  was 
my  mistress  in  the  days  when  Keeping  was  in 
fashion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance  of  being 
wild,  thoughtless,  and  irregular  in  all  her  words 
and  actions,  concealed  the  most  accomplished  jilt 
of  her  time.  Her  negligence  had  to  me  a  charm 
in  it  like  that  of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires 
seemed  as  great  a  merit  as  the  conquest  of  them. 
The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping 
girl,  and  whenever  1  talked  to  her  with  any  turn 
of  fondness,  she  would  immediately  snatch  off  ray 
periwig,  try  it  upon  herself  in  the  gla.ss,  clap  her 
arms  a-kimbo,  draw  my  sword,  and  make  passes 
on  the  wall,  take  off  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to 
make  some  other  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some 
other  unaccountable  rompishness,  until  the  time  I 
had  appointed  to  pass  away  with  her  was  over. 
I  went  from  her  full  of  pleasure  at  the  n;fiection 
that  I  had  the  keeping  of  so  much  beauty  in  a 
woman  who,  as  she  was  too  heedless  to  pleane  me, 
was  also  too  inattentive  to  form  a  design  tu  wrong 
me.  Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung 
heavy  upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  creature, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  neither  guilty  nor  inno- 
cent, but  could  laugh  at  my  sell  for  my  unac- 
countable pleasure  in  an  expense  upon  her,  until 
in  the  ena  it  appeared  my  pretty  insensible  was 
with  child  by  my  footman. 

"This  accident  roused  me  into  disdain  against 
all  libertine  women,  under  what  appearance  so- 
ever they  hid  their  insincerity,  ana  I  resolved 
after  that  time  to  converse  with  none  but  those 
who  lived  within  the  rules  of  decency  and  honor. 
To  this  end  1  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular 
turn  of  behavior,  and  began  to  make  visits,  fre- 
quent assemblies,  and  lead  our  ladies  from  the 
theaters,  with  all  the  other  insignificant  duties 
whicli  the  professed  servants  of  the  fair  place 
themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  perform.  In 
a  very  little  time  (having  a  plentiful  fortune), 
fathers  and  mothers  began  to  regard  me  as  a  good' 
match,  and  I  found  easy  admittance  into  the  oest 
families  in  town  to  observe  their  daughters;  but  I, 
who  was  born  to  follow  the  fair  to  no  purpose, 
have  by  the  force  of  ray  ill  stars,  made  my  ap- 
plication to  three  jilts  successively. 

"Hyaena  is  one  of  those  who  form  themselves 
into  a  melancholy  and  indolent  air,  and  endea- 
vor to  gain  admirers  from  their  inattention  to  all 
around  them.  Hytena  can  loll  in  her  coach,  wiUi 
something  so  fixed  in  her  countenance,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  her  meditation  is  employed 
only  on  her  dress,  and  her  charms  in  that  posture. 
If  It  were  not  too  coarse  a  simile,  I  should  say, 
Hysna,  in  the  fi^re  she  aflectA  to  appear  in,  is  a 
spider  in  the  midst  of  a  cobweb,  that  is  sure  to 
destroy  every  fly  that  approaches  it.  The  net 
Hysna  throws  is  so  fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it 
before  you  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work.  I 
attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  season,  but  I 
found  her  passion  went  no  tuTOnan^^biii  \a  Ym  %&,- 
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mind;  and  she  is  of  that  unreasonable  temper,  as 
not  to  value  the  inconstancy  of  her  lovers,  pro- 
rided  she  can  boast  she  once  had  their  addresses. 
"Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and  her  va- 
nity lay  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of  othersj  and 
Bot  in  rejoicing  in  their  love  itself.  Biblis  is  no 
man's  mistress,  but  every  woman's  rival.  As  soon 
■a  I  found  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is 
my  present  pleasure  and  torment.  I  have  written 
to  her,  danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and 
have  been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expectation 
of  the  whole  town  these  throe  years,  ana  thoueht 
myself  near  the  end  of  my  wishes;  when  the  other 
day  she  called  me  into  her  closet,  and  told  me, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
honor,  auu  scorned  to  deceive  a  man  who  loved 
her  with  so  much  sincerity  as  she  saw  I  did,  and 
therefore  she  must  inform  me  that  she  was  by 
nature  the  most  inconstant  creature  breathing,  and 
begged  mc  not  to  marry  her;  if  I  insisted  upon  it, 
I  should;  but  that  she  was  lately  fallen  in  love 
with  another.  What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not,  but 
desire  you  to  inform  me,  and  you  will  infinitely 
oblige, 

"Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

0.  "Chaeus  Tellow." 

ADVKETISKMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  comer  of 
Devereux-court,  in  the  Strai|4>  gives  notice,  that 
he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats,  rubbers  and 
brushes,  for  the  use  of  young  tradesmen  in  the  last 
year  of  apprenticeship,  «at  reasonable  rates. — ^T. 
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LietOB  aom  laadari  a  te  Uadato  tIto.— Tull. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  praised  by  yoo,  whom  all  men 


Hx  is  a  veiy  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart 
upon  beinff  admired  oy  the  multitude,  or  affects  a 
creneraland  undistinguishing  applause  amonr  men. 
What  pious  men  call  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, should  be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in 
this  kind;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should 
oonteiun  the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being 
applauded  for  nothing  but  what  ho  knows  in  his 
own  heart  he-  deserves.  Beside  which,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  who  commends  you  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, before  you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem. 
The  praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good-will, 
and  yuu  should  receive  his  kindness  as  he  is  a 
good  neighbor  in  society,  and  not  as  a  good  judge 
of  your  actions  in  point  of  fame  and  reputation. 
The  satirist  said  very  well  of  popular  praise  and 
acclamations,  "Give  the  tinkers  and  cooblers  their 

f 'resents  again,  and  learn  to  live  of  yourself."* 
t  is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and  ungovemed  mind 
to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous  approbation 
of  the  generality  of  mankind;  and  a  man  of  virtue 
should  be  too  delicate  for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of 
fame.  Men  of  honor  should  endeavor  only  to 
please  the  worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit  should 
desire  to  be  triea  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought  it 
a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday  uttered 
in  conversation:  "I  know,"  said  a  gentleman,  "a 
way  to  be  greater  than  any  man.  If  he  has  worth 
in  nim,  I  can  rejoice  in  his  superiority  to  me ;  and 
that  satisfaction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul  in  me, 
than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly  appear  to 
me."  Ijiis  thought  could  proceed  but  from  a 
candid  and  generous  spirit ;  and  th^  approbation 
<of  such  minds  is  what  may  be  wtttmed  true 

-ToUat  sua  monera  oerdo : 

Paa,  Bat.  Ivp  ftL 


praise:  for  with  the  common  rsee  of  men  then  ll 
nothing  commendable  but  what  they  themselfM 
may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  snd  arriye  at  ^  bit 
the  motive  truly  glorious  is,  when  the  mind  is  srt 
rather  to  do  things  laudable,  than  to  purchase  i^ 

Jratation.  Where  there  is  that  sincerity  ss  tts 
bundation  of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  rf 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought,  but  a  neessSHf 
consequence.  The  Lsoedamoniaas,  though  • 
plain  people,  and  no  pretenders  to  politensss,  hii 
a  certain  delicacy  in  their  sense  of  gUjirj,mi 
sacrificed  to  the  Muses  when  ihxj  entered  ipM 
any  great  enterprise.  They  woula  hare  the  Sfla> 
memoration  of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by  tbs 

Surest  and  most  untainted  memorialists.  The 
in  which  attends  victories  and  public  triumpbi) 
is  by  far  less  eligible  than  the  recital  of  the  sctusi 
of  ^reat  men  by  honest  and  wise  historians.  It  if 
a  frivolous  pleasure  to  be  the  admlmtion  of  gs^ 
ing  crowds;  but  to  have  the  approbation  of  a  goojl 
man  in  the  cool  reflections  of  nis  doset,  £■  a  gisti- 
fication  worthy  a  heroic  spirit  The  applaoae  if 
the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy,  bat  tlw  sttHtar 
tion  of  a  reasonable  man  makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  gesad 
praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is  tnat  it  is  usosl^ 
given  for  circumstances  which  are  foreign  to  thi 
persons  admired.  Thus  they  are  the  ordinsiyi^ 
tendants  on  power  and  riches,  which  may  be  latai 
out  of  one  man's  hands,  and  pat  into  aaoCtell 
The  application  only,  and  not  the  | 
makes  those  outward  things  honorable.  The 
gar  and  men  of  sense  Sfree  in  adnuring  warn.  M 
havine  what  the^  themselves  would  ratMr  be  |M» 
sessed  of ;  the  wise  man  applauds  him  whom  kl 
thinks  most  virtuous,  the  rest  of  the  worid,  tti 
who  is  most  wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinUng,  I  M 
not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  moostna^ 
than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity  address  ttik 
services  and  performances  to  men  no  way  addielrf 
to  liberal  arts.  In  these  cases,  the  pnise  on  SH 
hand,  and  the  patronage  on  the  other,  am  eq[m^ 
the  objects  of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignsM 
men  sre  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  speeehea  of  Bil' 
finch  in  the  Droll.  Sucn  sn  address  one  issBlll 
translate  into  other  words ;  and  when  tike  diflMrt 
parties  are  thoroughly  considered,  the  jiaa^iil 
generally  implies  no  more  than  if  tae  iSw 
should  say  to  the  patron  ;  "  My  reiT'  good  kA 
you  and  I  can  never  undentand  one  anolhivi 
therefore  I  humbly  desire  we  maj  bttyiatiBM 
friends  for  the  future." 

The  rich  may  ss  well  ask  to  botrav  ef  Al 
poor,  as  the  man  of  virtae  and  merit  hope  iori^ 
dition  to  his  character  lh>m  any  but  saen  as  U» 
self.  Ue  that  commends  another  engages  so  naA 
of  his  own  reputation  as  he  gives  to  that  paMa 
commended  ;  and  he  that  has  nothing;  iHiidabkk 
himself  is  not  of  ability  to  be  such  a  tm^ 
The  wise  Phocion  was  so  sensible  how  dangeW 
it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  mamts^ 

approved,  that  upon  a  general  acclamation 

when  he  was  making  an  oration,  he  toned  to  i 
intelligent  friend  who  stood  near  him,  and 
in  a  surprised  manner,  "  What  slip  hare  I»v 

I  shaU  conclude  this  paper  witn  a  billil 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was  written  to  i 
lady  from  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  hiaht 
commended.  The  author  of  it  had  fbrmerlyMfl 
her  lover.  When  all  possibility  of  commeres  b» 
tween  them  on  the  subject  of  love^ias  cut  oM,  ehi 
spoke  so  handsomely  of  him,  as  to  ^to 
to  this  letter. 


"Madam, 
"I  should  be  insensible,  to 


if] 
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forbear  makiog  my  irknoirlMlgmcnU  ta\ 
ale  meation  of  me  vith  to  much  applause 
I  think,  yuut  Me  to  give  me  new  aeoti 
:  a>  you  fonnerly  iospired  me  with  Ihi 
inae  ol  lore,  m  do  toii  dot  with  the  tnu 
ifglory.  As  deairc  had  thcleastpai-tin  ihe  outside  of 
a  f  heretoTora  profeswd  toward  you,  so  hi 
~"  -■" —  in  the  gloij  to  which  you  hai 


written   wrb  directed.     Rie  father  colls  bim  ft 

"saucy  snd  audacious  raiical"  in  tlic  first  line, 

and  I  am  afraid,  upou  cxauiiiiiUioti,  he  will  prora 

ungracious  youth.     "  To  go  about  tailing" 

rather,  and  to  find  lo  olhiT  place  but   '  uie 

'  his  letter"  U>  tell  hiru    "that   ntiffU 

right,"  if  it  does   uot  discover  "hia 

_.      _    J,.  ._,  ..  ,,        —   -    bo  depraved,"  and  "that  he  is  either 

ailed  me,    tuDoccnee,  knowledge,  beauty,  ,  fool  or  mad,"  as  the  choleric  old  geullemsn  tell* 

'    ''  '    1.  are  the  constant '  him.  ve  may  at  li-sst  allow  tlist  the  father  will  do 

rery  well  in  endoavoring  to  "  better  his  jtidirmeDt, 

.nw  nf  his  dulv.''     Rat 


mla  of  hier  who  has  laid  thia  of  me.  Fsuie 
■bbler,  bnt  I  hare  arrived  at  the  higbesl 
B  this  world,  the  commendsXian  of  the  most 

Inf  peraoD  in  it." — T. 


l».)    SATUEDAT.  OCTOBER  6,  nil. 

Paferta  TktsHi  Imscs.— VoMI.  ^,  a,  UL 

a  lanfa  of  tmlmntl  tudamaia. 

foUowins  letter  being  written  to  mj  book- 
npon  a  subject  of  whicb  I  treated  some  time 

I  aball  publish  it  Id  this  paper,  loi^ther 
Im  Imer  that  was  inclosed  in  it : — 

'.  Spectator  baring  of  U(e  descanted  upon 
Ddly  of  parents  to  their  children,  1  have 
induced  (at  the  request  of  wiTeral  of  Hr. 
tor's  admirers)  lu  inclose  this  letter,  which 


give  him  a  greater  senw  of  his  duty, 
whether  this  may  be  brought  about  by  "break- 
ing his  bead,"  or  "giviugniin  a  great  knock  oa 
the  skull,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  well  considered. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met 
with  his  match,  and  that  he  may  uot  be  ssvquallj 
paired  with  his  sou,  as  the  mother  iu  Virgil ; — 


iiH  msgl..  ui  purr  U 
He  tail,  cTudiU*  tu  <; 


like  the  crow  sod  her  egg  in  the  Qreck  pro- 


»  you  U  the  oriajnal  from  a  father  to  his  I  must  here  takenoticc  of  ■  letter  which  I  baT« 
M..  »otwithst«idi5g  the  latU'r  gave  Wt  lit-  '  deceived  from  an  unknown  crrcspoudi...!.  upon 
DO  provocation.  It  would  be  wonderfully  the  subject  of  T.yi)api-r,  upon  whict  the  foregoing 
«  l£  the  world,    if  Mr.    Spectator  w^ulS    '^"^  "  ''^"'"^  ("""Y-  ,  The  wril.r  of  it  h.-en.a 


^   ._    _ .     __  .   Specl 

m  bia  opinion  of  it  in  some  of  his  speculi 
and  paniculariy  to  (Idr.  Buckley), 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

IU  are  ■  ebuct,  audacious  rascal,  and  both 
id  mad,  and  1  care  nut  a  farthing  whether 
mply  or  no  ;  that  doi'S  not  raie  out  my  ito- 
ini  of  your  insolence,  goiii^  about  railing 
,  and  the  neiC  day  ti)  solicit  my  favor, 
are  ineouiistcncies,  such  as  discover  thy 
depraved.  To  be  brief,  I  never  desire  to 
or  face  ;  snd,  sirrali,  if  jou  go  to  the  work- 
it  ii  no  dinerace  to  me  fur  you  to  be  sup. 
.  there  ;  and  if  yuu  starve  in  the  streets.  111 
^ve  anything  underhand  in  your  behalf. 
•Te  aoyttiing  more  of  your  scribbling  uon. 
I'U  break  your  head  Ihc  fint  time  I  -et 
OK  fOB.  You  arc  a  stubborn  beai>t ;  is  this 
[ratitode  for  my  giving  you  money?  Yon 
,  I'll  belter  your  ludgnient,  and  give  you  a 
1 5.....  -u  jj  regret  to  aay) 


•.T  your  judj 


.  S.  It's  prudent  for  you  to  keep 
;  tar  te  reproach  me  that  might 
on  tbe  outside  of  your  letter.  I  shall  give 
peat  knock  on  the  skull  for  it." 
I  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  ten. 
■ !  It  was  uanal  among  some  of  the  Greeks 
ke  tlieir  slaves  drink  to  eicess,  and  then  ex- 
ihcm  to  their  children,  who  by  that  nicsns 
n  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makeH 


>dlhis  I 


an  unnatural  father  with 
t  ita  deformity  may  deter 
.  from  its  resemblance.  If  the  reader  has  a 
lo  aee  a  father  of  the  same  stamp  n'pre- 
I  in  the  most  exqui>ite  strokes  of  humor,  he 
aeet  with  it  in  one  of  the  finest  comedies 
'ver  appeared  upon  the  English  sta^' :  I 
the  part  nf  Sir  Sampson  in  Ldvc  fiir  Low. 


rned  lest  tlie  paper  should  seem 
to  give  eneaurageoivnt  to  the  disobedience  of  chil- 
dren toward  their  parents  ;  but  if  the  writer  of  it 
will  take  tho  pains  lo  read  it  over  again  atton- 
tively,  I  dare  say  bin  appruhunsious  will  vanish. 
Pardon  and  recoucilialioo  are  all  the  penitent 
dauzbler  requei^ts,  and  all  that  I  conlciid  for  in 
her  behalf  i  and  in  this  case  1  may  usu  the  sayiiw 
uf  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great  man? 
pressing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter,  who  bod 
married  against  his  consent,  told  ihem  he  could 
refuse  nothing  to  their  instances,  but  that  he  would 
have  them  remember  there  was  diOerunce  between 
giving  sod  forgiving. 

I  must  confess,  in  all  controvemies  Vtween 
parents  and  their  children,  I  sm  naturally  preja- 
diced  in  favor  of  the  former.  1'he  obligalioiis  on 
that  side  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  1  think  it  i» 
ont  of  the  greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
that  paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger  nioliva 
to  love  than  filial  gratitude  ;  thai  the  receiving  of 
favors  should  be  a  less  inducement  lo  a  good  will, 
tenderness,  and  commiseratiou.  than  the  confer- 
ring of  them  ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  mj 
person  should  endear  the  child  or  dependent  more 
to  the  parent  or  benefsctor,  than  ihe  parent  or 
benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependent :  yet  so  it 
happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  mrcl  with  a 
thousand  unduliful  children.  This  i>.  indeed, 
wnnderfully  contrived  (as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
served) for  the  support  of  every  living  speeiea: 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  wiidnm  of 
the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imperfection  and  ds- 
geDeracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  tht'ir  parents  is  the 
baais  of  all  government,  and  set  fnrlh  as  the  mea- 
sure of  that  obedience  which  we  aire  to  1hoS« 
whom  Providence  hsth  placed  over  us. 
I  It  ia  father  Le  Compte.  if  I  am  ni>t  mistaken, 
I  who  tells  us  how  wsnt  of  duty  in  this  particular 
I  is  punished  among  the  Chinese,  insomuch  that  if 
a  son  should  be  known  to  kill,  or  so  much  aa  ta 
I  strike  his  father,  not  onlj  tlw  ciuiuiuiL,\>u\.V\k 
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whole  family  would  be  rooted  oat,  nay,  the  inhab- 
itaiilA  of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to 
the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself  would  be  raced  to 
the  ground,  and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt. 
For,  saj  they,  there  must  hare  been  an  utter  de- 
pravation of  manners  in  that  clan  or  society  of 
people  who  could  have  bred  up  amona^  them  so 
norrid  an  offender.  To  this  I  shall  adaa  passage 
out  of  the  firnt  book  of  Herodotus.  That  histor- 
ian, in  his  account  of  the  Persian  customs  and 
religion.  telU  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that  no  man 
ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible  such  a 
crime  sliould  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  anything 
like  it  should  ever  happen,  they  conclude  that  the 
reputed  son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  supposi- 
titious, or  bcTOtten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion 
in  this  particular  shows  sufficiently  what  a  notion 
they  must  have  had  of  undutifulness  in  general. 

t  Li. 


No.  190.]     MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1711. 


Bervitof  crescit  noT»- 


UOR.  2  Od.  Tiil,  18. 


A  alarery  to  former  timeti  unknown. 

SiircK  I  made  some  refliections  upon  the  general 
negligence  used  in  the  case  of  regard  toward 
women,  or,  in  other  words,  since  I  talked  of  wench- 
ing, I  have  had  epistles  upon  that  subject,  which 
I  shall,  for  the  present  entertainment^  insert  as 
they  lie  before  me. 

"  Me.  Spectator, 

"  As  your  speculations  are  not  confined  to  any 
pari  of  tinman  life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well 
as  the  good,  I  must  desire  your  favorable  accept- 
ance of  what  I,  a  poor  strolling  girl  about  town, 
have  to  say  to  you.  I  was  told  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic gentleman  who  picked  me  up  last  week,  and 
who,  I  hope  is  absolved  for  what  passed  between 
us  ;  I  say,  I  was  told  by  such  a  person,  who  en- 
deavored; i6  convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that 
in  countries  where  popery  prevails,  beside  the 
advantages  of  licensed  stews,  there  are  large  en- 
dowments given  for  the  Jncurabili,  I  think  he 
called  them,  such  as  are  past  all  remedy,  and  are 
allowed  such  maintenance  and  support  as  to  keep 
them  without  further  care  until  they  expire.  This 
manner  of  treating  poor  sinners  has,  mcthinks, 
great  humanity  in  it ;  and  as  you  are  a  person 
who  pretend  to  carry  your  rejections,  upon  all 
Bubiccts  whatever  that  occur  to  you,  with  candor, 
ana  act  above  the  sense  of  wluit  misinterpreta- 
tion you  may  meet  with,  I  beg  the  favor  of  you 
to  lay  before  all  the  world  the  unhappy  condition 
of  us  poor  vagrants,  who  are  really  in  a  way  of 
labor  instead  of  idleness.  There  are  crowds  of 
us  whose  manner  of  livelihood  has  long^  ceased  to 
be  pleasing  to  us :  and  who  would  willingly  lead 
a  new  life,  if  the  rigor  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for- 
ever expel  us  from  coming  into  the  world  asain. 
As  it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the 
male  sex,  falsehood  among  you  is  not  reproachful, 
but  credulity  in  women  is  infamous. 

"Give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  give  you  my  history. 
You  are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  man 
of  a  good  reputation,  tenant  to  a  man  of  quality. 
The  heir  of  tiiis  great  house  took  it  in  his  head  to 
cast  a  favorable  eye  upon  me,  and  succeeded.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  ne  promised  me  marriage  : 
I  was  not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
so  foolish  a  story:  but  he  ran  away  with  me  up  to 
this  town,  and  introduced  me  to  a  grave  matron, 
with  whoin  I  boarded  for  a  day  or  two  with  great 
gravity,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
change  of  my  condition,  from  tiiat  of  a  country 
life  to  the  nuest  company,  as  I  believed,  in  the 


whole  world.    My  humble  serraat  made  me  qbt 
derstand  that  I  should  always  be  kept  in  the  pki^ 
tiful  condition  I  then  enjoyed:  when  alter  aviOT 
mat  fondness  toward  me,  he  one  dmr  look  n 
leave  of  me  for  four  or  five  days.    In  tine  ereni^ 
of  the  same  day  my  good  landlady  came  to  M^ 
and  observins  me  very  pensive,  began  to  eonM 
me,  and  with  a  smile  told  me  I  most  ass  til 
world.    When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she  coald  mjU 
divert  me,  she  began  to  tell  me  with  a  veiy  fhak 
air  that  I  must  be  treated  as  I  ought,  and  not  tab 
these  squeamish  humors  upon  me,  for  mj  frieid 
had  left  me  to  the  town  ;  and,  as  dieir  pnraat  ii^ 
she  expected  I  would  see  company,  or  I  muM  bi 
treated  like  what  I  had  brought  myself  to.    TUi 
put  me  into  a  fit  of  crying;  and  1  immediately, ii 
a  true  sense  of  my  condition,  threw  myself  on  ttl 
floor,  deploring  my  fate,  calling  upon  all  that  WH 
good  and  sacred  to  succor  me.    While  1  wu  k 
all  this  agony,  I  observed  a  decrepid  old  feUoV 
come  into  the  room,  and  looking  with  a  seawif 
pleasure  in  his  face  at  all  my  vehemence  and  lzn» 
port     In  a  pause  of  my  distresses  I  heard  Ui 
say  to  the  shameless  old  woman  who  stood  bya^ 
'  She  is  certainly  a  new  face,  or  else  she  actill 
rarely.'     With  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  mi 
making  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of  Bff 
person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and  the  saititt 
changes  of  my  posture,  took  occasion  to  eomanl 
my  neck,  my  shape,  my  eyes,  my  limbs.    All  thb 
was  accompanied  with  such  speeches  as  yon  mn 
have  heard  horse-coursers  make  in  the  sakfli 
nags,  when  they  are  warranted  for  their  sooa^ 
ness.    You  understand  by  this  time  that  I  wh 
left  in  a  brothel,  and  exposed  to  the  next  Udte 
who  could  purchase  me  of  my  patroness.    Tbil 
is  so  much  the  work  of  hell :  the  pleasure  in  III 
possession  of  us  wenches  abates  in  proportion  ll 
the  degrees  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  h 
cence;  and  no  man  is  ratified,  if  there  is  notf 

left  for  him  to  debauch.    Well,  Sir,  mr  fint  i , 

when  I  came  upon  the  town,  was  Sir  Jcoflfij  M 
ble,  who  was  extremely  lavish  to  me  of  hn  WH^ 
ney,  and  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that  ha  mril 
have  carried  me  off,  if  my  patroness  woald  !■• 
taken  any  reasonable  terms  for  me  ;  bat  as  ll 
was  old,  nis  covetousness  was  his  strongcik  pifr 
sion,  and  poor  I  was  soon  left  exposed  to  bt  Al 
common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  and  debanehaHii 
town.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  do  bm  Ji* 
tice  or  no,  till  I  see  whether  you  print  thia  ar  Mli 
otherwise,  as  I  now  live  with  Sal.*  I  fffSd^im 


you  a  very  just  account  of  who  and  who 
er  in  this  town.  You  perhaps  wont  bdliara  ft  L 
but  I  know  of  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  Tcry  gnl 
Protestant,  who  lies  with  a  Roman  Cathohe :  W 
more  of  this  hereafter,  as  you  please  me.  Tkm 
do  come  to.  our  house  the  greatest  politieiaBiff 
the  age ;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  tnan  aayfas^ 
thinks.    Nobody  can  believe  that  auch  ~  '     — 


could  go  to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle  pnipnsM 
I  have  heard  them  often  talk  of  Augustas  Ami, 
who  had  intrigues  with  the  wives  oraenaton.  Ml 
out  of  wantonness  but  stratagem. 

*' It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  should  ba  iO» 
verely  virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are  ;  othervftilL  afti 
one  visit  or  two.  you  would  soon  undersmd  tW 
we  women  of  the  town  are  not  such  useless  MP 
respondents  as  you  may  imagine :  you  have  na 
doubledly  heard  that  it  was  a  courtesan  who  dii- 
covered  Cati}ine's  conspiracy.  If  you  print  tlil 
I'll  tell  you  more:  and  am  in  the  meantime, 
"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  RaaaccA  NnruETor." 


*  A  oetolnmtod  coarttwn  tnd  proeonM  of  thOM 
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fflCTATCW, 

m  an  idle  joang  womui  that  would  work 
ilihood,  bat  that  1  am  kept  in  such  a  man- 
[  cannot  stir  out.  My  tyrant  is  an  old  jeal- 
ow,  who  allows  me  nothing^  to  appear  in. 

but  one  shoe  and  one  slipper ;  no  head- 
md  no  upper  petticoat  As  you  set  up  for 
Dcr,  I  desire  you  would  take  me  out  oi  this 

"WMj,  and  keep  me  yourself. 

•'  Ev»  ArriEDAT." 
IncTAToa, 

m  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of  imperti- 
iieombs,  who  visit  the  apartments  of  us 
of  the  town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  see 
Id.  I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men  of 
f  might  have  an  eflect  to  cure  them  ;  but 
are  stupid,  noisy,  and  drunken  fellows,  it 
nly  to  make  vice  in  themselves,  as  they 
pleaaant  and  humorous,  and  at  the  same 
jueous  in  us.  I  shall.  Sir.  hereafter,  from 
time  give  you  the  names  of  these  wretches 
Btend  to  enter  our  houses  merely  as  Specta- 
rhcse  men  think  it  wit  to  use  us  ill :  pray 
m,  however  worthy  we  are  of  such  treat- 
t  is  unworthy  them  to  be  guilty  of  it  to- 
1.  Pray,  Sir,  take  notice  of  this,  and  pity 
J  .  I  ^.^  ^^  could  add  to  it,  Qxe  in- 

T. 


191.]  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9, 1711. 


-Delading  vidon  of  tlM  night— Pon. 


1  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case, 
in  ass  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of 
bieh  affectea  his  senses  equally  on  each 
id  tempted  him  in  the  very  same  degree, 
r  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  of 
They  generally  detenu  ine  this  question  to 
idvantage  of  the  ass,  who,  they  say,  would 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  having  a 
pmin  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to 
'than  to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on 
ide  striking  his  si^ht  and  smell  in  the  same 
ion,  would  Keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense, 
e  two  magnetA,  which  travelers  have  told 
placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the 
1  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  buryin^-place  at 
and  by  that  means,  say  they,  puU  the  im- 
I  iion  coffin  with  such  an  equal  attraction, 
|Mn  in  the  air  between  both  of  them.  As 
wtA  behavior  in  such  nice  circumstances, 
r  he  would  starve  sooner  than  violate  his 
itj  to  the  two  bundlcj)  of  hay,  I  shall  not 
M  to  determine;  but  only  take  notice  of  the 
Colour  own  s])ecies  in  the  same  perplexity, 
ft  man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  muuey  m 

J,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  aflur- 
as  likely  to  succ(.*ed  as  any  of  its  fellows. 
ill  of  them  have  the  same  pretensions  to 
lek.  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of  competi- 
id  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  eiven  why 
ahould  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the 

ia  drawn.  In  this  ca.sc,  therefore,  caprice 
Im  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  fonns 
r  some  groundless,  imaginary  motive,  where 
d  Kubhtantial  ones  are  wautini?.  I  know  a 
•mninjz  man  that  \n  very  well  pleased  to 
( t^ood  fortun(>  u[K)n  the  number  1711,  V^- 
.  IS  the  year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted 
taeker  tiuu  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the 

134.*    On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  told 


Hi  ycftr  1704  a  UU  ww  broaght  into  the  houM  of 
t  afitiut  orRariunal  ouufurmlty ;  and  in  order  to  make 
^h  the  house  of  lord*,  it  wm  pmi-oMd  to  taclc  it 
nUs  oocaaioiMd  warm  debates,  awl  at 


of  a  certain  aealous  diaaenter,  who  beinff  a  great 
enemy  to  popery,  and  believing  that  baa  men  are 
the  most  lortunate  in  this  world,  will  lay  two  to 
one  on  the  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the  beast* 
Several  would  .prefer  the  number  12,000  before 
any  other,  as  if  is  the  number  of  the  pounds  in 
the  great  prise.  In  short,  some  are  pleaned  to 
find  their  own  age  in  their  number;  some  that  have 

Sit  a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in 
e  ciphers ;  and  others,  because  it  is  the  same 
number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  lottery.  Each 
of  these,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  ne  stands 
fairest  for  tne  great  lot,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of 
what  may  not  be  improperly  called  "the  golden 
number.'^ 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pastimes 
and  extravagances  of  human  reason,  which  is  of 
so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itself  in 
the  ^meanest  trifles,  and  workinje;  even  when  it 
wants  materials.  The  wisest  or  men  are  some- 
times actedt  by  such  unaccountable  motives,  as 
the  life  of  the  fool  and  the  superstitious  is  guided 
by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers, 
or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the  Dtteurt  de  bonne 
Aveniure,    who    publish    their    bills    in    every 

Suarter  of  the  town,  have  turned  our  lotteries  to 
leir  advantage.  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a 
caster  of  fortunate  figures,  what  might  he  not  get 
by  his  pretended  discoveries  and  predictiona? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in  the 
Post-Boy  of  Septemtwr  the  27th,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  following  one: 

"This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  shillings  over 
and  above  the  market  price,  will  be  given  for  the 
ticket  in  the  1,500,000/.  lottery.  No.  132,  by  Nath. 
Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheap- 
side." 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of 
speculation  to  coffiee-house  theorists.  Mr.  Cliff's 
principles  and  conversation  have  been  canvassed 
upon  this  occasion,  and  various  conjectures  made 
why  he  should  thus  set  his  heart  upon  No.  132. 
I  have  examined  all  the  powers  in  those  numbers, 
broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted  the  square 
and  cube  root,  divided  and  multiplied  them  all 
ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  secret  until  about 
three  days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  an  unknown  hand;  by  which  I  find  tmit  Mr. 
Nath.  Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the  prin- 
cipal, in  this  advertisement. 

"  Ma.  Spxctato^ 

"I  am  the  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would 
give  ten  shillings  more  than  the  current  price  for 
the  ticket  No.  132  in  the  lottery  now  drawing; 
which  is  a  secret  I  have  communicated  to  some 
friends,  who  rally  me  incessantly  upon  that  ar 
count.  Tou  must  know  I  have  but  one  ticket,  for 
which  reason,  and  a  certain  dream  I  have  lately 
had  mora  than  once.  I  resolved  it  should  be  the 
number  I  most  approved.  I  am  so  positiv<i  that  I 
have  pitched  upon  the  mat  lot,  that  I  could 
almost  lay  all  1  am  wortn  upon  it.  My  visions 
are  so  frequent  and  strong  upon  this  occasion, 
that  I  have  not  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  dis- 
poned of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it 
will  sell  for.  This  morning  in  particular,  I  set  up 
an  equipage  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  gayest 
in  the  town ;  the  liveries  are  very  rich,  but  not 


length  it  waa  put  to  the  Tote;  when  1«'U  wore  for  tacking, 
but  a  largo  majority  being  against  it,  the  motion  waa  over 
ruled,  and  the  bUl  mlKarrlod. 

*  In  the  ReTelattoDS.    See  cb.  xiU,  Ter.  18. 

t  Alluding  to  the  number  eo  called  In  the  Oalendar. 
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gaudy.  I  Bhoald  be  yerf  glad  to  see  a  speculation 
or  two  upon  lottery  subjects,  in  which  you  would 
oblige  all  people  concerned,  and  in  particular, 

"Tour  most  humble  Servant, 


"Qsoaox  GosuNQ. 


rt 


"P.  S.  Dear  Spec.,  if  I  get  the  12,000  pounds, 
111  make  thee  a  nandsome  present." 

After  having  wished  my  correspondent  good 
luck,  and  thanlced  him  for  his  intended  kindness, 
I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
lottery,  and  only  obeerve,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  are  in  some  degree  guilty  of  my 
friend  Gbsling's  extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely 
upon  future  prospects,  and  become  really  ex- 
pensive while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility.  We 
live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  possessions, 
and  make  a  figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may 
be,  not  what  we  are.  We  outrun  our  present  in- 
come, as  not  doubting  to  disburse*  ourselves  out 
of  the  profits  of  some  future  place,  project,  or  re- 
version that  we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this 
temper  of  mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us, 
that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have  met  with 
no  misfortunes  in  their  business ;  'and  men  of 
eitetes  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never  suf- 
fered from  losses  or  repairs,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law- 
suits. In  short,  it  is  tnis  foolish,  sanguine  temper, 
this  depending  upon  contingent  futurities,  that 
occasions  romantic  generosity,  chimerical  gran- 
deur, senseless  ostentation,  and  generally  ends  in 
beggary  and  ruin.  The  man  who  will  live  above 
his  present  circumstances  is  in  great  danger  of 
living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them;  or,  as 
the  Italian  proverb  runs,  "The  man  who  lives  by 
hope,  will  ale  by  hunger." 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life,  to  con- 
tract our  desires  to  our  present  condition,  and, 
whatever  may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within 
the  compass  of  what  we  actually  possess.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  enioy  an  estate  when  it  comes 
into  our  hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  for- 
tune, we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  never  possess  what  we 
have  so  foolishly  counted  upon. — ^L. 


Ko.  192.]     WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  10,  1711. 


-Uno  ore  omnw  omnia 


Bon*  dlcere,  et  laodare  fortunaa  meu, 
Qui  gnatom  haberem  tall  ingenio  pnedltom. 

Ti^Miili'.,  act,  sc  1. 


-All  the  world 


With  one  aooord  said  all  good  thtogs,  and  praisM 
My  happy  Ibrtanee,  who  poaaeei  a  Mm 
So  good,  BO  liberally  diapoBod. Golmait. 

I  STOOD  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  father  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a  large  family  o? 
children  about  him :  aud  methought  I  could  ob- 
serve in  his  countenance  different  motions  of  de- 
light, as  he  turned  his  eye  toward  the  one  or  the 
ouier  of  them.  The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  preferment  and  welfare  ;  and 
as  he  has  an  easy  fortune  he  is  not  solicitous  to 
make  a  great  one.  His  eldest  son  is  a  child  of  a 
very  towardly  disposition,  and  as  much  as  the 
father  luves  liim,  I  dare  say  he  will  never  be  a 
knave  to  improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  than  the  per- 
son I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better  guard 
against  the  terrors  of  want,  or  tne  hopes  of  gain. 
It  is  usual,  in  a  crowd  of  children,  for  the  parent 
to  name  out  of  his  own  flock  aU  the  great  officers 

*JiUknam  teems  to  itaiid  hen  fi>r  reimhoxw. 


of  the  kingdom.  There  is  something  ao  Torj  ■i^ 
prising  in  the  pvts  of  a  child  of  a  nun's  9m% 
that  there  is  notninff  too  great  to  be  expected  tnm 
his  endowments,  i  know  a  good  woman  who  to 
but  three  sons,  and  there  is,  she  Baya,  nothing  lit 
expected  with  more  certaintjr,  than  that  the  ahal 
see  one  of  them  a  bishop,  the  other  a  jnd^,  mk 
the  third  a  court-physician.  The  hnnnr  tM,  fU 
anythine  which  can  happen  to  any  man'a  du^  ii 
expected  by  every  man  for  his  own.  But  wj 
friend,  whom  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  does  not 
flatter  himself  with  such  vain  ezpectatioiia,  ImI 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  dispoaitioi 
of  his  children  than  their  advancement  or  wealft 
Qood  habits  are  what  will  certainly  improve  i 
man's  fortune  and  reputation ;  bat,  on  the  ete 
side,  affluence  of  fortune  will  not  aa  probably  ]■» 
duce  good  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  diipo» 
tion  to  amuse  himself  with  the  promisee  his  iafr 

fination  makes  to  him  of  the  future  condition  if 
is  children,  and  to  represent  to  himself  the  ficHi 
they  shall  bear  in  the  world  after  he  haa  hhi 
When  his  prospects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  Ml 
fondness  gives  as  it  were  a  lonj|^  date  to  hit  ovi 
life ;  and  the  survivorship  or  a  woithy  mam  m 
his  son,  is  a  pleasure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hepH 
of  the  continuance  of  his  own  life.  That  miD  ii 
happy  who  can  believe  of  his  son,  that  he  witti» 
cape  the  follies  and  indiscretions  of  which  he  hi» 
self  was  guilty,  and  pursue  aAd  improve  cvay- 
thin^  that  was  valuable  in  him.  7*he  eontinaoM 
of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  that 
that  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  the  most  laSlentabb  of 
all  reflections,  to  think  that  the  heir  of  a  bbIi 
fortune,  is  such  a  one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  Ui 
friends,  alienated  from  the  same  interesta,  and  a 
promoter  of  everything  which  he  himaelf  dBa- 
approved.  An  estate  in  possession  of  uaA  a  ai^ 
cessor  to  a  ^ood  man,  is  worse  than  laid  WMlt; 
and  the  family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  iaiaa 
more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of  bdiig  ifr 
tinct. 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  mj 
friend  Rurioola,  and  walk  from  room  to  i 
volving  many  pleasing  occurrences,  and  the  Cfr 
pressions  of  many  just  sentimenta  I  hav«  hsffd 
nim  utter,  and  see  the  booby  his  heir  in  pw 
while  he  is  doing  the  honors  of  his  house  to  ths 
friend  of  his  father,  the  heaviness  it  giyea  one  k 
not  to  be  expressed.    Want  of  genius  ia  not  to  ht 
imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of  l^^MW^"* 
man's  own  fault.    The  son  of  Ruiiml^whaM 
life  was  one  continued  series  of  worthy  BrtioM> 
and  gentleman-like  inclinations)  ia  the  eompaaiM 
of  drunken  clowns,  and  knows  no  senae  ofpraai 
but  in  the  flattery  he  receives  from  hia  own  Mr 
vants ;  his  pleasures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  las 
language  base  and  filthy,  his  behavior  ronrii  aad 
absurd.    Is  this  creature  to  be  accounted  the  ai^ 
cessor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit,  and  breeding?  Al 
the  same  time  that  I  have  this  melancholy  pros- 
pect at  the  house  where  I  miss  my  old  fnend,  I 
can  ffo  to  a  gentleman's  not  far  off,  where  he  has  a 
dau«iter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  hia  bo^^aad 
mind,  but  both  improved  with  the  beo<j||taai 
modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex.    It  is  she  wSi  top- 
plies  tne  loss  of  her  father  to  the  world;  A 
without  his  name  or  fortune,  is  a  truer  memorial 
of  him,  than  her  brother  who  succeeds  him  is 
both.    Such  ah  offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  wf 
friend  perpetuates  hm  father  in  the  same  maaoir 
as  the  appparaoce  of  his  ghost  would :  it  is  indood 
Ruricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola  grown  friehtful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  brutal  tun 
which  this  young  man  has  taken,  except  it  nsf 
be  to  a  oertain  severity  and  distanee  which  hM 
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teber  ated  toward  him,  and  might  perhaps  have 
oecaaioned  a  dialike  to  thoae  mcxlea  of  life,  which 
were  not  made  amiable  to  him  bj  freedom  and 
a&bilitj. 

We  may  promise  oorselFes  that  no  such  ezcrea- 
CBDee  will  appear  in  the  family  of  the  Gomelii, 
where  the  lather  lives  with  his  sons  like  their  eld- 
Ht  brother,  and  the  sons  converse  with  him  as  if 
tibtj  did  it  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  of  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Come- 
lii*  are  eminent  traders,  their  spood  correspondence 
with  each  other  is  useful  to  afl  that  know  them,  as 
well  as  to  themselves :  and  their  friendship,  good- 
will, and  kind  offices,  are  disposed  of  jointly  as 
wdl  as  their  fortune,  so  that  no  one  ever  oblieed 
one  of  them,  who  had  not  the  obligation  multi- 
plied in  returns  from  them  all. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of  man 
can  behold  to  sec  a  man  of  worth  and  uIa  son  live 
u  an  entire  unreserved  correspondence.  The  mu- 
taal  kindness  and  affection  between  them,  give  an 
iatxpreasible  satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them. 
b  ia  a  sublime  pleasure  which  increases  by  the 
participation.     It  is  as  sacred  as  fricndRhip,  as 

Sasurabie  as  luve,  and  as  joyful  as  religion. 
ia  state  of  mind  does  not  only  dissipate  sorrow, 
which  would  be  extreme  without  it,  out  cnlnr^^ 
dbasures  which  would  otherwise  be  contemptible. 
The  most  indiflerent  thing  has  its  force  and  oeauty 
when  it  is  upoke  by  a  kind  father,  and  an  insigni- 
icant  trifle  has  its  weight  when  offered  by  a  duti* 
fid  child.  I  know  not  how  to  express  it,  but  I 
think  I  may  call  it  a  "  transplanted  self-love.'' 
An  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  wliich  a  man 
■sets  with  arc  regarded  only  as  they  concern  him 
ia  the  relation  he  has  to  another.  A  man's  very 
hmor  receives  a  new  value  to  him,  when  he  thinks 
tkat«  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  re- 
■cnbranre  that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such- 
Mme's  father.  Such  considerations  sweeten  the 
«ld  man's  evening,  and  his  soliloquy  delights  him 
i^n  he  can  say  to  himself,  "  No  man  can  tell  my 
diild,  his  father  was  either  unmerciful,  or  unjust. 
My  aon  shall  meet  many  a  man  who  shall  say  to 
hun,  *  I  was  oblieed  to  thy  father :  and  be  my 
dUUd  a  friend  to  his  child  forever.' " 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave  illus- 
Irioiui  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their  posterity, 
bat  they  can  very  much  conduce  to  their  having 
iadoatiy,  probity,  valor,  and  justice.  It  is  in 
Cfcry  man^  power  to  leave  his  son  the  honor  of 
dneendiag  from  a  virtuous  man,  and  add  the 
Ueasin^  of  heaven  to  whatever  he  loaves  him.  I 
•ball  end  thia  rhapsody  with  a  letter  to  an  excel- 
lent yonng  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
lately  loet  a  worthy  father. 

"Dkab  Sim, 

''I  know  no  part  of  life  more  impertinent  than 
the  office  of  administering  cons4>lation  :  I  will  not 
enter  into  it,  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  grief. 
The  virtaou4  principles  you  had  from  tnat  excel- 
lent man.  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought  in 
yon  as  they  ought,  to  make  a  youth  of  thn'c-and- 
twenty  incapaMe  of  comfort  upon  coming  into 
|»isiiilhiii  of  a  ^reat  fortune.  I  doubt  not  but 
fDU  will  honor  his  memory  by  a  modest  enjoy - 
neat  of  his  estate  ;  and  scorn  to  triumph  over  h'is 
pave,  by  employing  in  riot,  excess,  and  debauch- 


ery, what  he  purchased  with  so  much  ind.istry, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.  This  is  the  true  way  to 
show  the  sense  you  have  of  your  loss,  and  to  take 
away  the  distress  of  others  upon  the  occasion. 
You  cannot  recall  your  father  by  your  grief,  but 
you  may  revive  him  to  his  friends  by  your  con- 

QUCw*  X  • 


No.  193.]    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11, 1711. 


-Ingenfcem  finribiu  domui  alta  superUs 


•  Bj  th^  ComellL  the  Spfxiator  In  nappoMNl  to  mean  th« 
haJlj  at  th**  EylniX  iiirn-hanti«  of  t]|iitinrti«ii ;  i*f  wIkidi 
'tukU  KybHi.  Tjhi..  th^  flitbrr.  who  wa^  a  ilircrt4>r  (if  the 
Eaffi  Iiklia  (Vinpaay.  ami  aMennan  of  l/»ndr»ii,  wm  rrcaUnl  n 
apoart  1  Oe(«n(**  I*  Hb  eldest  surviviiit;  t*oii.  Sir  Jnhn 
lvl«»,  Bart.,  viui  afterwaid  lonlHBayor  in  1727 :  and  anuther 
r  kb  iMia,  ttr  Jotepli  tljUt,  KnL,  wan  ■heriff  of  London  iu 


Ifane  nlataatom  totia  vomit  mllbua  umlam. 

Vim.  Ueorg.,  ii,  4ttl. 

Hii  lordahlp*!  palace  view,  whoee  portala  proud 
Kacfa  morning  Tomit  forth  a  crini^ng  crowd. 

YfjLMtov,  etc. 

Whex  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  strange 
variety  of  faces  and  persons  which  fill  the  streets 
with  Dusiness  and  nurry,  it  is  no  unpleasant 
amusement  to  make  guesses  at  their  different  pur- 
suits, and  judge  by  their  countenances  what  it  ia 
that  so  anxiously  engages  their  present  attention. 
Of  all  this  busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would 
give  a  man  inclined  to  such  inquiries  bt^tter  di- 
version for  his  thoughts,  than  those  whom  we 
call  good  courtiers,  and  such  as  are  assiduous  at 
the  levees  of  great  men.  These  worthies  are  got 
int«>  a  habit  of  being  servile  with  an  air,  and  en^oy 
a  certain  vanity  in  being  known  for  understanding 
how  the  world  passes.  In  the  pleasure  of  this 
they  can  rise  early,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well- 
dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  purpose,  but  to 
make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court  favor,  and  be 
thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile  of  his,  not  a 
little  engaged  in  his  interests  and  fortunes.  It  is 
wondrous,  that  a  man  can  eet  over  the  natural  ex- 
istence and  possession  of  nis  own  mind  so  far  as 
t^  take  delignt  either  in  paying  or  receiving;  such 
cold  and  repeated  civilities.  But  what  maintains 
the  humor  is,  that  outward  show  is  what  most 
men  pursue,  rather  than  real  happiness.  Thus 
both  the  idol,  and  idolater,  equally  impose  upon 
themselves  in  pleasing  their  imaginations  this 
way.  But  as  there  are  very  many  o?  her  majesty's 
good  subjects  who  are  extremely  uneasy  at  their 
own  seats  in  the  country,  where  all  from  the  skies 
to  the  center  of  the  earth  is  their  own,  and  have  a 
mighty  longing  to  shine  in  courts,  or  to  be  part- 
ners in  the  power  of  the  world ;  I  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  these,  and  others  who  hanker  after  beinjg 
in  the  whisper  with  gn*Bt  men,  and  vexing  their 
neighbors  with  the  changes  they  would  be  capable 
of  making  in  the  ap|)earance  of  a  country  ses- 
sions, it  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss  to  give  an 
account  of  that  market  for  preferment,  a  great 
man's  levee. 

For  aught  I  know,  this  commerce  between  the 
mighty  and  their  slaves,  very  justly  represented, 
might  do  so  much  good,  as  to  incline  the  great  to 
regard  business  rather  than  ostentation  ;  and  make 
the  little  know  the  use  of  their  time  too  well  to 
spend  it  in  vain  applications  and  addresses.  The 
famous  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  rained  so  much 
reputation  for  his  homry  predictions,  is  said  to 
have  had  in  his  parlor  different  ropes  to  little  bells 
which  hung  in  the  room  above  stairs,  where  the 
doctor  thought  fit  to  bo  oraculous.  If  a  g^rl  had 
been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one  bell  waH  pulled  ; 
and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  the'' servant  rang 
another.  I'his  method  was  kepi  in  respect  to  afl 
other  passions  and  concerns,  and  the  skillful  waiter 
below  sifti>d  the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor  no- 
tice accordingly.  The  h»vee  of  a  gn*at  man  is 
laid  after  the  same  manner,  and  twenly  whispiTi, 
false  alarms,  and  private  intimations, "pass  back- 
ward and  fomi'srd  from  the  porter,  the  valet,  and 
the  patron  himself,  before  the  g;Okp\ii^  ci^w^'v^a 
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are  to  pay  their  court,  are  fathered  together. 
WheD  the  sceDO  is  ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and 
discover  his  lordship. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  this  first  ap- 
pearance. You  may  be  either  half-dressed,  and 
ivmahing  yourself,  which  is  indeed  the  most  stately; 
but  this  way  of  opening  is  peculiar  to  military 
men,  in  whom  there  is  sometning  graceful  in  ex- 
posing themselves  naked  :  but  the  politicians,  or 
eivil  ofiBcers,  have  usually  affected  to  be  more  re- 
served, and  preserve  a  certain  chastity  of  deport- 
ment Whether  it  be  hiero^lyphical  or  not,  this 
difference  in  the  military  ana  civil  list,  I  will  not 
say ;  but  have  ever  understood  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave 
officer  open-breasted  on  these  occasions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  business 
of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  a 
multitude,  that  a  man  is  wise,  bounteous,  valiant, 
and  powerful.  When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is 
made,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  sub- 
mission the  patron's  modesty  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  descend  to. 
In  the  vast  multiplicity  ot  business,  and  the 
crowd  about  him,  my  lord's  parts  are  usually  so 
great,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
assembly,  he  has  something  to  say  to  every  man 
Uiere,  and  that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity  as  any 
man  may  judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  men 
can  arrive  at  ereai  employments.  I  have  known  a 
great  man  ask  a  flag-officer,  which  way  was  the 
wind  ;  a  commander  of  horse,  the  present  price  of 
oats :  and  a  stock-jobber,  at  what  discount  such  a 
fund  was,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  to  each  of  those  several  ways  of  life.  Now 
this  is  extremely  obliging  ;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  patron  informs  himself  of  matters,  he 
gives  the  person  of  whom  he  inquires  an  opportu- 
nity to  exert  himself.  What  adds  to  the  pomp  of 
those  interviews  is,  that  it  is  performed  with  the 
greatest  silence  and  order  imaginable.  The  pa- 
tron is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  some 
humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper,  which  his 
lordship  answers  aloud,  "It  is  well.  Yes,  I  am 
of  your  opinion.  Pray  inform  yourself  further, 
you  may  be  sure  of  my  part  in  it."  This  happy 
man  is  dismissed,  auu  my  lord  can  turn  himself 
to  a  business  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off- 
hand give  asjBTood  an  answer  as  any  great  man  is 
obliged  to.  For  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  in  ge- 
nerfus ;  and  if  there  be  anything  offerca  that  is 
particular,  to  be  in  haste. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair,  and 
my  lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their  whispers 
round  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the  thing,  and  the 
dumb-show  is  become  more  general.  He  casts  his 
eye  to  that  corner,  and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one ; 
to  the  other,  "  And  when  did  you  come  to  town  ?  " 
And  perhaps  just  before  he  nods  to  another  ;  and 
enters  with  him,  "  But,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
now  I  think  of  it."  Each  of  thusc  are  happy  for  the 
next  four-and-twcuty  hours  ;  and  those  who  bow 
in  ranks  undistinguished,  and  by  dozens  at  a 
time,  think  they  have  very  sood  prospects  if  they 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  sucn  notices  half  a  year 
hence. 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  wddom  commcm  sense 
in  high  fortune  ;*  and  one  would  think,  to  behold 
a  levee,  that  the  ^reat  were  not  only  infatuatiHl 
with  their  station,  out  also  that  \hvy  believed  all 
below  were  seized  too  ;  else  liow  is  it  possible 
they  could  think  of  imposing  upon  themselves 
and  otliers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  set  up  a  levee 
for  anything  but  a  direct  farce  ?    But  such  is  the 

*  Ranu  enim  fonne  lexifiua  commnnU  in  ilia 

Juv,  Till,  78. 


weakness  of  our  natore,  that  vhen  men  an  a  litQi 
exalted  in  their  condition,  they  immediately  coo- 
ceive  they  have  additional  senaes,  and  their  eua- 
cities  enlarged  not  only  above  other  men,  oak 
above  human  comprehension  itself.  Thus  it  is  or- 
dinary to  see  a  greBi  man  attend  one  listeaiig^ 
bow  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  call  to  a  third  sttS 
same  instant.  A  ffirl  in  new  ribbons  is  not  nan 
taken  with  herself  nor  does  she  betray  mora  i^ 
parent  coquetries,  than  even  a  wise  man  in  sock  a 
circumstance  of  courtship.  I  do  not  know  ufh 
thing  that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful  astH 
affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Csssr,  to  wit: 
that  he  would  dictate  to  three  seversl  writn 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  an  ambition  bdov ' 
the  greatness  and  candor  of  his  mind.  He  indciri 
(if  any  man  had  pretensions  to  greater  fsenltiil 
than  any  other  mortal)  was  the  person  ^  bat  sod 
a  way  of  actinff  is  childish,  and  inconsistent  vilk 
the  manner  of  our  being.  It  appears  tnm  thi 
very  nature  of  things,  that  there  cannot  be  ai^ 
thin^  effSectually  dispatched  in  the  distraction  oil 
public  levee  ;  but  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  ooiii|ri- 
racy  of  a  set  of  servile  slaves,  to  give  op  '*  ~ 
own  liberty  to  take  away  thor  patron's  " 
standing. — T. 
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Diffldll  bUe  tanMt  jaeor^HoB.  1  Od.  sIH^  4. 

With  jMloui  p«ngB  my  boMoci  awelljL 

Thk  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two  Mat 
which  observe  upon  faults  that  are  easily  cond 
both  in  love  and  friendship.  In  the  latter,  ss  ftr 
as  it  merely  regards  conversation,  the  peraon  wbs 
neglects  visiting  an  agreeable  friend  is  panishad 
in  the  very  transgression  ;  for  a  good  coniptiiioi 
is  not  found  in  every  room  we  go  into.  ftitCll 
case  of  love  is  of  a  more  delicate  natare,  and  tis 
anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if  every  little  instanesof 
kindness  is  not  reciprocal.  There  are  things  m 
this  sort  of  commerce  which  there  are  not  woidi 
to  express,  and  a  man  may  not  possibly  know  hsv 
to  represent  what  may  yet  tear  his  heart  into  '" 
thousand  tortures,  'ro'be  grave  to  a  man's : 
inattentive  to  his  discourse,  or  to  interropt 
with  something  that  argues  a  disindiuation  tobi 
entertained  by  nim,  has  in  it  something  so  dii^ 
groeable,  that  the  utmost  steps  whi£  may  bi 
made  in  further  enmity  cannot  give  gnatar  ta^ 
ment.  The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  rn'mn  indif' 
ference  and  becoming  heedlessness,  gives  hv 
husband  all  the  torment  imaginable  out  of  BM 
indolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that  she  isti 
look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of  a  wifc. 
It  is  no  matter  what  is  the  reason  of  a  man's  gM 
if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man  is  ooa- 
vinced  that  she  means  him  no  dishonor,  but  piMi 
to  death  because  she  will  not  have  so  much  cwAr 
ence  to  him  as  to  avoid  the  appearances  of  iL  Tin 
author  of  the  following  letter  is  perplexed  with  aa 
injury  that  is  in  a  degree  yet  less  cnminal,  and  jit 
the  source  of  the  utmost  unhappineas. 

"  Ma.  SF£CTAToa,  g^, 

"  I  have  read  your  papers  which  relate  to  jeal* 
ousy,  and  desire  your  advice  in  ray  case,  wnick 
you  will  say  is  not  common.  I  have  a  wifc,  of 
whose  virtue  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubtful;  jit  I 
cannot  l)e  satisfied  she  loves  me,  which  gives  ss 
as  gri>at  uneasiness  as  being  faulty  the  other  wtf 
would  do.  I  know  not  whetlier  I  am  not  yet  moK 
miserable  than  in  that  case,  for  she  keeps  pontf- 
sion  of  my  heart,  without  the  return  of  hers.  I 
would  desire  your  observations  upon  that  temper 
in  some  women,  who  will  not  condescend  to  oon- 


•inee  their  hnabaadi  of  their  innocence  or  tl 
love,  but  ue  vhollj  Degligrnt  of  irfaac  reflectii 
llMpoormea  inskv  upon  their  conduct  (so  thej  | 
cannot  call  it  erimittil),  vhen  at  the  game  time  a 
of  behavior,  or  nrgard  to  abov  an 
ease  Ihem,  would  oukn  them  ea- 
l)o  not  auch  vomen  dewrre  all  the 
1  which  thej  neijlect  to  avoid  T 
T  not  in  the  actual  practice  or  guilt,  vho 

iielher  they  an  thought  Ruilty  or  not  1 

If  mj  wife  does  the  moat  ordinu;  uiing,  as  riait- 
1b^  ber  aiater,  or  taking  the  air  vith  her  mother. 
It  u  alvaja  carried  with  the  air  of  a  aecret.  Then 
■ka  will  aometimee  tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
M  if  it  waa  onlj  want  of  memory  made  her  con- 
Mai  it  before ;  and  this  onlj  to  dally  with  my 
Hzietj,  I  hare  complained  to  her  of  this  beha- 
vior ID  th>  gentlest  terras  imaginable,  and  be- 
Wnfiiiil  her  not  to  use  him,  who  deaired  only  to 
Ura  with  ber  like  an  indulgent  friend,  aa  the  most ' 
■Btooe  and  unsociable  husband  in  the  world.  It  ' 
il  DO  e»*J  matter  Co  deacribe  our  cireuumtance,  but  i 
ll ia  miserable  with  this  aggravation,  that  it  might 
ha  aaailj  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy  endeavored, 
8ha  Trail II  you,  and  there  is  a  phrase  or  two  in  this 
laltar  whicb  she  will  know  came  from  me.  If  we 
•Mar  into  an  eiplanatiou  which  may  lend  to  our 
htarB  quiet  by  your  means,  you  shall  have  our 
iDimt  thauka :  id  the  meantime  I  am  (as  much  aa 
J  can  in  this  ombiguona  condition  be  aaytbiag), 

"  Your  humble  Servant." 


•'  Give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  cha- 
nctB*  not  yet  described  in  your  papers,  which  ia 
that  of  a  man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  same 
•dd  variety  which  a  raiitaitical  female  tyrwit  prac- 
tJMa  Uiward  her  lover.  I  have  for  somu  time  had 
•  friendakip  with  one  of  those  mercurial  persona. 
The  rogue  I  know  love*  me,  yet  takes  advantage 
•I  my  hindness  for  him  to  use  me  at  he  pleases. 
Va  are  by  turns  the  best  friends  and  greatest 
Mnngen  imaginable.  Sometimes  you  would 
Aink  ua  inseparable  ;  at  othur  timea  he  avoida  me 
far  a  long  lime,  yet  neither  he  nur  1  know  why. 


t  bj  c 


hate  kept  it,  I  have  kuowa  him  slip  away  to 
HWtlier  plaoe  ;  where  he  has  sat  reading  the  news; 
*liCD  llierc  Ih  no  post;  aniokiii^  hia  pipe,  which 
W  MUom  earea  for ;  and  staring  abnat  him  in 
compaoy  with  whom  he  has  had  uothiug  to  do,  as 
it  he  wondered  how  he  came  there. 

•  That  I  Diay  state  my  case  to  you  the  more  fully, 
I  ahall  inntcnbe  some  short  minutes  I  have  taken 
of  him  in  mv  almanac  aince  last  spring  ;  for  you 
maat  know  theru  are  certain  seasoiia  of  the  year, 
■Mordinjf  lu  which,  I  will  nut  soy  our  friendship, 
bat  tbt;  mjoymcnt  of  it  rises  or  tails.  In  March 
tad  April  be  wa;<  as  various  as  the  weather  ;  in 
Hay  and  part  of  June,  I  found  him  the  sprightli- 
c«t  feliuw  in  the  world :  in  the  dog-days  he  was 
Bueh  up  in  the  indulent;  in  September  very  agree- 
dile,  bu  vt'ry  busy  ;  and  since  the  glass  fell  last 
igeable.  he  has  made  three  appointments 
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)  know  *!**'  hair  tuaedj  tlu  wbola, 

TnEax  ia  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  TalM 
of  s  king  who  had  long  languished  under  an  ill 
habit  of  Dodj,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  rem«- 
dies  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  says  the  fable,  a 
physician  cured  him  by  the  following  method  ;  ha 
took  a  hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  ae- 
venl  drugs  ;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so  artifi- 
cially that  nothing  appeared.  He  likewise  took  a 
moll,  and  after  having  hollowed  the  handle,  and 
that  port  which  strikes  the  ball,  he  inclosed  in 
them  several  drugs  after  the  some  manner  aa  in 
the  ball  itself.  He  Chen  ordered  the  Sultan,  who 
was  his  patient,  to  eierciae  himself  early  in  liM 
morning  with  these  rightly  prepared  inslrumenta, 
till  such  time  oa  he  should  sweat ;  when,  as  the 
Blory  goes,  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments  perspir- 
ing through  the  wood  had  so  good  an  influence  OD 
the  Sultan's  constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of 
an  indisposition  which  all  the  compositions  ha 
had  taken  inwardly  hod  not  been  able  to  remove. 
This  eastern  allegory  is  finely  contrived  lo  show 
us  how  beneficial  bodily  labor  is  to  health,  and 
that  exercise  ia  the  most  effectual  phjaic.  I  have 
described  in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from 
the  general  structure  and  mechanism  of  a  human 
body,  how  absolutely  necessary  exercise  is  for  ita 
preservation.  I  shall  in  this  place  recommend 
another  great  preservative  of  health,  which  fn 
many  casea  produces  the  aame  effects  as  exercise, 
and  may,  in  some  measure,  supply  itd  place,  where 
opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting.  The  pre- 
servative 1  am  speaking  of  is  temperance,  which 
has  (hose  particular  advantages  above  all  other 
means  of  health,  that  it  may  be  practiced  by  aU 
ranks  and  conditions,  at  any  season,  or  in  any 
place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every 
man  may  put  himself,  without  interruption  la 
business,  expense  of  money,  or  loaa  of  time.  If 
exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities,  temperanca 
prevents  Ihem  ;  if  exercise  clears  the  vessels,  tem- 
perance neither  aatialea  nor  overatraina  them  ;  if 
exi-rcise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the  humora, 
and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  toin- 
peronce  gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enable* 
her  to  exert  herself  in  alt  her  force  and  vigor ;  If 
exercise  dissipates  t,  growing  dislemper,  UmpeN 
aiiee  atarvea  it. 

Phyaie  for  the  most  part  is  nothing  else  but  the 
substitute  of  exercise  or  temperance.  Hedicine* 
are  indeed  absolutely  necessary  in  acute  distemp- 
ers, that  cannot  wait  the  slow  operations  of  theaa 
two  great  instruments  of  health  ;  but  did  men 
live  in  an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  (emper- 
Buce,  there  could  be  but  little  occasion  for  them. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  those  parl«  of  the  world 


dthat  m 


y  the 


ide  three  appointment) 
every  one.     However.  1 
'  ■    winter,  especially  if 
tancc  to  reforiu  him, 
le  a  great  ease  and  pleasure  to,  Sir, 
"Tour  most  humble  acrvant," 
-Octobers,  nil." 


and  br<j 

have  giH>.l  hopex  of  him  ihi 

JOB  will  li-nd  n "  " 


little  food  beside  what  they  caueht.  Blistering, 
cupping,  bleeding,  are  selilomof  use  but  lo  tM 
idle  and  intemperate  ;  as  all  those  inward  appli- 
cations which  ore  ao  much  in  practice  among  ua, 
are  fur  the  most  part  nothing;  else  but  eipedienia 
'  J   make    luxury   consistent  with   health.      The 


Aid  of 


-     It  ij 


apothecary  is  perpetually  emplo 
mining  the  couli  and  the  vintnci 
Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  youn^  n 
going  to  D  feast,  he  took  him  up  in  Ihc  street  and 
carried  him  to  hia  own  frienda,  oa  one  who  waa 
running  into  imminent  danger,  had  not  he  pT>' 
ventedhim,*  What  would  that  philosopher  have 
said,  had  he  been  preaent  at  the  gluttony  of  a 

•Iifac.La«t,VI(«niUBaD|b.,1&.i(.a»-«t«-^ 
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modern  meal  ?  would  not  he  have  tliouc;lit  the  aiiy  serieB  of  kings  or  great  men  of  the 
master  of  a  family  mad,  and  have  begged  nis  ser-  number.  If  we  consider  these  ancient  aaget,  • 
Yant8  to  tic  duwu  his  hands,  had  he  mm^  him  de-  great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  • 
vour  a  fowl,  fi.sh,  and  flesh ;  swallow  oil  and  vine- ,  temperate  and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one 
gar,  wines  and  spices;  throw  down  salads  of  |  would  think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  Hfi 
twenty  different  herbs,  sauces  of  a  hundred  ingre-  ■  of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For  w% 
dicnts,  confections  and  fruits  of  numberless  8Wi«ts  [  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise  men  wen 
and  flavors  t  What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- ,  nearer  a  hundr^  than  sixty  yean  of  age,  at  tkl 
ter-fcrments  must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  |  time  of  their  respective  deaths.    But  the  moat  v» 

groduce  in  tlie  body  1    For  my  part,  when  I  be- 1  markable  instance  of  the  efficacj[  of  tempsnufli 
old  a  fashionable  Uible  set  out  in  all  its  magnifi-  -  toward  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  me 


cence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  k'vers  with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis  Conaie 
and  letharj^ries,  with  other  innumerable  distemp- 1  the  Venetian;  which  1  the  rather  mention,  faeeun 
ers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes.  •  it  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian  aa- 

I^ature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  |  bassador,  who  was  of  the  same  familr.  attested 
diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one  dish. .  more  than  once  in  conversation,  when  lie  rasidid 
Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that, ;  in  England.  Comaro,  who  was  the  author  of  Ihi 
and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  everything  !  little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infim 
that  comes  in  his  way  ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  constitution,  until  about  forty,  when  by  obotinal^ 
excrescence  of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mush- 1  ly  persisting  in  an  exact  course  of  tempeianee,  hi 
room,  can  escape  him.  '•■  recovered  a  perfect  state  of  health;  inaomoch  tbt 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  determinate   at  fourscore  he  published  his  book,  which  )m 
rule  for  temperance,  because  what  is  luxury  in   been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  rf 
one  may  be  temperance  in  another ;  but  there  are   Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Lo^ 
few  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  I  and  Healthy  Life.    He  lived  to  give  a  third  « 
are  not  judges  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  far  !  fourth  edition  of  it;  and  after  haring  passed Ui 
as  to  know  what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  '  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  aid 
food  do  best  agree  with  them.    Were  I  to  consider   like  one  who  falls  asleep.    The  treatise  1  menfcioa 
mv  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  such  !  has  been    taken    notice  of   by  aeveivl  emiMit 
a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommodated  to  all '  authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirt  of  eWwff 
persons,  and  such  as  is  particularly  suitable  to  |  fulness,  religion,  and  good  sense,  aa  are  the  nafinnl 
our  climate  and  way  of  living,  1  would  cop^  the   concomitants  of  temperance  and   sobriety.    Th§ 
following    rules    of  a  very,  eminent   physician,   mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  ia  rather  a  Ttmm- 
"Make  your  whole  repast  out  of  one  disn.     If  ^ou   mendation  tliau  a  discredit  to  it. 
indulge  in  a  second,  avoid  drinking  anything !     Having  designed  this  paper  aa  the  aeqnd  to 
strong  until  you  have  finished  your  meal ;  at  the  !  that  upon  exercise,  I  have  not  here  oonsidcnd 
aame  time  abstain  from  all  sauces,  or  at  least  such  ,  temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue,  which  I  ihd 
as  arc  not  the  most  plain  and  simple."    A  man  :  make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation^  bat  oa^ 
could  not  be  well  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  stuck  |  as  it  is  the  means  of  health. — L. 
to  these  few  obvious  and  easy  rules.    In  the  first 
case  there  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit 
his  palate,  and  occasion  excess ;  nor  in  the  sec- 
ond, any  artificial  provocatives  to  relieve  satiety, 
and  create  a  fali»e  appetite.    Were  I  to  prescribe  a 
rule  for  drinking,  it  should  be  formed  upon  a  say- 
ing quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple :  •'  The  first 


glass  for  myself,  the  s(HM)nd  for  my  friends,  the 
liird  for  good-humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine 
enemies."  But  because  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself  always  in 
ao  philosophical  a  manner,  I   think  every  man 
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Sat  Ulubrii,  anlmiii  si  te  non  daflclt  Miwas, 

Tme  hApi^neM  If  to  no  plaoe  eonflned. 
But  MtilJ  in  found  in  »  oontenttd  mind. 


Ma.  Spectator, 

Therx  is  a  particular  fault  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  moralists  in  all  aces,  and 


first  seeds  of  an  indisposition.  It  is  observed  by 
two  or  three  ancient  authors,*  that  Socrates,  not- 
withstaudin<;  he  lived  in  Athens  during  that  creat 
plague  which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all 


rith  hun^r  and  tliirst  whenever  any  distemper  or  i  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  a  hoiM 
dutv  of  life  may  put  her  upon  sucli  difficulties; ;  strain  than  your  predecessors  have  done,  od 
and  at  the  same  time  give  her  an  opportunity  of  j  instead  of  presuming  to  bo  happv,  iustract  us  oaly 
extricating  herself  from  her  oppressions,  and  re- 1  to  be  easy.  The  thoughte  of  fiim  who  wooldM 
covering  the  several  tones  and  springs  of  her  dis- !  discreet,  and  aim  at  practicable  things,  shoiU 
tended  vessels.  Beside  that,  abstinence  well-timed  j  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  pnoMl' 
often  kills  a^sickness  in  embryo,^and  destroys  the  j^g  our  joy.  Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoiM 
!•_..        1.  ..f  1  ^      T.  ._  _i  1  u..    j,m  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.    Thepiil 

lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regularity  of  spirit,  wwk 
is  a  little  above  cneerfulneas  and  below  miitL 
•  ^  .  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,.-.  .  -  .  Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a  ani 
ages,  and  has  l)een  celebrated  at  different  times  by  ,  ig  ^ut  j,f  pain,  but  mirth,  to  a  prudent  maBariwn" 
such  eminent  hands ;  I  say,  notwithstanding  that  I  always  be  accidental.  It  should  natural^  ariie 
he  lived  in  the  limes  of  this  devouring  pestilence,  |  out  of  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  seldom  to 
he  never  caught  the  least  infection,  which  those  |  laid  for  it ;  for  those  tempers  who  want  mirtli  to 
writers  unanimously  ascribi*  to  that  uninterrupted  \y^,  pleased,  are  like  the  constitutions  which  i^ 
temperance  whicli  ho  always  ob3er\'ed.  without  the  use  of  brandy.     Therefore,  I  sav.lrt 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observation  !  y^ur  precept  be,  *be  easy.'  That  mind  it  ai«»- 
which  I  have  ofU'u  made,  upon  reading  the  lives  ;  fute  and  ungove'rned,  which  must  be  hurried  ost 
of  the  philosophers,  and  comparing  them  with  |of  itself  by  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or 
._ else  be  wholly  inactive. 

•  DiogsnM  LmtUuis  in  Vit  8ocr»ti«^EU«u  in  V«r.  lUrt.        "T*^^"^*-*  *'^,  *  ^"^^V^^  °f  ^}^  fellows  of  my  SC- 
lib.  MiU,  np.  X,  vto.  quaintance  who  meet  every  day  and  smoke  a  pipSi 
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mutual  lore  to  each  other,  thouo^h  take  Tom  for  fear  of  losing  Will's  estate,  Dor  enter 
sn  meu  of  business  and  bustle  in  the   upon  Will's  estate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  pt^rson. 

a  greater  tranquillity  than  either  I  am  vcij  young,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  world, 
rorked  himiielf  into  bv  any  chapter  dear  Sir,  has  the  main  chance  more  in  her  head 
indolence  of  body  and  mind,  when   than  myself.    Tom    is   the  gayest,  the  blithest 

0  more,  is  verv  fre<{ueutly  enjoyed;  creature !  He  dances  well,  is  very  civil,  and  di- 
inquiry  after  ^ppiness  has  some-  verting  at  all  hours  and  seasons.  Oh !  he  is  the 
\  in  it,  which  a  man  who  lives  in  a  '  joy  of  my  eyes!  But  then  again  Will  is  so  very 
perate  meals,  friendly  conversations,  rich  and  careful  of  the  main.  How  many  pret^ 
ibers,  gives  himself  no  trouble  about,  dresses  does  Tom  appear  in  to  charm  me  I  But 
r  R^nement  are  talking  of  tranquil-  then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  a  man  of 
Mees  it.  I  his  circumstances  is  so  much  the  poorer.  Upon 
'ould  by  these  broken  expressions  re- .  the  whole,  I  have  at  last  examined  both  these  de- 
jTOu,  Mr.  Spectator,  is,  that  you  would  sires  of  love  and  avarice,  and  upon  strictly  weigh- 
way  of  life  which  plain  men  may  '  ing  the  matter,  I  beein  to  think  I  shall  be  cove- 

1  up  the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfac- 1  tous  longer  tlian  lond,  therefore  if  you  have 
imentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom,  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  take  Will. 
11  it,  philosophy,  should  furnish  ideas  Alas,  poor  Tom ! 
learned ;  and  that  a  man  must  be  a 
to  know  how  to  pass  away  his  time  , 
It  would  therefore  be  worth  your 
e  in  a  handsome  light  the  relations 
\  among  men,  which  render  thoir  con- 
ith  each  other  so  grateful,  that  the 
ts  ^ive  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in 
wiui  them.  You  may  find  descrip- 
scourses  which  will  render  the  fire- 
mest  artificer  as  entertaining  as  your 
:o  you.  Good-nature  has  an  endless 
iBSure  in  it:  and  the  rt^prcsentation  of 

filled  with  its  natural  in'atifications, 
e  necessary  vexations  which  are  ^n- 
id  upon  in  tlie  writings  of  the  witty, 
y  good  office  to  society. 
situdeH  of  labor  and  rest  in  the  lower 
ikind,  make  thoir  being  pass  away 
rt  of  relish  which  wc  express  by  the 
t ;  and  should  be  treated  of  by  jrou, 
spectator,  as  w^cU  as  such   subjects 


T. 


"  Tour  humble  Servant, 

"BlDDT  LOTXLBSe." 
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Alter  rlzator  de  Una  saspe  oaprina, 

Propugnat  nngjk  armatiu :  idiioet,  ut  non 

Sk  mihi  primo  fkle«;  et,  Tere  quod  placet,  ut  wm 

Acrlter  eLatrem  ?    Pretiuiii  ctaa  altera  aoidet 

Ambif^tur  quid  enim  I    Castor  sdat,  an  Dodlla  plni^ 

Brundoiiani  Numld  mellos  via  docmt,  an  AppL 

Uoa.  1,  Bp.  ztUI,  Ift^ 

On  trifleR  nomo  are  eamently  abnord; 

You'll  think  the  world  depends  on  erery  word. 

What!  in  not  every  mortal  tne  to  speak? 

I'll  give  my  reasons,  though  I  break  my  neck! 

And  what's  the  question?    If  it  shines  or  rains*, 

Whether  'tis  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  Staines. — Vm, 


Evert  age  a  man  passes  through,  and  way  of 
life  he  engages  in,  has  some  particular  vice  or  im- 
perfection naturidly  cleaving  to  it,  which  will  re- 
quire his  nicest  care  to  avoid.  The  several  weak- 
ir  indeed  more  speculative,  but  are  !  nesses  to  which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  are 
In  a  word,  Sir,  I  would  have  |  exposed,  have  long  since  been  set  down  by  many 
'      '      '        '  "       ^     >)oth  of  the  poets  and  philosophers;  but  I  do  not 

remember  to  have  met  with  any  author  who  has 
treated  of  those  ill  habits  men  are  subject  to,  not 
so  much  by  reason  of  their  different  aees  and 
tempers,  as  the  particular  professions  or  busineu 
in  which  they  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  subject  so 
little  touched  on,  since  what  I  am  here  speakins 
of  is  so  apparent,  as  not  to  escape  the  most  vul- 
gar observation.  The  business  men  are  chiefly 
conversant  in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or 
turn  to  their  minds,  but  it  is  very  often  apparent 
in  their  outward  behavior,  and  some  of  the  most 
indifferent  actions  of  their  lives.  It  is  thin  air 
diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  man,  which  helps 
us  to  find  out  a  person  at  his  first  appearance ;  so 
that  the  most  careless  observer  iancien  he  can 
scarce  be  mistaken  in  the  carriage  of  a  seaman,  or 


ive. 

ir  thoughts  to  i\n'  advantage  uf  such 
most;  and  fthow  that  simplicity,  in- 
ustn',  and  temperance,  are  arts  which 
^uillity  as  much  as  learning,  wisdom, 
and  contemplation. 
am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"T.B." 

TOR,  Ilackney,  Oct.  12. 

young  woman  whom  you  did  so  much 
me  time  i^o,  in  acknowledging  that 
:  mistress  uf  the  fan,  and  use  it  with 
iiiowledge  and  di.'xtority.  Indeed  the 
ilicious  as  it  is,  will  allow,  that  from 
[aughter  I  recollect  myself  the  most 
ftke  a  cuurtsey,  and  let  fall  my  hands 
osing  my  fan  at  the  same  instant,  the 
woman  in  England.  1  am  not  a  little 
At  I  havu  had  yuur  notice  and  appro- '.  the  gait  of  a  tailor. 


however  other  younyr  women  may 
t  of  envy,  I  triumph  in  it,  and  de- 
e  in  your  friendship.  You  must  there 


The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  possibly  have 

less  effect  on   our  external  mien  and  benavior, 

make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind,  as  is 

ne  to  lay  before  you  the  present  state   very  apt  to  bend  it  wholly  one  way. 

.    I  wa.s  reading  your  Spectator  of  the  i      The  mathematician  wiU  take  little  else  than  de 

and  tliought  the"  circumstance  of  the   monstration  in  the  most  common  discourse,  and 

between  the  two  bundles  of   hay,   the  schoolman  is  as  great  a  friend  to  definition 

ly  affected  his  seniles,  was  a  lively  re- .  and  syllogisms.    The  physician  and  divine  are 

I  of  my  pret»ent  condition;  for  you  are  ;  often  hnu'd  to  dictate  m  private  companies  with 

I I  am  extremely  enamorcxl  wfth  two  i  the  same  authority  which  they  exercise  over  their 
emen,  who  at  this  time  pretend  to  me. :  patients  and  disciples:  while  the  lawyer  is  pnttinff 
ide  nothing  when  one  is  asking  advice, ;  cases,  and  raising  matter  for  disputation,  ont  m 
rill  own  to  you.  that  I  am  very  amor-  i  everything  that  occurs. 

ly  eovetous.    My  lover  Will  is  very  j     I  may  possibly  some  time  or  other  animadvert 
ly  lover  Tom  very  handsome.     I  can    more  at  large  on  the  particular  fault  each  prufos- 
of  them  when  I  please ;  but  when  1  j  sion  is  most  infected  with ;  but  shall  at  present 
question  in  my  own  mind,  I  cannot !  wholly  apply  myself  to  Um  cun  q(  hVmL  V  \iiiX 
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mentioned,  namely,  that  spirit  of  strife  and  con- 
tentron  in  the  conversations  of  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.  i 

This  is  the  more  ordinary,  because  these  gentle- 
men regarding  arsument  as  their  own  proper  pro-  . 
rince,  and  venr  oKen  making  ready  money  of  it,' 
think  it  unsafe  to  yield  before  company.  They  ' 
are  showing  in  common  talk  how  zealously  they 
could  defend  a  cause  in  court,  and  therefore  fre- 
aiiently  forget  to  keep  their  temper,  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  render  conversation  pleasant 
and  instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  far,  Uiat  I 
have  heard  him  say,  "  he  has  known  but  few 
pleaders  that  were  tolerable  company." 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  ^ood  sense,  but 
diy  conversation,  was  last  night  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  discourse,  in  which  he  had  lately  been 
engaged  with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law.  "I 
was  givine  my  opiniou,"  says  the  captain,  "with- 
out apprenendiiig  any  debate  that  might  arise 
from  it,  of  a  general's  behavior  in  a  battle  that 
was  fought  some  years  before  either  the  templar  or 
my^elf  were  born.  The  youn^  lawyer  immedi- 
ately took  me  up,  and  hy  reasoning  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  upon  a  subject  whichl saw  he  under- 
stood nothing  of,  endeavored  to  show  me  that  my 
opinions  were  ill-grounded.  Upon  which,"  says 
the  captain,  "  to  avoid  any  further  contest.<i,  I 
told  him,  that  truly  I  had  not  considered  those 
several  armiments  which  he  had  brought  as^ainst 
me,  and  that  there  might  be  a  ^eat  de^  in  tnem." 
"Ay,  but,"  says  my  antagonist,  who  would  not 
let  me  escape  ko,  ''there  are  several  things  to  be 
urged  in  favor  of  your  opinion  which  you  have 
omitted ;"  and  thereupon  began  to  ^hine  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  "Upon  this,"  says  the 
captain,  "I  came  over  to  my  first  sentiments,  and 
entirely  acauiesced  iu  his  reasons  for  my  so  doing. 
Upon  which  the  templar  aniin  recovered  his  for- 
mer posture,  and  confuted  DOth  himself  and  me  a 
third  time.  In  short,"  says  my  friend,  *'I  found 
he  was  resolved  to  keep  me  at  sword's  length,  and 
never  let  me  close  with  him;  so  that  1  had  nothing 
left  but  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  give  my  antago- 
nist free  leave  to  smile  at  his  victory,  who  I  found, 
like  Hudibras,  could  still  change  sides,  and  still 
confute."* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  our  inns 
of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers, 
which  makes  me  often  frequent  that  part  of  the 
town  with  great  pleasure. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most 
noted  Temple  coffee-houses,  I  found  the  whole 
room,  whicn  was  full  of  young  students,  divided 
into  several  parties,  eacn  of  which  was  deeply 
engaged  in  some  controversy.  The  management 
of  the  late  minintry  was  attacked  and  defended 
with  great  vigor;  and  several  preliminaries  to 
the  peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  rejected 
by  others ;  the  uemulishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so 
eagerly  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted, 
as  had  like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.  In 
sliort,  I  observed  that  the  desire  of  victory,  whet- 
ted with  the  little  prt.>judices  of  party  and  inter- 
est, generally  earned  the  argument  to  such  a 
height,  iis  made  the  disputants  insensibly  con- 
ceive an  aversion  toward  each  other,  and  part 
with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handsomely  being 
•o  nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen  so  very  few 
excel  in,  I  shall  here  set  down  a  few  rules  on  that 
head,  which,  ainung  other  tilings,  I  gave  in  writ- 
ing to  a  young  kinsman  of  mine,  who  had  made 
ao  great  a  proficiency  in  Uie  law,  that  he  began  to 

•Part  i,  oanft.  1,  T«r.  60, 70. 


plead  in  company,  upon  eveiy  talijaet  that  wm 
started. 

Having  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I  maj, 
perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  puolish  such  parts  of 
It  as  r  shall  think  requisite  for  the  instruction  of 
the  British  youth.  What  regards  my  present  par- 
pose  is  as  follows: 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In  m6m 
to  appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  conversstion,  yoa 
mav  assure  yourself  that  it  requires  more  wit,  si 
well  as  more  good  humor,  to  improve  than  tQ 
contradict  the  notions  of  another :  out  if  joa  an 
at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argameut,  gift 
your  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  mo- 
desty, two  things  which  scarce  ever  fail  of  mak- 
ing an  impression  on  the  hearers.  Beside,  if  jtm 
are  neither  dogmatical,  nor  show  either  by  too 
actions  or  words  that  you  are  full  of  jroarself,  sD 
will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  Tietoiy. 
Nay,  should  you  be  pinched  in  joar  mi^gimMBt^ 
you  may  make  your  retreat  with  a  rmj  good 
grace.  You  were  never  positive,  and  are  aov 
glad  to  be  better  informed.  This  has  made  mmm 
approve  the  Socratical  way  of  reasoning,  wImh^ 
while  you  scarce  affirm  anything,  yoa  can  hanDf 
be  caught  in  an  absurdity ;  and  though  possibly 
you  are  endeavoring  to  bring  over  another  Is 
your  opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  yoa  ssai 
only  to  desire  Information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so  difr 
cult,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve,  yoa  b^ 
please  to  consider,  that  nothing  can  be  moie  oa- 
just  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angty  with  anoUMT 
because  he  is  not  of  your  opinion.  The  intenrti^ 
education,  and  means  by  which  men  attain  Mr 
knowledge,  are  so  very  different,  that  it  is  ioipof* 
siblc  they  should  all  think  alike ;  and  he  his  it 
least  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with  roa,m 
you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to  keep  yoarself  eod. 
It  may  be  of  service  to  ask  yourself  fairly,  vkfe 
might  have  been  your  opinion,  had  yoa  all  thi 
biases  of  education  and  interest  yoar  mdrtnmj 
may  possibly  have?  But  if  you  contend  fbr  A 
honor  of  victory  alone,  you  may  lay  down  thbv 
an  infallible  maxim,  that  you  cannot  make  aBM 
false  step,  or  give  your  antagonists  a  greater  li- 
vantage  over  you,  than  by  falling  into  a  paisiaL 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  wcigh^ 
reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  which  his  heit  ad 
violence  made  him  utterly  forget  1 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  anjgry  with  aaa 
because  he  does  not  apprehend  the  foree  of  yotf 
reasons,  or  gives  weak  ones  of  his  own.  u  yM 
argue  for  reputation,  this  makes  your  rictory  til 
easier ;  he  is  certainly  in  all  respects  an  objeettf 
your  pity,  rather  than  anger ;  and  if  he  ooMt 
i  comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought  to  Ihok 
'  nature  for  her  favors,  who  has  given  yon  so  mek 
the  clearer  understanding. 

You  may  please  to  ada  this  consideratioBi  M 
among  your  equals  no  one  values  yonr  angtf, 
which  only  preys  upon  its  master ;  and  pcriuM 
you  may  find  it  not  very  consistent  either  win 
prudence  or  your  ease,  to  punish  yoarself  whfls- 
ever  you  meet  with  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastly,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  tnio' 
!  of  argument,  which  is  information,  it  may  be  a 
I  seasonable  check  to  your  passion ;  for  if  joi 
I  search  purely  after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  iiidif' 
.  ferent  to  you  where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  io  tkif 
'  place  omit  an  observation  which  I  have  oAes 
made,  namely,  That  nothing  procures  a  nil 
more  esteem  and  less  envy  from  the  whole  eon* 
'■  pany,  than  if  he  chooses  the  part  of  moderitor> 
I  without  engaging  directly  on  either  side  in  a  dif* 

{mte.    This  gives  him  the  character  of  impartiilf 
umishes  him  with  an  opportunilj  of  iiftiiV 
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the  bottom,  showing  his  judgment,  and 
nea  making  handsome  compliments  to 
the  Gontendin|f  parties. 
close  this  subject  with  giving  you  one 
When  ^ou  hare  ^ned  a  victory  do  not 
>  far ;  it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  company 
adversary  see  it  is  in  your  power,  but 
re  too  generous  to  make  use  of  it. — ^X. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1711. 

I*  hiporam  prada  raaaeiiun, 
wmnr  altro,  q%UM  opimui 
ilton  et  effugere  Mi  trlmnphQa. 

Hob.  4  Od.  It,  60. 

km  "  v«ak  hinda^"  tbe  lniiid«d  wolf  proTok«, 

I  when  retreat  ii  Tietory, 

uh  on,  thoogh  ran  to  ate.— Oldowobth. 

8  a  species  of  women,  whom  I  shall  dis- 
bj  the  name  of  salamanders.  Now  a 
rr  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity,  that 
»n  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  flames 
einff  hurt.  A  salamander  knows  no 
1  ot  sex  in  those  she  converses  with, 
liliar  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  and 
uarrow-spirited  as  to  observe  whether 
1  she  talks  to  be  in  breeches  or  petti - 
le  admits  a  male  visitant  to  her  bed-side, 
h  him  a  whole  afternoon  at  pic^uet, 
h  him  two  or  three  hours  by  moonliu^ht, 
remcly  scandalized  at  the  unreasonaole- 

husband,  or  the  severity  of  a  parent, 
d  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent  li- 
four  salamander  is  therefore  a  perpetual 

aranst  jealousy,  an  admirer  of  the 
toabreeding,  and  a  ^eat  stickler  for  free- 
on  versation.  In  short,  the  salamander 
in  invincible  state  of  simplicit]^  and  in- 

Her  constitution  is  preserved  in  a  kind 
I  frost.  She  wonders  what  people  mean 
itions,  and  defies  mankind  to  do  their 
[er  chastity  is  engaged  in  a  constant 
r  fiery  trial ;  like  good  Queen  Emma, 
;t  innocent  walks  blindfolded  among 
uowshares,  without  being  scorched  or 
'them. 

i  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  salamander, 
n  a  married  or  a  single  state  of  life,  that 
the  following  paper ;  but  for  such  fe- 
ly  as  are  made  ot  flesh  and  blood,  and 
iwlves  subject  to  human  frailties. 
this  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  not  of 
aander  kind,  I  would  most  earnestly 
em  to  observe  a  quite  different  conduct 
lehavior ;  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
it reli^on  calls  temptations,  and  the 
iportunities.  Did  they  but  know  how 
tosands  of  their  sex  have  been  gradually 
from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and  iu- 
id  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  begun 
teries,  protestations,  and  endearments, 
id  with  reproaches,  perjury,  and  perfi- 
I ;  they  would  shun  tike  death  the  very 
XMKhes  of  one  that  miffht  lead  them  into 
^le  labyrinths  of  guilt  and  misery.  I 
far  give  up  the  cause  of  the  male  world, 
lort  tbe  female  sex  in  the  language  of 

in  the  Orphan : 

■ot  lo  mmn,  wo  are  by  nature  fklM, 
Mlag,  rabtie,  cruel,  and  Inoonitant: 
a  BBMB  taUu  of  lore,  with  caution  tnutt  him : 
hell  certainly  deoeiTe  thee. 


I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
but  shall  conclude  it  with  a  story  which  I  lately 
heard  from  one  of  our  Spanish  officers,  *and  whicn 
may  show  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too 
great  familiarities  with  a  male  cooijpanion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of^Castile,  beinr 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of 
a  erave  composed  behavior,  determined  about  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  enter  upon  wedlock. 
In  order  to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  hia 
eye  upon  a  young  woman  wno  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  her  education, 
her  parents  havine  been  reduced  to  great  poverty 
by  tne  wars,  which  for  some  years  have  laid  that 
whole  country  waste.  The  Castilian  having 
made  his  addresses  to  her  and  married  her,  they 
lived  together  in  perfect  happiness  for  some  time ; 
when  at  length  the  husband  s  affairs  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  a  great  part  of  his  estate  lay. 
The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be  left  behind 
him.  They  had  not  been  a-snipboard  above  a 
day,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  Algerine  pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  com- 
pany  on  shore,  and  made  them  slaves.  The  Cas- 
tilian and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they 
loved  one  another,  and  ^sped  after  their  fiberty, 
demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their  ran- 
som. The  Castilian,  though  he  would  rather 
have  died  in  slavery  himself,  than  have  paid  such 
a  sum  as  he  found  would  ^o  near  to  ruin  him, 
was  so  moved  with  compassion  for  his  wife,  that 
he  sent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain 
(who  happened  to  be  his  next  relation),  to  sell 
his  estate,  and  transmit  the  mpney  to  him.  His 
friend  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom  might 
be  made  more  reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sell 
an  estate  which  he  himself  had  some  prospect  of 
inheriting,  formed  so  man^  delays,  that  three 
whole  years  passed  away  without  anytliing  being 
done  for  the  setting  tliem  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  reneffado  in 
the  same  place  where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife 
were  kept  prisoners.     As  this  fellow  had  in  him 
all  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  he  often  entertained 
the  captives  w'ith  accounts  of  his  own  adventures ; 
to  which  he  sometimes  added  a  song,  or  a  dance, 
or  some  other  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  dur- 
ing their  confinement.      His  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  of  the  Algerines  enabled  him  like- 
wise to  do  them  several  good  offices.    The  Cas- 
tilian, as  he  was  one  day  in  conversation  with 
this  renegade,  discovered  to  him  the  negligence 
and  treachery  of  his  correspondent  in  Castile, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  his  advice  how  he 
should  behave  himself  in  that  exigency  :  he  fur- 
ther told  the  renegade,  that  he  found  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  money,  unless  he 
might  go  over  to  dispose  of  his  estate.     The  re- 
negade, after  having  represented  to  him  that  his 
Algerine  master  would  never  consent  to  his  re- 
lease upon  such  a  pretense,  at  length  contrived 
a  method  for  the  Castilian  to  make  his  escape  in 
the  habit  of  a  seaman.    The  Castilian  succeeded 
in  his  attempt ;   and  havine  sold  his  estate,  being 
afraid  lest  the  money  should  miscarry  by  the  way, 
and  determined  to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose 
one  who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that  was 
gointf  to  Algiers.     It  is  impossible  to  describe 
uie  joy  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should  soon  see  the  wife  whom  he 
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BO  much  loved,  and  endear  himself  more  to  her, ' 
by  this  uncommon  piece  of  generoiiity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  husband's  absence, 
80  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his 
younff  wife,  and  so  turned  her  head  with  stories 
of  gulantry,  that  she  quickly  thought  him  the 
finest  ffentieman  she  had  ever  conversed  with. 
To  be  orief,  her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from 
the  honest  Castilian,  whom  she  was  tauffht  to 
look  upon  aa  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworthy  the 
possession  of  so  charming  a  creature.  She  had 
been  instructed  by  the  renegado  how  to  mana^ 
herself  upon  his  arrival ;  so  that  she  received  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  love  and  gra- 
titude, and  at  length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their 
common  friend  the  renegado  with  the  money  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ransom ;  as  not  ques- 
tioning but  he  would  beat  down  the  terms  and 
negotiate  the  affair  more  to  their  advantage  than 
they  themselves  could  do.  The  ffood  man  ad- 
mired her  prudence,  and  followed  her  advice.  I 
wish  I  could  conceal  the  sequel  of  this  story ; 
but  since  I  cannot,  I  shall  dinnatch  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  The  Castilian  having  slept 
longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning,  upon  his 
aw&ing  found  his  wife  had  left  him.  He  imme- 
diately arose  and  inquired  after  her,  but  was  told 
that  she  was  seen  with  the  renegado  about  break 
of  day.  In  a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all 
things  ready  fur  their  departure,  they  soon  made 
their  escape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Castilian 
in  captivity ;  who,  partly  through  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  incensed  Alfcrine  his  master,  and 
partly  through  the  unkind  usage  of  his  unfaith- 
idl  wife,  died  some  few  months  after. — ^L. 


No.  199.]     THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1711. 

Seribere  Jo^irit  amor.— Orro,  Ep.  It,  10. 

Lore  bode  mo  wrlto. 

Tm  following  letters  are  written  with  such  an 
air  of  sincerity  that  I  cannot  deny  the  inserting 
of  them : — 

"  Ma.  Spkctatob, 

*'  Though  you  are  everywhere  m  your  writings 
a  friend  to  women,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  directly  considered  the  mercenary  practice 
of  men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  vou  will 
please  to  employ  your  thoughts  upon  that  subject, 
you  would  easily  conceive  the  miserable  condition 
many  of  us  arc  in,  who  not  only  from  the  laws  of 
custom  and  modesty  are  restrained  from  making 
any  advances  toward  our  wishes,  but  are  also, 
from  the  circumstance  of  fortune,  out  of  all 
hopes  of  beitiff  addressed  to  by  those  whom  we 
love.  Under  Sil  these  disadvantages  I  am  obliged 
to  apply  myself  to  you,  and  hope  I  shall  prevail 
on  you  to  print  in  your  very  next  paper  tne  fol- 
lowing letter,  whicli  is  a  declaration  of  passion 
to  one  who  has  made  some  faint  addrcsises  to  me 
for  some  time.  1  believe  he  ardently  loves  me, 
but  the  inequality  of  my  fortune  makes  him  think 
he  cannot  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  he  pursues 
his  designs  by  way  of  marriage ;  and  I  oelieve, 
18  he  does  not  want  discerning,  he  discovered  me 
looking  at  him  the  other  day  unawares,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  has  raised  his  hopes  of  fining  me  on 
terms  the  men  call  easier.  Hut  my  heart  was  very 
full  on  this  occasion,  and  if  you  Know  what  love 
and  honor  are,  you  will  paraon  me  that  I  use  no 
further  argmnents  with  you,  but  hasten  to  my  let- 


ter to  him,  whom  I  call  Oroondatea  ;•  becanas  if  I 
do  not  succeed,  it  shall  look  like  romanee ;  and  if 
1  am  regarded,  you  shall  receive  a  pair  ol  glotea 
at  my  wedding,  sent  to  yon  ander  the  naaw  ef 
Sutira." 

"To  Omooinunta. 
"Sa, 

"After  very  much  perplexity  in  mjaelf.  and  re- 
volving how  to  acquaint  you  with  my  own  lenti* 
ments,  and  expostulate  with  you  oonceminff  youn, 
I  have  chosen  this  way ;  by  which  means  f  can  be 
at  once  revealed  to  you,  or,  if  yon  please,  lie  eos- 
cealed.  If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find  the 
effect  which  I  hope  fh>m  this,  the  wliole  afflur 
shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But,  alas  I  what  aa 
I  going  to  do,  when  I  am  about  to  tell  yon  that  I 
love  you  ?  But  after  I  have  done  so,  I  am  to  as> 
sure  YOU,  that  with  all  the  passion  which  erer  en- 
tered a  tender  heart,  I  know  1  can  baniah  JM 
from  my  sight  forever,  when  I  am  conyinoed  tkil 
you  have  no  inclinations  toward  me  bat  to  av 
dishonor.  But,  alas  I  Sir,  why  should  yon  iMn- 
fice  the  real  and  essential  happiness  of  life  to  tki 
opinion  of  a  world,  that  moves  upon  no  olhv 
foundation  but  professed  error  and  pnjii^*'~' 
You  all  can  observe  that  riches  alone  do  not 
you  happy,  and  yet  ^ve  up  everything  else 
It  stands  in  competition  with  nches.  Sinee  tka 
world  is  so  bad,  that  religion  is  left  to  us  fB^ 
women,  and  you  men  act  genwaUj  upon  prin^ 
pies  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  will  talk  to  JW 
without  arguing  from  anything  but  what  may  bt 
most  to  your  fulvantage,  as  a  man  of  die  wool 
And  I  will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  < 
supposing  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  i 
me  your  mistress  or  your  wife,  ana  hope  to 
vince  you  that  the  latter  is  more  for  your  inti 
and  will  contribute  more  to  your  pleasure. 

"  We  will  suppose,  then,  tne  scene  waa  laid,iBi 
you  were  now  iii  expectation  of  the  a»proMhn| 
evening  wherein  I  was  to  meet  you,  ana  be  caixiil 
to  what  convenient  comer  of  the  town  yon  thoa|^ 
fit,  to  consummate  all  which  your  wanton  iai^ 
nation  has  promised  to  you  in  the  pusBSSsiaa  iC 
one  who  is  m  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  thtl^ 
putation  of  innocence.  You  would  soon  hiM 
enough  of  me,  as  I  am  sprightly,  youuff,  gaji  ni 
airy.  When  fancy  is  sated,  ana  finds  aU  tM  pBS- 
misos  it  made  it^4f  false,  where  is  'now  the  fiini 
cence  which  charmed  you  ?  The  first  hour  JM 
are  alone,  you  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  ade* 
bauchee  is  only  that  of  a  destroyer.  He  Uarti  all 
the  fruit  he  tastes ;  and  where  tne  brute  has  bam 
devouring,  there  is  nothing  left  worthy  the  nliA 
of  the  man.  Reason  resumes  her  place  i^flber  iM- 
gi nation  is  cloyed :  and  I  am  with  the  utmoOt  di^ 
tress  and  confusion  to  behold  myself  the  canat  ef 
uneasy  reflections  to  you,  to  be  visited  fagr  ■tcaU^ 
and  dwell  for  the  future  with  two  compnnions  (tka 
most  unfit  for  each  other  in  the  world)  soUtiiidi 
and  guilt.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  shamM 
obscurity  we  should  pass  our  time  in,  nor  run  ow 
the  little  short  snatches  of  f^resh  air,  and  pm 
commerce,  which  all  people  must  be  satiJBfied  wid^ 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination,  botleavt 
them  to  your  reflections,  who  have  seen  cboo^ 
of  that  life,  of  which  I  have  but  a  mere  idea, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  can  be  so  good  ni 
generous  as  to  make  me  your  wife,  you  may  pn* 
mise  yourself  all  the  obedience  and  tanaentfi 
with  which  gratitude  can  inspire  a  Tiitaons  wt* 
man.  Whatever  gratifications  you  maj  pramitt 
yourself  from  an  agreeable  person,  whatew  oott* 
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from  an  easy  temper,  whatever  con- 
I  from  a  sincere  frieadship,  you  majr  ex- 
Jie  dae  of  jour  generosity.  What  at  pre- 
jour  ill  view  ^ou  promise  yourself  from 

be  followed  with  distaste  and  satietj:  but 
■ports  of  a  Tirtuous  love  are  the  least  part 
■ppiness.    The  raptures  of  innocent  pas- 

Dut  like  lightainff  to  the  day,  they  ra!ther 
i  than  advance  the  pleasure  of  it.  How 
ihen,  is  that  life  to  be,  where  the  highest 
■  of  sense  are  but  the  lowest  parte  of  ite 

r  am  I  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural  re- 
taking me  in  direct  terms.  I  know  there 
Mtween  me  and  that  happiness,  the  hau^h- 
bter  of  a  man  who  can  give  you  suitebility 
Cntune.  But  if  you  weigh  the  atteua- 
1  behavior  of  her  who  comes  to  you  in 
hip  of  your  fortune,  and  expects  an  cqui- 
riUi  that  of  her  who  enters  your  house  as 
and  obliged  by  that  permission,  whom  of 
will  you  choose?  You,  perhaps,  will 
;  to  spend  a  day  abroad  in  the  common  en- 
icnta  of  men  of  sense  and  fortune ;  she 
■k  herself  ill-used  in  that  absence,  and 
at  home  an  expen^jc  proportioned  to  the 
ace  which  you  make  in  the  world.  She  is 
ingt  to  have  a  regard  to  the  fortune  which 
ignt  you,  I  to  the  fortune  to  which  you  in- 
BM.  The  commerce  between  you  two  will 
r  have  the  air  of  a  bargain,  between  us  of 
iship ;  joy  will  ever  enter  into  the  room 
u,  and  kind  wishes  attend  my  benefactor 
leaves  it.  Ask  yourself  how  would  you 
ed  to  enjoy  forever  the  pleasure  of  having 
immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful  mind  ? 
U  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the  oUier 
)  you  will  live  in  a  con  stent  comparison 
its,  and  never  know  the  happiness  of  con- 
r  rpceiving  any. 

mj  be  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather  in  the 
u  way,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  or- 
rorld.  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  say, 
It  melancholy  reflection  comes  upon  me ; 
1  only  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  power 
me  y^our  grateful  wife,  but  never  your 
•d  mistress." — T. 
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BiotiTe  li  tlM  pablie  good. 

■biiion  of  princes  is  many  times  as  hurt- 
flBSdves  as  to  their  people.  This  cannot 
lid  of  such  as  prove  unfortunate  in  their 
Ik  it  11  often  true  too  of  those  who  are  cele- 
ir  their  successes.  If  a  severe  view  were 
tm  of  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and  loss 
wan  could  be  justly  balanced,  it  would 
'  firand  that  the  conquest  is  sufficient  to 

0  eoat. 

via  the  other  day  looking  over  the  letters 
Brrespondente,  1  took  this  hint  from  that 
irithmas  ;  which  has  turned  my  present 

1  opon  political  arithmetic,  an  art  of  grcat- 
AB  entertainment.  My  friend  han  onered 
y  toward  proving  that  Lewis  XIV,  with 
tcqoiaitions,  is  not  master  of  more  people 
tae  beginning  of  his  wars ;  nay,  that  for 
tlMrt  M  had  acquired,  he  had  lost  three 
« Ids  inheritance.  If  Philarithmus  is  not 
n  in  hia  calculations,  Lewis  must  have 
fwrariahed  by  his  ambition. 

nnoe,  for  the  public  good,  has  a  sovereign 
f  La  cveiy  pnvate  person's  estate;  and 
•ally  hia  ricbea  must  increase  or  decrease 
to  tho  noaber  and  riches  of  hia  sab- 


kecto.  For  example ;  if  sword  or  pestilence  should 
destroy  all  the  piople  of  this  metropolis  (Ood  for- 
bid there  should  be  room  for  such  a  supposition  f 
but  if  this  should  be  the  case),  the  queen  must 
needs  lose  a  great  part  of  her  revenue,  or  at  least 
what  is  charged  upon  tiie  city  must  increase  the 
burden  upon  the  rest  of  her  subjecte.  Perhapa 
the  inhabitants  here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  ;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and  uothed, 
and  lod|^,  than  her  other  subjecte,  the  customs 
and  excises  upon  their  consumption,  the  imposto 
upon  their  houses,  and  other  taxes,  do  very  pro- 
bably make  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  crown.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  consumption 
of  the  city  takes  off  a  great  part  of  the  fhiite  of 
the  whole  island  ;  and  aa  it  pays  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the  lands  in 
the  country,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  paying  such  a 
proportion  of  taxes  upon  those  lands.  The  loss 
then  of  such  a  people  must  needs  be  sensible  to 
the  prince,  and  visiolc  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please  Qod  to  drop 
from  heaven  a  new  people,  equal  in  number  and 
riches  to  the  city,  I  should  be  ready  to  think  their 
excises,  customs,  and  house  rent  would  raise  as 

Seat  a  revenue  to  the  crown  as  would  be  lost  in 
e  former  case.  And  as  the  consumption  of  this 
new  body  would  be  a  new  market  for  the  fruits  of 
the  country,  all  the  lands,  especially  those  moat 
adjacent,  would  rise  in  their  yearly  value,  and  pay 

greater  yearly  taxes  to  the  public.  The  gain  in 
lis  case  would  be  as  sensible  as  the  former  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  assessed  upon  the  general,  is 
levied  upon  individuals.  It  were  worth  the  while 
then  to  consider  what  is  paid  by,  or  by  means  of, 
the  meanest  subjecte,  in  order  to  compute  the  value 
of  every  subject  to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people  are  without  property  in 
themselves,  or  tne  neads  of  their  families,  and 
forced  to  work  for  their  daily  bread  ;  and  that  of 
this  sort  there  are  seven  millions  in  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britein :  and  yet  one  would  ima- 
gine that  seven-eiffhths  of  the  whole  people  should 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  fruito 
of  the  country.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  subjecte 
without  property  pay  three-fourths  of  the  rente, 
and  consequently  enable  the  landed  men  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  their  taxes.  Now  if  so  great  a 
part  of  the  land-tax  were  to  be  divided  by  seven 
millions,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  three  shil* 
lings  to  every  head.  And  thus  as  the  poor  are  the 
cause,  without  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  this 
tax,  even  the  poorest  subject  is,  upon  this  account, 
worth  three  sniilinm  yearly  to  the  prince. 

Again :  one  would  imagine  the  consumption  of 
seven-eiffhths  of  the  whole  people  should  pay 
two- thirds  of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  And 
if  this  sum  too  should  be  divided  by  seven  mil- 
lions, viz :  the  number  of  poor  people,  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  seven  shillings  to  eveiy 
head:  and  therefore  with  this  and  the  former 
sum,  every  poor  subject,  without  property,  except 
of  his  limos  or  labor,  is  worth  at  least  ten  shillings 
yearly  to  the  sovereign.  So  much  then  the  queen 
loses  with  every  one  of  her  old,  and  gains  with 
everv  one  of  her  new  subjects. 

Wnen  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
presently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and 
was  iust  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a 
member  of  parliament,  for  opening  the  freedom  of 
our  towns  and  trades,  for  talcing  away  all  manner 
of  distinctions  between  the  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, for  repealing  our  laws  of  parish  scttlemente, 
and  removing  every  other  obstacle  to  the  increaao 
of  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  rocolUctad 
with  wnat  inimiti^le  eloquence  wrj  U^ovABhot- 
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era  had  exanerated  tbe  mischiefs  of  selling  the 
birth-right  oT  Britons  for  a  shilling,*  of  spoiling 
the  pure  British  blood  with  foreign  mixtures,  of 
introdocing  a  confusion  of  languages  and  reli- 
gions, and  of  letting  in  strangers  to  cat  the  bread 
OQt  of  the  mouths  of  our  own  people,  I  became  so 
humble  as  to  let  my  project  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
leave  ray  country  to  increase  by  the  ordinaiy  way 
of  generation. 

Km  I  have  always  at  heart  the  public  ^^ood,  so  I 
am  ever  contriving  schemes  to  promote  it :  and  I 
think  I  may  without  vanity  pretend  to  have  con- 
trived some  as  wine  as  any  of  the  castle-builders. 
I  had  no  sooner  given  up  my  former  project,  but 
my  head  was  presently  lull  of  draining  fens  and 
marshes,  banking  out  the  sea,  and  joining  new 
lands  to  my  country ;  for  since  it  is  thought  im- 
practicable to  increase  the  people  to  the  land,  I 
jiell  immediately  to  consider  how  mtich  would  be 
gained  to  the  prince  by  increasing  the  land  to  the 
people. 

Ii  the  same  omnipotent  power  which  made  the 
world,  should  at  this  time  raise  out  of  the  ocean, 
and  join  to  Great  Britain,  an  equal  extent  of  land, 
with  equal  buildings,  com,  cattle,  and  other  con- 
veniences and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men, 
women,  nor  children,  I  should  hardlv  believe  this 
would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  tne  people,  or 
revenue  of  the  prince;  for  since  the  present  build- 
ings are  sufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants,  if  any 
of  them  should  forsake  the  old  to  inhabit  the  new 
part  of  the  island,  the  increase  of  house-rent  in 
this  would  be  attended  with  an  equal  decrease  of 
it  in  the  other.  Beside,  we  have  such  a  sufficien- 
cy of  com  and  cattle,  that  we  give  bounties  to  our 
neiehborn  to  take  what  exceeds  of  the  former  off 
our  nands,  and  we  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  latter 
to  be  imported  upon  us  by  our  fellow- subjects;  and 
for  the  remaining  product  of  the  countnr,  it  is  al- 
ready equal  to  all  our  markets.  But  if  all 
these  things  should  be  doubled  to  the  same 
bujrers,  the  owners  must  be  glad  with  half 
their  present  prices,  the  landlord  with  half 
their  present  rents; -and  thus,  by  so  great  an  en- 
largement of  the  country,  the  rents  in  the  whole 
would  not  increase,  nor  the  taxes  to  the  public. 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  believe  they  would  be 
very  much  diminished;  for  as  the  land  is  only 
valuable  for  its  fruits,  and  these  are  aJl  per- 
ishable, and  for  the  most  part  must  either  be 
used  within  the  year,  or  perish  without  use, 
the  owners  will  get  rid  or  them  at  any  rate, 
rather  than  they  should  waste  in  their  possession: 
so  that  it  is  probable  the  annual  production  of  those 
perishable  thin^,  even  of  the  tenth  part  of  them, 
oeyond  all  possibility  of  use,  will  reduce  one  half 
of  their  value.  It  seems  to  be  for  this  reason  that 
our  neighbor  merchants,  who  engross  all  the  spices, 
and  know  how  great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the 
demand,  destroy  all  that  exceeds  it.  It  were 
natural,  then,  to  think  that  the  annual  production 
of  twice  as  much  as  can  be  used,  must  reduce  all 
to  an  eighth  part  of  their  present  prices;  and  thus 
this  extended  island  would  not  exceed  one- fourth 
part  of  its  present  value,  or  pay  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  present  tax. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  countries  of  the 
greatest  plenty  there  is  the  poorest  living;  like  the 
•choolman's  ass  in  one  of  ray  speculations,  the 
people  almost  starve  between  two  meals.  The  truth 
IS,  the  poor,  which  are  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work 
only  that  they  may  live;  and  if  with  two  days' 

*TUi  li  sa  IrooSoil  alliufam  to  eofme  of  Um  popuUr  argu- 
BMBta  thst  had  been  vmd  In  the  year  1708,  when  %  bill  wm 
bRNutht  In  for  the  Bsroralluitkm  of  foreign  proteetants; 
wfaiu,on  aooooat  of  the  odiam  rahwd  a^ibut  it|dU  not  ptM 


labor  they  can  get  a  wretched  sabaiatoM 
week,  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  wi 
other  four.  But  then  with  the  wages  of  li 
they  can  neither  pay  such  prices  for  theb 
sions,  nor  such  excises  to  the  government 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Herift 
"half  is  more  than  the  whole/'  is  veiy  apf 
to  the  present  case;  since  nothing  is  men 
political  arithmetic,  than  that  3ie  samt 
with  half  a  country  is  more  valuable  than  v 
whole.  I  b^in  to  think  there  was  nothing 
in  Sir.  W.  mty,  when  he  fancied  that  v 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  whole  Idoq 
Ireland  were  sunk  in  the  ocean,  so  that  tha 
were  all  saved  and  brought  into  the  lowld 
Great  Britain;  nay,  thou^  they  were  to  V 
bursed  the  value  of  their  estates  by  the  ] 
the  people,  yet  both  the  sovereign  and  tha 
in  general  would  be  enriched  bjr  the  very  J 

If  the  people  only  make  the  ridies,  the  II 
ten  childfron  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  hM  i 
than  he  who  has  added  to  it  10,000  aerea  a 
and  no  people.  It  is  certain  Lewis  hMJotai 
tracts  orland  to  his  dominions:  but  if  Pnilal 
savs  true,  that  he  is  not  now  master  of  » 
subjects  as  before;  we  may  then  account  i 
not  being  able  to  bring  such  mighty  anfa 
the  field,  and  for  their  being  neither  so  wdlli 
clothed,  nor  paid  as  formerhr.  The  reason  ll^ 
Lewis  must  needs  have  been  impoTeriihl 
only  by  his  loss  of  subjects,  but  by  his  aefri 
of  lands.— T. 


No.  201  ]    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  Ht  1 


Rellgentem  eeee  oportet,  rellgiosam 

IirccBn  AuTOBu  apnd  ktk 

A  man  ihoold  be  rellgloaa,  not  emieritmuaa  - 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  ■ 
of  a  child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  fi 
mind  that  has  received  an  early  tinctsa 
Though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  avi 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  beats  of  yoothi 
allurements  of  vici*.  it  generally  breaks  tf 
discovers  itself  again  as  soon  as  diserelta 
sideration,  age,  or  misfortunes,  have  bn^ 
man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be  covM 
overlaid,  but  cannot  bo  entirely  queochl 
smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  1 
without  devotion,  is  a  cold.  lifeless,  ins^ 
dition  of  virtue  ;  and  is  rather  to  bo  styki 
Sophy  than  religion.  Devotion  opens  tMI 
great  conceptions,  and  fills  it  with  mora  ■ 
ideas  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  A 
exalted  science;  and  at  the  same  time  wani 
agitates  the  soul  more  than  nensnal  ]Uea8M 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers,  tkl 
is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  woril 
votion  than  by  reason,  as  several  brute  ed 
discover  in  their  actions  something  liks  i 
glimmering  of  reason,  though  they  betny 
single  circumstance  of  their   behavicv  0 
that  bears  the  least  affinity  to  devotion.    |l 
tain,  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  religidi 
ship,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  soul  If 
some  superior  beiuff  for  succor  in  dangers,! 
tresses,  the  gratitude  to  an  invisible  superisf 
which  arises  in  us  upon  receiving  any  tfl 
narv  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  aeti 
ana  admiration  with  which  the  thoughts  i 
are  so  wonderfully  transported  in  meditstii 
the  divine  perfections,  and  the  universal i 
reuce  of  all  tne  nalicms  under  heaven  in  ths| 
tide  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that  devoUB 
ligious  worship  must  be  the  offset  of  tnditii 
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under  of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  con- 1  would  1>c  very  decent  if  such  n  part  of  public  do* 
the  natural  light  of  reason,  or  that  it  votions  was  performed  with  a  miter  on  iiin  head, 
m  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul  nnd  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  To  this  a  brutlicrVao- 
my  own  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  to  dal,  as  wine  as  the  others,  addn  an  antic  dress, 
ntsnt  causes :  but  whichever  of  them  which  he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to 
sncd  as  the  principle  of  divine  wor-  sucli  and  such  mysteries,  till  by  degixn.*s  the  wLole 
ifestly  points  to  a  supreme  Being  as  office  has  degenerated  into  an  empty  show. 
lor  of  it.  Their  succcsfsorH  see  tlie  vanity  and  inconveni- 

e  some  other  opportunity  of  consider- 1  ence  of  the  ceremonies;  but  instead  of  reforming, 
iticular  forms  and  metnods  of  devo- '  perhaps  add  others,  which  they  think  more  signi- 
are  taught  us  by  Christianity;  but .  ncant,  and  which  take  possession  in  the  same 
isenre  into  what  errors  even  this  divine  I  manner,  and  are  never  to  oe  driven  out  after  they 
ty  sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  have  l)een  once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the  Pope 
IT  that  ri^ht  reason  which  was  given  officiate  at  St.  Peter's,  where,  for  two  hours  to- 
*   11  ..     .  gether,  he  was  busied   in   putting  on  or  off  his 

different  accouterments,  according  to  tlie  different 
parts  he  was  to  act  in  them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  setting  aside  the 


ide  of  all  our  actions 
zreat  errors  into  which  a  mistaken  de- 
betray  us,  are  enthusiasm  and  super- 


not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  ^    

18  his  head  turned  witn  religious  en-  infinite  advantages  which  arise  from  it,  as  a  strong, 
A  person  that  is  crazed,  though  with  steady,  masculine  piety;  but  enthusiasm  nndsuper- 
Uce,  is  a  sight  very  mortifying  to  hu-  stition  are  the  weaknesses  of  hunian  reiiMin,  that 
;  but  when  the  distemper  arises  from  expose  us  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  iniideli, 
!et  fervors  of  devotion,  or  too  intense  and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that  pi'rish. 
on  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken  duties,  Idolatiy  may  be  looked  upon  as  anoliier  error 
our  compassion  in  a  more  particular  arising  from  mistaken  devotion  ;  but  biK?auso  re- 
^e  may  however  learn  this  lesson  from  flections  on  that  subject  would  be  of  no  use  to 
e  devotion  itself  (which  one  would  be  English  reader,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.»-L. 
:  could  not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder 
Dless  its  heats  arc  tempered  with  cau- 
idence,  we  should  be  particularly  care- 
our  reason  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to 
1t4s8  in  all  parts  of  life  against  the  in- 
assion,  imagination,  and  constitution. 
,Then  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check 
8  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusi- 
n  the  mind  finds  herself  very  much 
ith  her  devotions,  she  is  too  much  in- 
ihk  they  are  not  of  her  own  kindling, 
up  by  something  divine  within  her. 


No.  202.]    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22, 1711. 

Saepe  decern  vitUs  instructior,  odlt  et  horrot 

Uoa.  1  £p.  xtUI,  25. 

Tho*  ten  times  worm  tfaeniBelTem  you'll  ftvqucni  view 
Thuee  who  with  keenest  rage  will  cennure  you. — P. 


TuK  other  day,  as  I  passed  along  the  street,  I 
saw  a  sturdy  'prentice-lx>y  disputing  with  a  hack- 
ney-coachman ;  and  in  an  instant,  upon  simie  word 
ilges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humors   of  provocation,  throw  off  his  hat  and  pi'riwig, 
*         '    '  "*        *         "  "-      clench  his  fist,  and  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the 

face ;  at  the  same  time  calling  him  rascal,  and  tell- 
ing him  ho  was  a  gentleman's  son.  The  young 
gentleman  was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a  blacksmitii ; 
and  the  debate  arose  about  payment  for  some  work 
dune  alx>ut  a  coach,  near  wnich  they  fought.  Hit 
master,  during  the  combat,  was  full  of  his  boy's 
praises ;  and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with  nis 
hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  h(>iia,  he  made  all 
us  who  stood  around  him  of  his  party,  by  declar- 


;  passion,  she  at  last  flings  herself  into 
raptures  and  ecstasies;  and  when  once 
Iterself  under  the  influence  of  a  divine 
is  no  wonder  if  she  slights  human  or- 
uid  refuses  to  comply  with  any  estab- 
lof  religion,  as  thinking  herself  direc- 
uch  superior  ^uide. 
utasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion. 


B  if  the  ezcebS,  not  only  of  devotion,  but 

in  Kneral,  according  to  an  old  heathen  .— .,  •    ., 

pteab}'AulusGellius,«  **Religenteme89e\  ing  the  boy  had  very  good  friends,  and  "he  could 
jfiNmi  neflu;'*  "  A  man  should  be  reli-  trust  him  with  untold  gold.  As  I  am  generally  in 
Mperstitious."  For,  as  the  author  tells '  the  theory  of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  mj 
■■observed  upon  this  passage,  that  the ;  reflections  upon  the  sudden  popularity  which  was 
"^      » •  '    -  "      raisiKl  about  the  lad  ;  and  perhaps  with  my  friend 

Tacitus,  fell  into  obser^'ations  upon  it,  which  were 
too  great  for  the  occasion  ;  or  ascribed  this  general 
favor  to  causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  toward 
it.  But  the  young  blacksmith's  &ing  a  gentle- 
man, was,  methought,  what  creatcKl  liim  good- 
will from  his  present  equality  with  the  mob  about 
him.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  so  much  a  ^n tie- 
man,  as  not,  at  the  same  time  that  he  called  him- 
self such,  to  use  as  rough  methods  for  his  defense 
as  his  antagonist.  The  advantage  of  his  having 
ffood  frienas,  as  his  master  expressed  it,  was  not 
lazily  urged ;  but  ho  showed  himself  superior  to* 
the  coachman  in  the  personal  qualities  of  courage 
and  activity,  to  confirm  that  of  his  being  well' 
allied,  before  his  birth  was  of  any  service  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  tnis  silly  story,  » 
man  would  say,  that  whatever  advantages  of  for- 
tune, birth,  or  any  other  good,  people  poasess 
alx>ve  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  snould  show 
collateral  eminences  beside  those  d\«l\iiCp\.\QQ!S  \ 
or  those  distinctions  wiU  aysaV  onl^  \o  Vm^  ^ 


^  vhich  tenuiiiate  in  09ut,  generally 
wi  Procters,  and  the  having  of  any 
•a  excess. 

niiiut  in  religion  is  like  an  obstinate 
ipnnitious  man  like  an  insipid  courtier. 
B  has  somethinir  in  it  of  madness,  su- 
of  folly.  Most  of  the  sects  that  fall  short 
iith  of  England  have  in  them  strong 
of  enthusiasm,  as  the  Roman-catholic 
one  huge  overgrown  body  of  childish 
iperstitions. 

DSB  catholic  church  seems  indeed  irrc- 
loit  in  this  particular.  If  an  absurd 
bsrior  be  introduced  into  the  world,  it 
efunnd  out  and  discarded.  On  the  con- 
Mt  or  ceremony,  though  never  so  ridicu- 
k  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  churchy 
it^lwerer.  A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps, 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  f(»rm  in  such 
laucs  or  slippers;  another  fancied  it 

•Socl«  Attkc^  lib.  ir,  eap.  9. 
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common  decencies  and  ceremonies,  and  n«>t  to 
preserve  a  real  place  of  favor  or  esteem  in 
the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  tiieir  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  in  imagining 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  property  and 
superior  circumstances  to  support  them  in  distinc- 
tion, appears  in  no  way  so  much  as  in  the  domes- 
tic part  of  life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humors 
into  unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
and  make  their  whole  bein?  a  wayward  and  un- 
easy condition,  for  want  of  the  obvious  reflection 
that  every  part  of  human  life  is  a  commerce.  It  is 
not  only  paying  wages,  and  givino^  commands, 
that  constitutes  a  master  of  a  family;  but  pru- 
dence, cc^uol  behavior,  with  readiness  to  protect 
and  cherish  them,  is  what  entitles  a  man  to  that 
character  in  their  very  hearts  and  sentiments.  It 
it  pleasant  enough  to  observe,  that  men  expect 
from  their  dependents,  from  their  sole  ra(i(ive  of 
foar,  all  the  good  effects  which  a  liberal  education, 
and  aifluent  fortune,  and  every  other  advantage, 
cannot  produce  in  themselves.  A  man  will  have 
his  servant  just,  diligent,  sober,  and  chaste,  for 
DO  other  reason  but  the  terror  of  losing  his  mas- 
ter's favor;  when  all  the  laws,  divine  aud  human, 
cannot  keep  hi  in  whom  he  serves  within  bounds, 
with  relation  to  any  one  of  those  virtues.  But  both 
in  grtuit  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority,  which 
is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  supported 
only  by  artifice  and  stratagem.  Thus  you  sec  flat- 
terers are  the  agents  in  families  of  humorists,  and 
those  who  govern  tliemsclves  by  anything  but 
reason.  MaKc-bates,  distant  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry  which 
support  the  economy  of  a  humorsome  rich  man. 
He  iH  eternally  whispered  with  intelligence  of  who 
are  true  or  false  to  him  in  matters  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  he  maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend 
him  against  the  insinuations  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  further  Sjpeculation  upon 
this  subject  at  present,  but  think  the  following 
letters  and  petition  are  made  up  of  proper  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion. 

"  Ma.  Spcctatob, 

"  I  am  a  servant  to  an  old  lady  who  is  ^vemed 
by  one  8he  calls  her  friend,  who  is  so  familiar  a  one, 
that  she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  without 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy  with  all 
about  her.  Pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  give  us  some 
remarks  upon  voluntary  counselors  ;  and  let  these 
people  know,  that  to  give  anybody  advice,  is  to 
say  to  that  person,  •  I  am  your  betters.'  Pray, 
Sir,  as  near  as  you  can,  describe  that  eternal  flirt 
and  disturber  of  families,  Mrs.  Taperty,  who  is< 
always  visiting,  and  putting  people  in  a  way,  as 
they  call  it.  If  you  can  make  her  stay  at  home 
one  evening,  you  will  be  a  general  benefactor  of 
all  the  ladies  women  in  town,  and  particularly  to, 
''  Your  loving  friend,  SusASf  Civil." 

-"  Mb.  Spectatoe, 

"  I  am  a  footman,  and  live  with  one  of  those 
men,  each  of  whom  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
humored  men  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  pas- 
sionate. Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he 
who  is  passionate,  and  takes  no  care  to  command 
his  hastiness,  does  more  injury  to  his  friends  and 
servants  in  one  half  hour,  than  whole  years  can 
atone  for.  This  master  of  mine,  who  is  the  best 
man  alive  in  common  fame,  disobliges  somebody 
every  day  he  lives ;  and  strikes  me  for  the  next 
tiling  I  ao,  because  he  is  out  of  humor  at  it.  If 
these  gentlemen  knew  that  they  do  all  the  mis- 
•  chief  that  ia  eyer  done  in   oonyersation,  they 


would  reform  ;  and  I  who  have  been  a  i 
of  a  gentleman  at  dinner  for  many  jt 
seen  that  indiscretion  does  ten  times  ■ 
chief  than  ill-nature.  But  you  wiU  repv 
better  than 

"  Your  abased  humble 


(« 


Thokas  8 


It 


To 


"  The  humble  petition  of  John 
Butler,  Harry  Cook,  and  Abijgail  Chs 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  relatioi 
ing  to  and  dispersed  in  the  seyeral  m 
most  of  the  g^^t  families  witliin  tlia 
London  and  Westminster : 

"  Showeth, 

"  That  in  many  of  the  families  in  wi 
petitioners  live  and  are  employed^  tls 
neads  of  them  are  wholly  unacquainted  ^ 
is  business,  and  are  very  little  judges  n 
are  well  or  ill  used  by  us  your  said  petit 

"  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  thaa 
fairs,  and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  1h 
pride,  they  continually  keep  about  thm 
mischievous  animals  called  spies. 

'*  That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained^ 
of  that  house  is  from  tnat  moment  hnnli 

"  That  spies  never  give  an  account  oC 
vices,  but  represent  our  mirth  and  fzeedfl 
words,  wantonness  and  disorder. 

'*  That  in  all  families  where  there  I 
there  is  a  general  jealousy  and  misunds 

'*  That  the  masters  and  mistxeaass 
houses  live  in  continual  suspicion  of  tha 
ous  and  true  servants,  and  are  given  i 
management  of  those  who  are  false  andy 

"  That  such  masters  and  mistreasea  v 
tain  spies,  are  no  longer  more  thaa  ■ 
their  own  families;  and  that  we  your  pi 
are  with  great  disdain  obliged  to  pq 
respects,  and  expect  all  our  maintena 
sucn  spies. 
"Your  petitioners  therefore  moat  hmal 

that  you  would  represent  the  prenii 

persons  of  condition ;  and  yoor  petil 

in  duty  bound,  shall  forever  pnj,   di 


No.  203.]    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  t 

Pbnebe  pater,  A  du  hv^os  mild 
Nee  fklMk  Clymene  eulpam  rab ! 
Plgnora  da,  genitor  .  ■    ,  n.        Qwm^  1 


niuftrloua  parenti  if  I  yet  maj  (dad 
The  name  of  son,  0  reaeiM  me  nooa 
My  mothei'i  truth  cwnfirm;  all  dottbt : 
By  tender  pledget  of  a  ftttber'f  lora. 

TBEas  is  a  looso  tribe  of  men  whom  X 
yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble  into  all 
ners  of  this  great  city,  in  order  to  sad 
unfortunate  temales  as  fall  into  thai 
These  abandoned  profligates  raise  up 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  very  ol 
valuable  consideration,  father  it  upon  thi 
warden.  By  this  means  there  are  seTera 
men  who  have  a  little  family  in  most  o 
rishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  an 
bachelors  who  are  undone  by  a  charse  of 

When  a  man  once  gives  himself  Qiis  I 
preying  at  large,  and  living  upon  the  con 
nuus  so  much  game  in  a  populous  city,  I 
surprising  to  consider  tne  numbers  v 
sometimes  propagates.  We  see  many 
fellow  who  is  scarce  of  age>  that  ooldd 
claim  to  the  jut  trium  Uberorum,  or  the  p 
which  were  granted  by  the  Roman  laws  to 
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were  fathers  of  three  children.  Nay,  I  have 
■rd  a  rake,  who  was  not  quite  five-and-twcnty, 
dare  himaelf  the  father  of  a  seventh  son,  and 
Tj  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up  a  phy- 
lao.  In  filiort,  the  town  is  full  of  these  voung 
triarchs,  not  to  mention  several  battered  ucaux. 
Id  like  heedless  spendthrifts  that  squander  away 
eir  e&tates  before  they  are  master  of  them,  have 
aed  up  their  whole  stock  of  children  before 
HTiage. 

[  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an 
ipadeat  libertine,  that  haa  a  little  smattering  of 
nldiy  ;  and,  observing  how  the  genealogies  of 
BM  families  were  often  drawn  up  in  tlie  shape 

Inea,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  dispose  of  his  own 
^timate  issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind : 


-N ac  longnni  tampua  et  ingeiu 


BaJU  tMl  eadam  ramla  feUdtnu  arbbt, 
lUntiuniiw  Bovai  fronda*,  et  non  aua  poma. 

VlBO^  tieoig.  U,  80. 

And  !■  pbofi  q»ee  tfa«  laden  bonghn  arim, 
With  haopy  firult  adTanrlng  to  the  nklefl : 
Xbm  Bouier  plant  admiroii  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alias  traee,  and  applee  not  her  own^ — DaiDur. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own 
mm.  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the  side  of  it  grew  a  | 
rft  barren  branch,  inwribed  Mary  Maple,  the 
mm  of  his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorn- 
I  with  five  huge  boughs.  On  the  buttom  of  the 
It  was  written  in  capital  characters,  Kate  Cole, 
%m  branched  out  into  three  spngA,  viz :  William, 
iehard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal  Twifurd  gave  birth  to 
other  bough  that  shot  up  into  Sarah,  Toiu,  Will, 
id  Frank.  The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a 
^^  infant  on  it,  with  a  npace  left  for  a  second, 
•  pATent  from  whom  it  sprune  being  near  her 
■»  when  the  author  took  this  ingenious  device 
to  his  head.  The  other  great  Iraughs  were  very 
Mtifully  loaded  with  fruit  of  the  same  kind : 
■Ue  which  there  were  many  ornamental 
that  did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more 
tree  never  came  out  of  the  herald's 


rect  methods,  and  to  give  their  spurious  children 
^uch  an  education  as  may  render  tlieni  more  vir- 
tuous than  their  parents.  This  is  the  best  atone- 
nient  they  can  make  for  their  own  crimes,  and  in- 
deed the  only  method  that  is  left  for  them  to 
repair  their  past  miscarriaKCs. 

1  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider ,whether 
they  are  not  bound  in  common  humanity,  as  well 
as  by  all  the  oblij^tions  of  religion  and  nature,  to 
make  some  provision  for  those  whom  they  have 
not  only  given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them, 
tliough  very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  bhainc  and 
disgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
thoHe  depraviKi  notions  which  prevail  among  us, 
and  which  must  have  tuken  rise  from  our  natural 
inclination  to  favor  a  vice  to  which  we  are  so 
very  prone,  namely,  Uiat  bastardy  and  cuekoldom 
should  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches;  and  thut  the 
ignominy  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness  and  false- 
hood, should  fall  in  so  unreasonable  a  manner 
upon  the  persons  who  are  innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  discourse 
by  the  following  letter,  which  is  drawn  up  with 
such  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  that  I  question  not  but 
the  writer  of  it  has  represented  his  case  in  a  true 
and  genuine  light. 

"  Sia, 


t* 


What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  so  very 
mI^,  is  the  indefatigable  diliKencc  with  whicn 
ny  apply  themselves  to  their  busiucss.  A  man 
Ma  not  undergo  more  watchiugs  and  fatigues  in 
eunpajgfi.  than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour. 
8  it  IS  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make  their 
uincss  their  pleasure,  these  sous  of  darkness 
ay  be  said  to  make  their  pleasure  their  business. 
hej  might  conquer  their  corrupt  inclinations 
ith  half  the  jMuns  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 
K«ir  in  the  invention  of  these  men  less  to  be  ad- 
ired  than  their  industry  and  vigilance.  There 
I  a  fragment  of  Apollodorus  the  comic  poet  (who 
«s  coteraporary  with  Menander)  which  is  full 
f  humor,  as  follows  :  "  Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
Don/'  says  he,  *' with  bars  and  bolts.  It  will  be 
BpoAAible  for  the  blacksmith  to  make  them  so 
at,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore-master  will  find  a  way 
irouffh  them."  In  a  word,  there  is  no  head  so 
ill  of  stratagems  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 
Wen*  1  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this  infa- 
I  race  of  propagators,  it  should  be  to  send 
,  after  the  second  or  tliird  offensi>,  into  our 
ican  colonies,  in  order  to  people  those  parts 
r  majesty's  dominions  where  there  is  a  want 


ijesty 

iBhabitantB,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Diogenes, 
to  plant  men."  Some  countries  punish  this 
Ime  with  death;  but  I  think  such  a  punishment 
raid  be  sulHcient,  and  might  turn  this  genera- 
m  Caculty  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Ib  the  meantime,  until  these  gentlemen  may  be 
na  disposed  of,  I  would  earnestly  exhort  tnem 
take  care  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whom 
■J  have  brought  into  the  world  by  these  indi- 


I  am  one  of  those  people  who  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  world  are  counted  both  infauioua 
and  unhappy. 

"  My  fatlicr  is  a  \\:Ty  eminent  man  in  this  king- 
dom, and  one  who  bears  considerable  offices  in  it. 
I  am  his  son,  but  my  misfortune  is,  thai  1  dare 
not  call  him  father,  nor  he  without  shame  oa\u  me 
as  his  issue,  1  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unparal- 
leled satisfaction  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the 
love  and  conversation  of  a  parent.  Neither  have 
I  the  opportunities  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a 
son,  he  having  always  carried  himself  at  so  vast 
a  distance,  and  with  such  superiority  toward  me, 
that  bv  long  use  I  have  contracted  a  timoroiisneaa 
when  before  him,  which  hinders  me  from  declar- 
ing my  own  necessities,  and  giving  him  to  under- 
stand the  inconveniences  I  undergo. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  l^n  neither  bred 
a  scholar,  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  businosa, 
which  renders  me  entirely  incapable  of  making 
i  provision  for  myself  without  his  assistance;  and 
this  creates  a  continual  uneasiness  in  my  mind, 
fearing  I  shall  in  time  want  bread ;  my  father,  if 
I  may  so  call  him,  giving  me  but  very'faini  assu- 
rances of  doing  anythini^  for  me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  Uvea  somewhat  like  a  {ft^ntle- 
,  man.  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  lulK>r  for 
I  my  living.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my  fu- 
,  tare  fortune,  and  under  a  great  unhappiness  in 
I  losing  the  sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice 
,  of  my  parents;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself 
I  otherwise  than  asm  monster,  strangely  sprung  up 
I  in  nature,  which  every  one  is  ashamed  to  own. 

"  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural 
I  parts,  and  by  the  continual  reading  what  you 
.'  nave  offered  tne  world,  become  an  admiriT  thereof, 
I  which  has  drawn  me  to  make  this  confession  ;  at 
;  the  same  lime,  hoping,  if  anything  herein  shall 
I  touch  you  with  a  sense  of  pity,  }[ou  would  then 
!  allow  me  the  favor  of  your  opinion  thereupon ; 
I  as  also  what  part  I,  bein^  unlawfully  born,  may 
;  claim  of  the  man's  affection  who  begot  me,  and 
how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  be  thought  hia 
son,  or  he  acknowlediced  as  my  father.  Your 
sentiments  and  advice  herein  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation and  satisfaction  to, 

0.  "  Sir,  your  admirer,  etc        W.  B." 
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Urit  fcnU  protSTiltu, 
]«  Tnltni  nlmliim  iDbrinu  miilrl 


1  ttel  ft  Hiui*  <l>U(ht. 


puviuii  cuiivey  their  compUutiU  to  each  cither  bj 
my  im^aim.  The  Tullovinj;  luUeni  have  liti'lv  cuiiie 
to  iiiy  hauds,  and  shall  hivu  iheir  placu  nith  )^Bt 


williiiuitcsii.     As  to  tlw  reader's  ci 

ill.  lliupv,  furgivo  thu  iiittirtinv 

.  Eu  liiiii  may.  peihapa.  appear  Tr      ..     ... 
to  the  persuiis  whu  wrule  t^iia  at  the  bighcat  cuii 


■equenoe.  I  shall  nut  trouble  you  witJi  the  pre- 
hcL'.i.  cuiuplituentB,  and  aiwlugiiti,  innde  to  lac 
befun.'  each  epiatle  vlien  it  via  desired  lu  be 
inserted  :  but  in  general  they  tell  me,  tliat  the  per- 
•ODs  lu  wliuiQ  they  arc  addrcitsud  hare  iutimations, 
by  phrases  and  allusions  in  them,  fruia  wbeuce 
|£ey  CBUia. 

"To   TBI   SOTHADIB. 

"The  word,  by  which  I  addres*  you,  giiresyou, 
who  uiiJerntaiid  Portugese,*  a,  liTely  imago  uf  (lie 
tender  rv),'ard  I  have  fur  you.  I'he  Spectator's 
late  leltorfrom  Statini  gave  me  the  hint  to  use  tlie 
■anie  mt-thod  of  explaining  myself  to  you.  I  am 
not  affrouled  at  the  design  your  late  behavior  dis- 
•orercd  you  had  in  your  addresses  W  me;  but  1 
impute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  ralhcr 
than  your  particular  fault.  As  I  aim  at  nothing 
more  Ihon  being  yours.  I  am  willing  to  be  a 
alrtnger  to  your  name,  your  fortune,  or  any  figure 
which  yi>ur  wife  might  expect  to  make  in  the 
world,  provided  my  commerce  with  you  is  not  to 
be  s  guilty  one,  I  resigu  gay  dress,  the  pleasures 
of  visits,  eijuipa^,  plavs,  balls,  and  opersa,  for 
that  one  satisfaction  of  having  you  forever  mine. 
I  am  villiiig  you  shall  industriously  conceal  the 
only  cause  of  triumph  which  1  can  know  in  this 
life.  1  wish  only  to  have  it  my  duty,  as  well  as 
my  inclination,  lu  study  your  happiness.  If  this 
baa  not  llie  efRiCt  (hia  letter  seems  to  aim  at,  you 
■re  to  iinderaland  that  I  had  a  iniud  to  be  rid  of 
jou,  and  tuuk  the  readiest  »^ay  to  pall  you  with 
Ml  ofTiT  of  what  you  would  never  desist  pursuing 
while  you  received  ill  usage.  Be  a  true  man  ;  be 
my  slave  while  you  doubt  roe,  and  neglect  me 
when  you  think  I  love  you.  I  defy  you  lo  find 
oat  what  is  your  present  circum  ' 
but  I  know,  while  1  can  keep  Ihii 
"I  am  your  aJmirei 

"It  is  a  strange  elate  of  mind  a  man  is  in,  when 
the  very  imperfi-c lions  of  tho  woman  he  loves  turn 
into  oxcellences  and  odvautiiges.  I  do  assure  you, 
I  ani  very  much  afraid  of  vuuluriiig  upon  you.  1 
DOW  like  you  in  apitu  of  my  reason,  and  think  it 
an  ill  circum etaticc  lu  owe  one's  happiness  lo  no- . 
thing  but  infatuation,  I  can  see  yuu  ogte  alt  the 
young  fellows  who  look  at  you,  and  olwurve  your 


eye  wander  alter  new  mnqaeala  eroy  mommt  TM 
are  in  a  public  place;  and  jet  there  i>  toa  I 
beauty  in  all  yoor  looks  and  gcMurea,  that  I  ai 
□ot  but  admire  you  in  (be  very  act  of  eudeavoii^ 
lo  gain  the  hearts  of  others.  My  condition  ilfk 
same  with  that  of  the  lover  in  the  Waf  tf  d 
WorU.  1  have  studied  your  fanlta  eo  laog,  fli 
they  are  become  as  familiar  to  me,  and  I  like  Am 
SB  well  as  I  do  my  own.  Look  to  it,  lledwa,  ■ 
consider  whether  you  think  Ihie  gay  behaTior*! 
appear  Eo  me  as  amiable  wben  a  huafaand.  Hi 
does  now  lo  me  a  lover.  Thinn  aia  ao  fu  ii 
vaneed  lliat  we  must  proceed  ;  and  I  hope  yaa«l 
lay  it  to  hcan,  that  it  will  be  becoming  in  lat  I 
appear  still  your  lover,  but  not  in  yoa  to  be  Ml 
niy  misims.  Oayety  in  the  matrimonial  lib  1 
graceful  in  one  sex,  but  exceptionable  in  the  oda 
As  you  improve  these  little  hint!,  you  will  hm 
lain  the  happiness  or  uneanineaa  of, 

"  Madam,  your  most  obedient, 

"  Uott  bumble  ■crrtBt, 
"T.D." 
"S». 

"  When  I  sat  at  the  window,  and  you  at  fti 
other  end  of  the  room  by  my  cooain,  1  saw  yn 
catch  me  looking  at  yon.  Sioce  yon  have  Al 
secret  at  last,  which  I  am  snra  you  aboold  MM 
have  known  but  liy  inadvertencyt  what  anqV 
said  was  Inie.  But  it  ii  too  aoon  to  coMni  I 
with  my  hand,  theielbn  aball  not  auhacriba  ^ 


"  The^e  were  other   gentlemen   aeanr,  nl  I 

knuw  uo  necessity  you  were  under  to  take  op  M 

flippant  creature's  fan  last  night;  but  you  M 

never  touch  a  stick  of  mine  more,  tbWt  po*. 

"Fnua.* 

" To  OOLOHKL  R  ■■  ■■     a  in  Spaia.* 

"  Before  this  cau  reach  the  beat  of  hnsbandi  ■! 

the  fondest  lover,  those  tender  names  wiUbcrfa 

The  indisposition  it 

es  of  your  honor  aw 

—  —  . —  J  upon  me:  and  I 

,  nted  by  my  physicians  I  cannot  liraaval 
longer.  At  this  lime  my  spirits  fail  me;  nil 
is  the  ardLnt  love  I  have  for  you  that  CiniM 
me  beyond  my  strength,  and  enables  me  M  M 

JDu,  the  most  painful  thing  in  the  vximA  il 
eath  is,  that  I  must  part  wilb  you.     Bnl  Mith 


•3  unreiicnlcd  folly  that  retards  n 
away  n-  '—  '^  -   -  ■-  - 


•  Th"  Kirluimc  i 


luj'  iTEShl.  wtilrti  4-aDiio(  Iv  MprrwtPd  liy  wvt  wiinj 

llhT  l>qicv«4cv.    "i^odsalv."  iBy  tha  dktlvDsrii'H, 

FLd1iu4dui  HcutLmlmlo  ilul  bhin  aunnitv.  com  Jhfo 

'lu.'— flcnv  tbt  vup]  SauctadH  WDiiirchriuIi  I'vi'i; 

1  bMi;  snil  Miillu  SsnOsili'S  In  the  hkhril  wl<li  anrl  mm- 

smt  ttist  an  U  Hid  la  ■DoUin'.    Ai  If  a  ptmn  b  Db- 

<d  >g  tx  mvLurbol;.  stul  In  uUd. "  Wliat  ail>  lilml"  If 

ASVortiTfliiho  liaudvLvi;  It  I0  undenbul  Iv  mfuk,  ''I 

undor  tiM  DHuit  Trflnnl  lArm^nt  lUr  Uh*  sljsean  of  nij 

;  «  from  balng  alHat  fnm  vwj  oaaalrj,'^  stc 


happin  .   .      ..^ , 

row  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end.  This  il  I 
frailty  which  1  hope  is  so  far  from  criminal,  ft« 
melhinkA  there  is  a  kind  of  piety  in  being  sen 
willing  to  be  separated  from  a  state  whiA  ildl 
institution  of  heaven,  and  in  which  we  have  lini 
according  to  its  laws.  As  we  know  no  monoFdi 
next  life,  but  (hat  il  will  be  a  happy  one  Is  lb 
good,  and  mt«Tablc  to  the  wicked,  why  msjW 
not  please  nun^^lre)!.  at  least  to  alleriate  the  diS 
culty  uf  resigning  this  being,  in  imagining  it 
we  shall  have  a  senae  of  what  passes  l>elov.  W 
may  possibly  lie  employed  in  guiding  the  riffi 
of  'those  with  whom  we  walk«d  with  innoctN 
when  mortal?  Whv  may  not  I  hope  togoonil 
myXisunt  work,  and*,  though  unknown  to  TOi.b 
asHislant  in  all  (he  conflicts  of  your  mindl  ffi« 
me  leave  10  say  to  yuii,  0  best  of  men,  that  lot 


ddrnsfdntoM^ 

UmawbKlUili^ 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


AOt  figure  to  myself  a  greater  happinoM  thaii  in 
SQch  an  employ meut.  To  be  preucnt  at  all  the 
adTentures  to  which  human  life  is  exposed,  to 
administer  slumber  to  thy  eye-lids,  in  the  agonies 
of  a  fever,  to  corer  thy  beloved  face  in  the  day  of 
battle,  to  gu  with  thee  a  guardian  angel  incapable 
of  wound  or  pain,  where  1  have  longed  to  attend 
thee  when  a  weak,  a  fearful  woman:  these,  my 
dear,  are  the  thoughts  with  which  I  warm  my  poor 
languid  heart,  but,  indeed,  I  am  nut  capable, 
amier  my  prewnt  weakness,  of  bearing  the  strong 
agonies  of  mind  I  fall  into,  when  I  form  to  my- 
self the  grief  you  will  be  in,  upon  your  first  hear- 
ing of  my  departure.  1  will  not  dwell  upon  this, 
because  your  kind  and  generous  heart  wul  be  but 
the  more  afflicted,  tlie  more  Llie  person  for  whom 
you  lament  ofiere  you  conMilation.  My  last  breath 
will,  if  I  am  myaclf,  expire  in  a  prayer  for  you. 
I  shall  never  see  thy  face  again,  farewell  for- 
trer."— T. 


Ko.  905.]    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25, 1711. 

Dadplmar  iptcle  rccU Iloa.,  An.  Poet,  t,  26. 

DrlndMl  bj  a  warning  ezccUencQ.— Koscoiuiox. 

WHasr  I  meet  with  any  vicious  character  that  is 
BOt  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent  its  doing 
■iscnief,  1  draw  it  at  length,  and  set  it  up  as  a 
■earecrow:  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an 
example  of  tlie  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but 

S've  warning  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  that 
ey  may  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to  cnaiige  the 
allusiuu,  I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  life,  and  am  continually  em- 
ployed  in  discovering  those  which  are  still  cou- 
eeakd,  in  order  to  keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
firom  running  upon  them,  ft  is  with  this  inten- 
tion that  I  publish  the  following  letter,  which 
brings  to  lignt  some  secrete  of  this  nature. 

"Ma.  SncTAToa, 

"  There  are  none  of  your  speculations  which  I 
1  over  with  greater  delight,  than  those  which 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  our  sex.  You 
have  endeavored  te  correct  our  unreasonable  fears 
and  superstitions,  in  your  seventh  and  twelfth 
papers ;  our  fancy  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth  ; 
our  loye  of  puppet-shows,  in  your  tiiirty-first ;  our 
BOtioua  of  beauty,  in  your  thirty -third ;  our  iucli- 
nalion  for  romances,  m  your  thirty-seventh ;  our 
passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your  forty-fifth ; 
our  manhood  and  party  zeal,  in  your  fifty-seventh: 
our  abuM  of  dancing,  in  your  sixty-sixth  and 
aixty-Mventh ;  our  levity,  in  your  hundred  and 
tvi»nty -eight h ;  <iur  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  and  hundred  and  fifiy- 
s^venih;  our  tvraiiiiy  ovt-r  the  heii-iM.'ckfd,  in  your 
huodrid  and  M:Vl'lllv-^>ixtll.  You  nave  described 
tlie  Pin,  in  ytiur  forty-first;  the  Idol,  in  vour 
««.•  vent v- third  ;  ih«'  IViiiurRT,  in  youreighty-urnth; 
ihi*  S:irarnandi>r,  in  vour  huiidri'd  and  ninety -eighth. 
YiMi  havt'  likcwiM*  tukcii  to  pii>ces  our  dress,  and 
re|)ri'M  n'l'd  Ut  ua  ihi*  extravnipiicoH  we  are  often 
{guilty  of  ill  that  particular.  \  on  have  fallen  upon 
our  pa'clu-,  in  ymir  fiftieth  and  ciglity-tirst ;  our 
c«ininio«l>"».  ill  y«)ur  ninety-eighth  ;  our  funs,  in  your 
hnmlrtfl  anil  ^el■nn<l ;  our  riding-habits,  in  your 
hundn-'l  a:iil  founh  :  our  ]iooi)-|M>ttici>ats,  in  your 
hvh'lri-il  ai.d  iweiity-rteveiith  ; Ix'side  a  jjjri'at  many 
little  b!('iiii!iher«  which  you  have  tuuclied  upon  in 


neither  black  in  themselves,  nor,  as  you  own,  uni- 
versal among  us.  But,  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  these 
your  discourses  are  calculated  for  none  but  the 
fashionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  rather  indiscreet  than  vicioua. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and  very 
well  deserve  to  fall  under  your  censure.  I  know 
it  would  debase  your  paper  too  much  to  enter- into 
the  behavior  of  these  lemale  libertines:  but,  as 
your  remarks  on  some  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing 
of  justice  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honor, 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  miproper  to  give  tne  public  someaccouuU 
of  this  nature.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  pro- 
voked to  write  you  this  letter,  by  the  behavior  of 
an  infamous  woman,  who,  having  passed  her 
youth  in  a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  in 
now  one  of  those  who  gain  their  livcdihood  by 
seducing  others  that  are  younger  than  themselvea, 
and  by  establishing  a  criminal  commerce  between 
the  two  sexes.  Among  several  of  her  artifices  to 
Ket  money,  she  frequently  persuades  a  yain  young 
fellow,  that  such  woman  of^  quality,  or  such  a  cele* 
brated  toast,  entertains  a  secret  passion  for  him, 
and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  revealing 
it.  Nay,  she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  write  letters  in 
the  name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money 
of  one  of  these  foolish  Uo£rigos,*  which  she  has 
afterward  appropriated  to  her  own  use.  In  the 
meantime,  the  person  who  has  lent  the  money,  has 
thought  a  lady  under  obligations  to  him,  who 
scarce  knew  his  name;  and  wondered  at  her  ingrati- 
tude when  he  has  been  with  her,  that  she  has  not 
owned  the  favor,  though  at  the  same  time  he  waa 
too  much  a  man  of  honor  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it. 
"  When  this  abandoned  baggage  meete  with  a 
man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  ffive  credit  to  rela- 
tions of  this  nature,  she  turns  him  to  very  good 
account  by  repeating  praises  that  were  never  ut- 
tered, anu  delivering  messages  that  were  never 
sent.  As  the  house  of  this  shameless  creature  is 
frequented  by  several  foreivnere,  I  have  heard  of 
another  artihce,  out  of  which  she  often  raises 
iiioney.  The  foreigner  sighs  after  some  British 
beauty,  whom  he  only  knows  by  fame ;  upon 
which  she  promises,  if  ue  can  be  secret,  to  procure 
him  a  meeting.  The  stranger,  ravished  at  his 
good  fortune,  ffives  her  a  present,  and  in  a  little 
time  is  introduced  to  some  imaginary  title:  for 
you  must  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has 
ner  representatives  upon  this  occasion ,  of  some  of 
the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means, 
as  I  am  informed,  it  is  usual  enough  to  meet  with 
a  German  count  in  foreign  countries,  that  shall 
make  his  boast  of  favors  ho  has  received  from 
women  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unble- 
mished characters.  Now,  Sir,  what  safety  is  there 
for  a  woman's  reputation,  when  a  lady  may  be 
thus  prostituted  as  it  were  by  proxy,  and  be  iv 
puteu  an  unchaste  woman ;  as  the  Hero  in  the 
ninth  book  of  Drydeu's  Virgil  is  looked  ujMin  as 
a  coward,  b(>cause  the  phantom  which  apiH'aiid  in 
his  likeness  mn  away  from  Turnus?  V(»u  may 
de|)end  upon  what  I  ri*Iate  to  you  to  Ih>  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  thesi.- 
female  panders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  1  may 
give  yoii  some  further  accounts  of  this  vicious  race 
of  Women. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BxLVlDEaA." 

I  shall  add  tw<i  other  letters  on  different  suh- 


yiiur  *i'Vinil  oihiT  paptT.H,  and  in  those  many  let- 
UTm  thut  lUf  ^caftered  up  and  down  your  works. 
At  the  rami*  time  wu  must  own  that  the  compli- 
ments you  pay  our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  tnat 
those  very  laulU  which  y«iU  represent  in  uij  an*  [  *  Allndinj  to  tlio  rharartor  m  nsnutl  tn  flhikurrT'*'' 0*iV^V^ 


jccts  to  fill  up  my  pa]>er. 
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THE  8PE0TAT0R. 


"  M&.  Spkctatoe, 

"  I  aiu  a  country  clergyman,  and  hopo  you  will 
lend  nie  your  aAsistanco  in  ridiculing  some  little 
indecencies  which  cannot  so  properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit. 

"  A  widow  lady,  who  straggled  this  summer 
from  London  into  my  parish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  as  she  says,  appears  every  Sunday  at  church 
with  mauy  fashionable  extravagances,  to  the  great 
■stonishiuent  of  my  congregation. 

*'  fiut  what  gives  us  the  most  offense  is  her  thea- 
trical manner  of  siuffing  the  Psalms.  She  intro- 
duces about  fifty  Itiuiau  airs  into  the  hundredth 
psalm;  and  while  we  be^in,  'All  pectple'  in  the  old 
solemn  tune  of  our  forefathers,  stie  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent key  runs  divisions  on  the  vowels,  and  adorns 
them  with  the  graces  of  Nicolini :  if  she  meets 
with  '  eke'  or  '  aye,'  which  are  frequent  in  the  me- 
ter of  Hopkins  and  Steruhold,  we  are  certain  to 
hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute  alter  us, 
to  some  sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

"  1  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  church 
music ;  but  fear  this  abuse  of  it  may  make  my 
parish  ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  sing- 
ing psalms  as  an  eutertaiument,  and  not  iHUt  of 
their  devotion  :  beside  I  am  apprehensive  Uiat  the 
infection  may  spread;  for  'Squire  Squeekum,  who 
by  his  voice  seems  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last  Sun- 
day practicing  the  same  airs. 

"I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  she  will 
plead  the  toleration,  wtiich  (as  she  fancies)  allows 
ner  nonconformity  in  this  particular;  but  I  beg 
you  to  acquaint  her  that  singing  the  Psalms  in  a 
diflkrent  tune  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation  is  a 
sort  of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act. 

''I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant. 


»i 


R.  S. 


"Mm.  SpxcTATOft, 

"In  your  paper  upon  temperance,  you  prescribe 
to  us  a  rule  for  drinxing  out  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, in  the  following  words :  'The  first  fflass  for 
myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  mird  for 
good  humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  eriemies.' 
SToW)  Sir,  you  must  know,  that  I  have  read  this 
your  Spectator,  in  a  club  whereof  1  am  a  member; 
when  our  president  told  us  there  was  certainly  an 
trror  in  the  print,  and  that  the  word  glass  should 
be  bottle;  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform 

£m  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire  you  to  publish 
e  following  erratum:  In  the  paper  of  Saturday, 
Octob.  13,  c^.  3,  line  11,  for  'glass,'  read  'bottle.' 

"Yours, 

L.  "BOBIN  GOODFXLLOW." 


No.  206.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1711. 

Quanto  quiiqoe  aiH  plant  negaTerlt, 

A  dik  plan  foret Uos.  3  Od.  ztI,  21. 

They  that  do  modi  themwlTM  deny, 
ReeelTe  more  blenlxiffi  ftom  Um  sky.— Csucb. 

Thxxb  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  es- 
teem those  who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their 
own  merit;  and  self-denial  is  frequently  attended 
with  unexpected  blessings,  which  in  the  end 
abundantly  recompense  such  losses  as  the  modest 
■eem  to  suffer  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
Then  the  curious  tell  us.  a  determination  in  our 
favor  or  to  our  disadvantage  is  made  upon  our 
first  appearance,  even  lx»forc  the)r  know  anything 
of  our  characters,  but  from  the  intimations  men 
rather  from  our  aspect.  A  man,  they  say,  wears 
(he  picture  of  his  mind  in  his  countenance;  and  one 
man's  eyes  are  spectacles  to  his,  who  looks  at  him 
to  read  his  heart.    But  though  that  way  of  nising 


an  opinion  of  those  we  behold  in  pnUie  ia  rm 
fallacious,  certain  it  is  that  those,  who  bj  Um 
words  and  actions  take  as  much  uponthemaalvM 
as  they  can  but  barely  demand  in  tiie  strict  m 
tiny  of  their  deserts,  will  find  their  aoeoant  Icm 
eveiy  day.  A  modest  man  presenres  his  cbarwl^ 
as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune;  if  eitiicr  of  th« 
live  to  the  height  of  either,  one  will  find  Umm^ 
the  other  errors,  which  he  has  not  stock  fay  hia  || 
make  up.  It  were  therefore  a  just  nils,  to  htq 
your  desires,  your  words,  and  actions*  within  ll| 
regard  you  observe  your  friends  have  for  y^ 
and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power,  to  tscs fl 
much  as  he  possibly  might,  either  in  prefenM^ 
or  reputation.  My  walks  have  lately  been  sbhm 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  world ;  and  one  gj 
phrases  Daturallv  from  those  with  whom  one 
verses.  I  say  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his 
meut  of  others,  or  an  habituid  arrogance  to 
self,  gives  himself  credit  for  the  least  Sitids^ 
more  wit,  wisdom,  eoodness,  or  valor,  than  be  m 
possibly  produce  if  he  is  called  upon,  will  fid 
the  world  break  in  upon  him,  and  consider  hia  I 
one  who  has  cheated  them  of  all  tlM»  esteem  th^ 
had  before  allowed  him.  This  brinss  a  eomHJi 
sion  of  bankruptcy  upon  him;  and  he  that  nf^ 
have  gone  on  to  nis  life's  end  in  a  praqMN 
way,  by  aiming  at  more  than  he  ahoold  is  q 
longer  proprietor  of  what  he  really  had  belbn,k| 
his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  'which  fl 
torn  instead  of  beinff  divided.  ' 

There  is  no  one  living  would  den^  Cinaa  tl 
f^plause  of  an  agrL>eabie  and  facetioos  wit;  I 
could  possibly  pretend  that  there  is  not  ■nmctkip 
inimitably  unforced  and  diverting  in  hismannvi 
delivering  all  his  sentiments  in  convemtiM^I 
he  were  able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  ■ 
plause  which  he  betrays  in  every  syllabls  hs  1 
ters.  But  they  who  converse  with  him  see  thifc  J 
the  civilities  thev  could  do  to  him,  or  the  Ui 
things  they  could  say  to  him.  would  fall  short  I 
what  he  expects ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  shsi 
ine  him  the  esteem  they  have  for  his  merit,  thri 
reflections  turn  only  upon  that  they  obserrs  I 
has  of  it  himself.  ^ 

It  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  GUrf 
ana  trip  into  a  room  with  that  theatrical  uiUiJ 
tion  or  her  charms,  Mirtilla  with  that  soft  ml 
larity  in  her  motion,  Chloe  with  such  an  indiffaa 
familiarity,  Corinna  with  such  a  fond  approsa 
and  Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in  tt 
great  gravity  of  her  entrance;  you  find  all  the  M 
who  understand  themselves  and  act  natural^ 
wait  onl^  for  their  absence,  to  tell  yon  thst  n 
these  ladies  would  impose  themselves  upon  jil 
and  each  of  them  carry  in  their  behavior  a  eoi 
sciousness  of  so  much  more  than  they  sboald  pi 
tend  to,  that  they  lose  what  would  othenrias  1 
given  them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  wi 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of  the  poet^  J 
making  the  murderer  form  fears  to  himself  bm 
the  mrydcration  of  the  prince  whose  life  he 


ing  to  take  away.  He  says  of  the  king:  "He  borel 
faculties  su  meekly;"  and  iustly  inferred  tm 
thence,  that  all  divine  and  numan  power  wod 
join  to  avenge  his  death,  who  had  made  such  I 
abstinent  use  of  dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  man 
power  to  do  to  advance  his  own  pomp  and  tAar^ 
and  forbears,  is  no  much  laid  up  against  the  dayi 
distress;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  portion  i 
adirersity,  who  acted  with  gentleness  in  pra 
perity.  • 

The  ^reat  officer  who  foregoes  the  advantages  1 
might  take  to  himself,  and  renounces  ^i  pn 
dential  regards  to  his  own  person  in  danger,  hi 
BO  far  the  merit  of  a  volunteer;  and  all  his  honor 


TBI  8PB0TATOR. 


ire  aneoTied,  for  Hhanng  the  common 
)  same  frankness  as  they  do  who  have 
dearing  circumstances  to  part  with. 
were  no  such  considerations  as  the 
rhich  selMenial  has  upon  the  sense 
Q  toward  us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the 
ble  for  the  agreeable  disposition  in 
aofis  our  own  minds.    I  cannot  tell 

0  say  of  it,  than  that  it  is  the  very  con- 
bition ;  and  that  modesty  allays  all 
as  and  inq^nietudes  to  which  that  vice 

He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes, 

and  choice,  and  not  resis^ned  from 
itasie,  or  disappointment,  doubles  all 
fl  of  his  life.  The  air,  the  season,  a 
ij,  or  a  fair  prospect,  are  instances 
\;  and  that  which  he  enjoys  in  common 
world  (by  his  ezeraptiou  from  the  en- 
>y  which  all  the  world  are  bewitched), 
uncommon  benefits  and  new  acquisi- 
th  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor  plea- 
ited  by  envy.     It  is  not  to  him  ot  any 

what  this  man  is  famed  fur,  or  for 
er  is  preferred.    He  knows  there  is  in 

an  uninterrupted  walk;  he  can  meet 
apany  an  agreeable  conversation,  lie 
uion,  he  is  no  man's  rival,  but  every 
risher;  can  look  at  a  prosperous  man, 
are  in  rt>fiectin(?  that  n(.>  hopes  he  is  as 
nself;  and  has  nis  mind  and  his  for- 

as  prudence  will  allow)  open  to  the 

1  to  the  stranger. 

has  learning,  wit,  humor,  eloquence, 
tious*  prospects  to  pursue  with  these 
therefore  to  the  oral  nary  world  he  is 
ight  to  want  spirit,  but  known  among 

0  have  a  mind  of  the  most  consum- 
!S8.    He  wants  no  man's  admiration, 

1  of  pomp.  His  clothes  please  him  if 
bionable  and  warm  ;  his  companions 
e  if  they  are  civil  and  well-natured. 
h.  him  no  occasion  for  superfluity  at 
lity  in  companjr;  iu  a  word,  for  any- 
rdinary  to  administer  delight  to  him. 
judice,  and  command  of  appetite,  are 
ons  which  make  hii*  journey  of  life  so 
B  in  all  places  meets  with  more  wit, 
cheer  and  more  good  humor,  than 
to  make  him  enjoy  himself  with  plea- 
idaction. — T. 
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I  terrlfi,  qvue  *unt  a  Oadlbuf  usquo 
I  Gao^m,  paud  dignoncere  pOMunt 
^que  lilis  multam  diTenia,  remota 

Juv.,  Sat  X,  1. 


I  ttw  habitable  world,  bow  few 

•  •fwn  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue  f 

'  raeinn  ipiidu  the  stubborn  liioice, 

m  fmd  winhf  or  lilts  the  nuppllant  Toicet 

DarD£N,  JoiiMsox,  etc. 

i  Saturday's  paper,  I  laid  down  some 
>n  devotion  in  general,  and  shall  here 
were  the  notions  of  the  most  refined 
this  subject,  as  they  are  represi'uted 
alogue  upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibia- 
nd,  whicii  doubtleHS  gave  ficcasion  to 
ith  satire,  and  to  the  second  satire  of 
the  last  of  these  authors  has  almost 
he  preceding  dialogue,  entitled  Alci- 
irst,  in  his  fourth  satire. 
era  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are 
.  Alcibiades  ;  and  the  substance  of  il 
n  together  out  of  the  intricacies  and 
aa  follows: 
mating  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was 


ffoing  to  his  devotions,  and  observing  his  eyes  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  seriousness  and 
attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
thoughtful  on  that  occasion,  since  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himself  by  his 
own  prayers;  and  that  those  things  which  the  gods 
send  nim  in  answer  to  his  petitions,  might  turn  to 
his  destruction.  This,  says  he,  mav  not  only 
happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  ne  knows  is 
mischievous  in  its  own  nature,  as  (Edipus  im- 
plored the  ^ds  to  sow  dissension  between  his 
sons;  but  when  he  prays  for  what  he  believea 
would  be  for  his  good,  and  against  what  he  be- 
lieves would  be  to  his  detriment.  This  the 
philosopher  shows  must  necessarily  happen 
among  us,  since  most  men  are  blinded  with 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  passion,  which  hinder 
them  from  seeing  such  things  as  are  really  bene- 
ficial to  them.  For  an  instance,  he  asks  Alcibia- 
des, whether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased 
and  satisfied  if  that  god,  to  whom  he  was  going 
to  address  himself,  should  promise  to  make  him 
the  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth?  Alcibiades 
answers,  that  he  should,  doubtless,  look  upon 
such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favor  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates  then  asks  him,  if 
after  receiving  this  mat  favor  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  lose  his  life?  Or  if  he  would  receive  it 
though  he  was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of 
it?  To  both  which  questions  Alcibiades  answers 
in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows  him,  from 
the  examples  of  others,  how  these  mi^ht  rery 
probably  be  the  effects  of  such  a  blessing,  at 
then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces  of  good  for- 
tune, as  that  of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  post  in  d  government,  are  subject  to  the 
like  fatal  consequences;  which  nevertheless,  saya 
he,  men  ardently  desire,  and  would  not  fail  topray 
for,  if  they  thought  their  prayers  might  be  effectu- 
al for  tJie  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  established  this  g^reat  point,  that  all  the 
most  apparent  blessings  in  this  life  are  obnoxious 
to  such  dreadful  consequences,  and  that  no  man 
knows  what  in  its  event  wo^ld  prove  to  him  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  aftsr 
what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the 
model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  or  his  friends,  in 
the  following  words :  "O  Jupiter,  give  us  those 
things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are 
such  things  as  we  pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we 
do  not  pray  for:  and  remove  from  us  those  thinga 
which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such  things  aa 
we  pray  for." 

In  the  second  place,  that  his  disciple  may  ask 
such  thin^  as  are  expedient  for  him,  he  snows 
him,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  his  chief  ^ood,  and 
the  most  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place  he  informs  him,  that 
the  best  methods  he  could  make  use  of  to  draw 
down  blessings  upon  himself,  and  to  render  his 
prayers  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a  constant 
practice  of  his  duty  toward  the  gods,  and  toward 
men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  recommends 
a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacedsemonians  make  use  of, 
in  which  they  petition  the  gods,  *'to  give  them  all 

good  things  so  long  as  they  were  yirtuous." 
'nder  this  head,  likewise,  he  gives  a  very  re- 
markable account  of  an  oracle  to  the  following 
purpose: 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians received  many  defeats  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  oracle  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon,  to  ask  the  reason  why  they  who 
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erected  so  many  teioples  to  ilie  god^,  and  adorned  |  and  in  truth."  As  the  Laeedsroonianii  in  tha 
them  with  Mich  costly  itfferin^.<« ;  why  they  who '  form  of  pravcr  implored  the  fods  in  generd  t 
had  instituted  so  many  fe4ti%'alrt,  and  accompanied'  give  them  all  «>oa  thin^  so  loi^  as  thej  vm 
them  with  Huch  pomps  and  ceremonies  ;  in  hhort,  \  virtuous,  we  ask  in  particular  "that  our  oronM 
why  they  who  uad  slain  so  many  hecatombs  at  j  may  be  forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  of  othsii. 
their  altars,  should  be  lam  successful  than  the '  If  we  look  into  the  second  rule  which  Soenfii 
Lacedaemonians,  who  fell  so  short  of  them  in  these  j  has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should  apply  M 
particulars  ?  To  this,  says  ho,  the  oracle  made  !  selves  to  the  knowledge  of  such  things  as  are  be 
'*     '  "      '  '       ''"         *  *        1     •  <  '  for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  do 

trines  of  the  Gospel,  where  we  are  taught  in  w 


the  following  n>ply :  "  I  am  better  nlea^od  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians  tnan  with  all 
the  oblations  of  the  Greeks/'    As  this  prayer  im 


eral  instances  to  regard  those  things  as  cuiic 


plied  and  encouraged  virtue  in  those  who  made  it:   which  appear  as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  wod 
the  philosopher  proceeds  to  show  how  the  most   and,  on  the  contrary,  to  esteem  .those  thiaMi 


blessings,  which  to  the  generality  of  maub 
appear  as  curses.  Thus,  in  the  form  which 
prescribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for  that  happioc 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  o 
existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being  1 
the  coming  of  his  xin^om,  being  solicitous  1 
no  other  temporal  blessings  but  our  daily  smtl 
ance.  On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  notU 
but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general,  leaviiif 
with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  m! 
such.  If  we  look  into  the  first  of  Socrates,  1 
rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  recommendt  t 
above-mentioned  form  of  the  ancient  po^  we  f 
that  form  not  only  comprehended,  but  veiy  bh 
improved  in  the  petition,  wherein  we  piay  to  I 
Supreme  Being  that  his  will  may  be  done :  wki 
is  of  the  same  force  with  that  form  which  onri 
vior  used,  when  he  prated  against  the  most  pi 
ful  and  most  ignominious  of  deaths,  "Kerm 
less  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."*  T 
comprehensive  petition  is  the  most  hnmUfl^ 
well  as  the  most  prudent,  that  can  be  oflered 
from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  snppo 
the  Supreme  Beine  wills  nothing  but  what  il 
our  good,  and  that  ne  knows  better  than  oiumt 
what  is  so. — ^L. 
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vicious  man  might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims 
could  make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  re- 
garded by  the  sods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions  as 
blasphemies,  ne  likewise  quotes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, two  verses  out  of  Homer,*  in  which  the  poet 
•ays,  "  that  the  scent  of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds ;  but  that  it 
was  nut  acceptable  to  the  gods,  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  Priam  and  all  his  people." 

I'he  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remark- 
able. Socrates  having  deterred  Alcibiades  from 
the  prayers  and  sacrifice  which  he  was  going  to 
offer,  by  setting  forth  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 
culties of  i>erforming  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds 
these  words  ;  *'  We  must  therefore  wait  until  such 
time  as  wt*  may  learn  how  we  ought  to  behave  our- 
selves toward  the  ^[ods  and  toward  men."  **  But 
when  will  tliat  time  come?"  says  Alcibiades, 
"and  who  is  it  that  will  instruct  us?  for  I  would 
fain  see  this  man,  whoever  he  is."  "  It  is  one," 
says  Socrates,  *'  who  takes  care  of  you ;  but  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  removed  the  mist 
from  Diomede's  eyes  that  he  might  plainly  dis- 
cover both  gods  and  men,t  so  the  darkness  that 
hangs  upon  your  mind  must  be  removed  before 
you  are  able  to  discern  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil."  "Let  him  remove  from  my  mind,"  says 
Alcibiades,  "the  darkness  and  what  else  he  pleases, 
I  am  determined  to  refuse  nothing  he  shall  order 
me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  1  may  become  the  better 
man  by  it."  The  remaining  part  of  this  dialogue 
is  very  ol>scurc:  there  is  something  in  it  Uiat 
would  make  us  think  Socrates  hinted  at  himself, 

when  he  spoke  of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to       ^  have  several  letters  from  people  of  good  i 
come  into  tne  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  him     ^'l^o  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taa 
■elf  was  in  this  respect  as  much  at  a  loss,  and  in   town  is  fallen  into  with  relation  to  pfaysand  p 
as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  lie  spectacles.    A  lady  in  particular  observes,! 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  there  is  such  a  levity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  i 
a  prediction  of  our  Savior,  or  at  least  that  So-  that  they  seldom  attend  to  anything  but  ini 
crates,  like  the  high-priest. i  prophesied  unknow-  \  tinences.  It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  obscorel 
ingly,  and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  most  exalted  peiti 
was  to  come  into  the  world  some  a^es  after  him.  the  best  tragedies  in  Shakspeare  ;  nay,  it  io 
However  that  may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  only  visible  that  sensuality  has  devoured  all  gv 
philosopher  saw,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  it  j  "*??*■•*  «f  soul,  but  the  undur-passion  (as  I  mai 
wassuiiable  to  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  I  eall  iO  "f  a  noble  spirit,  JPily,  seems  to  I 
to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who  should  in-  ,  stnmger  to  the  genenuity  of  an  audience.  ' 
struct  maiiKind  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in  """ds  of  men  are  indeed  very  differently  dispoi 
particular,  teach  them  how  to  pray.  and  the  reliefs  from  care  and  attention  are  of 

WhiH'ver  reads  this  abstract  of  PlatoVs  discourse  ,  ^^^rt  in  a  great  spirit,  and  of  another  in  an  on 
on  prayer,  will,  I  believe,  naturally  make  this  re-  ^U  ""<*•  ^^^*-"  *"''^"  ^^  *  great  heart  aiid  a  ser 
flection,  "  That  the  great  founder  of  our  religion,  ,  complexion,  i.s  more  pleased  with  instanooi 
as  well  by  his  own  example  us  in  the  lonn  of  |  generosity  and  pity,  than  the  hVht  and  ludic 
prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciple^,§  did  not '  •'*P.'"'^  <^«'»"  possibly  be  with  tlie  highest  strain 
only  keep  up  to  ih»»se  rules  which  iii<!  light  of  na-  \  "»>rth  and  laughter.  It  is  therefore  a  meland 
ture  had  suggested  to  this  groat  philosopher,  but  j  pr«>"?P^-<^^  wluin  we  stje  a  numerous  Oiwemblr 
instructed  his  discipk's  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  ;  fo  *^ll  serioiis  enieitainnients,  and  such  incid 
duty,  as  well  as  of  all  «»lhers.  He  directed  tht-m  to  '^^  sh(»uld  move  one  sort  of  concern,  excite  in  t 
the  proper  object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  i  ^  <l"it<-  contrary  one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Mad 
according  to  the  third  rule  alxive-meniioiK^l,  to  ,  ^l^*^"  t>'^h(T  iiiL,'lit,  when  the  lady  who  is  consc 
apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets,  without .  ^^  ^1*«;  t'rinie  of  murdering  the  king  seems  uU 
snow  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit    astonished  at  the  news,  and  makes  an  exclami 

at  it,  instead  of  the  indignation  whidi  is  nat 


Veniunt  upecttntar  at  IpMS. 

Oviik.,  An.  iOL,  L  ^  I 

To  b0  tbonuolvot  a  qMcUd«  tbay 


•Iliad,  vlll,  ;>4S,  ot«'. 
tCalaphMB,  John  xi,  40. 


>pirit 

t  IhU.  ▼,  127. 

{Matt  Tiftt,  etc;  Luke  xi,  2. 


•  Luke  zxTi,  42;  Matt.  xxU,  89. 
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to  tlM  occasion,  that  expresuon  is  recciyed  with  a 
loud  langh.  They  were  aa  merry  when  a  eriniinal 
was  stabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing when  the  wicked  are  seised  in  (heir  de- 
signs ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  such  a  triumph  ss  is 
cmted  by  laughter. 

Tou  may  generally  observe,  that  the  appetites 
Vs  sooner  mored  than  the  passions.  A  sly  ex- 
pwLSsion  which  alludes  to  bawdry,  puts  a  whole 
TOW  into  a  pleasing  smirk  ;  when  a  good  sentence 
that  describes  an  inward  sentiment  of  the  soul,  is 
neeired  with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indiffer- 
floee.  A  correspondent  of  mine,  upon  this  sub- 
Jtet,  has  dividea  the  female  part  of  the  audience, 
tad  accounts  for  their  prepossessions  against  this 
vnaonablo  delight,  in  the  following  manner: — 
'*'Tbe  prude,"  says  he,  "as  she  acts  always  in 
•ontradiction,  so  she  is  gravely  sullen  at  a  come- 
dy and  extravagantly  gay  at  a  tragedy.  The  co- 
quette is  so  much  taken  up  with  throwine  her 
iyea  around  the  audience,  and  considering  the  ef- 
lEet  of  them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
Mrre  the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals,  and 
tiJEe  off  the  observation  of  tne  men  from  herself. 
Baside  these  species  of  women,  there  are  the  ex- 
•nples,  or  the  first  of  the  mode.  These  are  to  be 
•oppoHed  too  well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor 
going  to  say  to  be  moved  at  it.  After  these 
might  mention  a  certain  flippant  set  of  fe- 
«  who  are  mimics,  and  are  wonderfully  di- 
vaited  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  people  around 
tfiem,  and  are  spectators  only  of  the  audience. 
But  what  is  of  all  the  most  to  oe  lamented,  is  the 
loss  of  a  party  whom  it  would  be  worth  preserv- 
ing in  their  right  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and 
lliese  are  those  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
iimoceut,  or  the  unaffected.  You  may  sometimes 
one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with  a  well- 
ught  incident ;  but  then  she  is  immediately  so 

Cinentljr  observed  by  the  men,  and  frowned 
Kome  insensibly  superior  of  her  own  sex, 
tihat'she  is  ashamed,  and  loses  the  enjoyment  of 
Ibe  most  laudable  concern,  pity.  Thus  the  whole 
■ndience  is  afraid  of  letting?  fall  a  tear,  and  shun 
aa  a  weakness  the  best  ana  worthiest  part  of  our 


"  Ma.  SrxcTATOB, 


October  30. 


••8m, 

''As  yon  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to 
reform,  but  effect  it  among  people  of  any  sense, 
nakes  me  (who  am  one  of  the  greatest  of  your 
ndmirers)  give  you  this  trouble  to  desire  you  will 
■ettle  the  method  of  uh  females  knowing  when  one 
Another  ia  in  town ;  for  they  have  now  got  a  trick 
of  never  sending  to  their  acquaintance  when  they 
first  Cfime;  and  if  one  does  not  visit  them  within 
the  week  which  they  stay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal 

aaarrel.  Now,  dear  Mr.  Spec.,  either  command 
leiu  to  put  it  in  the  advertisement  of  your  paper, 
which  is  generally  read  by  our  sex,  or  else  order 
tliem   to  oreathe  their  saucy  footmen  (who  arc 

S»od  for  nothing  else)  by  sending  thein  to  tell  all 
eir  acquaintance.  If  you  think  to  print  this, 
pray  put  it  into  a  better  stvle  as  to  the  spelling 
part.  The  town  is  now  filling  every  day,  and  it 
cannot  be  deferred,  because  people  taxe  advantage 
of  oii<f  another  by  this  means,  and  break  off  ac- 
quaintance, and  arc  nide.  Therefore  pray  put  this 
m  yowr  paper  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly,  to  pre- 
vent aiiy  future  miscarriages  of  this  nature.  I 
am«  as  F  ever  shall  be,  dear  Spec., 

"Your  most  obedient,  nurable  servant, 

"MaUT   MlbAKWKLL." 

"  Pray  settle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  notification 
of  a  p4'nton*s  being  in  town,  and  how  that  differs 
according  to  peopte's  quality." 


"I  have  been  out  of  town,  so  did  not  meet  with 
your  paper,  dated  September  the  28th,  wherein 
you,  to  my  heart's  desire,  exposed  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnanng  poor  young  girls,  and  drawing  them 
from  their  friends.  I  assure  you  without  natteir 
it  has  saved  a  'prentice  of  mine  from  ruin  ;  and 
in  token  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  my  family,  I  have  put  it  in  a  frame  and  glaaa, 
and  hung  it  oehind  my  counter.  I  shall  take  care 
to  make  my  youn^  ones  read  it  every  morning^ 
to  fortify  them  against  such  pernicious  rascals.  I 
know  not  whether  what  you  wrote  was  matter  of 
fact,  or  your  own  invention;  but  this  I  will  take 
my  oath  on,  the  first  part  is  so  exactly  like  what 
happened  to  nay  'prentice,  that  had  1  read  your 
paper  then,  I  should  have  taken  your  method  to 
nave  secured  a  villain.     Qo  on  and  prosper. 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant" 

"  Ma.  Spkotatoe, 

"  Without  railleiy,  I  desire  you  to  insert  thia 
word  for  word  in  your  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's 
prayers.  You  see  it  is  a  hue  and  crjr  after  a  stray 
neart  (with  the  marks  and  blemishes  under- 
written); which  whoever  shall  bring  to  you  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
fail,  as  you  remember  the  passion  you  had  for  her 
to  whom  you  lately  ended  a  paper : 

**  Noble,  generouii,  great,  and  good. 
But  neyer  to  be  luidentood ; 
Fickle  M  the  wind  still  rhangiiig, 
After  erery  Ifemale  noglng, 
Panting,  trvmbling,  ri^^iing,  dyings 
But  addieted  mneh  to lyiDg: 
When  the  lyren  aongs  repeatSy 
Bqual  measurea  Btlllit  beats; 
whoe'er  ahaU  wear  it,  it  wiU  nnart  har, 
T.  And  whoa'ar  takea  it,  takea  a  tartar." 
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Of  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  w1fl»; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  eurae  of  human  life 


THxax  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with 
than  those  who  show  human  nature  in  a  variety 
of  views,  and  describe  the  several  ages  of  the 
world  in  their  different  manners.  A  reader  can- 
not hb  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  com- 
paring the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  own  times 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  his 
forefathers;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind 
between  his  own  private  character,  and  that  of 
other  persons,  whether  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the 
affes  tnat  went  before  him.  The  contemplation 
of  mankind  under  these  changeable  colors  is  apt 
to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  ani- 
mate us  to  any  particular  virtue ;  to  make  ua 
pleased  or  displeased  with  ourselves  in  the  most 
proper  points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  and  to  rectify  that  narrowness  of 
temper  which  inclines  us  to  think  amiss  of  those 
who  differ  from  us. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most  remote 
ages  of  the  world,  we  discover  human  nature  in 
her  simplicity;  and  the  more  we  come  downward 
toward  our  own  times,  may  observe  her  hiding 
herself  in  artificer  and  refinements,  polished  in- 
sensibly out  of  her  original  plainness,  and  at 
length  entirely  lost  under  form  and  ceremony,  and 
(what  we  call)  good-1)reeding.  Read  the  accounts 
of  men  and  women  as  they  are  givr^n  us  by  the 
most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and 
you  would  think  you  were  reading  the  history  of 
another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  at«  i^su^ 
who  instruct  ua  more  open\^  m  ^*^  in»S)2Mit:%  ^ 
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tlieir  respcctivo  liiueR  in  which  thuy  lived,  than 
tho(»e  who  have  employed  theiusi'lves  in  satire, 
under  what  dress  soever  it  may  appear:  as  there 
Bfe  no  other  authors  whose  province  it  is  to  enter 
go  directly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  tlicir 
mificarriaires  in  so  strong  a  light. 

Simonides,  a  poet  famous  in  his  ^neration,  is, 
I  think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire  that  is  now  ex- 
tant; and,  as  some  say,  of  the  first  that  was  ever 
vritten.  Tliis  poet,  wno  flourished  about  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  shows  by  his  way 
of  writing,  the  simplicity,  or  ratJier  coarseness,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  taken  notice, 
iu  my  hundred-and-sixtv-first  speculation,  that 
the  rule  of  observing  what  the  French  call  the 
Bientianee  iu  an  allusion,  has  been  found  out  of 
latter  years;  and  tliat  the  ancients,  provided  there 
was  a  likeness  in  their  similitudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of  the  com- 
parison. The  satires  or  iambics  of  Sinionides, 
with  which  I  sliall  entertain  m^  readers  in  the 

fnesent  paper,  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  what 
fonuerly  advanced.  The  subject  of  this  satire 
ia  woman.  He  describes  the  sex  in  their  several 
.characters,  which  he  derives  to  them  from  a  fanci- 
ful supposition  raisod  upon  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
ezistence.  He  tells  us  that  the  gods  formed  the 
soiils  of  women  out  of  those  seeds  and  principles 
which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
ments; aita  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositions 
arise  in  them  according  as  such  and  such  seeds 
and  principles  predominate  in  their  constitutions. 
I  have  translated  the  author  very  faithfully,  and 
if  not  word  for  word  ^which  our  language  would 
not  bear),  at  least  so  as  to  comprehend  every 
one  of  his  sentiments,  without  adding  anything 
of  my  own.  I  have  adrcady  apologized  for  tliis 
author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  must  further  pre- 
mise, that  the  following  satire  affects  only  some 
of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  sex,  and  not  those  who 
have  been  renned  by  a  polite  education,  which  was 
not  so  common  in  the  age  of  this  poet. 


(« 


In  the  beginning  Qod  made  the  souls  of  wo- 
man-kind out  of  different  materials,  and  in  a  8i>p- 
arate  stAte  from  their  bodies. 

"  The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed 
out  of  those  ing[redients  which  compose  a  swine. 
Jl  woman  of  this  make  is  a  slut  in  her  house  and 
a  glutton  at  her  table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her 
person,  a  slattern  in  her  dress,  and  her  lamily  is 
no  better  than  a  dunghill. 

"A  second  sort  of  female  soul  was  formed  out 
of  the  same  materials  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  fox.  Such  a  one  is  what  we  call  a  nota- 
ble disceminjg  woman,  who  has  an  insieht  into 
everything  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  spe- 
cies of  females  there  are  some  virtuous  and  some 
Ticious. 

"A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  ca- 
nine particles.  These  are  what  we  commonly  call 
Boolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they 
were  taken,  that  are  always  busy  and  barking, 
that  snarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  their  way,  and 
live  in  perp<.*tual  clamor. 

"The  fourth  kind  (►f  women  were  made  out  of 
the  earth.  These  are  your  sluggards,  who  pass 
away  their  time  in  indolence  and  ignorance, 
hover  over  the  fire  a  whole  winter,  and  apply 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  no  kind  of  business 
but  eatinff. 

"  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made  out  of 
the  sea.  These  are  women  of  variable,  uneven 
tempera,  sometimes  all  storm  and  tempest,  some- 
times all  calm  and  sunshine.  The  stranger  who 
sees  one  of  these  in  her  smiles  and  smoothness, 
irould  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle  of  good-humor ; 


,  but  on  a  sudden  her  looks  and  her  words  ait 
I  changed,  she   is  nothing  but  fuiy  and  outragi^ 
noise  and  hurricane.        ^ 

"  The.  sixth  species  wore  made  up  of  the  insn 
dients  which  compose  an  ass,  or  a  beast  of  bur 
den.  These  are  naturally  exceeding  slothful,  biii» 
upon  the  husband's  exerting  his  authority,  will 
'  live  upon  hard  fare,  and  do  eveiything  to  pleaw 
him.  They  are  however  far  from  being  averse  ti 
venereal  pleasures,  and  teldom  refuse  a  male  com- 
panion. 

"  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  serenth  tp^' 
cies  of  women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy,  frowaid, 
unamiable  nature,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  ofta 
of  love  that  they  fly  in  the  race  of  their  husband 
when  he  approaches  them  with  conjugal  endes^ 
ments.  Tnis  species  of  women  are  liaewise  sob* 
ject  to  little  thefts,  cheats,  and  pilferings. 

"The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  wm 
never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and  labor,  cob- 
posed  an  eighth  species  of  women.  These  an 
they  who  have  little  regard  for  their  husbandly 
who  pass  away  their  time  in  dressing,  bathisfc 
and  perfuming ;  who  throw  their  hair  into  tC 
nicest  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  faireat  flown 
and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this  species  is  a  fmj 
pretty  thins  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon,  but  ntf 
detrimentiu  to  the  owner,  unless  it  be  a  king  or  a 
prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

"The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  oil 
of  the  ape.  These  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  $ai 
ill-naturcd,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  than- 
selves,  and  endeavor  to  detract  from  or  ridicab 
everything  which  appears  so  in  others. 

"The  tenth  and  fast  species  of  women  wm 
made  out  of  the  bee;  and  nappy  is  the  man  wbo 
gets  such  a  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogedMr 
faultless  and  unblamable.  Her  family  flouriihM 
and  improves  by  her  ^ood  management.  Shi 
loves  her  husband,  and  is  beloved  by  him.  Shi 
brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  diil- 
dren.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  hcrm. 
She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never  mk 
among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes  awij 
her  time  with  them  in  wanton  discourses.  flieB 
full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  tbe  best  vili 
that  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man." 

I  shall  conclude  these  iambics  with  the  motto 
of  this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the  saai 
author,  *'A  man  cannot  possess  anything  that  if 
better  than  a  good  woman,  nor  anything  that  is 
wor^'  tlian  a  l^d  one." 

As  the  poel  has  shown  a  great  penetration  il 
this  diversity  of  female  characters,  lie  has  avoid- 
ed the  fault  which  Juvenal  and  Monsieur  Boiksa 
are  guilty  of.  the  former  in  his  sixth,  and  thi 
other  in  his  l^st  satire,  where  they  have  endeavor- 
ed to  expose  the  sex  in  general,  without  doiaf 
justice  to  the  valuable  part  of  it.    Such  leveliiy 
satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world;  and  for  thii 
reason  I  have  often  u-ondered  how  the  French 
author  abf)ve-mentioncd,  who  was  a  roan  of  a- 
Quisite  judgment,  and  a   lover  of  virtue,  could 
tnink  hunmn  nature  a  proper  subject  for  satire  in 
another  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which  is  caDed 
the  Satire  upon  Man.    What  vice  or  frailty  caa  i 
discourse  correct,  which  censures  the  whole  sps* 
I  cies  alike,  and  endeavors  to  show  by  some  suptf- 
I  ficial   strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes  are  the  moit 
excellent  creatures  of  the  two  7    A  satire  should 
j  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  make 
a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are  sod 


I  those  who  are  not,  the  proper  objects  of  it.--4<. 
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do  qnomodo  IBlurret  in  nMntilnu  qoaaiiacalorum  quo- 
agorium  f atnromm :  idqae  in  maiimlit  innnils  alti*- 
;IM  anlmit  et  exi«Ut  mftzimc,  9i  appuet  forUiime. 

Ck.,  Tdm.  QojNt 

re  li,  I  know  not  how,  tn  minds  a  certain  presage,  as  it 
of »  ftatare  ailrtwire,  this  has  tba  deepert  roo^  and  is 
HieovaiBUe,  in  tlks  greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted 
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fully  persuaded  that  one  of  the  best 
gs  of  generous  and  worthy  actions,  is  the 
ig  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  our- 
1.  Whoerer  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dig- 
of  his  nature,  will  act  in  no  higher  a  rank 
he  has  allotted  himself  in  his  own  cstima- 

If  he  considers  his  being  as  circumscribed 
e  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs 
ye  contracted  into  the  same  narrow  span  he 
tnes  is  to  bound  his  existence.  How  can  he 
his  though  to  to  anything  ereat  and  noble, 
only  believes  that  after  a  snort  turn  on  the 

of  this  world,  he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion, 

0  lose  his  consciousness  forever? 

'or  this  reason  I  am  of  opinlbn,  that  so  use- 
id  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the 
t  immortality  cannot  oe  resumed  too  often. 
s  is  not  a  more  improving  exercise  to  the  hu- 
mind,  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its 
^roat  privileges  and  endowments;  nor  a  more 
ual  means*  to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition 

1  above  low  objects  and  little  pursuits,  than 
lue  ourselves  as  heirs  of  eteniity. 

;  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider  the 
and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and 
asaertine  as  with  one  voice  this  their  birth- 
,  and  to  find  it  ratified  by  an  express  rcvela- 
At  the  same  time  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
"d  upon  ourselves,  we  may  meet  with  a  kind 
;ret  sense  concurring  with  the  proofs  of  our 
lumortality. 

ou  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good  pre- 
live  argument  from  the  increasing  appetite 
ind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  extending 
m  faculties,  which  cannot  bo  accomplisheo, 
e  more  restrained  perfection  of  lower  crea- 
may,  in  the  limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think 
er  probable  conjecture  may  be  raised  from 
ppetite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  reflec- 
»n  our  progress  through  the  several  stages  of 
We  are  complaining,  an  you  observed  in  a 
!r  speculation,  '  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
re  perpetually  hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it, 
iv€  at  certain  little  settlements  or  imaginary 
•  of  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 

fow  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us  when 
rive  at  these  imai^inary  points  of  rest.  Do  { 
op  our  motion  ana  Kit  down  satisfied  in  the  : 
ment  we  have  gained  ?  or  are  we  not  remov- 
le  boundary,  and  marking  out  new  points  of 
to  which  we  press  forward  with  the  like 
oess,  and  which  cease  to  be  such  as  fast  as 
tain  them  ?  Our  case  is  like  that  of  a  tra- 
npon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
r  the  next  hill  nmst  end  his  journey,  because 
ninates  his  prospect;  but  he  no  sooner  ar- 
at  it,  than  ne  sees  new  ground  and  other 
beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  aa 
J. 

hia  is  HO  plainly  every  man's  condition  in 
hat  there  is  no  one  who  has  observed  any- 
,  but  may  observe,  that  as  fast  as  his  time 
\  away,  ms  appetite  to  something  future  re- 
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mains.  The  use  therefore  I  would  make  of  it  is, 
that  since  Nature  (as  some  love  to  express  it)  does 
nothing  in  vain,  or  to  speak  prooerly,  since  the 
Author  of  our  bein^  has  j)lantea  no  wandering 
passion  in  it,  no  desire  which  has  not  its  object, 
futurity  is  the  proper  object  of  the  passion  so 
constantly  exercisea  about  it :  and  this  restless- 
ness in  the  present,  this  assigning  ourselves  over 
to  further  stages  of  duration,  this  successive  grasp- 
ing at  somewhat  still  to  come,  appears  to  me 
(whatever  it  may  be  to  others)  as  a  kind  oi 
instinct,  or  natural  symptom,  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

"  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufSciently  established 
by  other  arguments :  and,  if  so,  this  appetite, 
which  otherwise  would  be  very  unaccountable  and 
absurd,  seems  very  reasonable,  and  adds  strength 
to  the  conclusion.  But  I  am  amazed  when  I  con- 
sider there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who, 
in  spite  of  every  argument,  can  form  to  themselves 
a  sullen  satisfaction  in  thinkinj^  otherwise.  There 
is  something  so  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  am- 
bition of  that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation, 
and  please  himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric 
shall  one  day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with 
the  mass  of  inanimate  beings,  that  it  equally  de- 
serves our  admiration  and  pity.  The  mystery 
of  such  men's  unbelief  is  not  hard  to  be  pene- 
trated; and  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  sordid  hope  that  they  shall  not  he  immortal, 
because  they  dare  not  be  so. 

'*  This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation, 
and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  further,  that  as 
worthy  actions  spring  from  worthy  thoughts,  so 
worthy  thoughts  are  likewise  the  consequence  of 
worthy  actions.  But  the  wretch  who  has  de- 
graded himself  below  the  character  of  immor- 
tality, is  very  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
it,  and  to  substitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
happiness  in  the  extinction  of  his  bein^. 

"The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
strong  image  of  the  unsupported  condition  of 
such  a  person  in  his  last  minutes,  in  the  second 
part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  Cardinal 
beaufort,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  good  Duke  Humphry,  is  represented  on  his 
death -IxmI.  After  some  short  confused  speeches, 
which  show  an  imagination  disturbed  with  guilt, 
just  as  he  is  expiring.  King  Heniy,  standing  by 
him  full  of  compassion,  says. 

Lord  Cardinal  1  if  tbon  thinkest  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  th¥  hand,  make  rignal  of  thy  hope! — 
lie  dies  and  makes  no  sign ! 

"  The  despair  which  is  here  shown,  without  a 
word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person,  is 
beyond  what  can  be  painted  by  the  most  forcible 
expressions  whatever. 

*'  I  shall  not  pursue  this  thought  further,  but  only 
add,  that  as  aimihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a 
wish,  so  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  the  world 
to  wish  it.  What  are  honor,  fame,  wealth,  or 
power,  when  compared  with  Uie  generous  expec- 
tation of  a  being  without  end,  and  a  happiness 
adi^ouate  to  that  being 7 

"  1  shall  trouble  you  no  further ;  but  with  a 
certain  gravity  *whicn  these  thoughts  have  given 
me,  I  reflect  upon  some  things  people  say  of  yon 
(as  they  will  of  all  men  who  distinguish  them- 
selves), which  I  hope  are  not  true,  and  wish  you 
as  good  a  man  as  you  are  an  author. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Senrant, 
T.  "T.D" 
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fletii  meminerit  nos  joeari  fkbolij^— Phaml,  L  1,  Prol. 
L«t  it  be  remembered  that  we  sport  Id  Cabled  atoriee. 

Hating  lately  translated  the  fragment  of  an 
■old  poet,  which  describes  womankind  under  seve- 
ral characters,  and  supposes  them  to  have  drawn 
their  different  manners  and  dispositions  from 
those  animals  and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells 
us  they  were  compounded  ;  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  giving  the  sex  their  revenge,  hy  laying  together 
in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  characters 
which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and  showing 
the  different  ingredients  that  go  to  the  making  up 
of  such  different  humors  and  cont«titutioni}.  Ho- 
race has  a  thought  which  is  something  akin  to 
tills,  when,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mis- 
trsss  for  an  invective  which  he  had  written 
against  her.  and  to  account  for  that  unreason- 
able fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often 
transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prometheus 
made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the 
heart,  he  seasoned  it  with  some  furious  particles 
of  the  lion.  But  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and 
fro  in  my  thoughts.  I  observed  so  many  unac- 
eountable  humors  in  man,  that  I  did  not  know 
out  of  what  animals  to  fetch  them.  Male  souls 
are  diversified  with  so  many  characters,  that  the 
world  has  not  variety  of  materials  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  their  different  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions^  The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply 
their  several  extravagancies. 

Instead  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  thought  of 
Simonides,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed 
the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the  doctrine  of 
pre-existence.  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
nave  in  a  manner  satirized  the  vicious  part  of  the 
«  human  species  in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  post-existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it :  and  that 
as  Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into  the 
composition  of  women,  others  have  represented 
human  souls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is 
commonly  tenned  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
which  RupposcH  that  human  souls,  upon  their 
leaving  the  body,  bc>come  the  souls  of  such  kinds 
of  brutes  as  they  most  resemble  in  their  manners ; 
or  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr.  Dryden  has 
descried  it,  in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras's 
speech  in  tlie  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid,  where  that 
pnilosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  from  eating 
flesh: 

Thus  all  tbingM  are  but  alter'd.  nothiog  diei, 
And  bere  and  there  fch'  unbodied  npirit  flies : 
By  time,  or  furce,  ur  tiicknem  diffpomeffi'd. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  beast: 
Or  bunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  And, 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind: 
Fr(»n  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd, 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost. 
Then  Ivt  not  piety  be  put  to  flif^t, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite: 
But  suffer  inmate  souOi  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel : 
With  rabid  hunger  ftted  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

Plato,  in  the  vision  of.  Eurus  Uie  Armenian, 
which  I  may  possibly  make  the  subject  of  a  fu- 
ture speculation,  records  some  beautiful  transmi- 
grations ;  as  that  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who  was 
musical,  melancholy,  and  a  woman-hater,  entered 
into  a  swan  ;  the  soul  of  Ajax,  which  was  all 
wrath  and  fierceness,  into  a  lion ;  the  soul  of  Aga- 
memnon, that  wa.s  rapacious  and  imperial,  into 
an  eagle;  and  the  soul  of  Thersites,  who  was  a 
mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  come- 
dies, has  touched  upon  this  doctrine  with  great 
humor: 


Tlius  Aristotle's  soul  of  old  that  waa, 
May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  asa; 
Or  in  tills  venr  house,  lor  aught  w«  know. 
Is  doiug  painml  penance  in  some  bean. 

I  shall  fill   up  this  paper  with  some  lettoi    , 
which  mv  last  Tuesday's  speculation  has  pro- 
duced.   My  following  correspondents  will  Bhow» 
what  I  there  observed,  that  the  speculation  of 
that  day  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  sex. 

"  From  my  house  in  the  Strand» 

October  3, 1711. 
"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

'*  Upon  reading  )rour  Tuesday's  paper,  I  findbj 
several  symptoms  in  my  constitution  that  I  am  s 
bee.  M^  shop,  or,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
cell,  is  in  that  great  dive  of  females  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange  ;  wliere  I  sm 
daily  employed  in  gathering  together  a  little 
stock  of  gain  from  Uie  finest  flowers  about  thi 
town,  I  mean  the  ladies  and  the  beaux.  1  have  s 
numerous  swarm  of  children,  to  whom  I  give  ths 
best  education  I  am  able.  But,  Sir,  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  married  to  a  drone,  who  lives  upon 
what  I  get,  without  bringing  anything  into  thecom- 
mon  stock.  No\^,  Sir,  as  on  the  one  hand  1  takecait 
not  to  behave  mvself  toward  him  like  a  wasp,  so 
likewise  I  would  not  have  him  look  upon  mesi 
a  humble  bee ;  for  which  reason  I  do  all  I  can  to 
put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day, 
and  freauently  represent  to  him  the  fatal  effodi 
his  slotn  and  negligence  may  bring  upon  us  U 
our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and 
you  will  forever  oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"Mkussa.* 

«<  Sia,  Piccadilly,  October  31, 171L 

"  I  am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my  sins  to  one  of 
those  fillies  who  are  described  in  the  old  pool 
with  that  hard  name  you  gave  us  the  other  oi^. 
She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  si 
silk.  But,  Sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  hor 
glass,  and  almost  ruins  me  in  ribbons.  For  Bj 
own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  ii 
danger  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  expensive 
ness.  Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your  next  pspVt 
whether  I  may  not  expect  of  her  so  mnek 
drudj^ery  as  to  take  care  oi  her  family,  and  cany 
her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 

"  Your  loving  Friend, 

"Baxnabt  Bftmu." 

"Mr.  Spectator,  Cheapside,  October  30. 

"  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  the  humor  of  As 
cat ;  be  so  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subjects 

"  Yours  till  death, 

"JosxAH  Hkhprok." 

"P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a^ 
malkin." 

<<  Sir,  Wapping,  October  31 ,  1711. 

"Ever  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  Isil 

came  into  our  family,  my  husband  is  pleased  to 

!  call  me  his  Oceana,  because  the  foolish  old  post 

!  that  you  have  translated  says,  that  the  sools  of 

\  some  women  are   made  of  sea- water.      This,  it 

seems,  has  encouraged  my  saucebox  to  be  wit^ 

upon  me.    Wlicn  1  am  angry,  he  cries, '  Prithse^ 

my  dear,  be  calm  ;'  when  I  cnide  one  of  mjmt- 

vaiits, '  Prithee,  child,  do  not  bluster.'    Ue  hsd 

the  impudence  about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  thsl 

he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and  must  expect  to  dividi 

his  life  between  storm  and   sunshine.     When  I 

bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  Cunilj,  it  if 
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^  sea'  in  his  house;  and  when  I  sit  slill 
lout  doing  anvthing,  his  affairs  forsooth  are 
udbound.'  Wnen  I  ask  him  whether  it  rains, 
makes  answer, '  It  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be 
weather  within  doors/  In  short,  Sir,  I  can- 
1  speak  my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either 
bU  or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit  for  a 
il  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  since 
a  are  80  sharp  upon  other  women,  let  us  know 
Hit  materials  your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have 
«.  I  suppose  you  would  make  us  a  parcel  of 
NMpirited,  tame,  insipid  creatures ;  but.  Sir,  I 
ouki  have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  pas- 
OM  in  us  as  yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was 
mr  designed  to  be  a  milk-sop. 

L  "MxaTHA   TXMPXST." 
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-^—■rt|w  turpi 

ODOAjaCOyUberiamdieagia—  Hoa.  2  Sat  tU,  02. 

—Loom  thy  ntA  from  this  Ignoblo  chahi, 
lad  boldly  My  thoa'rt  frM.— Cuucoa. 

b.8ROTAT0a, 

"I  xiVEE  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I  think 
tbe  happiness  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in 
fiBgtncn  a  friend  as  you  to  expose  in  proper 
MS  the  cruelty  and  perventeuess  of  his  mis- 
H.  I  have  very  often  wished  ^ou  visited  in 
rfhsily,  and  were  acquainted  with  my  spouse ; 
» would  afford  you,  for  some  months  at  least, 
tter  enough  for  one  Spectator  a  week.  Since 
are  Dot  so  happy  as  to  oe  of  your  acquaintance, 
t  me  leave  to  represent  to  you  our  present  cir- 
Mtances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing.  You  are 
blow,  then,  that  I  am  not  of  a  very  different 
idtution  from  Nathaniel  Henroost,  whom  you 
t  lately  recorded  in  your  sp^ulations;  and 
e  a  wife  who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of 
kaowIedTC  of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady 
r  pretencuKi  to.  We  nad  not  been  a  moiitn 
Tied,  when  she  found  in  me  a  certain  pain  to 
i  ofleose,  and  an  indolence  that  made  me  bear 
e  ineoayenienccs  rather  than  dispute  about 
B.  From  this  observation  it  soon  came  to 
\,  that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  she  would  ffet 
rwD  me  and  the  door,  kiss  me,  and  say  snc 
d  not  part  with  me;  then  down  again  I  sat. 
.  day  or  two  after  this  first  pleasant  step  to- 
1  confiniDg  me,  she  declared  to  me,  that  I  was 
he  world  to  her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to 
U  the  world  to  me.  '  If,'  said  she,  '  my  dear 
•  me  as  much  as  I  love  him,  he  will  never  be 
1  of  my  company.'  This  declaration  was  fol- 
nI  by  my  being  denied  to  all  my  acquaintance; 
H  very  soon  came  to  that  pass,  that  to  give  an 
rer  at  the  door,  before  my  face,  the  servants 
id  ask  her  whether  I  was  within  or  not ;  and 
WfMild  answer  no,  with  great  fondness,  and 
Be  I  was  a  good  dear.  I  will  not  enumerate 
i  IttUe  circumstances,  to  give  you  a  livelier 
B  of  my  condition ;  but  tell  you  in  general, 
ftom  80ch  steps  as  these  at  first,  I  now  live 
life  of  a  prisoner  of  state ;  my  letters  are 
0d,  and  I  nave  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
r,  tmt  in  her  presence.    I  never  eo  abroad, 

Pabe  sometimes  takes  me  with  her  in  her 
to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  when 
\nwm,  aa  we  generally  do,  with  the  glasses  up. 
.TO  overheard  my  servants  lament  my  conoi- 
,  but  they  dare  not  bring  me  messages  without 
Diowledlge.  because  they  doubt  my  resolution 
tAod^  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  insipid 
ai  liis.  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Tom 
foiy  who  ia  a  iayonte  with  her,  and  allowed 


to  visit  mc  in  her  company  because  he  sings  pret- 
tily, has  roused  me  to  rebel,  and  conveyed  iiis  in- 
telligence to  me  in  the  following  manner:  Ify 
wife  is  a  great  pretender  to  music,  and  very  igno- 
rant of  it ;  but  far  gone  in  the  Italian  taste.  Tom 
goes  to  Armstrong,  the  famous  fiiie  writer  of  mu- 
sic, and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence  of  TuUy 
in  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air,  and  write  it  out  for 
my  spouse  from  him.  AnUle  mihi  I^ber  eui  mulier 
imperat  ?  Cui  leges  tmponit,  prtucribit,  jubet,  veiai 
quod  videtur  ?  Qui  nihil  imperatUi  negare,  nihil  re- 
eusare  audet  ?  Poseii  ?  dandum  ett.  Vocat  ?  m- 
niendum.  Ejieit  ?  abeundum.  Minitaiur  ?  exltrnt- 
Bcendum.  '  Does  he  live  like  a  gentleman  who  is 
commanded  by  a  woman  ?  He  to  whom  she  gives 
law,  giButs  and  denies  what  she  pleases  ?  who 
can  neither  deny  her  anything  she  asks,  or  refuse 
to  do  anything  she  commands  ?' 

"  To  oe  short,  my  wife  was  extremely  pleased 
with  it ;  said  the  Italian  was  the  only  language 
for  music;  and  admired  how  wonderuilly  tender 
the  sentiment  was,  and  liow  pretty  the  accent  is 
of  that  language ;  with  the  rest  that  is  said  by 
rote  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Meggot  is  sent  for  to 
sing  this  air,  which  he  performs  with  mighty  ap- 
plause ;  and  my  wife  is  in  ec.sta.sy,  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  glad  to  find,  by  my  being  so  much 
pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  come  into  the  notion  of 
the  Italian:  *for,'  said  she, 'it  grows  upon  one 
when  one  once  comes  to  kikow  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Meggot,  sing  again  those 
notes,  Nihil  Imperanti  negate,  nihil  reeusare.'  You 
may  believe  1  was  not  a  little  delighted  with  my 
friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  summons  I  give  all  this  story  thus  at 
large ;  and  1  am  resolved,  when  this  appears  in 
the  Spectator,  to  declare  for  myself.  The  manner 
of  the  insurrection  I  contrive  by  your  means, 
which  shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  Meggot, 
who  is  at  our  tea-table  every  morning,  shall  read 
it  to  us  ;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the  hint,  and 
say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  without  further  explanation,  it  is  veir 
well ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Spectator  is  rend  out,  I 
shall,  without  more  ado,  call  for  the  coach,  name 
the  hour  when  I  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all; 
if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  dinner.  ■  If  my  spouse 
only  swells  andi  says  nothing,  Tom  and  I  co  out 
together,  and  all.  is  well,  as  I  said  before  ;  out  if 
she  begins  to  command  or  expostulate,  you  shall 
in  my  next  to  you  receive  a  full  account  of  her  re- 
sistance and  submission,  for  submit  the  dear  thing 
must,  to, 

"  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"AnTHOXT   FaXEXAN." 

"  P.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  desire 
this  may  be  in  your  very  next" 
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A  good  intention. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if 
I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  to  direct  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  everything  we  do  may  turn  to  ac- 
count at  that  great  day,  when  everything  wo  have 
done  will  be  set  before  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full 
weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under  the  di- 
vision of  such  as  are  in  themselves  either  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent  If  we  divide  our  intentions 
after  the  same  manner  tad  goii»VO«s  >^«iii  V\S^ 


^* 
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regvd  to  our  actionn,  we  may  diMover  that  g^t-'at 
art  and  Hecret  of  religion  whfch  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. 

A  good  intention,  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives 
it  its  proper  force  and  cfficary  ;  joined  to  an  evil 
action,  extenuates  iti  malignity,  and  in  some  cases 
takes  it  wholly  away  ;  and  joined  to  an  indifler- 
eot  action,  turns  it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meri- 
torious as  far  as  human  actions  can  be  mo. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  influence  of  an  evil  intention  upon  our 
actions.  An  evil  intention  pervcrtH  the  best  of 
actions,  and  makeH  them,  in  reality,  what  the 
fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  zeal  have  termed  the 
virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  so  manv  shining 
sins.*  It  destroys  the  innocence  of  an  inAfferent 
action,  and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible  black- 
ness and  horror,  or,  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
■acred  writ,  makes  '*  sin  ezctHKiing  sinful,  'f 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of 
an  indifferent  intention,  we  shall  find  that  it  de- 
stroys the  merit  of  a  good  action ;  abates,  but 
never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  action  ; 
and  leaves  an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural  state 
of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advanta^  to  pos- 
•en  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention, 
and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
at  some  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of 
our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  bencnt  of 
our  own  souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry  in 
moral  life,  which  doesliot  throw  aift'ay  any  single 
action,  but  makes  every  one  to  as  far  as  it  can.  It 
multiplies  the  means  of  salvation,  increases  the 
number  of  our  virtues  and  diminishes  that  of  our 
Tices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though  not  so 
■olid,  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch,  wlio  objects 
to  him,  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  as  washings,  dresscH,  meats,  purga- 
tions, and  Uie  like.  The  reply  which  the  Jew 
makes  upon  this  occasion,  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  as  follows :  "  There  arc  not  dutit's 
enough,"  says  he,  "  in  the  essential  parts  of  tlic 
law,  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time, 
place,  and  person  are  requisite,  before  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into 
practice.  We  nave  therefore,"  says  he,  '*  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many  things. 
which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  a  part  of  our 
religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occasions  of 
showing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life,  by  doing  something  to  ])lea8e 
him." 

Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  endeavored  to  pal- 
liate the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion with  the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he 
pretends  to  consider  the  different  spirits  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Calvinists.  as  to  the  great  points 
wherein  they  disagree.  He  U*lls  us,  that  the 
former  are  actuated  oy  love,  and  the  other  by  fear; 
and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion toward  the  Supreme  Being,  the  furincr  seems 
particularly  careful  to  do  everything  which  may 
possibly  please  him,  and  the  other  to  abstain  from 
everything  which  may  possibly  displease  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason  with 
which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
would  excuse  their  respective  superstitions,  it  is 
certain  there  is  something  in  them  very  pernicious 
to  mankind,  and  destructive  to  religion  ;  because 
the  injunction  of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes 
such  actions  duties,  as  were  before  indifferent,  and 
by  that  means  renders  rdigion  more  burdensome 
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and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  betn|i 
many  into  sins  of  omission  which  they  eould  Ml 
otherwise  be  guilty  of.  and  fixes  the  mind  of  tki 
vulgar  to  the  shadowy,  unesaential  points,  inalHi 
of  Uie  more  weighty  and  more  importnnl  mattan 
of  the  law. 

This  xcalous  and  active  obedience,  liowefW 
takes  place  in  the  mat  point  we  are  reeomoMBd 
ing ;  lor  if,  insteaciof  prescribing  to  ouradves  m 
different  actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  inlA 
tion  to  all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  we  mall 
our  very  existence  one  continued  act  of  obediesM 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to  os 
eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleasing  Him  (wkm 
we  are  made  to  please)  in  all  tlie  cixeomatsMI 
and  occurrences  ol  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holyd 
ficiou^uess  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  siidk' 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  apostle  in  tk 
uncommon  precept  wherein  hie  directs  us  to  pi 
pose  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  a 
our  most  indifferent  actions,  "  whetlier  we  est  i 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do."* 

A  person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  with  isc 
an  habitual  good  intention  as  that  wKich  I  hM 
been  here  speaking  of,  enters  upon  no  single  rf 
cumstauce  of  life,  without  considering  it  ss  vd 
pleasing  to  the  great  Author  of  his  beins,  eoi 
lonnable  to  the  dictates  of  reaaon,  snitmi  I 
human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that  particolaril 
tion  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.  ] 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine  Pnismi 
regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the  whole  conns  • 
his  existence,  under  the  observation  and  iiMM 
tion  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  meUa 
and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows  his  "down-i 
ting  and  his  uprising,  who  is  about  hia  psdi,fl 
about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  his  ways.''^  '. 
a  word,  he*  remembers  that  the  eye  of  his  JnoH 
always  upon  him,  and  in  every  action  he  ra£ 
that  he  is  doing  what  is  commanded  or  sllov 
by  him  who  will  hereafter  either  reward  or  pad 
it.  This  was  the  character  of  those  holy  msa 
old,  who,  in  that  beautiful  phiase  of  DCli|lli 
are  said  to  have  "  walked  witn  God."t 

When  I  employ  mj^self  upon  a  paper  of  BM 
lity,  I  gcneralljr  consider  how  I  may  reeonnH 
the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  <»,  by  the  | 
cepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens: 
that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  irhoil 
greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  du^,  i 
tnerefore  greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  *' 
better  course  of  life;  oeside,  that  many  as 
are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer 
to  a  Pagan  philosopher  than  to  a  Christian  vil 

I  shall,  therefore,  produce  an  instant  of  t 
cxc4illent  frame  of  mmd  in  a  speech  of  Socnl 
which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus.    This  great  philo 
phcr  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  hsf 
the  draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him,  ed 
taiiiing  his  friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  ina 
tality  of  the  soul,  has  these  words:  "  Whethsi 
no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know  i 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  til 
made  it  my  endeavor  to  please  him,  and  I  hat 
good  hope  that  this  my  endeavor  will  be  aoen 
by  him.''    We  find  in  these  words  of  that  gi 
man  the  habitual  good  intention  which  I  wo 
here  inculcate,  and  with  which  that  dirine  ^ 
sopher  always  acted.    1  shall  only  add,  that% 
mus,  who  was  an  unbigoted  Roman  catholic,  ^ 
so  much  transported  with  this  passage  of  Bocn 
that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him 
a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him;  oi 


•  1  Got.,  z,  81. 
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it  iogeBiom  and  learned  writer  has  expressed 
Buelt'  in  a  mach  more  lively  manner;  **  When  I 


nablc;  but  they  who  know  the  world  hare  seen  it 
more  than  once.    I  have  often,  with  secret 


iflct  on  such  a  speech,  pronounced  by  such  a  •  heard  the  same  man  who  has  professed  his 


t  pity, 
sbhor- 


son.  I  can  scarce  forbeu'  crying  out,  *  SanOe 
rmU9^  of»  jif  mohU.*    O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for 


o.  S14.]    MONDAT,  NOVEICBER  5,  1711. 
-Perienint  tempora  long! 


BciiliU- 


JUT.,  Sat  lU,  121. 


reuoe  against  all  kind  of  passive  behavior,  lose 
minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tendance on  one  who  had  no  inclination  to  befriend 
him.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
great  have  one  particular  privilege  above  the  rest 
of  the  world,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  impres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  quick  in  taking  offense. 
The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  except 
in  verv  great  minds,  makes  men  so  eiddv,  that 
they  ao  not  see  after  the  same  manner  tney  aid  be- 
fore. Thus  they  despise  their  old  friends,  and 
strive  to  extend  their  interests  to  new  pretenders. 
By  this*  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  yon 
come  to  know  how  you  lost  such  an  employment, 
you  will  find  the  man  who  got  it  never  dreamed 
of  it;  but,  forsooth,  he  was  to  be  surprised  into  it, 
or  perhaps  solicited  to  receive  it.  Upon  such  oc- 
casiuus  as  these  a  man  mav  perhaps  grow  out  of 
humor.  If  you  are  so,  all  mankind  will  fall'  in 
with  the  patron,  and  you  are  a  humorist  and  ub- 
tractable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  sour  at  a  dis- 
appointment:  but  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  voa 
do  or  do  not  resent  ill-usage,  you  wnl  be  used  af- 
ter the  same  manner;  as  some  food  mothers  will  be 
sure  to  whip  their  children  tifl  they  cry,  and  then 
whip  them  for  crying. 
I,  or  who,  without  any  call,  will  press  Tiiore  are  but  twu  ways  of  doing  anything  with 
to  the  company  of  their  betters.    Xor,  when  I  i  great  people,  and  those  are  by  making  yourself 


▲  loBg  dependence  fan  sn  boar  Is  lout. — ^Drtdbst. 

UD  some  time  ago  lay  before  the  world  the 
lappy  condition  of  the  trading  part  of  man- 
id.  who  suflKsr  by  want  of  punctuality  iu  the 
iljiigs  of  persons  above  them;  but  there  is  a  set 
men  who  are  much  more  the  objects  of  compas- 
a  than  even  those,  and  these  are  the  dependents 
^raat  men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  take  un- 
'  tlkeir  protection  as  such  as  arc  to  share  iu  their 
ndahip  and  favor.  These  indeed,  as  well  from 
•  homage  that  is  accepted  from  them  as  the  hopes 
ich  are  civen  to  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  cre- 
an;  and  these  debts,  being  debts  of  honor, 
gilt,  according  to  the  accustomed  maxim,  to  be 
K  diachaiiged. 

Wlwn  I  speak  of  dependents,  I  would  not  be 
idcrstood  to  mean  those  who  are  worthless  in 


gf  patjuns,  do  I   mean  those  who  either  i  either  considerable  or  sffKeable.    The  former  is 
.w  it  not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation  |  not  to  be  attained  but  by  fjiuling  a  way  to  live 
their  friends;  but  I  speak  of  such  leagues  i  without  them,  or  concealing  that  you  want  them; 

'       "   --■  -  1  ^g  latter  is  onl^r  by  falling  into  their  taste  and 

pleasures.  This  is,  of  all  the  employments  in  the 
world,  the  most  servile,  except  it  luuppens  to  be 
of.  your  own  natural  humor.  For  to  be  a^^reeable 
to  another,  especially  if  he  be  above  you,  is  not  to 
be  possessed  of  such  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments as  should  render  you  agreeable  in  yourself 
but  such  as  make  you  agreeable  in  respect  to  him. 
An  imitation  of  his  faults,  or  a  compliance,  if 
not  subservience  to  his  vices,  must  be  tiie  measure 
of  your  conduct. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural  state  a 
man  lives  in,  when  his  patron  pleases,  is  ended; 
and  his  guilt  and  complaisauce  are  objected  to 
him,  though  the  man  who  rejects  him  for  his  vices 
la  of  flood  sense  who  put  his  son  to  a  black-  was  not  only  his  partner,  but  seducer.  Thus  the 
lith,  uoogh  an  offer  was  made  him  of  his  client  (like  a  young  woman  who  has  given  up  the 
ing  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of  quality. ,  innocence  which  made  her  charming)  has  not  only 
Mire  are  not  more  cripples  come  out  of  the  wars  i  lost  his  time,  but  also  the  virtue  which  could  ren- 
an  there  are  from  those  great  serviceA;  some  •  dur  him  capable  of  resenting  the  injury  which  is 
rough  discontent  lose  their  speech,  some  their   done  Lim. 

Emories,  others  their  s(*uses,  or  their  lives;  and  It  would  bo  endless  to  recount  the  tricks  of  turn- 
leldom  see  a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  iug  you  off  from  themselves  to  persons  who  have 
conclude  he  has  had  the  favor  of  some  great  less  power  to  serve  you,  tlie  art  of  being  sorry  for 
ui.  I  have  known  of  such  as  have  been  for  such  an  unaccountable  accident  in  your  behavior, 
enty  years  together  within  a  month  of  a  good  that  such  a  one  (who,  perhaps,  has  never  heard 
iployment,  but  never  arrived  at  the  happiness  of  you)  opposes  your  advancement ;  and  if  you 
being  possessed  of  anything.  have  anvtning  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you  are 

There  is  nothing  more  ordiuary,  than  that  a   fiatterea  with  a  whisper,  that  it  is  no  wonaer  peo- 


liere  there  is  power  and  obligation  on  the  one 
n,  and  merit  snd  expectation  on  tlie  other. 
The  division  of  patron  and  client,  may,  I  Ue- 
ire^  include  a  third  of  our  nation:  the  want  of 
■it  and  real  worth  in  the  client,  will  strike  out 
lOUt  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  these;  and  the 
lafc  of  ^ulity  in  patrons,  as  many  of  that  kind. 
it»  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who 
31  take  up  another's  time  and  fortune  in  his  ser- 
es, thougii  he  has  no  prospect  of  rewarding  his 
■it  toward  him,  is  as  unjust  in  his  dealings  as 
'  who  takes  up  goods  of  a  tradesman  without 
tentaon  or  ability  to  pay  him.  Of  the  few  of  the 
lae  which  I  think  fit  to  consider,  there  are  not 
o  in  ten  who  succeed,  insomuch  that  I  know  a 


in,  who  has  got  into  a  considerable  station,  shall 
iBiediatelT  alter  his  manner  of  treatins^  idl  his 
ends,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  to  deal  with 
a  as  if  he  were  your  fate.  You  are  no  longer 
•be  consulted,  even  in  matters  which  concern 
»iinelf ;  but  your  patron  is  of  a  species  above 
a,  and  a  free  communication  with  you  is  not  to 
»  expected.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  your  condi- 
a  sll  the  while  he  bears  office;  and  when  that  is 
an  end,  you  are  ss  intimate  as  ever  you  were, 
id  he  will  take  it  very  ill  if  you  keep  the  dis- 
ace  he  prescribed  jou  towara  him  in  his  g^ran- 
nr.  One  would  think  this  should  be  a  behavior 
Baa  ooold  fall  into  with  the  wont  gmoe  inuuri- 
18 


pie  are  so  slow  in  doing  for  a  man  of  your  talents, 
and  the  like. 

After  all  this  treatment,  I  inust  still  add  the 
pleasantest  insolence  of  all,  which  I  have  once  or 
twice  seen ;  to  wit,  that  when  a  silly  rogue  has 
I  thrown  away  one  part  in  three  of  his  life  in  un- 
profitable attendance,  it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill 
that  he  withdraws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the 
rest  for  himself. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  reflect  upon 
so  many  honest  natures  (whicn  one,  who  makes 
observation  of  what  passes,  may  have  seen)  that 
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hmre  minearrMd  bj  sacli  tort  of  qiplicatioDs,  it  is  j  Since  I  am  eogagcd  on  thui  nlMet,  "X  i 
too  roeliuichoiy  a  aeene  to  dwell  npon ;  therefon  I  <  forbear  meDtioninj^  a  •torr  which  I  haw^ , 
thall  take  another  opportanitj  to  discourse  of  '  heard,  and  which  is  so  well  attested,  that  1. 
mod  patrons,  and  distinguish  sach  as  have  done  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  trath  of  | 
ttieir  dutj  to  those  who  l^Te  depended  upon  them, '  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tncndj  that  m 
and  were  not  able  to  act  without  their  faror.  ■  about  twelve  vears  azo  at  St.  CnristoplMr^ 
Worthy  patrons  are  like  Plato's  Guardian  Angels,  of  our  British  Leeward  islands.  The  nemi^f 
who  are  always  doing  good  to  their  wards  ;  but  were  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  were  ulof  tf 
negligent  patrons  are  like  Epicurus's  sods,  that  the  slaves  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  nov  ji  ] 
lie  lolling  on  the  clouds,  aivd,  instead  of  blessings,   land. 

pour  down  storms  and  tempests  on  the  heads  of       This    gentleman,  among    his  negroM,  k 

those  that  are  oflSering  incense  to  them.*  young  woman,  who  was  looked  upon  u  1 1 

T.  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her  owi  i 

{>lexion.    He  had  at  the  same  time  two  11 
ellows,  who  were  likewise  negroes  tnd  ■ 
No.  215.]    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1711.    'remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  their  pa 

^iDseniiMdSdklBNfliteUterartM  j  and  for  the  friendship  which  they  bon  ti 

Ibnoim  mora,  nw  dnet  ene  ferot.  •  another.     It  unfortunately  happened  tkit  M 

OviD,delNmto,n.iz.47.     I  them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  negrod 
iBMnuoai  artt,  wbeiv  they  an  entrance  find,  mentioned,  who  would  hare  been  Terr  di 

Soften  tba  mannen,  and  fulidiM  the  mind.  have  tekeii  either  of  them  for  her  hnsbni 

I  oomrnaa  a  human  soul  without  education  like  ^ided  they  would  agree  between  themselveii 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  should  be  the  man.  But  they  were  both  m 
inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  sionately  in  love  with  her,  that  neither  rf 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shmc,  and  would  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival;  1 
discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  ^be  same  time  were  so  tnie  to  one  sootliff, 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  neither  of  them  would  think  of  gaining  te' 
after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  out  his  friend's  consent.  The  tormenii  of 
noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  ^^o  lovers  were  the  discourM  of  the  U 
and  perfection,  which  without  such  helps  are  ^hich  thev  belonged,  who  could  not  foita 
never  able  to  make  their  appearance.  serving   the    strange   complication  of  pH 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ii| 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  ^^^^  often  dropped  expressions  of  tne  vam 
the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  educa-  ^^J  underwent,  and  how  impossible  it  W 
tion,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  either  of  them  ever  to  be  happy, 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  After  a  long  struggle  between  love  tnd  I 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  ^hip.  truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day  took  I 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  together  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  miitzca 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  ruboish.  ^^^^  ^^^m :  where,  after  abundance  of  !■ 
The  figure  is  in  stone,  tlie  sculptor  only  finds  it.  tions,  they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  vkh 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  immediately  died.  A  slave  who  was  tt  kli 
is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  not  far  from  the  place  where  this  astontiki«| 
or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing  tbeihni 
very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  the  dying  person,  ran  to  sec  what  wutk 
which  a  proper  education  mifi^ht  have  disinterred,  sion  of  them.  He  there  discovered  the  1 
and  have  brought  to  light.  1  am  therefore,  much  ^jing  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  two  • 
delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage  on  each  side  of  her,  kissine  the  (M  < 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their  breaiti  i 
which  are  wild  and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  utmost  agonies  of  grief  and  despair.  1 
exerting  itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obsti-  mcdiatelv  ran  to  the  English  family  with  th 
nacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sullenness  of  what  he  had  seen  ;  who,  upon  ooming' 
and  despair.  place,  saw  the  woman  dead,  and  thetvo  1 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in   expiring  by  her  with  wounds  they  had  giv<i 
different  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are   selves. 

more  ur  less  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason.  We  see  in  this  amasing  instance  of  btf 
Whc;n  one  hears  of  negroes,  who  upon  the  death  what  strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  mil 
of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service,   those  men  whose  passions  are  not  repk 

itself  1 

prosM!s  itself  in'  so  dreadful  a  manner?    What  ™ind  which   might*  have  produced  nfj 

might  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul  which  ap-  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  bf 

pears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions  *^1*  education. 

be  raised  to  were  it  rightly  cultivated?    And  what  ^^  i"  therefore  an  unspeakable  blesnB| 

color  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  ^^n  in  those  parts  of  the  world  whei«^ 

which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species?  that  we  <^^  knowledge  flourish ;  though  it  rnuft 

should  not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  fessed,  there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  aef« 

humanity;  tjfiatwe  should  only  set  an  insignificant  uninstructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  ah 

fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them;  nay.  that  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which  I  hr 

we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  ^^^e  speaking;  as  those  who  have  had  the 

fh>m  the  prospect  of  happiness  in  another  world  ^^g^  of  a  more  liberal  education  rise  ab( 

aa  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  snother  by  several  different  dM^rees  of  p« 

kwk  upon  m  the  proper  means  for  attaining  it?  ^or,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  die  blockof  t 

— - _«  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  d 

•Ibe  flpaelator  has  not  JoaUy  nprawnted  ban  the  gods  of  sometimes  roughhewn,  and  but  just  sketd 

IMoanu:  tlMj  wan aappoMd  to ba indolant and nolntex«sb»  ^  human  figure;  sometimes  we  see  thi  ■ 

•<iBihfaflhlMoraan,hatnolauUsnMitoreraallMtaigik  pearing  diatinctly  in  all  hia  Itmba  and  ft 
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Ind  the  figure  wrought  up  to  a 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which 
hidias  or  Praxiteles  couul  not  give 
ches  and  finishing^. 
'  moralitj,  and  reflections  upon 
are  the  liest  means  wo  can  make 
t>ve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true 
urselves.  and  consequently  to  rc- 
i  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and 
I  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I  have 
med  myself  in  this  paper  a  pro- 
Teat  ends;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
>  day  contribute  something  to  the 
n's  minds:  at  least  my  design  is 
ver  the  execution  maybe.  I  must 
;  a  little  encouraged  m  it  by  many 
receive  from  unknown  hands,  in 
ny  endeavors;  and  must  take  this 
fuming  my  thanks  to  those  wlio 
excusing  myself  for  not  inserting 
in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sen- 
a  very  great  ornamt^nt  to  them, 
sh  the  praises  which  are  so  well 
mid  do  honor  to  the  persons  who 
my  publishing  of  them  would,  I 
3nt  instance  to  tlie  world  that  I 
3  them. — C. 


JfESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7/1711. 

cle  poAxLi.  nil  priiu,  neque  fortius 
jAtn,  XMqiie  perfirieo  naviter, 
M  non  poteriB,  cum  uemo  expetet, 
aitro  ad  earn  ronles,  indicans 
km  non  pocwe :  actum  est,  iUcet, 
it,  ttbi  te  Tictom  HenMiit. 

TciL  Eun.,  Act  i,  Sc  1. 

ixeelient!  if  you  maintain  it! 

r,  and  can^t  gn  through  with  spirit, 

xm  can't  bear  it,  uninTit«d, 

UBade,  all  of  your  own  accord, 

i  fwear  you  k>Te,  and  can't  endure  it, 

dl*soTer!  ruin'dl  and  undone! 

1,  when  she  sees  you  in  her  power. 

GOLMAlf. 

To  Ma.  Spectator. 


rorm  you,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had 
1  coacii,  but  his  lady  was  taken 
t  of  the  vapors,  which  it  is  feared 
aiacarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life; 
iir,  if  you  know  of  any  receipt 
inst  this  fashionable  reigning  dis- 
ed  to  communicate  it  for  the  good 
id  you  will  oblige  yours, 

"A.  NOKWILL." 


ras  so  g^eat  as  soon  as  I  had  read 
iceming  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after 
I  in  her  temper,  of  raging^,  swoon - 
ting,  pitying  herself,  and  reviling 
on  an  accidental  coming  in  of  a 
y  (who  says  she  has  written  to 
id  nothing  loft  for  it  but  to  fall 
I  the  honor  to  read  the  paper  to 
>retty  good  command  of  counte- 
sr  on  such  occasions;  and  soon 
leal  name  to  be  Tom  Meg»)t  in 
ut  concealed  myself  until  1  saw 
Mrs.  Freeman.  She  looked  fre- 
lOflband,  as  often  at  me  and  she 
IS  she  filled  tea,  until  she  came  to 
a  of  Armstrong's  writing  out  a 
PT  an  opera  tune.  Then  she  burst 
KNied,  she  was  deceived,  she  was 
lused.  The  tea-cup  was  thrown 
I  vUhoat  taking  veDge&ncc  on  her 


spouse,  she  said  to  me,  that  I  was  a  pretending 
coxcomb,  a  meddler  that  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
interpose  in  so  nice  an  affair  as  between  a  man 
and  nis  wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman :  'Madam, 
were  I  less  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  1  should  not 
have  taken  this  way  of  writing  to  the  Spectator 
to  inform  a  woman,  whom  God  and  nature  has 
placed  under  my  direction,  with  what  I  ri>que8t  of 
ner;  but  since  you  are  so  indiscreet  .is  not  to  take 
the  hint  which  I  ^vo  you  in  that  paper,  I  must 
tell  you.  Madam,  in  so  many  words,  that  you  have 
for  a  lon^  and  tedious  space  of  time  acted  a  part 
unsuitable  to  the  sense  you  ought  to  have  of  the 
subordination  in  which  you  are  placed.  And  I 
must  acquaint  you,  once  for  all,  that  the  fellow 
without' — 'Ha,  Tom!' — (here  the  footman  entered 
and  answered.  Madam)  'Sirrah,  don't  you  know 
my  voice?  Look  upon  me  when  I  speak  to  you.' 
— 'I  say,  Madam,  this  fellow  here  is  to  know  of 
me  myself,  whether  I  am  at  leisure  to  see  com- 
pany or  not.  I  am  from  this  hour  master  of  this 
nouse;  and  my  business  in  it,  and  everywhere 
else  is  to  behave  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  it 
shall  be  hereafter  an  honor  to  you  to  bear  my 
name;  and  your  pride  that  you  are  the  delight,  the 
darling,  and  ornament  of  a  man  of  honor,  useful 
and  esteemed  by  his  friends;  and  I  no  longer  one 
that  has  buried  some  merit  in  the  world,  in  com- 
pliance to  afroward  humor  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence.  Mr  Free- 
man ended  this  with  a  tenderness  in  his  aspect* 
and  a  downcast  eve,  which  showed  he  was  ex- 
tremely moved  at  tne  anguish  he  saw  her  in  ;  for 
she  sat  swelling  with  passion,  and  her  eyes  firmly 
fixed  OQ  the  fire;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  bU. 
again,  took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of  that 
amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to  fall  upon  me;  upon 
which  I  said  very  seasonably  for  my  friend,  uiat 
indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was  become  the  common  talk 
of  the  town;  and  that  nothing  was  so  nmch  a  jest, 
as  when  it  was  said  in  company,  Mr.  Freeman  had 
promised  to  come  to  such  a  place.  Upon  which 
the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  into  downright 
rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  teakettle  upon  your 
humble  servant,  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  cried  out  she  was  the  unfortunatest  of  all  wo- 
men. Others  kept  family  dissatisfactions  for  hours 
of  privacy  and  retirement.  No  apology  was  to  be 
made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found,  no  previous 
manner  of  breakini^  what  was  amiss  in  her;  but  all 
the  world  was  to  be  acquainted  with  her  errors, 
without  the  least  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was 
going  to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  1  interposed: 
*Look  you.  Madam,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  this 
matter,  but  you  oueht  to  consider  you  are  now 
past  a  chicken;  this  numor,  which  was  well  enough, 
m  a  girl,  is  insufferable  in  one  of  your  niotheny 
character.'  With  that  she  lost  all  patience,  a!id. 
flew  directly  at  her  husband's  periwig.  1  got  her 
in  my  arms,  and  defended  my  friend;  he  making, 
signs  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  too  much  ;  X 
beckoning,  nodding,  and  frowning  over  her  shoul- 
der, that  lie  was  lost  if  he  did  not  persist.  In. 
this  manner  we  flew  around  and  round  the  room 
in  a  moment,  until  the  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and 
servants  entered;  upon  which  she  fell  upon  the 
couch  as  breathless.  I  still  kept  up  my  friend: 
but  he,  with  a  very  silly  air,  bidf  them  bring  the 
coach  to  the  door,  and  we  went  off;  I  being  forced 
to  bid  the  coachman  drive  on.  Wo  were  no  sooner 
come  to  my  lodgings,  but  all  hisvife's  relations 
came  to  inquire  after  him ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman'k 
mother  wrote  a  note,  wherein  she  thought  noTer 
to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so  forth. 

"  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  wo  are  upon  a 
thing  wo  have  no  talentA  for ;  wid  \  C^  oV««w% 
already,  my  friend  looks  u^i\  me  Tsx:ki«  as  ^  toia^ 
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thai  knows  a  weakness  of  him  that  he  is  ashamed  -  whalebone  and  bnckram,  that  we  had  i 
of,  than  one  who  has  resetted  him  fruiu  slavery,  i  to  come  at  her ;  but  you  would  haTe  i 
Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  j  laughing  to  have  seen  how  the  aob^. 


Mr.  Freeman  submits,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  thing  looked  when  she  was  forced  out 
incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  long  as  I  trenchments.     In  short,  Sir,  it  ia  impi 
breathe.    He  has  indeed  sent  word  home  he  shall  give  you  a  true  notion  of  our  sport,  v 
lie  at  Hampstcad  to-ni^ht ;  but  I  believe  fear  of  would  come  one  night  among  us ;  and  ' 
the  first  onset  after  this  rupture  has  too  great  a  be  directly  a^inst  the  rules  of  oar  ■oei 
place  in  this  resolution.    Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  mit  a  mau!  visitant,  we  repose  so  much  c 
pretty  sister ;  suppose  I  delivered  him  up,  and  in  your  silence  and  taciturnity,  that  it  n 
articled  with  her  mother  for  her  bringing  him  by  the  whole  club,  at  our  last  meeting,  to 
home.    If  he  has  not  courage  to  stand  it  (you  are  entrance  for  one  night  as  a  Spectator, 
a  great  casuist),  is  it  such  an  ill  thing  to  bring  ''I  am  your  humUe  Serran 
myself  off  as  well  as  I  can  ?    What  makes  me  « Elinr  Tnvj 
doubt  my  man  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reasona- 
ble to  expostulate  at  least  with  her  ?  and  Captain  "  P.  S.  We  ahall  demolish  a  pmde  ncc 
Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  you  let  your  orders  be  day."                               ^ 
disputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  commander.    I  wish 

you  could  advise  me  how  to  get  clear  of  this  busi-  Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  < 

ness  handsomely.           **  Yours,  not  at  present  find  in  myself  any  indi 

T.                                            **  Tom  Meooot."  venture  my  person  with  her  and  hff 

^_....  companions.    I  should  regard  myself  m 

Cloaius  intruding  on  the  mysterious  rH 

Ko.  217.]     THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1711.  Bona  Dea,  and  should  apprehend  bd^ 

ished  as  much  as  the  prude. 

— — Juncftemin* idrapltx.  The  following  letter  comes  from  a  H 

Ifit  p«iter  toto  wpetUur  el^oor  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^hoae  taste  I  find  is  much  too  deliottSt 

,      ,  ^          "*           '  the  least  advance  toward  romping.    1 1 

fpiven  me,  and  make  it  the  subject  of 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with  some  Spectator;  in  the  meantime  take  it  mI 

letters  from  my  correspondents.    The  first  of  them  in  his  own  words : 
ii  the  description  of  a  club,  whether  real  or  ima- 

S'nary  I  cannot  determine :  but  am  apt  to  fancy,  "  Mr.  Spbotator, 

at  tnc  writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a  "  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  love  wiftj 

kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy,  creature  who  is  daily  committing  fudU 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  her  letter  may  conduce  though  they  give  me  the  utmost  uaM 

to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of  persons  who  are  know  not  how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  eveal 

represented  in  it,  and  whose  characters  ore  frequent  her  with.    She  is  pretty,  dresses  wdl;; 

enough  in  the  world.  and  good-humored  ;  but  either  whcjly.l 

tt\M     a  or  has  no  notion  of  that  which  polite  IIH| 

Ma.  Spkctator,  ^^^^  ^^  distinguish  by  the  name  oM 

"  In  some  of  your  first  papers  you  were  pleased  After  our  return  from  a  walk  the  oth» 

to  eive  the  public  a  very  diverting  account  of  sev-  threw  herself  into  an  elbow-chair,  and  f 

eral  clubs  and  nocturnal  assemblies  ;  but  I  am  a  before  a  large  company,  that  she  was  alii 

member  of  a  society  which  has  wholly  escaped  sw<»at.    She  told  me  this  afternoon  thith 

Sour  notice,  I  mean  a  club  of  She- Romps.    Wi*  ach  ached;  and  was  complaining  nM 

kke  each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once  a  week  dinner  of  something  that  stuck  in  fa  I 

in  a  larffe  upper-chamber,  which  we  hire  by  the  treated  her  with  a  basket  of  fruit  ]adi 

year  for  that  purpose  ;  our  landlord  and  his  family,  which  she  ate  so  very  greedily,  as  almolfcl 

who  are  quiet  p<?ople,  consUiiUy  contriving  to  be  resolve  never  to  see  her  more.    In  siiortkl 

abroad  on  our  club-night.    We  are  no  80<iner  come  gin  to  tremble  whenever  I  see  her  aboij 

together,  than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty  and  or  move.    As  she  does  not  want  sense,  if  i 

reservcdness  with  which  our  sex  are  obliged  to  these  hints  I  am  happy;  if  not,  I  am  ■! 

disguise  themselves  in  public  places.    I  am  not  afraid,  that  these  things,  which  shock  ■■ 

able  to  express  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  ten  at  the  behavior  of  a  mistress,  will  appi> 

night  till  four  in  the  morning,  in  being  as  rude  as  portable  in  that  of  a  wife, 

you  men  can  be  for  your  lives.    As  our  play  runs  ««X  am.  Sir,  yofl^ 

high,  the  room  is  immediately  filled  with  broken  / 

fans,  torn   petticoats,  lappets,  or   head-dresses.  My  next   letter  comes   from  a  ooBi^ 

flounces,  furbelows,  garters,  and  workiug-anrons.  whom  I  cannot  but  veiy  much  ralun  ■ 

I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  at  first,  that  beside  the  account  which  she  gives  of  herself, 
coaches  we  come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which 

stands  always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men,  «  Mr  Spectator 

for  so  we  cafi  all  tfiose  fragments  and  tatters  with  „  j        ^       -j '       .^^  at  a  statoof  trti 

which  the  room  is  strewed,  and  which  we  pack  up  «u:m.^,  "  *  *!!:^ir"  JT   t  \^^  ♦tJ*  k 

together  in  bundles,  and  put  into  the  ajforesaiS  Z^f.  lZrJO^t'Zlhl}W^J^ 

colch.    Itisnosmalldivereionforustomeetthe  ZrUnHWnf  fn^l^Jw^^^ 

next  night  at  some  member's  chamber,  where  every  HLtT±^t?Lr  iVl^^^ 

one  is  to  pick  out  wliat  belongs  to  her  from  thii  t^!  ZT  •         s^llj Jo^dness  of  y«n 

confused  tundle  of  silks,  stuffs,  laces,  and  ribbons.  U^'^^^l^et  """                P'o^oc^ 

I  have  hitherto  given  you  an  account  of  our  diver-  ^          nanuei, 

aion  on  ordinaiy  dub-nights ;  but  must  acquaint  ^M,n  (Mights  not  mt^ 

you  further,  tliat  once  a  month  we  demolish  a  Nor  woman  eitlier. 

prude,  that  is,  we  get  some  queer,  formal  creature 

m  anions  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant.    Our  "  Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  new  ip 

last  moutn'a  pnide  was  so  armed  and  fortified  in  own  sex,  do  not  be  afhdd  of  reprofim 
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in,  and  you  will  oblige  at  loast 
is, 
four  humble  Servant, 

"  Susannah  Fbost." 


o  a  clergjmjui,  and  cannot  help 
.  your  tenth  or  tithe  character  of 
meant  myself,  therefore  I  have  no 
you  for  tne  other  nine  characters. 
"  Tour  humble  Servant/' 

"A.  B." 


IIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1711. 

▼bo,  et  col  dku,  nepe  csreta 

UoK.  Ip.  ZTii,  68. 


-HaTescara 


ik,  to  whnn,  and  what,  and  when. 

POOLBT. 

be  other  day,  as  my  way  is,  to 
le  coffee-house  beyond  Aldgate ; 
e,  two  or  three  very  plain  sensible  ' 
^  of  the  Spectator.  One  said,  he 
Iff  drawn  tne  great  benefit  ticket ; 
Be  had ;  but  a  third  shook  his 
"It  was  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
luch  a  sort  of  man,  that  it  was  no 
ether  he  had  it  or  no.  He  is,  it 
i  good  man,  "the  most  extrava- 
the  world  ;  has  run  through  vast 
wn  in  continual  want :  a  man,  for 
rell  of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of 
fe  by  reaiK>u  of  his  profuscness. 
mhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his 
end  ;  and  jot  he  talks  as  well  of 
ife  as  any  one."  Much  reflection 
to  so  easy  a  contempt  for  every- 
faltte,  that  this  heavy  accusation 
mner  of  uncasinesM  ;  but  at  the 
rw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the 
in  general  ;  and  1  could  not  but 
re  HO  Weak,  as  to  value  what  the 
say  out  of  their  own  talkative 
dvanta^^  or  diminution  of  those 
ion,  without  being  moved  either 
lod-will.  It  will  be  too  long  to 
the  sense  all  mankind  have  of 
lexpressible  pleasure  which  there 
tAtion  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who 
orthy  actions  ;  nut  methinks  one 
^nefal  word  fame,  into  three  dif- 
I  it  regards  the  different  orders  of 
ve  anything  to  do  with  it.    Fame 


man  has  hia  defenae  in  his  own  arm ;  and  reproach 
is  aoon  checked,  put  out  of  countenance,  and  over- 
taken by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the  most 
exposed  to  the  malignitr  or  wantonness  of  the 
common  voice,  is  the  tradfcr.  Credit  is  undone  in 
whispers.  The  tradesman's  wound  is  received 
from  one  who  is  more  private  and  more  cruel  than 
the  ruffian  with  the  lantern  and  dagger.  The 
manner  of  repeating  a  man's  name, — As:  "Mr. 
Cash,  Oh !  do  you  leave  your  money  at  his  shop? 
Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom  ¥  He  is  indeed  a 
^neral  merchant."  I  say,  I  have  seen,  from  the 
Iteration  of  a  man's  name  hiding  one  thought  of 
him,  and  explaining  what  you  hide,  by  Haying 
something  to  iiis  advantage  when  you  speak,  a  mer- 
chant hurt  in  his  credit ;  and  him  who,  every  day 
he  lived,  literally  added  to  the  value  of  his  native 
country,  undone  by  one  who  was  only  a  burden 
and  a  blemish  to  it.  Since  everybody  who  knows 
the  world  is  sensible  of  this  great  evil,  how  care- 
ful ought  a  man  to  bo  in  his  language  of  a  mer- 
chant Y  It  may  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  a 
very  shallow  creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  tne  best  fam- 
ily in  the  most  opulent  city ;  and  the  more  so,  the 
more  hiifhly  he  deserves  of  his  country ;  thkt  is 
to  say,  toe  further  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his 
handfs,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  climate. 

In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty  into 
want,  and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free  and  eenerous 
fortune  may  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  ueggaiy. 
How  little  does  a  eiddy  prater  imagine,  that  an 
idle  phrase  to  the  disfavor  of  a  merchant,  may  be 
as  pernicious  in  the  consequence,  as  the  forgery  of 
a  deed  to  bar  an  inheritance  would  be  to  a  gentle- 
man ?  Land  stands  where  it  did  before  a  gentleman 
was  calumniated,  and  the  state  of  a  great  action 
is  just  as  it  waa  before  calumny  was  offered  to  di- 
minish it,  and  there  is  time,  place,  and  occasion 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived  against 
those  characters:  but  the  trader  who  is  ready  only 
for  probable  demands  upon  him,  can  have  no  ar- 
mor against  the  inquisitive,  the  malicious  and  the 
envious,  who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his 
dishonor.  Fire  and  sword  are  slow  engines  of  de- 
struction, in  comparison  of  the  babbler  in  the 
case  of  the  merchant 

For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  an  inimitable  piece 
of  humanity  of  a  ^ntleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  great  variety  of  affairs,  and  used  to  talk 
with  warmth  enough  against  gentlemen  by  whom 
bethought  himself  ill  dealt  with;  that  he  would 
never  let  anything  be  urged  against  a  mc^rchant 
(with  whom  he  had  any  difference)  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  He  used  to  say,  that  to  speak  ill 
of  a  merchant  was  to  begin  his  suit  with  judgment 
and  execution.  One  cannot,  I  think,  say  more  on 
this  occasion,  than  to  repeat,  that  the  merit  of  the 
merchant  is  above  that  of  all  other  subject,s;  for 
while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his  hand-wri- 
ting is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the  service  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  his  word  the  gold  of  Ophir  to 
the  country  wherein  he  resides. — T. 


B  divided  into  elory,  which  res- 
reputation,  which  is  preserved  by 

;  and  credit,  which  must  l)e  sup- 
:radesm:in.     These  poHsessions  in 

than  life  to  those  characters  of 
are  the  life  of  thesi;  characters, 
e  hero  ptirsues  ^at  and  noble 
mpreenable  ;  and  all  the  assail- 
iwn  do  but  show  their  pain  and 

i  brightness,  without  throwinjj  the  i  — 

1  it.     If  the  tuumlation  of  a  nigh 

and  service,  all  that  is  offered  I  No.  219.]    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10, 1711. 
rumor,  which  is  too  short-lived  ' 
competition  with  glory,  which  is 


'hlch  is  the  pouion  of  every  man 
with  the  elegant  and  knowing 
.,  is  as  stable  as  glory,  if  it  be  as 
md  the  common  causi?  of  human 
It  coocemed  when  we  hear  a  man 
r  calumniated.  Beside  which,  ac- 
erailiog  custom  among  us,  every 


Vix  ea  nofitra  tooo. 

Thete  I  warra  call  oar  own. 


Ovn>.  Met.,  ziii,  141. 


Thxbe  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or 
country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing  consider- 
able among  those  with  whom  they  converse.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  resixjct,  which  the 
■  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind 
endeavor  to  procure  m  Oie  U\^e  g\x^^  ot  >^\x 
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friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest  mechanic, 
nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  common  alms,  gets 
him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  delights  in  that  su- 
periority which  he  enjoys  over  those  who  are  in 
some  respects  beneath  mm.  This  ambition,  which 
is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  mi^ht,  mcthinks, 
receive  a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly 
directed,  contribute  as  much  to  a  person's  advan- 
tage, as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneasiness  and 
disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other 
▼riters;  and  shall  set  them  dowu  as  they  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  without  being  at  the  paius  to  con- 
nect or  methodize  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man 
oan  have  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  no- 
tion of  quality,  which,  considered  at  large,  is 
either,  that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.  The  first 
is  that  which  consists  in  birth,  title,  or  riches:  it 
is  the  most  f(»reign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we 
can  the  least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  qualitv.  In  relation  to  the  body,  quality 
arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty;  which  are 
nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselves  than 
the  former.  Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has 
its  rise  from  knowedge  or  virtue;  and  is  that 
which  is  more  essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately 
united  with  us  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less 
reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the 
body  or  mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  Quality 
which  makes  the  most  shining  figure  iu  tlie  eye 
of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
source  of  honor,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  in- 
timation of  some  particular  merit  that  should  re- 
commend men  to  the  hiffh  stations  which  they 
possess.  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majes- 
tj  to  kings:  serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to 
princes;  excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadors; 
grace  to  archbishops;  honor  to  peers;  worship  or 
venerable  behavior  to  magistrates;  and  reverence, 
which  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  former,  tx>  the 
inferior  clergy. 

In  Uie  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes 
of  honor  are  generally  correspondent  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied;  but 
in  the  de-^cendants,  they  are  too  often  the  marks 
rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and 
denomination  still  continues,  but  the  intrinsic 
Taluc  is  frequently  lost. 

The  deathbed  shows  the  emptiness  of  titles  in 
a  true  li?ht.  A  poor  dispiritea  sinner  lies  tremb- 
ling under  the  apprehensions  of  the  state  he  is 
entering  on:  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant 
how  his  holiness  does?  Another  hears  himself 
addressed  to  under  the  title  of  hig^hness  or  excel- 
lency, who  lies  under  such  mean  circumstances  of 
mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 
Titles  at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and 
mockery  than  respect. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honors  are  in  this  world  un- 
der no  regulation;  tnie  q^uality  is  neglected,  virtue 
is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant.  The  last  day 
will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  oi  his  character. 
Ranks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedency  set 
right. 

jMethinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to 
advance  ourselves  in  another  W(»rld,  at  least  to 
preserve  our  post  in  it,  and  out,shiiie  our  inferiors 
m  virtue  here,  that  they  mav  not  Ik;  put  above  us 
in  a  state  which  is  to  settle  the  distinction  for 
eternity. 

^  Men  in  Scripture  are  calle<l  strangers  and  so- 
joumen  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilgrimage.   Se- 


veral heathen,  aa  well  as  Ohrittiu  aaihon,  nds 
the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  have  represented  tki 
world  as  an  inn,  which  was  only  designed  to  to> 
nish  us  with  accommodations  in  this  our  pavage. 
It  is  therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  tm 
our  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey's  end,  ind 
not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  ihiU 
there  meet  with,  than  to  fix  our  thouffhts  on  Ai 
little  conveniences  and  advantages  which  we  cbp 
jov  one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  alluioB, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  propcrfeD 
incline  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  post  in  wlud^ 
Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  nere,  savi  ht 
as  iu  a  theater,  where  eveiy  one  has  a  part  aUflrtH 
to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  nisaii 
to  act  his  part  in  perfection.  We  naar  indeed  w. 
that  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  tnat  we  eoul 
act  another  better.  But  this,  says  the  phikMh 
pher,  is  not  our  business.  All  tnat  we  are  eot' 
cemed  in  is  to  excel  in  the  part  which  ia  given  m 
If  it  be  an  improper  one,  tne  fault  is  not  in^ 
but  in  Him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts,  and  il 
the  ffreat  disposer  of  the  drama.* 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philesufhr 
himself  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  li 
lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motive  to  csiift 
ment  in  this  particular,  receives  a  very  great » 
forcement  from  the  above-mentioned  considnp 
tion,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in  the  othv 
world  will  be  new  cast,  and  that  mankind  willh 
there  ranged  in  different  stations  of  superiori^ 
and  pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  thej  have  hoi 
excelled  one  another  m  virtue,  and  performed  ii 
their  several  posts  of  life  the  duties  which  bdflm 
to  them. 

There  are  many  beautifulpassages  in  tlie  lildi 
apocryphal  book,  entitled,  The  Wtsdoni  of  Sd^ 
mon,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  honor,  and  the  lihi 
temporal  blessings  which  are  in  so  jgreat  npA 
among  men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have  Ml 
the  possession  of  them.  It  represents  in  f0 
warm  and  noble  terms  this  advancement  of  afOH 
man  in  the  other  world,  and  the  great  sopiiil 
which  it  will  produce  among  those  who  ait  kil 
superiors  in  this.  *'  Then  shall  the  rigfatsovSBB 
stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of  sodia 
have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no  account  of  kislfr 
bors.  When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  tnnM 
with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  ^matftij  at  fli 
straneeness  of  his  salvation,  so  Un  bejondstttlil 
they  looked  for.  And  they  repenting  and  gnMt 
iuK  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within  iIhb- 
selves.  This  was  he  whom  we  haa  some  tiBM  is 
derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  foflk 
accounted  his  lire  madness,  and  his  end  to  be 
without  honor.  How  is  he  numbered  among  tke 
children  of  God,  and  his  lot  amon^  the  sainu!"t 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of  alifc 
that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and.  among*  tke 
shadows  of  pomp  and  greatness,  he  may  see  it 
very  finely  urawn  in  the  same  place.}    In  Ai 
meantime,  since  it  is  necessary,  m   the  preMSt 
constitution  of  things,  that  order  and  distucus 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  we  should  bt 
happy  if  those  who  enjoy  tlie  upper  stations  isik 
would  endeavor  to  surpass  otners  in  virtue  ai 
much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity  and  ooe* 
descension  make  tlieir  superiority  easy  and  scccptp 
able  to  those  who  are  beneath  them,  and  if,  od  th» 
contrary,  those  who  are  in  meaner  posts  of  life 
would  consider  how  they  may  better  their  condi- 
tion  hereafter,  and  by  a  just  deference  and  fob- 
mission  to  their  superiors,  make  them  happfi* 


•  Tid.  Epictca  £nchixi(L,  osn.  2S. 
tWiMi.v,l— ». 
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it_  pi*;,  and  ha  hu  not 


and  liii  ring  (o  ft  iharper  b 
olMmptod  to  make  >  tctm  wucfi. 

"  Bat  of  *11  MOtractiotu  or  azpedienU  for  wit,  I 
admire  tliU  of  an  ingeoious  projector  vhoee  book 
I  have  leeii.  Thia  Tlrtuo$o  beio?  a  nuUiemftti' 
i;iui,  tuw,  according  ia  his  la^te,  throwa  the  art  of 
poetiT  into  a  abort  problem,  and  contrived  tables, 
bj  iTuich  as;  one,  vithout  koowing  a  vord  of 
^ramnuu-  or  aeaae,  maT  to  his  great  comfort  b« 
ible  to  compoM,  or  ratber  M  erect.  Latin  veraes.* 
Bis  tables  are  a  kind  of  poetical  logarithma.  vhich 
''  ' '   '   '  Its  several  squarea,  and  all  l'~ 


a  fortune-telliog  s 


-       .    .     "'".  «■"  y""  ""^  P""""'   tie  eye  »  _ 

ri  11  IB  notin  his  power,  nor  eren  ffhst  a  jo?  miat  it  be  w  the  unlearned  operator  to 
•J"-!?  '°IL^  r  ^  ;  t  fi""!  ^  ^"'^  '0"1"  l*ir>8carefnlly  eol£ct«l  uid 
1'J!JH-7J:!^"'^  •"4:'\l.T^h  '  -rittendowninorderi^orSingtothLroblem.st^t 


fty-five,  I  iweotj-one.    Tou 
a.  and  migbtilj  conversant  i 

when  yoQ  have  m>de.juale«Um»teot    ,.^b^  ^  the  ne«  of  hi.  MoueinUnce,  who  h«^ 
«T  dotij  on  on.  .Kit,  Kid  Ih,  redond        ^        onde^lmd  1^7?  .nd  being  inlorSd 

'.£v.j°^.^"j",.r„';;";l,'.e:Jit  ^i  ■^-?>»' .•  ..?P-.,.f  .»d,,,4,  .„ku, 

ing  lady;  but  my  happiness  is  al  stake, 
•t  talk  plainly.  I  roortjjl j  hate  yoD; 
jou  aod  my  father  agree,  you  may  take 
re  me:  but  if  you  viU  be  so  good  M 
ea  me  more,  jou  will  forever  oblige, 
'Sir,  jour  moat  humble  Bervant. 

"  Hutamrx." 


are  so  many  artifices  and  modes  of  false 
inch  a  vari^y  of  hnmor  diseovera  itself 
Totaries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
I  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  think  £l 
it.  The  following  iostanceB  may,  if  you 
be  added  by  way  of  appendix  to  your 
oo  that  Bobjeet. 

leat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned  by 
f  an  Bulbor  who  could  compose  two 
'ffaca  while  he  atood  upon  one  leg,  has 
ited  (as  I  have  heard;  by  a  modem  wri- 
priding  himself  on  the  hurry  of  his 

Ughtit -"'•' 

irdays  it  coat  him 

laate  no  praise  until  he  bad  . 

«  abort  space  of  time  he  hod  deserved  '  freedom  and  indiflei 
U  no[  so  much  ted 
of  his  dispatch: 


prdbied  them,  together  with  a  tranalatio 
^mauac  he  was  just  then  printing,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  foretold  the  last  gr^  atorm.f 

"  I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond  thta 
would  be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham mentioned  to  a  stupid  pretender  to  poetry, 
M  a  project  of  a  Dutch  mechanic,  via.  a  mill  Ut 
make  Terses.  This  being  the  most  compendiona 
method  of  all  which  have  been  yet  proposed,  may 


deserve  the  thoughts  of  our  mo<lern  vrrtuoai  who 
are  employed  in  new  discoveries  for  the  public 
good ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  coaaider, 
whether  in  an  island  wbue  few  are  content  with- 
out being  thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  common 
benefit  that  wit.  as  well  as  labor,  ahould  be  mad* 
cheap.    "  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servaut,"  etc. 

"Ub.  SnoTAMnt, 

"I  often  dine  at  a  gentleman's  house  wha« 
there  are  two  young  ladies  in  themaelvea  veiy 
agreeable,  but  very  cold  in  their  behavior,  be- 

luse  they  undentand  r  -  '  -      -'   -  ' 


lOll  addition  to  his  famt  [  •  break  my  mind,'  as  Che  phrase  is,  very  suddenly 

lied  with  the  exact  number '  to  one  of  tbem.    But  I  lake  this  way  to  acquaint 

ipositLou.   them  that  1  am  not  in  love  with  either  of  them, 

..]    .     jjQp^  fi^y  ,jjj  m^  Qjg  with  that  agreeable 

dom  and  indifleronce  which  they  do  all  tb* 

of  the  world,  and  not  to  drink  to  one  another 

only,  but  sometimes  cast  a  kind  look,  with  their 

service  to,  "  Sir,  your  humble  Servant." 


ir  plui  nribv* 


"Ifa.  SFXCTAns, 

"I  am  a  voung  gentleman,  and  take  it  for  a 
piece  of  goo^-breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  vbeu  I 
see  anythme  pecutiarrr  charming  in  any  woman, 
whether  I  know  her  or  not.  I  take  care  that 
if  his  ambition;  and  '  there  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in  my  manner, 
the  (lights  of  (his  ra- '  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  salutation 

"'  " "  ''         '      '  by  way  of  jest  or  huinor;    and  yet  except  I  am 

acquainted  with  her,  I  find  she  evertakea  it  for  a 
rule,  that  she  is  to  look  upon  this  civility  and 
homage  I  pay  to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  im- 
pertinence or  forwardness  which  she  is  to  observe 
and  neglect.  I  wish.  Sir,  yuu  would  setUe  the 
buHJness  of  salutation;  and  please  to  inform  me 
■acted  his  laleni,  i  how  I  shall  resist  the  sudden  impulse  I  have  to 
be  civil  lo  what  gives  an  idea  ol  merit ;  or  tell 


p  h.!p  of 

lis  little  fincer,  was  a  considerable  poei 
«s.  Ho  had  a  very  good  epigram matic 
(here  was  not  .t  parlor  or  tavern  wiiido*- 
viaited  or  dined  for  some  years,  which 
•oeive  some  sketches  or  memorials  of  it. 
M  miafuttnoe  at  last  lo  lose  his  genioB 


•  TliLi  b  DO  BcOcm  at  the  Spcctitor'i,  u  mlghl  nitaialb  ta 
Di^DKl.  Ttifn  wu  a  prcjertoT  of  thli  kind  nunnl  Jotm 
I'ntrr.  nbapablUkalavHT  thkn  pwn^M  Ib  tn..  lOtMad, 
utlficUl  Tinlfi  Ibis.  >  Nan  Way  to  ^kk*  UUa  TMH,  UaA, 

'  tVIs!  MaviiBlHM,17DS. 
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these  creatures  how  to  behave  themselves  in  re- 
turn to  the  esteem  I  have  for  them.  Mj  affiurs 
are  such  that  your  decision  will  be  a  favor  to  me, 
if  it  be  on! J  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
wearing  out  my  hat  so  fast  as  I  do  at  present. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

"  T.  D." 

FOSliKRIFT. 

"  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and  won't 
bow  to  me.** 


No  981.]    TirESDAY,N0V£MBER13, 1711. 

AbOTO 

Uiqoe  ad  mala Hoa.,  Sat  8, 1. 1,  t.  0. 

From  ef(gi,  which  flrat  let  are  upon  tba  board, 
Tb  appIeH  ripe,  with  whidi  it  last  is  ator'd. 

Whkn  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations 
it  is  my  method  to  consider  which  of  the  ancient 
authors  have  touched  upon  the  subject  that  I  treat 
of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  some  celebrated 
thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  ez- 
presMd  in  better  words,  or  some  similitude  for 
the  illustration  of  mv  subject.  This  is  what  gives 
birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation,  which  I  rather 
choose  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than  the  prose- 
writers,  as  the  former  generally  nve  a  finer  turn 
to  a  thought  than  the  latter,  ana  by  couching  it 
in  few  words,  and  in  harmonious  numbers,  make 
it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at 
least  one  ^ood  line  in  every  paper,  and  very  often 
finds  his  ima^nation  entertained  by  a  hint  that 
awakens  in  his  memory  some  beautiful  passage 
of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,* 
which  I  find  some  of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  might  have  taken 
occasion  to  repeat  it,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  It  naturally  makes  the  be- 
holders inquisitive  into  the  person  who  is  the 
owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepossesses  them  in  his 
favor.  A  handsome  motto  nas  the  same  effect. 
Beside  that  it  alwavs  gives  a  supernumerary 
beauty  to  a  paper,  ana  is  sometimes  in  a  manner 
necessary,  when  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what 
may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it 
shows  that  he  is  supported  b^  good  authorities, 
and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an 
unlearned  reader,  for  which  reason  I  consider  it 
only  as  "  a  word  to  the  wise."  But  as  for  my  un- 
learned friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the 
body  of  my  paper.  If  they  do  not  understand 
the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know  very  well 
by  it  that  thcv  ma^  meet  with  entertainment  in 
the  house;  ana  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased 
than  with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon 
his  friend's  telling  him  that  ne  would  like  the 
Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood  the  motto, 
replied  that  **  good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

1  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in  a 
country  town,  who  endeavored  which  should 
outshine  one  another,  and  draw  together  the 
greatest  congregation.  One  of  them  being  well 
forsed  in  tlie  Fathers,  used  to  quote  every  now 
and  then  a  Latin  sentence  to  his  illiterate  hearers, 
who  it  SiH'uis  found  themselves  so  edified  by  it. 
that  they  flocktnl  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learned 
■lan  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding  his  con- 
fmvation  mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing 
•I  lini^h  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  resolved  to 
fiT«  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn ;  but  being 


•ArtMpUKor.ammUng  to  aonM  Diogenes.    See  Diogenes 
■  ■■■»'■.  Ubw  V,  cap.  1,  n.  11. 


unacquainted  widi  anr  of  Qie  ^ 

into  his  sermon  the  whole  book  of  Qit^  CSKowt.  lA* 
dinc"  however  such  explications  to  it  as  he  thooriA 
might  be  for  the  benefit  o4  his  people.  Ha  ■&» 
ward  entered  upon  Am  in  PrmtenU,  which  he  eoB- 
verted  in  the  same  manner  to  the  oae  of  hispviik 
ioners.  This  io  a  Tory  little  time  thickened  hit 
audience,  filled  hit  chureh,  and  nmted  hia  aBtaf^ 
nist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  iB  eo  praT»> 
lent  in  our  common  people,  makes  me  think  tkrt 
my  speculationa  fare  never  the  worae  among  thai 
fur  that  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  if 
them ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  tit 
use  of  quotations  in  an  unknown  tongoe,  it,  till 
I  hear  the  ladies,  whose  approbation  rValae  non 
than  thai  of  the  whole  learned  woild»  dedn 
themselves  in  a  more  particular  mannrr 
with  my  Greek  mottoes. 

Designing  this  ^y*B  work  for  a 
upon  the  two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  hafitg 
already  dispatched  my  motto,  I  shall,  in  the  am 
place,  discourse  upon  those  sin^e  capital  kttMk 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  ana  which  hnt 
afforded  great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  cnriMk 
I  have  heard  various  coniecturee  npon  this  anbJMt 
Some  tell  us  that  0  is  tne  mark  of  thoee  pana 
tJiat  are  written  by  the  cler^jymen,  though  oUmb 
ascribe  them  to  the  club  in  j^neral:  that  tk 
papers  marked  with  R  were  wntten  by  my  frkaii 
Sir  Roger ;  that  L  signifies  the  lawyer,  whom  I 
have  described  in  my  second  speculation;  ud 
that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant.  Bat  III 
letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  some  fev 
of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has  inualed  the  wboh 
town,  as  they  cannot  think  oiBnr  namewhici 
begins  with  that  letter,  except  Aenophoa  tad 
Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  suppesed  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  these  speculationa. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen,  vhi 
have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  Irf  hi- 
ter,  I  must  toll  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  fU- 
losopher,  who  carried  something  hidden  andr  Ul 
cloax.  A  certain  acquaintance  desiring  hia  to 
let  him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  so  canMIr: 
"  I  cover  it,"  says  he,  "  on  purpose  that  yon  ihoaM 
not  know."    I  have  made  use  of  these 


marks  for  the  same  purpose.    They  are,  jwihipn 

theiMMi 


little  amulets  or  charms  to  preserre 
against  the  fascination  and  malice  of  eril  tjm: 
for  which  reason  I  would  not  have  mr  reader  fl^ 
prised,  if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my  papM 
marked  with  a  Q,  a  Z,  a  Y,  ete.,  or  with  the  woid 
Abracadabra.* 

I  shall  however  so  far  explain  mTself  to  tit 
reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  letters  0,  U 
and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and  carry  more  in  tlHB 
than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acqnaislcd 
with.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  and  swear  by  the  Tetrarehtys,  that  ii 
the  number  four,f  will  know  very  well  ttat  til 
number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  leCtor  X 
(and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  town),lM 
in  it  many  particular  powers;  that  it  is  called  If 
the  Platonic  writers  the  complete  number;  tU 
one,  tn-o,  three,  and  four  put  together  make  sp 
the  number  ten ;  and  that  ten  is  all.  Bat  thM 
are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be  ht 
into.    A  man  must  have  spent  many  years  in  Isd 


*  A  iiotfHl  charm  for  sKuen:  wSil  to  have  been  fanetidlf 
Ba<dliiie<>.  n  htrotio  of  the  second  centuty,  who  Uoriit  tW 
Tery  (^ublinie  mysteries  wrre  contained  In  the  nnBMr  94 
^Tiz :  not  only  the  dayM  of  the  year,  but  the  dlflipmit  orMf 
of  ccleHtlal  bcin^  etc.),  to  vhii'h  nnmlier  the  Relmvlcatf 
that  compoHe  the  word  Abracadahni,  are  Mdd  to  aaooat 

1 8ee  Stanley '•.UTes  of  the  PhUomplien,  page  121,  Al  i<lt 
1687,  IbUo. 
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fltadj  before  he  can  arriTe  at  the  knowledge  of 
tbcm. 

We  had  a  nbbinieal  diTine  in  England,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Eaaez,  in  Queen  Elis- 
abeth's time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  secrets 
of  thia  nature.  Upon  his  takins  the  doctor  of 
dirinitr's  deme,  he  preached  before  the  uniTer- 
■ity  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  firat  Terse  of  the 
firat  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  "  in 
which,"  says  he,  *'7ou  have  the  three  following 


'Adam,  Sheth,  Enosh.'" 

lie  diTided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and 
hj  diaeoTering  several  mysteries  in  each  word. 
Bade  a  most  learned  and  elaborate  discourse.  The 
■ame  of  this  profound  preacher  was  Dr.  Alabas- 
ter, of  whom  tne  reader  may  find  a  more  particu- 
lar  aoeount  in  Dr.  Fuller's  nook  of  English  Wor- 
ihiea.  This  instance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my 
Nadem  that  there  may  be  a  ereat  deal  of  fine 
writing  in  the  capital  letterM  which  bring  up  the 
rear  of  my  paper,  and  five  them  some  satisfac- 
tion in  that  particular.  But  as  for  the  full  expli- 
cation of  these  matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time, 
which  discovers  all  things.- 


Ko.  322.]    WEDNESDAY.  NOV.  14,  1711. 


Cur  Alter  frBtnun,  ccmuc,  et  luUere,  et  ungl, 
Pisfcnt  Heiodb  paluetk  (dngulbiU' 


uos.  s  £p.  ii,  isa. 

mirelQtr^ 
hli  qncta  to  ll«rod'«  fngnnt  groTw.— Crucb. 


Wbj,  of  two  brothcnij  one  tab  ploMure  lotr^ 
Piwbn 


"  Mb.  SnCTATon, 


"  Taaaa  is  one  thing  I  have  often  looked  for  in 
yonr  papers,  and  have  as  often  wondered  to  find 
Byself  disappointed;  the  rather,  becau8«  I  think 
it  a  subject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design, 
and  by  being  left  unattempted  by  others,  it  seems 
reserved  as  a  proper  employment  for  you ;  I  mean 
a  disquisition,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  that  men 
of  the  brightest  parts,  and  most  oompn'henHive 
geniua,  completely  fumiKhed  with  talents  for  any 

Evince  in  human  affairs;  such  as  by  their  wise 
ions  of  economy  to  uthers,  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  they  have  the  justest  notions  of  life,  and 
of  true  lense  in  the  conduct  of  it^-^;  frt>ni  what 
nnhappy  contradictious  cause  it  proceeds,  that 
persons  thus  finished  by  nature  and  by  art,  should 
so  often  fail  in  the  mana^ment  of  that  which 
they  so  well  understand,  and  want  the  address  to 
make  a  right  application  of  their  own  rules.  This 
is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconsistency  in  beha- 
vior, and  makes*  mncu  such  a  figu  re  in  morals,  as 
a  monstrous  birth  in  naturals;  with  this  difference 
only,  which  greatly  aggravates  the  wonder,  that 
it  nappens  much  more  frecjuently :  and  what  a 
blcminli  does  it  cast  upon  wit  and' learning  in  the 
general  account  of  the  world!  In  how  disadvan- 
taseons  a  liirht  does  it  expose  them  to  the  busy 
class  of  mankind,  that  there  should  lie  so  many 
instances  of  persons  who  have  so  con<lucted  their 
hv«s  in  spite  of  theH**  transcendent  advantages,  as 
aeitber  to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor  us<*ful  to 
their  friends;  when  ever^'lkKiy  sees  it  was  entin>ly 
in  their  own  power  to  Ije  eminent  in  both  these 
characters!  ror  my  part,  I  think  then>  is  no  re- 
flection more  astonishing,  than  to  consider  one  of 
these  gentlemen  spending  a  fair  fortune,  running 
in  every b<idy's  dent  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  a  future  reckoning,  and  at  last  leaving  not 
only  hia  own  children,  but  p«>stihly  those  of  other 
people,  by  his  means,  in  htanp'iiig  circumstances: 
while  a  fellow,  whom  one  would  scarce  suspect  to 
have  a  human  soul,  shall  pi>rhaps  raise  a  vast  es- 


tate out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder  of  a  fami- 
ly capable  of  being  very  considerable  in  their 
countiT,  and  doing  many  illustrious  services  to 
it.  That  this  observation  is  just,  experience  haa 
put  beyond  all  dispute.  But  though  the  fact  be 
so  eviaent  and  glaring,  yet  the  causes  of  it  are 
still  in  the  dark;  which  makes  me  nersuade  my- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece  of  en- 
tertainment to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the  hidden 
sources  of  so  unaccountable  an  evil. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has  been 
matter  of  admiration  ever  since  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  human  life.  Horace  reflects  upon 
this  inconsistency  very  agreeably  in  the  character 
of  Tigellius,  whom  he  makes  a  mighty  pretender 
to  economy,  and  tells  you,  you  niif^ht  one  day  hear 
him  siMiak  the  most  philosophic  thm^^  imaginable 
concerning  being  contented  with  a  little,  and  hia 
contempt  of  everything  but  mere  necessaries;  and 
in  hau  a  we(>k  after  s])end  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  he  says  this  of  him  with  relation  to  ex- 
pense, he  de$<cribes  him  as  unecjual  to  himself  in 
every  other  circumstance  of  life.  Indce^,  if  we 
consider  lavish  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it 
always  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  pos- 
sessing themselves,  and  finding  enjoyment  in  tneir 
own  minds.  Mr.  Drydeu  has  expressed  thia  vexy 
excellently  in  the  character  of  Zimri : 

A  man  m  Taiioiu  that  he  wem'd  to  he 
Not  oue,  hot  all  mankind'!  e]>ltome. 
Stiff  In  opinion,  alwayv  in  tlie  wronc, 
Was  eTcrythinft  by  fttarta,  and  notbmg  long  I 
Bat  in  tho  oourne  of  one  revolTlng  moon. 
Was  chemift,  Ikldler,  Atatennan,  umI  hnlfoon. 
Thai  all  li>r  women,  paintinic,  rarming,  drinking, 
Beside  ten  thouaaod  freak*  tiiat  died  in  thinking; 
BleM'd  madman,  who  oould  eTery  hour  employ 
In  nomething  new  to  wiffh,  or  to  ei\Joy  I 
In  fvinandenng  wealth  wan  hln  pecnliar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  donerl 

This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the  extrava- 
gant from  one  pursuit  to  another;  and  the  reason 
tnat  his  ex(»enses  are  greater  than  another's,  is, 
that  his  wants  are  also  more  numerous.  But  what 
makes  so  inaiiy  go  on  in  this  way  to  their  lives' 
end,  is,  that  they  certainly  do  not" know  how  con- 
temptible they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or,  rattier,  that  ina«H'd  they  are  not  so 
contemptible  as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  ia 
the  g^atest  of  wickedness  to  lessen  your  pater- 
nal estate.  And  if  a  man  would  thon>ughly  con- 
sider how  much  worse  than  banishment  it  must  be 
to  his  child,  to  ride  by  the  estate  which  should 
have  been  his,  had  it  not  l>een  for  his  father's  in- 
justice to  him.  he  would  be  smitten  with  the  reflea- 
tion  more  deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any 
but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there  can  be  noth- 
ing more  afilicting,  than  to  think  it  had  been  hap- 
pier for  his  son  to  have  been  bom  of  any  other 
man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  ]>erhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  inijM>rtant  lesson,  to  learn  how  to 
enjoy  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your 
being  without  the  transport  of  some  passion,  or 
gratification  of  some  ap)N'tite.  For  want  of  this 
capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers, 
cutters"  sipp<frs,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of 
those  who.  tor  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  be 
ever  exercisinj^  their  filling  or  tasting.  It  would 
b(t  hard  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  harmli*sa 
-  .smokers  of  tobacco,  and  takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  inv  corres- 
;  pondent  wonders  should  ^*t  estates,  are  tlie  more 
!  immediately  formed  for  that  pursuit.  They  can 
;  expect  distant  things  with<»ut  iinjmtieiice,  lMH*aiise 
'  they  are  not  carried  out  of  thoir  wav  vvvVv^t  «j 
violent  passion,  or  keen  appdiXe  \»  wv^\V\xv^.  ^t 
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men  addicted  to  delights,  business  is  an  interrup- 
tion; to  such  as  are  cold  to  delights,  business  is 
an  entertainment.  For  which  reason  it  was  said 
to  one  who  commended  a  dull  man  for  his  appli- 
cation, "  No  thanks  to  him ;  if  he  had  no  business, 
lie  would  have  nothing  to  do." — T 


»o.  223.]    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15, 1711. 

0  raflTU  animal  qualem  te  dkam  bonam 
Aniehae  fuisae,  tales  eum  aint  peliquiasl 

PiLBDa.,  iii,  i,  6. 

0  sweet  pool  I  how  good  must  70a  have  been  heretoforei 
when  your  remains  are  so  delicious  I 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those 
multitudes  of  ancient  writers  who  flourished  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider  time  as  an  immense 
ocean,  in  which  many  noble  authors  are  entirely 
•wallowed  up,  many  very  much  shattered  and 
damaged,  some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into 
pieces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped  the  com- 
mon wreck ;  but  the  number  of  the  last  is  very 
■mall, 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  rasto. 

Vim.  .fin.,  i,  Ter.  122. 

One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  rast  abyss. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of 
writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with  that 
extraordinary  character  we  And  of  her  in  the  re- 
marks of  those  great  critics  who  were  conversant 
with  her  works  when  they  were  entire.  One  may 
■ee  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  followed  na- 
ture m  all  her  thoughts,  without  descending  to 
those  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with 
which  manv  of  our  modern  lyrics  are  so  misera- 
bly infectca.  Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
01  love  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion  in  all  its 
warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  She 
is  called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth  muse;  and  by 
Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not 
know  by  the  character  that  is  ^iven  of  her  works, 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that 
they  are  lost.  They  are  ^Hed  with  sucli  bewitch- 
ing tenderness  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconstant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occasioned 
ffreat  calamities  to  this  poetical  lady.  She  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  nim,  and  took  a  voyase 
into  Sicily,  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  having  with- 
drawn himself  tiiither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her. 
It  was  in  that  island,  and  on  tnis  occasion,  she  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  Hvmn  to  Venus,  with 
a  translation  of  which  I  shall  present  my  reader. 
Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  fur  procuring  that 
happiness  wliich  she  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon 
was  still  obdurate,  and  Sappho  so  transported 
with  the  violence  of  her  passion,  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  m  Acarnania  called 
Lcucalis  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo.     In  this  temple  it  was  usual 
for  despairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  secret, 
and  aflerwurd  to  Hing  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  some- 
times taken  up  alive.     This  place  was  tlierefore  i 
called  the  Lover's  Leap;  and  whetlier  or  no  the; 
fright  they  hud  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that; 
could  pusfi  tliein  to  so  dreadful  a  remedv,  or  the 
bruises  which  they  often  received  in  tfieir  fall, 
banished  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  love,  and 
eave  their  spirits  another  turn ;  those  who  had 
uikea  this  leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  into 


that  passion.    Sappho  tried  the  cure,  but  peridMi 
in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of  Sn- ' 
pho,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  following  ode,  I  dittl 
subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as  it  was  sent  dm  faf 
a  friend  whose  admirable  Pastorals  and  Wiutei- 
pioce  have  been  already  so  well  received.  TIm 
reader  will  find  i&  it  that  pathetic  simfdid^, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to  ui 
ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in  the  Orak 


(beside  those  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dadcr) 
has  several  hannonious  turns  in  the  words,  whia 
are  not  lost  in  the  English.  I  must  further  add. 
that  the  translation  has  preserved  eveiy  image  aad 
sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  au  ill 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if 
the  ladies  have  a  mind  to  know  the  manner  d 
writine  practiced  by  the  so  much  celebrated  Sip- 
pho,  thev  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine  ~~* 
natural  oeauty,  without  any  foreign  or 
ornaments. 

A  HYMN  T0TKNU8. 

0  Vurus,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  risa^ 
GailT  fidM  In  fsentle  smiles, 
Vull  of  lore-perplezing  wUm; 
0  goddessl  from  my  heart  removs 
Hm  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  lam. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  boanl 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr'd^ 
Propltions  to  my  tuneral  vow, 

0  gentle  goddessl  bear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  Immortal  gnasl^ 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  eoafcas*d. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almi^ty  Jovi^ 
And  all  the  golden  rooft  above: 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hoveling  in  air  they  lightly  flew; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  wiy, 

1  saw  their  quivering  ptnkms  play. 


The  birds  dismiss'd  (while  you 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again: 
Then  yon  with  looks  divinely  mUd, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smD*d, 
And  ask*d  what  new  complaints  I 
And  why  I  oall'd  yon  to  my  aid? 

What  tnntj  in  my  bosom  rai^ 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assna^t 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  aUiara^ 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  seeure? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue^ 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  whot 

Though  now  he  shuns  thv  i«w»ging  •>■% 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  sngbtwrt  amnM; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  ne  des|iM^ 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  saerifloe; 
Though  now  he  freeae,  he  soon  shall  bei% 
And  be  thy  victim  In  his  turn. 

Geleitial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  necdftU  presence  I  implore! 
In  pity  come,  and  ease  my  gtieC 
Bring  my  distemper'd  soul  rellel^ 
Favor  thy  suppliant's  hUden  flrea^ 
And  giTc  me  all  my  heart  desiresL 

Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  something v^y 
prcity  in  that  circumstance  of  this  ode,  whenii 
Venus  is  described  as  sending  away  her  chino^ 
upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  deatM 
that  it  was  nut  a  short  transient  visit  which  1^ 
intended  to  make  her.  This  ode  was  preaerni 
by  an  eminent  C4rcek  critic,  who  inserted  it  eatii* 
in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  in  tk 
structure  of  it. 

LonginuH  has  quotAtd  another  ode  of  this  snit 
poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  £in(L 
and  lias  bec>n  tran!<lat«3d  by  the  same  hand  vith 
the  for(*goin<r  one.  I  shall  oblige  my  reader  vitb 
it  in  another  paper.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  I  csnnot 
but  wonder,  that  these  two  finished  pieces  hift 
never  been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  ovb 
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antryinen.  But  the  tnith  of  it  is,  the  composi- 
1118  of  the  ancients,  which  hare  not  in  them 
7  of  those  unnatural  witticisms  that  are  the 
light  of  ordinary  readerM,  are  extremely  difficult 
render  into  another  totague,  so  as  the  beau- 
•  of  the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and 
isd  in  the  translation.'-O. 
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Folfente  tnhit  ooiutrlctof  sloria  curm 
Nod  mlniu  ignoUM  generoal* ^UtUL  1  Sat  ri,  33. 


Chained  to  her  shining  ear,  Fanw  draws  along 
With  aqoal  whirl  the  great  aod  Tulgar  throng. 

Ir  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
inkind,  and  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  principles 

action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem 
ffaly  probable,  that  ambition  runs  through  the 
ftole  !!ipecies,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportiou 

the  vigor  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  ac- 
ited  by  it.     It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommou  thint^ 

meet  with  men,  who  bv  the  natural  bent  of 
tir  inclinations,  and  witnout  the  discipline  of 
ilus4iphy,  aspire  not  to  the  heii^hts  of  power 
d  graiiiU'ur;  who  never  set  their  nearts  upon  a 
merous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor 
ler  gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  con- 
iteU  with  a  competency,  and  will  not  molest 
»r  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance.  But  it  is 
t  iLort-fore  to  ne  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
L  aiubitiuus;  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  an- 
ler  channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pur- 
:ti»;  the  motive  however,  may  be  still  the  saiue; 
i  in  these  cases  likewise  the  roan  may  be 
iially  puahed  on  with  the  desire  of  distinction. 
rhou>^b  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  ac- 
Ds,  ainttracied  frum  the  views  of  popular  ap- 
ius*.*,  bc>  to  a  gcucTous  mind  on  am  pi  it  reward, 
I  the*  desiru  of  distinclion  was  doubtless  im- 
uited  in  our  natures  as  an  additional  incentive 
ezvrt  ourselves  in  virtuous  excellence. 
Thit  passiim,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  fre- 
eiitly  jierverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes: 

that  we  may  account  for  many  of  the  excel- 
ictitv  and  follies  of  life  upon  the  same  innate 
iuciple.  to- wit,  the  desire  of  Ix'ing  remarkable: 
r  this,  as  it  has  been  diflferentl;^'  cultivated  by 
lucation,  r»tudy,  and  converse,  will  bring  forth 
citable  effects  as  it  fulls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
.sr«j>itiun,  or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  accord- 
iKiy  express  itself  in  acts  of  mugnuniiuity  or 
iuSsh  cunning,  as  it  meets  witli  a  good  or  a  weak 
oder^^tanding.  As  it  has  been  emplt)yed  in  em- 
ellishing  the  mind,  or  adorning  tlie  outside,  it 
fudera  tne  man  eminently  praiseworthy  or  ridi- 
ulous.  Ambition  therefore  is  not  to  be  confined 
nly  to  one  passion  or  pursuit;  for  as  the  same 
umord  ID  constitutions,  otherwise  different,  affect 
IV  bo«ly  after  different  manners,  so  the  same  as- 
iring  principle  within  ua  KoinetiiutiS  breaks  forth 
piiii  one  olfiect,  sometimes  upon  another. 
It  caniMt  iM'  (ioubted,  but  tnat  there  is  as  c^reat 
di-'-in*  of  i:l..ry  in  u  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel- 
Uyer-*,  as  in  any  other  more  refined  comp4ftiti(»n 
•r  «'ipt»riMritv.  So  man  that  could  avoid  it, 
ould  ever  nurriT  hi>  h»;id  to  Ikj  broken  but  out  of 
pri no i pie  of  h.»u«»r.  This  is  the  seiTn-t  spriiii; 
i.kt  pukIii.'n  ihfui  forward;  and  tlie  superiority 
hieli  lh«'y  ^.'lin  ,ti>«>V(*  the  un<listingui>heil  many, 
oe-*  in»»n*  th-m  ii*ii:iir  thoM.*  W(»unds  they  have 
.■Cfivwl  in  the  com  hat.  It  is  Mr.  Waller's  opin- 
>n,  tliat  JulniH  Ca^-^ar,  had  he  not  been  master 
f  the  RiHuan  empire,  would,  in  all  probability, 
arc  made  an  excellent  wrestler : 


Great  Jnlina,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  liad  led ; 
He  that  the  world  subda'd,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  ac- 
cidents of  art  and  knowledge ;  had  he  not  met 
with  those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emula- 
tion would  have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  enterpnse 
of  a  lower  nature.  Since  therefore  no  man's  lot  ib 
so  unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a  thou- 
sand accidents  may  either  forward  or  disappoint 
his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks,  a  pleasant  and 
inoffensive  speculation,  to  consider  a  great  man  as 
divested  of  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
fortune,  and  to  brin^  him  down  in  one's  imagina- 
tion to  that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which 
bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  high  one 
he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one  may  view 
him  exercisine  in  miniature  those  talents  of  nature, 
which  beinff  drawn  out  by  education  to  their  full 
length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of  some  im- 
portant employment.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness, 
as  may  Seem  e^ual  to  the  possible  extent  of  his 
improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  man  with  a  general  ap- 
petite of  glory,  education  determines  it  to  this  or 
that  particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction 
is  not,  I  think,  in  any  instance  more  observable 
than  in  the  variety  of  outsides  and  new  appear- 
ances, which  the  modish  part  of  the  world  are 
obliged  to  provide,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
remarkable ;  for  anything  glaring  and  particular, 
either  in  behavior  or  apparel,  is  known  to  have 
this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the  eye,  and  will 
not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so  adorned 
without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  has  like- 
wise, upon  this  account,  been  frequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out 
of  a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to 
be  there  as  his  neighbor,  because  it  supposes  the 
person  not  eminent  enoueh  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
To  this  passionate  fonaness  for  distinction  are 
owing  various  frolicsome  and  irregular  practices, 
as  sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exploits,  oreaking 
of  windows,  singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch, 
getting  drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great  number 
of  horses;  with  many  other  enterprises  of  the  like 
fiery  nature;  for  certainly  many  a  man  is  more 
rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would  willingly  be, 
were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their 
approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in 
human  nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man 
with  experience  and  old  aee,  the  season  when  it 
might  be  expected  he  should  be  wisest;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  receive  any  of  those  lessening  cir- 
cumstances wliich  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse 
the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood;  I  mean 
the  passion  lor  getting  moiiey,  exclusive  of  the 
character  of  tJie  proviaent  fatner,  the  affectionate 
huslnind.  or  tlie  generous  friend.  It  may  be  re- 
inarktHl,  for  the  comfort  of  honest  poverty,  that 
this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who  nave  but  few 
good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This  is  a 
weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity, 
good-nature,  and  the  advant.a^s  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, are  incompatible  with  avarice.  It  is 
strange  to  stn?  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion 
kills  all  the  noble  Kentimenta  and  generous  am- 
I  bitions  that  adorn  human  nature;  it  renders  the 
.  man  who  is  overrun  with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel 
•  masUT,  a  severe  parent,  and  unsociable  husband, 
i  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.    But  it  is  mora 
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to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an  absurd  ^  have  neither  mistaken  our  courae^  nor  fkUen  iflto  ^ 


passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious  af- 
fection of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances to  bo  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so 
this  passion,  contrary  to  most  others,  affects  ap- 
plause, by  avoiding  all  show  and  appearance:  for 


calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider  it  19 
further  than  as  it  interposes  in  the  affun  of  tkil 
life)  is  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  ▼en*' 

^ .  _^  ^  ^  ration;  as  it  settles  the  various  pretensions,  sad 

this  reason  it  will  not  sometimes  enauru  even  the  !  otherwise  interfering  interests  of  mortsl  men,  sad 
common  decencies  of  apparel.  "A  covetous  man  '  thereby  consult  tas  harmony  and  order  of  the 
will  call  himself  poor,  that  you  may  soothe  his  '  mat  community;  as  it  nves  a  man  room  to  plij 
Tsnity  by  contradicting  him."  Love  and  the  de-  his  part  and  exert  his  abilities  ;  as  it  animates  tD 
sire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they  actions  truly  Uodable  in  themselTes,  in  their  rf- 
■re  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most  delicate  fects  beneficial  to  society :  as  it  inspires  rationil 
and  rational  passions.  It  is  true,  the  wise  man  ambition,  correct  love  and  elegant  ""  *-  " 
who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a  private  | 

life,  for  honor  and  disrnity,  allured  by  the  splen- :  — ^^— 

dor  of  a  court,  and  we  unfelt  weight  of  public  { 

:No.29 
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Nolliim  nanMn  abeit  it  dt  pmdeptfa 

Juv.,  BaL  X,  ML 

Pnid«noe  mippUet  the  want  of  tmrj  gMxL 

I  HAVE  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  wol 
laid  open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  b^ 
twoen  that  of  the  wise  man,  and  that  of  the  fooL 
There  are  infinite  reveries,  numberless  esrtrsTir 
gances,  and  a  perpetual  train  of  yanities  whiA 
pass  through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  thii 
the  first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoo^tl 
for  conversation,  by  suppressing  some,  and  con- 
municatine  others;  whereas  the  other  lets  then  iD 
indifferently  fiy  out  in  words.  This  sort  of  dis> 
cretion,  however,  has  no  place  in  private  codtW' 
sation  between  intimate  friends.  On  sach  ooes* 
sions  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  tk 
weakest;  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a  friend il 
nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

TuUy  has  therefore  ver^  justly  exposed  a  f» 
cept  delivered  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  ms 
should  live  with  his  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  11 
mi^ht  leave  him  room  to  oecome  his  friend;  asi 
wiui  his  friend  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  be  ba- 
came  his  enemy,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  ti 
hurt  him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which  it> 
gards  our  behavior  toward  an  enemy,  is  indflri 
very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential ;  bat 
with  disappointments  fn  his  way;  but  he  who  is  I  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  regaras  our  behaiiv 
actuated  by  a  noble  principle;  wnose  mind  is  so  !  toward  a  fnend,  savors  more  of  cunning  than  d 
far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  prospect  of  his  conn-  discretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  At 
try's  good ;  who  is  enamored  with  that  praise  great^ist  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoai 
wnich  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of  virtue,  and  of  conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Beside  thtfi 
yalues  not  those  acclamations  which  are  not 
seconded  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own 
mind ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which 
Providence  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet, 
would  willingly  aavance  himself  by  justifiable  ;  the  person  who  confidi'd  in  him. 
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or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  ; 
greatness  to  discern  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  de- 
sirous of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurr^  of 
life,  that  he  may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  prudence 
in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse, 
nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take 
up  again  with  pleasure;  and  yet  if  human  life  be 
not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes 
and  fears,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stacr- 
natinff  in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  security.  It 
is  a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  de- 
sires turned  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and 
masculine  spints  in  the  vigor  of  youth  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar 
themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  tneir  de- 
sires will  move  downward,  and  they  will  feel 
themselves  actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  pas- 
sion. Thus,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it 
will  not  therefore  cease  to  grow,  but  will  quickly 
shoot  out  at  the  bottom.  The  man  indeed  who 
goes  into  the  world  only  with  the  narrow  views. 
of  self-interest,  who  catcnes  at  the  applause  of  an 
idle  multitude,  as  he  can  find  no  solid  contentment 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  he  deserves  to  meet 


when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and,  as  At 
son  of  Sirach  calls  him,*  "a  bewrayer  of  secratab" 
the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  pcrfidiotf- 
iietfs  of  the  friend,  rather  than  the  indiscictioB  of 


means  to  a  more  rising  and  advantageous  ground; 
such  a  man  is  warmed  with  a  generous  emulation; 
it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in  bin  to  wish  and  to 
endeavor  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be 
equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent 
into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of 
doing  great  good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  care  of  education  to  infuse  into 
the  untainted  youth  early  notions  of  justice  and 
honor,  that  so  the  possible  advantages  of  good 


Dit«cretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  wofit, 
but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  action,  and  is  Uki 
an  under-agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  diiMt 
us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  At 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  ss  dif> 
cretion;  it  is  this  indited  which  gives  a  value  to  all 
the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  prDpff 
times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Witboit 
it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinenci 


parb<  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  .  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness:  the  be«t  parti 
to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business  :  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  enoiii 
of  religion  and  philosopny  not  so  much  to  ex- ,  anu  active  to  his  own  prejudice, 
tinguisn  our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  direct"      "'^       '         *'        "'  '         ' 

them  to  valuable  well-chos«»n  objects.  "Wlien  these 
have  pointed  out  to  us  which  cours**  we  may  law- 
fully steer,  it  is  no  hann  to  set  out  all  our  sail ;  if 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  advensity  sliould  rise 
upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  maki*  the  haven 
wnere  we  would  be,  it  will  however  prove  no  small 
ooaaolatioB  to  us  in  these  circumstances^  that  we 


Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  matter 
of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  dis- 
creet man  finds  out  the  talents  of  those  he  con- 
verses with,  and  knows  how  to  apply  them  t» 
proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  p■^ 
ticular  communities  and  mvisions  of  men,  we  isif 

*  Eocles.,  Ti,  9,  zxviV  IT. 
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it  18  the  discreet  man,  not  tho  witty, 
med,  nor  the  brave,  who  ^i(k>8  the 

,  and  givcH  measures  to  the  Mociety. 

ETeat  talents,  but  void  of  discri'tiou, 
pnemuB  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 

an  irresistible  foice,  which  for  want 
r  no  use  to  him. 

man  has  all  other  perf(*ctionfl,  and 
ition,  he  will  be  of  no  great  conHe- 
he  world ;  but  if  he  has  this  single 
Section,  and  but  a  eommon  share  of 
ay  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  particular 
Te. 

me  time  that  I  tliink  discretion  the 
talent  a  roan  can  be  inaHter  of.  I  look 
ig  t4>  bo  the  accomplishment  of  little, 
i«rou8  minds.     Discretion  points  out 

ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
laudable  metluKls  of  attaiiiin|^  them. 
(  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks 
'hich  may  make  them  succeed.  Dis- 
large  and  extended  viewi,  and  like  a 

eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon. 
L  kind  of  short-si^htcflnesM,  that  dis- 
iniitest  objects  which  arc  near  at  hand, 
ible  to  di.>«cern  thin<rfi  at  a  distance. 
the  more  it  is  discovert>d,  gives  a 
jrity  to  the  person  who  posstMses  it. 
icn  it  is  once  detected,  lones  its  force, 

a  man  incapable  of  briii|;;ing  alwHit 
vents  which  no  might  have  done,  had 
ily  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the 
'  reaxioii,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the 
:•:  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
ut  after  (»ur  inime(li<ite  iiitt'rests  and 
cretion  ir^only  found  in  men  cif  strong 
hhI  understandings:  cunniii«^  is  often 
til  in  brut<»s  tlieiiis«'lves,  and  in  per- 
e  but  the  fewest  ri-nmves  fnmi  thoin. 
ining  is  onlv  the  mimic  of  <liscn*tion, 
IS  u|Hin  wealc  men,  in  the  same  man- 
city  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and 
risdoiu. 
»f  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 

him  l(Mik  forward  into  futurity,  nnd 
at  will  1m'  his  condition  millions  of 
as  well  as  what  it  is  at  ] ►resent.  He 
the  mi'^ery  or  hap])iiM"is  whicli  are  re- 
bim  in  another  worhl,  lose  nothing 
ity  by  U-ing  at  so  grrat  di-^ianre  from 
ybjivts  do  nol  npjK'ar  little  to  hitn  Ur- 
in*  RMnote.  He  consld'Ts  that  those 
d  pains  which  lie  iiid  in  eternity,  ap- 
i!r  to  him  eviTv  nionicnt,  and  will  be 

him  in  their  fwll  Wright  and  measure. 

tlx«is«*  pains  and  ph-asures  which  he 

very  instant.  For  this  reiO-son  he  is 
H.*cure  to  himself  that  whicii  is  the 
inc*ss  of  his  naiun'.  and  the  ultimate 
is  U'ing.  He  carries  his  thotights  to 
ev<'ry  art  ion.  and  t'on«»idt'rs  thi*  most 
ell  as  the  mn<^t  immediate  ctfects  of  it. 
Um  everv  little  pros|K»cl  of  gain  and 
rhich  ottrrs  its^'ll"  hrre,  if  he  ihK-s  not 
■isteut  with  his  views  of  a  hen^after. 
lis  ho]H>.'«  an-  full  of  immortality,  his 

lar^rt*  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct 
•ne  who  kuows  his  true  intert*st,  and 
ue  it  by  pnifxT  m<-tho<ls. 

thises«iav  upon  di-^rn-t ion,  considered 
1  accomi>lishmi*nt  and  as  a  virtue,  and 
•re  described  it  in  its  full  extent  ;  not 

convi'rsant  al>out  worldly  affairs,  but 
I  our  whole  exi^tencf  ;  nol  only  as  it 
•  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in 

director  of  a  reasonable  lN.*inif.  It  is 
:,  that  discretion  is  rcpresenlud  by  the 


wise  man,  who  sometimes  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  discretion,  and  sometimes  under  that  of 
wisdom.  It  is  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  paper),  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain. 
Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  acquisition 
easy ;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apo- 
cryphiU  writer  whom  I  quoted  in  my  last  Satur- 
day's paper,*  "Wisdom  is  glorious,  and  never 
faaeth  away,  yet  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that 
love  her.  and  found  of  such  as  seek  her.  She 
preventeth  them  that  desire  her,  in  making  her- 
self first  known  unto  them.  He  that  seekcth  her 
early,  shall  have  no  great  travel ;  for  he  shaU  find 
her  sitting  at  his  doors.  To  think  therefore  upon 
her  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso  watch- 
eth  for  her  shall  auickly  be  without  care.  For 
she  goetli  about  seeKing  such  as  are  worthy  of  her, 
showeth  herself  favon3)ly  unto  them  in  the  ways, 
and  meeteth  them  in  every  thought."-— 0. 


No.  226.]     MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1711. 

Mntiun  art  pictora  poema. 

A  picture  ta  a  poem  witboat  words. 

fl  HAVE  very  often  lamented,  and  hinted  my 
sorrow  in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of 
painting  is  made  sq  little  use  of  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  manners.  When  we  consider  that  it 
places  the  action  of  the  person  represented  in  the 
most  agreeable  aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not 
only  expn^ss  the  passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon 
him  who  is  drawn,  but  has,  under  those  features, 
the  height  of  the  painter's  imagination,  what 
strong  images  of  virtue  and  humanity  might  we 
not  expect  would  be  instilled  into  the  mind  from 
the  lal>ors  of  the  pencil  ?  This  is  a  poetry  which 
would  be  understood  with  much  less  capacity,  and 
less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is  taugnt  by  wri- 
ting ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  generally  perverted,  and 
that  admirable  skill  prostituted  to  tne  basest  and 
most  unworthv  ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for 
))eholding  the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the  best 
wrought  bacchanal,  the  images  of  sleeping  Cn- 
pids,  languishing  Nymphs,  or  any  of  tne  repre- 
sentations of  god»,  goddesses,  demi-gods,  satyrs, 
Polyphemes,  sphvnxes,  or  fauns  ?  But  if  the  vir- 
tues and  vices,  which  are  sometimes  pretended  to 
\»e  represented  under  such  draughts,  were  given  ut 
by  the  painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose  actiods 
have  rendered  them  laudable  or  infamous  ;  we 
should  not  see  a  good  history  piece  without  re- 
ceiving an  instnictivo  lecture.  There  needs  no 
otlier  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testimony  of 
every  reasonable  creature  who  has  seen  the  car- 
toons in  her  majesty's  gallery  at  Hampton-court. 
These  are  ri'presentations  of  no  less  actions  than 
those  of  our  blesscnl  Savior  and  his  apostles.  As 
I  now  sit  and  recollect  tho  warm  images  which  the 
admirable  Raphael  had  raised,  it  is  impossible, 
even  from  the  faint  traces  in  one's  memory  of 
what  one  has  not  sei>n  these  two  yearn,  to  be  un- 
moved at  the  horror  and  reverence  which  appear 
in  the  whole  assembly  when  the  mercenary  roan 
fell  down  dead ;  at  the  amasement  of  the  man 
l)om  blind,  when  he  first  received  sight :  or  at  the 
graceless  indignation  of  the  sorcerer,  when  he  is 


*  WiMlom  of  IV>loinnn.  rhnp.  vi,  vcr.  12 — ^10. 

fThf  fi)Ms.'ulatJ(m  wm  writtni  with  tlie  jrnwroaf  dxtign  tit 
prximoting  a  KuhiHnipUon  jiut  then  net  on  foot  for  bsTini;  ths 
rnrt(itm!«  of  KapbMl  copied  and  cnfcrared  bj  SIciikir  Klocda 
I)i>iif;nj,  who  had  \tr*n  niTiied  orer  from  Rome  DVMTeral  of 
the  ivibility,  and  to  whom  tiM  Q^oaciii  \ia4  ^i«n.  ms  Vr 
for  that  pozposs. 
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stnick  blind.  The  lame,  when  they  first  find 
•trengtli  in  their  feet,  stand  doubtful  of  tlieir  new 
rigor.  The  heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  these 
great  things  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  infirmities 
which  they  relieve,  but  no  value  of  themselves 
who  administer  to  their  weakness.  They  know 
themselves  to  be  but  instruments  ;  and  the  gener- 
ous distn>ss  they  are  painted  in  when  divine  hon- 
ors arc  offered  to  them,  is  a  representation  in  the 
most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to  the  Athenians, 
with  what  wonderful  art  arc  almost  all  the  differ- 
ent tempers  of  mankind  represented  in  that  ele- 
gant auaieiice  ?  You  see  one  credulous  of  all  that 
18  said ;  another  wrapped  up  in  deep  suspense ; 
another  saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  wnat  he 
says ;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  destroys  a 
favorite  opinion  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up; 
another  wholly  convinced,  and  holding  out  his 
hands  in  rapture ;  while  the  s^cnerality  attend, 
and  wait  for  tlio  opinion  of  tlioHe  who  are  of 
leading  characters  in  the  assembly.  I  will  not 
pretend  so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on  which 
18  drawn  the  appearance  of  our  blessed  Lord  after 
his  resurn»ction.  Present  authority,  lato  suffer- 
ings, humility,  and  majestic,  despotic  command, 
and  divine  love,  are  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial 
aspect.  The  figures  of  the  eleven  apostles  are  all 
in  the  same  passion  of  admiration,  but  discover  it 
differently  according  to  their  characters.  Peter  re- 
ceives his  master's  orders  on  his  knees  with  an 
admiration  mixed  with  a  more  particular  atten- 
tion :  the  two  next  with  a  more  open  ecstasy, 
though  still  constrained  by  an  awe  of  the  Divine 

Eresencc.  The  beloved  disciple,  whom  I  take  to 
e  the  right  of  the  two  first  figures,  has  in  his 
countenance  wonder  drowned  in  love :  and  the 
last  personage,  whose  back  is  toward  the  specta- 
tor, and  his  side  toward  the  presence,  one  would 
fancy  to  be  St.  Thomas,  as  aoashed  by  the  con- 
science of  his  former  difiidence,  which  perplexed 
concern  it  is  ]K>ssible  Raphael  thought  too  iiard  a 
task  to  draw,  but  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
difficulty  to  describe  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest 
piety  in  the  painter  ;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  re- 
ligious mind  are  expressed  in  a  manner  much 
more  forcible  than  can  possibly  be  performed  by 
the  most  moving  elo^uenc^?.  These  invaluable 
pieces  art!  very  justly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
and  most  pious  sovereign  in  the  world  ;  and  can- 
not be  tlie  frequent  object  of  every  one  at  their  own 
leisure  :  but  as  an  engraver  is  to  the  painter  what 
a  printer  is  to  the  author,  it  is  worthy  her  majes- 
ty s  name  that  she  has  encoura«^  that  noble 
artist,  Monsieur  Dorigny,  tf»  publish  these  works 
of  Raphael.  We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece 
of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  f  think,  is  held^ 
work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  hv.  ridiculous  in  our  people 
of  condition,  after  their  large  bounties  to  foreign- 
ers of  no  name  or  merit,  should  they  overlook  this 
occasion  of  having,  for  a  trifling  subscription,  a 
work  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sens(>  to 
l)ehold,  without  l)oing  warmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  inspired  by  love,  admira- 
tion, compassion,  coiitoniptof  this  world,  and  ex- 
pectation of  a  better. 

It  iH  certainly  the  greatest  honor  we  can  do  our 
country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of  merit  who  ap- 
ply to  us  with  mmlesty  and  diflidence.  which 
generally  accompanies  merit.  No  opportunity  of 
this  kincl  ought  to  bt*  neglected,  and  a  modest  be- 
havior should  alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do 
not  lose  something  excellent  under  that  disadvan- 
tage in  the  possessor  of  that  quality.  My  skill 
in  pmiiitings,  where  one  is  not  directed  by  tne  pas- 


'4L 

sion  of  the  picture,  is  so  inconsiderable,  thit  I  mS; 
in  very  ffreat  perplexity  when  I  offer  to  speak^l^ 
any  performances  of  painters  of  landscapes,  hii9^  ** 
ings,  or  single  figures.    This  makes  me  staloU 
how  to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Bonl  cfr 
poses  to  sale  by  mnetion  on  Wednesday  neit  h 
Chandos-street :  bqt  having  heard  him  commend* 
ed  by  those  who  hm  bought  of  him  beretofoR, 
for  great  integrity  in  his  dealing,  and  oTerhodi 
him  himself  (though  a  laudable  painter)  isy, 
nothing  of  bis  ovn  was  fit  to  come  into  the  roon 
with  those  he  had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  losen 
occasion  of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  unittiBg     i 
to  speak  of  his  auction. — T.  ' 


No.  297.J     TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  90, 1711 

Wratch  that  I  ami  ah,  whither  ahaU  I  so? 

Will  you  not  hear  me,  nor  ngaxd  1117  woe? 

I'll  Htrip,  and  throw  me  from  yon  rock  so  hi^         ^     , 

Where  Olpis  sltii  to  watch  the  ecalv  trj.  '    A 

Should  I  be  drown'd,  or  'ao^w  with  ma  avaj. 

If  cur'd  of  lore,  yoa,  tyrant,  would  ba  gi^w— TkBOOL 

In  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made  meotiot 
of  a  place  called  The  Lover's  Leap,  which  I  find 
has  raised  a  great  curiosity  among  several  of  mf 
correspondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this  Ic^ 
was  used  to  be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Lu- 
cas. This  Leucas  was  fonnerly  a  part  of  Acff* 
nania,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  oTertloved 
and  washed  away ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  ii 
divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  islssd 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  The  promontory  of  this  island 
from  whence  the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  forawdf 
called  Leucato.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  knoff 
both  the  island  and  the  promontory  by  their  vanAr 
em  titles,  he  will  find  in  his  map  the  ancii^ 
island  of  Leucas  under  the  name  of  St  Maan^ 
and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucato  under  At 
name  of  the  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  eDga^r<.j  tlius  far  in  antiquitj,! 
must  observe  that  Theocritus,  in  the  motto  preued 
to  my  paper,  describes  one  of  the  despairing  sho* 
herds  addressing  himself  to  his  mistress  after  tM 
following  manner:  "Alas!  what  will  become  cf 
me  I  wretch  that  I  am !  Will  you  not  hear  nttl 
ril  throw  off  my  clothes,  and  take  a  leap  into  tM 

Sart  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much  frequented  tff 
Ipis  the  fisherman.  And  though  I  should  «■* 
cape  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  wtti 
it.^'  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  critics  to  detenwH 
whether  the  place,  which  this  shepherd  so  palti^ 
ularly  points  out,  was  not  the  aboTe-mentionel 
Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other  lover's  leap,  wbiA 
was  supposed  to  have  had  tht;  same  effect.  I  ctf* 
not  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  tki 
shepherd  means  nothing  further  here  than  thatk 
would  drown  himself,  since  he  represento  the  ism 
of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding,  that  if  hi 
should  escape  with  life  he  knows  his  mistrM 
would  be  pleased  with  it:  which  is,  accordhig 
to  our  interpretation,  that  she  would  rejoice  saj 
way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  trouUesoot 
to  fier. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present  Bf 
reader  with  some  letters  which  I  hare  leceifw 
upon  this  subject.  The  first  is  sent  me  by  a  pt^* 
sician. 

"  Ma.  SpRCTAToa, 

"  The  lover's  leap,  which  you  mention  in  year 
22,1d  paper,  was  generally,  I  belieye,  a  yeiy  €iB^     . 
tual  cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  forill    ^ 
other  evils.    In  short.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was  tuck 
a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  bi 
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■um  for  Leander.  A  man  is  in  no  danger  of 
■king  his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  pra- 
it  it.  I  know  very  well  the  wonders  which 
sieni  authors  relate  concerning  this  leap ;  and 
particular,  that  Tery  many  persons  who  tried  it, 
aped  not  only  witn  their  livw  but  their  limbs. 
by  this  means  they  eot  rid  iaf  Aeir  love,  though 
nay  in  part  be  ascribed  to  tliexeasons  you  give 
it ;  why  may  not  we  suppose  that  the  cold  bath, 

0  whicn  they  plunged  themielves,  had  also 
na  ahare  in  their  cure  T  A  letp  Into  the  sea,  or 
a  any  creek  of  salt  waters,  yerj  often  gives  a 
r  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the 
od ;  for  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  dis- 
ipera  which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I 
Lid  produce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
Jior,  in  which  the  frenzy  produced  by  love  is 
Dpared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  tne  biting 
a  mad  dog.    But  as  this  comparison  is  a  little 

1  coarse  for  your  paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it 
n  cited  to  ridicule  the  autlior  who  has  made 
i  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  desire  you  to 
isider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by  these 
9  different  causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may 
;  yery  properly  be  cured  by  the  same  means. 

"I  am,  Sir, 
fear  most  humble  servant,  and  Well-wisher, 

"iEsCULAPlUS." 

bu  SivcTAioa, 

'  I  am  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love.  My 
rr  is  very  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you 
>  neads  of  it :  A  joung  gentleman,  after  having 
do  bis  applications  to  me  for  three  ymn  to- 
iler, and  niled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams 
happiness,  some  few  days  since  married  another. 
ij  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  your  pro- 
otonr  lies,  which  you  call  The  Lover's  Leap, 
1  wnether  one  may  wo  to  it  by  land?  But, 
a !  I  am  afraid  it  hoA  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a 
man  of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief  in 
ing  such  a  leap,  than  in  singing  a  hymn  to 
noa.  So  that  1  must  cry  out  with  Dido  in 
f den's  Virgil : 

Ah  I  emel  beaT'n,  that  made  no  care  lor  lore  I 

"  Your  disconsolate  Servant, 

"  Athx!!  AIS." 

bsnca  Sfictatub, 

'  My  heart  is  so  full  of  lofcs  and  passions  for 
«.  Owinifrid,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun 
Lh  cholors  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
ppiness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed 

oy  treat  cranfather  upon  the  pottom  of  a  hill) 
fatther  distance  but  twenty  milo  from  the  Lofer's 
ap.  I  would  indeed  indeafor  to  proak  my  neck 
on  it  on  purpose.  Now,  good  Mister  Spictatur 
Great  Pntain,you  must  know  it  there  is  in  Caer- 
rronshtre  a  fery  pig  mountain,  the  clory  of  all 
lies,  which  is  named  Penmainniauro,  and  you 
ist  also  know,  it  is  no  great  journey  on  foot 
m  one  ;  but  the  road  is  stony  and  had  for  shoes. 
<w,  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain 
ery  high  rock  (like  a  parish  steeple),  that  com- 

a  huge  deal  over  the  sea  ;  so  when  I  am  in  my 
Uncholies,  and  I  do  throw  myself  from  it,  I  do 
lire  my  fery  gcK>d  friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Spic- 
or,  if  I  shall  be;  cure  of  ruy  griefous  lofes  ;  for 
ere  is  the  sea  clear  as  glass,  and  as  creen  as  a 
k.  Then  likewise  if  w>e  drown  and  preak  my 
:k,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me  afterward. 
%j  be  tj)eedy  in  your  answers,  for  I  am  in  cret^e 
lie,  and  it  is  my  teaires  to  do  my  pusiness  with- 
i  loea  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  affec- 
niy  your  eyer  lofing  friend, 

"  DAyTTH  AP  SHaXKTN*." 


"  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  brought  me  to  Lon- 
don, but  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so  have  made 
my  resolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  before  the 
!  frosta  begin;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colas." 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against 
I  love  than  sober  aavice,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Uudibras  and  Don  Qnixote  may  be  as  effectual  to 
;  cure  the  extravagances  of  this  passion,  as  any  of 
the  old  philosophers.  I  shall  therefore  publish 
very  speedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Qreek  ma- 
nuscript, which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those  records 
which  were  kept  in  the  little  temple  of  Apollo, 
that  stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The 
reader  will  nnd  it  to  be  a  summary  account  of  se- 
veral persons  who  tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of 
the  success  they  found  in  it.  As  there  seem  to  be 
in  it  some  anachronisms,  and  deviations  from  the 
ancient  orthography,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied 
myself  that  it  is  autnentic,  and  not  rather  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters,  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurions 
works  or  this  nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of 
precaution,  because  I  know  there  arc  several  wri- 
ters of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail 
to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  trip- 
ping m  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. — O. 


No.  228.]  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1711. 

Perconctatorem  fUgito,  nam  garrului  Idem  est. 

Uoa.  1  £p.  xTiii,  60. 

Th*  inqniiltiTe  will  bUb;  from  rach  refrain: 
Their  leaky  earn  no  cefl^t  can  retain.— ^bau>. 

Thebx  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of 
speech,  a  tolerably  good  capacity  for  conceiving 
what  is  said  to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
behavior  in  all  the  occurrences  of  common  life: 
but  naturally  very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and 
therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assist- 
ances. Of  this  make  is  that  man  who  is  very  in- 
quisitive. You  may  often  observe,  that  though 
he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  anj  man  upon  anything 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  cannot  trust 
to  the  range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  him- 
self upon  that  foundation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new 
inquiries.  Thus,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for 
the  most  polite  convernation,  you  shall  see  him 
very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey,  giving  au 
account  of  the  many  revolutions  in  his  horse's 
health,  what 'potion  he  made  him  take,  how  that 
agreed  with  him,  how  afterward  he  came  to  his 
stomach  and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  imperti- 
nence; and  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to 
him  on  the  most  important  truths.  This  humor 
is  far  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though  it  may 
subject  him  to  raillery;  for  he  generally  falls  in 
witn  a  person  who  seems  to  be  bom  for  him,  which 
is  your  talkative  fellow.  It  is  so  ordered,  that 
there  is  a  secret  bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of 
different  sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply 
each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honor  the  otiier 
day  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisi- 
tive man  look  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
approach  of  one  of  these  talkers.  The  man  of 
ready  utterance  sat  down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his 
heaa,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  making  an  uneasy 
countenance  he  began:  "  There  is  no  manner  of 
news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night;  whether 
I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not,  but  J  fancy  I  do 
not  wear  shoes  thick  enough  for  the  weather,  and 
I  have  coughed  all  this  week.  IV  YVk>i%\i  Va  «o,iat 
the  costom  of  washVng  my  Yiead'wuAet  %sA  %>usk> 
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mer  with  cold  water,  prevents  any  injury  from  the 
season  entering  that  way;  so  it  must  come  in  at 
my  feet;  but  I  take  no  not  ice  uf  it:  as  it  comes  so 
it  goes.  Most  of  our  evils  proceed  from  too  much 
tenderness;  and  our  faces  are  naturally  us  little 
able  to  resist  the  cold  as  otlier  parts.  The  Indian 
answered  very  well  to  a  European,  who  asked 
him  how  he  could  go  naked:  'I  am  all  face.'"' 

I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welcome  to  my 
general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence 
oould  have  been;  but  somebody  calling  our  talker 
to  another  part  of  Uie  room,  the  inquirer  told  the 
next  man  who  sat  bv  him.  that  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
who  was  just  gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his 
head  in  cold  water  every  morning;  and  so  repeat- 
ed almost  verbatim  all  that  had  been  said  to  nim. 
The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the  funnels  of 
conversation;  they  cfo  not  take  in  anything  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 
They  are  the  channels  through  which  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  is  spoken  in  town  are  conveyed. 
Such  as  are  offended  at  them,  or  think  they  suf- 
fer by  their  behavior,  may  themselves  meiia  that 
inconvenience,  for  they  are  not  a  malicious  p(>ople, 
and  if  you  will  supply  them,  you  may  contradict 
anything  they  have  said  before  by  their  own 
mouths.  A  furtlier  account  of  a  thing  is  one  of 
the  gratefulest  goods  that  can  arrive  to  them;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  they  are  more  particular  than  to 
say,  "  The  town  will  have  it,  or  1  have  it  from  a 

food  hand; "  so  that  there  is  room  for  the  town  to 
now  the  matter  more  particularly,  and  for  a  l)et- 
ter  hand  to  contradict  what  was  said  by  a  good 
one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humor  more  ridiculous 
than  in  a  father,  who  has^>een  earnestly  solicitous 
to  have  an  account  how  his  son  has  passc-d  his  lei- 
sure hours;  if  it  be  in  a  way  thoroughly  insignifi- 
cant, there  cannot  be  a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer 
discovers  in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his 
own  steps.  But  this  humor  among  men  is  niost 
pleasant  when  they  are  saying  something  which 
18  not  wholly  projM?r  for  a  third  person  to  hear, 
and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent.  The  otlier  dav 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  young  follow,  ani 
two  gentlemen  of  this  species  immediately  fell  a 
whispering  his  pedigree.  1  could  overfuar  by 
breaks,  "She  was  his  aunt;"  then  an  answ<fr, 
«•  Aye,  she  was,  of  the  mother's  side;  '*  then  again, 
in  a  little  lower  voice,  "  His  father  wore  generally 
a  darker  wig; "  answer,  *•  Not  much,  but  tliis  gen- 
tleman wears  higher  heels  to  his  shoes." 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such 
merely  from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations, 
there  is  nothing,  methinks,  so  dangerous  as  to 
communicate  secn»t«  to  them;  for  the  same  temper 
of  inquiry  makes  them  as  impertinently  commu- 
nicative; but  no  man,  though  he  converses  with 
them,  need  put  himself  in  their  iK)wer,  for  they 
will  be  contented  witli  matters  of  less  moment  as 
well.  When  there  is  fuel  enough,  no  matter  what 
it  is. Thus  the  ends  of  sentences  in  the  news- 
papers, as  "This  wants  confirmation,"— " This 
occasions  many  speculations,"  and  "Time  will 
discover  the  event,^'  are  read  by  them,  and  consid- 
ered not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humor  accom- 
panied with  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowing  what 
passes  without  turning  it  to  any  use  in  the  world 
out  merely  their  own  entertainment.  A  mind 
which  is  gratified  this  way  is  adapted  to  humor 
and  pleasantry,  and  formed  for  an  unconcerned 
character  in  the  world;  and,  like  myself,  to  be  a 
mere  Spectator.  This  curiosity,  without  malice 
or  self-interest,  lays  up  in  tlie  imagination  a  maga- 
aine  of  circumstances  which  cannot  but  entertain 
when  tbey  are  produced  in  conversation.    If  one 


to  know,  from  the  man  of  the  fint  qaalit]r< 
the  meanest  servant,  the  different  intri|piea,  ~  ^ 
mcnts,  pleasures,  and  interests  of  mankind*  ^ 
it  not  be  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  imi  _ 
ble  to  enjoy  so  constant  a  farce,  as  the  obaenrii^ 
mankind  much  more  different  from  themselves  ii 
their  secret  thoughts  and  public  aetiona,  than  ii 
their  nightcaps  and  long  periwigs  ? 


"Ma.  Spectatob, 

"  Plutarch  telli  us,  that  Caius  Qracchna,  fl| 

Roman,  was  freQoeutly  hurried  by  his  pantitMl 
into  so  loud  ana  tumultuous  a  way  of  apeakia^ 
and  so  strained  his  voice,  as  not  to  oe  able  to  pn^ 
ceed.  To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an  ingeni- 
ous servant,  b^  name  Licinius,  always  atleniu^g 
him  with  a  pitch-pipc,  or  instrument  to  regolati 
the  Yoicc;  who,  whenever  he  heard  his  maittr 
begin  to  be  high,  immediately  touched  a  soft  not^ 
at  which,  'tis  said,  Caius  would  preaentlj  shiti 
and  grow  calm.  ^ 

"  Upon  recollecting  this  story,  I  have  tnqwJ0^ 
wondered  that  this  useful  instrument  should  havf 
been  so  long  discontinued;  especially  since  vt 
find  that  this  good  office  of  Licinius  has  preserved 
his  memory  for  many  hundred  years,  which,  me- 
thinks, should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  i» 
vive  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet  for  his  ova 
credit.  It  may  be  objected,  Uiat  our  loud  talken 
are  so  fond  of  their  own  noise,  that  thej  woold 
not  take  it  well  to  be  checked  by  their  servanti. 
But  granting  this  to  be  tme,  surely  any  c^  thdx 
hearers  have  a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  noli 
in  their  own  defense.  To  be  short,  no  Liciniii 
appearing,  and  the  noise  increasing,  I  waa  lesolTcd 
to  give  this  late  long  vacation  to  tJie  good  of  aj 
country;  and  I  have  at  length,  by  the  •^'■— ■*• 
of  an  ingenious  artist  (who  works  for  the  Bopl 
Society),  almost  completed  my  design,  and  Hll 
be  ready  in  a  sliort  time  to  furnish  the  public  vit 
what  nuiulx'r  of  these  instruments  tnej  ploMb 
either  to  lodge  at  coffee-houses,  or  carry  for  tUl 
own  private  use.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  H| 
that  rc>!sp(Tt  to  several  |rentlemen,  who  I  knov  VB 
be  in  dai)}::er  of  offending  against  this  instrumasti 
to  ^ive  them  notice  of  itDy  private  letten»  is 
whfch  I  shall  only  write,  'get  a  Licinius.' 

"  I  should  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  ttii 
I  must  not  conclude  without  desiring  you  to  i^ 
cept  one  of  these  pipes,  which  shall  be  left  foryoi 
with  Buckley;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  aerrias- 
ble  to  you,  since  as  you  are  silent  youndf^yoi 
are  most  open  to  the  insults  of  the  noiay. 

"  I  am,  Sir»  etc, 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  n 
improvement  in  this  instrument,  there  will  be  t 
particular  note,  which  I  shall  call  a  huah-nole; 
and  that  is  to  be  made  use  of  against  a  long  stoiyr 
swearing,  obsceneness,  and  the  like."  T. 


!  No.  229.]    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  S9, 17U. 

Spint  adhuc  amor, 

YivuuUiuo  cuminirai  ualoFM 

JKolix  fidihun  pucllie.— Hob.  4  Od.  tz,  4. 

Nor  SapphoV  muoroas  flaoiM  <1ec^; 

Her  living  Ronpi  proaerre  their  chaining  tf^ 

Her  veno  rtill  brenthea  the 


Aico!fa  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antique 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  there  is  tkl 
.  trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost  the  anna,  Ua 
land  head;  but  discovers  such  an  exquisite  woft*  | 
I  man  ship  in  what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Ab- 
>  gelo  declared  he  had  learned  his  whole  art  tan  iL 
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bed  1m  itudied  it  ao  ittentiTelj;  that  he  mtdit. 
01  of  his  etatuoi,  and  even  his  pictures,  in  that 
ftD.  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase;  for 
im  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still  called 
chael  Angelo's  schooL 

k  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the 
Igeet  of  this  paper,  is  in  ae  gnat  reputation 
HBg  the  (wets  ana  critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure 
wre-mentioned  is  among  the  statuaries  and 
UDtsn.  Several  of  our  countiymen,  and  Mr. 
K|dsa  in  particular,  seem  very  oftea  to  have  co- 
ted  sfter  it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  and  in 
Inr  pocnas  upon  love. 

naterer  might  hare  been  the  occasion  of  this 
he  EngUsn  reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties 
if  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
■son  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.    I 
set  to  view  three  dioerent  copies  of  this 
'al  original:  the  first  is  a  translation  bj  Oa- 
ths second  by  Monsieur  BoiUau,  and  the 
f  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of  the 
to  Yenua  has  been  so  deservedly  admired.* 

AP  T.Kgm AM. 


Blest  M  th'  immortal  fods  ta  ks, 
The  Toath  who  t>iiidl7  Biti  bj  tMi^  _ 


AndliMn  ud  MM  thM  aU  tte  whIlB 
figOlj  tp9»k  and  awaatly  ■nOa. 

Twas  thli  deprlT'd  my  aonl  of  real, 
And  raiaad  laeh  tmnilta  in  mj  ~ 
9n  vhUa  I  gaa'd,  ia  tnupott  toat, 
Uj  traath  waa  goea^  mj  f oloa  waa  loat: 


nia  nlpar  aaae  dao  vldetar, 
nia,  it  na  aat.  aaperara  dlroa, 
QbI  aadtaaa  adranua  idantidom  ta 

IHwotat)  at  audit. 

Dolea Tidentem;  mlaeto  qnod  omnia 
Alali  aanaoa  mihl :  nam  limul  ta 
LmSi  adapazi,  nihil  aat  aopar  ml 

iluod  Utquar  ament. 


Uugua  aad  tofpa4 


Thialnnt 


tenoaa  mb  artoa 
aooitaaoopta 
gcmlnl  tegnnter 
Lamina  noete. 


%  Isamed  reader  will  know  rery  well  the 
NiM  why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed  in  Italic 
llMlft  end  if  he  compares  this  translation  with 
Parfipsal,  will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzas 

»|Mered  almost  word  for  word,  and  not  only 
ike  nine  elegance,  but  with  the  same  short 
^  at  expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
^tk»  end  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  I 
^sC  inegine  for  what  reason  Hadam  Dacier 
le  fold  na,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved 
fSn  in  Longinus,  since  it  is  manifest  to  any  one 
^  looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it,  that 
en  mnat  at  least  have  been  another  stansa, 
%idk  ie  not  transmitted  to  us. 
The  eeeood  translation  of  this  fraffment  which 
ihiU  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monsieur  iBoileau. 


I  (|nl  praa  do  toi,  poor  to!  aenla  aouplre : 
Qni  jaatt  do  plaiair  da  t'entandra  parier : 
^■i  t«  Toe  qnalqueitiia  douoament  lul  aooiira: 

darn  na  bonheor,  peuTent-Ua  I'agaler? 


I  da  vrina  an  Tafna  una  anbtUa  flamma 
par  hmt  mon  oorpa,  li^oi  qua  j«  te  Tola : 
dans  %m  dooz  tranaports,  ou  a'egare  mon  am«, 
InmTar  de  langoa^  Hi  da  toIz. 


Ub  avaet  eonfaa  ae  repand  anr  ma  Tua, 

Ja  a'antMia  plua.  je  tombe  en  de  doueaa  lai^piaan; 

■t  pale,  ana  halelne,  Interdite,  eaperdae, 

Vm  frfaaoB  ma  aaiaft,  Ja  trambla,  Je  me  meun. 


reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imita- 
BA  than  a  translation.  The  circumstances  do  not 
■  ee  thick  together  and  follow  one  another  wiUi 
■k  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original. 
1  dbeit.  Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the 
r*  ^t  not  all  the  passion  of  tnis  famous  frag- 
I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  present  my  reader 
i  As  English  translation. 

t^taetliiafatha  old  eoplaa,  and  baa  been  anmiUed  by 
■a  aa  aoava.  Bnt  In  a  eorioui  edition  of  Guvlhia, 
•daS  TaBka  in  1731.  aaU  to  ba  printed  flram  an  an- 

tUs  Una  ia  gkraa  thaa:  "*  Faat 


; 


My  beam  glowM;  the  anbtUe 
Ban  qnkk  throogh  all  mj  Tital 
O'er  my  dtan  eyaa  a  darknaai  hone; 
My  eara  with  hoUow  moxmun  rung. 

In  dewy  dampa  my  Umba  ware  diiird; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrora  thriU'd; 
My  feeble  polae  fiugot  to  play ; 
I  minted,  tank,  ana  died  away. 

Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  this  last 
translation,  I  shall  desire  my  learned  reader  to 
look  into  the  criticisms  which  Longinus  has  made 
upon  the  original.  By  that  means  he  will  know 
to  which  of  Uie  translations  he  ought  to  give  the 
preference.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this  translation 
IS  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sappho,  and  as 
near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  language  will 
possibly  suffer. 

Longinus  has  observed,  that  this  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances,  which  follow  one  an- 
other in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstand- 
ing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really 
such  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editon, 
through  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has 
taken  occasion  from  it  to  mention  a  circumstance 
related  by  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  famoua 
story  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  ini  love  with  Strato- 
nice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  dis- 
cover his  passion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  by  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasistratus,  the 
physician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  distempor 
oy  those  symptoms  of  love  which  he  bad  learned 
from  Sappho^  writings.  Stratonice  was  in  the 
room  of  tne  love-sick  prince,  when  these  symp- 
toms discovered  themselves  to  his  physician ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  very  different 
from  those  which  Sappho  here  describes  in  a 
lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  The  story  of  Antio- 
chus, is  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  add  the 
sequel  of  it,  which  lias  no  relation  to  my  present 
subject.— O. 
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Hominea  ad  deoii  nulla  ra  propioa  aeeedont,  quam  lalntaM 
bominibna  dando.— ^DU. 

Men  reaemble  the  goda  In  nothfaig  ao  much,  aa  In  doing 
good  to  their  ftUow-creatnrea. 

Human  nature  appeara  a  very  deformed,  or  a 
very  beautiful  object,  according  to  the  differant 
liffuts  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men 
ofinflamed  passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tearing 
one  another  to  pieces  by  open  violence,  or  under- 
mining each  otner  by  secret  treachery ;  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  punned  by  iffno- 
minious  and  dishonest  means;  when  we  behold 
men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it  were  for  the  destrue- 
tion  of  it;  we  are  even  ashamed  of  our  species, 
and  out  of  humor  with  our  own  being,  but  in 
another  light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good, 
and  benevolent,  full  of  a  generous  regard  for  the 

Sublic  prosperity,  compassionating  each  other's 
istresscs,  and  relieving  each  ot&r's  wants,  we 
can  hardly  believe  they  are  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  In  this  view  they  appear  gods  to  eaeh 
other,  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  power,  that 
of  doing  good;  and  the  greafieat  coin^liin«Dlw% 
have  ever  bean  able  to  make  to  on  owii\)»Xk%| 
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has  been  by  calliDg  this  disposition  of  mind  hii^  Torm  their  taste  something  more  ezactlj. 
manity.     We  cannot  but  obseire  a  pleasure  aris-  that  had  anr  true  relish  for  fine  writiiig> 


with  great  pfeasure  both  to  himself  and  t£em,iii 
over  together  with  them  the  bi^  Boman  hiils- 
rians,  poets,  and  orators,  and  point  out  their  bor 
remarkable  beantiee;  ^ve  them  a  short  scheme  of 
chronology,  a  little  view  of  geogrmphT,  medilik 
astronomy,  or^hat  else  might  htst  feed  the  hoj 
inquisitive  humor  so  natural  to  that  age.  Ban 
of  them  as  had  the  least  spark  of  genius*  wheo  it 
was  once  awakened  by  the  shinine  thoughts  nd 
great  sentiments  of  those  admired  writers,  etsld 
not,  I  believe,  be  easily  withheld  Ihmi  atiempliif 
that  more  difficult  sister  language,  whoae  ented 
beauties  they  would  have  heard  ao  often  oekbnlri 
as  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole  lesmi 
most  considerable  man  in  his  country:  when  1 1  world.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  would  be  leqoiifc 
call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  his  ;  to  exorcise  their  style  in  writing  any  little  piMi 
fortune,  though  that  is  very  plentiful,  but  to  his  that  ask  more  of  fancy  than  of  judgment:  tti 
integrity,  iustice,  gravity,  and  prudence;  his  ad-  that  frequently  in  their  native  language; 
Tice  is  usetul  to  me  in  business,  and  his  judgment  '  everj  one  metninks  should  be  most  coneci 
in  matters  of  learning.    His  fidelity,  truth,  and   cultivate,  especially  letters,  in  which  a  gentloMi 


ing  in  our  own  breast  upon  the  seeing  or  hearing 
of  a  generous  action,  even  when  we  are  wholly 
disinterested  in  it.  I  cannot  give  a  more  proper 
instance  of  this,  than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in 
which  he  recommends  a  friend  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner,  and  methinks  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle,  though 
each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been  so  many  hun- 
dred years  in  his  grave. 

"To  Mazdiits. 

'*  What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend  of 
yours,  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence  request 
for  a  friend  of  mine.    Arrianus  Maturius  is  the 

in 


ffood  understanding,  are  veir  great;  beside  this,  he 
loves  me  as  ;^ou  do,  than  wnich  I  cannot  sav  any- 
thing that  signifies  a  warmer  afft«tion.  lie  has 
nothing  that's  aspiring ;  and,  though  he  mi^ht 
rise  to  the  hij^hest  order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  him- 
self in  an  inferior  rank :  yet  1  think  myself 
bound  to  use  my  endeavors  to  serve  and  promote 
him;  and  woula  therefore  find  the  means  of  add- 
*'ng  something  to  his  honors  while  he  neither  ex- 
pects nor  knows  it,  nay,  though  he  should  refuse 
it.  Something,  in  short,  I  would  have  for  him 
that  may  be  honorable,  but  not  troublesome ; 
and  I  entreat  that  you  will  procure  him  the  first 
thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you  will 
not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  also;  for  though  he 
does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will  be  as  mteful 
in  acknowledging  your  favor  as  if  he  had  asked 
it." 

"Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  The  reflections  in  some  of  your  papers  on  the 
servile  manner  of  education  now  m  use,  have 
given  birth  to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  dis- 
countenance it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a  very 
difficult,  though  not  ungrateful  adventure.  I  am 
about  to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
youth,  to  instruct  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
most  danc^rous  page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be 
read  by  them  with  much  pu'asure,  and  with  per- 
fect safety  to  their  persons. 

"  Could  I  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  honored  with 
the  protection  of  some  few  of  them  (for  I  am  not 
hero  enouffh  to  rescue  many),  my  desien  is  to  re- 
tire witli  toem  to  an  a^^roeable  solitude,  though 
within  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  their  beiug^  instructed  in  music,  danc- 
ing, drawing,  designing,  or  any  other  such  accom- 
plishments, which  it  is  conceived  may  make  as 
proper  diversions  for  them,  and  almost  as  plea- 
sant, as  the  little  sordid  games  which  dirty  scnool- 
hojTs  are  so  much  delighted  with.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  how  such  a  pretty  society,  convers- 
ing with  none  beneath  themselves,  and  sometimes 
admitted,  as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  parties, 
among  better  company  commended  and  caressed 
for  their  little  peiformances,  and  turned  by  such 
conversations  to  a  certain  gallantry  of  soul,  might 
bo  brought  early  acquainted  wiin  some  of  the 
most  poate  Enefish  writers.  This  having  given 
them  some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue  by 
methods  far  easier  than  those  in  Lilly,  with  as 
little  difficulty  or  reluctance  as  young  ladies  learn 
io  apeak  French,  or  to  sing  Italian  operas.  When 
tbey  had  adnaoad  thas  far  it  woula  be  time  to 


must  have  so  freouent  occasiona  to  oistingaiA 
himself.  A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  yoitkf 
fallen  into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would  form  il> 
most  a  little  academy,  and  doubtleas  prove  m 
such  contemptible  companions,  as  might  notoAa 
tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  hityr^^lf  m  their  di- 
versions, and  draw  them  into  auch  Berions  qMrii 
as  might  prove  nothing  less  inatnieting  than  tki 
gravest  lessons.  I  doubt  not  but  it  might  be  Bidt 
some  of  their  favorite  plays,  to  contend  which  cf 
them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a  posm  m 
oration  most  ^jaccfuUy,  or  Bometimet  to  jon  k 
acting  a  scene  in  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  9VB 
Shakspeare.  The  cause  of  Hilo  might  ■nil  b 
plead^  before  more  favorable  judoea,  ClMr  • 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  suu  auothMM 
of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged  at  the  ■nihJTWi  rf 
another  Philip.  Amidst  these  noble  amuai 
we  could  hope  to  see  the  early  dawningi  of 
imagination  dail^  brighten  into  senae,  '*  "' 
cence  improve  into  virtue,  and  their 
enced  good  nature  directed  to  a  generona  Ivft  d 
their  countiy. 


T. 


I  am,"  etc 
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0  podorl  0  pMul ^Min.,  viU,  TH 

Omodertyl  O  ptotyl 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  haya  bkiy 
received  from  my  correspondents,  I  met  with  (kt 
following  one,  which  is  written  with  aoch  a  sprit 
of  politeness,  that  I  could  not  but  be  yeiy  wuA 
pleased  witli  it  myself,  and  question  not  hit  il 
will  be  as  acceptalne  to  the  reader. 

"Ma.  Sfkctatos, 

"  You,  who  are  no  stranger  to  pnUie  asMmlte 
cannot  but  have  observed  the  awe  the j  oftanftAi 
on  such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  bdiv 
them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  diatrest,  ta^iA 
ingenuous  minds  are  the  moat  liable,  and  aV 
therefore  deserve  some  remarks  in  yonr 
Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  haa  put  his  c~ 
flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost 
upon  making  a  speech  before  a  body  of  hill 
at  home.  One  would  think  there  was  some  kii' 
of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  pi^ 

rle,  when  darting  all  together  upon  one  |wwii 
have  seen  a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bosWv 
by  it  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  speak  or  mon^  ■■ 
have  expected  he  would  have  died  above  iM 
acta  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of 
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[t  would  not  bo  amiBS,  if  such  a  one 
ntroduced  as  a  ghost  or  Rtatiie,  until 
bis  spirits,  and  grew  fit  fur  some  liv- 

idden  desertion  of  one's  self  shows  a 
lich  is  not  displeasing,  it  implies  at 
)  the  greatest  respeet  to  an  audience 
It  is  a  sort  of  mute  doquiMice,  which 
eir  favor  much  better  than  words 
1  we  find  their  generoaity  naturally 
port  those  who  are  in  ao  much  per- 
ntertain  them.  I  was  extremely 
a  late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the 
lahide,  in  the  encouragement  ^iven 
linffer,*  whose  more  than  ordinary 
T  first  appearance,  recommended  her 
ler  afrei'able  voice  and  just  perform - 
bashfulness  without  merit  is  awk- 
erit  without  modesty  insolent.  But 
has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance, 
'  meets  with  as  many  patrons  as  be- 
"I  am,"  etc. 

sible  that  a  person  should  exert  him- 
tage  in  an  asf<embly,  whether  it  be 
er  to  sing  or  speak,  who  lies  under 
presfiions  of  modesty.  I  remember, 
with  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the 
unciation,  our  discourse  led  us  into 
ion  of  the  several  organs  of  speech 
tor  ought  to  have  in  perfection,  as 
he  teetn,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  pa- 
windpipe.  Upon  which,  saya  my 
have  omitted  the  most  matenal  or- 
k]1,  and  that  is  the  forehead." 
hstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  ob- 
sgue  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices, 
ition  of  it  is  thought  so  requisite 
that  rhetoricians  have  recommended 
aciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art. 
s  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who 
ear  in  some  little  confusion  at  the 
'  his  speech,  and  confesses  that  he 
r  entered  upon  an  oration  without 
i  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  de- 
li is  due  to  a  great  assembly,  and 
to  raise  a  benevolence  in  the  audl- 
the  person  who  speaks.  My  cor- 
10  taken  notice  that  the  bravest  men 
timorous  on  these  occasions,  as  iu- 
f  observe,  that  there  is  generally  no 
!  impudent  than  a  coward: 

goa  mellor.  wd  MgkU  bello 
~    VuM.  Xa.,  xi,  338. 

i  at  the  council-board ; 

oat  in  the  field  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

Drtdkit. 

ne  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  quali- 
Srances  in  Virgil ;  as  Homer,  to  ex- 
boih  timorous  and  saucy,  makes  use 
point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
nitings,  namely,  that  ho  had  the  eyes 

the  heart  of  a  deer.f 

reaaonable  modesty  does  not  only  re- 

qoence,  but  sets  oft  every  great  talent 

can  be  possessed  of.  it  heightens 
«s  which  it  accompanies;  like  the 
ixntings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every 
makes  the  colors  more  beautiful, 
I  glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 
I  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a 
ae.  It  is  a  kind  of  auick  and  deli- 
ia  the  soul  which  majiea  her  shrink 


meukma  tfioonnt  of  tfala  lady,  In  8tr 
flf  Made,  VOL  V,  p.  Ue. 


and  withdraw  herself  from  everything  that  has 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  6i>nsibility, 
as  warns  her  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  every- 
thing which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time  of  what  I  am  goins^  to  mention ;  but  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece, 
that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which  disposed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  themselves. 
The  senate,  after  having  tried  many  expedients  to 
prevent  this  self-murder,  which  was  so  frequent 
amon^  them,  published  an  edict,  Uiat  if  any  wo- 
man whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself,  her  corpse  should  be  exposed  naked  in  the 
street,  and  dragged  about  the  city  in  the  most 
public  manner.  This  edict  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  which  was  before  so  common. 
We  may  see  in  tliis  instance  the  strength  of  female 
modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  even  the  vio- 
lence of  madness  and  despair.  The  fear  of  shame 
in  the  fair  sex  was  in  those  days  more  prevalent 
than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our 
actions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so  impregnable  a 
fence  to  virtue:  what  can  more  undermine  moral  it j 
than  that  politeness  which  reigms  among  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as  unfash- 
ionable the  most  in^nuous  part  of  our  behavior; 
which  recommends  impudence  as  good -breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance,  not 
because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  shame- 
less? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to 
vice,  that  he  prescribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in 
secret,  and  aavises  us  to  raise  it  in  ourselves  upon 
imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  real  do  not 
offer  themselves;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his 
precept.  That  wlien  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in 
our  greatest  solitudes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato 
stands  before  us  and  sees  everything  we  do.  In 
short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  tlie  world, 
she  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  la 
in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a 
virtue ;  I  must  observe,  that  tlierc  is  a  vicious 
modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  and 
which  those  persons  very  often  discover  who 
value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dence. This  happens  when  a.man  is  ashamed  to 
act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not  upon  any  con- 
sideration be  surprised  at  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  worla.  Many  an  impudent  libertine 
would  blush  to  be  caught  in  a  serious  discourse, 
and  would  scarce  be  able  to  show  his  head  after 
having  disclosed  a  religious  thought.  Decencj 
of  behavior,  all  outward  show  of  virtue,  and  ab- 
horrence of  vice  are  carefully  avoided  by  this  set 
of  shamefaced  pooplo,  as  what  would  disparage 
their  gayety  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them 
to  dishonor.  This  is  such  a  poorness  of  spirit, 
such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  degenerate, 
abject  state  of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human 
nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent 
instances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth, 
his  profession,  his  poverty,  or  the  like  misfor- 
tunes, which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent^ 
and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  ap- 
pears ridiculous  by  any  of  the  aforc-mentioncd 
circumstances,  he  becomes  much  more  so  by  bein^ 
out  of  countenance  for  them.  They  shoulu  rather 
give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to 
palliate  those  imp<nfectiont  irbich  tro  no^  vet  '^-- 
power,  Kij  thote  perfetUoim  n  Uidi  m; «  Vo  ~ 
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v«rj  witt^  allaBioa  of  an  eminent  anthor.  be 
ihonld  imitate  Cmnar,  who,  becaase  his  head  was 
bald,  covered  that  defect  with  lanreLt. — C. 
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nihil  laxgiundo  i^oriam  adeptiu  Mt. 

Sauor,  BeL  Gftt 

^j  bestoiriiig  nnthtng  ha  aoqnkad  ^ory. 

Mt  wise  and  good  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
divides  himself  almost  equally  between  the  town 
and  the  country.  His  time  in  town  is  eiven  up  to 
tiw  public,  and  the  management  of  nis  private 
fortune;  and  after  every  three  or  four  days  spent 
in  this  manner,  he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  th«  enjoyment 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friend.  Thus 
bosinesH  and  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  Sir  Andrew, 
labor  and  rest,  recommend  each  other.  They  take 
tlieir  turns  with  so  quick  a  vicissitude,  that  neither 
becomes  a  habit,  or  takes  possession  of  the  whole 
man;  nor  is  it  possible  he  should  be  surfeited  with 
either.  I  often  see  him  at  our  club  in  good  humor, 
■ad  yet  sometimes  too  with  an  air  of  care  in  his 
looks;  but  in  his  country  retreat  he  is  always 
unbent,  and  such  a  companion  as  I  could  desire ; 
Mid  therefore  I  seldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him 
when  he  is  pleased  to  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got  into  his 
chariot,  two  ur  three  bcg^^ars  on  each  side  hung 
upon  the  doors,  and  solicited  our  charity  with  the 
nsual  rhetoric  of  a  sick  wife  or  husbana  at  home, 
three  or  four  helpless  little  children  all  starving 
with  cold  and  hunger.  We  were  foreed  to  part 
with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  their  importunity; 
and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  with  tJbe 
blessinprM  and  acclamations  of  these  people. 

"Wen,  then,"  says  Sir  Andrew,  "we  go  off  with 
the  prayfrs  and  food  wishes  of  the  beggars,  and 
pernaprt  too  our  healths  will  be  drank  at  the  next 
alehouse :  so  all  we  shall  be  able  to  value  our- 
selvcH  u|>on  is,  that  we  have  promoted  the  trade 
of  the  victualer  and  the  excises  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  how  ft>w  ounces  of  wool  do  we  sec 
upon  the  backs  of  these  poor  creatures?  And 
when  they  shall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they  will 
hardly  be  better  dressed;  they  must  always  live  in 
rags  to  look  like  obiocts  of  compassion.  If  their 
families  too  are  sucn  as  they  are  r^rescnted,  'tis 
certain  they  cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  must  be  a 
great  deal  worse  fed.  One  would  think  potatoes 
should  be  all  their  bread,  and  their  drink  the  pure 
element ;  and  then  what  goodly  customers  are  the 
furners  like  to  have  for  their  wool,  corn,  and  cattle? 
Such  customers,  and  such  a  consumption,  cannot 
ohooso  but  advance  the  landed  interest,  and  hold 
ap  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

"But,  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants,  who  live 
by  buying  and  selling,  ought  never  to  encourage 
beggars.  The  goods  which  we  export  are  indeed 
the  product  of  the  lands,  but  much  the  greatest 
part  of  their  value  is  the  labor  of  the  people ;  but 
how  much  of  these  people's  labor  shall  we  export 
while  we  hire  them  to  sit  still?  The  very  sums 
they  receive  from  us  are  the  wages  of  idleness.  I 
have  often  thought  that  no  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  relief  from  the  parish,  or  to  asK  it 
in  the  street,  until  he  has  first  purcliased  as  much 
ta  possible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  labor  of 
him  own  hands;  and  then  the  public  ought  only  to 
be  taxed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If  tliis 
nk  was  strictly  obsHsrvcd,  we  should  see  every- 
wiiicni  euch  a  multitude  of  new  laborers,  as  would 
m  all  probability  reduce  the  prices  of  all  the 
' It  ia  the  very  life  of  meichandiae 


to  buy  cheap  and'sell  dear.  The  merchant  oa|ftl 
to  make  his  outset  as  cheap  aa  poceible,  that  M 
may  find  the  greater  profit  upon  iiia  ictams ;  aid 
nothing  will  enable  him  to  ao  thia  like  the  ndat 
tion  of  the  price  of  labor  apon  all  ma  maiwihfr 
tures.  This  too  would  be  the  ready  way  to  » 
crease  the  number  of  oar  foreign  markda.  Thi 
abatement  of  the  price  of  the  manafactore  werii 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  it  to  more  diatantcomtafaK 
and  this  conaequence  woold  be  equally  bcndkd 
both  to  the  landed  and  trading  iatciroeti.  Ai  m 
mat  an  addition  of  laboring  haoda  would  pco^Hi 
wis  happy  consequence  botn  to  tlw  merehaot  nd 
the  gentleman,  our  liberality  to  eommoB  begp^ 
and  eveiy  other  obstmction  to  the  incnaae  vH 
borers,  moat  be  equally  pemicioaa  to  both." 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affinn,  that  tte  » 
duction  of  the  prices  of  our  manofacCarea  byAi 
addition  of  so  many  new  handa,  would  be  neh* 
oonvenience  to  any  man  ;  but  obaerring  I  w 
somewhat  startled  at  the  asaertion,  be  wait  a 
short  pause,  and  then  resumed  the  diacourH:  ^ 
may  seem,"  says  he,  "a  paradox » that  the  prietrf 
labor  should  be  reduced  without  an  eliBfrin—r  if 
wages,  or  that  wases  can  be  abated  witboat  mr 
inconvenience  to  ue  laborer,  and  jnat  wMamm 
more  certain  than  that  both  theae  thii^  may&p* 
pen.  The  wa^  of  the  laborers  make  the  ciMbll 
part  of  the  pnce  of  everything  that  ia  naendjml 
if  in  proportion  with  the  waeea  the  priem  it  A 
other  things  should  be  abatca,  every  laboicr' 
leas  wages  would  still  be  able  to  purchaae  ai  i 
neeeMaries  of  life;  where  then  would  be  the :' 
venience?  But  the  price  of  labor  may  be 
by  the  addition  of  more  handa  to  a  bmm 
and  yet  the  wages  of  persona  remain  aa  bi|^  ■ 
ever.  The  admirable  Sir  William  Petty  baigiim 
examples  of  this  in  some  of  hie  writinga:  cm  if 
them,  as  I  remember,  is  that  of  a  waiu,  wUA  I 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  so  aa  ahall  euitBypi^ 
sent  purpose.  It  ia  certain  that  a  ain^  wttk 
couldTnot  be  made  so  cheap  in  proportion  by  ari|f 
one  man,  aa  a  hundred  watchoe  by  a  hundred;  iff 
as  there  is  vast  variety  in  the  work,  no  one  paim 
could  equally  suit  himself  to  all  tlie  paiti  if  4; 
the  manufacture  would  be  tedioua,  ana  at  last  M 
clumsily  performed.  But  if  a  hundred  wiklfl 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the  cam  HV 
be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to  another,  the  wIm 
to  anotner,  the  springs  to  another,  and 
part  to  a  proper  artist  As  there  would  be  no 
of  perplexing  any  one  person  with  too  i 
variety,  every  one  would  t>e  able  to  perfem  hii 
single  part  with  greater  skill  and  expedition;  md 
the  hundred  watchea  would  be  finiabed  ia  oM 
fourth  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  one,  and  eiW9 
one  of  them  at  one-fourth  part  of  the  coat,tfaM^ 
the  wajgfes  of  every  man  were  equal.  The  nii^ 
tion  of  the  price  of  the  manniaeture  wooM  ii' 
crease  the  demand  of  it;  ail  the  aama  bands  verii 
be  still  eraploj^cd,  and  as  well  paid.  The  ■■■ 
rule  will  hold  in  the  clothing,  tae  ahippu^  wd 
all  other  trades  whatsoever.  And  thus  aa  li- 
dition  of  hands  to  our  manufacturea  will  oalyi^ 
duce  the  price  of  them;  the  laborer  wfll  i^lMit 
as  much  wages,  and  will  consequently  be  eailhi 
to  purchase  more  conveniences  of  life;  se  M 
every  interest  in  the  nation  would  reoeiye  a  Vt 
nefit  from  the  increase  of  our  working  peopla 

"Beside,  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  daii^ti 
common  beg^fars,  since  every  beegar  is  an  iaidtt- 
tant  of  a  parish,  and  every  paridT  ia  taxed  l»  ^ 
maintenance  of  their  own  poor.  For  my  ova  f^ 
I  cannot  be  mightily  pleased  with  the  bws  WW 
have  done  this,  which  have  provided  bsl 
than  employ  the  poor.  We  haye  a  tradition  i 
our  forciathera,  that  after  the  fint  of  thoM  iM 


if  ire  ▼ill  be  so  good-natured  as  to  maintain 
vithout  work,  tney  can  do  no  lesa  in  return 
nng  ui  'The  meny  Beggan.' 
ffVat  then?  Am  I  uainst  aU  acta  of  cliarity  f 
tlDibidl  I  know  of  no  virtue  in  the  Gospel 
til  in  more  pathetic  expressions  recommended 
HSfiactice.  'I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
rik;  tkintf ,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  naked, 
lye  dothed  me  not;  a  straneer,  and  yc  took  me 
lu;ikk,tDd  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not/ 
KMand  Sarior  treats  the  exercise  and  neglect 
!ckri^  toward  a  poor  man,  as  the  performance 
r  iNKh  of  this  duty  toward  himself.    1  shall 
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naidti  they  were  insulted  with  thai  famous    something  extraordinary  either  in  the  case  or  in 

the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  person  who  is  men- 
BsBg  formr  oad  eart  awav  eu»,  tioned  in  it.    After  this  short  preface  take  the  ao- 

TlM  puUi  It  bound  to  find  ha,  eto^  ^^mj  Hg  follows  : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped 
for  Bombyca  the  musician  :  got  rid  of  his  passion 
with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which 
were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphuis,  very  much 
bruised  but  escaped  with  life. 

Cynisca  the  wife  of  JJIschines,  being  in  love 
with  Lycus;  and  Jfischincs  her  husband  being  in 
love  with  Kurilla  (which  had  made  this  married 
couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for   several 

? rears);  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the 
eap  by  consent;  they  both  of  them  escaped,  and 
have  lived  very  happily  together  ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  uf  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plex- 
ippus,  after  a  courtship  of  throe  years:  she  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  some  time, 
and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet, 
and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she 
had  received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  ofler- 
ing  of  a  silver  Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

oimietha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian, 
perished  in  the  fall. 

CharixuH,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with 
Rhodope  the  courtesan,  having  Kpent  his  whole 
estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by  his  sister  to  leap 
in  the  beginning  of  his  amour,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  her  until  he  was  reduced  to  his  last 
talent;  beini^  forsaken  by  Rhodope,  at  length  re- 
solved to  take  the  leap.    Perished  in  it. 

Aridvus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love 
with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thcspis;  escaped  with- 
out damage,  saving  only  that  two  of  his  fore-teeth 
were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsola- 
ble for  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to 
take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  passion 
for  his  memory :  but  bein^  arrived  at  the  promon- 
tory, she  there  met  with  Dimmachns,  the  Milesian, 
ana  after  a  short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo. 

if.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  to  be  seen 
hanffin^  up  in  the  western  comer  of  the  temple. 

OTphis,  the  fisherman,  having  n*ceived  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  Thcstylis  the  day  before,  and  being 
determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped, 
and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  seve- 
ral years  before  driven  two  or  three  despairing 
lovers  to  this  leap :  being  now  in  the  fiity-fifth 
'  year  of  her  ase,  and  in  love  with  an  ofiicer  of 
Sparta,  broke  ner  neck  in  the  fall. 

Hipparchus,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own 
wife,  who  was  enamored  of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and 
died  of  his  fall;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her 
gallant. 

TettjTx,  the  dancing  roaster,  in  love  with  Olym- 
pia.  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  himself  from  the 
rock  with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the 
fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook- 
maid;  he  peeped  several  times  over  the  precipioe, 
but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and 
married  her  that  evening. 

Cinaedus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in 
the  Pythian  records,  being  asked  the  name  of  the 

Serson  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  l)cing  ashamed  to 
iseovcr  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  nut  suffered  to 
leap.  . 

Suniea,  a  maid  of  Paphoe,  19^  iftVMU«&^\^ 


to  obey  the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master; 
ri  AeRfere  if  an  industrious  man  shall  sub- 
Ikli  the  hardest  labor  and  coarsest  fare,  rather 
Ifeadue  the  sham  of  taking  relief  from  the 
iU,  «  uking  it  in  the  street,  this  is  the 
N^i  the  thirsty,  the  naked ;  and  I  ouffht  to 
jjyw^  H  iny  man  is  come  hither  for  shelter 
Ph^pemeutiou  or  oppression,  this  is  the 
^pr,  ind  I  ought  to  take  him  in.  If  any 
JWUB  of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands 
[nfieh,  and  Uvea  in  a  state  of  miserable  cap- 
Igithisia  the  man  in  prison,  and  I  should  con- 
■■fee  to  his  ransom,     I  ought  to  give  to  a 

eof  invalids,  to  recover  as  many  useful 
ulcan;  but  I  shall  bestow  none  of  my 
Mia  npon  an  almshouse  of  idle  people  ;  and 
rtteonie  reason  I  should  not  think  it  a  re- 
^Mh  to  me  if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from 
^  mnmon  begnirs.  But  we  prescribe  better 
■thu  ve  are  able  to  practice;  we  are  ashamed 
"jtgire  into  the  mistaken  customs  of  our 
Mtayibot  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think 
^^loach  worse  than  that  of  common  swearing, 
tt  w  idle  and  the  abandoned  are  suffered  in  the 
^«f  Hnven  and  all  that  is  sacred,  to  extort 
jfcChriHian  and  tender  minds  a  supply  to  a 
jjys  vaj  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be  aup- 
■W,  hot  never  relieved." — Z. 
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^^  — , har  adot  nostri  Bwdldna  ftirorli, 

■■ta  Uta  nudii  bominnin  mltMnera  diacat. 

Vim.  Eel.,  z,  v.  GO. 

^  V  kf  than  BT  ■affeiiniss  I  oouM  etM ; 
^^aypdns  toe  god  of  love  appmM.— Drtsut. 

^•**iii  this  paper  discharee  mvself  of  the 
|J^*Jbwe  made  to  the  public,  by  obliging 
U**  the  translation  of  the  little  Greek  mann- 
ers nieh  ii  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
"JJ  4it  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
^ffMpM  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a 
rvjy'yof  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  is  inscribed. 
J**"Wof  perM>ns.  male  and  female,  who  of- 
"W  their  vows  in  the  teinplo  of  the  Pythian 
J**  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped 
?l**proinontory  of  Leucate  into  the  Ionian 
J^*  *wr  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 

^■jBBooot  is  very  drv  in  many  parts,  as  only 
!*•*«*  the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the 
^he  icipcd  for,  and  relating  in  short,  that 


••Jll^.  had  I  translated  it  at  full  length ;  I 
^jyeiwe  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  and 
ftticted  rach  particular  passages  ap  have 
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loTc  with  Eurybates.  Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recov- 
ered. 

N.  D.  This  was  the  accond  time  of  her  leaping. 

HceperuH,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  luve 
witli  his  master's  daughter.  DruTi'ned,  the  boats 
not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sai)pho,  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  ar- 
riTeci  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride, 
in  garnientM  as  white  as  snow.  She  wore  a  gar- 
land of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her 
hand  the  little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  in- 
vention. After  having  sung  a  hymn  to  AiniUo, 
she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  ultar, 
and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up 
her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  werii  anxious  for  her 
safety  and  ntfered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance, 
marched  dircnrtly  forward  to  the  utmost  summit 
of  the  promontory,  where,  after  having  re|H-at(.*d  a 
■tanza  of  her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not 
hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such  in- 
trepidity as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Manv  who 
were  present  related,  that  they  saw  her  fafl  into 
the  sea,  from  wlience  she  never  rose  again;  though 
there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never  came 
to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  .^he  was 
changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw 
her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  shape.  But 
whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and  fluttering  of  her 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked 
upon  her,  or  whether  she  mi^ht  not  really  be  met- 
amori)hos<'d  into  that  musical  and  melancholy 
bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

AlcosuR,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  passionately  in  love  with  Sappho,  ar- 
rived at  the  promontory  of  Leucatc  that  very  even- 
ing in  order  to  take  the  lca[)  upon  her  account; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before 
him,  and  that  her  body  could  be  nowhere  found, 
ho  very  generously  lamented  her  fall,  and  is  said 
to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  tftif  Olympiad, 

Males 124 

Females    136 


250 
Cund. 

Males 51 

Females G9 

120 
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Vellcm  ill  amidtia  rfc  erraremus.— Hon.  1  Sat.  iii,  41. 
I  wi*h  thb  error  in  your  fricudahip  reign'd.— Cauccu. 

You  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has 
been  told  with  some  entertaining  circumstances, 
tell  it  over  again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the 

4 'est,  but  give  light  into  the  truth  of  the  narration, 
["his  sort  of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has 
something  amiable  in  it,  Iwcause  it  ])rocwds  from 
the  love  of  truth,  even  in  frivolous  occasions.  If 
such  hone<»t  amendments  do  not  proini.He  an  agree- 
able companion,  they  do  a  sincere  friend  ;  fur 
which  reason  one  should  allow  them  so  much  of 
our  time,  if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set 
UB  right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  manner  of 
harm,  whether  the  facta  be  one  way  or  the  other. 
Lies  which  arc  told  out  of  arrogance  and  ostenta- 
tion, a  man  should  detect  in  his  own  defense,  be- 
cmuse  he  should  not  be  triumphed  over.     Lies 


which  arc  told  out  of  malice  he 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
kind,  because  every  man  ahouU 
common  enemy;  but  the  oflicioua 
argued,  is  to  oe  excused,  becani 
man  good,  and  no  man  hurt  Th 
more  than  ordinary  speed  from  i 
the  Athenians  were  Deaten,  and 
liad  obtained  a  complete  victor 
whole  city  into  the  utmost  joj 
was  checked  by  the  magistrate!  lo 
but  excused  himself  by  saying, 
am  I  your  enemy  because  I  gave 
days  Y"  This  fellow  did  to  a  wh 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  does  eve 
in  some  eminent  despve,  to  pat 
He  is  ever  lying  people  into  good 
Plato  said  it  was  allowable  in  j^j 
their  patients  to  keep  up  their  fl| 
doubtful  whether  my  friend's  bel 
excusable.  Bis  manner  is  to  expi 
prised  at  the  cheerful  countenance 
ne  observes  diffident  of  himself;  1 
that  means  makes  his  lie  a  trath. 
he  did  not  know  anything  of  tt 
Uhk  one  whom  he  knows  at  variaa 
what  is  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Sue 
his  adversary,  does  not  applaud 
heartiness  which  formerly  he  1 
"He  said,  indeed,"  continues  he, 
have  that  man  for  my  friend  tl 
England  ;  but  for  an  enemy — " 
person  he  talks  to,  who  expcd 
downright  raillery  from  that  side, 
he  sees  nis  practice  succeed,  he  gt 
site  party,  and  tells  him,  he  cauD 
it  happi'us  that  some  people  knon 
little;  "  You  spoke  with  so  mac 
gentleman  who  said  more  good  i 
me  toll  you,  any  man  living  deaer 
cess  of  one  of  these  incidents  wi 
time  one  of  the  adversaries  spic 
hems  after  him  in  the  public  strec 
crack  a  IxHtle  at  the  next  tavern^  t 
out  of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  on 
shot.  He  will  tell  one  beauty  she 
ed  by  another,  nay.  he  will  say  al 
man  he  speaks  to  the  preference 
for  which  she  herself  is  admired, 
est  confusion  imaginable  is  mi 
whole  town  by  my  friend's  indira 
shall  have  a  visit  returned  after  1 
sence,  and  mutual  railing  at  each 
of  that  time.  They  meet  with  a  t 
tations  for  so  hmg  a  separation,  ( 
ing  herself  for  the  greatest  dclinqi 
can  rossibly  b<'  so  good  as  to  for 
she  nas  no  reason  in  the  world 
knowledge  of  her  goodness,  to  ] 
often  a  whole  train  of  railers  ol 
their  horses  in  setting  matters  ri 
have  said  during  the  war  between 
a  whole  circle  of  acquaintance 
thousand  plensini^  passions  and 
stead  of  the  ])angs  of  anger,  envy 
malice. 

The  worst  evil  T  ever  observed  t 
hood  occasion,  has  Invn.  that  hett 
into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled  ir 
the  world,  and  bv  overlooking  w 
are,  he  ^'ri>uiKls  liis  artilices  upon 
a  mind  to  he.  V]>ttn  this  f'oundat 
tanl  frii'uds  are  brouu:ht  t(^gellier, ; 
setuns  to  l>e  weak,  he  never  resta 
new  appearances  to  lake  off  all 
will,  and  that  by  new  misundersta 
thoroughly  reconciled. 
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"Devonshire,  Nov.  14,  1711. 

rrived  in  this  neighborhood,  two  duvs 
your  gay  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
led  at  his  entry  with  a  servant  of  his 
i  a  coimtrymau  he  had  taken  up  for  a 
;ed  the  cunositj  of  the  village  to  learn 
I  what  he  might  be.    The  countryman 
Jiey  apulied  as  most  easy  of  access) 
more  tnan  that  the  c;entlcman  came 
»n  to  travel  and  see  fashions,  and  was, 
d  say,  a  freethinker.*    What  religion 
be,  he  could  not  tell :  and  for  his  own 
y  had  not  told  him  the  man  was  a  free- 
should  have  guessed,  by  his  way  of 
was  little  better  than  a  heatlien;  ex- 
y  tJiat  he  had  been  a  g(»od  gentleman 
1  made  him  drunk  twice  in  one  day 
tx>ve  what  they  had  bargained  for. 
tlook  upon  the  simplicity  of  this,  and 
I  inquiries  with  which  I  shall  not  trou- 
be  wondered  at,  much  less  can  I  think 
>uths  of  fine  wit,  and  enlarged  under- 
havc  any  reason  to  laugh.     There  is  no 
Uit  every  'squire  in  Great  Britain  should 
;ihc  word  frettth inker  stands  for ;  but  it 
to  be  wished,  that  they  who  value  theu^- 
n  that  conceited  title,  were  a  little  bcttei' 
iu  what  it  ought  to  stand  for;  and  that 
1  oot  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really 
a  fa>eth inker,  in   any  tolerable  sense, 
virtue  of  his  l>eing  an  atheist,  or  an  in- 
\y  other  distinctiou.     It  may  be  doubted 
I  reason,  whether  there  ever  was  in  nature 
jed,  slavish,  aiul  bigoted  generation  than 
if  beaux-esprits,  at  present  so  prevailing 
uuL   Their  pretension  to  be  freethinkers, 
it  than  lakes  have  to  be  free-livers,  and 
A  be  freemen ;   that  is.  they  can  think 
they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  themselves 
itever  conceit  the  extravagancy  of  their 
nor  their  fancy,  shall  suggest;  they  can 
vildly  as  they  talk  and  act,  and  will  not 
it  their  wit  snould  be  controlled  by  such 
inn  as  decency  and  common  sense.    De- 
loherence,  consistency,  and  all  the  rules 
thej  accordingly  disdain,  as  too  precise 
aoicil  for  men  of  a  liberal  education, 
tt  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  their 
oriuj  own  observation,  is  a  true  account 
itiih  freethinker.     Our  visitant  here,  who 
ttioo  to  this  paper,  has  brought  with  him 
'ton  uf  common  sense,  the  particulars  of 
•■not  yet  acquainted  with,  but  will  lose 
^Dity  of  informing  myst?lf  whether  it  con- 
^teig  viirth  Mr.  Spi'ctator's  notice.     In 
Btitte,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be 
1^  of  mankind,  if  you  would  take  this 
itotour  con^ideration,  and  convince  tlie 
^outQ  of  our  nation,  lh.it  licentiousness  is 
wn;  or,  if  such  a  parodox  will  not  be  un- 
that  a  prejudice  toward  atheism  is  not 
ily. 
am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

*'  PUILONOUS.  " 


-PopnUres 


Vicentem  itrepitaA- 


>  HoR.,  An.  Poet.,  t.  81. 


■»  bttn  alladcd  to  was  iirnbahly  Mr.  Toland,  who 
M  Sxmminer  lo  bare  be«n  the  butt  of  the  Tatlcr 


or. 


Awes  tlie  tumultnoas  noiMi  of  the  pit— RoscoMinnr. 

Thx&x  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the 

Srovince  of  a  Spectator  than  public  shows  and 
rversious :  and  as  amonf^  these  there  are  none 
which  can  pretend  to  yie  with  those  elegant  enter- 
tainments that  are  exhibited  in  our  theaters,  I. 
think  it  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take  no- 
tice of  everything  that  is  remarkable  in  such  nu- 
merous and  refin^  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  certain  person  iu  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play- 
house, who,  when  he  is  pleased  with  anything  that 
is  acted  upon  the  stage,  expresses  his  approbation 
by  a  loud  Knock  upon  the  oenches  or  the  wainscot, 
which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theater.    This 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery."    Whether 
it  be  that  the  blow  ho  gives  on  these  occasions  re- 
sembles that  which  is  oftijn  heard  in  .the  shops  of 
such  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  real  trunk-maker,  who,  after  tne  finishing  of  his 
day's  work,  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at  these 
public  diversions  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I 
cannot  certainly  tell.     There  are  some,  I  know, 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a 
spirit  which  haunts  the  upper  gallery,  and  from 
time  to  time  makes  those  strange  noises  ;  and  the 
rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder  than 
ordinary  every  time  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  appears. 
Others  nave  reported,  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who 
has  cho.seu  this  way  of  uttering  himself  when  he 
is  transported  with  anything  he  sees  or  hears. 
Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  playhouse  thunderer, 
that  exerts  himself  after  this  manner  in  the  upper 
'  gallery,  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 
But  having  made  it  my  business  to  got  the  best 
information  I  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I 
find  that  the  trunk -maker,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  large  black  man  whom  nobody  knows. 
He  i^euerally  leans  fom'ard  on  a  huee  oaken  plank 
with  great  attention  to  everything  that  passes  upon 
the  stage.    He  is  never  seen  to  smile  ;  but  upon 
hearin{^  anything  that  pleases  him,  he  takes  up  his 
sta£f  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it  upon  the  next 
piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  his  way  with  ex- 
ceeding vehemence:  after  which,  he  composes  him- 
self in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as  some- 
thinG[  new  sets  him  again  at  work. 

It  nas  boen  observ^,  his  blow  is  so  well-timed, 
that  the  most  judicious  critic  could  never  except 
against  it.    As  soon  as  any  shining  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace  ap- 
})ears  in  the  actor,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot. 
If  the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites 
a  second  time;  and  if  the  audience  is  not  yet 
awakened,  looks  around  him  with  great  wrath, 
j  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never 
I  fails  to  produce  the  clap.    He  sometimes  lets  the 
:  audience  begin  the  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the 
I  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies  it  with  a  sin- 
I  gle  thwack. 

i  He  is  of  BO  great  use  to  the  playliouso,  that  it 
1  is  said  a  former  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being 
j  able  to  pay  his  attendance  by  reason  of  sickness, 
I  kept  one  in  pay  to  officiate  for  him  until  such 
'  time  as  he  recovered  ;  but  tlie  person  so  employ- 
ed, though  he  laid  about  him  witli  incredible  yio- 
I  lence,  did  it  in  such  wrong  pl:ices,  tliat  the  aud- 
ience soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  trunkmaker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  hoi  yet  ezertr 
ed  himself  with  vigor  this  season.  He  somotimM 
plies  at  the  opera;  and  upon  Nicolini'i  first  «^ 
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appeannoe  was  said  to  hare  demolished  three 
benches  in  the  fnry  of  his  applause.  He  has  bro- 
ken half  a  doien  oaken  planks  upon  Doeget,* 
and  seldom  goes  away  from  a  tragedj  of  Smiks- 
peare  without  leaving  the  wainscot  extremelj 
ahattered. 

The  plajera  do  not  onlj  connive  at  his  obstrep- 
erous approbation,  but  rerj  cheerfully  repair  at 
their  own  cost  whatever  damages  he  makes.  They 
once  had  a  thought  of  erectinjg  a  kind  of  wooden 
anvil  for  his  use,  that  shoulcl  be  made  of  a  very 
soonding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his  strokes 
more  d^p  and  mellow;  but  as  this  mieht  not 
have  been  distingpiished  from  the  music  of  a  ket- 
tle-drum, the  project  was  laid  aside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
the  great  use  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person 
should  thus  preside  over  their  heads  like  the  di- 
reelor  of  a  concert,  in  order  to  awaken  their  atten- 
tion, and  beat  lime  to  their  applauses ;  or  to  raise 
my  simile,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk- 
maker  in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's 
ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, who,  when  he  struck  his  scepter  upon  the 
side  of  it,  roused  a  hurricane,  and  set  the  whole 
cavern  in  an  uproar .f 

It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a 
^(ood  play,  and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor 
into  reputation,  who  would  not  oUierwise  have 
been  taken  notice  of.  It  is  verv  visible,  as  the 
aadience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  it  they  find  them- 
selves betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in 
the  upper  gallery  does  not  come  into  it,  so  the  ac- 
ton do  not  value  themselves  upon  the  clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  ^nrtMn/aimen,  or  empty  noise, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in 
it  I  know  it  has  been  given  out  by  those  who 
are  enemies  to  the  trunk-maker,  that  lie  has  some- 
times been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad 
poet,  or  a  vicious  player ;  but  this  is  a  surmise 
which  has  no  foundation :  his  strokes  are  always 
lost,  and  his  admonitions  seasonable:  he  does  not 
oeal  about  his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits 
the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  The  inexpressible 
force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on,  sufficiently 
shows  the  evidence  and  strength  of  his  convic- 
tion. His  seal  for  a  good  author  is  indeed  outra- 
geouB,  and  breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition, 
every  board  and  plank,  that  stands  within  the 
expression  of  his  applause. 

▲s  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  m^  thoughts 
in  barren  speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  mat- 
ter of  fact,  without  drawing  something  fh>m 
them  for  the  advantage  of  mv  countrymen,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  make  an  nnmble  proposal,  that 
whenever  the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life, 
or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the  sprint  of  his 
arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity,  or  the  like, 
some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to 
this  post,  and  have  a  competent  salary  settle 
on  him  for  life,  to  be  furnished  with  bamboos  for 
operas,  crabtree  cudjels  for  comedies,  and  oaken 
plants  for  tragedv,  at  the  public  expense.  And 
to  the  end  that  tnis  place  should  be  always  dis- 
posed of  according  to  merit,  I  would  have  none 
preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  given  convincing 
proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  strong 
arm;  and  who  could  not,  upon  occasion,  either 
knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry.  In  short,  I  would  have  him 
a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so 


rightly  qualified  for  this  Impertaut  efiee,  tbit  tte 
trunk-maker  may  not  be  miiMd  fay  oar       ' 

ity.— 0. 
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•  Thomu  Dogget,  an  excellent  eomle  aeior,  who  was  Ibr 
■■nj  yean  joint  manager  of  the  plaj-houae  with  'WUket  uid 
OoIi«y  Gibber,  of  whom  the  reader  maj  find  a  partieolar  ao> 
•ooat  In  Gttber^  ^polQO  Av  Ui  own  Uh, 


With  lawa  eonanblil  ijna^  to 
"  Mb.  Spiotatok, 

"  You  have  not  spoken  ia  ao  difwt  ^ 

upon  the  subject  ot  marriage  as  that  importril 
case  deserves.  It  would  not  be  impraper  te  s^ 
serve  upon  the  peculiarity  in  the  ycmk  off  QmI 
Britain  of  railinff  and  laughing  at  Ibf^  ' — "^ 
tion :  and  when  Uicj  ftdl  into  it»  ham  a 
habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  tbe  ai 
in  that  way  of  life,  and  treating  thflir  wnea 
the  most  barbarous  disrespect 

"Particular  circumstances,  and  eaaftof 
must  teach  a  man  the  probability  of  ndfAty  la* 
easinesses  in  that  state  (for  onqueatioiiaNy  iMt 
there  are  whose  ver^  disposittona  are  ttfiylf 
averse  to  conjugal  friendsnip);  but  no  one.  il^ 
lieve,  is  by  his  own  natural  conaplezion  pnMlrf 
to  tease  and  torment  another  for  no  reaaon  Ml^ 
in^  nearly  allied  to  him.  And  can  tibere  bsop 
thing  more  base,  or  serve  to  sink  a  aaaa  ao  hmI 
below  his  own  distinguishing  chametlffMil  tf 
mean  reason),  than  by  returning  evil  *  far  flotdll 
so  open  a  manner,  as  that  of  treatiiLg  a  S^lMI 
creature  with  unkindness,  who  baa  £ad  ao  mtk 
an  opinion  of  him  as  to  believe  wiiat  ha  Mia  W 
lating  to  one  of  the  greatest  conoema  off  Vtt,  If 
delivering  her  happineas  in  thia  woiid  to  hiiMI 
and  protection  ?  Must  not  that  man  be  ahaidi^ 
ed  even  to  all  manner  of  humanitr,  n^o  etad^ 
ceive  a  woman  with  appearances  of  afleatm  ■! 
kindness,  for  no  other  end  but  to  toroMBk  kff 
with  more  ease  and  authority?  Ia  anr^iMMll 
unlike  a  gentleman,  than  when  hia  fionorll i» 
mped  for  the  performing  his  promiaea, 
uimg  but  that  can  oblise  him  to  it,  to  bi 
ward  false  to  his  word,  and  be  alone  die 
of  misery  to  one  whose  happineaa  he  bat 

Sretended  was  dearer  to  him  than  ' 
)u^ht  such  a  one  to  be  trusted  in 
affiure?  or  treated  Imt  as  one  whoae  iMiuertjaM- 
sisted  only  in  his  incapacity  of  being  odMnrtaf 
**  There  is  one  cause  of  uiia  nsage  no  ImiI^ 
surd  than  common,  which  takes  plaee  amsaf  Ai 
more  unthinking  men ;  and  that  la  the  dHOt  ti 
ai>pear  to  their  friends  free  and  at  lib«lTi  mi 
without  those  trammels  they  have  ao  man  rift 
culed.  To  avoid  this  they  flhr  into  tha  otte* 
treme,  and  grow  tyrants  tliat  fher  may  aam  M^ 
ten.  Because  an  uncontrollable  comiaiad  rf 
their  own  actions  is  a  certain  aign  of  ealiiid^ 
minion,  they  wont  so  m'uch  aa  reoede  froai  Al 

rvemment  even  in  one  muscle  of  their  iM^ 
kind  look  thej^  believe  would  be  fawai^Mi 
a  civil  answer  yielding  the  auneriority.  la  Ail 
must  we  attribute  an  austerity  ttiej  betr^  ia  f*a 
ry  action.  What  but  this  can  put  a  man  oolrf 
humor  in  his  wife's  company,  though  lie  is  so  ^ 
tinguishinglv  pleasant  everywhere  else?'  Tli 
bitterness  of  his  replies,  and  the  eeverity  sf  Ui 
frowns  to  the  tenderest  of  wives,  clearly  dcBM- 
Btrete,  that  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  being  thiifM 
too  submissive,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  I  ■ 
willing  to  call  it,  affected  moroeeneaa;  but  if  itii 
such,  only  put  on  to  convince  his  acquaintaaee  d 
hiH  entire  dominion,  let  him  take  care  of  the  «a 
sequence,  which  will  be  certain  and  wone  tkit 
the  present  evil ;  his  seeming  indiflemee  will  ^ 
degrees  grow  into  real  contempt*  and  it  it  doO 
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illj  alienate  tlw  afBections  of  hiH  wife  for- 
Bi  him,  make  boUi  him  and  her  more  mis- 
linn  if  it  really  did  so. 
rerer  inconeiatent  it  may  appear,  to  be 

a  well-bred  perM>n  has  no  small  share  in 
nwnish  behavior.    A  disconrae  therefore 

to  good  breeding  toward  a  loving  and 
rife,  would  be  of  great  nae  to  this  sort  of 
en.  Could  70Q  mit  once  eonrince  them, 
M  dTil  at  least  is  not  beneath  the  charae- 

gmtleman,  nor  even  tender  afiection  to- 
w  who  would  make  it  reciprocal,  betrays 
iMsa  or  eifeminacj  that  the  most  mascu- 
poaitioB  need  be  ashamed  of ;  could  you 
Acm  of  the  generosity  of  yoluntary  civil- 

the  greatneaa  of  soul  that  is  conspicuous 
volenoe  without  immediate  obligations; 
Mi  recommend  to  people's  practice  the  say- 
he  gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  spec- 
, '  that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  iiim 
)  the  inclinations  of  a  woman  of  merit  go 
ink  her  duty ;'  could  you,  I  say,  persuade 
MB  of  the  beauty  ana  reasonableness  of 
« of  behavior,  I  have  so  much  charity,  fur 

Ihem  at  least,  to  believe  you  would  con- 
an  of  a  thing  they  are  only  ashamed  to 
Beside,  you  woula  recommend  that  state 
Mat,  ana  consequently  its  most  agreeable 
ind  the  gentlemen,  wiio  have  for  any  time 
rh  professed  enemies  to  it,  when  occasion 
wrve,  would  return  yon  their  thanks  for 
I  their  interest  in  prevailing  over  their 
BS.  Marriage  in  general  would  by  this 
a  a  more  easy  and  comfortable  conaition; 
mad  would  oe  nowhere  so  well  satisfied 
i  own  parlor,  nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as 
UDpany  of  her  husband.  A  desire  of  be- 
cable  m  the  lover  would  be  increased  in 
and,  and  the  mistress  bo  more  amiable  by 
g  the  wife.  Beside  all  which,  I  am  apt 
e  we  should  find  the  race  of  men  ffrow 

their  progenitors  grew  kinder,  ana  the 

of  their  parents  would  be  conspicuous  in 
om  of  their  children;  in  short,  men  would 
il  be  much  better  humored  than  they  are, 

not  so  frequently  exercise  the  worst  turns 

temper  where  they  ought  to  exert  the 

fECTAtOH, 

a  woman  who  left  the  admiration  of  this 
WD  to  throw  myself  (for  love  of  wealth) 
ama  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
Lva^  had  any  one  of  several  men  of  sense 
^iahed  for  me;  but  my  case  is  just.    I 

■7  superior  understanding  would  form 

0  a  tractable  creature.  But,  alas  I  my 
laa  cunninff  and  suApicion,  the  insepara- 
saaions  of  little  minas;  and  every  attempt 
4»  divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air, 

1  cheerfulness,  or  kind  behavior,  he  looks 
the   first    act  toward    an   insurrection 

bis  undeserved  dominion  over  me.  Let 
e  who  is  still  to  choose,  and  hopes  to  go- 
ol,  remember 

"  TawTWSA." 

ECTAToa,  St.  Martin's,  Nov.  25. 

is  to  complain  of  an  evil  practice  which 
ery  well  dcRon-es  a  redrcsH,  though  you 
.  as  yet  taken  an^  notice  of  it;  if  you 
it  inyour  paper,  it  may  pcThaps  have  a 
d  effect.  What  I  mean  is,  tne  diz>tur- 
me  people  give  to  othoni  at  cliurch,  by 
etition  of  the  prayers  after  the  rainiator; 
not  only  in  the  prayeni,  but  also  in  the 
n;  and  the  eommandments  fare  no  better, 


which  are  in  a  particular  manner  the  priest's  of- 
fice :  this  I  have  known  done  in  so  audi  ole  a  man- 
ntf ,  that  sometimes  their  voices  have  been  as  loud 
as  hia.  As  little  as  you  would  think  it,  thia  ia 
frequently  done  by  people  seemingly  devout. 
This  irreuffious  inadvertency  is  a  thing  extremely 
oflbnsive :  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  thinff  I 
give  you  liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  oe 
amended  by  the  bare  mention. 

"  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  T.  a- 
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Ttaa  eurtnttm  rnagn*  pan  vMi  Utet 

BisraoA,  faa  OBd^ 
They  that  sn  dim  of  tight  Me  truth  hj  holvM. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  th* 
pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  a  discovering  of  the  secret  and 
amasing  steps  of  Providence,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  seems  to  be  an  en- 
tertainment more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  if 
we  consider  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  strongeat 
and  most  lasting  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and 
that  admiration  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  paa- 
sions;  and  what  a  perpetual  succession  of  enjoy- 
ments will  be  afforded  to  both  these,  in  a  scene  so 
large  and  various  as  shall  then  be  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits,  who  per- 
haps will  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a  prospect. 

it  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part 
of  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  excluded  from 
bliss,  may  consist  not  only  in  their  being  denied 
this  privilege,  but  in  having  their  appetitea  at  th* 
same  time  vastly  increased  without  any  satisfae- 
tion  afforded  to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pursuit 
of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infelici- 
ty, and  bewilder  them  into  labyrintha  of  errors 
darkness,  distraction,  and  uncertainty  of  every- 
thing but  their  own  evil  state.  Milton  has  thus 
represented  the  fallen  angels  reasoning  together  in 
a  kind  of  respite  from  their  torments,  andcreating 
to  themselves  a  new  disquiet  amidst  their  veiT 
amusements :  he  could  not  properly  have  described 
the  sport  of  condemned  spirits,  without  that  eaal 
of  horror  and  melancholy  he  haa  so  judicioualj 
mingled  with  them  I 

Othen  a|«rt  ntOD  a  hill  ntfr'd, 
In  tboo^ita  more  elevate,  and  rtMon'd  Ugh 
Of  proTidence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  ft^ 
llx'd  fkU,  freewill,  foreknowledge  abeolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  maiee  loat.* 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  middU 
state,  our  minds  are  as  it  were  checkered  with 
truth  and  falsehood  :  and  as  our  faculties  are  nar- 
row, and  our  views  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  but 
our  curiosity  must  meet  with  many  repulses.  The 
business  of  mankind  in  this  lifeoeing  rather  to 
act  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  ia 
dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the  inqui- 
sitive has  BO  long  been  exercised  with  difSculUea, 
in  accounting  for  the  promiscuous  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in 
this  world.  From  hence  come  all  those  pathetic 
complaints  of  so  many  tragicid  events  which  hap- 
p<in  to  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  of  such  sur- 
prising prosperity,  which  is  often  the  lotf  of  tha 
guilty  and  tne  foolish;  that  reason  is  sometimaa 
ptizzird,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  pronounce  upon  ao 
mysterious  a  dinpcnsation. 

•l*ar«d.Loet,b.U,T.667. 

t  SpteL,  tak  MSa,  tot  wralt  ite. 
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Plato  expresites  his  abhorrence  of  somo  fables 
of  the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods  as 
the  authors  of  injustice;  and  lajrs  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befall  a 
just  man,  whetlier  poverty,  sickness,  or  an^  of 
those  thin^  which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either 
in  life  or  deaili  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
will  observe  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what 
we  find  delivered  by  greater  authority.  Seneca  has 
written  a  discourse  purposely  on  this  subject  :*  in 
which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics,  to  show  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil:  and  mentions  a  uoble  saying  of  Demetrius, 
that  "nothing  would  be  more  unhaupy  than  a  man 
who  had  never  known  affliction.  He  compares 
prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  motlier  to 
a  chud,  which  often  proves  his  ruin;  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father, 
who  would  have  his  sons  exercised  with  labor, 
disappointments,  and  pain,  that  they  may  gather 
strength  and  impn>ve  tlieir  fortitude.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  philosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated 
sentiment,  tnat  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle 
more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his 
works,  than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings : 
to  which  he  adds,  that  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Ju- 
piter himself  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see 
Oato  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country  preserving 
his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable, 
if  we  consider  human  life  as  a  state  of  probation, 
and  adversity  as  the  post  of  honor  in  it,  assigned 
often  to  the  best  and  most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on  here  is,  that 
we  are  not  at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge 
of  the  councils  by  which  Providence  acts,  since 
bat  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that 
little  we  discern  im]X!rfectly;  or  according  to  the 
elegant  figure  in  holy  writ,  "  we  see  but  in  part, 
and  as  in  a  glass  darkly."f  It  is  to  be  considered 
that  Providence  in  its  economy  res^ards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connection  between 
incidents  which  lie  widely  separate  in  time;  and 
by  losing  so  many  links  of  the  chain,  our  reason- 
ings become  broKcn  and  imperfect.  Thus  those 
f>art8  of  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  abso- 
ute,  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of 
some  other  parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to 
his  eye  before  whom  "  past,"  **  present,*'  and  "  to 
come,"  arc  svX  together  in  one  point  of  view:  and 
those  events,  the  permission  of  which  seems  now 
to  accuse  his  gooane.ss,  may  in  the  consunmiation 
of  things  both  magnify  his  goodness,  and  exalt 
his  wisdom.  And  tliis  is  enough  to  check  our 
presumption,  since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  mea- 
sures 01  regularity  to  matters  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  consequents,  the 
beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstracted 
thought,  by  relating  here  u  Jewish  tradition  con- 
cerning Moses,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  para- 
ble, illustratinfjj  what  I  have  last,  mentioned.  That 
ffreat  prophet,  it  is  said,  wa.s  called  up  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where,  in  a 
confen-iico  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  ad- 
mitled  to  pronos*?  to  hiin  si)inc  questions  conocrn- 
in^  his  iulininistnitioii  of  the  univer'^e.  In  the 
midst  of  this  divine  collomiy  he  wiis  comniHuded 
to  look  down  on  the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of 
water,  at  which  a  KoUlier  alighted  from  hi.'i  horse 
to  drink.    Ue  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy 


came  to  the  same  place,  and  findiiiff  a  pons  of 
gold  which  the  soldier  had  dioppea,  took  it  mf 
and  w^ent  away  with  it.  Immeaiately  after  tkit 
came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and  tra- 
veling, and  having  quenched  his  thirst  sat  dowa 
to  rest  himself  hj  the  side  of  the  spring.  Thi 
soldier,  missing  his  purse,  retuma.to  search  for  i^ 
and  demanded  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  hi 
had  not  seen  it,  and  appeals  to  Heaven  in  witaMi 
of  his  innocence.  The  soldier,  not  belieTing  his 
protestations,  kills  him.  Moses  fell  on  his  itm 
with  horror  and  amasement,  when  the  Vnim 
voice  til  us  prevented  his  expostulation  :  "  Be  art 
surprised,  Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of  thi 
whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to  come- Is 
pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood  of 
the  old  man  is  spilt;  but  know  that  the  old  dmb 
whom  thou  sawest  was  the  morderer  of  thatchilA 
father." 
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Nequioquam  popnlo  Ubolaj  donSTtris 
Baspoe  quod  non  m 

Mo  more  to  flattering  crowds  thine  tsrlnnllui^ 
Eager  to  drink  the  praiae  which  is  noi  tUas. 


Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is  Ml 
one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  thaa  thi 
love  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  jniees  of  til 
body  are  prepared  to  receive  the  mafignaBt  iili- 
ence,  there  the  disease  rages  with  most  viokBBi; 
so  in  this  distemper  of  the  mind,  whoe  that  ii 
ever  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  suck  is  At 
poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  oidvif 
reasonable  action  must  be  overturned;  tar,  lib 
music,  it 


-So  ioften<  and  diaarma  the  mind 


*  Vid.  8enoc.    '*  Dc  roui^tuiitia  rapiuntLi,  t^ire  quod  in 
entem  non  cadit  injuria.'' 
tlOor.,ziii,12. 


kpi- 


Tbat  not  one  arrow  can  resistaiioe  find. 

First,  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flitlBf 
of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  ouM» 
love  within,  a  party  which  is  ever  ready  to  WfA 
from  our  better  judgment,  and  join  tne  matj 
without.  Hence  it  is,  that  theprofuaioD  of  feiM 
we  60  often  see  poured  upon  the  paruite,  an  i^ 
presented  to  us  by  our  self-love,  as  justice  doaill 
the  man  who  so  agreeably  reconciled  us  to  sv- 
selves.  When  we  are  overcome  by  such  soft  iS' 
sinuations  and  ensnaring  compliances,  we  g^i^T 
recompense  the  artifices  that  are  made  uss  of  H 
blind  our  reason,  and  which  triumph  ow  Ai 
weaknesses  of  our  temper  and  inclination. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  hov  ■■& 
and  low  a  principle  this  passion  ia  derived,  thw 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  who  shoald  Mp 
tempt  to  gratify  it,  would  then  be  as  contemptiMi 
as  he  is  now  suca'ssful.  It  is  the  desire  of  sow 
quality  we  are  not  possessed  of,  or  indinstioa  tt 
bo  something  we  arc  not,  which  are  the  cantsi  ti 
our  giving  ourselves  up  to  that  man  who  betttfn 
upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities  of  ockn; 
which  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and  were  as  littk  ^ 
signed  for  our  wearing,  as  tlieir  clothes.  Iiutaf 
uf  going  i>ut  of  uur  own  complexiuual  nature isii 
thai  uf  others,  it  were  abetter  and  more  laudabit 
industry  tu  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of  i 
i  miserable  copy  become  a  good  original;  for  tbti* 
is  \\u  tem]KT,  no  disposition,  so  rude  and  untiict- 
able,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar  cast  and  tan  k 
brought  to  »ionie  a^eeable  use  in  conversation,  tf 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  A  person  of  a  rougher  d^ 
portment,  and  less  tied  up  to  the  usual  ceremosia 
of  behavior,  will,  like  Manly  in  the  play,*pleui 


*  WycherleT*!  oomo^T'  of  the  Slain 
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f  the  grace  which  Nature  gives  to  evory  action 
herein  she  ii»  complied  with;  the  brisk  and  lively 
ill  Qot  want  their  admirers,  and  even  a  more  rc- 
irved  and  mclaucholj  temper  roaj  at  some  times 
!  agreeable. 

Wheu  there  is  not  vanity  enouj^h  awake  in  a 
AD  to  undo  him,  the  flatterer  stirs  up  that  dur- 
•nfc  weakness  and  inspires  him  with  merit 
mugh  to  be  a  coxcomb.  But  if  flattery  be  the 
ost  sordid  act  that  can  be  complied  with,  the  art 
'  praising  justly  is  as  commendable;  for  it  is 
Jiaable  to  praise  well;  as  poets  at  one  and  the 
ime  time  give  immortality,  and  receive  it  them- 
iTfli  as  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased :  the  one 
hile  be  receives  the  recompense  of  merit,  the 
htr  while  he  shows  he  knows  how  to  discern 
;  but  above  all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art, 
ho,  like  a  skillful  painter,  retains  the  features 
id  complexion,  but  8till  softens  the  picture  into 
«  must  agreeable  likeness. 
There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more 
sairable  pleasure,  than  that  of  praise  unmixed 
ith  any  possibility  of  flattery.  Such  was  that 
feuch  Gvrmanicus  enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before 
battle,  desirous  of  some  sincere  mark  of  the  es- 
RD  of  his  legions  for  him,  he  is  described  by 
icitus  listening  in  a  disguise  to  the  discourse  of 
•oldier.  and  wrapped  up  in  the  fruition  of  his 
ory,  while  with  an  undeHigned  sincerity  they 
aised  his  noble  and  majestic  mien,  his  affability, 
I  Taior,  conduct  and  success  in  war.  How  must 
nan  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in  such 
article  of  glory  as  this?  What  a  spur  and  en- 
aragement  still  to  proceed  in  those  steps  which 
d  idrvady  brought  hiiu  to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the 
Bfttest  of  mortal  enjoyments  t 
It  sonoetimes  happens  that  even  enemies  and 
▼ious  persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  es- 
tm  when  they  least  design  it.  Such  afford  a 
eater  pleaiiure,  as  extorted  by  merit,  and  freed 
an  all  suspicion  of  favor  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is 
th  Malvufio  :  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  discern- 
ent,  but  tempered  with  an  alloy  of  envy,  .self- 
re.  and  detraction.  Malvolio  turns  pale  at  the 
irth  and  good  humor  of  the  company,  if  it  ecu- 
r  not  in  his  person  ;  he  grows  jealous  and  dis- 
eased when  he  ceases  to  l>e  the  only  person 
mired,  and  looks  upon  the  conimeudalions  paid 
anuthur  as  a  ditrociion  from  his  merit,  and  an 
bempt  to  lessen  the  superiority  he  affects ;  but 
r  this  ^cry  method,  he  bestows  such  praise  as 
A  never  be  suspected  of  flattery.  His  uneasi- 
!sa  and  distaste  are  so  many  sure  and  certain 
gns  of  another's  title  to  that  glory  he  desires, 
id  has  the  mortiflcatioo  to  find  himself  not  pos- 
«acd  of. 

A  good  name  is  fltly  compared  to  a  precious 
ntment,*  and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill 
id  decency,  it  is  indeed  the  most  agreeable  per- 
;me  ;  but  if  too  strongly  admitted  into  the  brain 
'  a  less  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  it  will,  like 
o  8tn»ng  an  odor,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove 
*rRicioui»  to  those  nerves  it  was  intended  to  re- 
nh.  A  gi'nerii\is  mind  is  of  all  others  the  most 
Dsible  of  praise  and  dispraise;  and  a  noble 
•irit  i"»  ai  nmch  invij^nrat*  d  with  its  due  ])ropor- 
>n  of  honor  and  applause,  as  it  is  depressed  by 
rglect  .ind  t'ontonipt.  But  it  is  only  piTsoiis  far 
Mive  the  roinniun  le%'el  who  are  thusaffeeled  with 
rher  nf  these  I'xlreiiies;  as  in  a  thermometer,  it  is 
ily  the  purest  and  most  sublimated  spirit  that  is 
tnor  ctititrict^'d  or  diLated  by  the  benignity  or  iu- 
dnieucy  of  the  M-asou. 

If  a.  SrECTAToa. 

"  The  translations  which  you  have  lately  given 


us  from  the  Greek,  in  some  of  your  last  papers, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some 
of  those  authors;  among  whom  1  chanced  on  a 
collection  of  letters  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Aristsnetus.  Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  I 
believe  there  can  be  nothing  produced  of  an  air  so 
gallant  and  polite;  each  letter  contains  a  little 
novel  or  adventure,  which  is  told  with  all  the 
beauties  of  language,  and  heightened  with  a  lux- 
uriance of  wit.  There  are  several  of  them  trans- 
lated;* but  with  such  wide  deviations  from  the 
original,  and  in  a  style  so  far  differing  from  the 
author's,  that  the  translator  seems  rather  to  have 
taken  hints  for  the  expressing  his  own  sense  and 
thoughts,  than  to  have  endeavored  to  render  those 
of  Aristffinetus.  In  the  followiuj^  translation,  I 
have  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  I 
could,  and  have  only  added  a  few  words  to  make 
the  sentences  in  English  sit  together  a  little  better 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  story 
seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the 
statue  of  Ovid :  some  of  the  thoughts  are  of  the 
same  turn,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
poetical  prose." 

"Philopinaz  to  Chbokation. 

*'  Never  was  a  man  more  overcome  with  so  fan- 
tastical a  passion  as  mine  :  I  have  painted  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  am  despairing,  dying  for  the 
picture.  Hy  own  skill  has  undone  me;  it  is  not 
Uie  dart  of  Venus,  but  mv  own  pencil  has  thus 
wounded  me.  Ah,  me  I  with  what  anxiety  am  I  ne- 
cessitated to  adore  my  own  idol !  How  miserable 
am  I,  while  every  one  must  as  much  pity  the 
painter  as  he  praises  the  picture,  and  own  my  tor- 
ment more  than  equal  to  my  art  I  But  why  do  I 
thus  complain?  Have  there  not  been  more  un- 
happy and  unnatural  passions  than  mine  ?  Yes, 
1  have  seen  the  representations  of  Phsdra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Posiphs.  Phaedra  was  unhappy  in  her 
love:  that  of  Posipha)  was  monstrous:  and  while 
the  other  caught  at  his  beloved  likeness,  he  de- 
stroyed the  watery  image,  which  ever  eluded  his 
embraces.  The  fountain  represented  Narcissus  to 
himself,  and  the  picture  botii  that  and  him  thirst- 
inj;  after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet  leaa 
uimappy,  I  enjoy  her  presence  continuallv,  and  if 
I  toucii  her,  I  destroy  not  the  beauteous  torm,  but 
she  looks  pleased,  and  a  sweet  smile  sits  in  the 
charming  space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would 
swear  that  voice  and  speech  were  issuing  out,  and 
tliat  one's  ears  felt  the  melodious  sound.  How 
often  have  I,  deceived  by  a  lover's  credulity, 
hearkened  if  she  had  not  something  to  whisper 
me  I  and  when  frustrated  of  my  hopes,  how  often 
have  I  taken  my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her  cheeks 
and  eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  m^  embrace, 
while  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed)  only  withheld  her 
tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me.  But,  madman  that 
I  am,  shall  I  be  thus  taken  with  the  representa- 
tion only  of  a  beauteous  face,  and  flowing  hair, 
and  thus  waste  myself  and  melt  to  tears  for  a 
shadow?  Ah,  sure  it  is  something  more,  it  is  a 
reality;  for  see  her  beauties  shine  out  with  new 
luster,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid  me  with  unkind 
reproaches.  Oh,  may  I  have  a  living  mistress  of 
this  form,  that  when  I  shall  compare  the  work  of 
nature  with  that  of  art,  I  maybe  still  at  a  loss 
which  to  choose,  and  be  long  perplexed  with  the 
pleasing  uncertainty  I  " — T. 


•  By  Tom  Brown  and  othen.    8m  bia  Works,  4  Tolt.,  Ubo. 
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-Btllft,  horrids  tellftl— Yna.  iBir.,  ▼!,  80. 
-Wan,  honidwanl—DBTDW. 


I  BATE  sometimes  amused  myself  with  consid- 
ering the  several  methods  of  managing  a  debate 
which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dispute,  as 
our  ordinary  people  do  now-a-day,  in  a  kind  of 
wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  ar- 
gtring.  He  would  ask  his  adversary  (question  upon 
question,  until  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth,  that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  This 
way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  cor- 
ner, seizes  all  tne  passes  through  wnich  he  can 
make  an  escape,  ana  forces  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and 
iDVeuted  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called 
syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute 
ton  agree  to  everything  your  opponent  advances; 
in  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  and  con- 
tradicting some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.  So- 
crates conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aristotle  by 
force.  The  one  takes  tne  town  by  sap,  the  other 
•word  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  years, 
eirried  on  their  debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch 
that  we  see  the  knowledge  of  several  centuries 
laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  almost 
an  infinitude  of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was  no  end 
of  wranglinff,  this  way,  they  inyented  a  kind  of 
argument,  wnich  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or 
figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  Argumen- 
tum  Basilinum  (others  write  it  Bacilinum  or  Ba- 
ctdinum),  which  is  pretty  well  expressed  in  our 
Englii^  Word  club-law.  wlien  they  were  not  able 
to  confute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  their  method,  in  these  polemical 
debates,  first  to  discharge  their  syllogisms,  and 
afterward  to  betake  themselves  to  tneir  clubs, 
nntil  such  time  as  they  had  one  way  or  other  con- 
founded their  gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a 
narrow  defile  (to  make  use  of  a  military  term) 
where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter;  for  which 
feason  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Lo^ic-lane.  I 
have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  physician,  make 
his  boasts,  that  when  he  was  a  youn^  fellow  he 
marched  several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Bcotists,*  and  cudgeled  a  body  of  Smiglcsians.f 
half  the  length  of  High-street,  until  they  ha[d 
dispersed  themsolves  for  shelter  into  their  respect- 
iregarrisons. 

T%is  humor,  I  find,  went  yeiy  far  in  Erasmus's 
time.  For  that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  re- 
rival  of  Greek  letters,  most  of  Uie  universities  in 
Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
The  latter  were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity 
to  the  language  of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if 
they  met  with  any  who  understood  it,  they  did 
not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmus  himself 
had,  it  seema,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  so 
many  blows  and  buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their 
hostilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  mana^ng  an  argument  not 
much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  made  use  of  by 
states  and  communities,  when  they  draw  up  a 

*  Ttw  followers  of  Duns  Soottui,  a  oelebratod  doctor  ct  the 
schools,  who  flourLobcd  ftbout  the  year  1300,  and  fh>m  his  op- 
posing some  fayorite  doctrincii  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  gaye  rise 
to  a  new  psfty  called  Scotists,  in  opposition  to  the  Thomists, 
or  followers  of  the  other. 

fThe  followers  of  Martin  Smlgledui,  a  ftmom  logkdaa  of 
fiW  Uth  omtniy. 


hundred  thousand  disputanta  on  aacli  aida,  aai 
convince  one  another  oy  dint  of  awofd.  A  es^ 
tain  grand  monarch*  waa  ao  aenmUe  of  Ui 
stren^  in  this  way  of  reasoning,  thaa  he  wioli 
upon  his  great  guns— Aifto  uUimm  r^gmm,  "  Tha 
logic  of  kin^;"^but,  God  be  thanked^  he  ia  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapona.  Wba 
one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  tJiia  kind,  om 
should  remember  the  old  gentleman'a  aaying,  wha 
had  been  engaged  in  an  aigument  with  one  of  thi 
Roman  emperors.f  Upon  nia  f  rienda  telling  kia 
that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the  qnMtioi, 
when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  diapQta:  *1 
am  never  ashamed,  says  he,  "  to  be  eoninfeafl  If 
one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legiona." 

I  ahall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  nam^ 
ing,  which  may  be  called  arguing  fa^^  pdl;  aai 
another,  which  is  of  equal  foree,  in  whi»  wagw 
are  made  use  of  as  aivumenta,  aeeordiag  te  lli 
celebrated  line  in  Hudibras.t 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  aao» 
troversy,  is  that  which  we  may  call  arguing  If 
torture.    This  is  a  method  of  reaaoninc  which  hfl 
been  made  use  of  with  the  poor  rieli2gaaa» 
which  was  so  fsshionable  in  our  oaonSj  dii 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  peaaaga  <f 
author  quoted  by  Monsieur  B^le,  it  ia  aaid  lli 
price  of  wood  was  raised  in  Sngland,  bj  nmok 
of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  SambiriU 
These  disputants  convince  their  adTenariaa  wife 
a  8orites,i|  commonly  called  a  pile  of  ffagota.    Hi 
rack  is  idso  a  kind  of  sylloffiam  which  haa  haA 
used  with  good  effect,  and  naa  made  mahilaiB 
of  converts.    Men  were  formerly  diapnted  eol  rf 
their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  foree  of 
and  won  over  to  opinions  bj  tlie  eandcH*, 
and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  the  right  cm  tldr 
side;  but  this  method  of  conyiction  operatad  Iv 
slowly.    Pain  was  found  to  be  much  moteeaU^ 
ening  than  reason.     Every  acniple  waa  loiU 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  remorad  lal  If 
engines  inventea  for  that  purpoae.     In  a  WMi 
the  application  of  whips,  racka,  gibbeCa,  gaU^ 
dungeons,  fire  and  fagot,  in  a  diairata,  mij  W 
looked  upon  as  popish  refinementa  upon  thi  di 
heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  _ 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different 
that  I  have  last  mentioned.  I  me 
a  man  b^  ready  money,  or,  aa  it  ia  oi 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.  Thia 
has  often  proved  successful,  when  all  tha 
have  been  made  use  of  to  no  parpoae.  A 
who  is  furnished  with  argumenta  mm  tha 
will  convince  his  antagonist  mneh  aoonar  ttBi 
one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  nhiloaoplf* 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  nnaerHanoiin: 
it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  acruj^e  in  aa  iaalM; 
accommodates  itself  to  the  meaneat  capadtiBB;  ■• 
lences  the  loud  and  clamorona,  and  nrhiga  atv 
the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible.  Philip  cf  lb- 
cedon  was  a  man  of  most  inyinoible  reaaaa  tUi 
way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wiadom  of  AthMk 
confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  onion 
dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  oat  of  all  thar 
liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  aeyeral  melhodi 
of  disputing,  as  they  have  preyailed  in  dxteat^ 
ages  of  the  world,  I  shall  rerj  suddenly  give  a7 

•  Louis  XIY,  of  France. 

4  The  Kmperor  Adrluu 

iP»rt2,c.  l,v.2»7.  ^^, 

|The  author  quoted  Is  And.  AmmoiitaML  Bm  n  va 
Bayle's  Diet.— The  Spectator's  memory  daetlvad  hia  li  9 
plying  the  remark,  which  was  made  In  tha  ntgrn  tf  B*^ 
VIII.  It  was,  howerer,  mneh  mora  aniMBaliia  t»  tM  « 
Queen  Marj. 

!▲  iorUea  la  a  hasp  of  praporittoas  tksowa 
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rmder  mn  ■eeount  of  the  whole  art  of  caviling; 
which  ahall  be  a  full  and  aatisfactory  answer  to 
all  such  papers  and  pamphlets  as  have  jct  ap- 
peared against  the  Spectator. — 0. 


JTo.  940.]    WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1711. 
Alittff  Boa  fit,  ▲▼!!•,  IflMT.— Mabt.,  Ep.  1,17. 
Of  foflh  nutaifaliy  ttr,  an  InokM  eompoMd. 

^  Mb.  SnBCTATOs, 

*'  I  AM  one  of  the  most  genteel  trades  in  the  city, 
'  understand  thus  mucn  of  liberal  education,  as 
to  have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  useful  to 
— kind,  and  to  think  that  the  chief  end  of  being, 
aa  to  this  life.  I  had  these  good  impressions 
given  me  from  the  handsome  behavior  of  a  learned, 
■anaroiia,  and  wealthy  man  toward  me,  when  I 
■m  began  the  world.  Some  dissatisfaction  be- 
tmaen  me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter  into  it 
with  leas  relish  of  business  than  I  ought;  and  to  turn 
otf  thia  uneasiness,  I  gave  myself  to  criminal 
nleaaores,  some  excesses,  and  a  general  loose  con- 
matlL  I  know  not  what  the  excellent  man  above- 
— tioned  saw  in  me,  but  he  descended  from  the 
■BMriority  of  his  wisdom  and  merit  to  throw  him- 
Mu  finaquently  into  my  company.  This  made  me 
taaa  hope  that  I  had  somctning  in  me  worth  cul- 
tivataiig,  and  his  conversation  made  me  sensible 
•jf  aatisfactions  in  a  regular  Way,  which  1  had 
Btvsr  before  imagined.  When  he  was  grown  fa- 
■iiiar  with  me,  ne  opened  himself  like  a  good 
Bngal,  and  told  me  he  nad  long  labored  to  ripen  me 
iBto  A  preparation  to  receive  his  friendship  and 
■dvioe.  ooth  which  I  should  daily  commana,  and 
the  use  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply  the 
maasnrps  he  should  propose  to  me,  for  tne  im- 
provement of  my  own.  i  assure  ^ou,  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  goouness  and  confusion  of  the  food 
man  when  he  spoke  to  this  purpose  to  roe,  wimout 
melting  into  tears:  but  in  a  word.  Sir,  I  roust 
hasten  to  tell  jrou,  that  my  heart  burns  with  g^rati- 
tade  toward  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a  man,  that 
it  can  oever  be  in  my  power  to  return  him  his  fa- 
vor* in  kind,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  him  the 
moat  agreeable  satisfaction  I  could  possibly,  in 
being  ready  to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability, 
aa  fiar  as  is  consistent  with  tho  prudence  he  pre- 
aeiibea  to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  owe 
to  him  oaly  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  my  own 
relations  (who  are  people  of  distinction),  tne  pre- 
aent  east  and  plenty  of  my  circumstances,  but 
alao  the  government  uf  my  passions,  and  regula- 
tion of  o^y  desires.  I  douot  not,  Sir,  but  in  your 
imagiaation  such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy 
friend,  bear  as  g[reat  a  figure  as  actions  which  are 
more  alitterine  in  the  common  estimation.  What 
I  woold  ask  o?  you,  is  to  give  us  a  whole  Specta- 
tor upon  befoic  virtue  in  common  life,  which  may 
incite  men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 
have  by  thia  admirable  person  been  shown  to,  and 
raised  m, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant." 

"Ha.  SncTAToa, 

"I  am  a  countiy  clergyman,  of  a  good  plentiful 
estate,  and  live  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbors,  with 
great  hospitality.  I  have  been  ever  reckoned 
among  the  ladies  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
and  Skve  access  aa  a  sort  of  favorite.  I  never 
came  in  public  bat  I  saluted  them,  though  in  great 
assembbes  all  around;  where  it  was  seen  how  sen- 
teelly  1  avoided  hampering  my  spurs  in  uieir 
petticoats,  while  I  moved  among  thero;  and  on  the 
other  side  how  prettily  they  courtsied  and  received 


me,  standing  in  proper  rows,  and  advancing  as 
fast  as  they  saw  tneir  elders,  or  tlieir  betters,  dis- 
patched by  me.  But  so  it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
all  our  good  breeding  is  of  late  lost  by  the  un- 
happy arrival  of  a  courtier,  or  town  gentleman, 
who  came  lately  among  us.  This  person,  when- 
ever he  came  into  a  room,  made  a  profound  bow. 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft  air,  and 
made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to  one  or  two 
more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of  the  room,  hw 
passing  them  in  a  continuu  bow  until  he  arrived 
at  the  person  he  thought  proper  particulaily  to 
entertain.  This  he  did  with  so  good  a  grace  and 
assurance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  present  fashion : 
and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman  within  several 
miles  of  this  place  has  been  kissed  ever  since  his 
first  appearance  among  us.  We  country  gentle- 
man cannot  b^in  again  and  learn  these  fine  and 
reserved  airs;  and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand, 
until  we  have  your  Judgment  for  or  against  kiss- 
ing by  way  of  civility  or  salutation;  which  is  im- 
patiently expected  by  your  friends  of  both  aexo§, 
but  by  none  so  much  as 

"Your  humble  Servant, 

"RuBTio  Sfkiohtlt." 

''  Me.  SpxcTAToa,  December  3, 1711. 

"I  was  the  other  night  at  Philaster,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  your  famous  trunk-maker,  but  waa 
unhappily  disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw 
another  person  who  had  the  like  ambition  to  dis- 
tin§|^ish  himself  in  a  noisy  manner,  partly  by 
vociferation  or  talking  loud,  and  partly  by  his 
bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty  fellow,  but 
withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who  getting  into  one  of  the 
side  boxes  on  the  stage  before  the  curtain  drew, 
was  disposed  to  show  the  whole  audience  hla 
activity  by  leaping  over  the  spikes ;  he  paased 
from  tnence  to  one  of  the  entenng  doors,  where 
he  took  snuff  with  a  tolerable  good  grace,  dis- 
played his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or  three. feint 
passes  at  the  curtain  with  his  cane,  then  faosd 
about  and  appeared  at  t'other  door.  Here  he 
afiected  to  survey  the  whole  house,  bowed  and 
smiled  at  random,  and  then  showed  his  teeth, 
which  were  some  of  them  indeed  very  white. 
After  this,  he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  ob- 
liged us  with  several  views  of  his  person  from 
every  opening. 

"During  the  time  of  acting  he  appeared  f^ 
quently  in  the  prince's  apartment,  made  one  at 
tne  hunting-match,  and  was  very  forward  in  the 
rebellion.*  If  there  were  no  injunctions  to  the 
contrary,  yet  this  practice  must  be  confessed  to 
diminish  the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  and  for 
that  reason  to  be  presumptuous  and  unwarrant- 
able ;  but  since  her  majesty's  late  command  has 
made  it  criminal,!  you  have  authority  to  take 
notice  of  it. 

''Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "CHAmua  East." 


•  IHfferent  toaiM  in  th«  pUj  of  PhiUfter. 

fin  the  plajUUs  sbont  tut  time  there  wea  thii  dsaee^ 
"Bt  her  m&iefbr*! fwrnmswl  no  pemn  k  to  he  srtwlttetl  b^ 
hhidthe-— -* 
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-Semperqne  relinqui 

Solu  jibi,  Muper  iongftm  inoomltata  Tidetur 
Ire  Tiam Vi£u.  JEn.,  It,  466. 

All  sad  ahe  Menu,  fbnaken,  and  alone; 

And  left  to  wander  wide  through  patha  nnknown. — ^P. 

"Me.  Spectator, 

"Though  you  have  considered  virtuous  love  in 
most  of  its  distresses,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  absence 
of  lovers,  or  laia  down  any  methods  how  they 
should  support  themselves  under  those  long  sepa- 
rations which  they  arc  sometimes  forcinl  to  undcr- 
go.  I  am  at  present  in  this  unhappy  circumstance, 
avin?  parted  with  the  best  of  nusbands,  who  is 
abroad  m  the  service  of  his  country,  and  may  not 
possibly  return  for  Rom(i  years.  His  warm  and 
generous  affection  while  we  were  together,  with 
toe  tenderness  which  he  expressed  to  me  at  part- 
ins,  make  his  absence  almost  insupportable.  1 
think  of  him  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  meet 
him  every  night  in  my  dreams.  Ever}'thinj^  I 
see  puts  me  in  mind  of  nim.  I  apply  myself  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence  to  the  care  of  his 
family  and  his  estate;  but  tliis,  instead  of  reliev- 
ing me.  f^ives  me  but  so  many  occasions  of  wish- 
ing for  his  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms  where  I 
used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not  meeting  him 
there,  sit  down  in  his  chair  and  fall  a  weeping.  I 
love  to  read  the  books  he  delighted  in,  ana  to  con- 
verae  with  the  persons  whom  he  esteemed.  I 
risit  his  picture  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place 
myself  over-against  it  whole  hours  together.  I 
pass  a  great  part  of  m^  time  in  the  walks  where  I 
used  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recollect  in  my 
mind  the  discourses  which  have  there  passed  be- 
tween us:  I  look  over  the  several  prospects  and 
points  of  view  which  we  used  to  survey  together, 
nz  ray  eye  upon  the  objects  which  he  has  made 
roe  take  notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a  thousand 
agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  those  oc- 
casions. 1  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and 
contrary  to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  hu- 
mor when  an  east  wind  blows,  because  it  seldom 
fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  me 
entreat  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve 
myself  in  this  my  widowhood. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"ASTEBIA." 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love, 

and  has  given  occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful 

complaints  in  those  autliors  who  have  treated  of 

this  passion  in  verse.    Ovid's  Epistles  are  full  of 

them.    Otway's  Mouimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon 

this  subject: 

^Tt  wan  not  kind 

To  laaye  mo  liko  ajturtio  here  alonf*. 
To  droon  and  mourn  the  ahoence  of  mj  mate. 
When  thou  art  f^m  me  OTery  plaw  is  desert; 
And  1,  niethinkK,  am  uvago  and  forlorn. 
Thy  prewnce  only  'tb  can  make  me  bimt, 
Ileal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soal. 

Orphan,  Act  U. 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occasions 
are  very  extraordinary.  Beside  those  mentioned 
by  Asteria,  there  are  many  other  motives  of  com- 
fort which  are  made  use  of  by  absent  lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances,  a 
couple  of  honorable  lovers  agreccf  at  their  parting 
to  sot  aside  one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think 
of  each  other  during  a  tedious  absence.  The  ro- 
mance tells  us,  they  both  of  them  punctually  ob- 
served the  time  thus  agreed  upon  ;  and  tliat  what- 
ever company  or  business  they  were  enfi;aged  in, 
tbef  left  U  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clocjc  warned 


them  to  retire.  The  romance  farther  ibdds,  that 
the  lovers  expected  tho  retnm  of  this  staled  boor 
with  as  much  impatience  as  if  it  had  been  a  red 
assignation,  and  enjoyed  an  imsffinaiy  happiiwH, 
that  was  almost  as  pleasing  to  them  as  what  they 
would  have  found  from  a  reial  meeting.  It  was  aa 
inexpressible  satisfaction  to  these  divided  lovers, 
to  be  assured  that  each  was  at  the  aame  timt  en- 
ployed  in  the  same  kind  of  contemplation,  and 
making  equal  returns  of  tenderness  and  affecUoa. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  ieriou 
expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  absenee,  I  shall 
take  notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two  per 
sons  practice,  who  joined  religion  to  that  eli*gance 
of  sentiment  with  which  the  passion  of  love  gCB- 
erally  inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the  it- 
turn 'of  such  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prmr 
for  each  other  which  they  had  meed  upon  wnm 
their  parting.  The  husoand,  who  ia  a  man  tint 
makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world  as  well  as  ia 
his  own  family,  has  often  told  me,  that  ha  eoold 
not  have  supported  an  absence  of  three 
without  this  expedient. 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,*  ffivea  i 
count  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  Detweea  tve 
friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  whiflk 
had  such  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  senal 
needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  bcM 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  ai^ 
tance,  moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  seal 
manner.    He  tells  us,  that  the  two  frienda  htia^ 
each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  nsadli^ 
made  a  kind  or  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  km' 
and-twenty  letters,  m  tlie  same  manner  as  di 
hours  of  tne  day  are  marked  upon  the  oflUaeij 
dial-plate.    They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  sa 
each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment,  so  as  It 
touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.    UpM 
their  separating  from  one  another  into  disMt 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  thcmedw 
punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hoar  d 
the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  anoUiertf 
means  of  this  their  invention.    Accordingly  iAm 
they  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  rf 
them  shut  himself  op  in  his  closet  at  the  tioMifr 
pointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  ere  vpoa  Ml 
dial-plate.    If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anjtUm 
to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  crcfT  lellV 
that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occaaioa  fcr, 
making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  ereiy  woeder 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.    The  friend  ii  til 
meanwhile  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  mo^ 
ing  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  ceF 
respondent  pointed  at.    By  this  meana  Uiej  tiUsiA 
together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  eoBfVfii 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  inatanft  oftf 
cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  1^ 
mance,  had  introduced  a  necromancer,  who  b 
generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight-errant,  makis| 
a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple  of  these  abov^ 
mentioned  needles,  the  reader  would  not  haft 
been  a  little  pleased  to  have  seen  them  cones' 
ponding  with  one  another  when  they  were  giuud- 
ed  by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by  caSdM 
and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  inyention  shooU 
be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propose  thit 
upon  the  lover's  dial-plate  there  should  be  writfett 
not  only  the  four-ana -twenty  lettera,  bat  sennl 
entire  words  which  have  always  a  place  ia  poi- 
sionate  epistles;  as  flames,  darta,  dSe,  laagasA 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hanff,  drown,  aod  tti 
like.    This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lofsr^ 
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wwj  of  TriiiDg  ■  IrtU-r,  hh  il  toi 
>zpreu  thH  mM  useful  and  W\g 
itfa  •  wngle  toach  of  Ibc  Devdlc— 
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itetionB  do  not  bo  gencrallj  prerul 
iBDcra  u  I  could  viah.  A  farmer 
m  coowmiDg  tbe  migbebavior  of 
B  ii«c«SMnly  in  each  others  com- 
ing, ought  to  have  been  a  laatinc; 
«in>t  tranngreiiBians  uf  that  kiiiiT 

fate  of  juur  Quaker,  in  mccliug 
;Uow  in  a  ilage-coach,  who  enter- 
hive  women  ofus  (for  there  waa  no 

iself )  vith  language  un  Indecent  as 


i'lie  iiDpcrtine 


upon  the  water. 

bich  the  coxcomo  maue  upon  out 
nfuiiun  were  such,  tliat  it  is  an  un- 
f  to  reflect  upon  Ibem.  As  much 
declaimed  uniuBt  dueling,  I  hope 
)  the  juatico  to  declnre,  ihat  if  the 
irage  enough  to  Kfud  to  tlie  place 
11  all  alight  together  tu  get  nd  of 
lot  one  of  UH  but  haa  a  lover  who 
Ike  insult.  It  would  certaicly  be 
iDii deration,  to  luuk  ioto  ihc  fi«. 
DCS  of  ihiB  kiud,  to  which  (he  mod. 
>Dt  are  Kiposed,  by  the  licentiou* 
ch  aa  arc  as  much  atrani^TB  to  good- 
firtue.  Could  we  >vuid  hearing 
t  approve,  as  easily  ■<<  ve  can  tm- 
sagrevable,  ihere  were  some  conno- 
ilaplay 


.groM 


a  pew  a 


rch,  it 


raid  bearing,  how  iniKerablc  Ih  ber 
oorues  wiihiii  the  power  of  Buch 
and  how  necessary  is  it  to  repeal 
init  such  behavior!  If  the  licen- 
utterly  furgut  wbat  it  la  lu  be  mod- 
d  know  that  offended  mixlesly  la- 
I  of  the  greatest  sufferings  lii  which 
.be  eipoftfd.  If  tbesu  brutes  could 
uch,  though  they  want  shame,  they 


7  their  pity,  tu  abhor  a 


in  the  presence  uf  th 

jaa  will  oblij^  ua  with  a  ijpvctator 

■nd  procure  it  tu  be  paMed  againsl 
icb  ill  Great  Uritain  a-i  lite  law  of 
rou  will  highly  oblige  ilic  whuh' 
I  you  have  piofensvd  so  great  an 
I  particular,  the  two  ladieii  my  latt- 


r  which  1  am  now  going  to  send 
happy  alory  iu  low  life,  and  wili 
icU,  BO  that  you  must  excuse  Iht 
irusiog  iL  A  poor,  idle,  dmnkeii 
italfields  has  a  failhful,  laborioiit 
wr  frugality  and  industry  has  laid 
ill  money  as  purchosMi  ber  a  tickei 
lottery.  She  had  hid  this  very  pri 
bottom  of  a  trunk,  and  had  giveii 
'  a  friend  and  conUdant,  who  haii 
«p  the  secret,  and  bring  her  new;- 
The  poor  adventurer  was  one  day 
' —  ' eleaa  husband,  supeeting 


length  he  finds  this  tame  ticket ;  wliich  he  in 
Jiaiely  carries  abroad,  soils,  and  squanders  away 
the  money,  without  bis  wife's  euspecting  nnytbing 
of  the  matter.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  this  friend, 
who  waa  a  woman,  comes  and  brings  the  wife 
word,  that  she  had  a  benefit  of  iSOO.  The  poor 
creature,  overjoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her  huaband, 
who  waa  then  at  work,  and  desirea  him  to  leave 
liis  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come  and  drink 
with  a  friend  of  hia  andliers  below.  The  man 
j  received  this  cheerful  invitation  as  bad  husbandt 
I  -lometimea  do,  and  after  a  cross  word  or  two.  Cold 
I  her  be  wouldn't  come.  Ui%  wife,  witli  tendemesB, 
I  renewed  her  importunity,  and  at  length  said  tu 
I  bim,  '  Hy  love  !  I  have  within  these  few  muiitha, 
I  unknown  lii  you,  scraped  together  ua  much  money 
'  u  baa  bought  us  a  ticket  iu  the  lottery,  and  now 
'  here  is  Mrs.  Quick  come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  coma 
I  jp  this  morning  a  £600  priae.'  The  husband  re- 
plies immediately,  'Yon  lie,  you  ilut,  yuu  have 
'  uo  ticket,  for  I  have  sold  it.'  Tbe  pour  woman 
I  upon  this  fainta  away  in  a  fit,  recovers,  aiid  ia  . 
j  now  run  distracted.  As  she  had  no  design  to  de- 
Traud  her  husband,  but  waa  willing  only  to  par- 
ticipate in  hin  good  fortune,  every  une  pities  her, 
but  thinki  ber  husband's  punishment  but  Just. 
I  Ibis,  Sir.  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  would,  if  the 
I  peiBons  and  circumalancea  were  greater,  in  a  well- 
vrought  play  be  called  Iteauliful  Dislrecs.  1  hava 
anly  sketched  it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good 
I  hand  can  moke  a  moving  picture  with  wurae  tna- 
]■  lerials.  "  Sir,"  ete. 

"  Kb.  SmnaTOB, 

"  I  am  what  the  world  ealU  •  warm  (eilow.  and 
by  good  sueceaa  in  trade  I  have  raised  myself  to 
1  capaeily  of  making  some  figure  in  the  world  ; 
I  but  uu  inalter  fur  thai,  I  have  now  under  my  guar- 
'  dian^ip  a  couple  of  nitres,  who  will  ceiiainly 
I  make  me  run  mad  ;  which  you  will  not  wonder  at, 
J  when  I  tell  you  they  are  female  virtuosos,  and 
I  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  1  have  bad 
them  under  my  care,  they  never  in  the  least  in- 
clined their  thoughts  toward  any  one  single  part  of 
I  Ibc  character  ol^a  notable  woman.  While  they 
ahould  have  been  coneiderinc  the  proper  ingre- 
I  dienta  for  a  aack-posset,  you  should  hear  a  dispute 
concerning  the  magnetic  virtiie  of  the  loadatons, 
'  or  perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Their 
nguage  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  Scorn 
txpresa  themeelves  o      ' 


I  that  a 


But 


supportable  still,  would  they  si 
to  enjoy  uu  uninlemipled  ignorance ;  but  iinleaa 
I  fall  in  with  their  abatraclvd  ideas  of  things  (aa 
they  call  them)  I  must  not  expect  to  smoke  one 
pipe  in  quiet.  In  a  late  fit  of  tbe  gout  I  com- 
plained uf  the  pain  of  that  distemper,  when  my 


both  a 


md  mudeni,  wer 


.,  that 


in  rrruin  natura.  1  have  often  heard  Uieni  affirm 
that  the  fire  was  not  hot ;  and  one  day  when  I, 
wiih  the  authority  of  an  old  fellow,  desin-d  one 
uf  them  tu  put  my  blue  cloak  on  my  knees,  she 
answered,  'Hir,  1  will  reach  the  cloak  ;  but  take 
Dutlce.I  do  not  do  it  assilowing  your  description; 
for  it  might  as  well  bo  called  yelluw  bb  blue;  for 
color  is  nuthing  but  the  vanouB  infraetiuiis  of 
tbe  rays  of  the  sun.'  JUias  Knlly  told  me  one 
ilay,  that  to  aay  snow  was  white,  ifl  allowing  a 
vulgar  Brror,  fur  as  it  cnntains  a  great  quantity  uf 
nitruuB  paitielea,  it  might  mora  rvaamoMj  Vm  «n^ 
poaad  to  b«  black.    In  •ka(t,<b»  ^tMrn^^iuHwa 
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would  peranade  m^tliat  to  believe  one's  eyes  is  a 
sure  way  to  be  deceived;  and  have  often  advised  me 
by  no  means  to  trust  anything  so  fallible  as  my 
senses.  What  I  have  Ui  bcff  of  you  now  is,  to 
turn  one  speculation  to  the  uue  regulation  of  fe- 
male literature,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  it  con- 
tiatent  with  the  quiet  of  such  whose  fate  it  is  to 
he  liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to  tell  us  the  differ- 
ence between  a  gentleman  tliat  should  make  clieese- 
eakes  and  raise  a  paste,  and  a  lady  that  reads 
Locke,  and  understands  tlie  mathi*matic8.  In 
which  you  will  eztrcmclv  obli«! 

"  Your  hearty  friend,  and  humble  Servant, 
T.  "  Abraham  THRinr." 


IfTo.  243.]    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8.  1711. 

Venoun  quUem  ipsam,  Marce  fill,  ot  tunquam  Ikcicm  ho- 
HmU  tUcs:  quad  hi  (X'ull])  ccruerctur,  luiruU^v*  aanonw  ^ut 
alt  Plato)  exdtaret  iapicuUw.— Till.  Offlc 

You  Me,  mj  non  Marcu!i,  ylrtuo  u  if  it  woro  emb(xlie«l, 
wliiah  if  it  ooukl  b«  made  the  ol^cct  of  right,  would  (w  Plato 
n^)  ezdte  ia  ua  a  wonderful  love  of  wiadom. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  discourse 
written  expressly  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  virtue,  without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as 
the  means  of  making  us  happ^  both  now  and 
hereafter.  I  design  therefore  tnis  speculation  as 
an  essa^  upon  that  subject,  in  which  I  shall  con- 
sider virtue  no  further  tnan  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an 
amiable  nature,  after  I  have  premised,  tliat  I  un- 
derstand by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion 
as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and 
which  by  devout  men  generally  eoea  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and  by  men  of  the  world  under 
the  name  of  honor. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honor,  or  rather  jus- 
tice, to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite 
would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the 
most  proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love 
and  esteem  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hieroclcs,  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing among  the  heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates 
noDodv,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  ^adation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  "  We  love  a  vir- 
tuous man,"  says  he,  "  who  lives  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altojB^ther  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it 
no  manner  of  benefit."  Nay,  one  who  died  sev- 
eral ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and  benevo- 
lence for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his 
story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one  who  has 
been  the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars 
were  regulated  by  justice  and  humanity,  as  in  the 
instance  of  P^rrhus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on 
this  occasion  m  opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is 
the  natural  beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  whicn  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  as- 
cribes all  good  qualifications  of  what  kind  soever 
to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordingly,  Cato,  in  the 
character  Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  so 
far,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous 
man  to  be  handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more 
like  a  philosophical  rant  tlian  the  real  opinion  of 
a  wise  man  ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very  seriously 
maintained.  In  short,  the  stoics  thought  they 
could  not  sufficiently  represent  the  excellence  of 
yirtue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the  notion 
of  it  all  possible  perfections ;  and  therefore  did 
not  only  suppose,  tqat  it  was  transcendently  beau- 
U/al  in  itibii,  but  that  it  made  the  yeiy  body 


amiable,  and  banished  erery  kind  of  daibnui| 
from  the  person  in  whom  it  leaicM. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  most  afaia- 
doued  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  are  apt  to  viik 
those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different  char* 
acter ;  and  it  is  very  obsen-abht,  that  none  an 
more  struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  thefrir 
sex,  than  those  who  by  tlieir  very  ail  miration  sf  it 
are  carried  to  a  desire  of  ruininff  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  ipdned  a  fat 

Sicturc  in  a  gttod  li^ht,  and  then.'fKP  it  iano  won- 
er  thai  it  niakei*  the  U'autiful  soiMl'overcluni& 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  a«d  Imlf 
nature,  there  are  some  particular  fcinda  of  it  wUa 
arc  more  so  Uiaii  others,  and  these  are  mich  m  ^ 
pose  us  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  MJ 
abstinence,  faith  and  devotion,  era  in  theeMdm 
perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  Tiitnes;  hit 
those  whicli  make  a  man  popular  and  belofa^ 
are  justice,  charity,  munificenoe,  and,  in  ahort^  il 
the  good  qualities  which  render  us  bfiee6oill  li 
each  other.  For  this  reason  even  an  eztravaaal 
man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  MB 
but  a  false  generosity,  is  often  more  beloved  aed 
esteemed  than  a  person  of  a  much  mora 
character,  who  is  defective  in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  yirtue,  which 
her  in  the  most  advantageous  views,  and 
her  altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfulnees  and  _ 
nature.  These  generally  go  together,  as  a  ■■ 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  otoen  who  is  net  mm 
within  himself.  They  are  both  yeiw  reqsiiils  ■ 
a  yirtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancnolT  fim  til 
many  serious  thoughts  it  is  enssged  In,  sad  ip 
hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  aonii^f  iMi 
severity  and  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  natnie,  what  esnw 
think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  u^* 
of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  suffer  their  an — '^ 
for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the ; 
who  IS  engraged  in  it?    A  man  moat  hs 
sively  stupid,  as  well  as  nneharitafale,  whs  h» 
lieves  that  there  is  no  virtoe  but  on  his  own  ail 
and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honeet  as  Umh 
who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  prinealflL 
Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  usiliiiMi^ 
but  ouffut  not  to  carry  their  hatred  to  tnoesqmit 
ties  which  are  of  so  amiable  a  natme  in  M^ 
selves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the jMolili 
dispute.    Men  of  virtue,  though  of  diawmft  i^ 
terests  ought  to  consider  themeelvea  aa  uaae  — 
ly  united  with  one  another,  than  with  the  ^kim 
part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in  Us 
same  civil  concerns.    We  should  bear  the  mm 
love  toward  a  man  of  honor  who  ia  a  liyiaf  M* 
tagonist,  which  Tully  tdls  ns  in  the  faieii 
tioned  passage,  eveiy  one  natnrslly  dese  t»  ■ 
enemy  that  is  dead.    In  short*  we  ahonld  ssMiV 
virtue  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  yioe  then^  as 
friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  e^  to  those  emel  tnil> 
ments  which  men  of  all  aides  sre  9pL  to  oive  tli 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agne  wiui  tti^ 
How  manj^  persons  of  undoubted  nrobi^  sad  » 
emnlary  virtue,  on  either  side,  an  blackened  ssi 
defamed  ?  How  many  men  of  honor  ejtnoasd  H 
public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Those  UmiiW 
who  are  either  the  instruments  or  sbettors  in  wtA 
infernal  dealings,  ought  to  he  looked  190a  li 
persons  who  m&e  use  of  religion  to  promoM  tkdt 
cause,  not  of  their  cause  to  promote  relifiobr-C 
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Jud«»  et  eallUiu  aodii, 

Hob.  2  Sat  tU,  iOl. 

A  jodga  of  printing  yoa,  a  oonndmeur. 

«  Coyent  Garden,  Dec.  7. 

SraCTATOB, 

CASTNOT,  without  a  doable  injuHtice,  forbear 
isini^  to  you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole 
»f  TirtuoHOA  have  received  from  those  hints 
I  you  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  car* 
of  the  ininiitame  Raphael.  It  should,  me- 
lt be  the  busing  of  a  Spectator  to  improve 
jMSures  of  sight,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
diate  way  to  it  than  by  recommending  the 
and  oht»ervation  of  excellent  drawings  and 
i».  When  1  first  went  to  view  those  of  Ra- 
which  you  have  celebrated,  I  must  confess  I 
but  barely  pleaneci;  the  next  time  1  liked 
better,  but  at  last,  as  1  grew1)elter  aoquaint- 
ith  them.  1  fell  deeply  in  love  with  ihem; 
rise  speeches,  they  sunk  deep  into  my  heart; 
ou  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man  of  wit 
actremely  affect  one  for  the  present,  but  if  he 
ot  discretion,  his  merit  soon  vanishes  away: 
a  wise  man  that  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of 
hall  nevertheless  give  you  a  far  greater  and 
lading  satisfaction.  Just  so  it  is  in  a  pic- 
Jiat  is  smartly  touched,  but  nut  well  studied; 
lay  call  it  a  witty  picture,  though  the  painter 
i  meantime  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a 
On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
iIt  understood  in  the  whole,  and  well  per- 
n  in  the  particulars,  that  is  Ix^gun  on  the 
iation  of  geometry,  carried  on  by  the  rules 
irepective,  architecture,  and  anatomy,  and 
!tca  by  a  good  harmony,  a  just  and  natural 
og,  and  such  passions  and  expressions  of 
ind  as  are  almost  peculiar  to  Raphael;  this 
at  you  may  iustly  st^rlc  a  wise  picture,  and 
I  seldom  (ails  to  strike  us  dumb,  until  we 
Memble  all  our  faculties  to  make  but  a  toler- 
adgment  upon  it.  Other  pictures  an;  made 
e  eyes  only,  as  rattles  are  made  for  children's 
ana  certainly  that  picture  that  only  plcnses 
fe,  without  representing  some  well-chosen 
if  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what  fine 
I  are  to  be  sold  at  the  color-shop,  and  mocks 
oriu  of  the  Creator.  If  the  best  imitator  of 
i  IB  not  to  be  esteemed  the  best  painter,  but 
It  makes  the  greatest  show  and  glare  of  co- 
it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  he  who  can 
himself  in  the  most  gaudy  dra])erieH  is  best 
and  he  that  can  speax  loudest  the  best  ora- 
Erery  man  when  he  looks  on  a  picture 
d  examine  it  according  to  that  share  of  n^a- 
le  is  master  of,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
ag  a  wrong  judgment.  If  men  as  they  walk 
a  would  maxe  more  frequent  observations  on 
beauties  of  Nature  wnich  every  moment 
It  themselves  to  their  view,  they  would  be 
judsvH  when  they  saw  her  well  imitated  at 
This  would  help  to  correct  those  errors 
1  most  pretenders  fall  into,  who  are  over- 
in  their  judgments,  and  will  not  stay  to  let 
I  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  decision.  It  is 
int  of  this  that  men  mistake  in  this  case, 
1  common  life,  a  wild  extravagant  pencil  for 
lat  is  truly  bold  and  great,  an  impudent  fel- 
vr  a  man  of  true  courage  and  bravery,  hasty 
ureasonable  actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit 
esolntion,  gaudy  coloring  for  that  whicn  is 
beautiful,  a  false  and  insinuating  discourse 
iraple  truth  elegantly  recommended.  The 
el  will  hold  thi^uzh  all  the  parts  of  life  and 
ing  too;  aud  the  virtuosos  aDove-mentioned 
wglad  to  see  yon  draw  it  with  your  terms  ot 


art.  As  the  shadows  in  a  pidure  represent  the 
serious  or  melancholy,  so  the  light8  do  the  bright 
and  lively  tlioughts.  As  there  should  be  but  one 
forcible  Iieht  in  a  picture  which  should  catch  the 
eye  and  fall  on  the  hei'o,  so  there  should  be  but 
one  object  of  our  love,  even  the  Author  of  nature. 
These  and  the  like  reflections,  well  improved, 
might  very  much  coutribute  to  open  the  beauty  of 
that  art,  and  prevent  young  people  from  being 
poisoned  by  the  ill  ^usto  of  an  extravagant  work- 
man that  should  be  imposed  upon  us. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant.'* 

"  Mr.  SpxcTAToa, 

'*  Though  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  those 
who  confess  themselves  highly  pleased  with  a 
speculation  you  obliged  the  world  with  some  time 
ago,  from  an  old  Greek  poet  you  call  Simonides, 
in  relation  to  the  several  natures  and  distinctions 
of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  but  admire  how 
justly  the  characters  of  the  women  in  this  age 
fall  m  with  the  times  of  Simonides,  there  being 
no  one  of  those  sorts  I  have  not  some  time  or 
other  of  my  life  met  with  a  sample  of.  But,  Sir, 
the  subjects  of  tliis  present  address  are  a  set  of 
women,  comprehended,  I  think,  in  the  ninth  spe- 
cies of  that  speculation,  called  the  Apes:  the  de- 
scription of  whom  I  find  to  be,  *  That  they  are 
such  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have 
nothing  beautiful  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  de-  • 
tract  from,  or  ridicule,  everything  that  appears  so 
in  others.'  Now,  Sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have  been 
told,  is  very  frequent  in  the  great  town  where  you 
live ;  but  as  my  circumstance  in  life  obliges  me 
to  reside  altogether  in  the  country,  though  not 
many  miles  from  London,  1  cannot  nave  met  with 
a  great  number  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  desira- 
ble acquaintance,  as  I  have  lately  found  by  expe- 
rience. You  must  know,  Sir,  tnat  at  the  bcgin- 
ninj^  of  this  summer  a  family  of  these  apes  came 
and  settled  for  the  season  not  far  from  the  place 
where  I  live.  As  they  were  strans^ers  in  the  coun- 
try, they  were  visitea  by  the  ladies  about  them, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  with  a  humanity  usual  in 
tliose  who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  solitude. 
The  apes  lived  with  us  very  agreeably  our  own 
way  until  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  when 
they  began  to  bethink  themselves  of  returning  to 
town;  tncn  it  was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began 
to  set  themselves  about  the  proper  and  distin- 
guishing business  of  their  character;  and  as  it  is 
said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt  to  carry 
away  a  piece  of  the  house  they  arc  about  to  leave, 
the  apes,  without  regard  to  common  mercy,  civili- 
ty >  or  gratitude,  thought  fit  to  mimic  and  fall  foul 
on  the  faces,  dress,  and  behavior  of  their  innocent 
neighbors,  l>estowing  abominable  censures  and 
disgraceful  appc>llations,  commonly  called  nick- 
names, on  all  of  them;  and,  in  short,  like  true  fine 
ladies,  made  their  honest  plainness  and  sincerity 
matter  of  ridicule.  I  could  not  but  acquaint  you 
with  these  Grievances,  as  well  as  at  the  desire  (»f 
all  the  ])arties  injured,  as  from  my  own  inclina- 
tion. I  hope.  Sir,  if  you  cannot  propose  entirely 
to  refonn  this  evil,  you  will  take  such  notice  of  it  in 
some  of  your  future  speculations,  as  may  put  the 
deserving  part  of  our  sex  on  their  ^ard  against 
these  creatures;  and  at  the  same  time  the  apes 
may  be  sensible,  that  this  sort  of  mirth  is  so  far 
from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  that  vice  which  is  said  to  comprehend 
all  others. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  CONSTANTIA  FiBLD." 
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No.  245.J    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11, 1711. 

Vlato  Tolnptilii  caim  rint  prazlmA  Tcrii. 

Hob.,  An.  Poet,  ▼,  838. 

Ifcttoni,  to  pitiaty  flbofokl  wmt  the  Ihes  of  tmth. 

Tkxkx  is  nothine  which  one  regards  so  much 
with  an  ejre  of  mirth  and  pity  as  innocence,  when 
it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly.  At  the  same  time 
that  one  ostiums  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  simplicity  which  accompanies  it 
When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove, 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  com- 
position, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best 
actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  story  of  their  foun- 
der St.  Francis,  that  as  he  passed  tlic  streets  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  discovered  a  young 
fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  comer;  upon  which  the 
good  man,  sav  they,  lifted  up  his  liands  to  heaven 
with  secret  tnanksgivin^,  that  there  was  still  so 
much  Christian  charity  in  the  world.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  saint  made  him  mistake  the  kiss  of 
the  lover  for  a  salute  of  charity.  I  am  heartily 
concerned  when  1  see  a  virtuous  man  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  if  there 
be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that 
without  representing  vice  under  any  false  allur- 
ing notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  men,  and  represent  human  nature  in 
all  its  changeable  colors.  The  man  who  has  not 
been  engai^  in  any  of  tlie  follies  of  the  world, 
or,  as  Shakftpeare  expresses  it,  "hackney'd  in  the 
ways  of  men,"  may  nere  find  a  picture  of  its  fol- 
lies and  extravagances.  The  virtuous  and  the  in- 
nocent may  know  in  speculation  what  ihcy  could 
never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  by  this  means 
avoid  the  snares  of  tnc  crafty,  the  corruptions  of 
the  vicious,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced. 
Their  minds  may  be  opened  without  being  vitia- 
U^. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well- 
meaning  man,  that  I  have  written  this  short  pre- 
face, to  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  said 
Mr.  Doodle. 


4* 


Sib, 


I  could  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us 
know  your  opinion  upon  several  innocent  diver- 
sions which  arc  in  use  among  us,  and  which  are 
very  proper  to  pass  away  a  winter  ni^ht  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at'  an 
opera,  or  at  the  play-house.  I  would  gladly 
know,  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have  of  hot- 
cockles;  as  also,  whether  you  think  that  questions 
and  coininandH,  inottos,  similes,  and  cross-purpo- 
ses, have  not  more  mirth  and  wit  in  them  than 
tho.s(>  public  diversions  which  are  grown  so  very 
fashionable  among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your  papers 
with  a  gri^at  deal  of  pleasure,  some  of  those 
KporU  and  pastimes  that  may  be  practiced  within 
doors,  and  oy  the  fire-side,  we,  who  are  masters 
of  families,  should  bt*  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I 
netni  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  these  sports 
and  pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for 
which  reason  I  have  not  mentioned  either  whisk 
or  lanterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  one-and- 
thirty.  After  havini^  communicated  to  you  my 
reouest  upon  this  suoject.  I  will  be  so  free  as  to 
tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pass  away  these  tedi- 
ous winter  evenings  with  a  ereat  deal  of  pleasure. 
Though  she  be  young  and  nandKome,  and  g[>od- 
humored  to  a  miracle,  she  docs  not  care  for  glad- 
ding abroad  like  others  ^f  her  sex.  There  is  a 
very  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I 
Am  migbtily  obliged  to  for  his  civilities,  that  comes 


to  see  me  almoat  every  night;  for  ha  ia  noi  om  of 
those  giddy  young  fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a 
playhouse.  When  we  are  toff^her,  we  rerj  oite 
male  a  party  at  Blind-man's-BuflT,  which  ia  a  apoit 
that  I  liice  the  better,  because  there  ia  a  good  dnl 
of  exercise  in  it.  The  colonel  and  I  are  bUnded 
by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  yoar  haait  ontta 
see  what  pains  my  dear  takea  to  hoodwink  pi,  •• 
that  it  is  iinpossible  for  ua  to  see  the  least  sUui 
of  light.  The  poor  colonel  sometimes  mu  ail 
nose  against  a  post,  and  makea  us  die  with  laog^ 
ing.  1  have  generally  had  the  good  luck  sot  Is 
hurt  myself,  but  I  am  ver^  often  above  half« 
hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of  them;  ior  jm 
must  know  we  hide  ourselves  up  and  down  in  e» 
ners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  .sport  I  oel^ 
firive  you  this  hint  as  a  sample  of 'aoch  innonrt 
diversions  as  I  would  have  you  recommend;  mi 
am  most  esteemed  Sir, 

"  Tour  ever  loving  Friend, 

"  TlMOTBT  DoOdNLE.* 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by  my  Itft 
Thursday's  paper  upon  the  absence  of  loren,  aid 
the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  ■"■*^*"g  mck 
absence  supportable : 

"Sia, 


the  great  feuds  which  happened  formerly  ia 
learned  bodies,  between  the  modem  Oieefci  v' 
Trojans. 

"Sb, 

"  This  will  jgiye  you  to  understand,  thit  thu* 
is  at  present,  in  the  society  whereof  I  am  a  n^ 
bcr,  a  very  considerable  Dodr  of  Trojans,  m 
upon  a  proper  occasion,  woulc  not  fail  to  dedaK 
ourselves.  In  the  meanwhile  we  do  all  weg»J|j 
annoy  our  enemiea  by  stratagem*  and  ait  rMoM 


"  Among  the  several  ways  of  oonadbdion  whiA 
absent  lovers  make  use  of  while  their  aonli  an  ii 
that  state  of  departure,  which  yoa  any  is  dmth  ii 
love,  there  are  some  very  material  ones  that  km 
escaped  your  notice.    Amon^  thea^,  the  fint  mi 
most  received  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which  hm  id- 
ministered  great  comfort  to  our  forefathers,  sad  ■ 
still  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  with  rtrjpai 
effect  in  most  part  of  her  majesty's  domisMSi 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  pm 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  fay  thi4» 
tant  lovers,  is  of  more  sovereign  virtue  llua  At 
former.    But  since  opinions  are  divided  ia  tNi 
particular,  why  may  not  the  same  peraoas  Mb 
use  of  both  ?    The  figure  of  a  heait,  whslkr  oA 
in  stone  or  cast  in  metal,  whether  bleediagiiB 
an  altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the  mmid 
a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upon  aa  trijiiifc 
nic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.     I  am  atUMiiirf 
with  many  a  brave .  fellow,  who  carries  ail  ail- 
tress  in  the  lid  of  his  snuffbox,  and  by  ttea|»- 
dient  has  supported  himself  under  the  ahMM  d 
a  whole  campaign.    For  my  own  part  I  hava  ttai    ! 
all  these  remedies,  but  never  founa  ao  moAWH*    i 
fit  from  anjr  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  vrait    1 
tress's  hair  is  plaited  together  very  artiaticiDf  ■ 
a  kind  of  true^over's  knot    Aa  f  have  lanwi^ 
great  benefit  from  this  secret,   I   think  Mpm 
obliffed  to  communicate  it  to  the  puUie  te  A* 
^ocNd  of  my  fellow-subjects.    I  desire  you  wiUiij 
uiis  letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  tunauJitiMi 
upon  absence,  and  am 

"  Tour  very  humble  Servant 

"T.a" 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  tami 
university  gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  ^ 
Tuesday  s  paper,  wherein  1  gave  some  aceouta 
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hj  the  firnt  opportunitj  to  attack  Mr.  JoRhtm 
"Bumen,*  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of 
the  opposite  partj.  As  for  mjself,  1  have  had  the 
reputation  ever  since  I  came  from  school  of  being 
A  tniMy  Trojan,  and  am  resolved  never  to  give 

?iurter  to  the  smallest  partido  of  Qreck,  whcrovcr 
chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  take  it 
vary  ill  of  you,  that  vou  sometimes  hang  out 
Greek  colors  at  the  heaa  of  your  paper,  and  somc- 
tiiiiea  give  a  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body 
of  it.  When  I  meet  with  anything  of  this  nature, 
I  tkrow  down  your  speculations  upon  the  table, 
vith  that  form  of  words  which  we  make  use  of 
when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

OriBCQin  eft,  non  potest  legL 

I  gire  you  this  hint,  that  ypu  may  for  the  future 
abstain  from  any  such  hostilities  at  your  peril. 

C.  "  TaoiLus." 


No.  946.]  WEDXESDAT,  DECEMBER  12, 1711. 

Kb  amorooii  hero  erer  gare  thee  Urth, 

>ior  erer  lender  onddMui  broaght  thiw  fbrth : 

Soou!  ruiQ^sd  rock>  hud  entnll*  gave  thee  Ibrm, 

And  raiciDK  nemii  produced  thae  in  a  Mtorm : 

A  M>ul  well  suiting  thy  tempwtuous  kind, 

8o  ruugb  thy  mnnnen,  so  ontam'd  thy  mind. — Pope. 


SracTATOB, 

**  As  your  paper  is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the 
laa-tabte.  I  conjure  you  to  print  what  jF  now  write 
to  you;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communicate 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  niOHt  im- 
portant circumstances  of  life,  even  '  the  care  of 
duldren.'  1  d«>  not  understand  that  you  profess 
jour  paper  is  always  to  consist  of  matten*  which 
rnn  only  to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite,  but 
that  it  'may  agree  with  your  design  to  publish 
•ome  which  may  tend  to  the  infonnation  of  man- 
Uttd  in  ^ueral :  and  when  it  does  so,  you  do  more 
tliao  wririnir  wit  and  humor.  Give  mt*  leave  then 
to  tell  you.  that  of  all  the  abuses  that  ever  you 
haifm  an  yet  endeavored  to  refonn.  certainly  not 
•He  van  ted  so  much  your  assistance  as  the  abuse 
ni  the  nursing  of  children.  It  is  unmerciful  to 
■ee,  that  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  porfec- 
tiona  and  bleSHings  of  nature  can,  as  soon  as  she 
ia  delivered,  tuni  off  her  innocent,  tender,  and 
kelplesM  infant,  and  give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is 
(ten  thousand  to  one)  neither  in  health  nor  good 
eondition,  neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that 
haa  neither  honor  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor 
pity  for  the  poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the 
moocT  than  for  the  whole  child,  and  never  will 
take  further  care  of  it  than  what  by  all  the  encou- 
ragement of  money  and  presents  shu  is  forced  to; 
like  .i£'4np'a  earth,  which  would  not  nurse  the  plant 
of  another  ground,  although  never  so  much  im- 
prrvveti.  by  reawn  that  plant  was  not  of  its  own 
pri  id  I  ICC  ion.  And  since  another's  child  is  no  more 
natural  to  a  nurse,  than  a  plant  to  a  stran&fc  and 
difl^'rcnt  i^»und.  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
child  !»h<iiild  thrive:  and  if  it  thrives,  must  it  not 
imbihe  the  gross  humors  and  qualitii*s  of  the 
nuHH*.  like  a  plant  in  a  different  ground,  or  like  a 
gnSt  upon  a  different  stock  ?  Do  we  not  observe, 
Sbat  a  lamb  sucking  a  aont  changes  very  much  its 
Batiirp,  nny  even  its  skin  and  wool  into  the  goat 
kind  ?  Tfie  power  of  a  nurse  over  a  child,  by  in- 
ftiain^  into  it  with  her  milk  her  qualities  and  dis- 
ponitKin.  is  sufficiently  and  daily  observed.  Hence 
came  that  old  saving  concerning  an  ill-natured 
asd  malicious  feuow,  that 'he  had  imbibed  his 
lice  with  his  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute 


— X- 
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>  or  other  had  been  his  nurse.*  Hence  Romulus  and 
1  Remus  were  said  to  liave  been  nursiKi  by  a  wolf: 
]  Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules  by  a  liiiul:  IVliaa 
I  the  son  of  Neptune  by  a  mare;  and  ^iCgisthns  by  a 
!  goat;  not  that  they  had  actually  sucki-d  such  crea- 
'  tures,  as  some  simpletons  have  imagintHl,  but  that 
I  their  nurses  had  been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper, 
and  infused  such  into  them. 

"Many  instances  maybe  produced  from  good 
authorities  and  daily  experience,  that  children  ac- 
'  tually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and  depraved 
inclinations  of  their  nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear, 
melancholy,  sadness,  desire,  and  aversiuit.  This 
Diinlorus,  lib.  2,  witnesses,  when  he  speaks,  say- 
ing, that  Nero,  the  emperor's  nurse  haa  In-en  very 
much  adrlicted  to  drinking;  which  habit  Nero  re- 
ceived from  his  nurse,  ana  was  so  ver}-  particular 
in  this,  that  the  people  took  so  much  notice  of  it, 
as  instead  of  Tibenus  Nero,  they  called  him  Bi- 
berius  Mero.  The  same  Diodorus  also  relates  of 
Caligula,  predecessor  to  Nero,  that  his  nurse 
used  to  moisten  the  nipples  of  her  breast  frtHiuent- 
ly  with  blood,  to  make  Caligula  take  the  better 
hold  of  them :  which,  says  Diodoni8,  was  the 
cause  that  made  him  so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all 
his  lifetime  after,  that  he  not  only  coinniitted  fre- 
quent murder  by  his  own  hand,  but  likewise 
wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  to  cut  it  off.  Such- 
like degeneracies  astonish  the  parents,  who  not 
knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  lake,  see  one 
incline  to  stealing,  another  to  drinkin•^  cruelty, 
stupidity;  yet  all  these  are  not  niiiKlett.  Nay,  it 
is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child,  although  it 
be  born  from  the  best  of  parents,  may  be  corrupt- 
ed by  an  ill-tempered  nurse.  How  many  children 
do  we  at^e  daily  brought  into  fits,  conbumptions, 
rickets,  Ac,  merely  by  sucking  their  nurses  when 
in  a  passion  or  fury?  but  indei>d  almo!$t  liiiy  disor- 
der of  the  nursi>  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurA.'S  can  be  found  in  this  town  but  what  la- 
bor under  some  distemper  or  other.  The  first 
question  that  is  generally  asked  a  young  wuman 
Uiat  wants'  to  be  a  nurse,  why  she  bhonld  be  a 
nurse  to  other  people's  children,  is  answered,  by 
her  having  an  ill  hu.sband,  and  that  hhe  must 
make  shift  to  live.  I  think  now  this  very  answer 
is  enough  to  give  anybody  a  shock,  if  duly  consi- 
den^l;  for  an  ill  husoand  may,  or  ten  to  one  if  he 
does  not,  bring  home  to  his  wife  an  ill  distemper, 
or. at  least  vexation  and  disturbance.  Beside,  as 
she  takes  the  child  out  of  mere  necessity,  her  food 
will  be  acconlingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best* 
whence  procetnls  an  ill-concocted  and  coarse  food 
for  the  cnild;  for  as  the  blood, so  is  the  milk:  and 
hence  I  am  very  well  assured  pn»ci?eds  the  scur- 
vy, the  evil,  and  many  other  aistenipers.  I  beg 
ot  you,  for  the  sake  of  'the  many  poor  infants  that 
may  and  will  be  saved  by  weighing  this  case  seri- 
ously, to  exhort  the  people  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, to  let  the  children  suck  their  own  mothers, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  child.  For  the 
general  argtiment,  that  a  mother  is  weakened  by 
giving  suck  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple.  I 
will  maintain  that  the  mother  grows  !;tronger  by 
it,  and  will  have  her  health  better  than  she  would 
have  otherwise.  She  will  find  it  the  greatest  cure 
and  preservative  for  the  vapors  and  futun>  miscar- 
riages, much  beyond  any  other  remedy  whatsoev- 
er. Her  children  will  be  like  giants,  w hennas  oth- 
erwise they  are  but  living  shadows,  and  like 
unripe  fruit;  and  certainly  if  awunian  is  strons 
enough  to  bring  forth  a  cnild,  she  is  beyond  aU 
doubt  strong  enough  to  nurse  it  afterward.  It 
grieves  me  to  obser\'o  and  consider  h«iw  many 
poor  children  are  daily  Tulnodby  ca.TfA.\:««  liMt^oi^ 
and  yet  how  tender  ought  Oie^  U>  Vm  \a  «^  v^"^  *'^' 
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fapt,  since  the  least  hurt  or  blow,  espociallj  upon 
thd  head,  may  make  it  senseless,  stupid,  or  other- 
wise miserable  forever! 

"  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as  yet;  for 
it  seems  tn  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that 
has  fed  a  child  as  part  of  herself  for  nine  months, 
should  have  no  desire  to  nurse  it  further,  when 
brought  to  light  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when  by 
its  cry  it  implores  her  assistance  and  the  office  of 
a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  crudest  of  brutes 
tend  tlieir  young  ones  with  atl  the  care  and  delight 
imaginable!  Idfow  can  she  be  called  a  mother  that 
will  not  nurse  her  young  ones?  The  earth  is 
called  the  mother  of  all  things,  not  because  she 
produces,  but  because  she  maintains  and  nurses 
what  she  produces.  The  generation  of  the  infant 
is  the  effw-t  of  de.sire,  but  the  care  of  it  argues 
virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ignorant  but  that 
there  are  some  coses  of  necessity,  where  a  mother 
cannot  give  suck,  and  then  out  of  two  evils  the 
least  must  V,e  chosen;  but  there  are  so  very  few, 
that  I  am  sure  in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one 
real  instance;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  husband  can  spare  about  three  or  six  shillings 
a  week  extraordinary  (although  this  is  but  seldom 
considercKJ),  she  certainly,  with  tlie  assistance  of 
her  gossips,  will  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to 
sena  the  child  to  nurse,  and  easily  impose  upon 
him  by  pretending  indisposition.  This  cruelty  is 
supported  by  fashion,  and  nature  gives  place  to 
custom. 

T.  "  Sir,  your  humble  Servant." 


No.  247.]    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1711. 

Tbelr  untir'J  Hi*  a  wordy  torrent  i>our. — IIehiod. 

Wk  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  So- 
crates was  instructed  in  eloquence  by  a  woman, 
whose  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  tA-spasia. 
I  have  in<leed  very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as 
tlie  most  proper  tor  the  female  sex,  and  I  think 
Uie  universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she- 
professors. 

It  has  l)e<*n  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that 
they  could  talk  whole  hours  togt^ther  upon  any- 
thing; but  it  must  be  owned  to  the  honor  of  the 
other  sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who 
can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I 
have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petti- 
coat, and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china 
cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  permitted  to  plesCd  in  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, 1  am  pc>r8uaded  they  would  carry  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has 
vet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  but 
be  present  at  those  deoates  which  frequently  arise 
among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind,  therefore,  of  female  orators  which 
I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed 
in  stirring  up  the  passions;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in 
which  Socrates'  wife  had  jntrliaps  made  a  greater 
proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who 
deal  in  invective><.  and  who  are  comnnmly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  censorious.  The  imagination 
and  elocution  of  this  sort  of  rhetoricians  is  won- 
derful. With  what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and 
copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon 
«very  little  slip  in  the  behavior  of  another!  With 
how  many  dinercnt  circumstances,  and  with  what 
variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same 
^toryi  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  un- 
ijKppy  marriage  the  subject  of  a  month's  coDver- 


sation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  plaee;  pitied 
her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  woa- 
dered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angjry  with  her  in  • 
fifth;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-bones 
in  expressing  her  concern  for  her.  At  length 
after  having  Quite  exhau9te4  the  sabject  on  this 
side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new-married  ptir. 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had 
made,  told  her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which 
some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her,  and  ds> 
sired  that  they  might  be  better  acquainted.  The 
censure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  wooMi 
are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  aa  helps  to  di» 
course.  # 

« A  third  kind  of  female  orators  maj  be  comiit> 
bended  under  the  word  ^ssips.  MrH.  Fiddle-Fad* 
die  is  perfectly  accomplished  in  this  sort  of  dfr 
quence ;  she  launches  out  into  deacriptioni  if 
christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dm^ 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  oar 
neighborhood,  and  entertains  her  company  a  whole 
afternoon  together  with  the  wit  of  her  Iittk  hojt 
before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  -as  afooitl 
kind  of  female  orator.  To  give  herself  thelsr^er 
field  for  discourse,  she  hates  and  loves  in  the  mm 
breath,  talks  to  her  lap-do^  or  parrot,  is  unesfjia 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of^^tbe 
room.  She  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  oblJiflh 
tions  to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance;  i^H 
when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is  n4 
merry.  The  cor^uette  is  in  particular  a  grest  mi^ 
tress  of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  callid  a^ 
tion,  and  indeed  seems  to  speak  for  no  other  up 
pose,  but  as  it  ^ives  her  an  opportunity  of  stiziivg 
a  limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  h9  cjMk 
or  playing  with  her  fan.  ^ 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  mimics,  eMT* 
tellers,  with  other  characters  of  that  natnic  sw 
give  birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  aa  conunosh 
found  among  the  men  as  the  women:  forvlM 
reason  1  shiul  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  aaaipi  a  canscvly 
women  should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  an» 
ajice  in  so  much  greater  perfection  thanmn.  1 
have  sometimes  fancied  tnat  they  have  not  ai» 
tentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  thar 
thoughts,  as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  neeeeB* 
tated  to  speak  everything  they  t^ink;  and  if  le^ 
it  would  perhaps  furnish  a  very  atronff  argn— t 
to  the  Cartesians  for  the  supporting  of  their  defr 
trine  that  the  soul  always  thinks.     But  as  sewenl 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fair  sex  are  not  allsgedMi 
strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling  and  ooneeslaf 
their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  reUaqMa 
that  opinion,  and  have  thcfrefore  endeavoRdti 
seek  alter  some  better  reason.    In  order  to  ik  > 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent  anabHDiBt,kM 
promised  me  by  the  first  opportunity  to  dieewt  i 
woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  thai 
may  not  bo  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  M 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether  Ai 
fibers  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  ■>■ 
pliant  thread;  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  worn 
particular  muscles  which  dart  it  up  and  dovn  \j 
such  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or  whelki; 
in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  certain  usdie- 
covered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  A> 
heart  to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity,  as^ 
conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  affluency  of  mbM 
spirits.    Nor  must  I  omit  the  reason  which  Hadi* 
bras  has  given,  why  those  who  can  talk  on  triflei 
speak  wiUi  the  greatest  fluency;  namely,  that tki 
tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  tettf 
the  lesser  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soover  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  probeUe,  I  think  the  Irishmssli 
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loaght  was  very  natanl,  who  after  some  hours'  | 
»nTer8atiun  wilh  a  female  orator,  told  her,  that 
»  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she 
la  a^iU'ep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all  I 
e  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife  | 
Bath  has  the  following  remarkable  lines : 

I  think,  quoth  TliomA*,  women'i  tongaei 
or  upen  lesTM  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very 
irbarous  circumstance,  tells  us,  that  when  the  \ 
Dgue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut  out,  and 
rown  upon  the  ground,  it<could  not  forbear  mut- 
ing even  in  that  posture : 


OomprenMm  fbrdpe  lingomm 


Abctalit  enne  fero,  radix  mlcat  ultima  lingiue. 
Ipaa  jaoet,  terraqiue  tremena  immormurat  atrse; 
lJu|ue  salim  aolat  mutilatas  cauda  oolubns 
Pialpltat Mn.  Ti,  556. 


-The  blade  had  cut 


Her  tongue  nheer  off,  doM  to  the  trembling  root, 
The  mangled  part  atill  qulTer'd  on  the  ground, 
If  orauring  with  a  (Unt  imperfect  sound ; 
And  a*  a  serpent  writhes  his  wounded  train, 
Uoca^,  panting,  and  possesaed  with  pain.— Oboxall. 

H  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth, 
lat  could  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  or- 
BS  of  speech,  and  accomplices  of  sound  about 
*  1  might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  Pippin 
unan,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as 
raloQs.* 

[  mii^  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed 
th  the  music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I 
Hild  by  no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim 
by  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  several  dis- 
reeable  note^,  and  in  particular  of  those  little 
rrinj^s  and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger, 
citonuuftness,  gossipping  and  coquetry.  In 
ort,  I  would  Sways  have  it  tuned  by  good- 
tore,  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. — 0. 
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loe  maxime  ofllrii  est,  ut  quisque  maxima  opia  indigeat,  ita 
wUMimum  opitalari.— Till.,  Off.  i,  16. 

i  to  a  principal  point  of  dutj.  to  asnist  another  most  when 
U  mcfflt  in  need  of  assL«tance. 


are  none  who  deserve  superiority  over 
lers  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not 
ike  it  their  endeavor  to  be  beneficial  to  society; 
d  who  uDtiu  all  occasions  which  their  circum- 
uicC'*  of  life  can  administer,  do  not  take  a  ccr- 
in  unfeigned  pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of 
«  kind  or  other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and 
gh  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspicuous  sta- 
ins of  life  are  indispensably  obliged  to  exert 
me  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of  the 
>rld,  or  el«(e  such  advantages  become  misfor- 
a&i,  and  ithadc  and  privacy  are  a  more  eligible 
rtion.  Where  opportunities  and  inclinations 
*  j^iveu  to  the  same  person,  we  sometimes  see 
bluiie  instances  of  virtue,  which  so  dazzle  our 
aginations,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all  which 
lom'cr  scenes  of  life  wc  may  ourselves  be  able 
practice.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  tliink- 
i;  and  it  U'ars  some  spice  of  romantic  madness, 
a  man  to  imagine  that  he  must  grow  ambitious, 
seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  c;reat  actions, 
is  in  every  man's  power  in  the  world  who  is  above  ! 
m  poverty,  not  only  to  do  things  worthy,  but 

•The  rrarkling  crrrtal  yields,  sho  f4nks,  she  d\on ; 
Her  head  chopp'd  off. from  her  lost  shoulders  flies: 
Pippins  she  cried,  but  death  her  Toioe  confounds, 
Ajm  pip-ptpipip  akmg  the  iot  resounds. 


heroic.  The  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is 
self-denial;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising 
that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  bear  for  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  other  men;  and  he  who  does  more  than  ordi- 
nary men  practice  upon  such  occasions  as  occur 
in  his  life,  deserves  the  value  of  his  friends,  as  if 
he  had  done  enterprises  which  are  usually  attend- 
ed with  the  highest  glory.  Men  of  public  spirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than  their  vir- 
tue; and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can,  in  a  low 
station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits  any 
worthy  action  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in  a  great 
one.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in 
wrong  of  his  elder  brother,  came  to  a  great  estate 
by  the  gift  of  his  father,  by  reason  of  the  disso- 
lute behavior  of  the  first-born.  Shame  and  con- 
trition reformed  the  life  of  the  disinherited  youth, 
and  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  quali- 
ties as  formerly  for  his  errors.  Lapirius,  who 
observed  his  brother's  amendment,  sent  hirn  on  a 
new-year's  day  in  the  morning  the  following 
letter: 

"HONOEKD    BbOTHKR, 

"  I  inclose  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father 
gave  me  this  house  and  land.  Had  he  lived  till 
now,  he  would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  man- 
ner; he  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  re- 
store it  to  the  man  you  are. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  brother, 

"and  humble  servant, 

"P.  T." 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pur- 
suit of  hazardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others, 
at  the  same  time  gratifying  their  passion  for  glo- 
ry; so  do  worthy  minus  in  the  domestic  way  of 
life  deny  themselves  many  advanto^'s,  to  satisfy 
a  generous  benevolence,  which  they  bear  to  their 
friends  oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities. 
Such  natures  one  may  call  stories  of  Providence, 
which  are  actuated  by  a  secret  celestial  influence 
to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth, 
to  give  comfort  to  a  heart  loaded  with  affliction,  to 
save  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of 
trade  in  their  neighborhood,  to  give  work  to  the 
industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the  helpless 
infant,  and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourn  ins:  father. 
People  whose  hearts  are  wholly  l)ent  toward  plea- 
sure, or  intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble 
occurrences  among  men  of  industry  and  huinani- 
tv.  It  would  look  like  a  city  romance,  to  tell 
them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who  the  other 
day  sent  his  billet  to  an  eminent  trailer,  under  diflS- 
culties  to  support  himself,  in  whose  fall  many 
hundreds  beside  himself  had  perished;  but  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  more  spirit  and  true  gal- 
lantry in  it  than  in  any  letter  I  nave  ever  read  from 
Strephon  to  Phillis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the 
mercantile  honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent: 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  in- 
volvM  you  in  extreme  distress  at  this  time;  and 
knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  great  good-natnre,  in- 
dustry, and  probity,  have  resolved  to  stand  by 
you.  Be  of  good  cheer;  the  bearer  briii<f<  with 
him  five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to 
answer  your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my  account. 
I  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I  should  come  too  late 
for  your  relief;  but  you  may  value  yoiur^olf  with 
me  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  p<junds;  for  I  can 
very  cheerfully  run  the  hazard  of  being  so  much 
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less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  smTe  an  honest  man 
whom  1  love. 

"  Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

••W.  S."» 

I  think  tliere  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne,  men- 
tion wade  of  a  familv-book,  wherein  all  the  occur- 
rences that  happeuea  from  one  generation  of  that 
house  to  another  were  recorded.  Were  there  such 
a  method  in  the  families  which  are  concerned  in 
this  generosity,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the 
grcaii^tft  in  Europe  to  give  in  their  own,  an  in- 
stance of  a  l)eneiit  better  placed,  or  conferred  wiUi 
a  more  graceful  air.  It  has  been  heretx»fore  urged 
how  barlmrous  and  inhuman  is  any  unjust  step 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  trader;  and  by  how 
much  Kuoh  an  act  toward  him  is  detestable,  by  so 
much  ot  all  aoi  of  kindness  toward  him  is  lauda- 
ble. 1  reiiieiiil>er  lo  have  heard  a  bencher  of  the 
Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tradition  in  their  house, 
where  they  hiid  formerly  a  custom  of  choosing 
kingH  for  rttich  a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  ez- 

fenses  at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
ingfl,t  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclina- 
tion a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee  or- 
dered to  look  into  the  management  of  his  treasury. 
Among  other  things  it  appeared,  that  his  majesty 
walking  incog,  in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a 
poor  man  t^ay  to  another,  *'  Such  a  small  sum 
would  make  mc  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 
The  king,  out  of  his  royal  compassion,  privately 
inquired  into  his  character,  and  finding  him  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him  the  money. 
When  the  committee  read  the  report,  the  house 
passed  his  accounts  with  &plaudite  without  further 
examination,  upon  the  recital  of  this  article  in 
them : 

For  making  a  man  happy J&IO  0  0 

T. 
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Mirth  out  of  yea0on  to  •  grievoiu  illw— FlAa.  Vn.  PoR. 

When  I  make  a  choice  of  a  subject  that  has  not 
been  treated  on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  re- 
flections on  it  without  any  order  or  method,  so  that 
they  may  appear  rather  in  the  looseness  and  free- 
dom of  an  essa^,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set 
discourse.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall 
consider  laughter  and  ridicule  in  my  present 
paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation;  all 
above  and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  thines 
in  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds 
his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps  cause 
Bom<>lhing  like  pitj  or  displeasure  in  higher  na- 
tures. Laughter  is  indeea  a  very  good  counter- 
poise to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  be  capable  of  receiving  joy  from 
what  is  no  real  jjood  to  us,  since  we  can  receive 
g^ief  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 

1  have  in  my  forty-seventh  paper  raised  a  specu- 
lation on  the  notion  of  a  modern  philosopher,^ 
who  (KihcrilK^s  the  first  motive  of  laughter  to  }ye  a  j 
Bccrt't  comparison  which  we  make  betwwn  our- ' 
selves  and  the  persons  we  laugh  at;  or,  in  other  | 
words,  thut  sjilisfjietion  which  wt*  Receive  fnmi  the 
opinion  of  soine  i>re-eniinc*nce  in  ourselves,  when 
we  see  the  absurdities  of  another,  or  when  we  re- 


*The  mcn'Imiit  iiivulvi><l  in  dlHtre^iK  by  ca>u«ltieH  wuii  one 
Mr.  Murcbui.  n  Iiiirn-«lra]>ur;  niiii  the  gcnrrduii  uivrclmnt, 
Iwre  m  jurtly  rt* Ivbniteil,  wan  .Sir  ^I'illliiin  t^wfn. 

frhin  kin\i,  it  ii4  Mitl.  wiu  beau  Naf>b,  Uiro<'tor  of  tho  pub- 
lic divoiviuiii*  at  Uatli,  who  was  in  King  W'iliium'*  time  a  vlu- 
dmit  in  the  Temple. 

tUoiA/ea. 


fleet  on  any  past  absurd itiea  of  ovr  own.  Thb 
seems  to  holu  in  most  CBsen,  and  we  may  obanvs 
that  the  vainest  part  of  mankind  are  tlie  moit  ad- 
dicted to  this  passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  oonventnal  in  te 
church  of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the  wise  maa, 
'*  1  said  of  Laariiter,  it  is  mad ;  and  of  surA, 
what  does  it  V  Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  t 
point  of  doctrine,  that  lauf^ter  was  the  efleci  of 
original  sin,  and  that  Adam  could  not  lao^  be- 
fore the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slsflhwiis  and  anbrawi 
the  mind,  weakens  the  facoltiea,  and  canses  akial 
of  reniissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the  poi^anif 
the  soul;  and  thus  far  it  maj  be  looked  opon aaa 
weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  natmaL 
But  if  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  neaift 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  glomn  irideh 
is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  oar  spirili^ 
with  transient,  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  oM 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  gMt 
a  pleasure  of  life. 

I'he  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicole»aBd  » 
posine  to  laughter  those  one  conTeraea  with^ia  thi 
qualification  of  little  ungenerous  tempefi.  1 
young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  hiaaHlf 
off  from  all  manner  of  improTemenl.  Kweij  aM 
has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses:  nay,  the  paiM 
blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most  akiaii| 
characters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing  ia  it  to  paai 
over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fa  av 
attention  on  his  infirmities  ?  to  obsenre  his  imftf- 
fections  more,  than  his  Tirtues  T  and  to  maks  mt 
of  him  for  the  sport  of  others  rather  than  fivav 
own  improvement? 

We  therefore  Ter^  often  And  that  penona  thi 
most  accomplished  m  ridicule  are  those  thai  M 
very  shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot,  without  exerting aqr 
thing  masterly  in  themselTes.  As  there  are  aaaj 
eminent  critics  who  never  loroCe  a  good  line,  thoa 
are  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animadrort  npaa 
every  single  defect  in  another,  without  ever  diieO' 
vering  the  last  beauty  of  their  own.  By  tkii 
means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often  gain  no- 
tation in  the  esteem  of  Tulgar  minds,  and  wm 
themselTes  above  penons  of  much  more  kodriiii 
characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laa^ 
men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  mis;ht  be  of  aoBi 
use  to  the  world;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  tkrt 
it  is  generally  niade  nse  of  to  lau^h  men  oat  «f 
virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  ereiythiag 
that  is  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  piaia^ 
worthy  in  human  life. 

We  may  observe  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  souls  and  master  piccM  of 
human  nature  were  produced,  men  shined  by  a 
noble  simplicity  of  behavior,  and  were  strsngat 
to  those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  nA 
ionable  in  our  present  conversation.  And  it  is  raj 
remarkable,  that  notwithstandinf^  we  fall  abort 
at  present  of  the  ancients  inpoetrr,  paintinff,on- 
torv,  history,  architecture,  and  all  tne  nobw  aitl 
ana  sciences  which  depend  more  upon  ffeniuatbtt 
experience,  we  exceed  them  as  much  m  dosgeid 
humor,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trival  aits  ofndi* 
cule.  We  meet  with  more  railleiy  amon^  tk 
modems,  but  more  good  sense  among  the  ancMStt 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writiBg 
are  comedy  and  burlesque.  The  first  ridieol0 
persons  by\lrawing  tliem  in  their  proper  ebane* 
tern,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  tbM> 
selves.  Burlet«que  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  tbi 
first  rc'presents  mean  persons  in  Uic  accoatermenu 
of  heroes:  th«  other  dettcribes  great  perkous  artin^ 
and  speaking  like  the  barest  amonr  the  people* 
Don  Quixote    is   an  instance   of  Uie  firsti  aad 
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iian*ft  gods  of  the  Mcond.  It  is  a  dispute 
%ng  tbe  critics,  whether  burlesque  poetry  runs 
;  in  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  DispeiiBary; 
n  dugserel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think, 
ire  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised,  the  heroic 
le  proper  measure ;  but  when  a  hero  is  to  be 
«d  doWD  and  degraded,  it  is  done  best  in  dog- 
ai. 

'  Uadibras  had  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit 
humor  in  neruic  verse  as  he  is  in  doffgerel,  he 
Jd  have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  figrure 
I  he  does;  though  the  {generality  of  his  readers 
lo  wonderfully  pleasedwith  the  double  rh)rmes, 
I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
kiB  particular. 

•hall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with 
irring  that  the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied 
elda  and  meadows  when  thoy  are  in  flower,  or 
pees  when  they  are  in  blossom,  runs  through 
angnages;  which  I  have  not  observed  of  any 
T  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning 
m  thej  are  applied  to  love.  This  shows  that 
naturally  re|rard  lauj^hter,  as  what  is  in  itself 
I  amiahle  and  beautitul.  For  this  reason  like- 
i  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  Fkilomedes 
I  laaghter ^loving  dame,"  as  Waller  has  trana- 
1  H,  and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  ^od- 
i  who  delights  in  laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joy- 
•aaembl;^  of  imaginary  persons,  has  ^ivcn  us 
erj  poetical  figure  of  Laughter.  His  whole 
1  of  mirth  is  so  finely  described,  that  I  shall 
Iowa  the  passage  at  length : 

Bat  oome,  thou  goddeM  fair  and  free 

la  liemTeii  jrclepMl*  Kuphroejne, 

And  by  men.  hcartreeADg  mirth. 

Whom  loTeljr  Venut  at  •  birth 

With  two  Ni«ier  Onres  more, 

lb  ivj^fovned  Beochiu  bore. 

HmIb  tbe«,  nrmi^.  mad  bring  with  thee 

Jeet  end  jouthful  Jollity, 

Qn^M,  and  cranlu.  and  wanton  wilei, 

Soda,  and  beck^  and  wreathed  smilea, 

Bach  as  hung  on  Hehe'e  fteek, 

And  lore  to  uve  in  dimple  »ieek; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  CWe  derides, 

ijid  Laughter  holding  both  hie  sldee; 

Obme,  and  trip  it  aH  you  go, 

Od  the  light  Ikntantk  toe; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  iead  with  thee 

Tb«  mountain  nymph,  nweet  Ubolj; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

lie  Utb  with  her.  and  Uve  with  thee^ 

La  aBXttprored  pleaitureft,  free. 

L'AiXBQBO,  ▼,  11,  ote. 
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'  doemdoii  a^lhan,  quo*  cenret  auiculns,  ut  li 
Iff  iter  m'.>u«tniu>  vulit;  taoioii  unpioe  nl  quid 
B  MM,  qupid  carefl  jimi'riiim  fodfre.  loiiuamur. 

Hob.  £p.  1,  xvii,  3. 

Tel  haar  what  an  nrutkfllful  fri«nd  can  ny : 
Aa  if  a  blin*!  man  uliDuid  direitt  your  way; 
fio  1  my«4-lf.  thtiu):h  wnnting  to  ho  tauitht^ 
Majr  yet  Impart  a  liint  that'M  worth  your  thought. 

a.  SracTAToa. 

Tor  fee  the  naturt>  of  my  requcflt  by  the  Latin 
to  which  I  addrt'MK  to  you.  1  am  v<*ry  sensible 
ght  lint  to  us«>  iiiaiiy  Ti'ords  to  v<>ii,  who  arc 
of  Ivit  few;  bill  th«'  following  j)ic*ce,  as  it  re- 
\  to  «>piHMi1nTii)n.  in  f»rojirli*ty  of  spiH.-ch.  1km n^ 
!ri«:«ity  ill  k  I  ml.  I  ►«•::•;  your  patieiico.  It  was 
id  in  n  j>iirlical  viriuoso's  clowt  nrnoiig  IiIh 
lie*:  and  •since  tin*  si'vrral  treatises  of  thunibK, 
,  and  n««^H,  h:\vr  oliliircd  the  world  this  of 
i  i%  at  your  M»rvici?. 
The  first  eye  of  rori<*oqiu'nce  (under  the  invi- 
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sible  Author  of  all)  is  the  visible  luminary  of  the 
universe.  This  glorious  Spectator  is  said  never 
to  open  his  eyes  at  his  rising  in  a  morning^,  with- 
out tiaving  a  whole  kinfi;dom  of  adorers  in  Per- 
sian silk  waiting  at  his  levee.  Millions  of  crea- 
tures derive  their  sight  from  this  original,  who 
beside  his  being  the  great  director  of  optics,  is  the 
surest  test  whether  eyes  be  of  the  same  species 
with  that  of  an  etisle,  or  that  of  an  owl.  The  one 
he  emboldens  with  a  manly  assurance  to  look, 
speak,  act,  or  plead,  before  the  faces  of  a  numer- 
ous assembly;  the  other  he  daszles  out  of  counte- 
nance into  a  sheepish  dejectedness.  The  sun- 
proof eye  dares  leaa  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court : 
and  without  blinking  at  the  luster  of  beauty,  can 
distribute  an  eye  of  proper  complaisance  to  a 
room  crowded  with  company,  each  of  which  de- 
serves particular  regard;  while  the  other  sneaks 
from  conversation ;  like  a  fearful  debtor  who  never 
dares  look  out,  but  when  he  can  see  nobody,  and 
nobody  him. 

"  Tne  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  famous  Ar- 
gus, who  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  Cambridge) 
was  one  of  a  hundred;  and  l>eing  used  as  a  spy  in 
the  affairs  of  jealousy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  his 
ejes  about  him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  par- 
ticular colors,  casts,  and  turns,  of  this  body  of 
eyes;  but  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
is  probable  he  used  all  the  modern  leers,  sly 
glances,  and  other  ocular  activities,  to  serve  his 
purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as  the  then  king 
at  arms  to  the  heathenish  deities :  and  make  no 
more  of  his  eyes  than  of  so  many  spangles  of  his 
herald's  coat. 

"  The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old  Janus,  who 
stood  in  a  double-sighted  capacity,  like  a  person 
placed  betwixt  two  opposite  looking-glasses,  and 
so  took  a  sort  of  retrospective  cast  at  one  view. 
Copies  of  this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out 
of   fashion  with  many  professions,  and  the   in- 

Senious  artists  pretend  to  kei'p  up  this  species  by 
ouble-headed  canes  and  spooiiH ;  but  there  is  no 
mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in  the  emblematical 
way,  of  a  wise  |^neral  having  an  eye  to  both  front 
and  rear,  or  a  pious  man  taking  a  review  and  pros- 
pect of  his  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  colors,  qualities 
and  turns  of  eyes,  vary  almost  in  every  head;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  common  appellations  of  the 
black,  and  the  blue,  the  white,  tne  gray,  and  the 
like;  the  most  remarkable  are  those  that  borrow 
their  titles  from  animals,  by  virtue  of  some  par 
ticular  quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  respective  creatures;  as  that  of  a 
greedy  rapacious  as})«ct  takes  its  name  from  the 
cat,  that  of  a  sharp  piercing  nature  from  the  hawk, 
those  of  an  amorous  roguish  look  derive  their 
title  even  from  the  sheep,  and  we  Hay  such-a-onr* 
has  a  sheep's-eye,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  in 
nocence,  as  the  simple  slyness,  of  the  cast,  ^nr 
is  this  metaphorical  inoculation  a  modem  inven 
tion,  for  we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  ti> 
place  the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  in  one  of  hi-w 
principal  goddesses,  by  that  frequent  expression 
of 

The  ox-cycd  yenorable  Juno. 

"Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  eye, 
that  fine  part  of  our  constitution  seemH  as  much 
the  receptacle    and    isi'at    of   our    passions,   ap- 

f>etites,  and  inclinations,  as  the  mind  itself;  at 
east  it  is  the  outward  portal  to  intnjdnco  them  to 
the  house  within,  or  ratlier  th«  common  tliorough 
fare  to  let  our  aff(>ctions  pass  in  and  out.  I»ovc, 
anger,  pride,  and  avaric<»,  all  vinlily  move  in  thui«o 
little  orbs.  I  know  a  young  la*!y  that  cannot  see 
a  certain  gi>ntleman  pass  by  without  showing  a 
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secret  deBire  Of  Recing  him  again  bj  a  dance  in  '• 
her  eyc-bsdls,  nay,  Hhe  cannot,  for  the  heart  of  her,  i 
help  looking  half  a  street's  lensth  after  anj  man  : 
in  a  gay  dress.     You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  | 
spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith's  shop  without  casting 
a  wishful  eve  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter. 
Does  not  a  naughty  person  show  the  temper  of 
his  soul  in  the  supercilious  roll  of  his  eye  ?  and 
how  frequently  in  the  height  of  passion  dfoes  that 
moving  picture  in  our  hesul  start  and  stare,  gather 
a  redness  and  quick  flaHhes    of  lightning,   and 
make  all  its  humors  sparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil 
finely  describes  it. 


-Ardentifl  ab  oro 


offense  than  many  which  are  ▼Uhin  the  eogni' 
zance  of  justice." 

*'I  am,  Sir,  your  most  hdroble  sefrant 
Q.  "Am  AH  AM  Sit." 
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Lingaa  centum  sunt,  onque  cantiun. 

Ferrea  tox  Vno.  Mml,  i\,  I 


-A  hundred  months,  »  hnndrad  toagosi, 


Sdntills  fl^Ndstnnt :  ocuus  mlcat  acribus  ignis. 

J£if.,  xii,  101. 

^From  bin  wide  nostriln  flies 

A  fiery  stream,  and  sparliles  from  his  eyes. 

Dbtdezc. 

"As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eyesight,  such 
as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  h^f  or  the 
whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular 
account  of  them;  but  let  me  observe,  that  oblique 
vision,  when  natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of 
bewitchery  and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  malignant  ill  look ;  but  when  it  is 
forced  and  affectea,  it  carries  a  wanton  desi^i,  and 
in  playhouses,  and  other  public  places,  this  ocu- 
lar intimation  is  often  an  assignation  for  bad 
practices.  But  tliis  irregularity  in  vision,  to- 
eethi^r  with  such  enormities,  as  tipping  the  wink. 
Vie  circumspective  roll,  the  side-peep  through  a 
thin  hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  in  tne  class  of  He- 
teroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion  are 
ranked  under  tlic  general  name  of  Uctcroaox.  All 
the  pernicious  applications  of  sight  are  more  im- 
mediately under  tne  direction  of  a  Spectator,  and 
I  hope  you  will  arm  ^our  readers  s^niinst  the 
mischiefs  which  are  daily  done  by  killing  eyes, 
in  which  you  will  highly  oblige  your  wounded 
unknown  friend,  "T.  B." 

"Mr.  Spkctatob, 

"You  professed  in  several  papers  your  particu- 
lar endeavors  in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  cor- 
rect the  offenses  committed  by  Starers,  who  dis- 
turb whole  assemblies  without  any  regard  to  time, 
place,  or  modesty.  You  complained  also,  that 
a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced 
by  the  reason  of  the  tning,  nor  so  easily  rebuked 
as  to  amend  by  admonitions.  I  thought  therefore 
fit  to  acquaint  you  with  a  convenient  mechanical 
way,  which  may  easily  prevent  or  correct  staring, 
by   an   optical  contrivance  of  new   porripiHitive- 

§  lasses,  snort  and  commodious  like  opera  glasses, 
t  for  short-sighted  people  as  well  as  others,  ihese 
glasses  making  tlie  objects  appear  either  as  thev 
are  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  thougli 
somewhat  less  than  life,  or  bigger  and  nearer.  A 
person  may,  by  the  help  of  this  invention,  take  a 
view  of  anotner  without  tlie  im]>ertinence  of 
stiiring;  at  the  same  time  it  shall  not  be  possible 
tr»  know  whom  or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One 
may  look  toward  his  right  or  loft  hand,  when  he 
is  Hijpposcd  to  look  forward.  This  is  set  forth  at 
large  in  the  printed  proposals  for  the  sale  of  llif.so 
glas.«.es>,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dillon's  in  Longacre, 
next  to  till*  Whit(?  llnrt.  Now,  Sir,  as  your  Sjh'c- 
tator  has  occa.>iono(l  llu*  ])ublishing  of  this  inven- 
tion for  the  IwMu'fit  of  niodofst  siH?ctators,  the  in- 
ventor desires  your  admonitions  concerning  tlie 
decent  iise  of  it;  and  hopes,  by  your  recommenda- 
tion, thai  for  the  fiitnn?  beauty  may  be  lx.'held 
without  the  torture  and  confusion  which  it  suffers 
from  the  insolence  of  slarers.  By  this  means  you 
will  n'lievi!  the  innocent  from  an  insult  which 
theie  is  no  law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a  greater 


And  thxoatii  of  brass  Insfdi'd  with  iron  1 

Thkrk  is  nothing  which  more  astonubes  i  fo- 
reigner, and  frights  a  country  'squire,  thin  tti 
Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend  Sir  RoeeroAfi 
declares  that  he  cannot  ^t  them  out  of  nil  hmi 
or  go  to  sleep  for  them,  Die  first  week  that  he  ii  it 
town.  On  the  contrary.  Will  Honeycomb  olli 
them  the  Ramage  de  la  ViZfe,  and  prefere  then  ti 
the  sound  of  larks  and  nightiDgales,  with  all  tk 
music  of  fields  and  woods.  I  have  lately  reocsvii 
a  letter  from  some  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  nh- 
ject,  which  1  shall  leave  with  my  leader,  withort 
saying  anything  further  of  it. 

"  Sir, 

"I  am  a  man  out  of  all  bu8ine<M,  and  woali 
willingly  turn  my  head  to  anything  fAr  m 
honest  iiyelihood.  I  have  invented  aerenl  n» 
iects  for  raising  many  millions  of  money  wtiMl 
burdening  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  p» 
liament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me.  Car 
sooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  pmjector;  so  that  de^l•i^ 
ing  to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country  bj  thil 
public-spiritedness,  I  would  make  aome  propoMli 
to  you  relating  to  a  design  which  1  have  mj 
much  at  heart,  and  which  may  procure  me  i 
handsome  subsistence,  if  you  will  be  pleased  M 
recommend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and,jre^ 
minster. 

"The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comptroDV' 
general  of  the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  pratol 
under  no  manner  of  rules  or  discipline.  I  tUak 
I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  bHSg 
a  man  of  very  strong  lunss.  of  great  insight  iiM 
all  the  branches  of  our  British  tradles  and  muB- 
factures,  and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

"The  Cries  of  London  may  be  diyided  ntl 
vocal  and Ihstrii mental.  As  for  tiie  latter,  thtf 
are  aFprescnt  under  a  ver)'  great  disorder.  A 
freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  diitofb' 
ing  a  whole  street  for  an  hour  loffcther,  wiA  a 
tw  an  king  of  a  brass  kettle  or  fryingpan.  Tki 
watchman's  thump  at  midnight  startles  us  ia  oiff 
beds  as  much  as  tne  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  Thi 
sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  something  nniiieri 
in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  the  libefti* 
I  would  therefore  propose,  that  no  instrument  of 
this  nature  should  be  made  use  of,  which  1  ban 
not  tuned  and  licensed,  after  having  carefully  o- 
amined  in  what  manner  it  may  affisct  the  can  of 
her  majesty's  liege  sul^ccts. 

"  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  uA 
indeed  so  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarioii^ 
that  we  appear  a  distracted  city  to  foreigners,  tIii 
do  not  comprehend  the  meaninir  of  such  enorm«tf 
outcries.     Milk  is  yenerallv  jmiM    in  a  yj^gjww 


E-la.  ap4   ^n    f^minflg   e/i  f.^/^/w.r^itl|^  ^ ^ 

sets  our  teeth  on  jjdjjjc.  The  chimney -sweeper  i* 
con  lined  to  no  ceitain  pitch  ;  he  sometimes  ultrri 
himself  in  the  dee]K\st  bass,  and  sometimes  iu  *M 
sharpest  treble ;  sometimes  in  the  highest,  and 
sometimes  iu  the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut  Tbe 
same  observation  might  be  made  on  the  retiilen 
of  small  coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glaszw».  or 
brick-dust.  In  these,  therefore,  and  the  iik* 
cases,  it  should  lx>  my  care  to  swi*eten  aud  mcll'>v 
the  voices   of  these  itinerant  tndcsmeD,  befoie 
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ibe7  make  their  appearance  in  our  streets,  as  also  | 
to  accommodate  tneir  cries  to  their  respective  i 
^ares,  and  to  take  care  in  particular,  that  those ' 
gaay  not  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  j 
to  sell,  which  is  very  obiiervable  in  the  venders  of  | 
C»rd-inatches,  to  whom  1  cannot  but  apply  that 
old  proverb  of  '  Much  cry,  but  little  wool.' 

"Some  of  these  last  mentioned  musicians  arc 
■o  very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling  manufac- 
tam/that  an  honest  splenetic  gentleman  of  ray 
acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  them  never 
%o  come  into  the  street  where  he  lived.  But 
wkat  was  the  effect  of  this  contract  ?  Why  the 
vlwle  tribe  of  card-matchmakers  which  frequent 
libit  quarter  passed  by  his  door  the  very  next 
Asy.  iu  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same 
inner. 

**It  is  another  g^at  imperfection  iu  our  Lon- 
CrieK,  that  there  is  no  juf^t  time  nor  measure 
obKrved  in  them.  Our  news  should  indeed  be 
'pvblisbed  in  a  very  quick  time,  because  it  is  a 
eonmiodity  that  will  nut  ktH>p  cold.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  cried  with  the  same  precipitation 
at  fire.  Yet  this  is  generally  tho  case.  A  bl(»ody 
btttle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  another  in 
■B  int^tant.  Every  motion  of  the  French  is  pub- 
liihed  in  so  great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  tuink 
tti  enemy  were  at  our  gates.  This  likewise  1 
lid  lalce  upon  me  to  regulate  in  such  a  man- 
,that  there  should  be  some  distinction  made 
een  the  spreading  of  a  victor}',  a  march,  or 
SB  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a  Spnn- 
iahmail.  Xor  must  I  omit  under  this  head  those 
aocirSflive  alarms  with  which  several  boisterous 
rwics  infest  our  streets  in  turnip  season  ;  and 
'^Aich<arc  more  inexcusable,  Ix'caust;  they  are 
'Vam  which  are  iu  no  danger  of  cooling  upon 
t^r  hands. 

*•  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow  time, 

^■d  are  in  mv  opinion  much  more  tunable  than 

.    tte  fomier.     The  cooper  in  particular  swells  his 

^Mtnote  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  is  not  without  its 

knony  ;  nor  can  I  forlN>ar  Iteing  inspired  with 

M  Bofit  agreeable  melancholy,  when  I   hear  that 

ad  and  solemn  air  with  which  the  public  are 

H       HBy  often  asked,   if   the][  have  any  chairs    to 

j'       ■eadY    Your  own   memory  may  sugi^st  to  you 

Miny  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  nature, 

m  which  the  music  is  wonderfully  languishing 

ad  melodious. 

"I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular 
tine  of  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling 
of  dill  and  cucumbers  ;  but  alas!  this  cry,  like 
the  song  erf  the  nightingale,  is  not  heard  above 
two  ddodUis.  it  would  therefore  l)e  worth  while 
to  consider,  whether  the  same  air  might  not  in 
|k      Mme  cises  be  adapted  tt»  other  words. 

"It  mi^ht  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious 
eonaidermtion,  how  far.  in  a  well  regnlatinl  city, 
thoste  humorists  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  con- 
te&Iod  with  the  traditicmal  cries  of  their  fon.*fath- 
crs,  have  invented  particular  songs  and  tunes  of 
their  own  :  such  as  wa^^.  not  many  years  since, 
tiie  pastry-maii.  commonly  known  by  the  name 
•f  the  Colly-Mt)lly-Puff :  •  and  such  as  i«*  at  this 
day  the  vender  of  powder  and  wash-balls,  who,  if 
^  I  am  riifhliy  informed,  goes  und<ir  the  name  of 
Fi»irder-Wat' 

"I  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity 
vkich  runs  through  this  whole  v<M:iferous  genera- 
tioo,  and  which  renders  their  cries  very  often  not 

*T1iiii  little  man  vna  but  jiinI  iiM«-  in  mipiiort  iho  hn^ikct 

<f  ps^trj  «birli  ho  carrM^l  on  liis  Ik'imI.  and  Hunir  in  a  Ti>r)' 

Jmiliar  Coii«  ih**  rruit   worls  niiifh  |>a<'>e«l  inU)  jiirt  Daroe 

^lT-M.illy-l*ulf.    "nun."  i<*  a  half.-liMt  i-rint  uf  him  hi  lh« 
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only  incommodious,  but  altogether  useless  to  the 
public.  1  mean  that  idle  accomplishment  which 
thev  all  of  them  aim  at,  of  crying  so  as  not  to  bo 
un(]erstood.  Whether  or  no  they  have  learned 
this  from  several  of  our  aff<H'ted  singers,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  but  most  certain  it  is, 
that  people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  ralher  by 
their  tunes  than  by  their  words  ;  insomuch  that  I 
have  sometimes  seen  a  country  lx)y  run  out  to  buy 
apples  of  a  bellows-mender,  and  gingerbn^ad  from 
a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissors.  Kay,  so 
strangely  infatuated  are  some  very  eminent  ar- 
tists of  this  very  particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that 
none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guess  at 
their  profession  ;  for  who  else  can  know,  that 
'  work  if  I  had  it '  should  be  the  signification  of 
a  com -cutter  ? 

"  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  persons  of  tliis  rank 
are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  caymcitv  I  think  il 
would  be  very  pro|)er  that  sfjme  men  of  good  sense 
and  sound  juggnieiit  shouTJ " jjresiile  over  these 
public  cri.eSi^ who  should  permit  none  to  lift  up 
theiFvoices  m  our  jitTcets,  that  have  not  tunable 
t^jroatk/ajij  iw^"^  pbj^  overcome  the 

.  noise  of  the  crowds  and  *  the,  rattliug  pf  .Pv>a^hics« 
Lilt  also'to  vend  HieTr  respective  merchandises  iu 
apt  phrases  and  in  the  most  distinct  and  agreeable 
sounds.  I  do  therefore  humbly  recommend  my- 
self as  a  person  rightly  qualified  for  this  post ;  and 
if  I  meet  with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  com- 
municate some  other  projects  which  I  have  by  me, 
that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the  emolument  of  the 
public. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  etc. 

0.  "Ralfb  Cbotchxt." 
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Erranti,  paMlznque  oculoe  per  cnncta  ftrentl. 

y  laa.  Mn.,  iif  b70. 

Ezplcrlng  every  place  with  cnriooa  eyee.* 

"  Mr  Spectatob, 

"  I  AM  very  sorry  to  find  by  your  discourse 
upcm  the  eye,  that  you  have  not  thoroughly  stud- 
ied the  nature  and  force  of  that  part  of  a  oeaute- 
ous  face.  Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would 
have  said  ten  thousand  things,  which  it  seems  did 
not  occur  to  you.  Do  but  reflect  uj>on  the  non- 
sense it  makes  men  talk  ;  the  flames  which  it  is 
said  to  kindl(>.the  transport  it  raises,  the  dejection 
it  tauses  in  the  bravest  men,  and  if  you  do  be- 
lieve those  things  are  exprc^ssed  to  an  extrava- 
gance, yet  you  will  own,  that  the  influence  of  it 
IS  very  great,  which  moves  men  to  that  extrava- 
gance. Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of 
the  mind  is  sometimes  seated  there  ;  that  a  kind 
look  imparts  all  that  a  war's  discourse  could  give 
vou,  in  one  moment.  W  hat  matters  it  what  she 
says  to  vou  Y  '  see  how  she  looks,'  is  the  language 
ofall  w'ho  know  what  love  is.  When  the  mind 
is  thus  summed  up.  and  expressed  in  a  glaitce.  did 
you  never  obsi»rve  a  sudden  joy  arise  in  the  coun- 
ienance  of  a  lover  ?  Did  you  never  sec  the  at- 
tendance of  years  paid,  overpaid  in  an  instant? 
Vou  a  Speciatiir,  and  not  know  that  the  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  affiTticm  is  carriiKl  on  by  the  eye 
only  ;  that  £;ood-breeding  has  made  the  tongue 
falsify  the  heart,  and  act  a  part  of  continual  re- 
straint, while  nature  has  preserved  the  eyes  to 

•  APAPTEP. 

With  vnrionii  yiower  the  wonder-working  eye 
Can  awe,  or  (K)othc,  reclaim,  or  lead  astray. 

The  motUi  In  the  ori/inal  folio  was  different,  and  IlkewiM 
taken  from  Vlrfr.,  ¥jc\.  iU,  103. 

Neado  quia  teneroa  oculua  mlhl  tuOnat  •gnos. 
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benelf,  that  she  may  not  be  dis^ised  or  misrep- 
resented. The  poor  bride  can  give  her  haud,  and 
say, '  I  do/  with  a  languishing  air,  to  the  man  she 
18  obliged  by  cruel  parents  U>  take  for  mercenary 
reasons,  but  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  look  as 
if  she  loved  ;  her  eye  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  reluc- 
tance sits  in  a  tear,  while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice 
ia  performed  in  what  we  call  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. Do  you  never  go  to  plays  ?  Cannot  yon 
distinguish  between  the  eyes  of  those  who  go  to 
•ee,  from  those  who  come  to  be  seen  ?  I  am  a 
woman  turned  of  thirt}^,  and  am  on  the  observa- 
tion a  little  ;  therefore,  if  you  or  your  correspond- 
ent had  consulted  me  in  your  discourse  on  the 
eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora 
is  slily  watchful  while  it  looks  negli^nt ;  she 
looks  round  her  without  the  help  of  tne  glasses 
you  speak  of,  and  yet  seems  to  be  employed  on 
objects  directly  before  her.  This  eve  is  what  af- 
fects chance-medley,  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it  at- 
tended to  another  thing,  turns  all  its  charms 
against  an  ogler.  The  eye  of  Lusitania  is  an  in- 
strument of  premeditated  murder ;  but  the  design 
being  visible,  destroys  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
with  much  more  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it 
it  not  half  so  mischievous.  There  is  a  brave  sol- 
dier's daughter  in  town,  that  by  her  eye  has  been 
the  death  of  more  than  ev'er  her  father  made  fly 
before  him.  Am  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  elo- 
quent, a  kind  eye  makes  contradiction  an  assent, 
an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty  defonned.  This 
little  member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about 
us,  and  1  believe  the  story  of  Argus  implies  no 
more,  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every  part ;  tnat  is  to 
say,  every  other  part  would  be  mutilated,  were  not 
its  force  represented  more  by  the  eye  than  even  by 
itself.  But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to  those  who 
have  not  conversed  by  glances.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
language  in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit,  nor  can 
a  skillml  observer  be  imposed  upon  by  looks,  even 
among  politicians  and  courtiers.  If  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  print  this  among  your  speculations, 
I  shall  in  my  next  make  you  a  present  of  secret 
history,  by  translating  all  the  looks  of  the  next 
assemnly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  words,  to 
adorn  some  future  paper. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  Friend, 

"MaET  HxABTrSEE." 

"Me.  Spbctatob, 

"  I  have  a  sot  of  a  husband  that  lives  a  very 
scandalous  life  :  who  wastes  away  his  body  and 
fortune  in  debaucheries ;  and  is  immovable  to  all 
the  arguments  that  1  can  urge  to  him.  1  would 
gladly  know  whether  in  some  cases  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of  si>ecch, 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  lawfully  used  by  a 
female  orator. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Barbara  Crabtrxe." 
"Mr.  Spectator, 

•*  Though  I  am  a  practitioner  in  the  law  of  some 
standi n|^,  and  have  lieard  many  eminent  pleaders 
in  my  time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speakers  of 
both  univer>ities,  yet  1  aj^ree  with  y<Mi,  thai  wo- 
men ari»  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  oratory  than 
the  men.  and  believe  this  is  to  be  rcsolveil  into 
natural  cauMts.  You  have  mentioned  only  the 
Tolubility  of  their  toni^ues  ;  but  what  do  you 
think  of  the  silent  llallery  of  their  pretty  faces, 
and  the  |K'rsua**ion  which  even  an  insipid  dis- 
course carriits  with  it  when  flowing  frtun  l)eautiful 
lips,  to  which  it  would  he  cruel  to  deny  anything? 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  they  are  possessed  of  some 
sprinjjs  of  rhetoric  which  "men  want,  such  as  tears, 
fainting  fits,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  seen  em- 


ployed upon  occasion,  with  good  ■oeeeH.  T«i 
must  know  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  lors  m^ 
money  ;  yet  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so  gmt  n 
orator  in  this  way,  tBkt  she  draws  from  me  wkH 
sum  she  pleases.  Evenr  room  in  mj  house  is  fo^ 
nished  with  trophies  of  her^oquenee.  Tick  csbi- 
nets,  piles  of  china,  japan  screens,  aod  oostlyjiit; 
and  if  yon  were  to  come  into  my  great  psrior.ym 
would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  wawhosia 
Beside  this  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I  la 
doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  Be  breslcs.  8te 
is  seized  with  periodical  fits  aboat  the  time  of  thi 
subscriptions  to  a  new  opera,  and  is  drowned  ii 
tears  after  having  seen  any  woman  there  in  fiisr 
clothes  than  herself.  These  are  arts  of  pemip 
sion  purely  feminine,  and  which  a  tender  hsHl 
cannot  resist.  What  I  would  therefore  desire  d 
you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend  who  luN  |i» 
mised  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that  he  wosU 
at  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy  of  the  i^ 


ble,  they  may  be  stopped  at  a  reasonable 
Or  indeed,  since  there  is  something  so  moriaff  ii 
the  very  image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  woaM  Ii 
worthy  his  art  to  provide,  that  these  doqank    t 
drops  may  no  more  oe  lavished  on  trifle^  tawKt 
ployed  as  servants  to  their  wayward  wiUs ;  M 
reserved  for  serious  occasions  in  life,  to  adn 
generous  pity,  true  penitence,  or  real  sorrow. 
T.  "Iara,''ila 


No.  253.]    THURSDAY,  DEOEICBER  »,  ITII 

Indlgnor  qnkqtiam  repnbendi,  oon  qnk  cnai 
Oomporitum,  UiepkleTe  patetur,  Md  onla  Bvpa; 

I  feel  mj  hoaeit  faidlnAtkm  iln. 
When  with  affaeted  ur  %  oootooBib 

The  work  I  owd  hu  eleganee  and  > 

But  rare  no  modem  ihoold  preraoia 


Thekk  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a 
mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy  and  dsln. 
This  passion  reigns  more  among  bad  pods  IM 
any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  ton  llM 
those  who  are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  i«f 
natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  in  itttid» 
preciate  those  who  have.  For  since  they  Mssd 
raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  Mbf^ 
writers,  they  must  endeavor  to  sink  that  Is  iM 
own  pitch,  if  they  would  still  keep  UmbmIm 
upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  prodneeA  ft 
one  age,  lived  together  in  so  good  an  untitiiiiim 
ing,  and  celebrated  one  another  with  so  mI  , 

{generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additiNd  -I 
uster  from  his  cotemporaries,  and  is  more  fiusM 
for  having  lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinafyt  ^ 

SeniuH,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the  sole  we- 
er  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  n»der,  tktf  I 
here  point  at  the  rei^n  of  Augustus;  and  I  bfiifft 
he  will  Ik!  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  atf 
Horace  would  liave  gained  so  great  a  rrpntaMi 
in  the  world,  had  tliey  not  been  the  frieud«  ad 
admirers  of  each  otlier.  Indeed  all  the  gnrt 
j  writers  of  that  age,  fur  whom  singly  we  havie  m 
;  great  an  e^steeni,  stand  up  together  as  voucIkk  ftr 
one  another's  reputation.  Sut  at  the  same  tioai 
that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Pwpertiw, 
Horace,  Vurius,  Tucca.  and  'Ovid.  we  know  iW 
UaviuK  and  Mtevius  were  his  declared  foec  ud 
calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  fori 
poet,  without  attacking  the  reputation  of  all  bii 
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thern  in  the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the  modems, 
■cribblers  of  the  age,  the  decav  of  poetry,  are 
topics  of  detraction  with  whicn  he  makes  his 
rmace  into  the  world :  but  how  much  more 
lie  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candor  and  in- 
luity,  according  to  those  beautiful  lines  of 
John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher's 
rks: 

Bat  whithar  am  I  strmyMf    I  need  not  raise, 
Trofihlcn  to  thee  from  other  men's  diMpniiw; 
Vor  L«  tfa J  fiune  on  leamr  ruinii  bailt, 
Kor  needs  thr  Jiuter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Kastem  kings,  who  to  aecure  their  ruign, 
Must  hare  their  brothurs,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

[  am  aony  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very 
lily  esteemed  amone  the  best  judges,  has  admit- 
l  aooie  strokes  of  Uiis  nature  into  a  very  $ne 
wm ;  I  mean  the  Art  of  Criticism,*  whicn  was 
Uiahed  some  months  since,  and  is  a  master- 
MC  in  its  kind.  The  observations  follow  oue 
•Iker  like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  with- 
i  tbat  methodical  regularity  which  would  have 

nquiiiite  in  a  prose  author.    They  are  some 
uucoiumon,t  but  such  as  the  reader  must 

it  to,  when  he  sees  them  explained  with  that 
mance  and  perspicuity  in  which  they  are  dc- 
PCred.  As  for  those  wfiich  arc  the  moHt  known, 
id  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  beau- 
Ad  a  light,  and  illustrated  with  such  apt  allu- 
0Bt.  that  thuy  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of 
ifdtj  and  make  the  reader  who  was  U^fore  ac- 
viated  with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their 
ttk  and  solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to 
■BtioQ  what  Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very  well 
■Ivsed  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit 
■d  fine  writing  do  not  consist  so  much  in  ad- 
iDdDg  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things 
hit  are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impos- 
Ue  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  Uie 
n«ld,to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality, 
r  ia  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
Mehed  upon  by  others.  We  have  little  else  left 
Kknt  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
laore  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon 
1^.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of 
MliT,  he  will  find  but  very  few  prwepts  in  it, 
Ufli  h«  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and 
hieh  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets 
tta  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and 
pljinff  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what 
>  n  cniefly  to  admire. 

For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  noUiing  in  the 
■Id  ao  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  critics 
IQ  write  in  a  positive  du^atic  way,  without 
lier  laneoage,  genius,  or  imagination.  If  the 
•dor  woold  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics 
wte,  he  nay  find  their  manner  very  beautifully 
■cribed  in  the  characters  of  Horace,  Petronius, 
lintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are  drawn  in 
B  €Miay  of  which  1  nni  now  speaking. 
Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his 
kccioiis  has  given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime, 
lich  he  observes  in  the  st^veral  passages  that  oc- 
liooed  ihem;  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  our 
i^ish  anthor  has  after  the  same  niainier  exem- 
fied  «v(?ral  of  hin  precepts  in  the  very  precentj* 
nHelve.4.  I  shall  pn)dnce  two  or  thrin;  in- 
ntn  of  this  kind.  ^Sfx^aking  of  the  insipid 
oothhosH  which  si>me  n*a(iers  are  so  much  in 
^•with,  he  has  the  following  verses: 

Thtf«ren«al  pyllnhlf^  alone  require, 
Thi»*  oil  thf  mr  the  o\n.-n  v«*wi>lrt  tire. 
While  explvlivpH  tht.'ir  ftvble  iti  1  iId  join. 
And  ten  !••«  iri>rl<  oft  i:rf<'p  iu  otiv.  ilull  lino. 

8m  Vn^'*  Works,  t«»I.t.  p.  301,  fl  to1«.,  E«lit.  IjoruX.  12mo, 

We 

^8*0  Eanayon  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  sect  lil, 
fit  at  «d^  1708. 


The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line, 
the  expletive  "do"  in  the  third,  and  the  ten 
monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a  beauty 
to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  muen 
admired  in  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  ob- 
serve the  following  lines  in  the  same  view: 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

Thftt,  like  ft  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  Imgth  ako^ 

And  afterward. 

Tb  not  enough  no  harshnen  gives  offenae, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  rongh  verm  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  AJaz  stritee  some  rock's  Tast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  more  slow ; 
Not  so.  when  swift  Camilla  wours  the  plain, 
nies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the 


The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajaz  in  the  foreffo- 
ing  lines  puts  me  in  mina  of  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  which  none  of  the  critics  have  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented 
lifting  his  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner 
carri^  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles 
to  the  bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the  stone 
is  admirably  described  in  the  number  of  these 
verses,  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by 
several  spondees  intermixed  with  proper  breath- 
ing-places, and  at  last  trundles  down  in  a  con- 
tinued line  of  dactyls; 

I  tum*d  my  eye,  and  as  I  tnmM,  aorrey^l 
A  mournful  TisionI  the  Si^phian  shade: 
With  rnnny  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  gman. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone: 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetnoos  down,  and  smokes  along  the  gromd. 

Fori. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  ont  of  Yir- 
nl  which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beautj  in 
the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take  an  occasion  m  a 
future  paper,  to  show  several  of  them  which  have 
escaped  tne  observations  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  no- 
tice that  we  have  three  poems  in  our  tongne, 
which  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
master-piece  in  its  kind;  the  Essay  on  Translat- 
ed Verse,*  the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
the  Essay  upon  Criticism.— C. 


No.  254.]    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  21, 1711. 

Tlrtuons  lore  is  honorable,  b«t  lust  increaaeth  sorrow. 

Whex  I  consider  the  false  impressions  which 
are  received  by  the  gt*nerality  of  the  world,  I  am 
troubled  at  none  more  than  a  certain  levity  of 
thought,  which  many  young  women  of  quality 
have  entertained,  to  the  hazard  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  the  certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The 
first  of  the  following  Utters  may  best  represent  the 
faults  I  would  now  point  at ;  and  the  answer  to  it, 
the  temper  of  mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

"Mr  DRAa  HAaaixT, 

"If  thoti  art  she,  but  oh  how  fallen,  how  chang- 
ed, what  an  apostate!  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay 
and  agreeable!  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be 
buried  alive;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dismal  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  vault  to  converse  with  the  shades 
of  my  ancestors,  than  to  be  carried  down  to  an 
old  luanorhouse  in  the  country,  and  confined  to 
the  couversaticm  of  a  solwr  husband,  and  an  awk- 
ward chambermaid.  For  variety  I  suppose  you 
may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  her  gro- 

*By  the  earl  oC  BmfBonatDWi. 
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anm  gc»wn,  the  spouse  of  your  piirish  vicar,  who 
has  by  this  time,  I  am  sure,  well  furiiislied  you 
with  recfipts  for  making  waives  aiul  po-isets.  tlis- 
tilliiig  cordial  waters,  making  sirups,  and  apply- 
ing poultices. 

"Blest  solitude!  I  wish  thtMS  joy,  my  dear,  of 
thy  loved  retirement,  which  indeed  you  woultl  per- 
suade me  is  very  agreeable,  and  different  enough 
from  what  I  have  here  described:  but,  child,  I  am 
afraid  tliy  brains  are  a  little  disord'Ted  with  ro- 
mances and  novels.  After  six  month's  marriage 
to  hear  thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country 
scenes  so  sofily.  is  a  little  extravagiint;  one  would 
think  you  IIvikI  the  lives  of  sylvan  deities,  or 
roved  among  the  walks  of  paradise,  like  the  fir.>t 
happy  pair.  But  pray  thee  leave  these  whimsies, 
and  come  to  town  in  order  to  live  and  talk  like 
other  mortals.  However,  as  I  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  your  reputation,  I  would  willingly 
give  you  a  little  good  advice  at  your  first  ap- 
pearance under  the  character  of  a  married  woman. 
It  is  a  little  insolent  in  me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a 
matron;  bi>t  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  make  so  silly 
a  figure  as  a  fond  wife,  that  1  cannot  help  warning 
you  not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with  your 
nusbaud,  and  never  to  saunter  about  St.  James's- 
park  together:  if  you  presume  to  enter  the  ring  at 
Hyde-park  together,  you  are  ruined  forever:  nor 
must  you  take  the  least  notice  of  one  another,  at 
the  playhouse,  or  opera,  unless  you  would  be 
laugnea  at  for  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily 
paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  example  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to 
your  imitation ;  she  is  the  most  negligent  and 
fashionable  wife  in  the  world;  she  is  hardly  ever 
seen  in  the  same  place  with  her  husband,  and  if 
they  happen  to  meet,  you  would  think  them  per- 
fect strangers;  she  was  never  heard  to  name  nim 
iu  his  absence,  and  takes  care  he  shall  never  be 
the  8ubji>ct  of  any  discourse  that  she  has  a  share 
iu.  I  hope  you  will  propose  this  lady  as  a  pattern, 
though  1  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so  silly 
as  to  think  Portia,  etc.,  Sabine  and  Kouian  wives, 
much  brighter  exampl<>s.  I  wish  it  may  never 
come  into  your  head  to  imitate  those  antii^uated 
creatures  so  far  as  to  come  into  public  in  the 
habit,  as  well  as  air,  of  a  Uoman  matron.  You 
make  already  the  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Modioli's 
tea-table:  she  says;  she  always  lliought  yi)U  a  dis- 
creet person,  and  Qualified  to  manage  a  family 
"with  admirable  pnulence;  she  dies  to  see  wh.it  do- 
mure  and  serious  airs  wedlock  has  given  you,  but 
she  says,  she  shall  never  forgive  your  choice  of  so 
gallant  a  man  as  Bellamour,  to  transform  him  into  | 
a  mere  sober  husband;  it  was  unpardonable.  You 
Bee,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happiness,  and  no 
person  more  than 

"Your  humble  Servant 

"Ltdia." 

"Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my  appear- 
ance in  town;  I  shall  frequent  no  public  places,  or 
make  any  visits  where  the  character  of  a  modest  wife 
is  ridiculous.     As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  matri- 
mony, it  is  all  hypocrisy  ;  you,  and  all  the  hand- 
some young  women  of  your  acquaintance,  show 
yours^'lves  to  no  other  jmrpose,than  t<»  gain  accm- 
que.'l  over  .<»)me  man  of  worth,  in  order  to  bestow  " 
y«)ur  charms  and  fortune  on  him.     Then;  is  no  in-  , 
decency  in  the  confession;  the  design  is  modest  | 
and   honorable,  and   all   your  affectation   cannot  ' 
disguise  it. 

"I  am  m.irried  and  have  no  otlier  concern  but  ' 
to  please  the  man  I  love;  he   is  the  end  of  every  ' 
care  I  have  ;  If  I  dress,  jt  is  for  him  :  If  I  read  a  ' 
poem,  or  a  i)lay,  it  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  con- 
re/sat  Joa  agreeable  to  his  taste.;  lie  is  almost  the  ! 


end  of  my  devotions;  half  my  prayers  are  fotf  kit 
happiness.  I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hctt 
him  named  but  with  pleasure  and  emotion.  I  aa 
your  friend,  and  wish  you  happiness,  but  un  loirj 
to  see,  by  the  air  of  your  letter,  that  there  are  a 
si>t  of  Wfimen  who  are  sot  into  into  the  common 
place  raillery  of  everything  that  is  sober,  deeeB^ 
and  proper:  matrimony  and  the  clergy  are  thi 
topics  or  people  of  little  wit  and  no  undenstaiMiiiifl: 
I  own  to  you,  I  have  learned  of  the  Ticar^s  wnt 
all  you  tax  me  with.  She  is  a  discreet,  ingmiooi, 
pleasant,  pious  woman;  I  wish  she  had  tM  hand- 
ling qf  you  and  Mrs.  Modish;  you  would  find, if 
you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon  mab 
you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were ;  she  wwli 
make  you  blu.sh  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  bea 
fine  ladies.  The  vicar,  madam,  is  so  kind  ut» 
visit  my  husband,  and  his  agreeable  couvemtiM 
has  brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober  happy  hooi 
when  even  I  am  shut  out,  ana  ony  dear  master  il 
entertained  only  with  his  own  thoughts.  Thm 
things,  dear  madam,  will  be  lasting  satisliaetioi^ 
when  the  fine  ladies  and  the  coxcombs,  by  nhm 
they  form  themselves,  are  irreparably  ridieita 
ridiculous  in  old  age. 

"I  am,  Madam        ^ 

"  Your  most  humble  Serraat* 

"  Maet  Hob." 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Sfectator, 

"  You  have  no  goodness  in  the  world,  and  M 
not  in  earnest  in  anything  you  say  that  is  sakiu, 
if  you  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer  to  this.  I 
happened  some  days  past  to  be  at  the  play,  vkM^ 
during  the  time  of  the  performance,  I  could  mC 
keep  my  eyes  off  from  a  beautiful  young  en 
who  sat  lust  before  me,  and  who,  I  nave  bees 
informcHi,  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utteriy 
my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry  such  a  Mi 
and  by  what  I  can  leani  she  has  a  character  rf 
g^n>at  modesty,  so  that  there  is  nothine  ts  b 
Uiought  on  any  other  way.  My  mind  has  «* 
since  been  so  wholly  bent  on  her,  that  I  am  wtA 
in  danger  of  doing  something  very 
without  your  speedy  advice  to, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impaticot 
tleman,  but  by  another  question. 

"  Dear  Corresponduit, 

"Would  you  marry  to  please  other  peophbC' 

vourself?"— T. 


No.  255.]    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  a, 

IjiudLi  amore  tiimefl  ?  «uiit  oerU  pWwls,  qiue  It 
Ter  pufti  lei-to  notcrunt  rccrcarp  libello. 

UOR.  £p.  1,  Ilk  I,  TCI 

IMITATED. 

Know  there  aro  rhyme:*,  whirh  (Aresh  and  fre*b  i 
^Vill  cure  the  arrant'itt  puppy  of  his  piiJe.— Pofffc 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  itavi^' 
sions.  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedontarv  nature,  inv 
in  its  resolv<»s.  and  lansrnishing  in  Its  execatwii 
The  use,  then'fore,  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  im^ 
and  to  put  it  upon  action,  to  awahen  the  und*- 
standint;,  to  enforce  the  will,  and  to  mate  tk* 
whole  man  mon*  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the pw- 
se(Mition  of  his  d(>sii;ns.  As  this  is  the  end  n  t^ 
passions  in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  a>^ 
tion,  which  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  asS* 
apt  to  procure  honor  and  reputation  to  the  artf- 
Hut  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we  nw 
discover  further  ends  of  Pro\idence  in  implaoiiJtf 
this  passion  in  mankind. 
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It  was  nccesRaiy  for  the  world,  that  arts  should  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in 
>e  inyonted  and  improved,  books  written  and  private,  le^t  his  deserts  should  be  concealed  m>in 
imnAmitied  to  posterity,  nations  conquered  and  the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive  any  disad- 
uvilizt'd.  Now,  since  the  proper  and  genuine  vantage  from  the  n>portA  which  others  make  of 
DOtiveM  to  these,  and  the  like  great  actions,  would  them.  This  often  sets  them  on  empty  bbasta  and 
inly  influence  virtuous  minds;  there  would  be  but  ostentations  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vain 
■nail  improvements  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fantastical  recitals  of  his  own  performances.  Uis 
tome  common  principle  of  action  working  equally  discourse  ^merally  leans  one  way,  and,  whatever 
rith  all  men :  and  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  is  the  subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the 
V  a  desire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  extolling  of  him- 
ve  not  suffered  to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  self.  Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambi- 
md  many  vicious  men  are  overreache<l,  as  it  were,  lious  man,  which  exposes  him  to  the  secret  scorn 
nd  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations,  and  derision  of  those  he  converses  with,  and 
B  a  glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.  For  ruins  the  character  he  is  so  industrious  to  advance 
wm  may  further  observe,  that  men  of  the  greatest  by  it.  For  though  his  actions  are  never  so  glori- 
ibilities  are  most  fired  with  ambition;  and  that,  on  ous,  they  lose  their  luster  when  they  are  drawn  at 
ke  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  least ;  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand;  and  aa 
ictoated  by  it :  whether  it  be  that  a  man's  sense  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to 
if  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  despair  of  i  commend,  tho  boast  will  probably  be  censured, 
Mining  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  '  when  the  great  action  that  occasioned  it  is  for- 
)f  thought  to  lo<ik  out  for  any  good  which  does    gotten. 

not  more  immediately  relate  toliis  interest  or  con-  [  Beside,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  as 
renience;  or  tliat  IVovidence.  in  the  very  frame  of  a  meanness  and  imperfection  in  the  greatest  char- 
liis  soul,  Would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  passion  acter.  A  solid  ancl  substantial  greatness  of  soul 
IS  would  be  useless  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  cen- 
to himself.  sures  and  applause^)  of  the  multitude,  and  places 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the  a  man  beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues, 
lifficiilty  of  obtaining  it,  and  th*e  danger  of  losing  I  Accordingly,  we  find  in  ourselves  a  secret  awe  and 
it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufiicieut  to  deter  a  veneration  for  the  character  of  one  who  moves 
Ban  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.  ,  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  vir- 

^  How  few  are  there  who  arc  furnished  with  abili- '  tue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opin- 
ica  sufficient  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  ions  of  him,  to  our  reproaches  or  commendations, 
idmiration  of  the  world,  and  to  distinguish  them- 1  As,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  we 
idves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  !  Providence  for ,  would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an 
the  mttrii  part  sets  us  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain  glory  and  a  desire  of 
kind  of  pr4iportion  in  its  dispensations  toward  us.  >  fame  in  the  actor.  Nor  is  this  common  judgment 
[f  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplishment,  it '  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill  founded :  for  certain- 
lanerally  leaves  us def*>ctive  in  another,  and  seems !  ly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  be 
saieful  rather  of  preserving  every  pt»r^on  from  worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  mo- 
Mng  mvnu  and  deficient  in  his  qualifications, .  tive,  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which 
than  of  making  any  single  one  eminent  or  extra-  '■  we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  disinterested 
xdinary.  |  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for  the 

Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  j  glory  of  him  who  made  us. 
by  nature,  and  accomplished  by  their  own  indns-  Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by 
rj,  how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- .  all.  but  particularly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it, 
Knred  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  I  since  most  men  have  so  much  either  of  ill-nature, 
heir  Wiolders !  Some  men  cannot  discern  be- !  or  of  wariness,  as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the 
;ween  a  noble  and  a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  vanity  of  the  ambitious  man;  ana  since  this  very 
x>  alirihute  them  to  some  faliso  end  or  intention;  i  thirst  aft(>)r  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  sncn 
md  o!her<<  purposely  misrepresent,  or  put  a  wrong  indecencies  as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation, 
Interpretation  on  them.  But  the  more  to  enforce .  and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the 
Jus  consideration,  we  may  observe,  that  those  art; '  greatest  characters. 

zenerally  most  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after,      In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and  as 
lame,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.     It  i  difficult  to   be   preserved  as    it  was   at  first  to 
SalluBt'i  remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less  he   be  acquired.    But  this  I  shall  make  the  subject 
ted  irlory,  the  more  he  acquired  it.»  of  a  following  paper. — 0. 


,  If  en  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our 
laclinationt,  and  disappointing  us  in  what  our 
beans  are  most  set  upon.    When  therefore  they 

jave  discovered  the  passionate  desire  of  fame  in  the      No.  256.]    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  24, 1711. 
imbitious  man  (as  no  teini)er  of  mind  is  more  apt '  .       .        „. 

■o  »how  iuelf),  thcv  bec.„„e  .parin.  and  reseryod  :  l*Z  oppS=2lJr  "^ iS^.'^JSh'X-nB.op. 

n  tlieir  commendations,  they  envy  him  the  satis- 1 

action  of  an  applause,  and  look  on  their  praises  ,  Tbebx  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mind 
ather  as  a  kiuaness  done  to  his  jperson,  tnan  as  t  which  naturally  dispose  us  to  depress  and  villify 
i  tribute  paid  to  his  merit.  (Jthers  who  are !  the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankina. 
ree  from  this  natural  perverscness  of  temper.  All  tliosc  who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world 
p)W  wary  in  their  praises  of  one  who  set^  too  with  the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked 
{Teat  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him  on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his 
'M>  high  in  his  own  imagination,  and  by  conse-  merits  a  reflection  on  their  own  indeserts ;  and 
inence   remove  him  to  a  greater  distance  from   will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him  with  the 


iLcmselves. 

But,  further,  this  desire  of  fame  naturally  bc- 
iiays  the  ambitious  roan  into  such  indecencies  as 
tt«  lessening  to  his  reputation.    He  is  still  afraid 

•M.]M.OrtiL,o.4». 


scandal  of  some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  the 
worth  of  the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him 
on  the  same  level  with  themselves.  The  like  kind 
of  consideration  often  stirs  up  the  envy  of  such 
as  were  once  his  superiors,  who  think  it  a  dslnj^- 
tion  from  their  ment  to  bm  aami^Xuet  %;(((•  ^cwaui 


'^ 
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upon  them,  and  oTertake  them  in  the  pursiiits  of 
glory;  and  will  therefore  endeavor  to  sink  his  re- 
putation, that  they  may  the  belter  preservo  their 
own.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him  their  supe- 
rior; and  those  who  were  once  his  su{>oriors,  tx;- 
cause  they  look  upon  hira  as  their  e(]|iial. 

But  further,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  rpputa- 
tion  thus  lifts  him  up  to  ihe  notice  and  observa- 
tion of  mankind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon 
him,  thai:  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him, 
consider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a 
little  pleased  when  they  have  taken  him  in  tlie 
worst  and  most  disadvantageous  light.  There  are 
many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad 
the  weaknesMes  of  an  exalted  character.  They 
publish  thciir  ill-natured  discoveries  with  a  secret 
pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the  Hiugularity 
of  their  iudgment.  which  has  searched  deeper  tliaii 
others,  uetected  what  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
OTerloukcd,  and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  gcne- 
ralitr  of  mankind  admire.  Others  there  are  who 
proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man 
with  an  in  ward  satisfaction  and  complacency  ,if  they 
discover  none  of  the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in 
themselvtM;  for  while  they  arc  exposing  another's 
weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
commendations,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  like 
infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a 
secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves  superior, 
in  some  respects,  to  one  of  a  sublime  ana  cele- 
brated reputation.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens, 
that  none  are  more  industrious  in  publishing  the 
blemishes  of  an  extraordinary  reputation,  than 
such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
characters,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their  own 
defecta  by  the  authority  of  so  high  an  example,  or 
to  raise  an  imaginary  applause  to  themselves,  for 
resembling  a  person  of  an  exalted  reputation, 
though  in  the  blamable  parts  of  his  character. 
If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet 
very  often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on 
attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacrificing  it 
to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those  about  him.  A 
satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of  the  common  stamp, 
never  meets  with  that  reception  and  approbation 
among  its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person 
whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men. 
Whether  it  be,  that  we  think  it  shows  ffreati'r  art 
to  expose  and  turn  to  ridicule  a  man  whose  char- 
soter  seems  so  impro]>er  a  subject  for  it.  or  that  we 
are  pleased,  by  Home  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to 
see  nim  taken  down  ana  humbled  in  his  reputa- 
tion, and  in  some  measure  reduced  to  our  own 
rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself  above  us,  in 
the  reports  and  options  of  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  mo- 
tives there  are  to  detraction  and  defamation,  and 
how  many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the 
actions  of  a  Kreat  man.  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  Tor  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For 
we  may  generally  observe,  that  our  admiration  of 
a  famous  man  lessens  u|>on  our  nearer  acouaint- 
ance  with  him  :  and  that  we  seldom  hear  ttie  de- 
scription of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  cata- 
logue of  some  notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmi- 
ties. The  rea.son  may  be,  because  any  little  slip 
it  more  conspicuous  and  observable  m  his  con- 
duct than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  his  character;  or  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  at  the  same  time  to  be  attentive  to 
the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circum- 
stances of  Jiis  behavior  and  conversation;  or  be- 
CMuae,  AS  we  have  before  observed,  the  same  tem- 


per of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of  !■«, 
naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  unwiii- 
nesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  contnij 
disposition. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  thmt  a  noUend 
triumphant  merit  often  breaks  through  and  diofr- 
pates  these  little  spots  and  sullies  in  its  repotfr- 
tion;  but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame,  or 
through  human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  mids 
in  the  more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whdb 
scheme  of  ambitious  designs  is  broken  and  dit* 
appointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  blrmiiha 
may  die  away,  and  disappear  amidst  the  brigk^ 
ness  that  surrounds  them :  but  a  blot  of  a  ds^cr 
nature  casts  a  shade  on  all  the  other  beauties*  sad 
darkens  the  whole  character.  Bow  difiicult,  Acm> 
fore,  is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he  Uuk 
has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  litdc 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no  small  dioi- 
nution  to  it  when  discovered:  capeciallT  nkm 
they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  ana  a^gpft* 
vated  by  such  as  were  once  his  superion  m 
equals;  by  such  as  would  set  to  show  tneir  jodf- 
ment,  or  their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  guilty,  «r 
innocent  of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  inthrir 
own  Miavior. 

But  were  there  none  of  these  disposicioBS  ii 
others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any  ndk 
miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he  meet  will 
no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputaUon,  is 
all  its  height  and  splendor.  There  must  be  at 
ways  a  noble  train  of  actions  to  preserre  his  bm 
in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  la  once  at  a  studt 
it  naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Admiration  ii 
a  very  short-lived  passion,  that  immediatdy  de- 
cays upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object,  unlw 
it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries,  and  knt 
alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  minew 
rising  up  to  its  view.  And  even  the  grMtaH 
actions  of  a  celebrated  person  labor  undtar  tUl 
disadvantage,  that,  however  surprising  and  eit» 
ordinary  they  may  he,  they  are  no  more  than  vkrt 
are  expected  from  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  fall  anything  below  the  opinion  that  is  cot> 
ceived  of  him,  though  they  mi^ht  raise  the  ifpi- 
tation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to  hifc 

One  would  think  there  should  be  someChil| 
wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  possession  of  tmM, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  mortifying  eoMi- 
derations,  can  en^^agc  a  man  in  so  despente  A 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  h^fi- 
ness  that  attends  a  ereat  character,  and  the  wA 
titude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the  desire  of  it 
subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  Hfll 
the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  a^ 
didates  for  gloi^. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  sovl ;  fk 
inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  riokil 
hurry  of  thought  It  is  still  reaching  after  m 
empty,  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  thi 
power  to  abAte  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other  thiagl 
we  long  for.  can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  prav* 
sense,  and  for  awhile  set  the  appetite  at  rest;  M 
fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natara^ 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adaptfd  M 
it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it;  ao  ob* 
ject  of  desire,  placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  fnii- 
tion.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  awhik 
with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleasure,  but  it  is  such  t 
pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  uncasf 
under  it ;  and  which  does  not  much  satisfy  IM 
present  thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  ana  mi 
the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  f?w  ambi* 
tioufl  men  are  there  who  have  got  as  much  faos 
as  they  desired,  and  whose  thiret  after  it  has  sot 
been  as  eager  in  the  very  height  of  Uieir  reputa- 
tion, as  it  was  before  they  became  known  aad 
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BiiMnt  unong  men?  There  is  nut  any  circum- 
aiioe  in  Cassar's  cluuracter  vhich  ^ives  me  a 
mter  idea  of  him,  than  a  sajinjr  vnich  Cicero 
ills  U8  he  freqaently  made  use  of  in  private  con- 
■aalion,  "  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share 
r  life  and  fame."  "Sb  Botii  vel  ad  naturtttn,  vel  ad 
SvMM  MJBtwe."  Manj  indeed  have  given  over 
Mir  puFBuita  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded 
itber  fh>m  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in 
y  or  from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure 
'hieh  attends  it,  or  from  the  better  informations 
r  Mtnral  colduesa  of  old  age ;  but  seldom  from  a 
ill  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
nojrments  of  it. 

Aor  is  fame  onlj  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
asire  of  it  lays  as  open  to  many  accidental 
■mblca  which  those  are  free  from,  who  have  no 
3ch  a  tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  am- 
itious  man  cast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he 
wsiTes  no  praise  where  he  expected  it?  Nay, 
ow  often  is  ne  mortified  with  the  very  praises  he 
MUTss,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  ne  thinks 
bej  ouffht;  which  they  seldom  do  unless  iucreas- 
d  l»f  flattery,  since  few  men  have  so  good  an 
pinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  ourselves?  But  if 
le  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  c^rieved  even 
ith  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up 
nder  scandal  and  defamation?  for  the  same 
tnper  of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  fame 
Mkes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  trauRport- 
1  with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will 
■  as  much  dejected  by  their  censures.  How  little, 
MTsfore,  is  the  happiness  of  an  ambitious  man, 
rho  gives  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
■fcjscu  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  sp^ches  of 
khers,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  mali- 
ioas  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
ad  destsoy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind; 
specially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is 
MPS  apt  to  censure  than  applaud,  and  himself 
iller  of  imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will 
e  more  grieved  for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could 
are  been  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For 
boagh  the  presence  of  this  imaginary  good  can- 
ot  make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make 
s  miserable:  bf^cause  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
bject  we  only  find  that  share  of  pleasure  which  it 
I  capable  of  giving  us.  but  in  the  loss  of  it  we  do 
oi  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  Ix^ars, 
«li  to  toe  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set 
ipon  it. 

8u  ineonsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  fame 
irings  along  with  it,  and  so  great  the  dis<^uietudc8 
o  wnich  it  makes  us  liable.  The  desire  of  it 
tirs  ap  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  niid  is 
■tber  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  pres(>nce  of 
be  thtriff  desired.  The  enjovinont  of  it  brings 
Hit  very  little  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or  want 
»f  it  be  very  S4>nsible  and  afflicting ;  and  even 
his  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that 
t  wholly  ckfpends  upon  the  will  of  others. 
We  are  not  onlv  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which 
n  offered  us,  out  are  disappointed  by  the  silence 
(  men  when  it  is  unexpected;  and  humbled  even 
y  their  praises 
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Kb  riiml«r  Malt  th«  aje  of  ProTidenoe, 
PrsMmt  to  tnry  action  we  eummeme. — HoBLsrs. 

Tbat  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon  a  subject  of 
IS  gmt  extent  as  that  of  fame,  1  have  treated  it 
B  a  particular  order  and  method.  1  have  first  of 
dl  eoasidered  the  reasons  why  Providence  may 
^e  implanted  in  oar  mind  such  a  principle  of 


■  action.    I  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from 

.  many  considerations,  first,  that  fame  is  a  thing 

I  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  easily  to  be  lost; 

I  secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very 

,  little  happiness,  but  subjects  him  to  much  un- 

. easiness  and  dissatisfaction.    I  shall  in  the  last 

place  show,  that  it  hinders  us  from  obtaining  an 

end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  wnich 

is  accompanied  by  fullness  of  satisfaction.   I  need 

not  tell  ray  reader,  that  I  mean  by  this  end,  that 

happiness  which   is  reserved  for  us   in  another 

world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure, 

and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  "fullness  of  joy, 

and  pleasures  for  evermore." 

How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  collect  from  the  three  following  considerations: 
First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame  breeds 
several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions,  which 
are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in  their  nature 
conducive  to  this  our  ultimate  happiness. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  allow  the  same 
actions  to  be  the  proper  instruments,  both  of  ac- 
Quiriiig  fame,  and  or  procuring  this  happiness, 
tney  would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
this  last  end,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of 
the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  speculations  of  morality. 
For  which  reason  1  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  but 
proceed  to  a  point  of  the  same  nature,  which  may 
open  to  us  a  more  unconimoii  field  of  speculation. 
From  what  has  been  already  obser>'ed,  1  think  we 
may  make  a  iiatufol  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  great- 
est folly  to  s(.>ek  the  praise  or  approbation  of 
any  bi>ing,  except  the  Supn-nie,  and  that  for  these 
two  reasons ;  bt^cause  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  est<H.>m  us  according  to 
our  merits  ;  and  because  we  can  procure  no  con- 
siderable beneht  or  advantage  from  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  any  other  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  acccording  to 
our  merits.  Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our 
outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment 
of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  behavior  ;  but 
how  unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
each  other's  pc^rfections,  may  appear  from  several 
considerations.  There  are  many  virtues,  which  in 
their  own  nature  aR'  incapable  of  any  outward  re- 
presentation; many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul 
of  a  good  man,  which  are  great  oman.onts  to 
human  natun*.  but  not  able  to  discover  themselves 
to  the  knowknige  of  others;  they  are  transacted  in 
private  without  noise  or  .^^how,  and  are  only  visible 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts.  What  actions  can 
express  the  eiitia>  purity  of  thought  which  n^fines 
and  sanctifies  a  virtuous  man  ?  That  secret  rest  and 
contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives  him  a  perfi>ct 
enjovnient  of  his  presiMit  condition?  That  in- 
ward pleasure  and  complacency  which  he  feel.s  in 
doing  good?  That  delight  and  satitiiiiiction  which 
he  takes  in  the  prospcTity  and  happiness  of 
another?  These  ana  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden 
bi'autii*s  of  a  soul,  the  svcret  graces  which  cannot 
be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul 
lovely  and  priH^ious  in  his  sight  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there  an*  many 
virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
and  showing  themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue 
requires  time  and  place,  a  propi*r  object  and  a  fit 
coni<!Cture  of  circumstances,  for  the  due  exercise 
of  it.  A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues 
of  liberality  and  munificence.  The  patience  and 
fortitude  of  a  martyr  and  coufeft«oT  W  cow^jn\\s^ 
in  the  flourishing  limes  of  CYin«XvaK)\X^ .    ^mEib 
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virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and  some  in 
prosperity ;  some  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a 
public  capacity.  But  the  gn^at  Sovereign  of  the 
world  beuolds  cverv  perfection  in  its  obscurity, 
and  not  only  sees  wliat  we  do,  but  what  we  would 
do.  He  views  our  lx?havior  in  every  concurrence 
of  affiiirs,  and  sees  U8  engaged  in  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and 
confessor  without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures, 
and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  reward  of 
actions  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
performing.  Another  reason  why  men  cannot 
form  a  right  judgement  of  us  is,  because  the  same 
actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arise 
from  quite  contrary  principles.  Actions  are  of  so 
mixed  a  nature,  and  ho  full  of  circumstances,  that 
as  men  pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe 
some  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  different 
hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them; 
so  that  the  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as 
hypocritical  and  desii^ning  to  one,  which  make 
him  appear  a  saint  or  hero  to  another.  He,  there- 
fore, who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolor  and  per\'ert  the  object;  so 
that,  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  perfections,  who  does  not  guess  at 
the  sincerity  t)f  our  intentions  from  the  goodness 
of  our  actions  but  weighs  the  goodness  of  our 
actions  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  for  outward  actions 
to  represent  tJie  perfections  of  the  soul,  because 
they  can  never  show  the  strength  of  those  prin- 
ciples from  whence  they  proceetl.  They  are  not 
acfequate  expressions  of  our  virtues,  and  can  only 
show  us  what  habits  are  in  the  soul,  without  dis- 
covering the  degree  and  perfection  of  such  haV>its. 
Thev  are  at  best  but  weak  resemblances  of  our  in- 
tentfons,  faint  and  imperfect,  that  may  acquaint 
us  with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express 
the  beauty  and  life  of  the  original.  But  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every  different  state 
and  degree  of  human  improvement,  from  those 
weak  stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will  which 
have  not  yet  formed  themselves  into  n»gular  pur- 
poses and  designs,  to  the  last  entire  finishing  and ! 
consummation  of  a  good  habit.  He  beholds  the 
first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in  the  soul, 
and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  pro- 
gress, until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  appears  in  its  full  beauty  and  per- 
fection. Thus  we  see,  that  none  but  the  Supreme 
Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper 
merits,  since  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  ourj 
outward  actions;  which  can  never  give  them  a  just 
estimate  of  us,  since  there  are  many  perfections 
of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of  nppe<iring  in 
actions ;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  inca- 
pacity of  showing  themselves,  want  an  oppirt uni- 
ty of  doing  it ;  should  they  all  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those  actions 
maybe  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  prin- 
ciples :  or,  though  they  plainly  discovered  the 
principles  from  whence  they  proceeded,  they 
could  never  show  the  degree,  strength,  and  per- 
fection of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  perfections,  so  ne  is  the  only  fit  re- 
warder  of  them.  This  is  a  consideration  that 
comes  home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts 
itself  to  our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most 
aspiring,  or  the  most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were 
he  to  fonn  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he 
would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  knowledge 
as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection 
in  him,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a 
nwMTd  to  at 


Let  the  ambitious  man,  therefore,  tnm  ill  hit 
desire  of  fame  this  way;  and,  that  be  may  propow 
to  himself  a  fame  wortliy  of  his  ambition,  let  Ilia 
consider,  that  if  ho  employs  his  abilities  to  ttt 
best  advantage,  the  time  will  come  when  Hm 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  gnai  Jndgt 
of  mankind,  who  sees  every  degree  of  perfeettoft 
in  others,  and  possible  perfection  in  himself,  shill 
proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angeb,  asd 
pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  wbolt 
creation  that  best  and  most  significant  of  appluM^ 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  &chfal  servant,  cnlv 
thou  into  thy  Master's  joy." — 0. 
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Divide  et  impera. 
DiTide  uul  rule. 

Pleasihik  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  otto 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  oar  minds  asd 
bodies  from  too  constant  attention  and  labor: 
where  therefore  pablic  diversions  are  tolersted,  it 
behooves  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  pow 
and  example,  to  preside  over  them  in  soch  a  maa^ 
ner  as  to  check  anything  that  tends  to  tJbe  oomi|h 
tion  of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean  or  trivui 
for  the  entertainment  of  reasonable  creatnres.  Al 
to  the  diversions  of  this  kind  in  this  towii,vi 
owe  them  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mnsic  Mf 
own  private  opinion,  with  relation  to  soch  recnfr 
tions,  I  have  heretofore  given  with  aJl  the  ftnk- 
ness  imaginable ;  what  concerns  those  aits  tt 
present  tip  reader  shall  have  from  my  conespoai- 
ents.  The  first  of  the  letters  with  which  I  aeqail 
myself  for  this  day,  is  written  by  one  who  pio- 
poses  to  improve  our  entertainments  of  itrimilif 
poetry,  and  the  other  comes  from  three  pcTMS^ 
who,  as  soon  as  named,  will  be  thought  capaUl 
of  advancing  the  present  state  of  music 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  considerably  obliged  to  yon  for  yotf 
speedy  publication  of  my  last  in  yours  of  the Iftk 
instant,  and  am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  M^ 
tied  in  the  post  of  Ck)mptroller  of  the  Ories.  Of 
all  the  objections  I  have  hearkened  after  in  piiblii 
coffee-houses,  there  is  but  one  that  seems  lo  tmn 
any  weight  with  it,  via:  That  such  a  port  wom 
come  too  near  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  Hov, 
Sir.  because  I  would  have  all  sorts  of  people ■■!■ 
easy,  and  being  willing  to  have  more  strings  tkii 
one  to  tny  bow  ;  in  case  that  a  comptroller  shooli 
fail  nic,  I  have  since  formed  another  project,  whaA 
being  gnmnded  on  the  dividing  of  a  present  u^ 
nopoly,  I  hope  will  give  the  puolic  an  eqaiviM 
to  their  full  content.  You  know,  Sir,  it  is  aUowd* 
that  the  business  of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Lstin  to 
it,  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vtte.  Now,  there  ht 
ing  but  one  dramatic  theater  licensed  for  the  ^ 
light  and  profit  of  this  extensive  metropolis,  1 4i 
humbly  propose,  for  the  convenience  of  sock  of 
its  inhabitants  as  are  too  distant  tram  Oovi^ 
garden,  that  another  theater  of  ease  may  bAerecferf 
in  some  spacious  part  of  the  city ;  and  that  Ai 
direction  thereof  may  be  made  a  franchise  in  !■ 
to  me  and  my  heirs  forever.  And  that  the  torn 
may  have  no  jealousy  of  my  ever  coming  inVt  • 
union  with  the  set  o?  actors  now  in  being,  I  M 
further  propose  to  constitute  for  my  deputf  af 
near  kinsman  and  adventurer,  Ejt  Crotchet,*  whoM 
long  experience  and  improvements  in  those  aftin 
need  no  recommendation.  It  was  obvions  to  ertfj 
spectator,  what  a  quite  diffisrent  foot  tiie  ttige  vii 

•CbxMoiterSkii. 
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>on  dariDg  his  ffOTemment;  and  had  he  not 
en  boltea  out  of  his  trap-doors,  his  earrison 
i^ht  have  held  out  forever ;  he  having  hj  long 
IDS  and  perseverance  arrived  at  the  art  of  ma- 
il^ his  armjr  fight  withoat  pay  or  provisions.  I 
lat  confess  it  is  with  a  melanchol]^  amazement 
see  so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and  the 
m  slaves  of  the  stage  now  become  its  masters  ; 
nces  that  will  be  sure  to  suppress  all  theatrical 
fcertainments  and  activities  that  they  are  not 
le  themselves  to  shine  in  I 
"  Every  rnan  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged 
bave  either  wit  or  understanding ;  and  I  insist 
ion  it,  that  all  who  go  there  should  see  some- 
ing  which  may  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which 
ej  are  capable.  In  short,  Sir,  I  would  have 
mething  aone,  as  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.  A 
an  may  liave  an  active  body,  though  he  has  not 
quick  conception  ;  for  the  imitation  therefore  of 
ch  as  are,  as  I  may  so  speak,  corporeal  wits,  or 
mble  fellows,  I  would  fain  ask  any  of  the  pres- 
it  mismanaeers,  why  should  not  rope-dancers, 
uilters,  tumolers,  ladder-walkers,  and  posture- 
asters  appear  again  on  our  stage  ?  After  such  a 
presentation,  a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
ith  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the  audience 
ent  a  hunting.  Sir,  these  thin^  crv  aloud  for 
formation,  and  fall  properly  under  tnu  province 
^  Spectator-general ;  but  how  indeed  biiould  it 
3  otnerwiHc,  while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years 
gcthcr  were  never  paid  but  as  their  master  was 
I  the  humor)  now  presume  to  pay  others  more 
lan  ever  they  had  in  their  lives ;  and  in  con- 
npt  of  the  practice  of  persons  of  condition, 
Kwe  the  insolence  to  owe  no  tradesman  a  farthing 
;  the  end  of  the  week.  Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the 
aUic  good  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  1  shall  ever 
et  a  private  shilling  by  it ;  therefore  1  hope  you 
ill  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of  your  this 
'eefc'ft  papers,  and  desire,  when  my  house  opous, 
OQ  will  accept  the  liberty  of  it  for  the  trouble 
oa  have  received  from, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Ralph  CaOTCHsr." 

"  P.  S.  I  have  assurances  that  the  trunk-maker 
^iU  declare  for  us." 

Hb.  SFECTATOa, 

"Wc  whose  names  are  subscribed,  think  you 
le  properest  person  to  signify  what  we  have  to 
tkr  the  town  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  thv  urt 
rhich  we  profess,  music.  We  conceive  Iiopos  <»f 
oar  favor  from  Uie  speculations  on  the  niisiako*^ 
rhich  the  town  run  into  with  regard  to  tlieir 
leasure  of  this  kind  ;  and  believing  your  nit'ihoil 
f  Judging  is,  that  you  consider  music  only  valu- 
ble,  art  it  is  agrecanle  to,  and  heightens  iho.  pur- 
ofte  of  poi-try,  wr  consent  that  it  is  not  only  thi* 
rue  way  of  relishing  that  pleasure,  but  also  thai 
rithout  it  a  composure  of  music  is  the  same  tbini; 
B  a  poem,  where  all  the  rules  of  poetical  nuin- 
era  are  ob^rved,  though  the  words  nave  no  sense 
r  meaning ;  to  say  it  shorter,  mere  musical  sounds 
re  in  our  art  no  other  than  nonsense  verses  are  in 
oetry.  Music,  thcn^fore,  is  to  aggravate  what  is 
itended  by  poetry ;  it  must  always  have  Kome 
aaaion  or  "sentimrnt  to  express,  or  else  violinH, 
oices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound,  afford  an 
ntertunment  very  little  above  the  rattles  of  chil- 
.ren.  Ii  was  from  this  opinion  of  the  matter,  that 
rhen  Mr.  Clayton  had  finished  his  studies  in 
taly,  and  brought  over  the  opera  ef  Arsinoe,  that 
fr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Dieupart,  who  had  the  honor 
a  be  well  known  and  received  among  the  nobility 
,nd  gentry,  were  zealously  inclined  to  assist  by 
beir  ■olicitaliona,  in  introducing  so  elegant  an 
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entertainment  as  the  Italian  music  grafted  upon 
English  poetry.  For  this  end,  Mr.  Dieupart  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  opportuni- 
ties, promoted  the  introduction  of  Arsinoe,anddid 
it  to  the  best  advantage  so  great  a  novelty  would 
allow.  It  is  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  just  complaints  wo  all  of  us  have 
to  make  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  without  regard  to  oar 
obliging  pains,  we  are  all  equally  set  aside  in  tlie 
present  opera.  Our  application,  therefore,  to  yon 
IS  only  to  insert  the  letter  in  your  paper,  that  the 
town  may  know  we  have  all  tnree  joined  together 
to  make  entertainments  of  music  for  the  future 
at  Mr.  Clayton's  house  in  York-buildings.  What 
we  promise  ourselves,  is  to  make  a  subscription 
of  two  guineas,  for  eight  times  ;  and  that  the  en- 
tertainment, with  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be  sold  in  the  house, 
with  an  account  of  the  several  authors  of  the  vo- 
cal as  well  as  the  instrumental  music  for  each 
night ;  the  money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of  the 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  LiUie's.  It  will,  we  hope. 
Sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are  capable  of  un- 
dertaking to  exhibit,  by  our  joint  force  and  dif- 
ferent qualifications,  all  that  can  be  done  in  mu- 
sic ;  but  lest  you  should  think  so  dry  a  thing  aa 
an  account  of  our  proposal  should  be  a  matter  un- 
worthy of  your  paper,  which  generally  contains 
somctning  of  puolic  use.  give  us  leave  to  say, 
that  favoring  our  design  is  no  less  than  reviving 
an  art  which  runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmost  barbar- 
ism under  an  affectation  of  Knowledge.  We  aim 
at  establishing  some  settled  notion  of  what  is 
music,  at  recovering  from  neglect  and  want  veiy 
many  families  who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  afl 
foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in  England  to 
learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  ourselves  have 
done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent  as  to  expect  a 
whoU'  nation,  a  refined  and  learned  nation,  should 
.submit  to  learn  theirs.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator, 
with  all  deference  and  humility,  we  hope  to  be- 
'  have  ourselves  in  this  undertaking  in  suc!h  a  man- 
ner, that  all  Englishmen,  who  have  any  skill  in*^ 
music  may  be  furthered  in  it  for  their  prtifit  or  di- 
version by  what  new  things  we  shall  produce; 
never  pretending  to  surpass  others,  or  asserting 
that  anything  which  is  a  science  is  not  attainable 
by  all  men  of  all  nations  who  have  proper  ^nlus 
for  it.  We  say.  Sir,  what  we  hope  for,  it  is  not 
expected  will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning  others, 
but  through  the  utmost  diligence  recommending 
ourselves.    We  are.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servants, 

'*  Thomas  Clayton, 
"  NicoLiNo  Ham, 
T  "  Charlks  Dikufaxt.' 


No.  -.'.)  J     THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1711. 

^uwl  'li-i  vt  lioneftnm  nut,  et  quod  hont-rtum  o»t  i)oc«*t. 

Till. 

W'hnt  ii*  iTcomlng  b  honorable,  and  whnt  ].<>  lionortiblo  is 
j  l-c:-(  niiiiK- 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot  come  un 
der  certain  rules,  but  which  one  would  think 
could  not  need  them.  Of  this  kind  are  outward 
civilities  and  salutations.  These,  one  would  im- 
agine, mi^ht  be  regulated  by  every  man's  common 
sense,  without  the  nelp  of  an  instructor :  but  that 
which  we  call  common  sense  suffers  under  that 
word  :  for  it  sometimes  implies  no  more  than  that 
faculty  which  is  common  to  all  men,  but  some- 
times sigpiifies  right  reason,  and  what  all  men 
should  consent  to.  In  this  latter  acceptation  of 
the  phraae,  it  is  no  great  wcndcr  ^eo^\A  «R  m 
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moch  againat  it,  ainee  it  ia  not  ereiy  one  who  ia 
poaaeaaed  of  it,  and  there  are  fewer,  who  againat 
common  rulea  and  faahiona,  dare  obej  ita  dictatea. 
Aa  to  aalutationa,  which  I  waa  aboat  to  talk  of,  I 
obaenre,  as  I  atroll  about  town,  there  are  great 
enormities  committed  with  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar. You  ahall  sometimes  see  a  man  bc^rin  the 
offer  of  a  salutation,  and  observe  a  forbidding  air, 
or  escaping  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  ^ing  to 
salute,  ana  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his  neck. 
This  in  the  person  who  believed  he  could  do  it 
wilh  a  good  grace,  and  was  refused  the  opportu- 
nitj,  is  justly  resented  with  coldness  the  whole 
ensuing  season.  Tour  great  beauties,  people  in 
much  favor,  or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose 
overflatiered,  are  apt  to  practice  this,  which  one 
may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and  throw  their 
attention  anotner  way,  lest  they  should  confer  a 
bow  or  a  courtesy  upon  a  person  who  might  not 
appear  to  deserve  that  dignity.  Others  you  shall 
imd  so  obsequious,  and  so  very  courteous,  as 
there  is  no  escaping  their  favors  of  this  kind. 
Of  this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  deg^ree  of  favor  with  a  minister.  This  good 
creature  is  resolved  to  show  the  world,  that  mat 
honors  cannot  at  all  change  his  manners ;  he  is 
the  same  civil  person  he  ever  was  ;  he  will  ven- 
ture his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a  coach  in  full  speed, 
at  once  to  show  he  is  full  of  business,  and  yet  not 
ao  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old  friend.  With  a 
man  who  is  not  so  well-formed  for  courtship  and 
elenint  behavior,  such  a  gentleman  as  this  seldom 
finds  his  account  in  the  return  of  his  compliments; 
but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own  way, 
and  must  not  omit ;  lot  the  neglect  fall  on  your 
aide,  or  where  it  will,  his  business  is  still  to  be 
well-bred  to  the  end.  1  think  I  have  read,  in  one 
of  our  English  comedies,  a  description  of  a  fellow 
that  affected  knowing  everybody,  and  for  want 
of  judgment  in  time  and  place,  would  bow  and 
smue  in  the  face  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court, 
would  sit  in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the 
minister's  face  as  ne  came  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  familiarities  between 
them  in  another  place.  But  now  I  happen  to 
apeak  of  salutation  at  church,  I  must  take  notice 
tnat  several  of  mv  correspondents  have  impor- 
tuned me  to  consider  that  subject,  and  settle  the 
point  of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  courtier  in  the 
world,  but  I  often  on  public  occasions  thought 
it  a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  company  (dunng 
the  royal  presence)  to  exchange  salutations  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  when  certainly  common 
sense  should  sugge-st,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 
should  be  enga^d,  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
other  object,  without  disrespect  to  the  sovereign. 
But  as  to  the  complaint  of  mv  correspondents,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  what  offense  some  of  them 
take  at  the  custom  of  saluting  in  places  of  wor- 
ship. I  have  a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who 
tells  me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out  of 
mere  pride  and  a  pretense  to  be  rude,  takes  upon 
her  to  return  no  civilities  dune  to  her  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  and  is  the  most  religious  woman, 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  appear  a  woman  of  the 
best  quality  in  the  church.  This  absurd  custom 
had  better  be  abolished  than  retained  ;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  nature  than 
thia  is ;  but  I  am  informed  of  objections  much 
.more  considerable.  A  dissenter  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction waa  lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of 
hie  to  come  to  one  of  the  flreatest  congregations 
of  the  church  of  England  about  town.  Alter  the 
wrriee  was  over,  he  declared  he  waa  very  well 
aatiafied  with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used 
towsjd  God  Almighty ;  bat  at  the  same  time  he 


feared  he  ahonld  not  be  able  to  go  tknm^  f^m  I 
required  toward  one  another :  aa  to  tliia  poiii  hi 
waa  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  tared  lie  was  irt 
well-bred  enough  to  be  a  conTert.  Thoe  han 
been  many  acandala  of  tliia  kind  given  to  «« 
Protestant  dissenters,  from  tb»  outward  poBp  arf 
respect  we  take  to  ouraelres  in  oar  religiooa  aiH» 
bliea.  A  Quaker  who  came  one  day  into  a  ekv^ 
fixed  his  eye  on  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  Ibm 
than  that  from  the  pulpit  before  licr,  •^p— >m 
when  she  would  hola  forth.  An  anabuKMfc  vb 
deai^a  to  come  over  himaelf,  and  aQ  hia  taih 
within  a  few  montha,  ia  aenaiUo  they  Want  bnl 
ing  enough  for  our  congregations,  and  haa  Ht 
his  two  eldest  danjghters  to  learn  to  dance,  tU 
they  may  not  misbehave  themselvea  ia  ehmcL  B 
is  worth  considering  whether,  in  regard  te  ivl- 
ward  people  with  scmpulona  conacienoea,  a  |hJ 
Christian  of  the  best  air  in  the  wtnid  ooght  ai 
rather  to  deny  herself  the  opportanityof  uofnf 
so  many  gracea,  than  keep  a  baduol  p^0B^^y| 
without  the  pale  of  the  choich. — ^T. 
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singula  <!•  nobis  ftnai  ptHdiBtor  eaBlHk 

Temn  fidlowing  yctn  steal  imnaHilBt  evHT  *v. 
At  Ufet  they  steal  ui  from  oumlTM  nngj 


"Ma.  Spiotatob, 

"I  AM  now  in  the  aixty-iUth  Tear  of  my  a|i,ai 
having  been  the  greater  part  oJ;  mj  daya  a  anatf 
pleasure,  the  decay  of  mjr  fscultiea  ia  a  atagMliM 
of  my  life.  But  how  is  it.  Sir,  that  my  apprtiM 
are  increased  upon  me  with  the  loaa  of  pow  li 
gratify  them?  1  write  this  like  a  crimiaalli 
warn  people  to  enter  upon  what  reformatioB  tiff 
please  to  make  in  themselves  in  their  Toiitk,iH 
not  expect  they  shall  be  capable  of  it  from  a  fell 
opinion  some  nave  often  in  their  montha,  Alt  I 
we  do  not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave  na  ft 
is  far  otherwise ;  J  am  now  aa  vaiu  in  my  dm^ 
and  as  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pretty  woman,  mHb 
in  my  youth  1  stood  upon  a  bench  ia  the  DiK  li 
survey  the  whole  circle  of  beantiea.  The  nwii 
so  extravagrant  with  me,  and  I  went  oa  wnk'U 
little  check  of  my  deairea  or  rcaignatioa  of  Ihm* 
that  I  can  assure  vou,  I  very  often,  mer^  la  •* 
tertain  my  own  thoughta,  ait  with  my  spafllaia 
on,  writing  love-letters  to  the  bcautiea  that  lin 
been  long  since  in  their  graven.  Thia  ia  to  vaa 
my  heart  with  the  faint  memoir  of  delight!  vUA 
were  once  agreeable  to  me:  but  how  much  happiff 
would  my  ufe  have  been  now.  if  I  could  Van 
looked  rack  on  any  worthy  action  done  fcr  WK 
country  ?  if  I  had  laid  out  that  which  I  prahal 
in  luxury  and  wantonnesa,  in  acta  of  gtamMJT 
or  charity  T  1  have  lived  a  bachelor  to  thia  df ; 
and  instead  of  a  numerous  ofl^pring,  with  iM 
in  the  regular  ways  of  life  I  mi|^t  poeaiblylffi 
deliglitea  myself,  I  have  only  to  amnae  tnuM 
with  the  repetition  of  old  atoriea  and  iativai 
which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever  waa  concenmiK 
I  do  not  know  whetl^er  you  have  ever  tiialrf  ^ 
it  or  not ;  but  you  cannot  fall  on  a  better  saM 
than  that  of  the  art  of  growing  old.  In  saa  i 
lecture  you  must  propose,  that  no  one  aet  hiih'i' 
upon  what  is  transient;  the  beauty  growa  wriaklii 
while  we  are  yet  gasing  at  her.  The  witty  ■■ 
sinks  into  a  numorist  impereeptibly,  for  waal  d 
reflecting  that  all  thin^  aroond  him  are  in  a  ta 
and  continually  changing;  thua  be  ia  in  the  ipK* 
of  ten  or  fifteen  yeara  aurrounded-bj  a  new  trt  «f 
people,  whose  manners  are  aa  nataral  to  AiB 
aa  Ilia  delighta,  method  of  thinfc^py  gad  wok 
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I  feut  which 


v««  femarirto  fcim  wmI  hii  fricndi. 
auMbiaf  (■■  ha  looki  upao  the  Hme  ; 
amr  which  he  himtelT  wu  suillr  ' 
I  aye  of  leoni,  and  vith  that  wrt  of  ill-  ' 
li  men  entertain  agminst  each  other  for 
pinions.  Thus  a  ciaiy  conttitutiun  tud 
niod  ii  freOnl  viih  veiatioas  paaaioDs 
men'i  doing  fooliahlj  vhat  it  is  folly  to 
Dear  Sir,  lliii  ia  m;  preaent  ilMe  of 
lata  tboae  I  ahonld  laugh  at,  and  entj 
lUma.  The  tine  of  *outti  and  TiKorauR 
paaaed  the  vaj  in  vhieh  1  have  dispoa- 
I  attended  vit£  tbeae  conaequencei;  but 
ho  lire  and  paaa  away  life  u  they  ought, 

>:. 11_     _1 Jjjj.     ^^Jy      jfjj 

a  quicker  reliah 

ribly  taate  in  the  highest  enjoyments 
[youth.    Aeforme,  if  1  sit  down  in  i 
r  aud  begin  to  potider,  the  vai-xrii's  ol 
ol  more  ridieufoas  than  the 
.  are   heaped   np   in  my  memory;   tine 
nntiy  dsneea,  ends  of  tunea.  intcrrupt«l 
oDB,  and   midnight  quarrels,  are  what 
Msirily  compose  my  soliloquy.    I  beg 

jwint  this,  that  some  Isdies  of  my  ac- 
>nd  my  yeata.  mar  be  pemuoded  to 

_,  1. jjijj  j|j[j  fteaMin;  a~  '  "'""' 

iwdry  may  buy  him 
vep  with  the  air  of  a  strut.     J  most  add 
I,  ihat  If  it  were  not  for  one  nleasure. 
ihoushC  ■  very 


jD.Sir, 

noM  humble  serraiit, 
"Jack  AFtmiuT." 


.    _,  It  know,  I 

-an  apt  to  despair,  but  she  has  got  an 
>f  stopping  sliort  unaccountably,  and 
r  tolfra  confid«Dt  of  hen>,  she  has  cold 
Its  ahall  last  her  a  month  ur  six  weeks 
I  as  she  falls  into  them  without  pi 


will  re 


nfron 


But  life 

Dot  admit  of  such  interrala,  there- 
a-  be  admonished  as  fallows: 


,  and  honor  you;  therefore   pray 
if  waiting  until  decencies,  until 
uroors,   are   consulted   and   grati- 
lave  diat  happy  constitution  as 
r  teu  weeks  together,  you  should 
1  that  while  I  bum  in  impatiencu 
ill  yon  say  it  will  be  time  enough, 
I  too  grow  older  while  vc  arc  yet 
lo  you  think  tlie  nioHt  reasonable, 
erastateoriDdiBurencefurhappi- 
iblige  me:  orl  live  in  torment, 
I  manner  or  obligution  on   you? 
ir  inseusibilily  lam  doing  nolh- 
my  passion,  you  ore  Ixstoving 
hopes,  generous  cants,  noble  re- 
penting nptum  upon. 


my  whole  life;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  m- 
those  that  she  knows  will  tell  mn  of  it.  Do 
yuu  think  aho  is  in  love  with  meT  or  would  \ 
huve  me  break  my  mind  yet,  or  notT 

"  Your  Servant, 

"T.  B." 
"  Ma.  3ncrAiim, 

"  1  am  a  footman  in  a  oreat  family,  and  am  : 
love  with  the  house  maid.  Ve  were  alt  at  bo 
tockles  last  night  in  the  hall  these  holidays;  whs 
I  lay  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off  ht 
i-iioe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a  rap,  a 
nlmost  broke  my  head  to  pieces.  Prajr,  Sir,  wai 
Ibis  love  or  spile  I"— T. 
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Wvdkirk'ii  ui  Ul  mvn  Hflsrlj  tmfann. 

Mt  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  Srnt  apecn- 
tation,  and  whom  I  must  always  name  wilb  honor 
uiid  gratitude,  has  very  frequently  talked  to  m» 
upon  the  Hubjectof  marriase.  1  wbk  iu  luy  youuHT 
yiars  engaged  partly  by  his  advice  and  partly  by 
luT  own  inclinalions,  iu  ihe  courtahip  of  a  pei«oa 
vno  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  anddid  not  at  mj 
tint  approaches  seem  lo  have  any  sveriiion  Ut 
me;  but  as  my  natural  taciturnity  hindered  me 
from  showing  myself  to  the  bi'St  advantage,  she 
br  degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly 
fallow,  and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  pereons  who  made  thur 
upplicaliona  to  her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dra- 
^miB  who  happened  to  be  beating  up  for  reciuiU 
IU  those  psrtB. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  meanaveniMi 
l„  pretty  fellows  ever  since,  and  disCoura([ed  nw 
from  trying  my  fortune  with  the  fair  sex.  The 
ubscrvations  which  I  mode  st  this  conjunctura, 
itnd  the  repeated  advices  which  I  reeeived  at  that 
lime  from  the  good  old  man  above. mentioned, 
hiva  produced  the  following  essay  upon  love  aad 

The  pleaaantest  partof  a  man's  life  is  genertUj 
tliat  which  passes  in  couKship,  provided  his  paa- 
t'lon  be  sinooe,  and  the  party  beloved  kind  with 
discretion.     Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pte«*ing 

I'iDotions  of  the  soul  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  lovs, 
III  persuade  his  mistress  be  has  a  passiou  for  hsr, 
and  to  succeed  in  his  pursuits,  than  fur  one  who 
liivGs  with  the  gn'aiest  violence.  True  love  haa 
U'D  thousand  griefs,  impatiencies,  and  resentmeOU, 


liable  in  the  e 


oft! 


I^emon  whose  ailL-ction  he  solicits  ;  beside  Ihat  it 
^inks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehensions, 
aitd  poomeas  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  ap- 
pear ridiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  lo  recom- 
mend himself 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with 
tiive  and  constancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long 
Fourtshlp.  The  passion  should  strike  root,  and 
g^her  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  IL 
A  long  course  of  hopes  and  cipectaliouE  fixes  th* 
iilea  in  our  minds,  and  habituate*  us  to  a  fond- 
ntsas  of  the  penun  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importsnee  to  USi- 
as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ou^ 
Kslves  (or  life;  they  do  not  make  our  pVeeot  data 
agreeable,  bat  otWo  detennine  our  happincHS  to  all 


parties  chooae  for  thanaelvM,  their  thoufhto 
imoetnponlbepstaon.  They  have  both  Uwir 
mos.  The  fint  would  pnenn  mHT  OMoa^ 
'  lib  V»4w  K*^  "V^M* 


'^ 
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intererts  thej  eapoose ;  and  at  the  same  time  maj 
kope  Uiat  the  wealth  of  their  friend  a  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others  are 
preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A 
good  person  does  not  only  raise  but  continue  love, 
and  breeds  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in 
the  beholder,  when  tne  first  heats  of  desire  are  ex- 
tinguished. It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in  coun- 
tenance both  am  one  friends  and  strangers,  and 
eencrallv  fills  the  family  with  a  healthy  and 
Deautifui  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  mv 
own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world, 
to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If  you  marrj  one  remark- 
ably beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent  passion 
for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her 
charms;  and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it 
ia  odds  but  it  would  be  imbittered  with  fears  and 
jealousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will  give 
you  an  easy  companion  for  life;  virtue  and  good 
sense  an  agreeable  friend;  love  and  constancy,  a 
good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet  one  per- 
son with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  a 
hundred  without  any  one  of  them.  The  world, 
notwithstanding,  is  more  intent  on  trains  and 
equipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life;  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  nmltitude,  than  consult 
our  proper  interests;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, it  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 
paius  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than 
reall;^  to  make  ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities, 
that  m  liumor  makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  con- 
tracting of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect 
unequally  yoked,  and  uneasj  for  life  with  a  person 
of  a  particular  character,  might  have  been  pleased 
and  na[>py  with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  not- 
withstandfing  tliev  arc  both  perhaps  equally  vir- 
tuous and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive 
and  discerning  in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved, 
nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted  and  superficial.  How- 
ever perfect  and  accomplished  the  person  appears 
to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes 
and  imperfections  in  her  humor,  upon  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance,  which  you  never  discovered 
or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  therefore,  discretion 
and  good-nature  are  to  show  their  strength;  the 
first  will  hinder  vour  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
what  is  disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all 
the  tenderness  of  compassion  and  humanity,  and 
by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness 
and  miseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant;  a 
marriage  of  interest  easy;  and  a  marriage  where 
both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all 
the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sense  and  reason,  and  indeed  all  the  sweets  of  life. 
Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vi- 
cious age,  than  the  common  ridicule  which  passes 
on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  and  neglect 
on  the  impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths 
of  life  together  in  a  constant  uniform  course  of 
virtue. — C. 
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Nulla  renenato  Httera  miflta  joco  est. 

Otu).  Taut,  U,  666. 

ADAPTKD. 

My  paper  flow*  fjrom  no  fatirie  Teln, 
Oontaiiis  no  poiaon,  and  conveys  no  pain. 

'  I  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public 
ior  their  kind  acceptance  of  a  paper  whick  vis- 1  this  paper, 


its  them  every  morning,  Bnd  hu  in  ifc  bsm  if 
those  seasonings  which  reoommsnd  so  masyrf- 
the  writings  which  are  in  Togae  unQog  as. 

As,  on  tne  one  side,  mr  piper  has  noi  ii  il  I 
sing'le  word  of  news,  a  reneetioiB  ia  polities,  Mrs 
stroke  of  party  ;  sp,  on  the  other,  then  an  n 
fashionable  touches  of  infidelify,  no  oibscsns  likmt 
no  satires  upon  priesthood,  marrla^,  and  tihs  tti 
popular  topics  of  ridicule :  no  private  aeaeU: 
nor  anything  that  nuiy  tend  to  the  detenalke  ■ 
particular  persons,  families,  or  aocietiee. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  aboTe-mentioosd  w^ 
jects  that  would  not  sell  a  verr  indifferent  pifib 
could  I  think  of  mtifyinff  the  pubUe  faj  iii 
mean  and  base  meukods.  But  noiwithatandi^I 
have  rejected  everything  that  MiTon  of  pi^ 
everything  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and  siot 
thing  that  might  create  oneaainesa  in  ihs  wSm 
of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the  demaai  Ir 
my  papers  has  increased  eveiy  month  naes  M 
first  appearance  in  the  worid.  This  docs  notp» 
haps  reflect  so  much  honor  upon  mjself  ai  • 
mj  readers,  who  give  a  mnch  greater  attentiei  li 
discourses  of  virtue  and  morafitf  than  ervl  •■ 
pected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  ^[reet  bo^f  tf 
writers  who  have  employed  their  wit  and  parti  ii 
propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  noiqwiia 
but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  oi  Mm 
that  had  a  mind  to  appear  aingular  in  n^  nf  rf 
writing  :  but  the  general  reception  I  have  wai 
convinces  me  that  the  world  is  not  ao  conifl  V 
we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if  thoM  ■■  d 
parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiatiflfAi 
age,  had  endeavored  to  rectify  and  amend  iC^  te 
needed  not  to  have  sacrificed  their  good  soHiM 
virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  No  na  ii 
so  sunk  in  vice  and  i^oranoe,  but  there  ait  Mil 
some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowh^p 
in  him  ;  which  give  him  a  relish  of  sockiiii^ 
tions  and  speculations  as  have  an  apiuesi  Is  i*' 
prove  the  mind,  and  make  the  heart  netter. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  wi&  kit 
much  care  I  have  avoided  all  anch  thoof^M 
are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ;  and  I  bslwn^ 
reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  Bi^  i 
he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  vfeiift  I 
write  after  such  a  mannerthat  nothing  msvke  ii- 
terpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons.  Tortiiii» 
son,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I  coania 
all  those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  vidi 
may  possibly  apply  it,  and  take  ears  to  dsA  't 
with  such  particular  circnmstancea  as  mev 
vent  all  sucn  ill-natured  applications.  If  i^ 
anything  on  a  black  man,  1  run  over  in  nj 
all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  ait  rf 
that  complexion :  when  I  place  an  imsgiaaT 
name  at  toe  head  of  a  character,  I  examinssfSJ 
syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  beer  aq 
resemblance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  veiy  n 
the  value  which  every  man  seta  upon  his  Hf*i 
tion,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  be  exposed  ts  tk 
mirth  and  dension  of  the  public,  and  ehoali 
therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  cipa* 
of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  beefi  thus  tender  of  eveij  paiticBlr 
person's  reputation,  so  I  have  taken  more  tbei 
ordinary  care  not  to  ffive  offense  to  those  who  if- 
pear  in  the  higher  ngures  of  life.  I  would  aoc 
make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  psal^ 
board  that  is  invested  with  a  public  character:  fi* 
which  reason  I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  htt 
designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his  ^ 
tendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  afforded 
matter  to  many  ludicrous  speculationa.    AsBoef 


those  advantages  which  the  public  may  resp  froo 
,  it  u  not  the  least,  that  it  dliaws  wm'i 
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r  from  the  bitternesfl  of  party,  and  fur- 
em  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may 
d  without  warmth  or  passion.  This  is 
STe  been  the  first  design  of  those  gentle- 
I  set  on  foot  the  Rojal  Society  ;  and  had 
iTj  ^;ood  effect,  as  it  turned  many  of  the 
fleniuses  of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions 
u  knowledge,  who,  if  they  Jbad  enga^ 
cs  with  the  same  parts  and  application. 
Ye  set  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air- 
le  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like 
IS,  were  thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits, 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may 
ihip  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while 
ts  nimself  with  those  innocent  amuse- 

)  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particu- 
it  hurting  anjr  man's  reputation,  Uiat  I 
borne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I 
•t  name  with  honor.  This  I  must  confess 
i>een  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial ;  for 
iblic  relishes  nothing  better  than  ridicule 
urns  upon  a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so 
Dothing  which  a  roan  that  has  but  a  very 

talent    in    ridicule    may  execute  with 
One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quar- 
year  together  upon  tlie  works  of  a  person 

published  but  a  very  few  volumes.  For 
eason  I  am  astonished,  that  those  who 
peared  against  this  paper,  have  made  so 
le  of   it.    The  criticisms  which  I  have 

published,  have  been  made  with  an  in- 
"ather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellencies 
rriters  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish 
their  faults  and  imperfections.  In  the 
ile  I  should  take  it  lor  a  very  great  favor 
me  of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they 
>reak  all  measures  with  me,  so  far  as  to 

a  pretense  for  examining  their  perfurm- 
ith  an  impartial  eye :    nor  shall  I  look 

as  any  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the 
4)  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 
le  meanwhile,  until  I  am  provoked  to 
stilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavor 
justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
ires  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and 
;  out  such  beauties  m  their  works  as  may 
»ped  the  observation  of  others, 
e  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is 
f  ilton  ;  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quota- 
t  of  him  than  from  any  other,  I  shall  eu- 
a  reciilar  criticism  upon  his  ParadisoLost, 

•hall  publish  every  Saturday,  until  I  have 
ly  thoughts  uj|>on  tnat  poem.  I  shall  not, 
r,  premiiue  to  impose  upon  others  my  own 
ar  judgment  on  this  author,  but  only  de- 
as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a 
m  extent,  and  every  particular  mastt*r  in 
I  nas  his  favorite  passages  in  an  author 
\o  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It 
sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many  beau- 
mperfections  which  others  have  not  atten- 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of 
iient  writers  publish  iheir  discoveries  on 
ic  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be 
9od  to  write  my  papers  of  criticism  in  the 
'hich  Horace  has  expressed  in  these  two 
lines: 

£1  quid  noTifti  ractiiu  i«U«, 

kodiduslinperU;  ti  non,  his  utere  rneenm. 

1  Ep.  Ti,  ult. 
iMvs  made  any  better  remarku  of  your  own,  com- 
llMB  vich  cudor;  if  not,  makm  xm  of  thaae  I  pr«- 
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Oratulor  quod  eum  quern  niuiiwe  ent  diligere,  qnallMam- 
qoe  eiMty  taiem  habtmos  at  libenter  quoque  diligamni. 

TauoaiiuB  apud  Toul 


I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have  loved  from 
whatoTer  he  had  been,  la  aueh  a  one  aa  I  can  lore 
dinatlon. 


duty, 


"  Ma.  Spiotatoe, 

*'  I  AM  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  son, 
in  whom  I  do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my 
manner  of  life,  renewed.    It  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  society,  if  you  would  frequently  re- 
sume subjects  whicn  serve  to  bind  those  sort  of 
relations  faster,  and  endear  tlie  ties  of  blood  with 
thone  of   good-will,  protection,  observance,  in- 
dulgence, and  veneration.     I   would,  methinks, 
Jiave  this  done  after  an  uncommon  method,  and 
do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not  capable  uf  writ- 
ing a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein 
there  will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  in- 
stincts, and  biases  of  human  nature  which  would 
pass    unobserved   by  common    eyes.      I    tluuik 
Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offense  against  my 
own  excellent  parents  to  answer  for ;  but  when  X 
am  now  and  tlien  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my 
past  life,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  tins  time, 
tliere  are  many  faults  which  I  committed  that  did 
not  appear  to  me.  even  until  I  myself  became  a 
father.    I   had  not  until  then  a  notion  to  the 
yearnings  of  a  heart,  which  a  man  has  when  bo 
sees  his  chiM  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the  smlden 
damp  which  seizes  him  when  he  fears  he  wul  act 
something  unworthy.    It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
'Vlhat  a  remorse  touched  me  for  a  long  train  of 
childish  negligences  of  my  mother,  when  I  saw 
my  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  young- 
est boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.     These  slight  inti- 
mations will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there 
are  numberless  little  crimes  which  children  take 
no  notice  of  while  they  arc  doing,  which,  upon 
reflection,  when  they  shall  themselves  become  fa- 
thers, they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow 
and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard  before 
those  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no   more 
seen.    How  many  thousand  things  do  I  remember 
which  would  have  highly  pleased  my  father,  and 
I  omitted  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I  thought 
what  he  proposed,  the  effect  of  humor  and  old 
age,  whicn  I  am  now  convinced  had  reason  and 
good  sense  in  it.    I  cannot  now  go  into  the  parlor 
to  him.  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  accouiA 
of  a  matter  which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that 
I  told  it,  and  acted  in  it.     The  good  man  and  wo- 
man are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  ait 
and  plot  tlie  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at  the  old 
folks,  at  another  end  of  the  house.    The  truth  of 
it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these 
great  duties  of  life,  though  we  have  strong  instinct 
toward  the  performing  of  them,  we  should  be  on 
both  sides  very  deficient.     Age  is  so  unwelcome 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  toward 
uiaiiho^  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resignation  to 
decay  is  too  difficult  a  task  in  the  father  ;  and  de- 
ference, amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  desires,  appears 
unreasonable  to  the  son.    There  are  so  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fever  who 
can  come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  fa- 
ther, were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires,  and  A 
son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only,  could  nei- 
ther of   them  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to  the 
other.      But  when  reason  interposes  against  in- 
stinct, where  it  would  carry  either  out  of  the  in- 
terests of   the  other,  there  arisiM  \iv%\.  ^\s\>v~' 
intercourse  of  good  of&cetk  VwViiefiBL  ^^qia 
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^  MMi  '.  juv  not  of  fortune  to  communi- 

^,   ^     ,v^u  »*:ttt>u*  or  intentions  to  so  many  as 

jfca*  .■-  ...!tf»u»  u  io  :  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  my 

iK-  applause  and  appnftation  whicn 

..VI    vward  me  has  earned   him,  occa- 

im.   udii  V  an  old  man  oeside  myself  has 

.liKT  Wn*s  children  follow  tnc  ezam- 

.:k-,  uid  1  have  the  inexpressible  happi- 

.  .••tihearine  our  neiehl>ors,  as  we  ride  oy, 

V    iH'«r  children,  ana  say,  with  a  voice  of 

'«^-     *  Vic  they  go.* 

^  >  .'VI  c«*iiuot.  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  time 

^givk  iuu  iit  insinuating  the  delights  wnich  those 

vJla^iv^^  wtfll  n'garded,  Dcstow  upon  each  other. 

.Wiu^M^k  ^»AHMgi>8  are  no  longer  such,  but  mutual 

^»«  4;iv««  an  importance  to  the  moat  indifferent 

^ki^K.  AiiU  a  imrrit  to  actions  the  most  insienifi- 

M^A.     Wh^u  we  look  round  the  world,  ana  ob- 

^t«v  I  ho    many  misunderstandings  which  are 

jiwiaunI   by   iho' malice  and    insinuation  of   the 

MMWNMi  MTvantA  between  people  thus  related,  how 

M^H*iyk*rv  will  it  appear  tnat  it  were  inculcated, 

tlMM  nt^vk  would  be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a 

jMM ■!•»<>  (^  affection,  and  that  grounded  upon 

lk«  pniiciplrH  of  reason,  not  the  impulses  ox^in- 

smkI. 

**  It  in  (torn  the  common  prejudices  which  men 
»M«»iv«»  from  th«>ir  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept 
tkiv«  fKtin  one  generation  to  another ;  and  when 
«Mi  MM  by  instinct,  hatred  will  descend  when 
m^kI  \itn('«*s  an*  forgotten.  For  the  degeneracy  of 
kMuiaii  lift'  is  such,  that  our  anger  is  more  easily 
|rau«fi'rrrd  to  our  children,  than  our  love.  Love 
■iwi^vft  gives  mimothing  to  the  object  it  delights  in, 
sakI  aiig^T  Mpiiils  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
Wovitl  of  Momi'thing  laudable  m  him  ;  firom  this 
Af^viuTHi'v ,  th«'rpfort»,  and  a  sort  of  Rolflove,  we 
arv  nioh*  pronf>  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  pa- 
i««itN.  th]iii  to  follow  thorn  in  their  friendships. 

*M^no  woul<l  think  there  should  ntx'd  no  more 
to  m.tko  niiin  k<vj)  up  thin  surl  uf  relation  with 
iWe  uiniit«t  sunrtiiy.  than  to  cxaniine  their  own 
WftrlM.  If  rvtTV  father  rom<MnlN>n>d  his  own 
||k»ut:ht<(  and  iiir^i nations  wh»>n  he  woj*  n  Hon,  and 
♦v^ry  son  nMiM'inU»rcd  what  ho  expected  from  his 
tehrr.  whiMi  hi*  himsolf  "was  in  a  state  of  dcpen- 
drniv.  this  one  reflect  ion  would  pri'sen'c  men  from 
\>9*ng  dis44dute  or  rigid  in  tliosc  several  capacities. 
**^  -  power  and  subjection  between  them,  when 


broken,  make  t&em  more  emyhatifilTy  tjmti  ad 
rebels  against  each  other,  with  ipcttcr  cradlj  «f 
heart,  than  the  disruption  of  ■Utca  and  cmpM 
can  possibly  produce.  I  shall  end  this  applictfioK 
to  you  with  two  letters,  which  jpaaaed  utwcn  a 
mother  and  son  very  lately,  ana  an  aa  feUvvi: 

"DxAB  Fbaiqc, 

"  If  the  pleasures,  which  I  have  tha  md  to 
hear  you  pursue  in  town,  do  not  take  up  au  jooi 
time,  do  not  deny  jour  mother  to  nach  of  it  aa  to 
read  seriously  {his  letter.  Ton  aaid  brfcaeK. 
Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  mijght  livt  tot  wd 
in  the  country  upon  >ialf  my  jointnn.  ana  thrt 
your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  give  me  a  ml 
'charge  of  eieht  hundred  a-year  to  Uie  pRJudieeof 
his  son.  What  Letacre  said  to  yon  upon  that  o^ 
casion,  you  ought  to  have  borne  with  more  deeM> 
cy.  as  he  was  your  father's  well  beloved  ii  mil, 
tnan  to  have  called  him  countir-put.    In  the  im 

5 lace,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  i  will  haTe  mjml 
uly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to^our  aiatea  ftc 
the  partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in  making  jov 
father  do  so  much  as  he  has  done  for  yon.  I  Bej. 
it  seems,  live  upon  half  my  jointure!  I  li«W 
upon  much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  too  f 
place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  coola  nai 
eat,  dress,  or  mind  anything  for  feeding  and 
ing  you  a  weakly  chifd,  ana  ahedding  lean 
the  convulsions  you  were  then  troubled  with  it- 
turned  upon  you.  By  my  care  you  outgrew  thi^ 
to  throw  away  the  vieor  of  your  youth  in  thi 
arms  of  harlots,  and  deny  your  mother  whit  ii 
not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  siatera  are  cmig 
to  see  the  passion  which  1  smother;  bat  ii  jvi 
please  to  go  on  thus  like  a  gentleman  of  the  ton 
and  forget  all  regards  to  yourw^  and  faadlj.I 
shall  immediately  enter  upon  your  estate  for  IM 
arrear  due  to  me,  and,  witnout  one  tear  moni,eo» 
temn  you  for  forgetting  the  fondneaa  of  yoor  m^ 
ther,  as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of  jev 
father.    O  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit  writing  mpA 

*'  Your  aflfectionate  mo&ei, 

"A-  V 

**  I  will  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  Al 
money  on  my  knees.  Pray  write  ao  no  moia.  I 
will  take  care  you  never  shall,  for  I  will  ba  Amv 
hereafter, 

^  Your  most  dntilhl  aoa. 

••F.T." 


"  I  will  bring  down  new  hooda  for  mj 
Pray  let  all  be  forgotten." 


No.  264.]     WEDNESDAY,   JAK.  S,   ITll-tt 

Sacftum  iter  et  (aneatii  stmlta  viUk 

Uoa.l«p.zTfl^Ul 


In  pnblfe  walks  let  who  wHI  Mam  or  itray, 
I'll  illent  tteftl  through  UfB  In  vj  own  way. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  afiectatioa  to 
love  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  among  thuM  vka 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualifii-a  fur  passieg 
life  in  tiiat  manner.  Tliis  people  have  taJL«u  up 
from  reading  the  many  agreeable  things  vhiu 
Iiave  l)c>en  written  cu  that  subject,  for  which  we  are 
U'holden  to  excellent  |M!rsous  who  delighlvd  ia 
l)eing  retired,  and  obfitracted  from  the  m«aaurto 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  wurld.  This 
way  of  life  is  recumniended  indeed  ikith  great 
iMMuty,  and  in  &uch  a  manner  as  ditsposes  th^ 
reader  for  the  time  to  pleasing  furtfetfuluc»s,ar 
negligence  of  the  particular  huny  ufjiie  in  which 
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h#  ift  cngiged,  iogittlier  with  %  longiog  for  tlim^ 
■tate  which  he  U  charmed  with  in  description. 
But  when  we  consider  the  world  itself,  ana  how 
law  there  are  capable  of  a  religious,  learned,  or 
|ihilo6ophic  fiolitttde,  we  shall  be  apt  to  chanse  a 
icgard  to  that  sort  of  solitude,  for  being  a  nttle 
aioffular  in  enjojinjg  time  after  the  way  a  man  him- 
self likee  best  in  the  world,  without  going  so  far 
an  whoU  V  to  withdraw  from  it.    I  have  often  ob^ 


there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who  does  not 
firoffi  all  other  men  ss  much  in  the  seuti- 
of  his  mind  as  the  features  of  his  face, 
ne  ielicitj  is,  when  anjr  one  is  so  happy  as  to 
ftKl  out  and  liidlow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of  his 
gMiiia,  and  turn  all  his  endeavors  to  exert  him- 
Mlf  aeoording  as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of 
Ikii^  which  is  an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a 
k'a  self,  and  turning  out  of  the  general  tracks 
poia  you  have  crowds  of  rivals,  Uiere  are  those 
poraue  their  own  wav  out  of  a  sourness  and 
■^lit  of  contradiction.  These  men  do  evexything 
vkick  they  are  able  to  support,  as  if  ^ilt  and  im- 
ponitT  could  not  go  togetner.  They  cnooso  a  thing 
omJ^  because  another  dislikes  it;  and  affect  for- 
— nth  an  inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of  no 
waaner  of  moment.  Thus  sometimes  an  old  fel- 
lofW  ahall  wear  tliis  or  that  sort  of  cut  in  his  clothes 
with  great  intetrrity ,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
aaB  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets,  and  loops 
makaamu  to  their  ancestors.  As  insisuificant  ss 
•f  au  thia  ia,  if  it  were  searched  to  the  oottom,  you 
perhaps  would  find  it  not  sincere,  but  that  he  is 
IB  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and  holds  out  from 
■Hua  obstinacy.  But  1  am  running  from  my  in- 
taadfiH  purpose,  which  was  to  celebrate  a  certain 
aanicnfar  manner  of  passing  away  life,  in  contra- 
oiction  to  no  man,  but  with  a  resolution  to  con- 
none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which 
I  are  enslaved.  The  best  way  of  separating 
i*s  self  from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the  de- 
aiia  of  being  known  to  it  After  a  man  has  pre- 
aarred  his  innocence,  and  performed  all  duties  in- 
cambent  upon  him,  his  time  spent  in  his  own  way 
ia  what  makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of  a  slave. 
If  ihey  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew  how 
Bsany  of  their  spectators  derided  their  trivial 
laete,  they  would  be  very  much  less  elated,  and 
have  an  inclination  to  examine  the  merit  of  all 
they  have  to  do  with:  they  would  soon  find  out 
Ihal  there  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what 
their  fiurtune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere 
choice,  and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disen- 
cumbranoe.  It  would  look  like  romance  to  tell 
you  in  this  soe.  of  an  old  man  who  is  contented 
to  pass  for  a  numorist,  and  oue  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  figure  he  outfht  to  make  in  the  world, 
while  he  lives  in  a  lo<^iiig  of  ten  shillings  a- 
week  wilh  only  oue  servaut;  while  he  dresses 
hiiHSftIf  socurdiug  to  the  season  in  cloth  or  in 
stuff,  and  has  no  oue  necesctary  attention  to  any- 
thing but  the  bell  which  calls  to  prayers  twice  a 
day:  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  falue  t4)  report 
that  this  gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the 
overplus  of  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods  to 
other  lueii.  if  he  haii  not  the  pump  of  a  numer* 
ous  txaiu,  and  of  profesbori»  of  bcrvice  to  him,  he 
has  evtiry  day  he  lives  the  cunbcicnce  that  the 
widow,  the  faiberlcfin,  the  muurucr,  and  the 
btraiigvr,  LlcMi  hi:»  uuMffU  hand  in  Ihvir  prayors. 
Thi«»  numuriiit  givtut  up  all  the  coiiipliiuenu  which 
people  of  hiii  own  condition  could  make  hiiu,  for 
llie  pu*a»ure  of  lu-lpiuK  the  alHicled,  bupplying 
the  needy,  and  bcfrieDuiuK  the  JicglccUHi.  This 
humurifit  kccfn*  to  hiniHt'It  much  more  than  he 
wauta,  and  give8  a  vanl  refuse  of  his  oupiTfluitics 
lo  purehaiio  heaven,  and  by  freeing  otiiers  from 


the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry  a  reti- 
nue wita  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  aparticular way, 
next  to  this  admirable  character,  1  am  the  most 
enamored  of  Irus,  whose  condition  will  not  admit 
of  such  lazgesses,  and  who  perhaps  would  not  be 
capable  of  making  them  if  it  were.    Irus,  though 
he  is  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
world  in  his  real  character  since  five-and-twenty, 
at  which   ago   he  ran  out  a  small  patrimony, 
and  spent  some  time  after  with  rakes  who  had 
lived  upon  him.    A  course  of  ten  yeare  time  pass- 
ed in  all  the  little  alleys,  by  paths,  and  sometimes 
open  taverns  and  streets  of'^tnis  town,  j^ve  Irus  a 
perfect  skill  in  judging  of  the  indinations  of 
mankind,  and  acting  accordingly.    He  seriously 
considered  he  was  poor,  and  the  general  horror 
which  most  men  have  of  all  who  are  in  that  con- 
dition.   Irus  judg^  very  rightly,  that  while  he 
could  keep  his  poverty  a  secret,  he  should  not  feel 
the  weight  of  it;  he  improved  this  thought  into 
an    affectation    of   closeness    and   covetousneas. 
Upon  this  one  principle  he  resolved  to  govern  his 
future  life;  and  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  his 
age  he  repaired  to  Long-lane,  and  looked  upon 
several  dresses  which  hung  there  deserted  by  toeir 
firat  mastere,  and  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the 
best  bidder.    At  this  place  he  exchanged  his  gay 
shabbiness  of  clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger  man, 
to  warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.    Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equipped 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little  oaken  cane,  in  the 
form  of  a  substantial  man  that  did  not  mind  his 
dress,  turned  of  fifty.    He  had  at  this  time  fiftv 
pounds  in  ready  monev;  and  in  this  habit,  with 
this  fortune,  he  took  fiis  present  lodging  in  St 
John-street,  at  the  mansion  house  oi  a  tailor's 
widow,  who  washes,   and  can    clear-starch  his 
bands.    From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the 
main  stock,  without  alteration  under  or  over  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds.    He  left  off  all  his  old  ac- 
quaintance to  a  man,  and  all  his  arts  of  life,  ex- 
cept the  play  of  backgammon,  upon  which  he 
has  more  than  borne  his  charges.    Irus  has,  ever 
since  he  came  into  this  neighborhood,  ei'veQ  iJl 
the  intimations  he  skillfully  could  of  oeing  a 
close  hunks  worth  money:  nobody  comes  to  visit 
him,  he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his  money 
morning  and  evening.    He  has  from  the  public 
papere  a  knowledge  of  what  generally  passes, 
shuns  all  discourses  of  money,  but  shrugs  his 
shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securities;  he  denies 
his  beintf  rich,  with  the  air  which  all  do  who  are 
vain  of  oeinc  so.    He  is  the  oracle  of  a  neighbor- 
ing justice  (u  the  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-house;    the  hopes  that  what  he  has  must 
come  to  somebody,  and  that  he  nas  no  heiri,  have 
that  effect  wherever  he  is  known,  that  he  has  every 
day  three  or  four  invitations  to  dine  at  different 
places,  which  he  generally  takes  care  to  choose  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  the 
richer  man.    All  tiie  young  men  respect  liim,  and 
say  he  is  just  the  same  man  he  was  when  they 
were  boys.    He  uses  no  artifice  in  the  world,  but 
makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon  him  to  get  a 
maintenance  out  of  them.    This  he  carries  on  by 
a  certain  peevishness  (which  he  acts  very  well;, 
tiiat  no  one  would  believe  could  possibly  enter 
into  the  head  of  a  pour  fellow,    llis  mien,  his 
dress,  his  carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such, 
that  you  would  Ix;  at  s  loss  to  ^uvss  whether  in 
the  active  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  sensible 
citizen,  or  scholar  that  knew  tiie  world.     These 
are  the  great  circumstances  in  the  life  of  IniH,and 
thus  dues  he  pass  away  lus  days  a  stranger  to 
mankind:  and  at  his  ueatli.  the  worst  that  will 
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be  said  of  him  will  bo,  that  he  g^t  by  cverj  man 
who  had  expectations  from  him,  tmore  than  he 
had  to  leave  nim. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  let- 
ters ;  for  I  have  heaitl  the  author  of  them  has  some- 
where or  other  seen  me,  and  by  an  excellent  facul- 
ty in  mimicry  my  correspondents  tell  me  he  can 
assume  my  air,  and  five  my  taciturnity  a  slyness 
wluch  diverts  more  Uian  anything  I  could  say  if 
I  were  present.  Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is 
atoned  for  to  the  ^ood  company  in  town.  He  has 
carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  far,  as  to  have 
forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  such 
a  manner,  that  any  one  but  I,  who  am  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  him,  would  have  taken  it  for 
genuine. 

"  Mm.  Sfkctatob, 

"Having  observed  in  Lillys  grammar  how 
Bweetly  Bacchus  and  Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have 
(to  preserve  the  amity  between  them)  called  in 
Bacchus  to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the  thea- 
ter. So  that  while  some  people  of  quality  are  be- 
speaking plays  of  me  to  be  acted  on  such  a  day, 
and  others,  nogsheads  for  their  houses  against 
such  a  time;  I  am  wholly  employed  in  the  agree- 
able service  of  wit  and  wine.  Sir.  I  have  sent 
you  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  letter  to  me,  which 
pray  comply  with  in  favor  of  the  Bumper  Tavern. 
Be  Kind,  for  you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is 
the  approbation  of  the  Spectator. 

"I  am  your  admirer,  though  unknown, 

"RiCBAan  EsTCOuRT." 

"  TO  MR.  ESTCOURT. 
"at  his  houbx  nr  ooviirr-OAU>xir. 
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DIzerit  0  mulUs  aliquli,  quid  vinii  In  1 
AiUktef  etrabkUBtnMUiorilalaiMi. 

Orm.,dsArt 

But  Bomo  exclaim:  Wliat  tnm  rnks  jamr 
Woald  TOO  Increwe  Uw  cnft  of  wn— nlrinilf 
Teftch  taem  new  wilM  mnd  utof    AflwiUjoamr 
Inftruct  a  analM  to  Uw,  or  vdf  to  yiijf     fliiBysiii. 


I 


"Coverley,  December  lOth,  1711. 

"Old  Oomioal  Onx, 

"The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and 
have  gotten  thee  good  reputation  in  these  parts; 
and  I  am  glad  to  near,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  since  he  was  born,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  or  wine,  has  bethought  himself 
of  Joining  profit  and  pleasure  together.  Our  sex- 
ton (poor  man),  having  received  strength  from  thy 
wine  since  his  fit  of  the  gout,  is  hugely  taken 
with  it;  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  for  the  use 
of  families,  and  that  no  steward's  table  can  be 
without  it;  that  it  Rtrengthens  digestion,  excludes 
surfeits,  fevers,  and  physic ;  which  green  wines 
of  any  kind  cannot  do.  Pray  get  a  pure  snug 
room,  and  1  hope  next  term  to  help  to  fill  your 
Bumper  with  our  people  of  the  club ;  but  you 
must  have  no  bells  stirring  when  the  Spectator 
comes;  I  forbore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was 
down  with  me  in  tne  country.  Thank  you  for 
the  little  hams  and  Portugal  onions :  pray  kftep 
some  always  by  you.  You  know  my  supper  is 
only  ^>od  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard,  a  golden 
pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe  of  John  Sly's  best. 
Sir  llnrry  has  stolen  all  your  songs,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  5th  of  November  to  perfection. 

**  Yours  to  serve  you, 

"RoOXa   DK   COVXELET." 

"  We  have  lost  old  John  since  joa  were  here." 
T. 


Onk  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  infeniNd, 
has  defined  a  woman  to  be  an  animal  Uiat  deU^li 
in  finery.  I  have  already  treated  of  the  wx  m 
two  or  three  papers,  conformably  to  this  ddfai- 
tion;  and  have  in  particular  obaeryed,  that  in  dl 
a»*s  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  man  la 
adorn  that  part  of  the  head  which  we  geoan^f 
call  the  outside. 

This  observation  is  bo  very  notoriona,  that  vha 
in  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a  man  haa  a  fin 
head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  CApi^eaa  co^ 
selves  metaphorically,  and  speak  in  relation  toUi 
understanding ;  whereas  when  we  aay  of  a  w^ 
man,  she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  Vf 
speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature  has  la- 
vished all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male»  who  wy 
often  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  head-dfea: 
whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  frefhcffi 
■  or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  m 
'  pinnacle  on  the  veiy  top  of  the  head.  Aa  Vtfaif 
on  the  contrary  has  poured  out  her  charma  in  tht 
g^reateet  abunaance  upon  the  female  part  ef  otf 
species,  so  they  are  very  assiduoua  in  beatowim 
upon  themselves  the  finest  garnitures  of  art.  Tki 
peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  diaplay  hilf 
the  colors  that  appear  in  the  garmenta  of  a  BritiA 
lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  hall  or  t 
birthday. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladki 
have  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  moiiUipf 
season  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their  dim 
having  cast  ^;reat  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  ni 
cambnc,  and  m  some  measure  reduced  that  pat 
of  the  human  figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  §arm, 
which  is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  whib 
expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be  anbrti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated  coramodia 
Our  female  projectors  were  all  the  last  aummcr  m 
taken  up  with  tne  improvement  of  their  pcttlcoitl. 
that  th^  had  not  time  to  attend  to  anrtoinff  cIn; 
but  having  at  length  sufficiently  aoomea  thor 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thongkli 


I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  bj  a  ngH 
which  1  lately  met  with  at  the  open.  As  I  WM 
standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  box,  I  took  nolief 
of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  ia  thi 
prettiest  colored  hood  that  I  ever  saw.  One  rf 
them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  pU- 
lomot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  color,  and  tk 
fifth  of  a  pale  ^^reen.  I  looked  with  aa  modi 
pleasure  upon  this  little  party-colored  aasemblyi 
as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  aid  not  know  at  fini 
whether  it  might  not  be  an  embassy  of  Indita 
queens;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit, 
and  taking  them  in  Ifront,  f  was  immediately  qb* 
decoivod.  and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  face, 
that  1  found  them  all  to  be  English.  Sucn  tjH 
and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  grovtk 
of  no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  thoir 
faces  hindered  me  from  observing  any  further  !be 
color  of  their  hoods,  though  1  could  easily  perceire. 
by  that  unNpeakable  satisfaction  which  appeared 
in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  wen 
wholly  taken  up  on  thoee  pretty  ornaments  they 
wore  upon  their  heads. 
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I  am  infenned  that  Oiis  fashion  spreads  dail^, 
inaomach  that  the  Whig  and  Torj  ladies  begin 
■Iready  to  hang  out  diflferent  colors,  and  to  show 
tlieir  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nav,  if  I 
may  beliere  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  {here  is 
i  certain  old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow 
hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Vir^l,  not  ques- 
ioning  bat  that  among  such  a  yanety  of  colors 
ihe  shall  hare  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself 
non  his  great  insight  into  srallantry,  tells  mc, 
ifiit  he  can  already  guess  at  the  humor  a  lady  is 
n  hj  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know 
'hm  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the 
solpr  of  the  dress  which  ne  puts  on.  When  Me- 
flriada  wraps  her  head  in  flame  color,  her  heart  is 
Ml  npon  execution.  When  she  covers  it  with  pur- 
sle,  I  would  not,  says  he,  advise  her  lover  to  ap- 
mach  her;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is 
,  and  he  may  hand  her  out  of  her  box  with 


HifcCy. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoodn  may 
»  ased  as  signals.  Why  else,  says  be,  docs  Cor- 
lalia  always  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  hus- 
Mnd  is  gone  into  the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gal- 
laBtnr.  For  my  own  part,  I  impute  this  diversity 
if  eolors  in  the  hoods  to  the  diversity  of  com- 
^ezion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywomen. 
jvid.  In  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts 
M  to  this  particular,  though  1  find  they  arc  difirer- 
ni  from  tnose  which  prevail  among  toe  moderns. 
Se  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to  the  pale  com- 
plexion; white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
jn  the  contrary,  mj  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to 
tw  a  greater  master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me, 
dttt  Xne  palest  features  look  the  most  agreeable  in 
vhite  sarcenet;  that  a  face  which  is  over-flushed 
Ippears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet;  and 
Sat  the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  allevia- 
yed  by  a  black  hood.  In  short,  he  is  for  losing 
the  color  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire 
bans  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  "This,"  says  he,  "your  Ovid 
kimaelf  has  hinted,  where  he  treats  of  these  mat- 
ten,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  blue-water  nymphs 
tn  dreued  in  sky-colored  garments;  and  that  Au- 
mrm,  who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
nm,  is  robed  in  saffron." 

Whether  these  his  ob!>ervations  are  justly 
manded  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  have  often  known 
him,  as  we  have  stood  together  behind  the  ladies, 
praise  or  dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  face  which 
ne  never  saw,  from  observing  the  color  of  her 
hood,  and  [he]  has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these 
hia  guesaes. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honor 
and  improvement  of  the  fair  sex,  I  cannot  con- 
elude  tnis  paper  without  an  exhortation  to  the 
British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the  women 
of  all  other  nations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good 
•ense  as  they  do  in  beauty;  which  they  may  cer- 
tainly do,  if  they  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  minds  as  they  are  to  adorn  their  bodies.  In 
Uie  meanwhile  I  snail  recommend  to  their  most 
tsrious  consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek 
poet: 

Xbt  mind,  not  ttM  dmi,  adomttth  woman. 

c. 
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Id  Tero  Mi,  qood  ego  mlhl  puto  palnCariam 
He  reperltee,  quoim>du  •doleicentului 
Meretrteum  ingenia  et  mores  poenit  noeeere ; 
Mature  ut  cam  oognorlt,  perpotao  oderlfc. 

ToL  Ean.,  act.,  t,  se.  4. 

This  I  oonoeiTe  to  be  mj  marter-pleoo,  that  I  haye  dls- 
ooTered  how  inexperlenoed  youth  maj  detect  the  artUloes 
of  bed  women,  uid  by  knowizig  them  early,  detest  them  tor- 
oTer. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall  into 
from  induleeucc  to  desires  which  are  natural  to  all, 
ought  to  place  them  below  the  compassion  of  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  world :  which  indeed  often 
makes  me  a  little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
their  virtue,  who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at 
other  people's  personal  sins.  The  unlawful  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  is  of  all  others  the  hardest  to 
avoid;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  which  you  shall 
hear  the  rigider  part  of  womankind  speak  of  with 
so  little  mercy.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  modest 
womau  cannot  abhor  the  urcach  of  chastity  too 
much;  but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  herself,  and  only 
pity  it  in  others.  Will  Honeycomb  calls  these 
over-offended  ladies,  the  outras^usly  virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  Tailurcs  in  general, 
with  relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity,  but  at  present 
only  enter  upon  that  large  field,  and  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  poor  and  public  ijrhores.  The 
other  evening,  passing  along  near  Covent-garden, 
I  was  jogged  ou  the  eloow  as  I  turned  into  the  pi-  ' 
aaza,  on  the  right  hand  coming  out  of  James- 
street,  by  a  slim  joung  eirl  of  about  seventeen, 
who  witn  a  pert  air  asked  me  if  I  was  for  a  pint 
of  wine.  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  have  in- 
dulged my  curiosity  in  having  some  chat  with 
her,  but  that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bum- 
per knows  me;  and  it  would  have  made  a  stoiy 
tor  him  not  very  amcable  to  some  part  of  my 
writings,  though  I  nave  in  others  so  frequently 
said,  that  I  am  wholly  unconcerned  in  an^  scene 
I  am  in  but  merely  as  a  Spectator.  This  impedi- 
ment being  in  my  way,  we  stood  under  one  of  the 
arches  by  twilight;  and  there  I  could  observe  as 
exact  features  as  I  had  ever  seen,  the  most  agreea- 
ble shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  person  of  a  Woman  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. She  affected  to  allure  roe  with  a  forced  want- 
onness in  her  look  and  air;  but  I  saw  it  checked 
with  hunger  and  cold :  her  eyes  were  wan  and 
eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her  mien  genteel 
and  childish.  This  strange  fi^ireg^ve  me  much 
anguish  of  heart,  and  to  avoid  being  seen  with 
her,  I  went  away,  but  could  not  forbear  giving  her 
a  crown.  The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtsicd,  and 
with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, turned  from  mc.  This  creature  is  what 
they  call  "  newly  come  upon  the  town,"  but  who, 
falling  I  suppose  into  cniel  hands,  was  left  in  the 
first  month  from  her  dishonor,  and  exposed  to 
pass  through  the  hands  and  discipline  of  one  of 
those  hags  of  hell  whom  we  caU  bawds.  But  lost 
I  should  grow  too  suddenly  grave  en  this  subject, 
and  be  myself  outrageously  good,  I  shall  turn  to 
a  scene  in  one  of  Fletcher's  plays,  where  this  cha- 
racter is  drawn,  and  the  economy  of  whoredom 
most  admirably  described.  The  passage  I  would 
point  to  is  in  tnc  third  scene  of  .he  second  act  of 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Leucippe,  who  is  ag^cnt 
for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawds  al  the  same  time 
for  the  whole  court,  is  vory  pleasantly  introduced, 
reading  her  minutes  as  a  person  of  business,  with 
two  maids,  her  undcr-secretarics,  taking  instruc- 
tions at  a  table  before  her.  Her  women,  both 
those  under  her  present  tutelage,  and  those  which 
she  is  laying  wait  for,  are  alphaV^WcaW^  veX^orwia. 
in  her  book;  and  aa  ahe  is  \ookiii|^  o^«c  ^CbA  ^x^^ 
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0  in  a  mutfceriDg  Toice,  as  if  between  soliloquj 
and  speaking  out,  she  says, 

Em  waMiwh— d  wttl ykld ma;  Mbaimbow; 

BIm  Is  not  llftMa  thay  mji  Ibr  bar  eomplniinn— 

Ooe,  Cloe,  Cloe,  ben  I  baTe  bar, 

Cfea,  tba  daagbtar  of  a  country  gentleman ; 

Bar  an  upon  flftaan.    Now  hir  oomplezioo — 

A  lovely  bravn;  bare  tia;  eyea  black  and  roUIng, 

Tbm  hodj  aaatW  buUt;  iba  sttikei  a  lute  well ; 

Bhiga  moat  entidnglT.    Tbeie  belpa  oonatder'd, 

Her  maidmibead  wm  amount  to  some  three  bnndred. 

Or  tbraabondred  and  fifty  crowna:  'twill  bear  it  bandaomaly; 

Bar  flUber*!  poor*  M»ie  uttle  ibare  dadueted, 

So  b«y  bim  a  banting  nag—. 

The  creatures  are  very  well  instructed  in  the 
eircumstances  and  manners  of  all  who  are  any 
way  related  to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  de- 
sign upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be  purchased  with  350 
crowns,  and  the  fiither  taken  off  with  a  pad;  the 
merchant's  wife  next  to  her,  who  abounds  iu 
plenty,  is  not  to  have  downright  money,  but  the 
mercenary  part  of  her  mind  is  engaged  with  a  pre- 
sent of  plate  and  a  little  ambition.  She  is  made 
(o  understand  that  it  is  a  man  of  quality  who  dies 
for  her.  The  examination  of  a  young  girl  for 
business,  and  the  crying  down  her  value  for  being 
a  slight  thing,  together  with  every  other  circum- 
stance in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  aiM 
have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy;  though  it  were  to 
be  wished  the  author  had  added  a  circumstance 
which  should  make  Leucippe's  business  more 
odious. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  fh)m  my  in- 
tended speculation,  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
eourse  upon  wenches :  for  a  woman  of  the  town  is 
not  thoroughly  and  properly  such,  without  having 

S>ne  through  the  education  of  one  of  these  houses, 
ttt  the  compassionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that 
they  are  taken  into  such  hands  without  any  the 
least  suspicion,  previous  temptation,  or  admoni- 
tion to  wnat  place  they  are  going.    The  last  week 

1  went  to  an  inn  in  the  citv  to  inquire  for  some 
provisions  which  were  sent  t>y  a  wagon  out  of  the 
country;  and  as  I  waited  in  one  of  the  boxes  till 
the  chamberlain  had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I 
heard  an  old  and  younff  voice  repeating  the  ques- 
tions and  responses  of  the  church-catechism.  I 
thought  it  no  preach  of  good  manners  to  peep  at  a 
crevice,  and  look  in  at  people  so  well  employed; 
but  who  should  I  see  tnere  but  the  most  artful 
procuress  in  town,  examining  a  most  beautiful 
country  girl,  who  had  come  up  in  the  same  wagon 
with  my  things,  "  whether  she  was  well  educated, 
could  forbear  playing  the  wanton  with  servants 
and  idle  fellows,  of  which  tliis  town,  says  she,  is 
too  full/'  At  the  same  time,  "whether  she  knew 
enough  of  breeding,  as  that  if  a  'squire  or  a  gen- 
tleman»  or  one  that  was  her  betters,  should  give 
her  a  civil  salute,  she  could  courtesy  and  be  hum- 
ble nevertheless."  Her  innocent  "forsooths, 
yeees,  and't  please  yous,  and  she  would  do  her 
endeavor,"  moved  tne  good  old  lady  to  take  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  country  bumpkin,  her  bro- 
ther, and  hire  her  for  her  own  maid.  I  staid  till 
I  saw  them  all  march  out  to  take  coach;  the  bro- 
ther loaded  with  a  great  cheese,  lie  prevailed  upon 
her  to  take  for  her  civilities  to  bin  sister.  This 
poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far  off  that  of  hers 
whom  I  spoke  of  a>xive;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  after  she  ha**  been  long  enough  a  prey  to 
lust,  she  will  be  delivered  over  to  famine.  The 
ironical  commendation  of  the  industry  and  cha- 
rity of  these  antiquated  ladies,  these  cfircctors  of 
sin,  after  they  can  no  longer  commit  it,  makes  up 
the  beauty  of  the  inimitable  dedication  to  the 
Plain-Dealer,  and  is  a  m:ist(:r-pi»»co  of  raillery  on 
this  vice.  But  to  understand  all  the  purli<Mis  of 
thU  game  the  better,  and  to  illustrate  this  subject 


in  future  discourses,  I  mutt  yentara  wip 
my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  of  boaniy 
lautry;  from  pampered  vice  ia  the  habil 
the  wealthy,  to  diatresaed  indigent  «i 
expelled  the  harbors  of  the  brotoeL— T. 


Ko.  967.]  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  « 
GadltaBomani 


Pwwsw.BLHlikkl 
Give  place,  ye  Booan  and  ja  Oradan  «ll 

THxia  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irkaom 
ral  discourses,  especially  when  th«T  tar 
upon  words..  For  this  reason  I  uaU 
discussion  of  that  point  which  was  Um 
years  since,  whether  Milton's  Paradias  ] 
be  called  an  heroic  poem  ?  Those  wlio 
give  it  that  title,  may  cidl  it  (if  they  ; 
divine  poem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
fectiou,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of 
est  kind  of  poetry :  and  as  for  those  wbc 
is  not  an  heroic  poem,  they  advance  na 
the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  ih 
Adam  is  not  .£nca8,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rol 
poetry,  and  see  whether  it  falls  short  of 
or  iElneid,  in  the  beauties  which  are  •■ 
tliat  kind  of  writing.  The  first  thins  ti 
sidered  in  an  epic  poem  is  the  miBg 
perfect  or  imperfect,  according  as  tl 
which  it  relates  is  more  or  less  so.  T] 
should  have  three  qualifications  in  it 
should  be  but  one  action.  Secondly*  : 
be  an  entire  action;  and  Thirdly,  it  sIm 
great  action.  To  consider  the  action  of 
iEneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  tkH 
lights.  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unit; 
action,  hastens  into  the  midst  of  thinga^  i 
has  observed.  Had  he  gone  up  to  Ledi 
begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of 
the  investing  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  thai 
of  the  poem  would  nave  been  a  leriea  i 
actions.  He  therefore  opens  his  poen 
discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfulijr  inl 
in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it»  a 
of  eveirthing  material  wnich  relatoa 
and  haa  pass^  before  that  fatal  disannrii 
the  same  manner  iEneas  makea  hia  fln 
ance  in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within 
Italy,  because  the  action  proposed  to  be 
was  that  of  his  settling  nimself  in  Lnti 
because  it  was  necessary  for  the  reads 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  takin 
and  in  die  preceding  parts  of  his  yoTi 
makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  wsy  of  epiai 
second  and  third  books  of  the  .Aneid. 
tents  of  both  which  books  come  befon 
the  first  book  in  the  tliread  of  the  atoi 
for  preserving  this  unity  of  action  tl 
them  iu  the  disposition  of  the  poem. 
imitation  of  these  two  great  poeta,  ope 
radise  Lost  with  an  infernal  council  p2 
(all  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  ^ 
celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actu 
preceded  in  point  of  time,  the  oat  tie  of  t 
and  the  creation  of  the  world  (which  w 
entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
action,  had  he  related  them  in  the  same 
they  happened),  he  cast  them  in  the  fi 
ana  si.»venth  books,  by  way  of  episoc 
noble  pot^n. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Home 
thing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of 
thoii(;h  at  the  same  time  that  great  critii 
losopher  endeavored  to  palliate  thia  im 
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Mk  poet,  bj  imputing  it  in  some  measure 
rjtetore  of  m  epic  poem.  Some  have 
ypinioD,  that  the  JSneid  also  labors  iu 
iciilar»  and  has  Efimdew  which  may  be 
pon  as  cxcreaeenees  rather  than  as  parts 
Hon.    On  the  oontiary,  the  poem  which 

I  now  nnder  oar  consideration,  hath  no 
bodaa  than  snch  as  naturallj  arise  from 
Bd,  and  ^  is  filled  with  such  a  multi- 
MtQBishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us 
«s  time  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest  variety 
ki  greatest  aimplicitj ;  um^mrm  im  ite  ma- 

ioteerve  also,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem 
rm  designed  to  celebrate  the  origin  of 
•n  flBpire,  has  described  the  birth  of  its 
il,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth ;  Mil- 

tht  like  art  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of 

lilated  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are 
HMsd  enemies.  Beside  the  many  other 
ia  such  an  episode,  its  running  paralld 
Brett  action  of  the  poem,  Iiinders  it  from 

the  unitj  so  much  as  another  episode 
ive  done,  that  had  not  so  great  affinity 

principal  subject.    In  short  this  is  the 

II  of  bcAuty  which  the  critics  admire  in 
i^  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery,  where 
diflerent  plots  look  like  counterparts  and 
'  one  another. 

«ood  qualification  required  in  the  action 
ie  poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire 
An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete 
parts ;  or  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when 
a  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with 
>w  after  it,  that  is  nut  related  to  it.  As, 
•trmry,  no  single  step  should  be  omitted 
St  and  reg:ular  process  which  it  mu8t  be 
to  take  ^om  its  origin  to  its  consum- 
Thos  we  see  the  a^r  of  Achilles  in 
ta  continuance,  and  efrects ;  and  JCueas's 
t  in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the  op- 
io  his  way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land. 
o  in  Milton  excels  (I  tnink)  both  the 
this  particular:  we  see  it  contrived 
■Bcutea  upon  earth,  and  punished  by 
The  parts  of  it  are  told  iu  the  most  dis- 
Bcr,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  iu  the 
ral  order. 

rd  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its 

The   anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such 

lee  that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece, 

die  heroes  of  Troy,  and  engaged  all 

M  fiictions.    ./Eneas  8  settlement  m  Italy 

the  Cwuurs  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman 

Milton's  subject  was  still  greater  than 

the  former ;  it  does  not  determine  the 

jrie  persons  or  nations ;  but  of  a  whole 

The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined 

or  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which 

cd  in  part,  and  would  have  completed, 

Omnipotence    itself   interposed.      The 

actors   are   man    in  his  greatest  per- 

d  woman  in  her  hijghcst  beauty.    Tneir 

re  the  fallen  ange£ ;  the  Messiah  their 

d   the  Almighty  their  protector.      In 

ything  that  is  groat  iu  the  whole  circle 

whether  wiihiu  tlie  veri^  of  nature,  or 

has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this 

poem. 

try,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the 
It  the  principal  nieiubers,  and  every 
em,  fthouUI  be  great.  I  will  not  pre- 
iv,  that  the  book  of  •^araes  in  the  .£iieid, 
taie  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature :  nor  to 

Mm  fai  llftUot  li  not  in  Um  ovlfinal  p«p«r  In  fi)Uo. 


reprehend  Virgil's  simile  of  the  top,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Iliaa,  as  liable  to 
any  censure  in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonder- 
ful performances,  that  there  is  an  unquestionable 
magnificence  in  eveiy  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
indeed  a  much  greater  than  could  have  been 
formed  upon  any  pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  oy  the  greatness  of  the  aetioBg 
does  not  only  mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  na- 
ture, but  also  in  its  duration,  or  in  other  words,  that 
it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we 
properly  call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  thia 
kind  of^  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following 
similitude :  An  animal  no  bigeer  than  a  mite, 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the eyeToecause the  sisht 
takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  confiised  idea 
of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its 
parts ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an 
animal  of  ten  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  the 
eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  of  it,  that 
it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  iaea  of  the  whole. 
What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a 


Homer  and  Virgil  have  shown  their  principal  art 
in  this  particular ;  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  and  that 
of  the  ifineid,  were  in  themselves  exceedingly  short, 
but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and  diversified  by 
the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  machinery  or 
gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornament,  that  thej 
make  up  an  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to  employ 
the  memory  without  overcharging  it.  Milton's 
action  is  enriched  with  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  in- 
vented story  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  traditions  on  which  the  Iliad  ana  ^neid  were 
built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them  than  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is  related  in  Sorijp- 
ture.  Beside,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil to  dash  the  truth  with  fiction,  as  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  offending  the  relieion  of  their  coun- 
try by  It.  But  as  for  Milton,  ne  had  not  pnlj  • 
very  few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  nil 
poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution  in  everyuiinff  Uiat  he  added  oat 
of  his  own  invention.  Ana  indeed,  notwith- 
standing all  the  restraint  he  was  under,  he  has 
filled  his  story  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  de- 
livered in  holy  writ,  that  it  ia  capable  of  pleasing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offense  to 
the  most  scrupulous. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected  from  seyeral 
hints  in  the  Iliad  and  iEneid  the  space  of  time, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those 
poems ;  but  as  a  mat  part  of  Milton's  story  was 
transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  gratify  Uie  reader  with  such  a  calculation, 
which  indeed  would  bo  more  curious  than  in- 
structive;  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circumscribe 
the  action  of  an  epic  poem  with  any  determined 
number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Satur- 
day's paper. — ^L. 


^ 
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No.  268.]    MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1711-12. 

Minns  aptnfl  acutii 

Naribus  horum  homlnum. — IIor.  1  Bat.  ill,  29. 

unfit 

For  lively  rallies  of  corporeal  wit. — Chekcii. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty 
than  I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I  wholly 
forbear  any  attempts  toward  it ;  I  am  uf  opinion 
that  I  ouAt  sometimes  to  lay  before  the  world 
the  plain  letters  of  my  correspondents  in  the  art- 
less dress  in  which  they  hastily  send  them,  that 
the  reader  may  see  I  am  not  accuser  and  judge 
DdTSclf,  but  that  the  indictment  is  prop«rlj  and 
fairly  laid  before  I  proceed  against  tlie  criminal. 

"  Mb.  Spectatob. 

"  As  you  are  spectator-general,  I  apply  myself 
to  you  ill  the  following  case,  viz:  1  do  not  wear  a 
BWord,  but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theater, 
where  1  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellows  pull  plain 
people,  by  way  of  humor  or  frolic  by  the  nose, 
upon/rivolous  or  no  occasions.  A  friend  of  mine 
the  other  night  applauding  what  a  graceful  exit 
Mr.  Wilks  made,  one  of  tliose  nose-wringers  over- 
hearing him,  pinched  him  by  the  nose.  I  was 
in  the  pit  the  other  night  (when  it  was  very  much 
crowded),  a  gentleman  leaning  upon  me,  and  very 
heavily,  I  very  civilly  requested  him  to  remove 
his  hand ;  for  which  he  pulled  me  by  the  nose. 
I  would  not  resent  it  in  so  public  a  place,  be- 
cau^  I  was  unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance; 
but  have  since  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is 
nnmanly  and  disingenuous,  renders  the  nose- 
puUer  odious,  and  makes  the  person  pulled  by 
the  nose  look  little  and  contemptible.  This 
grievance  I  humbly  request  you  would  endeavor 
to  redress. 

"I  am  your  admirer,  etc. 

'<  Jamks  Easy." 

"  Mb.  Spectatob, 

"  Your  discourse  of  the  29th  of  December,  •  on 
love  and  marriage,  is  of  so  useful  a  kind,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  adding  iny  thoughts  to  yours  on 
this  subject.  Mcthinks  it  is  a  misfortune'  that  the 
marriage-state,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  adapted 
to  give  us  the  completest  happiness  this  life  is 
capable  of,  should  be  so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so 
many  as  it  daily  proves.  But  the  ini.schief  gcn- 
eraliy  proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people 
make  for  themselves,  and  an  expectation  of  uappi- 
ness  from  things  nut  capable  of  giving  it.  Nothing 
but  the  good  qualities  of  the  person  beloved  can 
be  a  foundation  for  a  love  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion; and  whoever  expects  happiness  from  any- 
thing but  virtue,  wisdom,  good-humor,  and  a 
similitude  of  manners,  will  find  themselves  widely 
mistaken.  But  how  few  are  there  who  seek  after 
these  things,  and  do  not  rather  make  riches  their 
chief,  if  not  their  only  aim?  How  rare  is  it  for  a 
man,  when  he  engages  hiiusc*lf  in  the  Uioughts  of 
marriage,  to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such  a 
woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion?  One 
who  will  divide  his  cares,  and  double  his  joys? 
Who  will  manage  that  share  of  his  estate  lie  in- 
trusts to  h(»r  with  care,  with  prudence  and  fni- 
gality,  guvi'rn  his  house  with  economy  and  dis- 
cretion, and  bi*  an  ornament  to  himself  and  family? 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for 
one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duU'  her  continual  plea- 
sure? No,  men  rathtjr  seek  for  money  as  th(?  com- 
plement of  all  their  desires  ;  and,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think  riches 
will  be  a  minister  to  all  kind  of  pleasures,  and  en- 
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Mv  them  to  keep'  mistresses,  horses,  honndi;  to 
drink,  feast,  and  game  with  their  eom|wnioDS,pi^ 
their  debts  contracted  by  former  eztrsTSfpineui^ 
or  some  such  vile  and  unworthy  end:  mnd  radnlgt 
themselves  in  pleasures  which  are  a  shmme  and 
scandal  to  human  nature.  Now  as  for  vomea; 
how  few  of  th^m  are  there,  who  place  the  hs]^ 
ness  of  their  marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  aad 
virtuous  friend?  One  who  will  be  faithfal  sad 
just  to  all,  and  constant  and  loving  to  theal 
Who  with  care  and  diligence  will  loojc  alt^r  sad 
improve  the  estate,  and,  without  grudging,  allow 
whatever  is  prudent  and  convenient?  lUther,  hev 
few  are  there,  who  do  not  place  their  happiness  ii 
outshining  others  in  pomp  and  show?  and  that  d» 
not  think  within  themselves  when  they  have  ma*- 
ried  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of  Uieir  a^ 
quaintance  shall  appear  so  fine  in  their  eauips|||; 
so  adorned  in  their  persons,  or  ao  magninoeni  ■ 
their  furniture  as  themselves?  Thus  their  besdi 
arc  filled  with  vain  ideas ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I 
could  say  that  equipage  and  sho'v  were  nol  tkl 
chief  good  of  so  many  women  as  I  fear  it  is. 

"After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive  thsB- 
selves,  and  bring  reflections  and  disgrace  upon  tki 
most  happy  and  most  honorable  state  of  Ittc 
whereas,  if  they  would  but  correct  their  depiam 
taste,  moderate  their  ambition,  and  place  thar 
liap])ines8  upon  proper  objects,  we  should  not  tai 
felicity  in  the  marriage  state  such  a  ironder  ia  Ai 
world  as  it  now  is. 

"Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth  iaHrt* 
ing  among  your  own,  be  pleased  to  gnve  them  i 
better  dress:  and  let  tJiem  jMoa  al»oM  ;  and  jos 
will  oblige 

"Your  Admirer, 

"  Mb.  Spectatob, 

"  As  I  was  this  day  walking  in  the  strcet*  tkn 
happened  to  pass  by  on  the  oUier  side  of  tbeviff 
a  beauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting,  thit  i 
drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  aide,  insomuch  tttf 
I  neglected  my  own  way,  and  chanced  to  ma  ^ 
nose  directly  against  a  post:  which  the  la^M 
sotmer  perceived,  but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laoipli^ 
though  at  the  same  time  she  was  sensible  thiiato 
herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune,  whii^fa 
my  opinion,  was  the  greater  aegraratioD  of  kv 
crime.  I  being  busy  wiping  on  Uie  blood  wUd 
trickled  down  my  face,  had  not  time  to  acqunt 
lier  with  her  barbarity,  as  also  with  my  naoMim, 
viz:  never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  of  hff 
sex  more:  therefore,  that  your  humble  aerraatB^ 
be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to  insert  this  in  OM 
of  your  next  papere,  which  he  hopes  will  bf  i 
warning  to  all  tnc  rest  of  the  womea-gaaei^M 
well  as  to  poor 

"Amtbovt  Oils." 


"  Mb.  Spectatob,  j 

"  I  desire  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the  BMoy  1 
game  of  'The  parson  has  lost  his  cloak,'  is  Mt  ' 
mightily  in  vogue  among  the  fine  ladies  Ihii 
Christmas,  l)ecause  I  see  they  wear  hoods  of  iD 
colors,  which  1  suppose  is  for* that  purpose.  If  '^ 
is,  and  you  think  it  proper,  I  will  cany  sooty 
these  hoods  with  me  to  our  ladies  in  i  orksUK 
because  they  enjoined  me  to  bring  them  someAiBC 
from  London  that  was  very  new.  If  you  csstal 
anything  in  which  I  can  obey  their  toiiimmfc 
more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  and  yo* 
will  extremely  oblige 

"  Your  hamUe  Serrant" 

"  Mb.  Spectatob,  Oxford,  Dee.  99. 

"  Since  you  appear  inclined  to  bo  a  friend  to  tk 
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UiiresAcd,  I  beg  you  would  asHist  mc  in  an  afTair 
ndcr  which  1  nave  suffered  very  mucli.  'I'lie 
ligning  toant  of  this  pbice  is  Patetia;  I  have  pur- 
tftd  her  with  the  utmoHi  diligence  this  iwdve- 
lODth,  and  find  nothing  stands  in  my  way  but 
le  who  flatters  her  more  than  I  can.  Pride  is 
ir  favorite  passion;  therefore  if  you  would  be  so 
r  my  friena  as  to  make  a  favorable  mention  of 

0  in  one  of  your  papers,  I  believe  I  should  not 
SI  in  my  addresses.    The  scholars  stand  in  rows, 

1  they  flid  to  be  sure  in  your  time,  at  her  pew- 
Mir;  And  she  has  all  the  devotion  paid  to  lier  by 
crowd  of  youths  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
z,  mod  have  inexperience  added  to  their  passion. 
owever,  if  it  succeeds  according  to  my  vows, 
M  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
id  tlie  most  obliged  amoujg;  all 

"  Your  humble  Servants. *' 

Xb.  S»7rATa&, 

"1  came  to  my  mistress's  toilet  this  morning, 
ir  I  am  admitted  when  her  face  is  stark  naked : 
b*  frowned  and  cried  pish  when  I  said  a  thing 
lafc  I  stole;  and  1  will  be  judged  by  you  whether 

was  not  very  pretty.  'Madam,'  said  I,  'you 
mU  forbear  that  part  of  your  dress  ;  it  may  be 
cU  ID  others,  but  you  cannot  place  a  patch  where 
not  hide  a  beauty.' " — T. 
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Moat  nro  la  now  our  old  simplicity. — ^Drtdek. 

I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knock- 
\g  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter 
ime  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man 
slow  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  asking 
tr  who  it  was,  sne  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave 
deriy  pc^rson,  but  that  she  did  know  his  name. 
uuneaiately  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him 
I  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy  friend.  Sir 
oger  dc  Coverley.  He  tolil  me  that  his  master 
me  to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take 

tum  with  me  in  Gray's-inn  walks.  As  I  was 
ondering  with  myself  what  had  brought  Sir 
Ager  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any 
itter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  nis  master  was 
me  up  to  get  a  sight  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  that 
0  desired  I  would  immediately  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
le  old  knight,  thon^Ii  I  did  not  much  wonder  at 
,  having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in  private 
iscouffie,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio 
for  BO  the  knight  always  calls  him)  to  bo  a 
reater  man  than  Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's-inn  walks,  but 

heard  my  friend  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to 
imacif  with  great  vigor,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his 
ipes  in  good  air  (to  make  use  of  his  own  phrase), 
id  14  not  a  little  pleaded  with  any  one  wno  takes 
Hice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his 
oming  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  ioy  at  the  sight  of 
le  good  old  man,  who,  before  ne  saw  me,  was  en- 
wed  in  conversation  with  a  beggar- man  that  had 
iked  an  alms  uf  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend 
lide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work  ;  but  at 
le  same  time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
id  give  him  six- pence. 

Oar  salntations  were  venr  hearty  on  both  sides, 
msistinff  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
ireral  affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
BOtber.  After  which  the  knight  told  me  my 
Dod  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  mucu 


i>^  my  service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had 
made  a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr. 
Barrow.  "I  have  left,"  says  he,  "all  my  affairs 
in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion upon  hXvd,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty 
marks,  to  be  distributed  among  his  poor  parish- 
ioners/* 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  mo  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put  hit 
hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco-stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turn- 
ing great  quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  a 
present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  has  good  priDcipfes,  and  smokes.  He  addea, 
that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribula- 
tion, for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of 
him  for  cutting  some  hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of 
his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
brought  from  his  country-seat,  he  informed  me 
that  Mull  White  was  dead,  and  that  about  a  month 
after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high  that  it 
blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  "  But  for 
my  own  part,"  says  Sir  Roeer,  "I  do  not  think 
that  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it." 

•He  afterward  fell  into  an  account  of  the  direr- 
sions  which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the 
holidays:  for  Sir  Koger,  after  the  laudable  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  uways  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas. 

I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat 
ho^i  for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  liberally  among  his  neighbors,  and 
that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  string  of  hogs' 
puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor 
family  m  the  parish.  "I  have  often  thought," 
says  Sir  Roger,  "it  happens  very  well  that  Christ- 
mas should  fall  out  in  the  miadle  of  winter.  It 
is  the  most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very  much 
from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good 
cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas  gambols  to  sup- 
port them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in 
my  great  hall.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  midt 
to  my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve 
days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  nave  always 
a  piece  uf  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie  upon  tne 
table,  and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  ten- 
ants pass  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their 
innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our 
friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these 
occasions." 

1  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection 
of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  foodness 
in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the 
late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  Church  of 
England,*  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that 
a  rigid  dissenter,  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his 
house  on  Christmas  day,  had  been  observed  to  eat 
very  plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge. 

After  having  dispatcned  all  our  country  matters, 
Sir  Roger  m«ie  several  inquiries  c^nccring  the 
club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind  of 
smile  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of 
his  republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after  gathering 
up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  ordinary 
seriousness,  "Tell  me  truly,"  says  he,  "don't  you 
think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  Pope's  pro* 


*StJit  10  Ann,  cap.  2.    TIm  Mi  ac^lnat 

formity. 
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oession?"  But  without  giving  me  time  to  auHw^^ 
him,  "Well,  well,"  says  he,  •*!  know  you  »re  h 
waiy  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  ot  public 
matten." 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  b«d  seen  Prince 
Bagenio,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand 
in  some  convenient  place  wboro  he  might  have  a 
Ml  sivht  of  ^at  exUvordinary  man,  whose  pre- 
sence aid  BO  niuch  honor  to  uie  British  nation. 
He  dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great 
ffeneral,  and  I  have  found  that  since  I  was  with 
nim  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many  observa- 
iions  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his 
hidl-window,  which  very  much  redound  to  the 
honor  of  this  prince. 

Having  pamed  away  the  spreatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  knight  s  reflections,  which 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  witn  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  S<iuire'H?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I 
take  deliffht  in  complying  with  everything  that 
is  agreeaole  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on 
him  to  the  coffee-house,  where  his  venerable  figure 
drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  nad 
no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
high  table,  but  he  called  fur  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper 
of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax-candle,  and  the 
Supplement,*  wiUi  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor,  that  all  the  boys  in  the  coffee-room 
(who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  serving  him) 
were  at  once  employed  on  his  several  errands,  in- 
somuch that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of 
tea,  until  the  knight  had  got  all  his  conveniences 
■boat  him. — ^L. 


Ko.  870.]    WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  9,  1711-12. 

Dlflclt  enim  eitias,  memiiiitque  UbentiuB  iUud, 

Quod  quU  deride^  quam,  quod  probat. 

Hob.  1  Sp.  il,  202. 

Vior  what's  derided  by  the  censarlng  crowd, 
If  thought  OD  more  than  what  is  J  art  and  good. 

Dbtdbt. 

Ttmn  la  a  Iniit  in  nan  no  power  can  tame. 
Of  knidly  pablishiDg  his  neighbor's  shame; 
On  eagle's  wings  ioTidlous  scandals  fly. 
While  Tirtnous  actions  are  but  bom,  and  die. 

E.of  OnuK. 

Sooner  we  learn,  and  seldomer  fbrget, 

What  eriticB  mom,  than  what  they  hi^y  rate. 

IIuoHis's  Lnrns,  toI.  U,  p.  222. 

I  no  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  greater  de- 
light for  these  many  years,  than  in  beholdine  the 
boxes  at  the  play  the  last  time  The  Scornful  Ladv 
was  acted.  So  gr(>at  an  a<«seinbly  of  ladies  placed 
in  ffradual  rows  in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels, 
silks,  and  colors,  gave  so  lively  and  gay  an  im- 
pression to  the  heart,  that  methong^ht  the  season 
of  the  year  was  vanished;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow  who  stood 
near  me,  that  called  the  ooxcs  those  "  beds  of  tu- 
lips." It  was  a  pretty  variation  of  the  prospect, 
wticn  any  one  of  those  fine  ladies  rose  up  ana  did 
honor  to  herself  and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  court- 
seyinsr;  and  gave  opportunity  to  that  friend  to 
show  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in  return- 
ing the  salutation.  Hv.re  that  action  is  as  proper 
and  graceful,  as  it  is  at  church  unbecomini?  and 
impertinent.  By  the  way  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  observe  that  1  did  not  see  any  one  who  is 
usually  so  full  of  civilities  at  church,  offer  at  any 
such  indeconim  during  any  part  of  the  action  of 
the  play.  Such  beautiful  prospects  gladden  our 
minds,  and  when  considered  in  general,  give  inno- 
oent  and  pleasing  ideas.     He  that  dwells  upon 

^Apeiiodkal  paper 


any  one  obji>ct  of  beauty,  may  fix  hia  imfinitiai 
to  his  disquiet;  but  the  contempUtioD  td  ft  wWob 
assembly  together  is  a  defense  agftinrt  the  mr 
croachmeut  of  desire.  At  leiat  to  me.  who  hne 
taken  pains  to  look  at  beaaty  ahiitneted  from  tibi 
consideration  of  its  being  the  objeet  of  denie;  il 

Sower,  only  as  it^sits  upon  ftiiot£er»  witihoiit  ny 
opes  of  partaking  any  share  of  it;  at  wiidHi 
and  capacity,  without  any  pretensiona  to  rival  m 
envy  its  acquisitions:  I  ray  to  me,  who  am  n^ 
free  from  forming  any  hopes  bj  beholdi^  tke 
persons  of  beautiful  women,  or  warmiiur  myerif 
into  ambition  from  the  ettcceeeeo  of  otter  mi^ 
this  world  is  not  only  a  mere  aeeoe,  but  a  ntj 
pleasant  one.    Did  mankind  but  know  tlm  fneda 
which  there  is  in  keeping  thus  aloof  Atom  tit 
world,  1  should  have  more  imitatoiB,  thai  thi 
poweifullest  man  in  the  nation  haa  followcn.  Til 
be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  eonnpeCitor  in  hmi- 
ness,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  aom  not  raeo» 
mend  you  as  it  ou^ht  to  benevolence  aaMmf  tlmi 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certaii^y  Biiflf> 
feet,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  needrf 
their  approbation,  as  you  would  if  jon  ainei  it 
it  more,  in  setting  ^our  heart  on  tibe  aaoM  thfay 
which  the  ^nerality  doat  on.    By  this 
and  with  this  easy  philosophy,  I  am  nmwm 
a  play  than  when  I  am  at  the  theater;  but 
I  am  seldom  so  well  pleased  with  action  as  in  tilt 
place;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no  lonoer  tim 
while  they  are  in  their  nightgowna,  ana  all  thi 
busy  part  of  the  day  are  in  charadera  which  tli^ 
neitner  become,  nor  act  in  with  pleaaore  to  tho^ 
selves  or  their  beholden.    But  to  return  to  aiylfr 
dies :  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  aae  ao  ||nil  i 
crowd  of  them  assembled  at  a  plaj,  whcma  Ai 
heroine,  as  the  phrase  is,  is  eo  Jnat 
the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  tormenting  tlieirl 
The  lady  who  pines  for  the  man  whom  i 
with  so  much  impertinence  and  ineonitaiicy,  il 
drawn  with  much  art  and  humor.    Her  reaolntMBi 
to  be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity  riaiiig  Jmtift 
the  instant  she  resolved  to  express  aeraenkiBdlf. 
are  described  as  hj  one  who  had  studied  the  iK 
But  when  my  admiration  is  fixed  upon  this  end- 
lent  character,  and  two  or  three  others  in  ^  {A^f 
I  must  confess  I  was  moved  with  ibm  i ' 
dignation,  at  the  trivial,  senseless*  and 
representation  of  the  chaplain.     It  is 
there  may  be  a  pedant  in  holy  orders,  and  we ! 
seen  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  world :  bat  aaifes 
driveler  as  Sir  Roger,*  so  bereft  of  all  man—*  rf 
pride,  which  is  the  characterisUe  of  a  psdas^  b 
what  one  would  not  believe  would  eonw  iaii  Ai 
head  of  the  same  man  who  drew  the  last  of  lli 
play.    The  meeting  between  Welford  and 
shows  a  wretch  without  any  notion  of  tbs '  ~~ 
of  his  function;  and  it  is  out  of  all  comam 
that  he  should  give  an  account  of  himaelf  "  i 
sent  four  or  five  miles  in  a  morning,  on 
eggs."    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  Uiia  _ 
that  of  the  maid  whom  he  makes  lore  te» 
cellently  well   performed;  but  a  thing  which  ii 
blamable  in  itself,  grows  still  more  aohj the fi^ 
cess  in  the  execution  of  it.    It  is  so  mean  a  lUll 
to  gratify  a  loose  age  with  a  scandalons  icfi^ 
sentation  of  what  is  reputable  among  men,  aitti 
say  what  is  sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  cbmUhM 
in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for  it;  n^,  sseh  * 
cellence  is  an  aggpuvation  of  Jiis  guilty  and  as  l^ 
g^ment  that  he  errs  against  Ike  conrictioB  sf  lii 
own  understanding  and  oonaoienee.    Wit  AitM 
be  tried  by  this  nue,  and  an  audienee  ahaoU  liM 


*In  fbrmer  Umea  prltatii 
Uon  of  8lr  to  thehr  Christiaa 
knlgiita.    8ea  IMdqrk  OU  Pli^i^ 
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lyainrt  raeh  a  seeiie  m  throwB  down  the  reputa 
tHin  of  anytl^ing,  which  the  eonsidention  or  reli 

K'  n  or  decencT  should  preserve  from  contempt, 
t  all  this  eril  arises  from  this  one  corruption  of 
mind,  that  makes  men  resent  offenses  against  their 
ttriiM,  less  than  those  a^nst  their  understand- 
ing. An  author  shall  wnte  as  if  he  thought  there 
fiftts  not  one  man  of  honor  or  woman  of  chastity 
In  the  hoose,  and  come  off  with  applause :  for  an 
taaalt  upon  all  the  ten  commandments  with  the 
Hltle  fcntics  is  not  so  bad  as  the  breach  of  a 
vnitj  of  time  and  place.  Half  wits  do  not  ap- 
Mehend  the  miseries  that  must  necessarily  flow 
mm  a  degeneracy  of  manners;  nor  do  they  know 
ttwt  order  is  the  support  of  society.  Sir  Roger 
■nd  his  mistress  are  monsters  of  tne  poet's  own 
Ibnning;  the  sentiments  in  both  of  them  are  such 
■ft  do  not  arise  in  fools  of  their  education.  Wc  all 
know  that  a  silly  scholar,  instead  of  beine  below 
CTOTj  one  he  meets  with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above 
the  rank  of  such  as  are  really  his  superiors :  his 
■liogauce  is  always  founded  upon  particular  no- 
tloaa  of  distinction  in  his  own  tiead,  accompanied 
irith  a  pedantic  soom  of  all  fortune  and  prc-emi- 
IMBee,  when  compared  with  his  knowledge  and 
laandng.    This  very  one  character  of  Sir  Roger, 


I  imaginations,  and  produce  the  three  followirig  let- 
^  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day: — 

"  Sim, 

"  I  was  iMit  Thtirsday  iri  an  assembly  of  ladiea, 
where  there  u^^  thirteen  different  colored  hoods. 
Tour  SpecUtor  ot  that  day  lying  upon  the  table, 
they  ordered  me  to  vead  it  to  them,  which  I  did 
with  a  very  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Qntk 
verse  at  the  end  of  it  I  must  confess  I  was  m 
little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  me  so  unex- 
pectedly. However,  I  covered  my  confusion  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
three  hard  words  to  myself,  laughed  heartily,  and 
cried,  *a  very  eood  jest,  fkith.^  The  ladran  de- 
sired me  to  explain  it  to  them;  but  I  begeed  their 
pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  nad  been 
proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  might  be  sure  the 
autnor  would  not  have  wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I 
then  let  drop  several  expressions,  as  if  there  was 
something  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  bo- 
fore  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the  ma- 
tron of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed  in  a  cherry- 
colored  hood,  commended  the  discretion  of  tne 
writer  for  having  thrown  bis  filthy  thoughts  into 
Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his 


af  the  lonseat  life  after'  it.  I  do  not  pre- 
%md,  in  saying  this,  to  give  myself  airs  of  more 
tktoe  than  my  neiehbors,  but  assert  it  from  the 
iNrineipIes  by  which  mankind  must  always  be 
Mremed.  sallies  of  imagination  are  to  be  over- 
Mokod^whm  they  are  committed  out  of  warmth 
fca  tlw  recommenoation  of  what  is  praiseworthy; 
iMt  a  deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  tne 
"Ifit  in  the  worid,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any  that 
before  the  magistrate,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
ivvd  M  snch  by  the  people. — T. 


■i  aiUy  as  it  really  is,  has  done  more  toward  the  1  readers.  At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself 
dteipangement  of  holy  orders,  and  consequently  very  well  pleased  that  bo  had  not  given  a  decisive 
af  Tirtiw  itaelf,  than  all  the  wit  of  that  autnor,  or  opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods;  'for  to 
other,  could  make  up  for  in  the  conduct  |  tell  you  truly,'  says  she,  '  I  was  afraid  he  would 

have  jpade  us  ashamed  to  show  our  heads.'  Now, 
Sir,  you  must  know,  since  this  unlucky  accident 
happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  ladies,  among 
whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have 
consulted  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  he  assures  me  upon  his  word  that 
your  late  quotation  means  no  more  than  that 
"  manners,  not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a  wo- 
man." If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  fe- 
male admirers,  1  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
bring  myself  off  handsomely.  In  the  meauwhile, 
I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take  care 
hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wishera 
into  the  like  inconveniences.  It  is  in  the  number 
of  these  that  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Ton  TaiFFIT." 

"  Mm.  SrxoTAToa, 

"  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your 
character  of  Sir  Ro^r  dc  Coverley,  that  there  ap- 
I  aaoBva  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  |  pearcd  a  sensible  joy  in  every  cofl^-house,  upon 
nj  eoffiaspoadents;  first,  as  Uiey  show  me  which  hearing  the  old  knieht  was  come  to  town.  I  am 
at  aiy  papers  are  roost  acceptable  to  them;  and  in  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it 
tha  Best  pboe,  as  Chey  furnish  me  with  materials  their  joint  request  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us 
for  aav  ipeealations.  Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not  |  public  notice  of  the  window  oroalcony  where  the 
-malte  aie  vi  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  i  xnight  intends  to  make  his  appearance.  He  has 
It  into  phUM  of  my  own  invention  ;  sometimes  I ;  alnuidy  given  great  satisfaction  to  several  who 
take  the  liberty  to  change  the  lang^aee  or  thought !  have  seen  him  at  Squires's  coffee-house.  If  you 
Into  aijoWB  way  of  speakine  and  tninking,  and!  think  fit  to  place  your  short  face  at  Sir  Rover's 
■hraya  (if  it  can  be  done  witnout  prejudice  to  the  j  left  elbow,  we  shail  take  the  hint,  and  gratefully 
)  omHthe  many  compliments  and  applauses  acknowledge  so  great  a  favor. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  devoted,  humUe  Servant, 

"0.  D." 


Vo.  971.]    THITRSDAY,  JAN.  10,  1711-13. 

■Bs  fembsM  TwlM  sdvano  mM  eoloreii. 

YiKO.,  Ma.  It,  701. 

;  a  HmnmiimI  eokna  from  U10  tight— Detdbt. 


are  nsnally  bestowed  upon  me 
Beaide  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned, 
wkich  I  leoeive  faom  the  letters  that  are  sent  me, 
flMj  give  me  an  opportunity  of  lengthening  out 
sj jpaiier  by  the  skillful  management  of  the  sub- 
■wiuiag  part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps 
ioee  not  a  little  conduce  to  the  ease  both  of  my- 
ailf  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  ft,  that  I  oKen  write  to  myself, 
and  am  the  only  panttual  correspondent  I  nave. 
Thia  oUeetion  would  indeed  be  material,  were  the 
IcCtara  I  communicate  to  the  public  stuffed  with 
uj  own  eommendationa;  and  if  instead  of  endea- 
voring to  divert  or  instruct  my  readers,  I  admired 
■fa  dwoA  tlw  bMn|y  of  my  own  performances.  But 
il  ikall  leave  tkne  w&n  aoqecturera  to  their  own 


"Sim, 

"Knowing  that  you  are  very  inquisitive  after 
everything  that  is  curious  in  nature,  I  will  wait 
on  you  if  you  please,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
with  my  snow  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about 
with  me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  horse.  The  two  first  are  married, 
in  which  state  the  little  cavalier  has  so  well  ac- 
quitted himself,  that  his  lady  in  with  child.  The 
big-bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  their 
whimsical  palfrey,  are  so  vorf  Wv^X.,  >^aX.  'vViCk. 
they  are  put  togeUier  \n.\A  a  «ca£&,  vi  qt^asat) 
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mau'may  weigh  down  tlio  whole  family.    The  -^lued  herself,  and  uDckmtod  sU  her  praCeDdm, 

little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  ^  ^.liat  they  have  deserted  her  to  a  man:  ud  «■ 

grows  choleric.  I  confine  him  to  his  box  iint'*^  **»»  knows  no  comfort  but  that  oommon  one  to  all  in 

wrath  is  over,  by  wliicli  nu-ans  I  have  nlherto  her  condition,  the  pleaaure  of  interruptlDg  tht 

prevented  him  from  doing  mischief.    H<^  horse  is  amours  of  others.    It  is  impossible  bat  jou  muit 

likewise  very  vicious,  for  which  'Cason   I  am  have  seen  several  of  these  volunteers  in  malioSv 

forced  to  tie  him  close  to  his  mai^^  ^'ith  a  pack-  who  pasH  their  whole  time  in  the  moat  Uboriooi 

thread.    The  woman  is  a  coqu^^-tc.    She  struts  as  way  of  life  in  ^tting  intelligence,  ninniDg  from 

much  as  it  is  possible  fur  a  ^7  of  two  feet  hi^h,  place  to  place  with  new  whispers,  wiUiout  reaping 

and  would  ruin  me  in  sil](A>.^'<-'rc  not  the  quantity  any  other  benefit  but  the  hopca  of  making  othen 

that  goes  to  a  large  piii^iishiou  sufficient  to  make  as  unhappy  as  themselves.    Mrs.  Jane  happened 

her  a  gown  and  p<4<fcoat.    She  told  mc  the  other  te  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many  others  veil 

day,  that  she  heard  the  ladies  wure  colored  hoods,  acquainted  with  my  passion  for  Belinda,  paaaed  i 

and  ordered  no  to  get  her  one  of  tlie  finest  blue.  Christmas  evening.    There  was  among  Ine  rest  a 

I  am  fiirccd  to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  young  lady,  so  free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  jiMt 

is  in  her  present  condition,  b<.'ing  very  willing  to  reserve  that  had  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to 

have  more  of  the  same  breed.    I  do  not  know  what  call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  appeared  in  her  a  mirth 

she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I  or  cheerfulness  which  was  not  a  forbearance  of 

shall  be  very  well  satisfied.      Such  novelties*  more  immoderate  jov,  but  the  natural  appearaooi 

should  not,  I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British  of  all  which  could  now  from  a  mind  pos^etsed  rf 

Spectator;  for  which  reason  I  hope  you  will  ex-  a  habit  of  innocence  and  purity.     I  must  have  at* 

Guse  this  presumption  in  terly  forgot  Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  of 

"Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient,  one  who  was  erowiug  up  to  the  same  womanly 

"  and  most  humble  Servant,  virtues  which  shine  to  perfection  in  her,  had  I  wk 

L.                                                         **  S.  T."  distinguished  one  who  seemed  to  promiae  to  tk 

— — .  world  the  same  life  and  conduct  with  mj  laithfil 

and  lovely  Belinda.    When  the  company  bnht 

Ko.373.]     FRIDAY,  JANUARY,  11,  1711-12.  up,  the  fine  young  thing  permitted  me  to  tahi 

_^,  ,    .    ,  care  of  her  home.    Mrs.  Jane  aaw  my  paitimhr 

liJiSi^i^fir*  '^'"ISJJ.X..  1.  *«.  regard  to  her  «.d  ww  informed  of  mj  atfa»|du« 

^     .....  ,           . ,      «k  «  1  ^^r  to  her  father^s  house.    She  came  early  to  J» 

Qr^i  iM  th.  Injury,  and  long  the  Ul..  jj^^j^  ^^^   ^^   ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

Mb.  Spectatob,  Such-a-one  had  been  with  her?' — 'No.' — ^'If  Hr. 

•'  The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  of  so  great  im-  Such-a-one's  lady  ? ;— •  No.'--'  Nor  your  eoou 

portance,  and  the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  I  ^"ch-a-one ?  —'No.  —; Lord,     saya    Jin.  JaM. 

know  you  will  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in  pre-  "^^^^  'f,  ™  fnendship  of  women  ?— Nay.  Oqr 

ference  of  all  other  matters  that  can  present  them-  may  well  laugh  at  it.--And  did  no  one  teUjM 

selves  to  your  consideration.    I  nwd  not,  after  ai^ythiiiK  of  the  bchaviM  of  your  low,  Mr.  Whtfr 

I   have   siid  this,  tell  you  that  I  am  in  love.  ? y^'^^i'  ^^st  night?    But  perhape  it  lanoChmf 

The  circumstances  of  my  passion  I  shall  h't  you  ^  7^"  "»* ^  "«  "  ^2  rS^V^f^  ^  ^^S"*  '^^JTZ 

understand  as  well  as  a  disordered  mind  wiUad-  *??  Tuesday  next?      Minda  was  here  readr  to 


I  her  Cleanthen.     Though  I  am  thus  well  got  into  ^i""'   "^"^  }^)^^  »t  too  particular,  Ua  tbot 

the  account  of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep  in  the  T'^^^  ""^  ^^.u*"™    c<wuettee    who    utoWg 

thread  of  it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  Character  tliemselves  with  our  ladies,  and  contract  laBubiB| 

of  Mrs.  Jane,  whom  1  will  not  hide  under  a  bor-  J*^«  **"!  V.^  l"*^'*^'  5"^  ^*^  ?^  ^^«  <*?^"* 

rowed  name;  but  let  you  know,  that  this  creature  ^  ^}^^  the  hopes  of  lovers,  t^e^metotMiior» 

has  been,  since  I  knew  her,  very  handsome  (though  "^"^'  "l^  /^®.  benevolence  of  kindred.    I  aa« 

I  will  not  allow  her  even  *  she  has  been'  for  the  fu-  "*^'  °"y  *"^^  ^' °l^'  .  ,       ^,    « 

tore.)  and  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and  beau-  *  ®"'  ^^^  obliged,  humble  Serrant, 

ty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  so  over-  "  OuAini*" 

^~^ — ~n^~,Zy 7";r7:r.:"  "Sim,                     WiU'8CoffM»-honae.JaB.lA. 

^nm  dwarn,  allttlo  man,  a  wommn  equallrdimlniitiTe  «mi-       .i        j                                             •         ■    ..«. 

and  a  bone  proportionably  ao,  wex«  on  ezhlbitfton  In  London  The  other  day  entering  a  room  adoncd  wU 

about  ihli  tiBM.  the  fair  sex,  I  offered,  after  the  imal  BttMMiff  to 


mit.     'That  cursed  pickthank,  Mrs.  Jane!'   Alas,  ^^^   ^'**»  l^^  »"d  jealousy.     Then  Mn.  M 

I  am  railing  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as  famil-  ^^  **"  •  '  ^  ^*^«  *  young  kinsman  who  u  eU 

iarly  as  if  you  were  acquainted  with  her  as  well  ^  ^,K^'*^  conveyancer,  who  shall  ahow  yon  ftl 

as  myself -.but  I  will  tc.?!  you  all,  as  fast  as  the  "'"^^J  draught  of  the  marriage  .aettlemqt    Th 

alternate  interruptions  of  love  and  aiiLrerwiU  tfivc  ^'**"**  **y*'  K'  '*  v      S*!?/**"  ^^^™T?^ 

mo  leave.    There  is  the  most  agreeable  young  wo-  ?"""<!«  ™<'fe  than  he  could  have  with  yoo.    I 

man  in  the  world,  whom  I  am  passionately  in  ^^"^  innocently  to  wait  on  Belinda  aa  naailW 

love  with,  and  from  whom  I  have  for  some  tpace  ^'*^*  "*^'  adnjitted;  I  wrote  to  her,  and  my  WW 

of  time  received  as  great  marks  of  favor  as  were  ^f **  ^"^  ^^^  unopened.    Poor  Betty,  her  Mif. 

fit  for  her  to  give,  or  mo  to  desire.     The  successful  ?**^V  '*  o°  ™y,  V^^'    ,     *^°,  ^^^  J""^  "ST  — 

progress  of  the  affair,  of  all  others  the  most  essen-  *f  "I'ft  «»<*  *?}<1  ™«  the  whole  matter.    »•  tog 

lial  toward  a  man's  happiness,  gave  a  new  life  and  ?**«  <*'^  °<»'  ^?.'"*  ^  <^**"^**  °®.*^  **^i  •»*  that*! 

spirit  not  only  to  my  behavior  and  discourse,  but  '*  ^^^  **?  odious  to  her  iniatoeM,  for  hnrof  .■ 

also  a  certain  grace  to  all  mv  actions  in  the  com-  ^^^  ^l^^^  YyT^  °'  T'  ^*^  "^  4*"  ™*  T!IS 

mercc  of  life,  in  all  things  fiowever  remote  from  ™«  ™^."*'       .    ^"'  *  •  ?^  "*  ^'rf^-  "..'S!? 

love.    You  know  the  predominant  passion  spreads  Y^^^  circumsteiices  fairly  repreeent«l  in  the  ^ 

itself  through  all  a  man's  transactions,  and  exalts  **^*"'  which  Betty  says  she  dare  not  bot  bnaf* 

or  denresses  him  accordinir  to  the  nature  of  such  ***.  »^"  *?  »'  »?  brought  in;  and  haa  pMiM* 
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31  a  kiss;  but  one,  more  scornful  than  j 
.nied  her  cheek,    I  did  not  think  it 
ke  any  notice  of  it  until  I  had  asked 


"  Your  humble  Servant, 


(< 


E.  S. 


f» 


apondent  is  desired  to  say  which  cheek 
nuned  to  him. 

ADTlRTISXMEfT. 

a  the  parish-vestiy,  January  9. 

i  who  come  to  church  in  the  new-fash- 
i,  are  desired  to  be  there  before  divine 
ns,  lest  they  divert  the  attention  of  the 
n. 

Ralph. 


lATURDAY,  JANUARY  12, 1711-12. 

SoUndi  sunt  tiU  morM. 

U<MU,  An.  I*oet.,  Ter.  156. 

(oto  well  Um  mannen. 

xamined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost, 
3  next  place  consider  the  actors.  This 
}'s  method  of  considering,  first  the 
econdly  the  manners;  or,  as  we  gencr- 
*m,  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  cha- 

BS  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that 
in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  cha- 
very  Ood  that  is  admitted  into  his 
a  part  which  would  have  been  suitable 
deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  dis- 
hy tneir  manners,  as  by  their  domin- 
iven  those  among  them,  whose  charac- 
'hoUy  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from 
'  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage 
ley  excel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  ai 
iction  in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader, 
nribe  to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts, 
ing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 
MS  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  charac- 
as  introduced  amon?  his  Grecian  prin- 
a  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man. 
Bed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphe- 
le  first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal 
son  of  a  goddess,  not  to  mention  the 
I  other  deities,  who  have  likewise  a 

I  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince, 
le  fiither  of  so  many  kings  and  neroes. 

II  these  several  characters  of  Homer,  a 
;iiity  as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts 
nore  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  a 
D.  Thouj^h,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
greater  variety,  he  has  described  a  Vul- 

a  buffoon,  among  his  gods,  and  a  Ther- 
r  his  mortals. 

Us  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  cha- 
bia  poem,  ooth  as  to  their  variety  and 
^Eneas  is  indeed  a  perfect  character; 
ichates.  though  he  is  styled  the  hero's 
loes  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which 
e  that  title.  Gyaa,  Mnestheus,  Serges- 
loADthes,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the 
>  and  character : 

PoitMiiqiM  Oyan,  fortemque  Cloanthom. 

e,  indeed,  aeveral  natural  incidents  in 
f  Ascanius;  and  that  of  Dido  cannot 
ttly  admired.  1  do  not  sec  anything 
tieular  in  Tumus.  Pallas  and  Evander 
eopiea  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus 
tius  are  ahnost  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
The  characters  of  Kiaos  and  Euryalus 


are  beautiful,  but  common.  We  must  not  forget 
the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  other*, 
which  are  fine  improTementa  on  the  Greek  poet 
In  short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  of  the  .£neid,  which  we  meet  wita 
in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we 
shall  find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety 
his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persona  at  the 
time  to  which  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  confined. 
We  have,  however,  four  distinct  characters  in 
these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and  woman  in 
the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the 
most  iu)ject  state  of  jguilt  and  infirmity.  The  two 
last  characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  ob- 
vious, but  the  two  first  are  not  only  more  magnifi- 
cent, but  more  new  than  any  characters  either  in 
Virgil  or  Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature.  ^  "y* 

Hilton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the 
subject  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it 
would  afford  him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two 
actors  of  a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  ' 
persons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  which  means  he  has 
wrought  into  the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  well-invented  allegory.  But  notwith-  I 
standing  the  fineness  of  this  tdle^ry  may  atone 
for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons 
of  such  a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  actora  in 
an  epic  poem;  because  there  is  not  tnat  measure 
of  probaDility  annexed  to  them,  which  is  requisite 
in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  show  more  at 
lan^  hereafter.  ««<•« 

Virgil  has  indeed  admitted  Fame  as  an  actreaa 
in  the  i£neid,  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short, 
and  none  of  the  most  admired  circumstances  in 
that  divine  work.    We  find  in  mock-heroic  poema, 
particularly  in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin, 
several  allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which 
are  very  beautiful  in  these  compositions,  and  may 
perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that  the  authors 
of  them  were  of  opinion  such   characters  might 
have  a  place  in  an  epic  work.    For  my  own  part, 
I  should  be  glad  the  reader  would  think  so,  for 
the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now  examining :  andT 
must  further  ada,  that  if  such  empty,  unsubstan- 1 
tial  beings  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion, never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and, 
employed  in  more  proper  actions,  than  those  of  y 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  --^ 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  is  the 

S-eat  enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  of  Ulysses  in 
omer's  Odyssey  is  very  much  admired  by  Aris- 
totle, as  perplexingr  that  fable  with  very  agreeable 
plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  ad- 
ventures in  his  voyage,  and  the  suDtilty  of  his  be- 
havior, but  by  the  various  concealments  and  dis- 
coveries of  nis  person  in  several  parts  of  that 
]>oem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  men- 
tioned makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulysses, 
puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles  and  stratagems, 
and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of  shapes 
and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  de- 
tected, to  the  great  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art 
the  poet  has  varied  several  characters  of  the  per- 
sons that  speak  in  his  infernal  assembly.  On  the 
contrary,  now  has  he  represented  the  whole 
Godhead  exerting  itself  toward  man  in  its  full  be- 
nevolence under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a 
Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter  1 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who, 
amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man, 
shows  such  a  dignity  and  condesoenaion  in  all  hia 
speech  and  behavior,  aa  aie  vaitl3b\«^A  «k  va:^«rw^\ 
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nature.  The  angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diveni- 
fled  in  Milton*  and  distinjruished  br  their  projger 
parts,  as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  ana  Virgil.  The 
reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel,  Gabriel, 
Michael,  or  Raphael:  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  tneir  respectiye  characters.* 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal 
actors  of  the  Iliad  and  ^neid,  which  gi^es  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  to  those  two  poems,  and  was  there- 
fore oontrired  wi^  very  great  judgment.  I  mean 
the  authors  harinf  chosen  for  tneir  heroes,  persons 
who  were  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom 
the  J  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Qreek,  and  iEneas 
the  nemote  founder  of  Rome.  By  this  means  their 
countrymen  (whom  they  principally  propose  to 
themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  at- 
tontiye  to  aU  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympa- 
thised witlf  their  heroes  in  all  their  adventures. 
A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes,  suc- 
cesses, and  victories,  of  iEneas,  and  be  grieved  at 
any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or  disappointments  that 
bcfel  him;  as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same  re- 
gard for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  each  of 
those  poems  have  lost  this  ^reat  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  stran- 
g^ers,  or  indifferent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever 
nation,  country,  or  people,  he  may  belong  to,  not 
to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the  principal 
actors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
advantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  pocm^  are 
not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  representatives. 
We  have  an  actual  interest  in  everyttiing  they  do, 
and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is  concern- 
ed, and  lies  at  stake  in  all  their  oehavior. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing 
remark,  an  admirable  observation  out  of  Aristotle, 
which  has  been  very  much  misrepresented  in  the 
quotations  of  some  modern  critics :  ''  If  a  man  of 
perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfor- 
tune, it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because 
we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who 
do  not  resemble  the  suffering  person."  But,  as 
that  great  philosopher  adds  "  if  we  see  a  man  of 
virtue  mixed  witli  infirmities  fall  into  any  misfor- 
tune, it  does  not  only  raise  our  pity  but  our  ter- 
ror; because  we  are  afraid  that  the  like  misfor- 
tunes may  happen  to  our!«elves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  tnc  suffering  person." 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  observe, 
that  a  person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  vir- 
tue should  never  be  introduced  into  tragedy,  and 
shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  roregoing 
otxMirvation  of  Aristotle,  tnouu^h  it  may  be  tnie  in 
other  occasions,  does  not  hold  in  this;  because  in 
the  present  case,  though  the  persons  who  fall  into 
mistortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  consum- 
mate virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may 
possibly  be,  but  what  actually  is  our  own  case; 
since  we  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  same 
bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness 
or  misery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances. 
Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer)  cannot 
be  supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroic 
poems  which  have  been  mode  since  his  time; 
since  it  is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have  been 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  perused  the  iEneid, 
which  was  made  some  hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

In  my  next;  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of 
Milton's  poem ;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there 

•TbtM  tiro  last  frntenoM  wen  not  in  tb*  orlgiaal  imumt 
Id  AUifc 


advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have  already  writtea, 
will  not  only  serve  as  a  eomiiient  upon  Milton, 
but  upon  Anstotle.-^L. 


No.  974.]    MONDAY,  JANT7ART  14,  ITll-a 


Audira  Mi  opons  iiiotluin,  piooodno 
Qal  nupchh  noa  ▼aitfi 


AU  you,  who  think  tho  dttj  ntTn 
TO]  ovory  eoflkoldaakoi^  fltj'i 
AUood. 

I  HATE  upon  several  oocaaiona  (that  hsna 
red  since  I  first  took  into  my  thon^hta  dM  jn* 
sent  state  of  fornication)  weighed  with  mjmtt  ii 
behalf  of  guilty  females,  the  impulses  of  ieA 
and  blood,  togetner  with  the  arts  and  gftllatriw 
of  crafty  men;  and  reflect  with  eome  eeon  to 
most  part  of  what  we  in  our  youth  think  gtyvd 
polite,  is  nothing  else  but  a  habit  of  ?"d'ua|if  i 
pruriency  that  way.  It  will  coat  acmie  Ubar  li 
oring  people  to  so  lively  a  sense  of  thia,  is  ls» 
cover  the  manly  modesty  in  the  behaTior  of  ■! 
men  readers,  and  the  bashful  gnce  in  the  hm 
of  my  women;  but  in  all  cases  which  eoaaiili 
debate,  there  are  certain  things  preTiouifyls  h 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  liffht  into  tasid^ 
ject  matter :  therefore  it  will,  in  Uie  fiiat  nlsB^li 
necessary  to  consider  the  impotent  wmacitniti 
industrious  hags,  who  are  supplied  with,  asd  m 
constantlysupplyine,  new  aacrifiees  to  the  dni 
of  lust.  You  are  to  snow, then,  if  too  ara  aahi^ 
py  as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  Um  mti  ksiv 
which  is  made  in  the  habitations  of  TJusuUMd 
innocence,  is  committed  by  such  as  can  oa^Jif 
waste  and  not  enjoy  the  soil.  When  jos  ' 
the  present  state  of^vice  and  virtue,  tas  s 
are  such  as  one  would  think  ahoald  havs  ■• 
pulse  to  what  they  are  pursuing;  as  in 
you  see  sometimes  fools  pretend  to  bs  ksMMb* 
m  pleasure,  you  will  find  old  men  Si4  ^ii 
wenchers.  TjiIs  latter  sort  of  men  are  ths 
basis  and  fund  of  iniqui^  in  the  kind  i| 
speaking  of;  you  shall  have  an  old  rich  nss 
receive  scrawls  from  the  several  quartan  ef  tti 
town,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  wans  ia  lUf 


hands,  if  he  will  please  to  send  word 
will  be  waited  on.    This  inienriew  is 

and  the  innocent  is  brouffht  to  sucii  i 

from  time  to  time  banian  shame  and  laias 
With  these  preparatives  the  hiM 
wards  by  little  and  little,  until  uey  an 
to  lose  all  apprehensions  of  what  shall  bs 
in  the  possession  of  younger  men.  It  is  a 
mon  postscript  of  a  hag  to  a  yonng  Mlov 
she  invites  to  a  new  woman,  "Sbm  lias»  I 
you,  seen  none  but  old  Mr.  Sveh-a-oM 
pleases  the  old  fellow  that  the  nrnpk  ii 
to  him  unadorned,  and  from  his  bounty  ibs  ii  i^ 
commodated  with  enough  to  dress  her  ior  oiff 
lovers.  This  is  the  most  ordinary  SNlbrfy 
bringing  beauty  and  poverty  into  tae  pooMH* 
of  the  town :  out  the  particular  eases  of  kbi 
keepers,  skillful  pimps,  and  all  othen  who 
a  separate  trade,  and  are  not  in  the  _ 
or  commerce  of  sin,  will  require  distinct  _. 
ration.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  thus  ■*** 
on  the  abandoned,  we  are  to  represeni  tbs  cMtf 
others  with  that  mitigation  as  ths  ciiemsrtMfl* 
demand.  Calling  names  does  no  good:  Is  tf^ 
worse  of  anything  than  it  rtffisn  fun,  dooi  Mf 
take  off  from  the  credit  of  tho  nooiisor,  mk  ^ 
implicitly  the  force  of  an  apologr  in  tbs  bMf 
of  the  person  accused.  We  shau, 
cording  aa  the  ciicumstances  diAr  Taiysar  ^ 


:i 


i 


ini  uf  theae  criminiLi ;  thoHO  who  nffend 
{■iuBt  themwlves,  and  are  nut  scandals  la 
'.  but,  out  or  deTereace  to  the  aober  pari  of 
irld,  have  so  much  good  left  in  them  aa  In 
aiaed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the  common 
lue  lu  tlie  worst  of  vomaiii  but  regard  is  ta 
I  to  their  circumatancea  when  they  fell,  to 
uuj  perpleiitj  under  vbich   they  lived 

Knoelesa  and  severe  pareiitB,  to  the  im- 
lity  of  puvurty,  to  the  violencB  of  a  passion 
iMginniii);  well  grounded,  and  all  other  alle- 
B  which  make  unhappr  women  resij^u  the 
acriftics  of  lh«ir  tei,  modesty.  To  do  uthei- 
iku  thus,  would  be  to  act  like  a  pedantic 

■ho  thinks  all  Crimea  alike,  and  not  like  an 
till  Spectator,  who  looks  upon  them  with 
■  circumstances  that  diminish  or  enhance 
■Uw  1  am  in  hopes,  if  this  subject  be  well 
id,  womea  will  beKsflei' from  their  infancy 
•Ud  with  an  eye  to  their  future  stale  in  the 
'■;  aad  not  hava  Iheir  tempera  made  too  uii- 
Htlroni  au  improper  sourness  aud  pride,  or 
yBjdjing  from  familiarity  or  forwardiiens 
«M  at  their  own  hounta.  After  ihexe  hints 
ii  Mbjecl.  I  shall  end  Ibis  paper  with  the 
ii^Keiininc  letter;  and  desire  aUaho  thiuk 
•ij  «  concerned  in  future  speculations  uti 
■IqKt,  to  send  in  what  they  hare  to  say  fur 


Jan.  5,  1711-19. 


J — p ,  — It  I  thiuk  every  ^ 

Ipd  to  furnish  you  with  what  lights  he  can 
pc»  the  pernicious  arts  and  practices  of 

uutnral  women  called  bawda.  In  order 
^Us  iodosed  is  sent  you,  which  is  verbatim 
Jfr  »f  •  letter  written  by  «  bawd  of  figure 
*  tovD  to  ■  noble  lord.  I  have  concealed 
■m  of  both,  my  intention  being  not  to  ei- 
Mrpcnoaa,  but  the  thing. 


•Mnt^  a  great  eatoem  for  your  houor,  and 
^^uuan  of  you  than  of  any  of  the  quali- 
''■H  nc  acquaint  you  of  an  affair  that  1 
*U  aUige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  niece 
Mti  town  about  a  fortnight  ago.    Her  pa- 
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honor 


the  fiiBt  UiU  1  over  i 
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entioned  h«r 


Ijtal  hteir  dead,  sbe  c 


n  ao  good  a  condition 


'^iaamilltner's  ahop.  o     -  i 

*MpDUDd  with  her  for  five  years:  her  time   embroideiy,  ' 

t.ajiiia  ia  n  ■    ■  -  ..     .   i_.         ,     ..  _ 


to.    So  1  remain 


"I  beg  you  lobum  it  when  you've  read  it." 
T. 

No.  275.]    TUESDAY,  JAITUART  15.  1711-18. 

Tijlnu  AnUcrHa  cuot  HmihIiU* 

Boi^An.  VmtL,  It.  ««. 
A  bead,  no  hAllAbon  an  cur*. 

I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  aasembly  of  .Tir- 
tuoaos,  where  one  df  Diem  produced  many  curioui 
observations  which  be  had  lately  made  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  human  body.  Another  of  the  com- 
pany communicated  to  ua  several  Wunderful  dia- 
coveries  which  he  bad  also  made  ou  the  same 
subject,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glasses.  This 
gave  birth  to  a  gnai  variety  of  uncommon  le- 
uiarks,  and  furnished  discourse  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day. 

The  diffijreut  opinions  which  were  started  on 
this  occaxion  presented  to  my  iuagiuation  ao 
many  new  ideas,  tbat  by  mixing  with  those  which 


aa  invited,  melhougbt,  to  tbe  diaaeclion  of  a 
I  Iiead,  and  a  coquette'a  heart,  which  wen 
if  them  laid  ou  a  table  before  us.  An  ima- 
ginary operator  opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  which  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial 
~'-!V,  appeared  like  tbe  bead  of  another  man;  but 
on  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very 
odd  diiicuvery,  nam^y.  Chat  what  we  looked  upon 
as  brains,  were  nut  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
strange  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  tex- 
ture, and  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  several  cavities  of  the  skull.  Fur,  as  Homer 
tells  ua,  that  the  blood  of  the  goda  ia  not  real 
blood,  but  only  something  like  it ;  so  wo  fonnd 
that  the  brain  of  a  beau  la  not  a  real  brain,  bat 
on  It  something  like  iL 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modem 
philosophera  suppose  to  be  the  seat  uf  tbe  soul, 
smelt  very  strong  of  essence  and  orange-Sower 
water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  uf  horoy 
aubatance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mir- 
rors, whi^  were  imperceptible  lo  the  naked  eye, 
insomuch  that  the  soul,  if  tliere  bad  been  any 
' — I,  muschave  been  always  taken  up  in  contem- 


ezpect- 1  plating  her  own  beautiee. 


milliner's  ahop.    Her  father 


gave    e 


We  observed  a  biroe  antn 
iput,  that  was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and 
roideiy,  wrought  together  in  a  most  curioui 
as  pretty  a  black  j  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  tike- 
—i^u  as  ever  you  saw;  a  little  woman,    wise  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.    Another  of 
lliBowyonr  lordship  likes;  we II -shaped,   these  anlrums  or   cavities  was  stuffed  with  in- 
iheaeoniplezion  fur  red  and  white  as  ever   visible  biUels-douz,  love-letters,  pricked  dancea. 


il 


bat  your,  lordship 

-,  -r She  designs  to  go  down  about 

ttMiice,e>ccpt  I  can  provide  for  her,  which  whole  company  a 
■t  It  DKMnt.  Her  father  was  one  with  covered  it«elf  la 
d  Iw  Bad  died  with  him,  BO  there  is  four  ;  other  cells  wen 


In 


ft  dotitute;  ao  if  your  lordship  thinks  ' 
to  Make  an  appointment  where  I  shall  wait ' 
with  tar  niece,  by  a  line  or  two.  I  stay  for 
l«w«-  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  s' 
*'~'«a,  St  lo  entertain  vour  honor. 


kind  of  powder,  which  net  the 
"■<uiug,  and  by  the  scent  dia- 
:ght  Spanish,     The  several 
modities  of  the 
o  give 


B  right  S 
ored  witl 


uonldgo  * 

lod  friend  of 

atctmj  latter,  try  teaaon  she  is  iftnon 

wi^i  of  fha  town.    Hy  lord,  I  desire  .  „    . 

■t  ■■  to  eonM  alone;  for  npon  my  word  and  |  and  jwMod  forwaid  ii 


kind,  of  which  it  would  be  (odious 

the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  the  head, 

I     which  1  muit  not  omit.     That  on  the  right  side 

told    was  filled  with  fictions,  flatteries,  and  falschoodB, 

iromisea,  and  proleatations  :  that  on  tbe 
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tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or 
canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and 
took  particular  care  to  trace  them  out  through 
their  several  passages.  One  of  them  extended 
itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical 
instruments.  Others  ended  in  several  bladders 
rhicli  were  filled  either  with  wind  or  froth. 
But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
Uie  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal 
into  the  tongue.  This  great  cavity  was  filled  with 
a  kind  of  spongy  substance,  which  the  French 
anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  English  non- 
sense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough 
and  thick,  and,  what  very  much  surprised  us,  had 
not  in  them  any  single  blood-vessel  that  we  were 
able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our  glasses; 
from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  partv,  when 
alive,  must  have  been  entirely  depnvea  of  the 
faculty  of  blushing. 

The  OS  cribri forme  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and 
in  some  places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could 
not  but  take  notice  in  particular  of  that  small 
muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dissec- 
tion, and  draws  the  nose  upward,  when  it  ex- 
presses the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has, 
upon  seeing  anything  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing 
anvthing  he  aoes  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which 
performs  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man's  cocking 
his  nose,  or  playin?  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  anything  very  remakable  in 
the  eye,  saving  only,  that  the  musculi  amatorii, 
or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into  English,  the  ogling 
muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed  with 
use;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or 
the  muscle  which  turns  the  eye  toward  heaven, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such 
new  discoveries  as  we  were  able  to  make,  and 
have  not  taken  any  notice  of  those  parts  which 
seem  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for 
the  skull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the  whole  outward 
shape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we  could  not  dis- 
cover any  dinercnco  from  what  we  observe  in  tJie 
heads  of'^other  men.  We  were  informed  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  passed 
for  a  man  above  five- and -thirty  years:  during 
which  time  he  ate  and  drank  like  other  people, 
dressed  well,  talked  loud,  laughed  frequently, 
and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him. 
self  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly  ;  to  which 
one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of 
ladies  took  him  for  a  wit  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring-shovel, 
having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citicen, 
as  he  was  tenacring  some  civilities  to  his 
wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head, 
with  all  its  apartments,  and  its  several  kinds  of 
furniture,  we  put  up  the  brain  such  as  it  was,  into 
its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside  under  a  broad 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and 
kept  in  a  m'at  repository  of  disHoctions ;  our 
operator  telling  us  that  the  preparation  would 
not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another  brain,  for 
that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes 
and  tulK>H  which  ran  through  the  brain  were  al- 
ready filled  with  a  kind  of  mercurial  substance, 
irhich  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  quicksilver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the 
coquette's  ho^rt,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with 
sreat  dexterity.  There  occurred  to  us  many  par- 
ticularities in  this  dissection  ;  but  being  unwil- 
ling to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I 


shall  reserve  this  subject  for  the  speenlatioB  of 
another  day. — ^L. 
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"Me.  Spectatok, 

"I  HOPS  vou  have  philosophy  enough  to  bt 
capable  of  nearixig  the  mention  of  yoor  tnSii, 
Tour  papers  which  regard  the  fallen  port  of  lit 
fair  sex  are,  I  think,  written  witli  an  inddieocj 
which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be  inserted  in  thi 
writings  of  a  moralist  who  knows  the  worl4.  I 
cannot  allow  that  you  are  at  liber^  to  oboaw 
upon  the  actions  of  mankind  with  the  frsedott 
wnich  you  seem  to  resolve  npon  ;  at  leoatk  if  jn 
do  so,  you  should  take  along  with  yov  the  d^ 
tinction  of  manners  of  the  woild,  aoeording  li 
the  quality  and  wav  of  life  of  the  persons  ei» 
cerncKi.  A  man  of  breeding  speaks  of  even  ■» 
fortune  among  ladies,  without  giving  it  the 


terrible  aspect  it  can  bear;  and  this 
toward  them  is  much  more  to  be  preserved 
vou  speak  of  vices.    All  mankind  are  so  br » 
lated,  that  care  is  to  be  taken  in  things  to 
all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  oc 
one  in  terms  wnich  shall  dissiist  another. 
to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the  inaigence  of  a 
of  his,  or  abruptly  to  inform  a  virtuons  woounrf 
the  lapse  of  one  who  until  then  was  in  the  ■■• 
deme  of  esteem  with  herself,  is  a  kind  of  is- 
volvinff  each  of  them  in  some  pozticipotka  rf 
those  disadvantages.      It  is  therefore  czpselri 
from  every  writer,  to  treat  his  argomeat  in  wak 
a  manner,  as  is  most  proper  to  entertain  the  tat 
of  readers  to  whom  his  diseourse  is  direetsd.   Bii 
not  necessary  when  you  write  to  the  tea4ill^ 
that  you  should  draw  vices  which  cany  slllli 
horror  of  shame  and  contempt :  if  you  psiM  m 
impertinent  self-love,  an  artful  glance,  an  asMHi 
complexion,  you  say  all  which  Toa  onriitto  i^ 
pose  thev  can  possibly  be  euilty  of.     iVlMa  J9 
talk  witn  limitation,  you  behave  yoaisdf  m  ■ 
that  you  may  expect  others  in  conversstioa  Wg 
second  vour  raillery;   but  when  yon  do  it  il.t 
style  which  everybody  else   forbeszs  in 
to   their   quality,  th^   have   so    easy 
in  forbearing  to  read  you,  and  hearing  isi 
of  their  faults.    A  man  that  is  now  sad  to 

fuiity  of  an  intemperance  is  not  he  csDiit 
runkard ;  but  the  rule  of  pcilite  imiUsqr  ■  ^ 
speak  of  a  man's  faults  ss  if  you  Uyred  hia-  tf 
tnis  nature  is  what  was  said  or  Oasar:  wlMsai 
was  railing  with  an  uncoortly  ▼ehesosneib  a^ 
broke  out  with, '  What  must  we  call  him  i^  ^ 
taken  in  an  intrigue  with  another  insB%  vttf 
Caesar  answered  very  gravely,  *  A  *'-«wfVi—  ftBia' 
This  was  at  onoe  a  nprimaad  lor  spsskisffi'* 
crime  which  in  those  days  had  not  ths  mtth 
rence  attending  it  as  it  ought,  as  wdl  ssssW^ 
mation  that  all  intemperate  behavior  beCon* 
periors  loses  its  aim,  by  accusing  in  a  ■lAi' 
unfit  for  the  audience.  A  word  to  the  win.  il 
I  mean  here  to  say  to  you  is,  thatfts  BUMt  ^ 
person  of  quality  can  go  no  iSarther  thaabaili 
idnd  woman ;  and  you  should  never  say  of  a  iff 
of  figure  worse  than  that  he  knows  ths  worii 
**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humUe  Serfssli 

''FiAmasOoosnT.* 

Ma.  SpKOTAToa, 
I  AM  a  woman  of  an  unspotted  noaWi* 
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and  know  nothing  I  have  ever  dona 
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CDCourige  such  inwleiice ;  but  here  was  one  the 
other  dmy,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
too,  who  took  the  libertj  to  name  the  words '  lusty 
fellow*  in  mj  presence.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
resent  it  in  behalf  of, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Cxlia/' 

**  Ms.  SPBCTATOa, 

"  You  lately  Dut  out  a  dreadful  paper,  wherein, 

Iou  promise  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  criminal 
^  iwe;  and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  transercHssed 
io  that  kind  by  one  Tery  rude  name  whicn  I  do 
not  care  to  repeat :  but  I  desire  to  know  of  you 
whether  I  am  or  am  not  one  of  those  ?  My  case 
ia  aa  follows :  I  am  kept  by  an  old  bachelor  who 
took  me  so  youns  that  I  know  not  how  he  came 
hj  me.  He  IS  a  oencher  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  a  rerv  gay,  healthy  old  man,  which  is  a 
wwrj  lucky  thing  for  him :  who  has  been,  he  tells 
■le ;  a  scowerer,  a  scamperer,  a  breaker  of  win- 
dowa.  and  invader  of  constables,  in  the  days  of 
yore,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  the  day, 
and  males  and  females  met  helter-skelter,  and 
the  acowerers  drove  before  them  all  who  pretended 
to  keep  up  order  or  rule  to  the  intemiptiou  of 
love  and  honor.  This  is  his  way  of  talk,  for  he 
ia  Terr  eay  when  he  visits  me  ;  but  as  his  former 
knowInLfe  of  the  town  has  alarmed  him  into  au 
inTincible  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  in  a  pair  of  slip- 
pen,  ueat  Dudice,  warm  petticoats,  and  my  own 
nair  woven  in  ringlets,  after  a  maniittr,  he  says, 
he  remembers.  I  am  not  mistress  of  one  farthing 
of  money,  but  have  all  necessaries  provided  for 
me,  oiider  the  guard  of  one  who  procured  for  him 
while  he  had  any  desires  to  gratify.  I  know 
nothing  of  a  wench's  life  but  the  reputation  of  it : 
I  have  a  natural  voice,  and  a  pretty  untaught 

a  [I  in  dancing.    His  manner  is  to  brin^  an  old 
ow  who  has  been  his  servant  from  his  youth, 
md  is  gray-headed.      This  man  makes  on  the 
fioUn  a  certain  jiggish  n<»ise  to  which  I  dance, 
ind  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  him  some  loose 
fir  that  has  more  wantonness  than  music  in  it. 
Too  must  have  seen  a  Strang  windowed  house 
Mar  Hydepark,  m'hich  is  so  built  that  no  one  can 
Jook  out  oi  any  of  the  apartments :  my  rooms  are 
tiker  thia  manner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman. 
Or  ehild,  but  in  company  with  the  two  persons 
•boTe-mentioned.    He  sends  me  in  all  the  books, 
imnphleia,  plays,  operas,  and  songs,  that  come 
Qnt ;  and  his  utmost  delight  in  me,  as  a  woman,  is 
to  talk  over  his  old  amours  in  my  presence,  to 
plar  with  my  neck,  say  '  the  time  was,'  give  me 
^  kiaOf  and  bid  me  be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
of  my  guardian  (the  above-mentioned  lady),  and 
I  shaU  never  waaL    The  truth  of  my  case  is,  1  sup- 
f>oac,  that  I  waa  educated  for  a  purpose  he  did 
dot  know  he  should  be  unfit  for  when  I  came  to 
W'ears.     Xow,  Sir,  what  I  aak  of  you  as  a  casuist, 
aa  to  tell  me  how  far  in  theM  circumstances  I  am 
innocent,  though  aubmissive ;  he  guilty,  though 
impotent  ? 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  Reader, 

"  PUCKLLA." 


wife  of  mv  bosom  mighv  profit  thereby.  But,  alasl 
my  friena,  I  find  that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the 
truth  is  not  in  thee;  else  why  didst  thou  in  a  paper 
which  thou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make  mention 
of  those  vain  coverings  for  the  heads  of  our  fe- 
males, which  thou  lovest  to  liken  unto  tulips,  and 
which  are  lately  spruujg  up  among  usY  JSay,  why 
didst  thou  make  mention  of  them  in  such  a  seem- 
ing, as  if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  inso- 
much that  my  daughter  Tabitha  beginuetli  to  wax 
wanton,  and  to  lust  after  these  foolish  vanities? 
Surely  thou  dost  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh. 
Verily,  therefore,  unless  thou  dost  speedily  amend, 
and  leave  off  following  thine  own  imaginations,  I 
will  leave  off  thee. 

"Thy  Friend, 
"  As  hereafter  thou  dost  demean  thyself, 

T.  "  Hjucxxiab  BaoAnBauc." 


"To 


o, 


May  oailsd  tbm  SpxcTAToa. 


"Foraamoch  aa  at  the  birth  of  thv  labor,  thou 
dftdat  promite  upon  thv  word,  that,  letting  alone 
▼anities  that  do  aoound,  thou  wouldst  onlj 
savor  to  straighten  the  crooked  morals  of  this 
Babylon,  I  gave  eredit  to  thy  fair  speeches, 

admitted  one  of  thy  papers,  every  day,  save 

%inday,  into  my  house,  for  the  ed ideation  of  my 
daughter  Tabitha,  and  U>  the  end  that  Susanna  the 
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Raceiro  inittraction  from  an  enemy. 

I  FassuME  I  need  not  inform  the  polite  part  of 
my  readers,  tliat  before  our  correspoiulouce  witli 
France  was  unhappily  interrupted  by  tlie  war,  our 
ladies  had  all  their  fushiuiiH  iroin  tluMice  ;  which 
the  milliners  took  care  to  furnihh  tlieni  with  by 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regularly  uver 
once  a  month,  habited  after  the  maimer  of  the 
most  eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  war,  tlie  sex  made  several  etforts,  and 
raised  large  contributions  toward  the  importation 
of  this  wooden  mademoiselle. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  sent  out  was  lost  or 
taken,  or  whether  its  cargo  was  seized  on  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house  as  a  piece  of  contra- 
band goods,  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn:  it  is 
however  certain,  that  their  first  att^^uipts  were 
without  success,  to  the  no  small  diHapi>ointment 
of  our  whole  female  world;  but  as  their  con- 
stancy and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so  ga>at  im- 
r>rtance,  can  never  be  sufficiently  commended,  so 
am  glad  to  find,  that  in  .spite  of  all  opposition, 
they  have  at  length  carried  their  point,  of  which 
I  received  advice  by  the  two  following  letters  : 

**  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer,  be- 
cause he  neitlier  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret.  I  have  long  bewailed  in  secri't  the  cala- 
mities of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  lal»ored  under  the  insupportable 
inventions  of  English  tire-women,  who  though 
they  sometimes  copy  indifferently  well,  can  never 
compose  with  that '  gout'  thev  do  in  France. 

"  1  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more  M^ine  a 
model  from  that  dear  country,  when  last  Sunday 
I  overheard  a  lady  in  the  next  pew  to  inu  whisper 
auother,  that  at  the  Seven  Stars,  in  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  com- 
pletely oresst^d,  just  come  from  Paris. 

"  1  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  over,  having  learnt  the  milliner's  *  addresse,* 
I  went  directly  to  her  house  in  King  street,  but 
was  told  that  the  French  lady  wum  al  a  i>erson'8 
of  (quality  in  Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  back 
affain  until  very  late  that  night.  I  wai*  therefore 
ooliired  to  renew  my  visit  early  this  morning, 
and  had  then  a  full  view  of  tha  oeat  mo^^x  Vc^im. 
head  to  foot. 
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You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  Sir,  how  ridi- 
onlooBly  I  find  we  have  been  trussed  up  during 
tiie  war^  and  how  infinitely  the  French  dress  ex- 
cels ours. 

"  The  mantua  has  no  lead  in  the  sleeves,  and 
I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies, 
10  as  to  want  that  kind  of  ballast ;  the  petticoat 
has  no  whalebone,  but  sits  with  an  air  altogether 
gallant  and  degage:  the  coiffure  is  inexpressibly 
pretty,  and  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  it  which  I  would  not  have  as 
yet  made  too  public. 

"  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  eive  you  this  notice, 
that  you  may  not  be  surprisea  at  my  appearing  a 
la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next  birtli-night. 

"  I  am  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Teraminta." 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  letter,  I  re- 
ceived another  from  the  owner  of  the  puppet. 


« 


SlB, 


because  she  is  not  talkatiTe;  s  qnalitj'  nrj  mif 
to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her  eoontrywomai. 

As  1  was  taking  mr  letsre,  the  milliner  ftutte 
informed  me,  that  witn  the  tMiatanee  of  a  vitab- 
maker,  who  was  her  neighbo^  and  tlie  ingeuMl 
Mr.  Powel,  she  had  also  oontrrred  another  pappil^ 
which  by  the  help  of  several  little  tcpriiiga  to  bi 
wound  up  within  it,  could  move  all  itt  limb^aad 
that  she  had  sent  it  over  to  her  eorrMpondeni  IB 
Paris  to  be  tanght  the  Taiioiia  leuiiogs  and  hold- 
ings cf  the  h^,  the  rjainga  of  the  boeon.  tti 
courtesy,  and  recovery,  the  genteel  trip,  auf  tti 
agreeade Jet,  as  they  are  all  noir  praetioed  it  tti 
court  of  France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  ehe  miglit  difmi 
upon  having  my  encouragement  as  soon  ae  it  M^ 
nved;  but  as  this  was  a  petition  of  too  grent  i» 
portance  to  be  answerra  extempore,  I  left  hm 
without  a  reply,  and  made,  the  best  of  mr  wtjk 
Will  Honeycomb's  lodgings,  without  "Wnom  si- 
vice  I  never  communicate  anything  to  the  poHb 
of  this  nature. — ^X. 


J 


"  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  12th  instant,  there 
arrived  at  mv  house  in  King-street,  Covcnt-garden, 
a  French  baoy  for  the  year  1712.  I  hare  taken  the 
utmost  care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated tire- women  and  mantua- makers  in  Paris, 
and  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry 
for  the  expense  I  have  been  at  in  her  clothes  and 
importation:  however,  as  I  know  no  person  who  is 
so  good  a  judge  of  dress  as  yourself,  if  you  please 
to  call  at  my  house  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and 
take  a  view  of  her,  I  promise  to  amend  whatever 
you  shall  disapprove  in  your  next  paper,  before  I 
exhibit  her  as  a  pattern  to  the  public. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Admirer, 
"  and  most  obedient  Servant, 
"  Bettt  Cboss-stitoh." 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason  for  the 
service  of  my  countrywomen,  and  had  much 
rather  prevent  faults  than  find  them,  I  went  last 
night  to  the  house  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs. 
Cross-stitch.  As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of 
the  shop,  who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my 
coming,  without  asking  me  any  questions,  intro- 
duced me  to  the  little  damsel,  and  ran  away  to 
call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-colored 
gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short  working  apron 
over  it,  which  discovered  her  shape  to  the  most 
advantage.  Her  hair  was  cut  and  divided  very 
prettily,  with  several  ribbons  stuck  up  and  down 
m  it.  The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  com- 
plexion was  such  as  was  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Dest  fafthion  in  Paris.  Her  head  was  extremely 
high,  on  which  subject  having  long  since  declared 
my  sentiments,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at 
present.  I  was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she 
wore  on  her  breast,  which  I  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  good  design. 

Her  necklace  wan  of  an  immoderate  length, 
being  tied  hofore  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two 
ends  ht]ii||r  down  to  her  ^i^le;  but  whether  these 
supply  th«*  plact;  of  kissin£r-Htnngs  in  our  enemy's 
country,  and  whether  our  British  ladies  have  any 
occasion  for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious 
considt^ration. 

After  havinij  observed  the  particulars  of  her 
dress,  as  I  was  taking  a  view  or  it  dtoffether,  the 
shopniaid.  who  is  a  pert  wench,  tolu  me  th<it 
maaemoisolle  had  souK^thing  very  curious  in  the 
tying  of  her  garters ;  but  as  T  pay  a  due  respect 
oven  to  a  pair  of  sticks  when  they  are  under  pet- 
ticoats, I  did  not  examine  into"  that  particular. 
Upon  the  whole.  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more  so. 
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Mm.  SraoTAVo^ 


"  Youx  haying  done  considerable  senicss  ii  ih 
great  city,  by  rectifying  the  disofders  of  fluiibL 
and  several  wives  having  preferred  your  sdviwi 
directions  to  those  of  their  hnsbands,  cmboUai 
me  to  apply  to  yon  at  this  time.  I  am  a  A^ 
keeper,  ana  though  but  a  yonng  man,  I  isi^ 
experience  that  nothing^  but  Uie  ntmosH  dilifMl 
both  of  husband  and  wife  (among  tradingpssfli} 
can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolerable  order.  Myvik 
at  the  Deginnin^  of  our  estAblishment,  iMvri 
herself  very  assisting  to  me  in  hit  liniiw  U 
much  as  could  lie  in  lier  way,  and  I  kave  MM 
to  believe  it  was  with  her  inelinatioB ;  but  of  M 
she  has  ^t  acquainted  witH  a  nrhnali—.  «li 
values  himself  for  his  great  knowledge  iiAl 
Greek  tongue.  He  entertains  her  freqwsatly  b Iki 
shop  with  discourses  of  the  beaaties  ana  iBd* 
lencies  of  that  language;  and  repeats  lohtf  MNid 
passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets,  wbereix  he  tife 
ner  there  is  unspeakaUe  harmiioy  and  mmHi 
sounds  that  all  other  langua^  are  wM^tt* 
acquainted  with.  He  has  so  infatuated' hvvtt 
this  jargon,  that  instead  of  using  her  fonsir^ 
^nce  in  the  shop,  she  now  n^lects  the  sftsii  d 
the  house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  iMf  Mfei 
in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of  Greek,  which  At 
vents  upon  all  occasions.  She  told  me  sosie  dMi 
ago,  that  whereas  I  usa|K>me  Latin  inaeriptiosili 
my  shop,  she  advised  me  with  ajmat  dad  dmt 
cem  to  nave  them  changed  into  Greek ;  it  MM 
language  less  understood,  would  be  more  eoob- 
mable  to  the  mystery  of  my  profession;  thst  #■ 
good  friend  would  be  assisting  to  us  in  thisvflik; 
and  that  a  certain  faculty  of  gentlemen  wooUiDi 
themselves  so  much  oblifl;ed  to  m^  thst  ikj 
would  infallibly  make  my  fortune.  In  short,  Mr 
frequent  importunities  upon  this,  and  oAcr  ia- 
pertinences  of  the  like  nature,  make  w^  voy  ^ 
easy;  and  if  your  remonstraneea  havi  no  bbP 
effect  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid  I  shiUti 
obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure  her  a  settkMi^ 
at  Oxford  with  her  tutor,  for  she  is  alresdf  tN 
mad  for  Dedlam.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  the  dug* 
my  family  is^posed  to,  and  the  likelihood  of  ■! 
wife's  becoming  both  troublesoiiie  and    "''^ 
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reading  herself  in  your  oaper  may  make 
set.    She  IS  DO  very  learued  that  I  cannot 

by  word  of  mouth  to  arg^ue  with  her. 
ffhed  out  at  your  ending  a  paper  in  Greek, 
i  it  was  a  hint  to  women  ot  literature,  and 
ril  not  to  translate  it  to  expose  them  to  the 

Tou  see  how  it  is  with, 

*'  Sir,  your  humble  Servant." 

nOTATOE, 

fou  hare  that  humanity  and  compassion  in 
kture  that  you  take  sucn  pains  to  make  one 
wi  have,  you  will  not  deny  your  voice  to  a 
led  damsel,  who  intends  to  ue  determined 
r  iadgment  in  a  matter  of  great  importance 
Tou  must  know  then,  there  is  an  agree- 
oang  fellow,  to  whose  person,  wit,  and 
nobody  makes  any  objection,  that  pretends 

•  been  long  in  luve  with  me.  To  this  I 
dd  (whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity  of 
tore,  or  the  seeming  sincerity  of  my  lover, 
■ot  pretend  to  say>,  that  I  verily  believe  he 
ml  value  for  me ;  which,  if  true,  you  will 
My  justly  augment  his  merit  with  his  mis- 

In  short,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  good 
i«,  and  what  I  owe  to  his  passion,  that  I 
I  oould  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty 
I  than  anybody  else,  were  there  not  an  ob- 
&  to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in  regard  they 
>  anawer  the'  utmost  mine  may  expect,  and 
taafficient  to  secure  me  from  undergoing  the 
chful  phrase,  so  commonly  used,  *that  she 
ytd  Uie  foul.'  Now  though  I  am  one  of 
WW  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  dia- 

•  and  a  coxcomb,  yet  since  such  opposite 
from   mine  prevail  in  the  world,  even 

the  best,  and  such  as  are  esteemed  the  most 
t  people,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  re- 
•m  incurring  the  censure  of  those  wise  folks, 

am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if,  when  I  enter 
lurried  state,  I  discover  a  thought  beyond 
c^^naling,  if  not  advancing  my  fortunes. 
lus  difficulty  I  now  labor,  not  being  in  the 
ttormined  whether  I  sliall  be  governed  by 
t  world,  and  the  frequent  examples  I  meet 
'  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  lover,  and  the 
i_  1  find  in  my  heart  in  favor  of  him.  Sir, 
itiion  and  auvicc  in.  this  affair  is  the  only 

know  can  turn  the  balance,  and  which  1 
ty«itreat  I  may  receive  soon;  for  until  I 
Kir  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to 
f  swain  a  final  dischar^. 
^>de  the  particular  obligation  you  will  lay 
byi^iving  this  subject  rouiu  in  one  of  your 

•  It  IS  possible  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
^  By  sex,  who  will  be  as  grateful  for  the 
■. 

"Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"Florinda." 

^*  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  married  to 
B^eady,  but  pray  say  something  to  justify 

**  will  forgive  us  profMsors  of  music  if  we 
'  *WHid  application  to  you,  in  order  to  pro- 
^  design  of  exliibiting  eiitertaMunent.s  of 
*i  Tork-buildini^.  It  is  iiidiihtri(Misly  iii- 
■^  Uat  our  inti'Ution  is  to  destroy  ojienis 
'■^tbut  We  bt^g  of  you  to  insert  iHis  plain 
*tionof  oursH'lvfj*  in  your  pa}.>t?r.     Our  pur- 

**ily  to  impnivt*  t)ur  circuniHtanres,  by  ini- 
r  w  wt  which  we  profess.  Wo  see  it 
^c%troy«l  at.  pre^Mit ;  and  as  we  were  the 

^ho  inlroducc<i  operas,  we  think  it  a 
•**^  imputation    that  we  should  set    up 


against  the  opera  itself.  What  we  pretend  to  assert 
is,  that  the  songs  of  different  authors  injudiciously 
put  together,  and  a  f(  reign  tone  and  manner  whicn 
are  expected  in  everything  now  performed  among 
us,  has  put  music  itself  to  a  stand;  insomuch  that 
the  ears  of  the  people  cannot  now  be  entertained 
with  anythinjif  but  what  has  an  impertinent  eaycty, 
without  any  just  spirit,  or  a  languishment  of  notes, 
without  any  pi^on,  or  common  sense.  We  hope 
those  persons  of  sense  and  q^uality  who  haye  done 
us  the  honor  to  subscribe,  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  patronage  toward  us,  and  not  receive  im- 
pressions that  patroniaing  us  is  beinj;  for  or 
a^iist  the  opera,  but  truly  promoting  their  own 
diversions  in  a  more  just  and  elegant  manner  than 
has  been  hitherto  penormed. 

"  We  are.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servants, 

"  Thomas  Claytov, 
"NioouNO  Hatm, 

«  ChAKUS  DOEUPAmT." 

"  There  will  be  no  performances  in  York-baild- 
ings  until  after  that  of  the  subscription." — T. 
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Retktere  penona  Kit  oonrciitentia  ouiqne 

UoB.  Axa.  Poat^  v,  316. 

He  knowf  what  bait  befits  each  ohsnetir. 

Wx  have  already  taken  a  ffeneral  survey  of  the 
fable  and  characters  in  Muton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  parts  which  remain  to  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  method,  arc  the  sentiments  and 
the  language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of 
these,  I  must  advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my 
design,  as  soon  as  I  have  finish^  my  general  re- 
flections on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give  par- 
ticular instances  out  of  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  us  of  beauties  and  imperfections  which 
may  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as  also  of 
sucn  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall 
under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise, 
that  the  reader  may  not  judge  too  liastily  of  this 
piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  imperfect, 
Defore  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts 
and  behavior  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the 
persons  whom  he  introduces,  and  are  just  when 
they  are  confonnable  to  the  characters  of  the 
several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a 
relation  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then 
perfect  when  they  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases  the  poet  en- 
deavors to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  dimi- 
nish, to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any 
other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the 
sentiments  he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for  those 
ends.  Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his 
defect  as  to  this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though  at  the  same  time  thu^c 
who  liave  treated  this  grnat  poet  with  candor,  have 
attributed  this  defect  to  tne  times  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age  and  not  of 
Homer,  if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  liis 
sentiments,  which  now  appears  in  tlie  works  of 
men  of  a  much  inferior  ^nius.  Beside,  if  there 
are  blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is 
an  infinite  beauty  in  tiie  greatest  part  of  them.  In 
short,  if  there  are  many  poets  who*  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  meanness  of  s^>me  of  his  senti- 
ments, there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to 
the  greatness  of  others.  Virgil  has  excelled  all 
others  in  the  propriety  of  his  sentiments.  Milton 
shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  particular:  nor 
must  we  omit  one  oonsideratiou  whuok  addft  \a  Vk\% 
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honor  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  intro- 
duced persons  whose  characters  are  commonly 
known  among  men,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with 

Leither  in   history  or    in    ordinary  convcrsatioo. 

'^Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature, 
and  were  to  be  formed  purely  hj  his  own  inven- 
tion. It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to 
have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur,  or 
Julius  CsBsar:  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of 
his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  other  might 
.  have  been  formed  upon  tradition,  history,  and  ob 

Voiervation.  It  was  much  easier  therefore  for  Ho- 
mer to  find  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of 
Grecian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his 
infernal  council  with  proper  characters,  ana  in- 
spires them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments.  The 
love  of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what 
has  passed  between  other  persons.  Adam  and 
Eve,  before  the  fall,  ore  a  oifferent  species  from 
that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  in- 
vention, and  the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could 
have  filled  their  conversation  and  Mhavior  witli 
so  many  apt  circumstances  during  their  state  of 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled 
with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless  it  abound 
also  with  such  as  arc  sublime.  Virgil  in  this  par- 
ticular falls  short  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed 
so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at 
the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts  tliat  are 
sublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  sel- 
dom rises  into  very  astonishing  sentiments,  where 
he  is  notfired  by  the  Iliad.  He  everywliere  charms 
and  pleases  us  oy  the  force  of  his  own  genius  ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does 
not  fetch  his  hints  fri»m  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  distinguish- 
inj^  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts. 
There  are  others  of  the  modems  who  rival  him  in 
every  other  part  of  poetry  ;  but  in  the  greatness  of 
his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  both 
modern  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend 
itself  with  greater  ideas,  than  those  which  he  has 
laid  together  in  his  first,  second,  and  sixth  books. 
The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  thouirh 
not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect  in  the  epic 
way  of  writing,  b<K;au8e  it  is  filled  with  less  ac- 
tion. Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what 
Louginns  has  oDservcd  on  several  passages  in 
Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels  lor  most  of 
them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as 
there  are  two  kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and 
the  sublime,  which  arc  always  to  be  pursued  in  a 
heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts 
which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are 
such  as  are  affected  and  unnatural ;  the  second 
ftuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  first 
kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing 
that  is  like  them  in  Virgil.  He  has  none  of  diose 
trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to 
be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic 
turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  tliose  swelling  sentiments 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Statius  and  Claudian, 
none  of  those  mixed  eml)ellishments  of  Tasso. 
Everything  is  just  and  natural.  His  sentiments 
show  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, and  that  he  knew  everything  which  was  the 
most  proper  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may 
hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil  s 
way  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the 
tnuisiation  he  has  given  us  of  the  j£neid.    I  do 


not  remember  that  Homer  anj  whore  fidli  into 
the  faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed 
the  false  refinements  of  latter  ages.  Hilton,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in  tkii 
respect,  as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  aDother 
paper ;  thoueh  considering  how  all  the  ppda  of 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote  were  infected  with  Ihie 
wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  he  ad 
mired  that  he  did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  thift 
he  did  sometimes  comply  with  the  viciooa  tailB 
which  still  prevails  so  much  among  moden 
writere. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natonl  which 
are  low  and  groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  sol 
only  avoid  such  sentiments  as  are  nnnatnnJ  or 
affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  Tulgir. 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raiUoj  to  na 
of  more  delicacy  than  greatness  of  genius  by  tfcf 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  But  n  I 
have  before  said,  these  are  mther  to  be  impatedli 
the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  tired,  to 
which  I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  described, 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  dirine  poft 
Zoilus  among  the  ancients,  and  Honsiear  Fff- 
rault  among  the  modems,  pushed  their  ridinb 
\erj  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  waUr 
inents.  There  is  no  blemish  to  be  obserred  in  Vi^ 
gil  under  this  head,  and  but  a  rery  few  in  Miltoa. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impn|iiit- 
ty  of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the  sane  tiM 
compare  it  with  an  instance  of  the  same  nsttinb 
both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.  Sentiments  which 
raise  laughter  can  very  seldom  be  admitted  with 
an^  decency  into  a  heroic  poem,  whose  bnohw 
it  IS  to  excite  passions  of  a  much  nobler  nstavb 
Homer,  however,  in  his  charactera  of  Volcan  nd 
Thersites,  in  his  storjr  of  Msre  and  Venns,  iahii 
behavior  of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has  bM 
observed  to  have  lapsed  into  the  burfesqueehm- 
ter,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  serioM  tf 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magnifioenee  ef  ■ 
epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one  laagh  in  the 
whole  J^neid,  which  rises  in  the  fifth  book,  ifM 
Monoetes,  where  he  is  represented  as  thrown  oiv^ 
board,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock.  Bat  thh 
piece  of  mirth  is  so  well-timed  that  the  ssfoMl 
critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  It;  feritii 
the  book  of  games  and  diversions,  where  theiM- 
der's  mind  may  be  supposed  sufficiently  idnrf 
for  such  an  entertainment  The  obIj  pieM  tf 
pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  thi  crl 
spirits  arc  described  as  rallying  the  angels  spa 
the  success  of  their  newly-invented  artilleiy.  Ttt 
passap  I  look  upon  to  bethe  mostexoeptiouUtii 
the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  not  a  ibAf 
of  puns,  and  those,  too,  veiy  incuflmnt 


-Satan  bebeM  their  plight. 


And  to  hill  mates  thns  In  derUon  «alFd : 

"0  frtondK,  why  come  not  on  thoae  vieten  pioadit 

Ere  while  thvy  fierra  wen  oomini;;  aiid  wbm  w%, 

To  entertain  them  tHr  with  open  flroQt 

And  breast  (what  could  we  nM>ra?)  pv 

Of  cumpofdtibn,  straight  they  changed  , 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  Tagarlea  Ml 

A*  tliey  would  riance;  yet  for  a  dance  tbej 

Somewhat  extraragant,  and  wild :  perlwiw 

For  Joy  of  offered  peace:  bat  I  snupoee 

If  our  propomls  onoe  again  were  heard. 

We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  reaultr 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  -.»^. 
"  Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  tsnas  of  vei^i^ 
Of  hard  oontents,  and  full  of  force  urged  Ikoois: 
Hurh  M  wo  mi)(ht  peroeiTe  amus'd  tkmn  all,  . 
And  stumbled  many;  who  reeeires  them  rUMi 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  undenitaua; 
Nut  understood,  this  gift  they  hare  beiUe, 
Thoy  Khow  us  when  our  fhes  waJk  not  upii^iL" 

themselves  In  pleasant  viia 


Tliufl  Uicy  among 
Stood  soofBng 


L. 
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Prindlinwa  pliuikm  vtris  nan  altfnui  Uns  eit. 

Hoe.  1  Kp.  ztI,  35. 

lb  plMH  tbm  grmi  ii  not  the  mudltft  pnife. 

Ghiiob. 

Cmi  desire  of  pleasiDg  makes  a  man  agreeable 
unwelcome  to  those  with  whom  he  converses, 
ording  to  the  motive  from  which  that  inclina- 
II  appears  to  flow.  If  your  concern  for  pleas- 
*  otiiers  arises  from  an  innate  benevolence,  it 
per  fiuls  of  success ;  if  from  a  vanity  to  excel, 

disappointment  is  no  less  certain.  What  we 
I  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  endowed  with 

natural  bent  to  do  acceptable  things  from  a 
ight  he  takes  merely  as  such ;  and  the  affec- 
on  of  that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop. 
der  these  leaders  one  may  draw  up  all  those 
9  make  anj  manner  of  figure,  except  in  dumb- 
w.  A  rational  and  select  conversation  is  com- 
cd  of  persons,  who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing 
h  delicacy  of  sentiments  flowing  from  nabituiQ 
uitity  of  thought ;  but  mixed  company  is  fre- 
tntly  made  up  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  and  is 
mUj  pestered  with  constrained,  obscene,  and 
nful  witticisms.  Now  and  then  you  may  meet 
h  a  man  so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing,  that  it 
kO  matter  what  he  is  doing  or  saying  ;  that  is 
lay,  that  there  need  be  no  manner  of  impor- 
ee  iu  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon  evcrybtxly 
9  hears  or  beholds  him.  This  felicity  is  not 
^ft  of  nature  only,  but  must  bo  attended  with 
>py  circumstances,  which  add  a  dignity  to  the 
iiliar  behavior  which  distinguishes  him  whom, 
eall  an  agreeable  man.    It  is  from  this  that 

2 body  loves  and  esteems  Polycarpus.  He  is 
i  vigor  of  his  age  and  the  gayety  of  life,  but 
.  passed  through  very  conspicuous  scenes  in  it; 
Uffh  no  soldier,  he  has  shared  the  danger,  and 
8d  with  great  gallantry  and  generosity  on  a  de- 
▼e  dav  of  battle.  To  have  those  qualities 
ich  onlj  make  other  men  conspicuous  in  the 
lid  as  It  were  supernumerary  to  him,  is  a  cir- 
natance  which  gives  weight  to  his  most  indif- 
nt  actions :  for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash 
i  trader,  so  is  acknowledged  merit  immediate 
binction,  and  serves  in  the  place  of  equipage  to 
entleman.  This  renders  Polycarpus  graceful 
mirtli,  important  in  business,  and  regarded 
h  love,  in  every  ordinary  occurrence,  nut  not 
dwell  upon  characters  which  have  such  par- 
ilar  recommendation  to  our  hearts,  let  us  turn 
'  thoughts  rather  to  the  methods  of  pleasing 
ich  mast  carry  men  through  the  world  who 
iDot  pretend  to  such  advantages.  Falling  in 
Jn  a  particolar  humor  or  manner  of  one  above 
J,  abstracted  from  the  general  rules  of  good 
lavior,  is  the  life  of  a  slave.  A  parasite  diflfers 
nothing  from  the  meanest  servant,  but  that  the 
tman  hires  himself  for  bodily  labor,  subjected 
(^  and  come  at  the  will  of  his  master,  but  the 
ier  gives  up  his  very  soul ;  he  is  prostituted  tS 
jik,  and  professes  to  think,  after  the  mode  of 
:i  whom  he  courts.  This  servitude  to  a  patron, 
sn  hi>nest  nature,  would  be  more  grievous  than 
I  of  wearing  his  livery:  therefore  we  shall 
•ak  of  those  Uiing^  only  which  are  worthy  and 
:enuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  those  above 
1  or  below  you,  seems  to  be  wholly  owin^  to 

opinion  they  have  of  your  sincerity.  This 
dity  is  to  attend  the  aspreeable  man  in  all  the 
ions  of  his  life;  and  I  think  there  need  no  more 
said  in  honor  of  it,  than  that  it  is  what  forces 

approbation  of  your  opponents.  The  guilty 
u  naH  an  honor  for  the  judge  who  with  justice 
>nounee8  against  him  the  sentence  of  death 
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itself.  The  author  of  the  sentence  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human 
life,  and  passed  his  own  in  company  the  most 
agreeable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Augustus 
lived  amone  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  his  fortune 
to  make  in  his  own  court  Candor  and  afiability, 
accompanied  with  as  much  power  as  ever  mortal 
was  vested  with,  were  what  made  him  in  the 
utmost  manner  agreeable  amonff  a  set  of  admirable 
men,  who  had  thoughts  too  nigh  for  ambition, 
and  views  too  large  to  be  ^tified  by  what 
he  could  give  them  in  the  disposal  of  an  em- 
pire, without  the  pleasures  of  their  mutual  con- 
versation. A  certain  unanimity  of  taste  and 
judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of  the  same 
order  in  the  species,  was  the  band  of  this  society: 
and  the  emperor  assumed  no  fieure  in  it,  but  what 
he  thouffht  was  his  due  from  his  private  talents 
and  a  unifications,  as  they  contributed  to  advance 
the  pleasures  and  sentiments  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  are  but  half 
virtuous,  or  naif  wise,  are  incapable  of  tasting  the 
refined  pleasure  of  such  an  equal  company  as 
could  wholly  exclude  the  regard  of  fortune  in  their 
conversations.  Horace,  in  the  discourse  from 
whence  I  take  the  hint  of  the  present  speculation, 
lays  down  excellent  rules  for  conduct  in  Cf)nver- 
sation  with  men  of  power;  but  he  speaks  with  an 
air  of  one  who  had  no  need  of  such  an  application 
for  anvthing  which  related  to  himself,  ft  shows 
he  uuaerst<K>d  what  it  was  to  be  a  skillful  courtier, 
bv  just  admonitions  against  importunity,  and 
snowing  how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly  of 
your  own  wants.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
so  shameless  in  taking^  all  opportunities  to  speak 
of  your  own  affairs,  tnat  he  who  is  ffuilty  of  it 
toward  him  on  whom  he  depends,  fares  like  a 
beggar  who  exposes  his  sores,  which,  instead  of 
moving  compassion,  makes  the  man  he  begs  of 
turn  away  from  the  object. 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but  I  re- 
member about  sixteen  years  ago  an  honest  fellow, 
who  so  justly  understood  how  disagreeable  the 
mention  or  appearance  of  his  want  would  make 
him,  that  I  have  often  reflected  upon  him  as  a 
counterpart  of  Irus,  whom  I  have  formerly  men* 
tioned.  This  man,  whom  I  have  missed  for  some 
yeara  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was  some  way 
employed  about  the  army,  made  it  a  maxim,  that 
good  wigs,  delicate  linen,  and  a  cheerful  air,  were 
to  a  poor  dependent  the  same  that  working  tohls 
are  to  a  poor  artificer.  It  was  no  small  entertain- 
ment to  me,  who  knew  his  circumstances,  to  see 
him,  who  had  fasted  two  days,  attribute  the  thin- 
ness thcv  told  him  of,  to  the  violence  of  some  gal- 
lantries  tie  had  lately  been  guilty  of.  The  skillful 
dissembler  carried  on  this  with  the  utmost  ad- 
dress; and  if  any  suspected  his  affiurs  were  nar- 
row, it  was  attribute  to  indulging  himself  in 
some  fashionable  vice  rather  than  an  irreproach- 
able poverty,  which  saved  his  credit  with  tnose  on 
whom  he  depended. 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as 
you  can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for  come  rather 
as  a  favor  from  your  patron  than  claim  from  you. 
But  I  am  here  prating  of  what  is  the  method  of 
pleasing  so  as  to  sucked  in  the  world,  when  there 
are  crowds,  who  have  in  city,  town,  court,  and 
country,  arrived  to  considerate  acquisitions,  and 
yet  seem  incapable  of  acting  in  any  constant  tenor 
of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from  one  successful  error 
to  another :  therefore  I  think  I  may  shorten  this 
inquiry  after  the  method  of  pleasing;  and  as  the 
old  beau  said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  "Pray,  Jack, 
be  a  fine  gentleman;"  so  may  I  to  my  reador, 
abrid^  my  instructions,  and  finish  the  art  of 
pleasing  in  a  word,  "  Be  rich."<^T . 
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Anidoiu  the  reeking  entnilB  he  oonsultiu 

Hatino  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  beau's  head,  with  the  several  discove- 
ries made  on  that  occasion;  I  shall  here,  according 
to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quetted heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such 
particularities  as  we  observed  in  that  curious  piece 
of  anatomy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking, 
had  I  not  been  put  in  mind  of  my  promise  by  se- 
veral of  my  unknown  correspondents,  who  are 
Tery  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example  of 
the  coquette,  as  I  have  already  done  of  the  beau. 
It  is  thcnnefore  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
my  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over  the  minutes 
or  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  sive  the  public 
an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  snail  enter  upon 
without  further  preface. 

Our  operator,  oefore  he  enraged  in  this  vision- 
ary dissection,  told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
hia  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of 
a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  manj^  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  aesired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericar- 
dium, or  outward  case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did 
yery  attentively;  and  by  the  help  of  our  glasses 
discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  points  of  innumer- 
able darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had 
glanced  upon  the  outward  coat;  though  we  could 
not  discover  the  smalltet  orifice,  by  which  any  of 
them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  sub- 
stance. 

Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  this  pe- 
ricardium, or  case  of  the  heart,  contains  ,in  it  a 
thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed  to  be  bred  from  the 
vapors  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and  being 
stopped  here,  are  condensed  into  this  watery  sub- 
stance. Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found 
that  it  haa  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  spirit 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to  snow 
the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the 
company  assured  us  he  himself  had  made  with 
this  liquor,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity 
abdbt  tne  heart  of  a  coquette  whom  he  had  for- 
merly dissected.  He  afiirnied  to  us,  that  he  had 
actually  inclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather-elass;  but  that  instead  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons 
who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed 
also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of 
feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed 
gloves;  and  that  it  fell  as  kood  as  an  ill-shaped 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashion- 
able coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay.  ht*  proccc<led 
so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughiiie 
aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liquor  mounted 
Yery  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon 
his'looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he 
knew  very  w«Il,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he 
had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  rotmi. 

Having  cleared  away  the  periciu'dium.  or  the 
case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we  caiue  to  the 
heart  itself.  The  outward  surface  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely slippery,  and  the  nnicro.  or  point,  so  very 
cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  tiike  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibers  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more 
intricate  and  perplexed   manner  than    they  are 


usually  found  in  other  hearte;  inaowiicli  thift  fht 

whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gordiaa 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregalar  and  une- 
qual motions,  while  it  waa  employed  in  ita  ritaH 
function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  obsenrable,  nam^, 
that  upon  examining  all  the  yeMcIa  wliidi  ems 
into  it,  or  issued  out  of  it,  we  eoald  not  diteofw 
any  communication  that  it  had  with  the  tongie. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  Hkewiae,  that  » 
veral  of  those  little  nerves  in  the  heart  which  m 
affected  by  the  sentiments  of  loye,  haind,  md 
oth^r  passions,  did  not  descend  to  thia  belbra  « 
from  the  brain,  but  from  the  mmelaa  whiek  ttt 
about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  mj  hand,  I  load 
it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  eonaeqnently  yay 
hoUo^,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when,  apn 
looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  moititndes  if 
cells  or  cavities,  running  one  within  another  m 
our  historians  describe  tne  apartmenta  of  Sm^ 
mond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hoUvii 
were  stuflfed  with  innumerable  aorta  of  triia^ 
which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any  paitienlir  ifr 
count  of,  and  shall  therefore  only  taka  noliM  if 
what  la^  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  ottm* 
folding  it,  and  applying  our  microacopea  to  it.  if- 
peared^  to  be  a  fiame-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  thia  hm^ 
when  living,  received  the  addreaaes  ot  ■emdHi 
made  love  to  her,  and  did  not  only  give  each  if 
them  encouragement,  but  made  eyetr  one  ihi 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  hia  vilk 
an  eye  of  kindness;  for  which  reason  we  m&dltk 
to  have  seen  the  impressions  of  moltitnaMif 
faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings  of  thi 
heart;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  aingle  |riit 
of  this  nature  discovered  itself  nntil  we  caoM  iili 
the  very  core  and  center  of  it  We  there  obssni 
a  little  figure,  wh^ch,  upon  applying  our  ghM0 
to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  naaaa* 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thoa^  I 
had  seen  the  face  before,  but  could  not  pyrit^ 
recollect  either  the  place  or  time;  when  at  it^ 
one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined  this  f 


more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  na  plaialr  kf 
the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  tons  oi  ■ 


features,  that  the  little  idol  which  waa  that ! 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the 
beau,  whose  head  1  gave  aome  account  of  ia  ^f 
last  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  disaertioa,  at 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  hearty  ait 
being  able  to  determine  among  oaraelyea  ths  tar 
ture  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  wamuj 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  feBika 
Accordingly  we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  eodi» 
when  we  ooservod  in  it  a  certain  aalamandriiB 
quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  ni^ 
of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  oonsanied,  or  w 
n^nch  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phcBoneioB, 
and  standing  round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  |tfti 
most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rather  crack,  and  <iii* 
])ersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  !■•' 
ginary  noise,  which,  methought,  was  louder  thfl 
the  buret  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  viskit 
shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated  the  funwrf 
sleep  and  left  me  in  an  instant  oroad  awake.— 1* 
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UopM  mod  ten  in  aqiul  balance  laid. — ^DtTimr. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  tliat  every  man  is  full 
of  compiaintSp  and  constanUj  nttenng  sentences 
•gminst  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  when  people  ^ 
■anllT  bring  apon  themselyes  all  the  calamities 
tlM^  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  up  mat- 
tar  for  their  own  sorrow  ana  disappointment. 
That  which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the  de- 
losions  of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which  people 
indnlee  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to  themselves, 
tfcit  tneir  hearts  are  bent  upon  fantastical  advant- 
■gea  which  thej  have  no  reason  to  believe  should 
wwtr  have  arrived  to  them.  Bj  this  unjust  mea- 
of  calculating  their  happiness,  tney  often 
with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  losses. 
I  am  talking  of  this  unhappy  way  of  ac- 
•ranting  for  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  a 
particular  tet  of  people,  who  in  their  own  lavor, 
l«K>lve  everything  tnat  is  possible  into  what  is 
prabable,  and  then  reckon  on  that  probability  as 
cm  what  must  certainly  happen.  Wi  U  Honeycomb, 
Opon  my  observing  nis  looking  on  a  Isdy  with 
aoDe  particular  attention,  rave  me  an  account  of 
the  grmt  distreBses  which  had  laid  waste  that 
TWj  fine  face,  and  had  given  an  air  of  melancholy 
to  a  verv  agreeable  person.  That  Isdy  and  a 
ffmple  of  sisters  of  hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen 
jvars  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town;  but 
vithout  having  any  loss,  by  bad  tenants,  by  bad 
Meurities,  or  any  dama^  by  sea  or  land,  are  re- 
duced to  very  narrow  circumstances.  They  were 
that  time  the  most  inaccessible,  haughty  beau- 
in  town;  and  their  pretensions  to  take  upon 
I  at  that  unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the 
Mlowing  scheme,  according  to  which  all  their 
loTvrs  were  answered. 

"  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then  our 
ither  ifl  somewhat  older,  and  not  likely  to  have 
\j  children  :  hirt  estate  being  800/.  per  annum,  at 
"-nlBf  years'  purchase,  is  worth  16,000/.  Our 
le,  who  is  above  fifty,  has  400/.  per  annum, 
which,  at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/.  There  is  a 
vidow  aunt,  who  has  10,000/.  at  her  own  dinposal, 
left  by  her  husband,  and  an  old  maiden  aunt  who 
has  D,000f.  Then  our  father's  mother  has  900/. 
ptr  annum,  which  is  worth  18,000/.  and  1,000/. 
••eh  of  us  has  of  our  own.  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  OS.    These  summed  up  together  stand  thus: 

"Father's 800 16,000 

Uncle's    400 8,000 

AunU' fl^   16,000 

Orandmother's  ....900 18,000 

Own  1 ,000  each 3,000 

Total 61,000 

This,  oquallj  divided  between  us  three,  amounts 
to  QOflfiU.  each  :  an  allowance  being  given  for  an 
enlarjzfment  upon  common  fame,  we  may  lawfully 
pmas  for  30,000/.  fortunes." 

In  prospect  of  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  piTiM>nal  merit,  every  one  was  contemptible 
IB  their  eyew,  and  they  refused  those  oflfers  which 
had  b(i'n*  frequently  niade  them.  But  mark  the 
end.  The  mother  dies,  the  father  is  married  again 
and  haH  a  son;  on  him  was  entailed  the  father's, 
nncleV.  and  grandmother's  estate.  This  cut  off 
42.000/.  The  maiden  aunt  married  a  tall  Irish- 
man, and  with  her  went  the  6,000/.  The  widow 
died,  and  left  but  enough  to  pay  her  debts  and 
bury  hf  r;  so  that  there  remained  for  these  three 
girls  but  their  own  1,000/.    They  had  by  this  time 


passed  their  prime;  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty;  and  must  pass  Uie  remainder  of  their  days, 
upbraiding  mankind  that  they  mind  nothing  but 
money,  and  bewailing  that  virtue,  sense,  and^  mo- 
desty, are  had  at  present  in  no  manner  of  estima- 
tion. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any  other, 
because  it  is  the  most  irreparable;  for  though 
youth  is  the  time  least  capable  of  reflection,  it  la 
in  that  sex  the  only  season  in  which  Uiey  can  ad- 
vance their  fortunes.  But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  men,  we  see  such  crowds  unhappy,  from  uo 
other  reason  than  an  ill-grounded  hope,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  they  rather  deserve,  our  pity  or 
contempt.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow, 
after  growing  old  in  attendance,  and  after  having 
passed  half  a  life  in  servitude,  call  himself  the 
unhappiest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed, because  a  courtier  broke  his  word.  He 
that  promises  himself  anything  but  what  may  na- 
turaUv  arise  from  his  own  property  or  labor,  and 
goes  oeyond  the  desire  of  possessing  above  two 
parts  in  three  even  of  that,  lays  up  for  himself  an 
increasing  heap  of  afflictions  and  disappoint- 
ments. There  are  but  two  means  in  the  world  of 
gaining  by  other  men,  and  these  are  by  being 
either  ajB^reeable,  or  considerable.  The  generality 
of  mankind  do  all- things  for  their  own  Mkes;  and 
when  you  hope  anything  from  persons  above  you, 
if  you  cannot  say.  "  I  can  be  thus  agreeable,  or 
thus  serviceable,'  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  the 
dignity  of  bein^  unfortunate  when  they  leave  you; 
you  were  injudicious  in  hoping  for  any  other  than 
to  be  neglected  for  such  as  can  come  within  these 
descriptions  of  bein^  capable  to  please  or  serve 
your  patron,  when  his  humor  or  interests  call  for 
their  capacity  either  way. 

It  would  not,  methinks,  be  a  useless  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  a  man  who  shuns  all  the 

Pleasures  of  life,  and  of  one  who  makes  it  his 
usiness  to  pursue  them.  Hope  in  the  recluse 
makes  his  austerities  comfortable,  while  the  luxu- 
rious man  gains  nothing  but  uneasiness  from  hia 
enjoyments.  What  is  the  difference  in  happiness 
of  him  who  is  macerated  by  abstinence,  and  his 
who  is  surfeited  with  excess?  He  who  resigns 
the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy,  hatred,  ma- 
lice, an^r,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a  se- 
rene mind;  he  who  follows  tne  pleasures  of  it, 
which  are  in  their  very  nature  disappointing,  is 
in  constant  search  of  care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and 
confusion. 


(( 


Ha.  Spxctatob, 


Jan.  the  14th,  1719. 


"  I  am  a  youne  woman,  and  have  my  fortune  to 
make,  for  whicn  reason  I  come  constantly  to 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests: 
but  one  ereat  hiuderanoe  to  my  design  is,  that  our 
clerk,  who  was  once  a  gardener,  has  this  Christ- 
mas so  overdecked  the  cnuroh  with  greens,  that  he 
has  quite  spoiled  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  I 
have  eearce  seen  the  young  baronet  I  dress  at 
these  three  weeks,  though  we  have  both  been  very 
constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do  not  sit  above 
three  pews  off.  The  church,  as  it  is  now  equipped, 
looks  more  like  a  green-house  than  a  place  oi  wor- 
ship. The  middle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady 
walk,  and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbors  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  pulpit  itself  has  such  clust- 
ers of  ivy,  holly,  and  rosemary,  about  it,  that  a 
light  follow  in  our  pew  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  congregation  heard  the  word  out  of  a  bush, 
like  Moses.  Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  particu- 
lar is  so  well  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have 
no  effect.  I  am  obliged  to  shoot  st  random  among 
the  boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  yo\x  niiL  ^n^  qt^sc%  Vst 
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removing  these  greens,  I  shall  grow  a  very  awkward 
creature  at  church,  and  soon  have  little  else  to  do 
there  but  to  say  my  prayers.    I  am  in  haste,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 
T.  "Jenny  SiMPia." 


No.  283.  ]    THURSDAY,  JAN.   24,  1711-12. 

Magiflter  artiit  ingcnique  largitor 
Teuter Peris  PpoI.,  Ter.  10. 

Neoeadty  is  the  mother  of  inrention. 

Emqluh  L>K0TEBB8. 

LuoiAN  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  agree  whetner  they  should  admit  riches 
into  the  number  of  real  goods  ;  the  professors  of 
the  severer  sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others 
as  resolutely  inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew 
more  polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were 
wholly  discarded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so 
hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
ffreat  advantages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful 
lorti^e.  Indeed  the  best  and  wisest  of  men, 
though  they  may  possibly  despise  a  good  part  of 
those  things  which  the  world  calls  pleasures,  can, 
I  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  a  moderate  share  of  wealth  adds  to 
their  characters,  counsels,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  a  general  complaint  in  professions 
and  trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are 
chieflv  encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to 
the  ill- nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing 
their  favors  on  such  as  least  want  them.  Whereas 
if  we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on  undoubted 
reason:  since,  supposing  both  equal  in  their 
natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common  prudence, 
to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indigent  person,  rather 
than  from  one  wliose  circumstances  seem  to  have 
placed  him  above  tlie  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  re- 
gard her  richest  subjects,  as  those  who  arc  most 
concerned  for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  conse- 
quently fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her  highest 
employments.  On  the  contrary,  Catiline's  saying 
to  those  men  of  desperate  fortunes  who  applied 
themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  afterward 
composed  his  army,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  for,  but  from  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not 
to  make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have 
said  in  praise  of  money,  w^ill  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient with  most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the 
subject  of  my  present  paper,  which  I  intend  as  an 
essay  on  the  ways  to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the 
art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  toward  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift.    All  men  are  not 
equally  qualified  for  gettins^  money,  but  it  is  in 
the   power  of  every  one  alike  to  practice  this 
virtue,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons ! 
who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  j 
will  not  find  that  had  they  saved  all  tiiose  little .' 
sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily,  they  i 
might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.     Dili^nce  justly  claims    the   next 
place  to  thrift ;  I  hnd  both  these  excellently  well 
recommended  to  common  use  in  the  three  h>11ow- 
iDg  Italian  proverbs : 

Nerer  do  that  by  pruxy  which  you  nan  do  yountvlf, 
NeTur  dcfi>r  that  till  to-morruw  which  you  can  do  to-day, 
NeTcr  neglect  itmall  matton  and  ox  pontes. 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich  is  method 
in  business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is 
also  attainable  by  persons  of  the  meanest  capa 
ei£ies. 


The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  gfntest 
men  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived,  beisff  ashsdbv 
a  friend  how  he  was  able  to  dispistch  that  multi- 
tude of  affairs  in  which  he  was  engmgedt  rejdiedL 
that  his  whole  art  consisted  in  doing  one  thine  it 
once.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  have  any  neeeasaiy  Ik- 
patches  to  make,  I  think  of  notaing  else  lutil 
those  are  finished:  if  any  domestic  affiurs  nqsin 
my  attention,  I  ^ivc  myself  up  wholly  to  tsM 
until  they  are  set  m  order." 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  doll  and  plikr 
matic  tempers  arriving  to  jBpreat  estates,  by  Bal- 
ing a  regular  and  orderly  dispoeition  of  their  fai* 
siness,  and  that  without  it  the  greatest  parts  tad 
most  lively  imaginations  rather  puxsle  their  af- 
fairs,  than  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  Uiink  I  may  1^  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  good  coB' 
mon  sense  may,  if  he  please,  in  his  partiealar 
station  of  life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  Ijie  naaos 
why  we  sometimes  see  that  men  of  the  tiistid 
capacities  are  not  so,  is  either  becanse  &f  da* 
spise  wealth  in  comparison  of  something  daa; 
or  at  least  are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  ealali^ 
unless  they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and  aft 
the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  gratii- 
cations  of  life. 

But  beside  these  ordinary  forma  of  growiif 
rich,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  ftr 
genius  as  well  in  tliis  as  in  all  other  cirQBB> 
stances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  wersbNY 

since  very  numerous,  and  though  so  many  aav    t 

ones  have  been  fonnd  out  of  late  years,  then  ia    ' 


certainly  still  remaining  so  large  a  field  for  ii- 
vention,  that  a  man  of  an  indififerent  head  sii^ 
easily  sit  down  and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  tta 
conduct  and  support  of  his  life,  as  was  nevsr  jit 
once  thoufi^ht  ol. 

We  dai^  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hinpj 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  pom 
of  invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first  &BMa 
Italian  comedian,  that  beinff  at  Paris  and  in  fnaft 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  p^pV 
near  the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  taat  ci^i 
and  when  anyone  came  out  who  had  be«i  bvyi^f 
snuff,  never  failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  than :  what 
he  had  by  this  means  got  together  a  qosalif 
made  up  of  several  dinerent  sorts,  he  soU  ■ 
again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  same  perfumer,  wfca^ 
fiudiiiK  out  the  trick,  called  it  ^Ts&sc  it  wSk 
JUurs,  or,  "  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers/'  Tka 
story  further  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got  a 
very  comfortable  subsistence,  until  makiiig  toa 
much  haste  to  ^w  rich,  he  one  day  took  sink  n 
unreasonable  pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  S^riaa  oA- 
cer,  as  cn^a^cd  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  hia 
to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

^lor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  iusticetoa 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who  though  ne  is  aeaztf 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has  with  great  industry  aarf 
application  attained  to  the  art  of  beating  tM  gR- 
uauier's  march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  ii- 
formed  that  by  this  means  he  does  not  only  naia- 
tain  himself  and  his  mother,  but  that  he  ia  Uyiaf 
up  money  every  day.  with  a  design,  if  the  W 
continues,  to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if  sot  a 
pair  of  colors. 

I  shall  conclude  these  in  stances  with  thederieaflf 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  dii- 
tance  from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  a- 
peuses  thither.  The  ingenious  author  bein^  thoi 
sharp-set,  got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of 
brick-dust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  sevcnl 
papers,  wrote  upon  one,  "  roison  for  monsieur ;" 
upon  a  second,  '*  Poison  for  the  danphin,"  sod  oo 
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a  third, ''Poiion  for  tbe  king."    Haying  made  this  never  to  think;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in 

proTision  for  the  ro^ral  family  of  France,  he  laid  reflection,  thejr,  forsooth,  can  never  give  them- 

nis  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who  was  an  in-  selves  time  for  such  a  way  of  employing^  them- 

Uiimtive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get  a  selves.    It  happens  often  that  this  sort  of  man  it 

ucht  of  them.  heavy  enough  in  his  nature  to  be  a  ^[ood  proficient 

The^  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.    The  host  in  such  matters  as  are  attainable  by  industry ;  but, 

gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  alas  I  he  has  such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  he 

Mate.    The  secretary  presently  sent  down  a  spe-  is  not,  to  be  too  volatile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a 

eial  messenger,  who  Drought    up  the  traitor  to  person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself  th6 

comt  and  provided  him  at  the  king's  expense  most  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner  of  applica- 

with  proper  accommodatioips  on  the  road.    As  tion.    When  this  humor  enters  into  the  heaa  of  a 

aoon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be  the  female,    she    generally  professes  sickness  upon 

edehrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder  upon  ezarai-  all  occasions,  and  acts  all  things  with  an  iudis- 

■alion  being  found  veir  innocent,  the  jest  was  posed  air.    She  is  o£Eended,  but  her  mind  is  too 

only  laughra  at ;  for  wnich  a  less  eminent  droll  lazy  to  raise  her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives  only  as 

would  have  been  sent  to  the  valleys.  actuated  by  a  violent  spleen,  and  gentle  scorn. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still  She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen  to  scandal  of 

^sried  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  her  acquaintance,  and  has  never  attention  enough 

such  branches   as   have  not  yet   been    touched,  to  hear  them  commended.    This  affectation   m 

The  famous  Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  both  sexes  makes  them  vain  of  beine  useless,  and 

memory,  who  raised  a  fortune  by  finding  out  ma-  take  a  certain  pride  in  their  insignificancy. 

terials  for  such  stuffs  as  mi^ht  at  once  be  cheap  Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less  unrea- 

uid  genteel.    I  have  heard  it  afSrmed,  thai  had  sonalne,  and  that  is,  the  "  impertinence  of  bein^ 

not  he  discovered  this  frugal  method  of  gratifying  always  in  a  hurry."    There  are  those  who  visit 

oar  pride,  we  should  hardly  have  been  able  to  ladies,  and  beg  pardon,  before  they  are  well  seated 

carry  on  the  last  war.  in  their  chairs,  that  they  just  called  in,  but  are 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  obliged  to  attend  business  of  importance  else- 

to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  out  as  the  most  where  the  very  next  moment    Tlius  they  run 

natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  for-  from  place  to    place,  professing  that  they  are 

tane :  having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Specta-  obliged  to  be  still  in  another  company  than  that 

lor  in  the  world,  ^ater  estates  got  about  'Change,  which  they  are  in.    These  persons  who  are  just 

than  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's.      I  believe  I  a-going  somewhere  else  should  never  be  detained; 

may  also  add,  that  the  first  acquisitions  are  gene-  let  all  the  world  allow  that  business  is  to  be 

ralfy  attended  with  more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  minded,  and  their  affidrs  will  be  at  an  end.    Their 

m  ebnscience.  vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance  with 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  their  multiplicity  of  affairs  will  effectually  dis- 

obeerving,  that  what  has  been  said   is  only  in-  patch  them.    The  traveling  ladies,  who  have  half 

tended  for  persons  in  the  common  ways  of  thriv-  the  town  to  see  in  an  afternoon,  may  be  pardoned 

ing,  and  is  not  designed  fur  those  men  who  from  for  being  in  a  constant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcusa- 

low  beginnings  push  themselves  up  to  the  top  of  ble  in  men  to  come  where  they  have  no  business, 

states,  and  the  most  considerable  figures  in  life,  to  profess  they  absent  themselves  where    they 

Hy  maxim  of  saving;  is  nut  designed  for  such  as  have.    It  has  l)een  remarked  by  some  nice  observ- 

tfieae,  since  nothing  is  more  usu£  than  for  thrift  ers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing  discovers  the 

to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition;  it  being  al-  true  temper  of  a  person  so  much  as  his  letters.    1 

meet  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  intent  have  by  me  two  epistles,  which  are  written  by  two 

upon  trifles,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  fonning  people  of  the  different  humors  above-mentioned. 

•ome  great  design.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  observe  upon 

I  may  thcrefure  compare  these  men  to  a  great  himself  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  but  that  he 

poet,  who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  will  Gpravcly  commit  himself  to  paper  the  same 

&ie  most  magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  lei-  man  mat  he  is  in  the  freedom  of  conversation.    I 

Bore  to  mina  the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of  these  gentle 

his  art.  men,  but  spoke  them  as  absent  from  what  they 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  were  doing,  as  tliey  profess  they  are  when  they 

great  care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  un-  come  into  company.    Fur  the  folly  is,  that  they 

eommon  geniuses,  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  have  persuaded  themselves  they  really  are  busy. 

Tery  easy  for  them  to  be  deceived  in  this  parti-  Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  suspense  of  the 

cular.— i.  present  moment  to  the  next,  and  then  from  the 

next  to  the  succeeding,  which,  to  the  end  of  life  is 

to  pass  away  with  pretense  to  many  things,  and 

No.  284.]    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  25, 1711-12.  execuUon  of"^ nothing. 

pMthabal  Umen  illonim  mM  terU  luda*  ««  a.- 

Vuuj.,  KcL  Til,  17.  °^' 

Tbalr  mirth  to  iih*re,  I  bid  my  ba.«ineM  wait.  "  The  post  IS  jUSt  going  out,  and  I  have  man^ 

A           i»   <  J  1.  t.     •      •       •xi      i.          ^'  other  letters  of  very  great  importance  to  write  this 

A5  unaffected  behavior  is  without  question  a  evening,  but  I  could  not  omitmaking  my  compli- 

Twy  great  charm ;  but  under  the  notion  of  being  ^^^^  g,         ^^           civiliUes  to  mi  when  I  was 

nnconstnuned  and  disengaged,  people  take  upon  j^^  j^  ^^^     i( -^^         misfortune  to  be  so  full 

them  to  be  unconcerned  m  any  duty  of  life.    A  ^f  business,  that  I  caiinot  teU  you  a  thousand 

general  negligence  is  what  they  assume  upon  all  ^^        j  j^^^^  ^         ^             I  ^^^^  j^^j^ 

occamons,  and  set  up  for  an  aversion  to  all  man  ^^  cSmmunicate  the  contents  of  this  to  no  one 

ner  of  business  and  attention     "  I  am  the  care-  jj^j         ^^^  l^j^ve  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 

lessest  creature  m  the  world,  I  have  certainly  the  g  jeifty 

voret  memory  of  any  man  living,"  are  frequent  „  §j             ^^  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

expressions  m  the  mouth  of  a  pretender  of  this  '  '  a n^^.,^  » 

aoft.    It  is  a  profesMid  maxim  i^th  these  people  SraPHxif  Oouana, 

Madam, 


•  Tbcmntloortheoiklimlpiipertn  Iblio  WM  what  isDow  ...         ...  «    n  ^i.*         •     ^a.  \^  'w  . 

fbtoMtto  of  110.51   "ilTCan  not  nmit  ftoMtk.'— Hoa.         <<I  hate  wnting.of  tUthxii^  vii>M^on&\^ss< 


«Ter,  thougli  1  hare  drank  llie  vatere,  and  am 
told  1  alight  Dot  tu  uae  D17  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot 
forbear  irriting  l^jou,  to  (cQ  jovi  I  have  been  to 
the  laat  degree  ft  ippedjpiuce  I  aaw  you.  Hot 
-       Jn   Buch  a  thou^jbt,  as  that  I 


Take  my  irord  for  it,  there  is  nothing 

70U  may  believe  it  wbcn  so  lazy  a  creature  an  I 

tta  undergo  the  paina  (a  assure  yoii  of  it,  by 

taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  my  hand.    Forgive 

tiiui  you  know  I  ahall  not  ofleu  offend  iu  ibis 

Had. 

"I  am  very  much  your  Servant, 

"  BaiDQET  ElTHEODOIVK." 


"  Ma.  SpacTATOR,  Jan.  S4,  IT13. 

"I  am  clerk  of  the  parish  from  whence  Mrs. 
Simper  Bends  her  complaiut,  in  your  Sp(«LaMr  of 
'Wednesday  last.  I  Diust  beg' of  you  to  publish 
this  as  a  public  admoniliou  to  the  aforefiaid  Mrg. 
Simper,  otherwise  all  mj  honest  earv  in  the  dia- 
pogitiou  of  the  greens  in  the  church  will  have  no 
■fcct:  1  sliaU  tlietefore,  with  your  leave,  lay  be- 
fore you  tbe  whole  mattvr.  I  was  formerly,  as 
ahe  charges  me,  for  several  years  a  gardener  in  ibe 
county  of  Keut:  but  1  most  absolutely  deny  that  it 
iraa  oat  of  any  affection  1  retain  for  my  old  em- 
ployment that  I  have  placed  my  greens  so  liberally 
■bout  the  church,  but  out  of  a  particular  spleen  J 
conceived  against  Mrs.  Simper  [and  others  of  the 
■una  niowrhood)  some  tinie  a^o.  As  to  herself.  1 
^t  the  hundredth  Faalm,  and  was 


THK  SFEOTATOB.  ^ 

yo.  S3S.]   BATUBDAT,  JAJTCTART  tf,^I4i 
\e.  aulaaaqiu  Diu,  qdleoBqiw  BdMlalilar  Ul^ 
Itnf^  tmmMu  IB  aim  nnptrrii  Mtaa, 

IhtntbcTdUiH 
■-taa™i,«h- 


(Stript  of  hi 


0,  KnS  fl'nm  uietissnto 
TTindaor'turie,  still  unable  to  recover  myself,  until 
I  had  with  thn  utmu<it  coufusiou  set  a  new  one. 
Say,  I  have  often  seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and 
eouitsey  10  one  at  ihe  lower  end  of  the  church  in 
the  midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri ;  and  when  I  have 
spoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long  Amen, 
uttered  with  decent  gravity,  she  has  been  rolling 
her  eyen  round  about  in  auch  a  manner,  as  plainly 
•bowed,  however  she  was  moved,  it  was  not  lo- 
■ward  a  heavenly  object.  In  Buo,  she  extended  her 
eoDquesta  ao  far  over  the  male^,  and  raised  such 
•avy  in  the  femalex,  that  what  between  the  love 
of  those,  and  the  jealousy  of  those.  I  was  almost 
the  only  person  thiil  looked  in  a  pra);er-book  all 
church-time.  I  liad  several  projects  in  my  head 
to  put  a  slop  to  this  (^rowine  mischief;  but  as  1 
liave  lon^  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how 
the  Kentish  men  evaded  ihe  Conqueror,  by  carry- 
ing eroen  boughs  ovur  rheir  heads,  it  put  me  in 
mi  ud  of  practicing  this  device  against  Mrs.  Simper. 
1  And  I  have  preserved  many  a  young  man  from 
lier eye. shot  bythis  means;  therefore  humblvpray 
the  boughs  may  be  fixed,  until  she  shall  give  se- 
mtitj  for  her  peaceable  inlcntions, 

"  Tour  humble  Servant, 
T,  "FxAncis  SnaKHOLD." 


already  trskted  of  the  UHa,  Ik*  ehm» 
■rntimenta  b  PandiM  LmI.  wt  ink 
the  iHit  place,  to  consider  the  lanyna^;  nim 
the  lt',<rned  world  is  veij  much  dindad  ^m  1 
Hilinn  as  to  this  point,  I  hop«  Ottf  vUl  ntm  \ 
me  if  1  appear  particular  in  uij  ot  mjopiaiin 
and  incline  Co  those  who  jnd^  OMMt  idniM- 
geously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  a  bank 

foem  should  be  both  perapicnoui  aad  snUiaa 
n  proportion  as  either  of  these  two  qoalitiM  H 
wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect.  rci^UNilf 
is  the  first  and  most  neceeaary  qualification;  iMi- 
much  ihat  a  good-natured  reader  aoiDetimes  •?■■ 
looks  a  litUe  slip  even  in  Ihe  ^nmmar«r  mU 
where  it  is  impoMible  for  him   to  mutu*  lb   t 

K^t's  sense.    Of  this  kind  ia  that  pH«y  ■ 
itton,  wherein  he  speaka  of  Setaa: 

CrMkI  thli«  Bkoght  vJa'iThi  nor  Amwltl 
and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  ud  SfK       J 
lUitDmsthTbLMof  bcrdancbtonEi*.  J 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  pawMM, 
according  to  the  natural  syntax,  the  Divine  w     I 
_sons  mentioned  in  the  first  line  are  repfCMoKd  h    1 
"creaied  beinn;  and  that,  in  the  other,  Adna  mi 
~^vo  aro  COD  funded  with  their  sona  and  daugUm 
luch  little  blemishes  as  thew,  when  the  tbMfH 
is  greai;  and  natural,  we  should,  with  Honec,  V- 
pute  to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  orto  thevtA'   j 
ncHs  of  human  nature,  which   cannot  ittad  h  f 
each  Tuinute  particular,  and  give  the  lart  fitiilbl't    ■ 
to  ovt'iy  circumstance  in   so  long  awwfc.   Ill 
ancient  critics,  therefore,  who  wele  ectoated^a    1 
spirit  of  candor,  rather  than  that  of  earilln^ia-  .J 
vented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  porpoM  b  f] 
palliate  little  errors  of  this  nature  in  tbawiitup     I 
of  thosD  authors  who  had  so  many  gtttttt  bMaM     | 
to  atone  for  tbem. 

If  clearness  and  perepicDity  vera  only  ta  li 
consulted,  the  poet  would  have  nothlDgdietidi 
but  lo  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  nuMt  {dain  mt 
natural  ezpreastons.    But  since  It  often  hqaiMi 
that  the  most  obvious  phrosea,  and  Ihoet  niA     ' 
arc   n^  in  ordinary  converaatioQ,  become  M 
familiar  to  the  car,  and  contract  a  kind  of  bmh- 
ness  by  passing  through  the  moutha  of  IheTol^ 
a  pot'l  .-ihould  take  particular  cm  to  ^ulfdhM' 
self  n-iiost    idiomatic  ways  ct  apeaking.    (Ml 
and  l.iican  have  many  poomeeeea  of  uuiiiasM     I 
upuii   ihis  account,  as  taking  up  with  the  M     1 
■,  that  ofl^red,  without  putting  thensdM 


Hilton  has  but  few  faJlinga  in  thi<] 
which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  km 
.Dcei!<,  as  in  the  fouowing  paaaagea: 
Kmbirn*  uil  kUata,  aimtta*  sad  MaiL 
VMU.  hlirk,  UKl  gnr,  with  lU  tlMft  Ulliuli: 


% 
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9if  hmdf-Ol  Art  onr  aneMtor  impora, 
f  Bbt  this  w»  BMj  thank  Adam. 


I  speech  which  this  poet  has  naturalised  to  gire 
!  his  yerse  the  grater  sound,  and  throw  it  oat  of 
le  great  oiMters  in  composition  know  verj  ■  prose. 

L  that  manj  an  elegant  phrase  becomes  im-  The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  it 
per  fer  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  been '  what  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
aaed  by  common  use.  For  this  reason  the  guag^e  more  than  with  that  of  any  other  tongue, 
ks  of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  |  and  is  therefore  more  used  by  Homer  than  by  any 
1  languages,  have  a  great  advantafe  oyer  those  other  poet.  1  mean  the  lengthening  of  a  phraae 
efa  are  written  in  languages  that  are  now ,  by  the  addition  of  words,  which  may  either  be 
ken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  idioms  ,  inserted  or  omitted,  as  also  by  the  extending  or 
riigil  or  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the  ear  |  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the  insertion 
the  most  delicate  modem  reader,  so  much  as  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has  put 
f  would  haye  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  |  in  practice  this  method  of  raising  his  language, 
nan,  because  we  neyer  hear  them  pronounced  as  lar  as  the  nature  of  our  tonsuc  will  permit,  as 


inr  streets,  or  in  ordinary  conyersation. 

i  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the  language 

in  epic  poem  be  perepicuous,  unless  it  be  also 


in  the  passage  aboye-mentionea,  eremite,  for  what 
is  hermit  in  common  discourse.  If  you  obsenre 
the  measure  of  his  yerse,  he  has  with  great  judg- 


c»  '  —  —  —     ' 

ing  our  own  countrymen,  Shakspeare  and  Lee. 

heae  authore  the  am^ctation  of  greatness  often 

ta  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many 

are  the  endeayor  after  perspicuity  prejudices 

greatness. 

iristotle  has  obserred,  that  the  idiomatic  style 


Impandla*d  Id  one  another'a  amis. 

^And  in  hia  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waTing  Upp'd  with  tin. 

The  graMj  clodii  now  calr'd 
Spangled  with  eyee 


lime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deyiate  from  i  ment  suppressed  a  syllable  in  seyeral  words,  ami 
eommon  forms  and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech,  shortened  those  of  two  syllables  into  one ;  br 
I  jodgment  of  a  poctyerymuch  discoyers  itself  which  method,  beside  the  aboye-mentioned  aa- 
ammnin^  the  common  roads  of  expression,  yantage,  he  has  ^iyen  a  greater  yariety  to  his 
hoot  falling  into  such  ways  of  speech  as  may  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more  particularly 
m  atiff  ancl  unnatural:  he  must  not  swell  into  a  i  remarkable  in  the  names  of  persons  and  oif 
e  anblime,  by  endeayoring  to  avoid  the  other  i  countries,  as  Beelzebub,  Hessebon,  and  in  many 
vme.  Among  the  Greeks,  .^schylus,  and  I  other  particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed 
letimes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  tnis  fault;  |  the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not  the 
>Dg  the  Latins,   Claudian  and  Statius  ;  and ;  most  commonly  known,  that  he  miffht  the  better 

deyiate  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several 
old  words;  which  also  makes  his  poem  appear  the 
more  venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  anti- 
quity. 
I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in 
f  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  I  Milton  several  words  of  his  own  coining,  as  "cer- 
owing  methods:    FiFW,,  by  thB  OBC  of  meta- 1  berean,  miscreated,  hell-doomed,  embryon  atoms," 
m:  such  are  those  of  Milton:  !  And  many  othere.    If  the  reader  is  offended  at 

this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  recom- 
mend  to  him  a  discourse  in  Flutareh,  which  shows 
us  bow  frequently  Homer  has  made  use  of  the 
same  liberty. 
Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by 
D  these  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  the  choice  of  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  whicn 
M^phore  are  very  bold  but  just:  I  must  however  our  tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  Ian- 
erre,  that  if  tne  metaphors  are  nut  so  thick  guage  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English 
m  in  Milton,  which  always  savors  too  much  ipoets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and 
vit,  that  they  never  clash  with  one  another,  jHrnade  the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of 
ich,  as  Aristotle  obtterves,  tunis  a  sentence  into  I  his  sentiments. 

ind  of  enigma  or  riddle;  and  that  he  seldom  V^  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  obaer- 
recourse  to  them  where  the  proper  and  natural  |  vations  on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is  in  that  part 
rda  will  do  as  well.  ^  ^  |  of  bim  in  which  he  appears  the  most  singular. 

knother  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  {  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the  practice 
ing  it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  of  other  poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aris- 
Dfna  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  totle,  will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which 
sak  forms  of  speech,  which  the  critics  call  j  some  have  taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account; 
Uenisms,  as  Horace  in  his  odes  abounds  with  <  though  after  all  1  must  confess  that  I  think  hia 
o  much  more  than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  I  style,  though  admirable  in-  general,  is  in  some 
»  aeTeral  dialects  which  Homer  has  made  use  of  ■  places  too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the 
this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the  frequent  use  of  Uiose  methods  which  Aristotle  haa 
ctiee  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle's  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 
e,  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  This  redundancy  of  those  several  wavs  of  speech 
Qrwcisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms,  into  the  which  Aristotle  calls  "  foreign  language,''^  and 
goage  of  his  poem;  as  toward  the  beginning   with  which  Milton  has  so  very  much  cnrich<Hl, 


Kor  did  th^  not  peroeiTe  the  erO  fiUght 

In  whldi  thej  were,  or  the  fierce  painii  not  ftel. 

Tet  to  their  ffeoeral'a  Tuice  they  aoon  ober'd— 

^Who  lihall  tempt  wtth  wandering  feet 

The  dark  nnbottom'd  hifhtlte  ahjma, 
Aad  Chiooirtt  the  pnlpaUe  obeeore  find  out 
Hia  nnooau  way,  or  q>read  his  alrj  flight 
Vpbome  with  indelktigable  wings 
Over  the  Taut  abrupt? 

flobothaaaend 

In  the  ▼Wona  of  Qodj ^Book  n. 

Tnder  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the 
eetivB  after  the  sutmtantive,  the  transposition 
words,  the  tuminff  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
nliTe,  with  aereru   other  foreign   modes   of 


and  in  some  places  darkened,  the  language  of  his 
poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  hia  use,  because 
his  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme, 
without  any  other  assistance,  throws  the  language 
off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  indiffer- 
ent phrase  pass  unregarded;  but  where  the  verse 
is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound 
and  energy  of  expression  are  indispensably  necea- 
sary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it  from  falling 
into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of 
style,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  de- 
parts from  the  common  forms  of  expression,  would 
do  well  to  see  how  Aristotle  has  treated  an  an- 
cient author  called  Euclid,  to**  \kVa  \mav\kv^  \iA3t^ 
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upon  this  occasion.     Mr.  Dry  den  used  to  call 
these  sort  of  men  his  prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  uf  the  laiigua^,  con- 
sider Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made 
Qse  of  seyeral  elisions,  which  are  not  customary 
among  other  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly 
observed  in  his  cutting  off  the  letter  Y,  when  it 

S recedes  a  rowel.  This,  and  some  other  innova- 
ons  in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  has  varied  his 
numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them  inca- 
pable of  satiating  the  car,  and  cloying  the  reader, 
which  the  same  uniform  measure  would  certainly 
have  done,  and  which  tlie  perpetual  returns  of 
rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I 
shall  close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of 
Paradise  Lost  with  observing,  tliat  Milton  has 
copied  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  in  the  length 
of  his  periods,  the  copiousness  of  his  phrases, 
and  the  running  of  his  verses  into  one  another. 
L.  ^ 


No.  286.]    MONDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1711-12. 

NonlnA  honetta  pnetonduntnr  TitUn. 

TkCn.  Ann.,  1.  xJr,  c  21. 

Spedoos  namet  are  lent  to  oorer  Ticen. 

"York,  Jan.  18,1711-12. 
"Ma.  Spectator, 

"I  FRiTEifD  not  to  inform  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  taste,  whenever  he  pleases  to  une  it;  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  your  readers,  that  there 
is  a  false  delicacy,  as  weU  as  a  true  one.  True 
delicacy,  as  1  take  it,  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  or,  if  you 
will,  purity  of  affection,  as  this  is  opposed  to  cor- 
mpUon  and  grossness.  There  are  pedants  in 
breedinff,  as  well  as  in  learning.  The  eye  that 
cannot  bear  the  light  is  not  delicate,  but  sore.  A 
good  constitution  appears  in  tlic  soundness  and 
▼igor  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  squeamishness  of 
the  stomach;  and  a  false  delicacy  is  affectation, 
not  politeness.  What  then  can  be  the  standard 
of  delicacy,  but  trutli  and  virtue?  Virtue,  which 
as  the  satirist  long  since  observed,  is  real  honor : 
whereas  the  other  distinctions  ainonc^  mankind  are 
merely  titular.  Judging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  femsde 
readers,  you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  Court- 
ly's  accusation,  that  you  seem  too  gentle,  and  to 
allow  too  many  excuses  for  an  enormous  crime, 
which  is  the  reproach  of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  its 
branches  and  degrees  expressly  forbifldon  by  that 
religion  we  pretend  to  profess:  and  whose  laws, 
in  a  nation  that  calls  itself  Christian,  one  would 
think  should  take  place  of  those  rules  which  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  and  those  of  weak  understand- 
ings, follow.  1  know  not  anything  more  perni- 
ciuus  tg  good  manners,  than  the  giving'  fair  names 
to  foul  actions :  for  this  confounds  vice  and  vir- 
tue, and  takes  off  that  natural  horror  we  have  to 
evil.  An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at 
the  name  of  strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be 
called  a  mistress,  especially  if  her  seducer  has 
taken  care  to  infonn  her,  that  a  union  of  hearts  is 
the  principal  matter  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
that  the  business  at  church  is  a  more  idle  ceremo- 
ny. Who  knows  not  that  the  difference  between 
ODscene  and  modest  words  expressing  the  same 
action,  consists  only  in  the  accessory  idea,  for 
there  is  nothing  immodest  in  letters  and  syllables. 
Fornication  and  adultery  are  modest  words;  be- 
cause they  express  an  evil  action  as  criminal,  and 
BO  as  to  excite  horror  and  aversion;  whereas  words 
representing  the  pleasure  rutlier  than  the  sin,  are, 
for  this  reason,  indecent  and  dishonest.  Your 
pap&n  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 


i 


than  indelicacy,  they  would  he  immonl,  did  yn 
treat  the  detestable  sins  of  uncleanm—  In  tin 
same  manner  as  you  rally  an  impMtinent  lelMoTf 
and  an  artful  glance;  as  those  laws  would  be  ntj 
unjust  that  should  chastise  murder  and  pet^  hr- 
ceny  with  the  same  puniahineiit.  Even  doiai^ 
re(][uires  that  the  pity  shown  to  dietreeecd  indimt 
wickedness,  first  netrayed  into,  and  then  cspofad 
the  harbors  of  the  brothel,  should  be  ehaa^  to 
detestation,  when  we  consider  pampered  tim  in 
the  habitations  of  the  wealthy.  Toe  most  tm 
person  of  quality,  in  Mr.  Courtlr'B  phrase,  thit 
IS,  to  speak  properly,  a  woman  of  figure  who  hM 
for^t  her  birth  and  breeding,  dishonored  her  n- 
lations  and  herself,  abandoned  her  Tirtue  and  re- 
putation, together  with  the  natural  modesty  of  bar 
sex,  and  risked  her  very  soul,  is  so  far  from  de- 
serving to  be  treated  witn  no  worse  charscter  tlUB 
that  of  a  kind  woman,  which  is,  doubtlMt,  Kr. 
Courtly's  meaning  (if  he  has  any),  that  ooeett 
scarce  be  too  severe  on  her,  inasmuch  Si  ihi 
sins  against  greater  restraints,  is  less  txpamit 
and  liable  to  fewer  temptations;  thui  beauty  it 
poverty  and  distress.  It  is  hoped,  tlaarafoie.  Sir, 
that  you  will  not  lay  aside  your  tt^nsnua  Amn 
of  exposing  that  monstrous  wi^edlSto  of  ml 
town,  whereby  a  multitude  of  innooeoto  an  Hcn- 
ficed  in  a  more  barbarous  manner  than  those  vfct 
were  offered  to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  pm- 
voked  to  see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the  chiili 
cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without  danger  ef  d»-' 
filement,  but  a  mere  spectator  may  look  into  thi 
bottom,  and  come  off  without  partaking  in  thi 
guilt.  I'he  doing  so  will  convince  ua  you  ponsi 
public  good,  and  not  merely  your  own  adysBtan 
but  if  your  zeal  slackens,  how  can  one  help  thini- 
ini;  tliat  Mr.  Courtis's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  git 
off  from  a  subject,  in  whic-h  either  your  own,  m 
the  private  andf  base  ends  of  others  to  whom  jvi 
are  'partial,  or  those  of  whom  you  are  ttaiA, 
would  not  endure  a  reformation  7 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
*'  Your  humble  Servant  and  Adafavr,  so  Inf 

as  you  tread  in  the  paths  of  teuUit 

and  honor." 


"  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Jan.  1%  nihJX 
"  Ma.  Sfectatos, 

"It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chambet4ri]iVt1 
with  whom,  though  I  agree  Teiy  well  in 
sentiments,  yet  there  is  one  in  which  we 
contrary  as  light  and  darkness.  We  are  bol^p 
love.  Mis  mistress  is  a  lovely  fair,  and  w^fk 
lovely  brown.  Now,  as  the  praise  of  our  mii^ 
beauty  employs  much  of  our  time,  wi 
frequent  quarrels  in  entering  upon  that  i 
while  eacli  says  all  he  can  to  defend  his 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  rscked  my  fancy  to  III 
utmost;  and  sometimes  with  the  greatest  wamA 
of  iinajgination  have  told  him,  that  night  W 
made  before  day,  and  many  more  fine  '*^' — ~ 
though  without  any  effect;  nay,  la»t  night 
not  forbear  saying,  with  more  neat  than  jud, 
that  the  devil  ought  to  be  painted  white. 
my  desire  is.  Sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  li  ■ 
give  us  in  black  and  white  your  opimon  in  thi  I 
matter  of  dispute  between  us:  whiui  will  othff 
furuisli  me  with  fresh  and  prevailing  ammcoli  li  . 
maintain  my  own  taste,  or  make  me  with  lesi  R-  I 
pining  allow  that  of  mv  chamber-fellow.  I  knov  1 
very  well  that  1  have  Jack  Clevdaikd*  mm!  Bond^  ' 
Horace  on  my  side;  but  then  he  has  such  a  bead 
of  rhymers  and  romance-writers,  with  which  hi 

•  8ee  Poems  bj  J.  Gtoveland,  16(8,  aiBOi.    Sh 
tlTal,  p.  L 
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ppoeet  me,  and  is  bo  eontinuall?  chiming  to  the 
ine  of  ffolden  tresses,  yellow  locks,  milk,  marble, 
'orv,  silver,  swans,  snow,  daisies,  doves,  and  the 
oro  knows  what;  which  he  is  always  sounding 
ith  so  moch  vehemence  in  my  ears,  that  he  often 
it»  me  in  a  brown  atadj  how  to  answer  him; 
id  I  find  that  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  quite  con- 
uuded,  without  your  timely  assistance  aflbrded 
',  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

Z.  "  Philobrune/' 


o.  387.]    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29, 1711-12. 

Dmr  nftttr*  land,  bow  do  the  good  and  wIm 
Thy  ba|>pj  clime  tad  oountleiw  blessings  priie! 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that 
ere  I  to  choose  of  what  religion  I  would  be,  and 
oder  what  govtirnmcut  I  would  live,  I  should 
lost  certainly  give  the  preference  to  that  fonn  of 
ligion  and  government  which  is  established  in 
y  own  countiy.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am  de- 
rmined  by  iMson  and  conviction;  but  if  I  shall 
B  told  (hat  I  am  actuated  by  prejudice,  1  am  sure 

ia  an  honest  prejudice;  it  is  a  prejudice  that 
rises  from  the  love  of  my  country,  and  therefore 
Ach  a  one  as  I  will  always  indulge.  I  have  in 
ncral  papers  endeavored  to  express  my  duty  and 
teem  for  the  church  of  England,  and  design  this 

•  an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our  constitution, 
Avin^  often  entertained  myself  with  reflections 
n  this  subject,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in 
ther  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the 
aost  reasonable,  which  is  most  conformable  to  the 
quality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided 

•  De  consistent  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 
*hii  is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty, 
f  kich  exempts  one  man  from  subjection  to  anotn- 
r,  10  far  as  the  order  and  economy  of  government 
r  ill  permit. 

f  Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a 
■■opie,  SA  they  all  share  one  common  nature;  if  it 
■ly  spreads  aroonflr  particular  branches,  there  had 
vtter  De  none  at  oB,  since  such  a  liberty  only  ag- 
feBvates  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived 

tit»  by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  sub- 
t  of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  tlie  logis- 
^tive  power  is  lodgea  in  several  persons,  espe* 
Udly  if  those  persons  are  of  different  ranks  and 
iMvesta,  for  where  they  art;  of  the  some  rank, 
ttd  consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage  pe- 
lilUr  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  des- 
«tical  govemment  in  a  single  person.  But  the 
teatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  libcr- 
r,  U  when  the  legmlutive  power  is  in  the  hands 
r  persons  so  happily  distinguished,  that  by  pro- 
ading  for  the  particular  interests  of  their  several 
Udis,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of 
fei  people:  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no 
ttt  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  common  interest 
1th  at  least  one  part  of  the  legislators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no 
Mter  than  a  tyranny;  if  there  are  only  two.  there 
'|n  want  a  casting  voice,  and  one  of'^thcm  must 

•  length  be  swallowed  up  by  the  disputes  and 
antentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between 
fe«m.  Four  would  have  the  same  inconvenience 
a  two,  and  a  greater  number  would  cause  too 
■*"*h  confusion.    I  could  never  read  a  passage  in 

biua  and  another  in  Cicero  to  this  purpose, 

out  a  secret  pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the 

P^sh  constitution,  which  it  suite  much  better 

pn  the  Roman.    Both  these  great  authon  giro 


the  preeminence  to  a  mixed  ffovcmment,  consist- 
ing of  three  branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the 
popular.  They  had,  doubtfess,  in  their  thoughts, 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in 
which  the  consul  represented  the  kine,  the  senate 
the  nobles,  and  the  tribunes  the  peopte.  This  di- 
vision of  the  three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion was  by  no  means  so  distinct  and  natural,  as 
it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government.  Amonff 
several  objections  that  mivht  be  made  to  it,  I  think 
the  chief  are  those  that  affect  the  consular  power, 
which  had  only  the  ornaments  without  the  force 
of  the  regal  authority.  Their  number  had  not  a 
casting  voice  in  it;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did 
not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other 
sat  at  home,  the  public  business  was  sometimes  at 
a  stand,  while  the  consuls  pulled  two  different 
ways  in  it.  Beside,  1  do  not  find  that  the  consuls 
had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law, 
or  decree  of  the  senate;  so  that  indeed  they  were 
rather  the  chief  bodv  of  the  nobilitv,  or  the  first 
ministers  of  state,  tnan  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  aa 
a  part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had 
the  consuls  been  invested  with  the  regal  authority 
to  OS  mat  a  degree  as  our  monarchs,  there  would 
never  nave  been  any  occasions  for  a  dictatorship, 
which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all  the  three  orders, 
and  ended  in  the  suoversion  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution. 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which 
gives  us  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  despotic  pow- 
er. Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is 
absolute;  but  since  in  tne  common  run  of  man- 
kind, for  one  tliat  is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten 
of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a 
nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its 
public  happiness  or  misery  depend  on  the  virtue 
or  vices  of  a  single  person.  Look  into  the  histo- 
ry I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  series  of  abso- 
lute princes,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read 
through,  before  you  come  to  an  emperor  that 
is  supportable.  But  this  is  not  all;  an  honest 
private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned, 
when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a 
man  power  of  doiiifi;  what  he  pleases  with  impu- 
nity, you  extinguisn  his  fear,  and  conseoueutly 
overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  mora- 
lity. This,  too,  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of 
fact  How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  grand 
empires,  when  in  the  possession  of  them,  have 
become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty  as  are  a 
reproach  to  human  nature  ! 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments 
on  earth  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is 
altogether  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man 
like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  iustice,  1  should 
be  for  allowing  tliis  great  model;  but  where  ^od- 
ness  and  justice  arc  not  essential  to  the  riuer,  1 
would  by  no  means  put  myself  into  his  hands  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particular  will 
and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connection  between 
despotic  government  and  barbarity,  and  how  the 
making  of  one  person  more  tlian  man,  makes  the 
rest  less.  Above  nine  ports  of  the  world  in  ten 
ore  in  the  lowest  state  or  slavery,  and  consequent- 
ly sunk  iA  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ic^noranoe. 
European  slavery  is  indeed  a  state  of  liberty,  if 
compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  world:  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many 
tracks  of  liffht  among  them,  of  which  the  oUuix% 
are^whoUy  destitute. 

and  plenty  axe  Um  naSDQXil  Ira^  ^>^ 
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erty,  and  where  Uieee  aboijnd,  learning  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their 
heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slar- 
ish  fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his 
mind,  wh\>  will  indulee  the  flights  of  fancy  or 
speculation,  and  push  nis  researches  into  all  the 
a}>struse  comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  haye  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the 
conyeniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  eyery  one  looks  after,  is  to  pro- 
yide  himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will 
engross  our  thouffhts  until  it  be  satisfiea.  If  this 
is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  ^reat 
number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be  many  wnose 

Pleasures  will  he  in  reading  and  contemplation, 
'hese  are  the  two  g^reat  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as  men  ^w  wise  they  naturally  loye  to  com- 
municate their  discoveries;  and  others  seeing  the 
happiness  of  such  a  learned  life,  and  improving 
by  tneir  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and  sur- 
pass one  another,  until  a  nation  is  filled  with 
races  of  wise  and  understanding  persons.  Ease 
and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great  cherishers  of 
knowledge;  and  as  most  of  tl^  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  tnem,  mey  are 
naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
In  Europe,  indeed,  notwithstanding  several  of  its 
princes  arc  absolute,  there  are  men  famous  for 
Knowledge  and  learning;  but  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and 
wealthy,  the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  him- 
self in  his  full  tyranny  like  me  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited 
to  new-mould  their  constitution,  having  so  many 
prospects  of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in  all 
despotic  governments,  though  a  particular  prince 
may  favor  arts  and  letters,  tnere  is  a  natural  de- 
generacy of  mankind,  as  you  mav  observe  from 
Au^stus's  rei^n,  how  the  Romans  lost  themselves 
by  decrees  until  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the 
most  oarbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them. 
Look  upon  Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  you 
would  think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  diflkrent  cli- 
mates, and  under  different  heavens,  from  those 
at  present,  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which 
are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery,  and  Grecian 
libert]^. 

Beside  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons that  debase  tlie  minds  of  men  who  live  under 
slavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as  the  principal. 
This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  igno- 
rance and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by 
others,  is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  that  form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  ends  of  all  civil  institutions.— £. 

C. 


No.  SW8.]   WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  30, 1711-12. 

—  PaTor  e*t  utrlqae  molMtns. 

Uoa.  1  Bp.  Ti,  10. 
Both  fMT  alike. 

"  Ma.  SpiCTAToa, 

"  When  you  spoke  of  the  jilts  and  coquettes, 
you  then  promised  to  be  very  impartial,  and  not 
to  spare  even  your  own  svx,  should  any  of  their 
eecret  or  open  faults  come  under  your  cognisance; 
which  has  given  me  encouragement  to  oescribe  a 
certain  species  of  mankind  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  male  jilts.  They  are  gentlemen  who  do 
not  design  to  marry,  yet,  that  they  may  appear  to 
hava  some  sense  of  gallantry,  think  thej  must  pay 
ilMir  defoin  to  one  particular  fair;  m  order  to 


which,  they  single  out  from  amoiig  tha  hod  «f 
females  her  to  whom  they  dnjigp  to  maka  tkir 
fruitless  addresses.     This  dona,  thay  first  tab 
every  opportunity  of  being  in  bar  company,  nd 
they  never  fail  upon  all  occasiona  to  ba  paiticDiir 
to  her,  laying  themselves  at  her  faet»  protestiBgtlii 
reality  of  their  passion  with  s  thouaand  otfh^ 
soliciting  a  return,  and  sa^inff  aa  many  finetkn^ 
as  their  stock  of  wit  will  allow :  ana  if  thfjan 
not  deficient  that  way,  generally  speak  so  M  to 
admit  of  a   double  interpretation ;    which  tti 
credulous  fair  is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  sdTii- 
tage,  since  it  frequently  happens  to  be  a  n¥,  in- 
nocent young  creature,  who  thinks  all  the  vorid 
as  sincere  as  herself,  and  so  her  nnwair  bait  In- 
comes an  easy  prey  to  those  dacaitfol  Boaitan, 
who  no  sooner  perceive  it,  bnt  immediately  tkr 
grow  cool,  and  shun  her  whom  tbej  bafoia  mcbh 
so  much  to  admire,  and  proceed  to  act  the  nw 
common  place  villany  toward  another.     A  m* 
comb,  flushed  with  many  of  these  inlisinoiis  vkl^ 
ries,  shall  say  he  is  sorry  for  the  poor  fools,  pniflf 
and  vow  he  never  thou^t  of  matrimony,  mF 
wonder  talking  civilly  can  be  so  iftaVgaly  ^^^ 
terpreted.     Now,  Mr.  Spectator.  jHpFtlv^Bies 
professed  friend  to  love,  will,  X^opa^  ohnnt 
upon  those  who  abuse  that  nobla  pasrioa,  vi 
raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by  a  daeaitfol  aflatli- 
tion  of  it,  after  which  they  oeeart  the  cnsBMii 
Pra^  bestow  a  little  of  your  counaal  on  tboat  W 
believing  females  who  almdy  haya,  or  mm 
danger  of  having,  broken  haaita;  in  which  yn 
will  oblige  a  great  part  of  thia  town,  bnt  ia  ^jn- 
ticular  manner, 

"Sir, 
"Tour  (yet  heart-whole)  Adminr, 
"  and  devoted  humble  Ssrvaati 


c« 


Melainia's  complaint  is  occasioned  by  .   , 
ral  a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one  ooold  so 
overlook  it.     But  this  fidse  eallaatiy 
from  an  impotence  of  mind,  wUdi  mai 
who  are  guilty  of  it  incapable  of  pwaoiM^ 
they  themselves  approve.    Many  a  aun  vnT 
woman  his  wife  whom  he  dare  not  take  fm 
Though  no  one  has  power  over  hia  im 
fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to  common  fiuna. 
reason,  I  think  Melainia  givea  them  toe 
name  in  that  of  male  coauets.    Tkanf^ 
irresolution  of  mind  shoula  not  be  morst 
ble  than  impotence  of  body;  and  theai 
admirers  would  be  too  tenderij  naad,  ii 
only  included  in  the  same  term  with  fba  i 
cient  another  way.    They  whom  mr  con- 
dent  calls  male  coooets,  should  barealtor  hki 
fribblers.    A  fribbler  is  ona  who  fmifaai 
and  admiration  for  the  woman  whom  ba 
and  dreads  nothing  so  much  aa  her 
heart  can  flutter  by  the  force  of 
cannot  ^  from  the  force  of  jodg 
uncommon  for  the  parenta  of  youn|f 
moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the  addrm 
biers,  and  expose  their  children  to  the 
behavior  which  Melainia  complains  of,  vatfll 
fondness  to  one  they  are  to  loae,  they  T 
capable  of  love  toward  others,  and,  by  co 
in  their  future  marriage  leul  a  inyleaa  or  a  i 
rable  life.    As  therefore  I  shall,  ' 
tions  which  regard  love,  be  aa  ae^ 
on  jilts  and  libertine  women,  ao  will  I  be  tf ' 
merciful  to  insignificant  and  mlschieyouf 
In  order  to  this,  all  visitanto  who  fineqaeat 
lies  wherein  there  are  young  Hemales,  aza  ' 
with  required  to  decliua  thenualTaa,  or 
from  places  where  their  preaanee  baniibia  hA 
would  pass  their  time  mora  to  tba  odiaiiliy 
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those  whom  ihej  y'uIL  It  is  a  matter  of  too  groat 
Buoment  to  be  dallied  with :  and  I  shall  expect 
from  all  my  yuting  people  a  satisfactory  account 
of  appearances,  strephon  ha^  from  the  publica- 
tion liereof  seyen  days  to  explain  the  riddle  be 
pmented  to  Eudamia;  and  Chloris  an  hour  after 
Qua  comes  to  her  hand,  to  declare  whether  she 
will  hare  Philotas,  whom  a  woman  of  no  less 
Merit  than  herself,  and  of  suf>erior  fortune,  lan- 
gniahea  to  call  her  own. 


"To  THK  SnOTATOft. 

■•Sia, 

"  Since  so  many  dealers  turn  authors,  and  write 
quaint  adyertisements  in  praise  of  their  wares, 
one  who  from  an  author  turned  dealer  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  advancement  of  trade  to  turn  author 
■nin.  I  will  not  however  set  up,  like  sdine  of 
tSeni,  for  selling  cheaper  than  the  most  able  honest 
tndesman  can;,  nor  do  I  send  this  to  be  better 
known  for  choice  and  cheapness  of  China  and 
Juan  wares,  tea,  fans,  muslins,  pictures,  arrack, 
and  other  Indian  goods.  Placed  as  I  am  in  Lead- 
enhall-streeta  near  the  India  company,  and  the 
center  of  thlt  trade,  thanks  to  my  lair  customers, 
Boy  wareUKiK!  is  graced  as  well  as  the  benefit 
days  of  mr  plays  and  operas;  and  the  foreign 
goods  I  sell,  seem  no  less  acceptable  than  the  for- 
eign hooks  I  translated,  Rabelais,  and  Don  Quix- 
ote. This  the  critics  allow  me,  and  while  they 
^ke  nj^  wares  they  may  dispraise  my  writings. — 
Bat  as  it  is  not  so  well  anown  yet,  that  I  frequent- 
It  cross  the  seas  of  late,  and  speak  in  Dutch  and 
French,  beside  other  lan^^uages,  I  have  the  con- 
Teniency  of  buying  and  miporting  rich  brocades, 
Dutch  atlases,  with  gold  and  silver,  or  without, 
and  other  foreign  silks  of  the  newest  modes  and 
best  ^brics,  fine  Flanders  lace,  linens,  and  pic- 
tores,  at  the  best  hand;  this  my  new  way  of  trade 
I  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot  better  publish  than 
by  an  application  to  you.  My  wares  are  fit  only 
for  auch  of  your  reauers;  and  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  print  thia  address  in  your  paper,  that  those 
I  whoae  minda  you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments 
I  Jpr  their  persons  and  houses  from  me.  This,  Sir, 
BiM  I  may  presume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater 
rwKfOT,  as  Ihave  lately  received  rich  silks  and  fine 
to  a  considerable  value,  which  will  be  sold 
ip  for  a  Quick  return,  and  as  I  have  also  a 

^ie  rtock  01  other  goods.    Indian  silks  were 

fonoeriy  a  great  bnuich  of  our  trade;  and  since 
re  mast  not  sell  them,  we  must  seek  amends  by 
idling  in  others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for  one 
rbo  would  lessen  the  number  of  teasers  of  the 
[oacs^  and  who,  suiting  his  spirit  to  his  circum- 
humbles  the  poet  to  exalt  the  citixen. 


dke  a  tme  tradesman,  I  hardly  ever  look  into  any 
books,  bat  those  of  accounts.  To  say  the  truth,! 
eftnnot,  I  think,  give  you  a  better  idea  of  my  being 
a  downright  man  of  traffic,  than  by  acknowledg- 
ing I  oi&Dcr  read  the  advertisements,  than  the 
awtter  of  even  your  paper.  I  am  under  a  great 
limjitsliiiii  to  take  this  opportunity  of  admonish- 
i^if  other  writers  to  follow  my  example,  and 
b  Inmble  the  town  no  more;  but  as  it  is  my  present 
r  boainesa  to  increase  the  number  of  buyers  rather 
■eUera,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble. 


"and  moet  dbedient  Servant, 


M 


Frie  Mottiux." 
T. 
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Vita  gumma  breTiii  «p«m  not  vetet  inchoare  loiif{UD. 

Hos.  lUL  IT,  U. 

IJfo**  ipain  forbid«  um  to  extend  onr  nreii, 

And  itretch  our  bopei  b^ond  our  yeftra. — Canca. 

Upox  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house  I  often 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when 
in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news,  and  at  a  time 

haps  that  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  t 

hear  me  ask  the  coffoo-man  for  nis  last  week's  hi 
of  mortality.  1  find  that  I  have  been  sometimea 
taken  on  this  occasion  for  a  parish  si^xton,  some- 
times for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes  for  a  doc- 
tor of  physic.  In  this,  however,  I  am  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase 
and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the 
several  various  ways  through  which  we  pass  from 
life  to  eternity.  X  am  very  well  pleased  with 
these  weekly  aamonitions,  that  brina;  mto  my  mind 
such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertain- 
ment of  every  reasonable  creature;  and  consider 
with  pleasure  to  myself,  by  which  of  those  de- 
liverances, or,  as  we  commonly  call  tliem,  distem- 
pers, I  may  possibly  make  my  escape  out  of  this 
world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence, 
wherein  I  hope  to  be  happier  and  better  than  it  ia 
possible  for  me  at  present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above- 
mentioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a 
Providence.  Uow  can  we,  without  supposing 
ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice  pro- 
portion, which  we  find  in  every  ffreat  city,  be- 
tween the  deaths  and  births  of  its  iimabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males  and  that  of  femalea 
brought  into  the  world  ?  What  else  could  adjust 
in  so  exact  a  manner  the  recruits  of  evciy  nation 
to  its  losi»es,  and  divide  these  new  supplies  of 
people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  botii  sexeaT 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so 
steady  a  hand.  Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an 
intelligent  supervisor,  we  should  sometimes  be 
overcharged  with  multitudes,  and  at  others  waste 
away  into  a  desert:  we  should  be  sometimes  a 
populuM  oironim,  as  Florus  elegantly  expresses  it»a 
generation  of  males,  and  at  others  a  species  of 
women.  We  may  extend  this  consideration  to 
every  species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the 
whole  animal  world  as  a  huge  army  made  up  of 
innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  wnoae 
quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 
years,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not 
probably  a  single  species  lost  during  this  loner 
tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  eeneral  bills  of 
mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  or  island, 
I  could  almost  say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or 
mountain,  what  astonishing  instances  would  thcnr 
be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  hia 
works? 

I  have  heard  of  a  ^at  man  in  the  Romiah 
church,  who  upon  readme  those  words  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  "And  all  the  days  that  Adam 
lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred 
and  twelve  years,  and  he  died ;  and  all  the  daya 
of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years,  and  he  died ;"  immediately  shut  himself  up 
in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not 
thinking  anything  in  this  life  worth  pursuing* 
which  had  not  re^ird  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  hiatoij 
which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  aa  thoiA  aftr 
ooonta  which  we  mMi  nVAi  qC  Oua  dan)^  ^ 
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nent  persons,  and  of  their  behavior  in  that  dread-  j 
ful  season.     I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no 
parts  in  history  winch  affect  and  please  the  reader 
in  so  sensible  a  manner.    The  reason  I  take  to  l)e 
thiSp  there  is  no  other  single  circumstance  in  the  i 
story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the ' 
case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.     A  battle  or  a 
triumph  are  conjectures  in  which  not  one  man  in  . 
a  million  is  likely  to  be  en^eed :  but  when  we  see  ' 
a  person  at  the  point  of  deKm,  we  cannot  forbear  , 
being  attentive  to  everything  he   says  or  does,  i 
because  we  arc  sure  that  some  time  or  other  we 
shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  cir-  ^ 
cumstances.     The  e^eneral,  the  statesman,  or  the  '. 
philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may 
never  act  in,  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom, 
Booner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  that 
few  books  written  in  English  have  been  so  much 
perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  upon  Death  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  he ' 
who  has  not  perused  this  excellent  piece,  has 
not  perhaps  read  one  of  the  strongest  pnersuasives 
to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
essay  upon  death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  beaten  morals  that  has  been  recommended 
to  mankind.  But  its  being  so  very  common,  and 
8o  universally  received,  though  it  takes  away 
from  it  the  ^race  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to 
Uie  weight  of  it,  as  it  shows  that  it  falls  in  with 
the  general  sense  of  mankind..  In  short,  I  would 
have  every  one  consider  that  he  is  in  this  life 
nothing  more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  set  up  his  rest  here,  but  to  keep  an  atten- 
tive eye  upon  that  state  of  bein^  to  which  he  ap- 
g roaches  every  moment,  and  which  will  be  forever 
zed  and  permanent.  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitterness  of 
hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of 
ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of 
Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  a 
hundred  years  b(?foro  Socrates,  which  represents 
the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  "  Be  not  grieved," 
says  he,  "  above  mea.su  re  for  thy  deceased  friends. 
Tney  are  not  dead,  but  have  only  finished  that 
journey  which  it  is  necessaiy  for  every  one  of  us  to 
take.  We  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place 
of  reception  in  which  they  are  all  of  them  assem- 
bled, and  in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind, 
live  together  in  another  state  of  being." 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice 
of  these  beautiful  metaphors  in  Scripture,  where 
life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage,  and  those  who  pass 
trough  it  are  called  strangers  and  sojourners 
upon  earth.  I  shall  concluoe  this  with  a  stoiy 
wnich  I  have  somewhere  read  in  the  travels  ot 
Sir  John  Ohardin.  That  gentleman,  after  having 
lold  us  that  the  inns  which  receive  the  caravans 
in  Persia,  and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by 
the  name  of'  caravansaries,  gives  us  a  relation  to 
the  following  purpose : — 

"A  dervine  traveling  through  Tartaiy,  being 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  kine's 
palace  by  mistako.  as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public 
uin  or  caravan<iary.  Having  looked  about  him 
for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long  gallery, 
where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his 
carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after 
the  manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered 
by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what  wps 
h^  business  in  that  place?  The  dervise  told 
.mm  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging 


in  that  caravansary.  The  gnarda  let  him  know, 
in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  house  be  wm  in 
was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the  king's  palaee.  It 
happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  thnnich 
the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  tM 
mistake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how  be  could 
possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distingniish  a  palan 
from  a  caravansary ;  '  Sir,'  sajrs  the  dervise,  '  gife 
me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty  a  question  or  two. 
Who  were  the  persons  that  lodsed  in  this  houis 
when  it  was  first  built?'  The  king  replied,  'Hii 
ancestors.'  'And  who,'  says  the  dervise,  'nu 
the  last  person  that  lodged  here  V    The  king  k- 

5 lied,  'His  father.'  'And  who  is  it/  says  the 
ervise,  '  that  lodges  here  at  present  ?'  Tm  kiiiff 
told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself.  'And  who, 
says  the  dervise,  '  will  be  here  after  ^ou  T  Tk 
king  answered, '  The  young  prince,  his  son.'  'Ak, 
Sir,'  said  the  dervise, '  a  house  that  changes  its  is* 
habitants  so  often,  and  receives  wich  a  perpetul 
succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  eai»> 
vansary.' " — L.  ji 


No.  290.]    FRIDAY,  F£BRUARr3||A711-ll 

Pioiidt  smpollM  et  ■mmil|WMlsHi  teils 

doa..  An.  Ptoat,  vw.fll.* 

.  Forgete  hli  tirtUiiig  umI  clfsallo ' 


Thx  players,  who  know  I  am  veiy  much  tbdr^ 
friend,  take  all  opportunities  to  express  a  gnti* 
tude  to  me  for  being  so.  ^  They  could  not  haves 
better  occasion  of  obliging  me,  than  one  whicb 
they  lately  took  hold  of.    They  desired  my  fneod 
Will  Honeycomb  to  brine  me  to  the  reading  of  i 
new  trage^ ;  it  is  called  7%e  IKftresserf  Atkr, 
1  must  confess,  though  some  days  are  paaed 
since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  pssstOH 
of  the  several  characters  dwell  stionely  npon  mj 
imagination ;  and  I  congratulate  the  ace,  tktf 
they  arc  at  last  to  se^  trum  and  human  life  rqiit* 
sented  in  the  incidents  which  conoem  hones  ui, 
heroines.    The  style  of  the  play  is  auch  as  b^ 
comes  those  of  the  first  education,  and  the  si 
ments  worthy  those  of  the  highest  figure.    It 
a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  me,  to  observe  m1 
tears  drop  from  tne  eyes  of  those  who  had  k^g 
made  it  their  profession  to  dissemble  affiietiBil' 
and  the  player  who  read  frequcutlj  threw  dflfn" 
the  book,  until  he  had  given  vent  to  the  humaai^ 
which  rose  in  him  at  some  irresistible  tonchsi  li 
the  imagined  sorrow.    We  have  seldom  hadilf  ^ 
female  distress  on  the  stage,  which  did  not,  vpsu  J 
cool  examination,  appear  to  flow  from  the  wM^l 
ness  rather  than  tlic  misfortune  oi  the  poMll 
represented  :  but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  o- 
tertained  with  the  ungovemed  passioiis  of  waA     i 
as  are  enamored  of  each  other,  merely  as  thn    I 
are  men  and  women,  but  their  regards  are  fSmuidH 
upon  high  conceptions  of  each  other's  virtus  sai 
merit;  and  the  character  which  gives  nametDll% 
play,  is  one  who  has  behaved  herself  with  h^b  J 
virtue  in  the  most  important  circumstances  **  J 
female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  i^ 
mother.     If  there  be  those  whose  minds  km  M 
been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  to  htii 
any  notion  of  the.  passion  of  love  in  such  extrentf 
as  ore  known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet  is 
the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the  snnsv 
of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the  genemlicv  d 
mankind.    Domestic  virtues  concern  all  the  worlilt 
and  there  is  no  one  living  who  is  not  intcreKid 
that  Andromache  should  be  an  inimitablecharaelff' 


*  The  motto  in  the  origiiud  pi^Mr  la  ft>Uo 
UkewlM.—**  Spiral  tni^um  mtiM,  ct  fdldttr 
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enoroiM  ailbction  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
huebend,  that  tender  care  for  her  son, 
ia  ever  heiffhtened  with  the  consideration 
father,  and  these  regards  preserved  in  spite 
ig  tempted  with  the  possession  of  the  hiffh- 
ntness,  are  what  cannot  but  be  veneraole 

0  such  an  audience  as  at  present  frequents 
iglish  theater.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
»nded  scTeral  tender  things  that  were  said. 
Id  me  they  were  very  genteel;  but  whispered 
at  he  feared  the  piece  was  not  busy  enough 
!  present  taste.  To  supply  this,  he  recom- 
d  to  the  players  to  be  rery  careful  in  their 
;  and,  above  all  things,  that  every  part 
[  be  perfectly  new  dressed.  I  was  very 
>  find  that  they  did  not  neglect  my  friend  s 
iition,  because  there  are  a  great  many  in  this 
>f  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it ;  but 
.  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  wurk  itself,  it  is 
rhere  Nature.  The  persons  are  of  the  high- 
dity  in  life,  even  that  of  princes  ;  but  their 
f  is  not  represented  by  the  poet,  with  direc- 
hat  guards  and  waiters  should  follow  them 
try  scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in 
ess  of  aentimeut,  flowing  from  minds  wor- 
eir  eondition.  To  make  a  character  truly 
this  author  understands,  that  it  should  have 
ndation  in  superior  thouc^hts  and  maxims 
duct.  It  is  very  certain,  Uiat  many  an  hon- 
mau  would  make  no  difficulty,  though  she 
een  the  wife  of  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a 
>m,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  husband's 

and  country ;  and  indeed  who  can  deny 
le  mieht  be  still  an  honest  woman,  but  no 
e?    That  may  be  defensible,  nay  laudable, 

character,  which  would  be  in  the  highest 
:  exceptionable  in  another.  When  Cato 
ais  killed  himself,  Cottius,  a  Roman  of 
rj  quality  and  character,  did  the  same  thin^; 
which  one  said,  smiling,  "  Cottius  might 
ived,  though  Csesar  has  seized  the  Roman 
'."  Cottius's  condition  might  have  been 
ne,  let  things  at  the  upper  end  of  the  world 
«  they  would.  What  is  further  very  eztra- 
ry  in  that  work,  is,  that  the  persons  are  all 
!m  laudable,  and  their  misfortunes  arise 
from  unguarded  virtue,  than  propensity  to 

The  town  has  an  opportunity  of  doin^ 
juaiioe  in  supporting  the  representationH  ot 
u,  sorrow,  indignation,  even  despair  itself, 

1  the  rules  of  decency,  honor,  and  goo<l- 
ng ;  and  since  there  is  none  can  flatter  liim- 
ia  life  will  be  always  fortunate,  they  may 
lee  sorrow  as  they  would  wish  to  bear  it 
iver  it  arrives. 

SncTAToa, 

UDD  appointed  to  act  a  part  in  the  new  tra- 
»llecl  Th£  Distressed  Mother.  It  is  the  cele- 
grief  of  Orestes  which  I  am  to  personate  ; 
iluJl  not  act  as  I  ought,  for  I  shall  feel  it  loo 
4ely  to  be  able  to  utter  it.  I  was  last  night 
log  a  paragraph  to  myself,  which  I  took  to 
tzpresDion  of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
ee  there  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which 
unmanned  me.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  print 
Iter,  that  when  I  am  oppressed  in  this  man- 
<  such  an  interval,  a  certain  part  of  the 
ice  may  not  think  I  am  out;  and  I  hope, 
hia  allowance,  to  do  it  with  satisfaction. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

"  qxobqx  powxll." 
Srctatoi,  ^ 

1 1  was  walkine  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I 
gentleman  witA  a  yerj  short  face ;  I  deaire 


to  know  whether  it  was  you.  Pray  inform  me  as 
soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  become  tne  most  heroic 
Hecatissa  s  rival. 

*'  Tour  humble  Servant  to  command, 

"Sophia." 

"  DxAa  Madam, 

"  It  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was 
very  ill,  and  kept  my  chamber  all  that  day. 

"  Tour  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  Th«  Spxctaioe." 
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— — Ubi  plara  nitent  in  cannine,  non  ego  pandB 
Oflandar  macaUs,  quaa  aut  incnria  fudit, 

▲ut  humADA  pAnim  oavet  natura. 

Uoa.,  An.  Povt.,  var.  SSL 

Bat  in  a  poem  elegantljr  writ, 

I  wiU  not  quarrel  with  a  lilight  mistake, 

Such  as  our  nature*!  firailty  may  oxcuae. — Roboommoh. 

• 

I  HA VI  now  considered  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
under  those  four  great  lieads  of  the  fable,  the 
characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language ;  and 
have  shown  that  he  excels  in  general  under  each 
of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  1  have  made  several 
discoveries  which  ma^  appear  new,  even  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  cntical  learning.  Were  1  in- 
deed to  choose  my  readers,  by  whose  judgment  I 
Would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  as 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  Fnnich  and  Italian 
critics,  but  also  with  the  ancient  and  modern  who 
have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very 
often  fancies  t-hat  he  understands  a  critic,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  IS  in  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences  and 
speculations ;  one  who  brin^  with  him  any  im- 
plicit notions  and  observations,  which  he  has 
made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his 
own  reflections  meUiodized  and  explained,  and 
perhaps  several  little  hints  that  have  passed  in 
nis  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the  works  of 
a  good  cntic  ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  theae 
previous  lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  lo 
what  he  reiuis,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for 
a  judge  in  criticism,  should  have  perusea  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  unless  he  has  also  a 
clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  talent  he  ia 
perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own 
oluuders,  mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  would 
confute,  or,  if  he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not 
know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with 
clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the 
best  critic,  was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Unfiil*"'^*''^*"ff 
wdnid  be  thought  a  very  odd  T^k  for  a  man  to 
make  himself  master  of;  who  would  eet  a  reputa- 
tion by  critical  writings;  though  at  tne  same  time 
it  is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not 
learned  tne  art  of  distinguishing  between  words 
and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  set- 
ting them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he 
may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity. I  might  further  observe  that  there  is  not 
a  Greek  or  Latin  critic,  who  has  not  shown,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  roas- 
ter of  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue. 

'The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd* 
than  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  critic « wiUi<>^ti  % 
good   insight   into   til  \)&ia  y*>3^  ^  \Mxtaaa9^^ 
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wheraas  miny  of  those,  vrho  have  endeavored  to  ! 
signalize  themselves  bj  works  of  this  nature, 
among  our  English  writers,  are  not  only  deft-ctive 
in  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly 
discover,  by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of, 
and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  most  common  and 
ordinary  systems  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few 
general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French  authors, 
widi  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set 
vp  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most  judicious 
and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  discover  a 
critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this, 
tliat  he  seldom  ventures  to  praise  any  passafi;e  in 
an  author  which  has  not  been  before  received  and 
appli^ud(^  by  the  public,  and  that  liis  criticism 
turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This 
part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that 
we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publish- 
ing of  a  n^w  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough 
to  turn  sevenu  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and 
wery  often  in  the  right  place.  This  Mr.  Dryden 
has  veiT  agreeably  remarked  in  these  two  cele- 
brated fines : 

£rrOT8,  like  strawi,  upon  the  sarfare  flow ; 

He  who  would  warcfa  tor  peftrls,  muit  dive  below. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excel- 
lencies than  imperfections,  to  discover  the  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to 
the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  observa- 
tion. The  most  exquisite  words,  and  finest  strokes 
of  an  author,  are  those  which  very  often  appear 
the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a  man  who 
wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning;  and  they  are 
these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishm?  critic  gene- 
rally attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  TuUy 
<^»serve8,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix  a 
mark  upon  what  he  calls  veroum  ardent,  or  as  it 
may  be  rendered  into  English,  "  a  glowing,  bold 
expression,"  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold 
ill-natured  criticism.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  exposing  a  beauty  and  of  aggravating  a 
fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
natuially  produces  indication  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has  however  its  effect 
among  the  generality  of  those  whose  hands  it  falls 
into,  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to 
think  that  everything  which  is  laughed  at,  with 
any  mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

ouch  a  mirth  as  tliis  is  always  unseasonable  in 
a  critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than 
convinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beau- 
tf,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  oi  derision. 
A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper 
•ubject,  is  dull  and  stupid;  but  one  who  shows  it 
in  an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and  ab- 
aurd.    Beside,  a  man  who  has  the  ^ifb  of  ridicule 
is  apt  to  find  fault  with  anything  that  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and 
very  often  censures  a  passage,  not  because  there 
is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry 
apon  it.    Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair 
and  disingenuous  in  wurlcs  of  criticism,  in  which 
the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  always  appeared  with  a  serious  and  instruc- 
tive air. 
'     As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show  the  de- 
.    focts  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to 
prjemise  thenu  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the 
■   reader  may  know  1  enter  upon  it  as  on  a  very  un- 
\  grateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the 
I  imperfections  without    endeavoring    to    inflame 
I  them  with  ridicule.    I   must  also  observe  with 
Iionginus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
vitb  many  lapses  and  inadvertences,  are  infinitely 


preferable  to  the  worki  of  an  inCsrior  kind  of  m- 
thor,  which  are  acrupidoutly  exact*  and  confonD- 
able  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  atory  oot  cf 
Boccalini,  which  aufilcientiy  ahowaiui  the  opinioi 
that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the  loit  of 
critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A  laiwNi 
critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  togetiher  all  the 
faults  of  an  eminent  |KMt»  made  a  present  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  Teiy  picioM 
ly,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable  » 
turn  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  eoUectinc 
them.  In  order  to  this,  he  aet  before  him  a  satt 
of  wheat,  as  it  had  been  thrashed  out  of  the  AaL 
He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  amoo| 
the  com,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critat 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  indnttiy 
and  pleasure,  and,  after  having  made  the  dm 
separation,  was  presented  by  Apollo  with  tht 
chaff  foP  faifl  paina.- 
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niain,  quicqald  a^t,  qooqao  iMtlftla 
Oomponit  fUxtim,  •uMequitiuqiM  de 

Whate'tr  the  doaf,  where'ar  bar  atm  ib» 
Qraoe  on  eadi  action  lUentty  attanai. 

As  NO  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  m 
only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  ^imifflf  ■ 
lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle,  but  atlU  qrais  him 
on  to  action;  so  in  the  practice  of  ererj  Tirtas, 
there  is  some  additional  grace  required  to  give  a 
claim  of  excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  action. 
A  diamond  may  want  polishing,  though  the  valm 
may  be  intrinsically  the  same;  and  the  same  goed 
may  be  done  with  different  decrees  of  luster.  Vo 
man  should  be  contented  with  himself  that  hi 
barely  does  well,  but  he  should  perform  eveity- 
thing  in  the  best  and  moat  becoming  iwa^nwiy  ihM 
he  is  able. 

Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offies^,  b^ 
cause  tnere  was  no  time  of  life  in  which  some  eoi^ 
respondent  duty  might  not  be  praetieed:  nor  ii 
there  a  duty  without  a  certain  decencj  aceompfr 
nying  it,  by  which  every  virtue  it  is  joined  to 
will  seem  to  be  doublecL  Another  may  do  the 
same  thins,  and  yet  the  action  want  that  air  sad 
beauty  which  distinguish  it  from  others;  like 
that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  hart 
diffused  over  his  landscapes;  whidi  denotes 
his,  and  has  been  always  unequaled  by  any 
person. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  thia  quality  I 
am  speaking  of  will  be  more  senaibly  perceived, 
than  in  granting  a  request,  or  doing  an  oflSoe  of 
kindness.  Mummius,  by  his  way  of  consentiii|| 
to  a  benefaction,  shall  make  it  lose  ita  name;  whue 
Carus  doubles  the  kindness  and  the  oUigatioa. 
From  the  first,  the  desired  request  drops  indeed 
at  last,  but  from  so  doubtful  a  brow,  that  As 
obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason  to  lenenl  ttfl 
manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to  be  thankful  for  the 
favor  itself.  Carus  invites  with  a  pleasing  air, 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  hi- 
manity,  meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  coa- 
sents  to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pro- 
claims the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  in  *— Tt'"f 
the  distressed. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  obeerved  in  libe- 
rality, seems  to  consist  in  its  being  performed  widi 
such  cheerfulness,  as  may  expreaa  the  godliki 
pleasure  to  h^  met  with  in  obliging  one*a  lellow- 
creatures;  that  may  show  good -nature  and  benevo- 
lence overflowed,  and  do  not,  as  in  aome  mcn^  ran 
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^on  tbt  talt»  and  tuto  of  tibe  •edimeoto  of  a      The  care  of  doing  nothing  anbeooming  faaa  ae- 

gnidgliiK,  ineommanicatiTe  diaposition.  compaoied  the  greateat  minda  to  their  laat  mo- 

Binee  1  ha^e  intimated  that  the  greatest  doco-  meats.    They  avoided  even  an  indecent  postoro 

nim  is  to  be  preaerred  in  the  bestowing  our  good  in  the  yery  article  of  death.    Thus  Casar  gather- 

offleea,  I  will  illustrate  it  a  little,  by  au  example  ed  his  robe  about  him,  that  he  might  not  fall  in  a 

dimwn  from  private  life,  vhich  carries  with  it  such  manner  unbecoming  of  himself:  and  the  greatest 

a  profusion  of  liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  concern  that  appeared  in  the  behayior  of  Lucretia 

by  nothing  but  the  humanity  and  good-nature  when  she  stakoed  herself,  was,  that  her  body 

which  aeeompanies  it.    It  is  a  letter  of  Pliny,  should  lie  in  an  attitude  worthy  the  mind  whida 

which  I  shall  here  translate,  because  the  action  had  inhabited  it : 

will  beat  appear  in  its  first  dress  of  thought,  with-  ^Ne  non  procumb^t  honeita, 

0«k  IBT  foreign  or  ambitious  ornaments.  Eztmw  hmc  eUun  eui%  otdentia  ent 

Orm,  Itet  fU,  88a. 

"PLxvt  to  QuuiTlLlAir.  TwiabttlMt  thought,  how  deemtly  to  flJL 

"  Though  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  tho  con-  « if  a.  SpxcTAioa, 
tttttoent  and  just  moderation  of  your  mind,  and 
nformity  the  education  you  have  given  your 

Iter  bears  to  your  own  character:  yet  since  ..     ,    *  .  ^       ^  t  i 

mddenly  to  le  mairied  to  a  per;)i  of  dig-  ^*  l««t  degree  proud  and  vain.    I  am  ever  raU- 

Osetioii.  wbosi  figure  in  the  world^makes  it  dc-  '"«  t'.*^*  "^\  ^°i  doing  things,  which,  upon 

ecnaiy  for  her  to  "be  at  a  more  than  ordinary  ex-  ^^  "i*"  "y  ^'^•}  ^'^  ^  *°»  ,%'^y,  ^^Py^ 

penH.  in  clothes  and  equipage  suitable  to  herW  becauw  I  cannot  do  the  same  myself.    I  wear  die 

bnd'a  ouaUtr:  tar  wticE!thouKh  her  intrinsic  5~l^  P^'"'?.**' "•?.•?"  ""A°.*?i'?>!fT''*?'^ 
^rortli 


teir^Llime  aa'  the' ridhi^"  ofVor/  minifare  °"  ^J^  subject  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  uneaqr 

abondaot,  I  must  chaUenge  to  myself  some  part  '»»™'>'«  Berrant,  ^^ 

of  the  burden;  and  as  a  parent  of  your  child,  I       ^'  ^__^  Jaxmt. 

present  hertrith  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  crowns, 
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ba  the  greatest  inducemoit  with  yon  to  accept  of  ^^  prodent  itUl  hATo  ftvtono  on  their  ride. 

It    Farewell."  J^Q.,  Vet.  Poet. 

Thx  famous  Qrecian,  in  his  little  book  wherein 

Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a  good  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  him- 

paoe,  and  shine  in  the  atrongest  point  of  light;  it  self  at  court,  advises  his  reader  to  associate  him- 

abould  not  only  answer  all  the  hopes  and  exisen-  self  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  company 

cies  of  the  receiver,  but  even  outrun  his  wishes,  of  the  unfortunate ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 

It  is  this  happy  manner  of  behavior  which  adds  baseness  of  the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may 

new  charms  to  it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art  have  something  useful  in  it,  for  those  who  pusL 

and  nature,  which  otherwise  would  be  rather  dis-  their  interesjji^in  the  world.    It  is  certain,  a  great 

tasteful  and  agreeable.    Without  it,  valor  would  part  of  what  lire  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out 

degenerate  into  brutality,  learning  into  pedantry,  of  right  or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life. 

and    the   ^nteelebt   demeanor  into    affectation.  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  unfor- 

Even  Eeliffion  itself,  unless  Decency  be  the  hand-  tunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  1  shrewdly  sus- 

maid  whi4&  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make  pbo-  pect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.    In 

Sle  appear  guilty  oi  sourness  and  ill-humor:  but  conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking.  Cardinal 

^is  snows  Virtue  in  her  first  original  form,  adds  Richelieu  used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  im- 

a  comeliness  to  Religion,  and  gives  its  professors  prudent  wore  but  two  words  for  the  same  thinff. 

the  justest  title  to  "  the  beauty  of  holiness."    A  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  bom 

man  fully  instructed  in  this  art.  may  assume  a  of  prudence  and  food  fortune,  his  famous  antaeo- 

thousand  shapes,  and  please  in  all ;  he  may  do  a  nist,  the  Count  d  Olivarcs,  was  disgraced  at  Uie 

thousand  actions  shall  oecome  none  other  but  him-  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against 

self;  not  that  the  things  themselves  are  different,  him  that  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  under- 

but  the  manner  of  doing  them.  takings.    This,  sajrs  an  eminent  author,  was  in- 

If  you  examine  each  feature  by  itself,  Aglaura  direcUy  accusing  him  of  imprudence. 
and  Callielea  are  equally  handsome ;   but  take       Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  Uie  Romans  for 

there  In  the  whole,  and  vou  cannot  suffer  the  com-  their  general  upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was   a 

parison:  the  one  in  full  of  numberless  nameless  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and  good  fortune.    It 

graces,  the  other  of  as  many  nameless  faults.  was,  perhaps,   for  the  reason  above-mentioned. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  decency  of  namely,  that  a  series  of  good  fortune  supposes  a 

behavior,  add   infinite  weight  to  what   is   pro-  prudent  management  in  tlic  person  whom  it  befalls, 

oounced  by  any  one.    It  is  the  want  of  this  that  that  not  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of  the 

alien  makes  tho  rebukes  and  advice  of  old  rigid  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 

^rsons  of  no  effect,  and  leave  a  displeasure  in  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves 

jiiuds  of  those  they  are  directed  to:  but  youth  that  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.    The  heathens,  indeed, 

and  beauty,  if  accompanied  with  a  graceful  and  seem  to  have  valued  a  man  more  for  his  good  for- 

bccoming  severity,  are  of  mighty  force  to  raise,  tunc  than  for  any  other  quality,  which  I  think  ia 

even  in  the  most  profligate,  a  sense  of  shame,  very  natural  for  those  who  nave  not  a  strong 

In  MiltfiU,  the  devQ  is  never  described  ashamed  belief  of  another  world.    For  how  can  I  conceive 

but  once,i&ud  that  at  the  rebuke  of  a  beauteous  a  man  crowned  with  many  distinguishing  bless- 

angel :  ings  that  has  not  some  extraordinary  fund  of  merit 

Soipeke  the  diemb;  and  his  gr»Te  rebuke,  and  perfection   in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the 

Severe  In  youthful  beauty,  added  gnce  Supreme  eye,  thouffh  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered 

!a'fcrh./:SS;'',£S,r'l.'nSli ••  ^-y k <•«»* rvation?   ¥h.t ?s  the  rea«.n  Homefs 

Virtue  in  her  own  ahape  how  lovely  I  nw  and  pin'd  and  Virgil  R  heroes  do  not  form  a  resolution,  or 

Ilia  lo«.  strike  a  olow,  without  the  conduct  and  direction 
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of  some  deity?  Doubtiess,  because  the  poets 
esteemed  it  the  greatest  honor  to  be  favored  bj 
the  gods,  and  Uiought  the  best  way  of  praisinff  a 
man  was,  to  recount  tliose  favors  which  naturuly 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  person  on 
whom  they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their 
opinions  of  a  man's  merit  from  his  successes.  But 
certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our 
being  was  included  between  our  births  and  deaths. 
I  should  think  a  man's  c^ood  fortune  the  measure 
and  standard  of  his  resi  merit,  since  Providence 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  rewarding  bis  virtue 
and  perfections,  out  in  the  present  life.  A  virtuous 
unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  mis- 
fortunes, has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  the^  say  Brutus 
did,  a  little  before  his  death :  *'0  Virtue,  I  have 
worshiped  thee  as  a  substantial  good,  but  I  find 
thou  art  an  empty  name." 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though  Pm- 
donee  does  undoubtedly  in  a  ^pneat  measure  pro- 
duce our  good  or  ill  fortune  m  the  world,  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and  oc- 
currences, which  very  often  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  "The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong."  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom 
can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ;  the 
highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  possess,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such 
contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  iQways  in  it  a  ^reat  mixture  oi  caution, 
hinders  a  man  from  being  so  fortunate,  as  he 
might  possibly  have  been  without  it.  A  person 
who  only  aims  at  what  is  likelv  to  succeed,  and 
follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen  suc- 
cesses, which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine 
temper  or  a  more  happy  rashness ;  and  this  per- 
haps may  be  the  reason,  that,  ac<^rding  to  the 
common  observation.  Fortune,  like  6ther  females, 
ddights  rather  in  favoring  Uie  young  than  the 
old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted 
a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  him  so  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
Bon's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  there 
any  doubt  of  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would 
be  very  desirable  there  should  be  such  a  Being 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direc- 
tion we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  suc- 
cesses to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  esteem 
ourselves  upon  anv  blessing,  rather  as  it  is  the 
bounty  of  Heaven  than  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
prudence.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal 
which  was  stnick  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  little 
after  the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  per- 

retiiate  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  event, 
t  is  well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
others  who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  prin- 
cess, to  derogate  from  her  glory,  ascribed  the  ruin 
of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  storms  and 
ieropestfi,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  English. 
Queen  Elizabi>th,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  as 
a  diminution  of  her  honor,  valuea  herself  upon 
such  a  signal  favor  of  Providence,  and  according- 
ly, in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-mentioned, 
Has  represented  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  terupest,  and 
falling  foul  upon  one  another,  with  th&t  religious 
inscription,  **AffiavU  Deus,  et  disaiparUur.'*  "  He 
blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered." 
It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general, 


whose  name  I  cannot  at  pre—nt  rreollcet,*  ttd 
who  had  been  a  particular  favorite  of  FortniM, 
that  upon  recounting  his  victories  among  bit 
friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of  sevenl  gmk 
actions,  "And  in  this  fortune  had  no  ahere." 
After  which  it  is  observed  in  hiatory,  that  1m 
never  prospered  in  anything  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitedneaa  of  oar  owa 
abilities  are  very  shocking  and  oflfenaiTe  to  mm 
of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may  be  sure  tkey  an 
highly  displeasing  to  that  Beinff  who  deligbU  in 
a  humble  mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispenn- 
tions  seems  purposely  to  show  us,  tliat  oar  ova 
schemes,  or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  oar  sd- 
vancements. 

Since  on  this  subject  I  have  alreadj  admittad 
several  quotations,  which  have  occurred  to  ny 
memory  upon  writing^  this  paper,  I  will  condoM 
it  with  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of  water 
fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself 
lost  in  such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke 
out  into  the  following  reflection:  "AlasI  What  an 
inconsiderablef  creature  am  I  in  this  prodigious 
ocean  of  waters  1  My  existence  of  no  concern  to 
the  universe;  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing^ 
and  am  less  than  the  least  of  the  woite  of  Gk>d?' 
It  so  happened  that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  its  humole  so- 
liloquy. The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay*  a  graal 
while  hardening  in  the  shell,  until  by  aein^ees  ifc 


was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falling  into  ths 
hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventureSp 
is  at  present  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  oa 
the  top  of  the  Persian  diadem. — ^L. 
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DifflcUe  Mt  plarimum  Tirtiitem  rerereri  qui 
da  fortuna  i4t  usat. — Tuix.  ad  Herenniam. 

The  man  who  1^  always  fortunate,  cannot  aanUj  haTt 
reyerence  for  Tirtae. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  evity 
man  is  apt  to  rail  at;  and  yet  there  is  one  reapeei 
in  which  almost  aU  men  living  are  guilty  «  it» 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater  value 
upon  the  gifts  of  fortune  than  we  ought  It  is 
here  in  England  come  into  our  very  language  as  a 
propriety  of  distinction,  to  say,  when  we  would 
speak  of  persons  to  their  advantage,  "They  are 
people  of  condition."  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
proper  use  of  riches  implies,  that  a  man  should 
exert  all  the  good  qualities  imaginable ;  and  if  we 
mean  by  a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who, 
according  to  the  wealth  he  is  master  of,  ahows 
himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  term 
ought  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in  the  highest 
veneration;  but  when  wealth  is  used  only  aa  it  is 
the  support  of  pomp  and  luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very 
far  from  bein^  a  recommendation  to  honor  and  re- 
spect. It  is  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imagin- 
aole,  in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  extremes  of 
thirst  and  huii^r,  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  a^ 
petites.  before  tncy  call  upon  him,  to  be  so  forget- 
tul  of  the  common  necessities  of  human  nature,  ai 
never  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  fellow  who  escaped  from  a  snip  which  struA 
upon  a  rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the 
country  people  to  destroy  liis  broUier  sailors,  and 
make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most  execrable 


*  TimothctM  the  Athenian.  Sec  Shaw's  edit  of  LonI  Ba- 
oon'fl  Workii,  4U>.,  rol.  i.  p.  219. 

fAltcrcil  from  inidgniflcant,  aooonling  to  s  diwctiop  la 
Spect.  in  folio.,  No.  295. 
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creature;  but  does  not  erery  man  who  enjoys  the 
poaaedsion  of  what  he  naturally  vants  and  is  un- 
mindful of  the  unsupplied  distress  of  other  men, 
betray  the  same  temper  of  mind?  When  a  man 
looks  about  him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and 
poyerty,  beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equip- 
age, and  they,  and  their  yeiy  servants,  with  an  air  of 
scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking  the  multitude  Uiat 
pass  by  them;  and  in  the  same  street  a  creature  of 
the  same  make,  crying  out,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  sacred,  to  behold  his  misery,  and  give 
him  tome  supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness; 
who  would  believe  these  two  beings  were  of  the 
same  species?  But  so  it  is,  that  the  consideration 
of  fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds,  and  as  I 
have  often  complainca,  poverty  and  riches  stand 
in  our  imaginations  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  in- 
nocence. But  in  all  seasons  there  will  be  some 
instances  of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large  to 
be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and,  while  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  contending  for  superiority  in 
power  and  wealth,  have  their  thoughtH  bent  upon 
the  necessities  of  those  beluw  them.  T)ic  charity 
schools,  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  are 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the  age  has 
proauccd.  But,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how 
long  this  sort  of  beneficence  has  been  on  foot,  it  is 
Father  from  the  good  luauagcmeut  of  those  in- 
stitutions, than  from  the  number  or  value  of  the 
benefactions  to  them,  tliat  they  make  so  great  a 
figure.  One  would  tliink  it  impossible  that  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  there  should  not  have  been 
five  thousand  pounds  bestowed  in  gifts  this  way, 
nor  sixteen  hundred  children,  including  males  and 
femalfS,  put  out  to  methods  of  industry.  It  is 
not  allowed  me  to  speak  of  luxury  and  folly  with 
the  severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only  there- 
fore say,  I  snail  very  readily  compound  with  any 
lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  if  she  give  the  price 
of  one  half  yard  of  the  silk  toward  clothing,  feed- 
ing, and  instructing  an  innocent  helpless  creature 
of  her  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The 
consciousness  of  such  an  action  will  give  her 
features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illustrious  day,*  than 
all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in  her  hair,  or  can  be 
clustered  in  her  bosom.  It  would  be  uncourtly 
to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men 
one  may  take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  mon- 
strous bow  a  man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection, 
as  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust 
and  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  wnile 
he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevolence  or 
bounty  to  others.  As  for  this  particular  occasion 
of  these  schools,  there  cannot  any  offer  more 
worthy  a  onerous  mind.  Would  you  do  a  hand- 
some thing  without  return;  do  it  for  an  infant  that 
is  not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you  do 
it  for  public  good:  do  it  for  one  who  will  be  an 
honest  artificer.  Would  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
heaven;  rive  it  to  one  who  shall  be  instructed  in 
the  worship  of  him  for  whose  sake  you  gave  it. 
It  is,  methinks,  a  most  laudable  institution  this, 
if  it  Were  of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
producing  a  race  of  good  and  useful  servants,  who 
will  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a  religious  educa- 
Jon.  What  would  not  a  man  do  in  common  pru- 
dfe-ice.  to  lay  out  in  purchase  of  one  about  him, 
wht  wouhi  add  to  all  his  orders  he  gave,  the 
weight  of  the  commandments,  to  enforce  an  obe- 
dience to  them  ?  for  one  who  would  consider  his 
master  as  his  father,  his  friond,  and  benefactor, 
upon  easy  terms,  and  in  expectation  of  no  other 
return,  but  moderate  wages  and  gentle  usage?  It 
is  the  common  vice  of  children,  to  run  too  much 


among  the  servants;  from  such  as  are  educated  in 
these  places  they  would  si>e  nothing  but  lowliness 
in  the  servant,  which  would  not  be  disingenuous 
in  the  child.  All  the  ill  offices  and  defamatory 
whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  domestics, 
would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be  made 
universal:  and  a  good  man  might  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  life  of  the  persons  he  designs 
to  take  into  his  house  for  his  own  service,  or  that 
of  his  family  or  children,  long  before  they  were 
admitted.  This  would  create  endearing  depen- 
dencies; and  the  obligation  would  have  a  paternal 
air  in  the  master,  who  would  be  relieved  from 
much  care  and  anxiety  by  the  gratitude  and  dili- 
gence of  a  humble  friend,  attending  him  as  his 
servant.  I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter 
sent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys  would 
be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats  (at  the  cnarge  of 
some  generous  benefactors)  in  St.  Bride's  church, 
on  Sunday  next.  I  wish  I  could  promise  to  my- 
self anything  which  my  correspondent  seems  to 
expect  from  a  publication  of  it  in  this  paper;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  ex- 
cellent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  that  there  may  be  something  here  which 
would  move  a  generous  mind,  like  that  of  him 
who  wrote  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  a  handsome 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape's  sermon  on  these  chari- 
ties, which  my  correspondent  inclosed  with  his 
letter. 

"The  wise  Providence  has  amply  compensated 
the  disadvatages  of  the  poor,  and  indigent,  in 
wanting  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  this  life, 
by  a  more  abundant  provision  for  their  happiness 
ill  the  next.  Had  they  been  higher  bom,  or  more 
richly  endowed,  they  would  have  wanted  this  man- 
ner of  education,  of  which  those  only  enjoy  Uie 
benefit,  who  are  low  enough  to  submit  to  it;  where 
tney  have  such  advantages  without  money,  and 
witnout  price,  as  the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it. 
The  learning  which  is  given,  is  generally  mors 
edifying  to  them,  than  that  which  is  sold  to  others. 
Thus  Qo  they  become  exalted  in  goodness,  bj 
being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their  poverty  is, 
in  reality,  their  preferment." 

T. 


*  Thft  birthday  of  her  m^jMty  Qseen  Anne,  who  wm  bom 
KbwS,  1006,  and  died  Anc.  1, 1714|  afed  4A. 
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Prodiga  non  eentit  perenntem  ftianina  oensom: 
At  Telui  ezhaiMta  rediTivus  pallulet  arda 
Nnmmus,  et  e  pleno  nemper  toUatur  acerro, 
Non  nnqoam  reputat,  quanti  libi  gandia  oonstenl 

Juv.,  Sat.  vi,  98L 

Bat  womankfaid,  that  nerer  knowi  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  einUng  fortunei  drain. 
Hourly  they  glre,  and  ipend,  and  waite  and  wear, 
And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

DSTIHBB. 

"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 

"  I  AM  turned  of  my  great  climacteric,  and  am 
naturally  a  man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  do- 
zen years  ago  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a 
young  woman  of  good  family,  and  of  a  high 
spirit;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  dose  with  me, 
before  I  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  her,  longte 
than  that  of  the  grand  alliance.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles, it  was  therein  stipulated,  that  she  should 
have  400/.  a-year  for  pin-money,  which  I  obliged 
myself  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  acteil  as  iicr  plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I 
have  ever  since  religiously  observed  my  part  in 
this  solemn  agreement  JTow,  Sir,  so  it  is,  that 
the  lady  has  had  several  children  since  1  married 
her;  to  which,  if  I  should  credit  our  malicious 
neighbors,  her  pin-money  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted.   The  education  of  these  my  children  who. 
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eontrary  to  mj  expectation,  are  born  to  me  everj 
Tear»  straitens  me  so  much,  that  I  have  begged 
iheir  mother  to  free  me  from  the  obligation  of  the 
aboTe-meutioned  pin-money,  that  it  may  go  to- 
wwrd  making  a  provision  for  her  family.  This 
proposal  makes  her  nublc  blood  swell  in  her  veins, 
insomuch  that,  finding  me  a  little  tardy  in  my  last 
qaarler's  payment,  she  threatens  me  every  day  to 
■rrest  me;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  if 
I  do  not  do  her  justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  iail.  To 
this  she  adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  her  ar^e 
Mlmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debts  on  ner 
hands,  which  nitist  be  discharged  very  suddenly, 
and  that  she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a 
woman  of  fashion,  if  she  makes  me  any  abate- 
ment in  this  article.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  take  an 
Occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform 
oa  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  amonir 
our  ancestors;  or  wiiether  you  find  any  mention  of 

Bin-money  in  Grotius,  Punendorf,  or  any  other  of 
le  civilians. 

"  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  Admirers, 

"  JosiAU  Fribble,  Esq." 

• 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  pro- 
fsased  advocate  for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so 
there  is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  in- 
vade any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privilejges; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  late  date, 
unknown  to  our  great-grandmothers,  and  not  yet 
received  by  many  of  our  modem  ladies,  I  think  it 
ia  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep  it  from 
apreadin^. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mista- 
ken where  he  intimates,  that  the  supplying  a 
auui's  wife  with  pin-money,  is  furnishing  her  with 
arms  against  himself,  ana  in  a  manner,  besoming 
accessory  to  his  own  dishonor.  We  may,  indeed, 
generally  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman 
u  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her  husband  ad- 
vanced in  years,  slie  stands  in  need  of  a  greater  or 
leas  numMr  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, rises  or  fails  in  her  demands  accordingly. 
It  must  likewise  be  owned,  that  high  <}uality  in  a 
mistress  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in 
the  marriage-reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both 

Sillies  are  prettj  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but 
ink  the  insisting  upon  pin-money  is  very  extra- 
ordinary; and  yet  we  fina  several  matches  broken 
off  upon  this  Very  head.  What  would  a  forei^fner, 
or  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice,  thinx  of 
a  lover  that  forsakes  his  mistress,  because  he  is 
not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins  ?  But  what  would 
he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be  informed 
that  she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  this  use?  Should  a  mau  unacquainted  with 
our  customs  be  told  the  sums  which  arc  allowed 
in  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money, 
what  a  prodigious  consumption  of  pins  would  he 
think  there  was  in  this  island?  "  A  pin  a  day," 
says  our  frugal  proverb,  "is  a  groat  a  year;  so 
that,  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend 
Fribble's  wife  must  every  vear  make  use  of  eight 
million  six  hundred  aud^  forty  thousand  new 
pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  allege 
they  comprehend  under  this  gt?neral  term  several 
Other  conveniences  of  life;  I  could  therefore  wish, 
for  the  honor  of  my  countrywomen,  that  they  had 
rather  called  it  needle-money,  wliich  might  have 
implied  something  of  good  housewifery,  and  not 
have  eiven  the  malicious  world  occasion  to  think, 
thai  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the  uppermost 
place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge  in  de- 


fense of  this  practice,  that  it  ia  but  a 
provision  they  make  for  themselyea,  in  caae  theur 
nusband  proves  a  churl,  or  miaer;  ao  that  they  eoa- 
sider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
they  may  lay  their  claim  to,  without  actually  uy- 
arating  from  their  husbands.  But,  with  aubmia- 
sion,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  pre  up  keraelf  to 
a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  la  the  leaat  room 
for  such  an  apprehension,  and  truat  her  peraon  to 
one  whom  she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  eommoa 
necessaries  of  life,  may  very  properly  be  aeeoied 
(in  the  phrase  of  a  nomely  proverb)  of  beiag 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolian." 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautioua  generala,  flat 
they  never  engage  in  battle  without  aecuring  am- 
treat,  in  case  the  event  should  not  anawer  thor 
expectations;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ffreateat  con- 
querors have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either 
to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  nme 
manner  I  should  very  much  suspect  a  woman  who 
takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  eoD- 
trives  methods  how  she  may  liye  happily,  without 
the  affection  of  one  to  whom  abe  joina  nerarif  lor 
life.  Separate  purses  between  man  and  wife  aie, 
in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate  beds.  A 
marriage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleaaorHi 
inclinations,  and  interests  of  both  partiea  are  nol 
the  same.  There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  loft 
in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense  of  a  peraoa'a 
depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  hapjnnen; 
as  a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavors  to  pleaae  the 
person  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  honor,  hor 
comfort,  and  her  support. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  not  veiy  much  surprised 
at  the  behavior  of  a  rough  country  'squire,  who, 
being  not  a  little  shock^  at  the  proceeding  of  a 
younff  widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  de- 
mands of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mer- 
cenary temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath, 
"  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he  would 
show  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her." 
Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  never 
saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  saya  he  waa  in- 
formed by  one  who  had  traveled  through  Bendai 
that  as  he  passed  over  a  great  tract  of  land,  and 
inquired  what  the  name  of  the  pla^  waa,  they 
told  him  it  was  the  Queen's  Girdle  :  to  which  he 
adds,  that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  wai 
called  the  Queen's  Vail;  and  that  in  tne  same 
manner  tliere  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  aet 
aside  for  every  part  of  her  majesty's  dreM.  Theae 
lands  mi^ht  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen 
of  Persia^  pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  dare 
say,  never  read  this  passa^  in  Plato,  told  me  aome 
time  since,  that  upon  his  courting  the  perverre 
widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in 
former  papers)  he  had  disposed  of  a  hundred  acres 
in  a  diamond  ring,  which  ne  would  have  preaented 
her  with,  had  she  thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that 
upon  her  wedding-diiy,  she  should  have  carried 
on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaka  upon  his 
estate.  Uu  further  informed  me,  that  he  would 
have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean 
linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the  profits 
of  a  windmill  for  her  fans,  and  have  presented  her 
once  in  tlirec  years  with  the  shearing  of  his  aheep 
for  her  under-petticoats.  To  which  the  knight 
always  adds,  tliat  though  he  did  not  care  for  fine 
clothes  himsi'lf,  there  should  not  have  been  a 
woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my 
Lady  Coverley.  Sir  lloger,  perhaps,  may  in  this, 
as  well  us  in  many  other  ol  his  devices,  appear 
soinewliul  odd  and  singular;  but  if  the  humor  of 
piu-mouey  prevails,  1  think  it  would  be  very 
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proiMr  Ibr  ervj  gaiUflniaQ  of  an  estate  to  mark 
out  8o  many  acres  of  it  under  the  title  of  "  The 
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— If  ngif  addtre  pondoi.— Hob.  1  Ip.  six,  42. 
Add  wM^t  to  triflM. 


^Eawiwq  lately  conyersed  much  with  the  fair 
OD  the  subject  of  jrour  speculatioDi  (which, 
«  their  appearance  in  public,  have  been  the 
bhiaf  ezerdne  of  the  female  loquacious  faculty),  I 
fsand  the  fair  ones  possessed  with  a  dissatisfac- 
tion at  your  prefixing  Qreek  mottoes  to  Uie  fronUs- 
pMoea  of  your  late  papers;  and  as  a  man  of  gal- 
lantly, I  thought  it  a  du^  incumbent  on  me  to 
impart  it  to  you  in  hopes  of  a  reformation,  which 
ia  only  to  be  effected  by  a  restoration  of  the  Latin 
to  tJbe  usual  dignity  in  your  papers,  which  of  late 
thm  Greek,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  your  female 
maders,  has  usnrpiMl;  for  tnough  the  Latin  has  the 
raeommendatioB.  of  bein^^  as  unintelligible  to 
ttem  as  the  Greek,  yet  being  written  in  ue  same 
character  with  their  mother  tongue,  by  the  assist- 
aooe  of  a  spelling-book  it  is  legible;  which  qua- 
lity the  Greek  wants :  and  since  the  introduction 
of  operas  into  this  nation,  the  ladies  are  so 
charmed  with  sounds  abstracted  from  their  ideas, 
that  they  adore  and  honor  the  sound  of  Latin,  as 
it  is  old  Italian.  I  am  a  solicitor  for  the  fair  sex, 
and  therefore  think  myself  in  that  character  more 
likelr  to  be  preralent  in  this  request,  than  if  I 
cbould  aubscribe  myself  by  my  proper  name. 


(( 


J  •  Jii. 


tt 


"  I  desire  you  may  insert  this  in  one  of  your 
speculations,  to  show  mj  seal  for  removing  the 
oiasatisfaction  of  the  fair  sex,  and  restoring  you 
to  their  favor." 


•• 


an. 


^I  was  some  time  since  in  company  with  a 
young  officer,  who  entertained  us  with  the  con- 
quest he  had  made  over  a  female  neighbor  of  his : 
when  a  gentleman  who  stood  by,  as  I  suppose, 
eovying  the  captain's  eood  fortune,  asked  him 
what  reason  he  had  to  Delievo  the  lady  admired 
bimT  'Why,'  says  he,  'my  lodgrings  are  opposite 
to  hers,  and  she  is  continually  at  lier  window  either 
at  work,  reading,  taking  snuff,  or  puttine  herself 
in  some  toyins  posture,  on  purpose  to  draw  my 

S^es  that  way.  The  confession  of  this  vain  sof- 
ter made  me  reflect  on  some  of  my  own  actions: 
for  jou  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  often  at  a  window 
which  fronts  the  apartments  of  several  gentiemen, 
who  I  doubt  not  have  the  same  opinion  of  me.  I 
must  Ofwn  I  love  to  look  at  them  all,  one  for  being 
well^  dressed,  a  second  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one 
particular  one,  because  he  is  the  least  man  I  ever 
saw;  but  there  is  something  so  easy  and  pleasant 
in  the  manner  of  my  little  man,  that  I  observe  he 
is  a  favorite  of  all  nis  acquaintance.  I  could  go 
on  to  tell  you  of  many  others,  that  I  believe  think 
I  have  encouraged  tnem  from  my  window :  but 
pray  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  a  win- 
dow, in  the  apartment  of  a  beautiful  lady;  and 
Jiow  often  she  may  look  out  at  the  same  man, 
wiUiout  being  supposed  to  have  a  mind  to  jump 
out  to  him. 

"Youre, 


(« 
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Twice. 
Mb.  SraoTAToa, 

"  I  have  for  some  time  made  love  to  a  lady,  who 
nsoeived  it  with  all  the  kind  returns  1  ought  to  i  paper 


expect :  but,  without  any  proToeation  that  I  know 
of,  she  has  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmoct 
abhorrence,  insomuch  that  she  went  out  of  church 
last  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  upon 
my  coming  into  the  same  pew.  Pray,  Sir,  wnat 
must  I  do  in  this  business  ? 

"Your  Servant, 


•I 


SUFHIUti.' 


M 


Let  her  alone  ten  days. 


"York,  Jan.  90, 1711-18. 
"  Ma.  Sfbotatok, 

*' We  have  in  this  town  a  sort  of  people  who 

C'  »nd  to  wit,  and  write  lampoons ;  I  nave  lately 
the  subject  of  one  of  tnem.  The  scribbUnr 
had  not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  mj  age,  as 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affect- 
ing a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my 
time  of  day;  and  therefore  he  makes  the  titie  of 
his  madrig^,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Low- 
bane,  bom  in  the  year  1 680.  What  I  desire  of  yon 
is,  that  you  disallow  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tends to  write  verse,  should  put  the  most  mali- 
cious thing  he  can  say  in  prose.  This  I  humbfy 
conceive  will  disable  our  country  wits,  who,  in- 
deed, take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  say  anything 
in  rhyme,  though  they  say  it  very  ill. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"SuaAMHA  LoVKaAMB.** 


"  Ifa.  Sfxotatob, 

"  We  are  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladiaa, 
who  board  in  the  same  house,  and  after  dinner  one 
of  our  company  (an  agreeable  man  enough  other- 
wise) stands  up  and  reads  your  paper  to  ua  all. 
We  are  the  civilcst  people  in  the  world  to  one  an- 
other, and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  this  way  of 
desiring  our  reader  when  he  is  doins;  this  omoe, 
not  to  stand  afore  the  ^n.  This  will  be  a  eeneral 
good  to  our  family  this  cold  weather.  He  will, 
I  know,  take  it  to  be  our  common  request  when 
he  comes  to  these  words, '  Pray,  Sir,  ait  down;* 
which  I  desire  you  to  insert,  and  you  will  par- 
ticularly oblige, 

"Your  daily  Reader, 

''Ghauit  Tmon." 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  a  great  loTer  of  dancing,  but  cannot 
perform  so  well  as  some  others;  however,  by  my 
out-of-the-way  capere,  and  some  original  grimaoes, 
I  do  not  fail  to  divert  the  company,  particulaiiy 
the  ladies,  who  laugh  immoderately  all  the  time. 
Some,  who  pretend  to  be  my  friends,  tell  me  thegf 
do  it  in  dension,  and  woula  advise  me  to  leave  it 
off,  withal  that  I  make  myself  ridiculous.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  in  this  affair,  but  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  ^ive  over  upon  any  account,  until  I 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Spectator. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 
"Joni  TaofT." 

"  If  Mr.  Trott  is  not  awkward  out  of  time,  he  haa 
a  right  to  dance  let  who  will  laugh:  but  if  he  haa 
no  ear  he  will  interrupt  othere;  ana  I  am  of  opin- 
ion he  should  ait  stilT  Given  under  my  hand  thic 
fifth  of  February,  1711-13. 

T.  "Thx  SraoTATon.'* 
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JEgngio  inapenni  repraodu  oorpore  naroi. 

Bob.  1  0at  vI,  M. 


Ab  i>erfect  beautlw  tomowhere  hav*  »  mole.    OstiCM. 

Amca  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday'a 
iper,  1  shall  enter  on  the  auh^M^  '^*  ^^^^^-^s^bgg^ 
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furtlior  preface,  and  remark  the  several  defects 
which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  ihe  sen- 
timents, and  the  langua<re  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost;  nol  doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  allege  at  the  ^amc  time  whatever  may  be  said 
for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects.  The  first  im- 
perfection which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is, 
uiat  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle's division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  call- 
ed simple  when  there  is  no  chan^  of  fortune  in 
it:  implex,  when  the  fortune  ol  the  chief  actor 
changes  fix>m  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
The  implex  fable  is  thought  the  most  perfect :  I 
suppose,  because  it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  suVprise  him  with 
a  great  variety  of  accidents. 

Tlie  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  in 
the  first,  tJie  chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a 
loDg  series  of  dangers  and  difiiculties,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  honor  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in  the 
stories  of  Ulys.ses  and  ./Eneas;  in  the  second,  the 
chief  actor  in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent 

8 itch  of  honor  and  prosperity,  into  misery  and 
isgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve  sinking 
from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  into  the 
most  abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients 
were  built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  par- 
ticularly the  tragedy  of  (Edipua,  whicli  proceeds 
upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  inventc*d  by 
the  wit  of  man.  1  have  taken  some  pains  in  a 
former  paper  to  show,  that  this  kind  of  implex 
fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  tiie  first  kind;  not- 
withstanding many  excellent  pieces  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  most  of  those  which  have 
been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  arc 
raised  upon  contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own, 
that  I  think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  im- 
perfection in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  endea- 
vored to  cure  it  by  several  expedients;  particular- 
ly by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adversary 
of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  as- 
sembly of  infenial  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
beautiful  passage  of  the  third  book;  and  likewise 
by  the  vision  wnerein  Adam,  at  the  close  of  the 
poem,  sees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  paradise 
than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton*s  fa- 
ble, which  is  indeed  almost  tlie  same  with  the 
former,  though  placed  in  a  different  light,  namely, 
That  the  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  unsuc- 
cessful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies. 
This  gives  occasion  for  Mr.  Dry  den's  reflection, 
that  tne  devil  was  in  reality  Milton\s  hero.  I 
think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  first 
paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  narrative 
poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  a  hero  in  it.  searches 
for  that  which  Milton  never  intended;  but  if  he 
will  indeed  fix  the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  per- 
son in  it,  it  is  certainlv  the  Messiah  who  is  the 
hero,  both  in  the  pritu-fpal  action  and  the  chief 
episodes.  Pat^anisni  could  not  furnish  out  a  real 
action  for  a  fable  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
.Aneid,  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  not  form  a 
higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  tiiat  kind 
which  they  call  an  fu>roic.  Whether  Milton's  is 
not  of  a  Bublimer  nature  1  will  not  presume  to  de- 
tennine;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there  is  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity 


:  of  dv^sigu,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we  diseo- 
I  ver  ill  lionier  and  Virgil. 

1  niubt  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Ifiltoa 
has  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  this  fable  some 
particulars  which  do  not  seem  to  have  prubabiiitj 
enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the  se- 
tions  which  he  ascribes  to  Sin  and  Deatli,  and  the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  "  Limbo  of  Vsni- 
ty,"  witli  other  passages  in  the  second^  book. 
buch  allegories  rather  savor  of  the  spirit  of  ^ 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  virgiL 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewiM 
admitted  too  many  digressions.  It  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Aristotle,  that  the  author  of  an  heme 
poem  should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  si 
much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  tlie  mouths  of 
those  who  are  his  principal  actors.  Aristotle  hsi 
^iveii  no  reason  for  tliis  precept :  but  I  presume  it 
IS  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed, 
and  elevated,  when  lie  hears  iEueas  or  AchiUet 
speak,  than  when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their 
own  persons.  Beside  that,  assooiing  the  chsrse- 
ter  ot  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  Are  the  imaeiDfr 
tion,  and  raise  the  ideas  of  the  author.  Tal^ 
tells  us,  mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in 
which  Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  n» 
view  of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon,  sad 
fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself,  wha 
uttored  his  thoughts  on  that  subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how 
the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Jilneid  is  delivered 
by  those  persons  who  act  in  it,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised  to  find  how  little  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the 
general  disposition  of  his  fable,  very  finely  ob- 
served this  ^reat  rule;  insomuch  tnat  there  is 
scarce  a  tenUi  part  of  it  which  comes  from  the 
poet;  the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  or  Eve, 
or  by  some  good  or  evil  spirit  wno  is  engi^gedt 
either  in  their  destruction,  or  defense. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appeen, 
that  digressions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of 
in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poet,  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  litUi 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  lot  his  nsr- 
ration  sleep  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  observed  with  a  secret  admi- 
ration, that  the  longest  reflection  in  the  j£neid  ii 
in  that  passa^  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Tumut 
is  represented  as  dressing  himself  in  the  spoils 
of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Virgil  here  lets 
his  fable  stand  still,  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
remark.  **  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  ol 
futurity,  and  unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortune 
with  moderation !  The  time  will  come  when 
Turnus  shall  wibh  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  whicn  he 
dressi^d  himself  in  these  spoils."  As  tlie  grest 
event  of  the  ^neid,  and  iJie  death  of  Tumui, 
whom  iEneas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident, 
Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  reflection 
upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a  circumstance 
might  possibly  have  slipped  out  of  his  reader*i 
memory.  Lucaii,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet, 
lets  drop  his  story  very  frequently  for  the  saae  of 
his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  dioertieulm,  u 
Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  he  de- 
dal n)s  upon  the  occasion,  and  shows  huw  muck 
happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel 
his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass:  and  suffer 
nol  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it.  Milton's  complaint  for  his  blindness, 
his  panegyric  on  marriaire,  his  reflections  oik 
Adam  and  Eve's  going  uak(Kl,  of  the  angels'  est* 
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ing,  and  geyeral  •ther  passages  in  his  pocin,  are  hard  things  intelligible,  and  to  deliyer  what  ig 

liable  to  the  same  exception,  though  I  must  con-  abstruse  of  itself  in  such  easy  language  as  may 

fees  there  is  so  great  a  beauty  in  these  Tery  di-  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers,  beside,  that 

gressions,  that  I  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  bom 

poem.  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  with  books  and 

I  bare  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  the  charac-  systems.    I  have  often  wondered  how  Mr.  Dry  den 

ters  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  could  translate  a  passage  out  of  Virgil  after  the 

opinion  as  to  the  allegorical  persons  who  aro  in-  following  manner: 

tfodueeain  it.  .     r...   .   .^  Ttek  to  the  larbottd  unl  stand  off  to  na. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments, I  think  they  are  veer  §uSbo!^»!riSAi!a^-—^ 

aometimes  defective  under  the  following  heads :   -...^  ,  *  i    .       ji  .      , 

towk  w  there  are  several  of  them  too  much  point-  Miltonmakes  use  of  larboard  m  the  same  inan- 
•d«  and  some  that  even  degenerate  into  puns.  Of  5«^  ^^^  ^ '",  "Po**  building,  he  mentions 
thia  last  kind  I  am  afraidis  that  in  the  first  book,  ^"<^  P^'  pilasters,  cornice,  fneae,  architrave, 
where,  speaking  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them         When  lie  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with 

ecliptic  and  eccentnc,  the  trepidation,  stars  drop- 
— — — —The  inull  inftntry  ping  from  the  xenith,  rays  culminating  from  tne 

Werr'd  on  by  crmne:i eouator:  to  which  might  be  added  many  instances 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other  arts  and  science*, 
thoughts,  is  his  frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fa-  ,,  ^  «^«^^  '^  ™7  next  papers  give  an  account  of 
bleirWhich  are  not  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  ^^^  ™*?y  particular  beauli^  in  MiHon,  which 
divine  subject  of  which  he  treats.  1  do  not  find  ^ould  have  been  too  W  to  insert  under  those 
fault  with  these  aUnsions  where  the  poet  himself  general  heads  1  have  already  treated  of,  and  with 
lepresenU  them  as  fabulous,  as  he  (Joes  in  some   ;^^.*^^  I   intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of  en- 

places,  but  where  he  mentions  tliem  as  truths  and    "®**°^-    •"•  

laatters  of  fact.    The  limits  of  m^  paper  will  not 

CiTe  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this 

End;  the  reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his   No.  298.]  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1711-19. 

perusal  of  the  j)oem.  Nuequain  tuU  fldee— 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments  is  an  uneasy  os-  Vna.  "^^  It,  378. 

tentatiun  of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  Honor  is  nowhere  aafe. 

frequently.    It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and  Vir-  „t      j       ni.oi>min 

gfil  were   masters    of  aU   the   learning   of  their   „  "London,  Feb.  9. 1711-13. 

times,  but  it  shows  itself  in  their  wurks  after  an      ^***  "PECTAToa, 

indirect  and  concealed  manner.  Milton  seems  "  I  am  a  virgin,  and  in  no  case  despicable,  but 
ambitious  of  letting  us  know,  by  his  excursions  yet  such  as  I  am  I  must  remain,  or  else  become, 
on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  his  many  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  happy ;  for  I  find  not  the 
riancea  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  least  ^^ood  effect  from  tne  good  correction  yon 
the  like,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  some  time  since  gave  that  too  free,  that  looser  part 
sometimes  makes  use  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  of  our  sex  which  spoils  the  men  ;  the  same  con- 
with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  nivance  at  the  vices,  the  same  easy  admittance  of 

If.  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  addresses,  the  same  vitiated  relish  of  the  conver- 
of  this  great  poet,  we  must  allow  what  I  have  sation  of  the  Greatest  rakes  (or,  in  a  more  fash- 
hinted  in  a  fonner  paper,  that  it  is  often  too  much  ionable  way  of  expressing  one's  self,  of  such  as 
labored,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old  words,  have  seen  the  worm  most)  still  abounds,  increases, 
transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.    Seneca's  ob-   multiplies. 

jection  to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  "  Ri^et  ejus  **  Tlie  humble  petition,  therefore,  of  many  of 
wntio,  nihU  in  ea  placidum,  nihU  Une"  is  what  the  most  strictly  virtuous  and  of  myself  is,  that 
many  critics  make  to  Milton.  As  I  cannot  wholly  you  will  once  more  exert  your  authonty,  and  that 
refute  it,  so  1  have  already  apologized  for  it  in  an-  according  to  your  late  uromise,  your  full,  your 
other  paper:  to  which  l'  may  further  add,  that  impartial  authority,  on  this  sillier  branch  of  our 
Milton's  sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  kind  ;  for  why  should  theybe  the  uncontrollable 
sublime,  that  it  would  have  been  imp>ssible  for  mistresses  of  our  fate?  why  should  they  with 
him  to  have  represented  them  in  their  full  stren^h  impunity  indulge  Uie  males  in  licentiousness 
and  beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  tor-  while  single,  and  we  have  the  dismal  hazard  and 
eign  assistances.  Our  language  sunk  under  him,  plague  of  reforming  them  when  married  ?  Strike 
ami  was  unequal  to  that  greatness  of  soul  which  nome.  Sir,  then,  and  spare  not,  or  all  our  maiden 
furnished  him  with  such  glorious  conceptions.         hopes,  our  gilded  hopes  of  nuptial  felicity  are 

A  second  fault  in  his  lantj^uage  is,  that  he  often   frustrated,  are  vanished,  and  you  yourself  as  well 

affects  a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  fol-   as  Mr.  Courtly,  will,  by  smoothing  over  immodest 

lowing  passages  ana  many  others:  practices  witn  the  gfoss  of  sott  and  harmless 

And  ImmBhi  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe.  ?ame8,  forever  forfeit  our  esteem.     Nor  think  that 

-Begirt  th*  Almighty  thxone  I  am  herein  more  severe  than  need  t>c  ;  if  1  nave 


ing not  reason  more  than  enough,  do  you  and  the 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech;  "  You  must  know,  then,  that  since  your  repre- 

that- some  of  the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  hension  of  this  female  degeneracy  came  out,  I 

of  it,  and  that  Aristotle  himself  has  given  it  a  have  had  a  tender  of  respects  from  no  less  than 

place  in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  that  ^ye  persons,  of  tolerable  figure  too,  as  times  go : 

art.    But  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is,  but  tne  misfortune  is  that  four  of  the  ^ve  are  pro- 

I  think,  at  present  universally  explodea  by  all  fessed  foUowere  of  the  mode.    They  would  face 

the  masters  of  polite  writing.  me  down,  that  all  women  of  good  sense  ever  were, 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  and  ever  will   be,  latitudinarians  in  wedlock ; 

Milton's  s^le,  is  the  freauent  use  of  what  the  and  always  did  and  will  ffive  and  take,  what  they 

learned  calf  technical  woras,  or  terms  of  art    It  profanely  term  conjugal  lutCTl^  ol  cofiwx^Aft 

IB  one  of  the  greateat  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  "  The  two  fixii  ol  Ui»in,  i^  ta^^aia  a&A.  % 
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diant.  to  strengthen  their  arguments,  pretend  to 
repeat  after  a  couple  of  ladies  of  quality  and  vit, 
that  Venus  was  always  kind  to  Mars  ;  and  what 
Bonl  that  has  the  least  spark  of  generosity  can 
deny  a  man  of  bravery  anything  ?  And  how  piti- 
ful a  trader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own 
wife  will  have  correspondence  and  dealings  with? 
Thus  these ;  while  tiie  third,  the  country  squire, 
confessed,  that  indeed  he  was  surprised  into  good- 
breeding,  and  entered  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  unawares ;  that  dining  the  other  day  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  the  person  who  entertained 
was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his  wife  and  nieces; 
where  they  spoke  with  so  much  contempt  of  an 
absent  eentleman  for  being  so  slow  at  a  hint,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  be  urowsy,  unmannerly,  or 
stupid,  for  the  future,  at  a  friend's  house  ;  and  on 
a  hunting  nK>rning  not  to  pursue  the  ^ame  either 
with  the  nusband  abroad  or  with  the  wife  at  home. 

'*  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman,  no  lees 
fall  of  the  age  than  the  former ;  for  he  had  the 
ffallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late  junket  which 
ne  was  invited  to,  the  motion  being  made,  and  the 
question  being  put,  it  was,  by  maid,  wife,  and 
widow,  rcsolvra  nemine  contradicente,  that  a  young 
sprightly  journeyman  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
toeir  way  of  business  :  to  which  tlicy  had  the  as- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  husbands  present.  I 
dropped  him  a  courtsey,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stana  that  this  was  his  audience  of  leave. 

"  I  am  reckoned  pretty,  and  have  had  very 
many  advances  beside  these ;  but  have  been  very 
averse  to  hear  any  of  them,  from  my  observation 
on  those  above-mentioned,  until  1  hoped  some 
good  from  the  character  of  my  present  admirer,  a 
clec^iyman.  But  I  find  even  among  them  there 
are  indirect  practices  relating  to  love,  and  our 
treaty  is  at  presc^nt  a  little  in  suspense,  until  some 
oireumstancea  are  cleared.  There  is  a  charge 
against  him  among  the  women,  and  the  case  is 
this :  It  is  alleged,  that  a  certain  endowed  female 
would  have  appropriated  herself  to,  and  consoli- 
dated herself  with,  a  church  which  my  divine 
now  enjoys  (ur,  which  is  the  same  thing,  did 
prostitute  herself  to  her  friends  doing  this  for 
ner);  that  my  ecclesiastic,  to  obtain  the  one,  did 
engage  himsi'lf  to  take  off  the  other  that  lav  on 
hand ;  but  that  on  his  success  in  the  spiritual,  he 
■gain  renounce  the  carnal. 

"I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with 
disingenuity.  He  to  clear  himself  made  the  sub- 
sequent defense,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn 
nsanner  possible: — that  he  was  applied  to,  and 
instigated  to  accept  of  a  benefice : — that  a  condi- 
tional ofler  thereof  was  indeed  made  him  at  first, 
but  with  disdain  by  him  njccted  : — ^that  when 
nothing  (as  they  easily  perceived)  of  this  nature 
could  bring  him  to  their  purpase,  assurance  of  his 
being  entirely  unengaged  ocforehand,  and  safe 
from  all  their  after-expectations  (the'  only  strata- 
gem left  to  draw  him  in),  was  given  him  : — ^that 
pursuant  to  this  the  donation  itself  was  without 
delay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses,  tendered 
to  him  gratis,  with  the  open  profession  of  not  the 
least  reserve,  or  most  inijuite  condition  ;  but  that 
^et  immediately  after  induction,  his  insidious 
introducer  (or  her  crafty  pn>curer,  which  you 
will)  industriously  spread  tlie  report  which  had 
rsachcd  mv  ears,  not  only  in  the  ueii^hborhood  of 
that  said  church,  but  in  London,  in  the  university, 
in  mine  and  his  own  country,  and  wherever  else 
it  uight  probably  obviate  his  application  to  any 
other  woman,  and  so  confine  him  to  this  alone : 
in  a  word,  that  as  he  never  did  make  any  previous 
offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least  step  to  her  affec- 
tion ;  so  on  his  discoverv  of  these  designs  thus 
laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not  but  afterward,  in 


justice  to  himself,  vindicate  both  his  innooenes 
and  freedom,  by  keeping  his  proper  distjuwe. 

V  This  is  his  apology,  and  I  thick  I  shall  \m 
satisfied  with  it.  But  I  cannot  conclude  mj  tMr 
dious  epistle  without  recommending  to  yOQ  Ml 
only  to  resume  your  former  chastisement,  but  lo 
adci  to  your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difBonltT  of 
either  breaking  a  mercenary  troth  mads  'to  tatm^ 
wliom  they  ought  not  to  deceive,  or  by  Bnaking 
or  keeping  it  offending  against  Him  whom  thcnr 
cannot  deceive.  Your  assistance  and  labon  cf 
this  sort  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  j/iu 
speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject  would  be  H17 
seasonable  to.  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

"  CoAsriTT  liovxwona." 
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Malo  YenasinAin,  qnam  te.  OinmI|»  n 
Onocfaorum,  0I  cum  magnit  TMiinmt  .i.* 
Gmid*  ■upercUiam,  et  nomtrM  la  dolt  trj 
Tolle  taum  preeor  Annlbalioi,  VicUnaqiM 
In  CMtiia;  «i  cum  tola  OuthaciiM  mina. 

Jirr.,8a.vi,lil 

SoBBa  oonntry  gfarl,  Kara  to  a  eourtam  bndt 
Would  I  much  rather  than  OomeUa  wad; 
If  luperdUooa,  haughtr,  proud  and  tsIii, 
She  brought  her  Iktheri  tiiompha  in  bar 
▲way  wiUi  all  your  fSarthaglniaa  afeata; 
Let  Tanqulnh'd  Hannibal  without  doon  wait, 
Too  burly  simI  too  big  to  paai  my  narrow 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improTes  mors  by 
reading  the  story  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudeoes 
and  virtue,  than  by  the  finest  rules  and  preespis 
of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a  representa- 
tion of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  whkh  a 
weak  man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill- 
concerted  schemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deepsr 
impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the  wisest  man- 
ims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for 
avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  oar 
own  private  conduct.  It  is  for  this  reason  thtti 
lay  before  my  readers  the  following  letter,  sad 
leave  it  with  nim  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  with- 
out adding  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  tkt 
subject  matter. 


"  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  jon  \f 
Josiah  Fribble,  Esq.,  with  your  anbeeqnent  dis- 
course upon  pin-money,  I  ao  pmnme  to  trouble 
}rou  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  which  I 
00k  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  ef 
'Squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  eztractioa, 
having  begun  the  world  with  a  small  pared  of 
rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Anvil.*  I  hafe 
naturally  a  very  happy  genius  for  getting  money, 
insomuch  that  by  tlie  age  of  five-and-twen^  I 
had  scraped  toother  four  thousand  two  kunmd 
pounds,  nve  shillings  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I 
then  launched  out  into  considerable  business,  sad 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  veiy  great  fortnaa 
For  these  my  good  services  I  waa  knighted  in  ths 
thirty -fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  livea  with  greil 


•It  haa  bean  nid  by  aoma,  that  the  antbor  of  thto  hUtm 

alluded  here  to Qore,  of  Trlng,  and  Lady  Ifaiy  Ooii^ 

ton ;  but  others  with  more  probaUUty  haTa  saf«vad  Ai  ■» 
notator,  that  the  letter  reftrrad  to  Sb>  Aabnaa  Oowliy  «d 
his  lady.  Bee  TaL,  ed.  1788,  rr.  Sro.,  toL  V,  ^dllloMl  BOlH^ 
p.  405  and  406.  N.  B.  This  ironmongar  wangad  Ml  ■■■• 
from  Crowley  to  Crawley,  a  foUy  whk&  saaau  to  ba  iMIsaM 
here  by  the  change  of  AnTll  Into  Airll,  absasd^  BSit  ly  Mi 
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dignilT  amonff  mj  eitj  neighbors  by  the  name  of 
Sir  John  AnTil.    Being  in  mj  temper  ver^  ambi- 
tioui,  I  waa  now  bent  upon  making  a  family,  and 
accordinglj  resolved  that  my  descendants  should 
^▼e  a  dash  of  good  blood  in  thoir  veins.    In 
order  to  Uiis,  I  made  love  to  the  Lady  Mary  Odd- 
ly, an  indigent  young  woman  of  quality.     To 
cut  abort  the  marriage-treaty,  I  threw  her  a  carte 
hUnrhigWB  our  newspapers  call  it,  desiring  her  to 
write  QDon  it  her  own  terms.    She  was  very  con- 
ciae  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that  the  dis- 
ponl  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my 
fimily  ahould  be  entirely  in  her  hands.     Her 
fitfher  and  brothers  appeared  exceedingly  averse  to 
this  match,  and  wouM  not  see  me  for  some  time  : 
but  at  present  are  to  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine 
with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  borrowed 
considerable  sums  of  me ;  which  my  Lady  Mary 
Tery  often  twits  me  with,  when  she  would  show 
me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.    She  had  no 
portion,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  but  what  she  wanted 
m  fortune  she  inakes  up  in  spirit.    She  at  first 
changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and  at  pres- 
ent writes  herself  Mary  Enville.     I  have  had 
■oroe  children  by  her,  whom  she  has  christened 
with  the  surnames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she 
tells  me,  to  wear  out  the  homeliness  of  their  pa- 
lentage  by  the  father's  side.    Our  eldest  son  is 
the  honorable  Oddhr  Enville,  Esq.,  and  our  eldest 
daughter  Harriet  Enville.    Upon  her  first  coming 
into  my  family,  ahe  turned  off  a  parcel  of  very 
careful  servants  who  had  been  lon^  with  me,  and 
introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  black-a- 
moors,  and  three  or  four  very  njutccl  fellows  in 
laced  liveries,  beside  her  Frencn  woman,  who  is 
perpetually  inaking  a  noise  in  the  house  in  a 
taoffuase  which  nobody  understands,  except  my 
Lady  Mary.    She  next  set  herself  to  reform  every 
room  in  my  house,  having  glazed  all  my  chimney- 
piceea  with  looking-glasses,  and  planted  every 
comer  with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  ob- 
liged to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
pjeatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for  fear  of 
nulling  some  of  our  brittle  furniture.    She  mskos 
an  illumination  onoe  a  week  with  wax  candles  in 
one  of  our  largest  rooms,  in  order  as  she  phrases 
it,  to  see  company ;  at  which  time  she  always 
desires  me  to  oe  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  to 
the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  amon^ 
her  visitanta  of  quality.    Her  footmen,  as  I  told 
yon  before,  are  such  Dcaux,  that  I  do  not  much 
care  for  asking  them  questions ;  when  I  do,  they 
answer  with  a  aaucy  frown,  and  say  that  every- 
thing which  I  find  fault  with  was  done  by  ray 
Lady  Mary's  order.     She  tells  me  that  she  in- 
teiKU  they  shall  wear  swords  with  their  next 
liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of 
two  or  three  persons  of  quality  hanging  behind 
the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.    As  soon  as 
the  first  honey  moon  was  over,  I  represented  to  her 
the  unreasoiiablenesa  of  those  daily  innovations 
which  ahe  made  in  my  family:  but  she  told  me,  I 
was  no  longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John 
Anvil,  but  as  her  husband;  and  added  with  a 
frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she  was. 
I  was  surprised  to  be  treated  thus,  after  such 
familiarities  as  had  passed  between  us.    But  she 
baa  sinee  given  me  to  know,  that  whatever  freedoms 
she  may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in 
general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  her  birth  and  quality.    Our  children  have  been 
trained  up  from  their  infancy  with  so  many  ac- 
counts 01  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know 
the  stories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has 
produced.    Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such-a- 
ooe  eommanded  in  tnch  a  sea-engagement,  that 
their  great-gnindfather  bad  ahorae  ahot  undsr  him 


at  Edge-hill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of 
Buda,  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at 
court  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  with  abund- 
ance of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature.  I  was 
the  other  day  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a 
question  of  my  little  daughter  Harriet,  who  aaked 
me,  with  a  great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never 
told  her  of  the  generals  and  admirals  that  had 
been  in  my  fami^?  As  for  my  eldest  son.  Oddly, 
he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if 
he  does  not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  go  near  to 
disinherit  him.  He  drew  his  sword  upon  me 
before  ho  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  me  that  he 
expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman :  upon  my 
offering  to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady 
Mary  stepped  in  between  us,  and  told  me  I  ouffht 
to  consider  there  was  some  difference  between  nis 
mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding  out 
the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of 
my  children,  thoueh,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little 
chubfaced  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I  durst 
say  so;  but  what  most  ansers  me,  when  she  seea 
me  playing  with  any  of  tnem  upon  my  knee,  ahe 
has  De^ged  me  more  than  once  to  converse  wiUi 
the  children  as  little  as  possible,  that  they  may 
not  learn  any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

"  You  must  further  know,  since  I  am  opening 
my  heart  to  you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  supe- 
rior in  sense,  as  she  is  in  quality,  and  therefore 
treats  me  as  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does 
not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in  my 
own  business,  sets  mo  right  in  points  of  trade, 
and  if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  ships 
at  sea,  wonders  that  I  will  dispute  with  her,  when 
I  know  very  well  that  her  great-grandfather  waa 
a  flaK-officer. 

"  To  complete  my  suflGarings,  she  has  teased  me 
for  this  quarter  of  a  year  last  past  to  remove  into 
one  of  the  Bqua^(^H  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
promising,  for  my  encouragement,  that  I  shall 
nave  as  good  a  cock-loft  as  any  g(*ntlenian  in  the 
square ;  to  which  the  Honorable  Oddly  Enville, 
Esq.,  always  adds,  like  a  jack-a-napes  as  he  is, 
that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as  near  the  court  as  poa- 
sible. 

"  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much  out  of 
my  natural  element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way 
of'^life  I  would  be  content  to  begin  the  world 
again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil:  but,  alas  I  I  am 
in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
great  sorrow  of  heart, 

'*  Your  humble  Servant, 

L.  *        "  JoBN  Envillb,  Kn't." 
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DlTenum  viUo  ritlum  prope  mi^iu. 

IIoi.  1  Ep.  ZTiU,  6. 

Another  lUling  of  the  nUnd, 

Umter  than  this,  of  quite  a  dIfliBrent  kind.— Poounr. 

"Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  Whin  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  the 
relations  arising  from  it,  methinks  you  should 
take  care  to  leave  no  fault  unobserved  which  con- 
cerns the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vexation 
that  I  have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wedded 
couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of  being  often 
enouffh  alone  together,  and  are  ftirced  to  quarrel 
and  Be  fond  b^orc  company.  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady,  in  a  room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever 
saying  something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and  that 
but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole  company 
stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  susnense,  for  fear 
of  their  falling  into  extremitiet"  'v  could 

not  be  preaent  at.    On  the  otiM  "^ud^ 
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and  his  pretty  spouBe,  wherever  thej  come,  arc 
billing  and  cooing  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  think 
must  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them.  Cannot 
yon  possibly  propose  a  mean  between  being  wasps 
and  doves  in  public?  I  should  think,  if  you  ad- 
Tised  to  hate  or  love  sincerely  it  would  be  better; 
for  if  they  would  be  so  discreet  as  to  hate  from 
the  very  bottoms  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion 
vould  he  too  strong  for  little  gibes  every  moment; 
and  if  they  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  valor 
which  dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  wannth  like 
that  of  life-blood,  they  would  Aot  be  so  impatient 
of  theirpassions  as  to  fall  into  observable  fond- 
ness. Tliis  method,  in  each  casKj,  would  save  ap- 
pearances; but  as  those  who  offend  on  the  fond 
side  are  much  the  fewer,  I  woiild  have  you  be^in 
with  them,  ai)d  go  on  to  take  notice  of  a  most  im- 
pertinent license  married  women  take,  not  only  to 
be  very  loving  to  their  spouses  in  public,  but  also 
make  nauseous  allusions  to  private  familiarities, 
and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  lady  of  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion, you  must  know,  in  the  world;  and  withal 
very  much  a  physician.  Upon  the  stren^h  of 
these  two  qualities  there  is  notliing  she  will  not 
speak  of  belore  us  virgins;  and  she  every  day  talks 
with  a  very  grave  air  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  very 
improper  so  much  as  to  be  hinted  at,  but  to  obvi- 
*  ate  the  greatest  extremity.  Those  whom  they  call 
good  bodies,  notable  people,  hearty  neighbors, 
and  the  purest,  goodest  company  in  tne  world,  are 
the  great  offenders  in  this  kind.  Here  I  think  I 
have  laid  before  you  an  open  field  for  pleasantry; 
and  hope  you  will  show  tnesc  people  tnat  at  least 
they  are  not  witty;  in  which  you  will  save  from 
many  a  blush  a  daily  sufferer,  who  is  very  much 
your  most  humble  Servant, 

"busannah  lovewobth." 

"  Me.  Spectatob, 

"In  yours  of  Wednesday,  the  30th  past,  you 
and  your  correspondents  are  very  severe  on  a  sort 
of  men,  whom  you  call  male  coquets;  but  without 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than  that 
of  paying  a  shallow  compliment  to  the  fair  sex, 
by  accusing  some  men  of  imaginary  faults,  that 
the  women  may  not  seem  to  be  the  more  faulty 
sex;  though  at  the  same  time  you  suppose  there 
are  some  so  weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine 
things  and  false  addresses.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  your  design  is  to  debar  tlie  8cxe8  the 
benefit  of  each  otlicr's  conversation  within  the 
rules  of  honor;  nor  will  yon,  I  dare  say,  recom- 
mend to  them,  or  encourage  the  common  tea-table 
talk,  much  less  that  of  politics  and  matters  of 
state,  and  if  these  are  foruidden  subjects  of  dis- 
course, then  as  long  as  there  tire  any  women  in 
the  world  who  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  them- 
selves praised,  and  can  bear  the  si^ht  of  a  man 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  so  long  I  shall  make  no 
wonder  that  there  are  those  of  the  other  sex  who 
will  pay  them  those  impertinent  humiliations. 
We  should  have  few  people  such  fools  as  to  prac- 
tice flattery,  if  all  were  so  wise  as  to  despise  it. 
I  do  not  deny  but  you  would  do  a  meritorious  act, 
if  you  coulcf  prevent  all  impositions  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  young  women;  but  I  must  confess,  I 
do  not  apprehend  you  have  laid  the  fault  on  the 
proper  persons ;  and  if  I  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  your  pardon. 
Such  of  the  sex  as  are  raw  and  innocent,  and 
most  exposed  to  tliese  attacks,  have,  or  their  pa- 
rents are  much  to  blame  if  they  have  not,  one  to 
advise  and  euard  them,  and  are  obliged  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  them ;  but  if  Uiese,  who 
ought  to  hinder  men  from  all  opportunities  of  this 
•ort  of  conversation,  instead  of  that  encourage 
Mod  promote  it,  the  suspicion  is  very  ju&t  that 


there  are  some  private  reasons  for  it;  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine  on  which  side  a  put 
is  then  acted.  Some  women  there  are  who  are  ar* 
rived  at  years  of  discretion,  I  mean  an  got  ofaLf. 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  goTemon,  Maa 
are  set  up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to 
these  attempts;  but  if  these  are  prevailed  upon, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  tile  fault  upoa  them, 
that  their  wisdom  is  not  grown  with  their  years. 
My  client,  Mr.  Strephon,  whom  you  summoned 
to  declare  himself,  eives  you  thanks  howeyer  for 
your  warning,  and  begs  tne  favor  only  to  enla^ 
nis  time  for  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of  the  tern, 
and  then  he  will  appear  gratis,  and  praj  no  day 
over.  "  Yours, 


n 


"Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  was  last  night  to  visit  a  lady  whom  I  mvih 
esteem,  and  always  took  for  my  friend  ;  but  met     < 
with  so  \-ery  different  a  reception  Irom  what  I  ex- 
pected, that  I  cannot  help  appljiaff  myself  to  yoa   ' 
on  this  occasion.    In  the  room  offiaat  civility  and 
familiarity  I  used  to  be  treated  with  by  her,  an 
affected  strangeness  in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in 
her  behavior,  plainly  told  me  I  was  not  the  wd-  ^ 
come  guest  which  the  rec^ard  and  tenderness  dMfS 
has  so  often  expressed  lor  me  ^ave  me  reason  to 
flatter  myself  to  think  I  was.    Sir,  this  is  certainly 
a  great  fault,  and  I  assure  you  a  rery  common 
one;  therefore  I  hope  you  wdl  think  it  a  fit  sub* 
ject  for  some  part  or  a  Spectator.    Be  pleased  to 
acquaint  us  how  we  must  oehave  ourselves  IffMd 
this  valetudinary  friendship,  subject  to  so  many 
heats  and  colds,  and  you  will  obfige, 

"  Sir,  your  humble  Seryant, 

"  MnLAMDA." 

"  Sia, 

"I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the  diG^ 
your  late  Spectators  on  Saturdays  have  given  mt; 
for  they  are  written  in>  the  honest  spirit  of  criti> 
cism,  and  called  to  my  mind  the  following  fov 
lines  I  had  read  long  since  inJi  prologue  to  spUgr 
called  Julius  Caesar,*  which  has  deserved  ahetttf 
fate.  The  verses  are  addressed  to  the  littk 
critics : 


Sliow  your  nniill  talent,  and  let  that 
But  grow  nut  vain  upon  It,  I  adrlae  ve. 
For  every  fbp  can  lind  out  fluilta  in  plaTs; 
You'll  no'or  arrive  at  knowing  whan  to 


T. 


Toon, 

•'D.  0." 


No.  301.]     THURSDAY,  FEB.  14,  HU-li 

Popjdnt  nt  juvenes  vlmre  fonridi 
Multo  non  dne  rian 
Dilapmm  in  dnerei  fiuem. — ^IIoB.  4  Od.  xB^  Sk 

Thai  all  may  laugh  to  aee  that  glaring  UgMi 
Which  lately  iphone  n  ilnroe  and  ht%ht, 
End  in  a  Ktink  at  last,  und  vaidBh  into  nIgliL   AWi 

We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with  anj  HHr 
tic  accomplishments;  either  of  body  or  mindi 
which  have  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the  wwM, 
that  we  endeavor  to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  sot 
in  tlie  power  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  an 
eternally  pursuing  the  same  mcthoda  whidi  M 
procured  us  the  applauses  of  mankind.  It  is  fros 
this  notion  that  an  author  writes  on,  though  ht 
is  come  to  dotage;  without  ever  considering  tkit 
his  memory  is  impaired,  and  that  he  haiA  kit 
that  life,  and  those  spirits,  which  fonnerly  raised 

•A  tragedy  by  William  Alexander,  Bari  of  Mritat*  *^ 
1629,  and  much  the  moat  rtgolsr  ana  dntanllo  plin  flf  tMi 
iMhla  anthor. 
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kU  Duicy,  and  fired  hisimaginmtion.  The  same 
follj  hindera  a  mao  from  submittiDg  his  behavior 
to  his  age,  aud  makes  Clodius,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated daucer  at  five-and-twenty,  still  luve  to  hob- 
bit  in  a  minuet,  though  he  is  past  threescore.  It 
ia  this,  in  a  word,  which  fills  me  town  with  elder- 
ly fops  and  superannuate  coquettes. 

Oaiiidia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  species,  passed  by 
me  yesterday  in  a  coach.  Canidia  was  a  haughty 
beautr  of  flie  last  age,  and  was  followed  by  crow  as 
of  aaorers,  whose  passions  only  pleased  her,  as 
they  saTe  her  opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant. 
^M  tnen  contracted  that  awful  cast  of  the  eye  and 
forbUdinff  frown,  which  she  has  not  yet  laid 
aside,  and  has  still  all  the  insolence  of  beauty 
without  its  charms.  If  she  now  attracts  the  eyes 
of  anjr  beholders,  it  is  only  by  being  remark- 
ably ridiculous;  even  her  own  sex  laugh  at  her 
a£Eectation;  and  the  men,  who  always  enioy  au 
ill-naiured  pleasure  in  seeing  an  imperious  beauty 
bofflUed  and  neglected,  re^d  her  with  the  same 
Mtiafaction  that  a  tX9e  nation  sees  a  tyrant  in  dis- 


Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
callantriea  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
Wely  communicatra  to  me  a  letter  written  by  a 
,Wit  of  that  age  to  his  mistress,  who  it  seems  was 
#]ady  of  Canidia's  humor;  and  though  I  do  not 
■hraTs  approve  of  my  friend  Will's  taste,  I  liked 
this  tetter  so  well  that  I  took  a  copy  of  it,  with 
which  I  shall  hare  present  my  reader: 


«< 


Maajoi, 


"To  Olo«. 


my  waking  thoughts  have  neyer  been 
abto  to  influence  you  in  my  favor,  I  am  resolved 
to  try  whether  my  dreams  can  make  any  impres- 
aion  on  Tou.  To  this  end  1  shall  siye  you  an  ac- 
eoont  of  a  very  odd  one  which  my  fancy  present^ 
to  me  last  night,  within  a  few  hours  after  I  left 
you. 

*'lfethought  I  was  nnacconntably  conveyed 
inlo  the  moat  delicious  place  mine  eyes  ever  be- 
held: it  was  a  larce  yalley  divided  by  a  river  of 
theporestwater  I  nadvrer  aeen.  The  ground  on 
each  aide  of  it  rose  br  an  easy  ascent,  aud  was 
covered  with  flowers  of  an  infinite  variety,  which, 
as  they  were  reflected  in  the  water,  doubled  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  or  rather  formed  an  ima- 
ginary scene  more  beautiful  than  the  real.  On 
each  side  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  lofty  trees, 
whose  boughs  were  loaded  with  almost  as  many 
birds  aa  leaves.    Every  tree  was  full  of  harmony. 

"  I  had  not  gOBa  lar  in  this  pleasant  valley, 
when  I  peroeiyed  that  it  was  terminated  by  a  most 
roaffnificent  temple.  The  structure  was  ancient 
and  regular.  On  the  top  of  it  was  figured  the  god 
Satum,^in  the  same  shape  and  dress  as  the  poets 
usually  represent  Time. 

"As  I  waa  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
by  a  nearer  yiew,  1  was  stopped  by  an  object  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  liefore  discover- 
ed in  the  whole  place.  I  fancy.  Madam,  you 
will  easily  gueaa  that  this  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing but  yourself:  in  reality  it  was  so;  you  lay 
extended  on  the  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  riyer, 
ao  that  yonr  hands,  which  were  thrown  in  a  neg- 
ligent poature,  almost  touched  Uie  water.  Tour 
«yea  were  closed;  but  if  your  sleep  deprived  me 
w  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them,  it  left  me  at 
leisure  to  contemplate  seyeral  other  charms  which 
disappear  when  your  eyes  are  open.  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  tranquillity  you  slept  in,  espe- 
cially when  I  oonsidmd  tlie  uneasiness  you  pro- 
duce in  so  many  others. 

"  While  I  waa  wholly  taken  up  in  these  reflec- 
tiooa,  the  doon  of  the  temple  flew  open,  with  a 
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very  ffreat  noise;  and  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  saw 
two  &ures  in  human  shape,  coming  into  Uie  val- 
ley, upon  a  nearer  survey,  1  found  them  to  be 
Youth  aud  Love.  The  first  was  encircled  with  a 
kind  of  purple  light,  that  spread  a  glory  over  all 
the  place:  tne  other  held  a  flaming  toixh  in  his 
hand.  I  could  observe,  that  all  the  way  as  they 
came  toward  us  the  colors  of  the  flowers  appear- 
ed more  lively,  the  trees  shot  out  in  blossoms,  the 
birds  threw  themselves  into  pairs,  and  serenaded 
them  as  they  passed :  the  whole  face  of  nature 
glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  place  where  you  lay,  than  they 
seated  themselves  on  each  side  of  you.  On  their 
approach  methought  I  saw  a  new  oloom  arise  in 
your  face,  and  new  charms  diffuse  themselves  oyer 
your  whole  person.  You  appeared  more  thui 
mortal;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  continued  fast 
asleep,  though  the  two  deities  made  several  gentle 
efforts  to  awaken  you. 

"After  a  short  time.  Youth  (displaying  a  pair 
of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of) 
flew  off.  Love  still  remained,  aud  holding  the 
torch  which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  your  face, 
you  still  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
glaring  of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awaken- 
ed you ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of 
acknowledgiuff  the  favor  of  the  deity,  ytiu  frowned 
upon  him,  ana  struck  the  torch  out  of  his  hand 
into  the  river.  The  god,  after  having  regarded 
you  with  a  look  that  spoke  at  once  his  pity  and 
displeasure,  flew  away.  Immediately  a  kind  of 
gloom  overspread  the  whole  place.  At,  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  hideous  specter  enter  at  one  end  of 
the  yalley.  His  eyes  were  sunk  into  his  head, 
his  face  was  pale  and  withered,  and  his  skin 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  A*  he  walked  on  the 
sides  of  the  Dank  the  river  iMse,  the  flowers  faded, 
the  trees  shed  their  blossoms,  tlie  birds  dropped 
from  off  the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  By 
these  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Ase.  Yon 
were  seised  with  the  utmost  horror  and  amase- 
ment  at  his  approach.  Y'ou  endeavored  to  have 
fled,  but  the  pnantom  caught  you  in  his  arms.  You 
may  easily  euess  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  still 
too  full  of  the  dreadful  iaea,  I  will  not  shock  you 
with  a  description  of  it.  I  was  so  startled  at  the 
sight,  that  my  sleep  immediately  left  me,  and  I 
found  myself  awake,  at  leisure  to  consider  of  a 
dream  wiiich  seems  too  extraordinary  to  be  with- 
out a  meaning.  I  am.  Madam,  with  the  greatest 
passion, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 
X.  "  most  humbde  Servant,*'  etc. 
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Beoomfaig  ■onowi,  and  s  Tirtnooa  mind 
Mora  loT«l7  In  s  beauteoiui  fonn  ttuhriii'd. 

I  axAD  what  I  give  for  the  entertainment  of  this 
day  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  publish  it 
just  as  it  came  to  my  hands.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  find  there  are  many  guessed  at  for  Emilia. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"If  this  paper  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  ho- 
nored with  a  place  in  your  writings,  I  shall  be  the 
more  pleased,  because  the  character  of  Emilia  is 
not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  one.  I  h^ye  indus- 
triously obscured,  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  oda 
or  two  circumstances  of  no  can!Bfttt«L«ns»,^iX  >Qb» 
person  it  ia  diawu  irom  iii\|^\i\.  i0uSV  \a  co&uifl^A^ 
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and  that  tlie  writer  of  it  mieht  not  be  in  the  least 
aaspected,  and  for  some  oUier  reasons,  I  choose 
not  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter:  but  if,  be- 
aide  the  faults  of  the  composition,  there  be  anj- 
thinjr  in  it  more  proper  for  a  correspondent  than 
the  Spectator  himself  to  write,  I  submit  it  to  jour 
better  judgment,  to  receiye  anj  other  model  jou 
think  fit. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  very  humble  Serrant." 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so  pleasing  a 
prospect  of  human  nature,  as  the  contemplation 
of  wisdom  and  beauty :  the  latter  is  the  peculiar 
portion  of  that  sex  wnich  is  therefore  called  fair ; 
out  the  happy  concurrence  of  both  these  excel- 
lencies in  tne  same  person,  is  a  character  too  celes- 
tial to  be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty  is  an  over- 
weening self-sufficient  thing,  careless  of  providing 
itself  any  more  substantial  ornaments;  nay,  so 
little  does  it  consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too 
often  defeats  itself,  by  betraying  that  innocence, 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable.  As  there- 
fore virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman  appear  more 
beautiful,  so  beauty  makes  a  virtuous  woman 
really  more  virtuous.  While  I  am  considering 
these  two  perfections  gloriously  united  in  one  per- 
son, I  cannot  help  representing  to  my  mind  the 
image  of  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming.  Emilia,  without 
feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the  glow  of  love,  and 
the  tenderness  of  virtuous  friendship?  The  un- 
studied graces  of  her  behavior,  and  the  pleasing 
accents  of  her  tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to 
wish  for  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  tnem;  but  even  her 
smiles  carnr  in  them  a  silent  reproof  to  the  im- 
pulses of  licentiouB  love.  Thus,  though  the  at- 
tractives  of  her  beiqly  play  almost  irresistibly 
upon  you,  and  create  desire,  you  immediately 
stand  corrected,  not  by  the  severity,  but  the  de- 
cency, of  her  virtue.  That  sweetness  and  good- 
humor,  which  is  so  visible  in  her  face,  naturally 
diffuses  itself  into  every  word  and  action :  a  roan 
must  be  a  savage,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Emilia,  is 
not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good,  than  gratify 
himself.  Her  person  as  it  is  thus  studiously  em- 
bellished by  nature,  thus  adorned  with  unpreme- 
ditated graces,  is  a  fit  lodging  for  a  mind  so 
fair  and  lovely;  there  dwell  rational  piety,  modest 
hope,  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Many  of  the  prevaiRng  passions  of  mankind 
do  undieservedly  pass  under  the  name  of  religion; 
which  is  thus  made  to  express  itself  in  action,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  tne  constitution  in  which 
it  resides  ;  so  that  were  we  to  make  a  jud^ent 
from  appearances,  one  would  imagine  religion  in 
some  is  little  better  than  sullenness  and  reserve, 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  despondings  of  a 
melancholy  complexion,  in  others  the  formality 
of  insignificant  unaffecting^  observances,  in  others 
severity,  in  others  ostentation.  In  Emilia  it  is  a 
principle  founded  in  reason,  and  enlivened  with 
nope;  it  does  not  break  forth  into  irregular  fits  and 
sallies  of  devotion,  but  it  is  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent tenor  of  action;  it  is  strict  without  severity; 
compassionate  witliout  weakness;  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  good-humor  which  proceeds  from 
the  understanding,  not  the  effect  or  an  easy  con- 
stitution. 

By  a  ^nerous  sympathy  in  nature,  we  feel  our- 
selves disposed  to  mourn  when  any  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  afflicted ;  but  injured  innocence  and 
beauty  in  distress  is  an  object  that  carries  in  it 
something  inexpressibly  moving;  it  softens  the 
most  manly  heart  with  the  tenderest  sensations 
o(  love  and  compassion,  until  at  length  it  con- 
fesses ita  humanity,  and  flows  out  into  tears. 


Were  I  to  relate  that  pait  of  Emilia'a  life  which 
has  given  her  an  ojpporkinity  of  eoerting  the 
heroism  of  Christianity,  it  would  make  too  sad, 
too  tender  a  story;  but  when  I  consider  her  alone 
in  the  midst  or  her  distresses,  looking  bsjond 
this  gloomy  vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the 
ioys  of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  whuen  I  see 
ner  in  conversation  thoughtless  and  easy,  as  if  she 
were  the  most  happy  creators  in  the  world,  I  am 
transported  with  aamiration.  Surelj  sever  did 
such  a  philosophic  soul  inhabit  such  a  beantsons 
form!  For  beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege 
a^inst  thought  and  reflection ;  it  laaghi  st 
wisdom,  and  will  not  abide  the  gniTity  oT  its  in- 
structions. 

Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia'a  Tirtoes  is 
their  proper  colors,  and  their  dne  propordons, 
love  or  flattery  might  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
drawn  the  picture  larger  than  life;  bat  aa  this  it 
but  an  imperfect  draught  of  so  excellent  a  charae- 
ter,  and  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  hope  to  have  any  in- 
terest i  n  her  person ,  all  that  I  can  say  of  her  is  bnt ». 
partial  praise  extorted  from  Wfb  by  the  prerailiH 
orightuess  of  her  virtues.  So  rare  a  pattern  Jl 
female  excellence  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  bat 
should  be  set  out  to  uie  view  and  imitation  of  tha 
world;  for  how  amiable  does  virtne  appear  thfl^ 
as  it  were,  made  visible  to  us,  in  so  fair  as  Wh 
aoQplel 

Honoria*s  disposition  is  of  a  very  diflSereot  tam: 
her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon  cooqoest  aad 
arbitrary  power.     That  she  has  some  vit  sad 
beauty  nobody  denies,  and  therefore  haa^UfstMB 
of  all  her  acquaintance  as  a  woman  of  tm  wgnt- 
able  person  and  conversation ;  but  (whatever  hor 
husband  may  think  of  it)  that  is  not  snfficicBk  fcr 
Honoris:  she  waves  that  title  to  reapect  aa  a  mesa   \ 
acquisition,  and  demands  veneration  in  tlie  right    { 
of  an  idol ;  for  this  reason,  her  natural  deaiit  of  ^ 
life  is  continually  checked  with  an  ingBallBt 
fear  of  wrinkles  and  old  age.  "^ 

Emilia  cannot  be  suppoMd  ignorant  of  her  mt 
sonal  charms,  though  sne  seems  to  be  ao;  binb 
will  not  hold  her  happiness  upon  ao  preeariov  a 
tenure,  while  her  mind  it  adorned  with  beantiH 
of  a  more  exalted  and  lasting  natore.    When  hi 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  l>eauty  we  saw  hff 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  adorera,  alie  took  as 
pleasure  in  slaughter  and  deatmction,  gave  aa 
false  deluding  hopes  which  might  ineieaae  tbt 
torments  of  her  disappointed  lovers;  bnt  hariag 
for  some  time  given  to  the  decen^  of  a  Tiipi 
coyness,  and  examined  the  merit  dT  their  aefcnd 
pretensions,  she  at  length  nMlfeed  her  own,  bj 
resigning  herself  to  the  ardenjMaaion  of^Bamm 
Bromius  was  then  master  of  many  good  ooaliti* 
and  a  moderate  fortune,  which  was  soon  after  n* 
expectedly  increased  to  a  plenti^il  eatate.    Tlii      . 
for  a  good  while  proved  nis  misfortanes,  ai  it     i 
furnished  his  inexperienced  age  with  the  op|M^      ^ 
tunities  of  evil  company,  and  a  aensual  lifr.  Bt 
might  have  longer  wandered  in  the  Ubjrinthf  of 
vice  and  folly,  had  not  Emilia'a  prudent  cosdoc! 
won  him  over  to  the  government  of  his  Riaa- 
Her  ingenuity  has  been  constantly  employed  ii 
humanizing  his  passions,  and  remiing  his  f^' 
sures.    She  has  snowed  him,  by  her  own  exaapl'^ 
that  virtue  is  consistent  with  decent  treedtm^ 
and  good -humor,  or  rather  that  it  cannot  sub**'! 
without  them.    Her  good  sense  readily  instroctra 
her,  that  a  silent  example,  and  an  eaay  aarf|MBi>S 
behavior,  will  always  be  more  j^rsnasivf  tkm 
the  severity  of  lectures  and  admonitiona;  aad  lh>t 
there  is  so  much  pride  interwoven  into  the  siikc 
of  human  nature,  that  an  obstinate  man  moiK  oslr 
take  the  hint  from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  M* 
vise  and  correct  himself.    Thna  bj  SB  aitfal  tnia 
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«f  managenieiit,  and  vnaeen  persuaftions,  having 
•t  first  brought  him  not  to  dislike,  and  at  length  tu 
be  pleased  with  that  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  borne  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew  how  to 
pnm  and  secure  this  advantage ;  by  approving  it 
•a  hlfl  thought,  and  seconding  it  as  his  proposal. 
Bj  this  means  she  has  gkined  an  interest  in  some 
of  his  leading  passions,  and  made  them  accessory 
to  hia  refinrmation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's  conduct 
which  I  cannot  forbear  meutionins :  to  some,  per- 
liapo,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  a  trifling  in- 
oonilderable  circumstance;  out,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  highly  worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be 
neommeuded  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  sex. 
I  hare  often  thought  wrapping-gowns  and  dirty 
linen,  with  aU  that  huddlod  economy  of  dress 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  "a  mob,"  the 
hane  of  conjugal  love,  and  one  of  the  readiest 
means  imaginable  to  alienate  the  affection  of  a 
linsbond.  especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard 
^■ome  ladies  who  hftve  been  surprised  by  company 
in  such  a  dishabOk,  apologize  for  it  after  this 
manner :  "  Truly,  I  am  ashamed  to  be  caught  in 
this  piekle:  but  my  husband  and  I  were  sitting  all 
•lone  by  ourselves,  and  I  did  not  expect  tu  see 
h  fpood  company."  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine 
ipnment  to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to 
but  he  returns  in  dogged  answers  and  a 
churlish  behavior,  without  Icnowing  what  it  is 
that  puts  him  out  of  humor. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as  little 
iiiailiiiinn  ii  ii  and  neslects  cast  a  blemish  upon  a 
gntX  ouracter ;  ^  so  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even 
among  the  most  intimate  friends,  does  insensibly 
leaoeB  their  resards  to  each  other,  by  creatine  a 
fcmiliarity  too  low  and  contemptible.  She  unaer- 
itnnda  the  importance  of  those  things  which  the 
lity  account  trifles;  and  considers  every- 
I  matter  of  consequence  that  has  the  least 
toward  keeping  up  or  abating  the  affec- 
of  ter  husband:  him  sne  esteems  as  a  fit  ob- 
taflHto  employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing,  because 
he  h  to  be  pleased  for  life. 

By  the  rielp  of  theoe,  and  a  thousand  other 
imvtf>}f^^  arts,  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to  practice 
than  for  another  to  express,  by  the  obstinacy  of 
her  ffoodness  and  unprovoked  submission,  in  spite 
of  ul  her  afflictions  and  ill-usase,  Bromius  is 
become  a  man  of  sense  and  a  kind  husband,  and 
Emilia  a  happy  wife. 

Ye  guardian  annls,  to  whose  care  Heaven  has 
Intrusted  its devSmilia,  euide  her  still  forward 
in  the  paths  of  fhtae,  defend  her  from  the  inso- 
lence and  wroDga  ti  this  undiscerning  world :  at 
len^lh,  when  we  must  no  more  converse  with  such 
punty  on  earth,  lead  her  gently  hence,  innocent 
and  unreprovable,  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
eaay  transition  from  what  she  now  is,  she  may 
ahine  forth  an  angel  of  light. — T. 
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-Tokt  hM  nib  hM  vUerl, 


Jodldi  ufutum  qiuB  noo  flomiidAt  seomen. 

Uoa.,  An.  PMt,  Tar.  368. 

Bonn  dMWM  Um  dewMt  Ugbt, 
Aad  boldly  ehsllsog*  tbt  owst  plwring  aye. 

Boscomoif. 

I  UATE  seen,  in  the  irorks  of  a  modem  philoso- 
pher, a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun.  M^  last 
>r  of  tne  iSsults  and  blemishes  in  Milton's 
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tise  Lost  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
le  nature.    To  pursue  the  illnsion :  as  it  is  ob- 
red  that  amon|^  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous 
bodj  aboTe-mentioMd  then  an  some  which  glow 


more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  liffht  than 

others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  shown 

Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I 

shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  such  beauties 

as  appear  to  me  more  exquisite  than   the  rest. 

Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  poem  in 

the  following  verses: 

0£  man'*  flnt  difobedlimce,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  trea,  wboae  mortal  tanta 
Broagfat  death  into  the  world  and  all  oor  woe^ 
With  loaa  of  Kden,  till  one  greater  man 
Heritore  lu,  and  regain  the  biiMful  seat, 
Sfaig,  heaTenly  Huae  I 

These  lines  are,  perhaps,  as  plain,  simple,  and 
unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  tery 
properly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in 
those  books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  repre- 
sented  as  operating  after  a  particular  manner  in 
the  first  proauction  of  nature.  This  whole  ezor* 
dium  rises  very  happily  into  noble  lan^uai^  and 
sentiments,  as  1  think  the  transition  to  uic  fable  it 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which  tne 
angels  lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow 
and  fall  from  heaven,  before  thev  could  recover 
either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  divi- 
sion of  hell  into  seas  of  fire,  ana  into  firm  ground 
impregnated  with  the  same  furious  element,  with 
that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of 
Hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of 
the  same  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  tt)eech  and  descrip- 
tion of  Satan,  who  is  one  sf  tne  principal  actors 
in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a 
full  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge, 
obstinacy,  despair,  and  impenitencis  are  all  of 
them  very  artfully  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  passions 
which  discover  tnemselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole 
part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with 
such  incidents,  as  are  very  apt  to  raise  and  terrify 
the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that 
awakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  pos- 
ture on  the  burning  lake;  his  rising  from  it,  and 
the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear  : 

Thus  flatan  talliing  to  hii  nearest  m»te, 
With  head  np-lifl  abore  the  ware,  and  eyea 
That  uparliling  blas'd,  hii*  other  parte  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood  extended  long  and  large, 

Jmj  floating  many  a  rood 

forthwith  upright  he  ream  tram  off  the  pool 

Hia  mightT  atature ;  on  each  hand  the  flamea 

Ihlr'n  backward  alope  their  pointing  apires,  and  tcSM 

In  bUlowa,  leare  i'  th'  midat  a  hmrrld  Tale. 

Then,  with  expanded  wings  he  ateen  hla  flight 

Aloft,  inoombent  on  the  craaky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weifdit 

Hla  pond'roua  ahield, 

Ethereal  temper,  maasy,  large,  and  nrand. 
Behind  him  oast;  the  broad  drcumfemnee 
Hong  on  hia  shooUera  like  the  moon,  whoaa  orb 
Through  optic  glaaa  the  Tuscan  arUsts  vlaw 
At  er'ning  from  the  top  of  Feaole, 
Or  In  Valdamo,  to  deaory  new  lands, 
BlTera,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spew  (to  equal  whirh  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  NorwMian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  aome  great  admiral,  were  bat  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  stcpa 
Over  the  burning  marl 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen 

angels  that  lay  plunged  and  stupified  in  the  M^ 

of  fire: 

HsoilVdK>\ouA,«hs]LiXi^kaV0^n<ii  «m» 

Ofh^ 
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Bat  there  is  no  single  pasRaee  in  the  whole 
poem  worked  up  to  a  greater  sublimity,  than  that 
wherein  his  person  is  described  in  those  celebrated 
lines : 


-He  aboTe  tbe  rent 


In  shape  and  genture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower,  etc. 

His  sentiments  are  eyerj  way  answerable  to  his 
character,  and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the 
most  exalted  and  most  depraved  nature.  Such  is 
that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of 
torments : 


*UaiI,  horrors !  hail, 


Infernal  world  1  and  thou,  profirandert  hell, 
KecoiTc  thy  now  pomesmr,  one  who  bring* 
A  wind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterward : 


Here  at  leaitt 


We  Rhall  be  tree]  th*  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Hero  for  his  enry :  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  auibltlou,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  tlian  serre  in  heaT'n« 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged 
spirit  uttors  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not 
biff  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader;  (lis  words,  as  the  poet  himself 
describees  them,  l)earing  only  a  "semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance."  He  is,  likewise,  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
Almighty.  "Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he 
puts  on  the  justice,  mercy,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  confesses  his 
omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was 
forceu  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration 
which  could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of 
his  defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance 
of  his  bursting  out  into  tears,  upon  his  survey 
of  those  innumerable  spirits  whom  he  had  in- 
Tolved  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with  himself : 

^He  now  prepar'd 

To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  iialf  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  Attention  held  them  mat«. 
Thrice  he  essay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  soom, 
Tmuts,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  fiorth 

The  leatalogiie  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of 
learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry, 
which  rises  in  a  great  measure  from  its  describing 
the  places  when  thej  were  worshiped,  by  those 
beautiful  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the 
Ancient  poets.  The  author  had,  doubtless,  in  this 
place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list 
of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The  characters  of  Mo- 
loch and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for 
their  respective  speeches  and  behavior  in  the  sec- 
ond and  sixth  books.  The  account  of  Thammuz 
is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we  read 
among  the  aucicuts  of  the  worship  which  was 
paid  to  that  idol; 


-Tbammas  came  nszt  behind, 


Wboee  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
Tlie  Syrian  damKls  to  lament  his  &te 
In  am'ruuB  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  trom  his  natire  rock 
Ban  puri'le  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thunmus  yearly  wounded :  tbe  love  tale 
Infected  8ion*s  daughter  with  like  heat, 
Whoae  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  pordli 
Siekiel  saw ;  whon,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eyes  surrey 'd  tiia  dark  idolatriea 
Of  alienated  Judah 


*This  quotation  from  Milton,  and  the  paragrajdi  ImBiedl- 
ately  following  it  were  not  iu  the  first  publkatkmof  this  paper 
in  folio. 


The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  not« 
on  this  beautiful  passage,  the  account  ffivcn  us  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  wornhip,  and  probably  the  first  occasion 
of  such  a  superstition.  "  We  came  to  a  fair  lam 
river;  doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  as  fa- 
mous for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  la- 
mentation of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune  to  see 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  oceaaion  of  that 
opinion  which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this 
river,  viz:  That  this  stream,  at  eertmin  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is 
of  a  bloody  color;  which  the  heathens  looked 
upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  aympathT  in 
the  river  tor  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  oat  of  which 
this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  ac- 
tually come  to  pass;  for  the  water  was  stained  to 
a  surprising  redness :  and,  as  we  obserred  in  tza- 
veling,  had  discolored  the  sea  a  great  way  into  a 
reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  bj  a  sort  of 
minium,  or  red  earth,  washed XBto  the  river  by  tli 
violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any  ftain  froa 
Adonis's  blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  esplaining  tki 
manner  now  spirits  transform  themselTea  by  coa- 
traction  or  enlargement  of  their  dimensiona,  is  ^ 
troduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  wij  hr 
several  surprising  accideAta  in  tlie  sequel  of  tks 
poem.  There  follows  one  at  the  Tery  end  of  tks 
first  book,  which  is  what  the  French  critica  call 
marvelous,  but  at  the  same  time  probable^  fay  rea- 
son of  the  passa^ge  last  mentioned.  As  soaa  as  the 
infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  tbe  nrahi- 
tudo  and  rabble  of  spirits  immediatelj  ahnuk 
themselves  into  a  smalt  compass,  that  there  milht 
be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  tais 
capacious  hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's  refioenieiit 
upon  this  thought  which  I  most  admire,  and  which 
indeed  is  very  noble  in  itself.  For  ha^Blls  wt, 
that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  amongOM  falba 
spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the  Int 
rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  nmtonJ  dir 
mensions: 

Thus  ineorponal  iplrlta  to  msUMt  txva 
Beduc'd  their  shi^ws  inunense,  and 
Though  without  number,  still  amklit  tta*  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.    But  Ikr  wttUn, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  Uk*  CImh 
The  great  ser^ihio  lords  and  dMrnUia 
In  cloee  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demi^^ods  on  golden  Mttti, 
Frequent  and  ftill 

The  character  of  Mammon,  md  the  dcacriptioB 
of  the  Pandsmonium,  are  tau  of  beautiea. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  tbe  first  bosk 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  instances  of  thai  nb- 
lime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the  aotbor.  Suck  ii 
the  description  of  Azazers  statnre,  and  tbe  iifa' 
nal  standard  which  he  unfuris;  as  also  of  tb^ 
ghastly  light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  c^ 
another  in  their  place  of  torments : 

The  seat  of  desolatkm,  void  of  Ugkt, 

Sare  wtiat  the  glimmering  of  those  UvU  IlilBSff 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  faUsn  tfg*^ 
when  drawn  up  in  battle  array : 

——The  imiTersal  host  up  sent 

A  shout  that  tore  hell's  oonoave,  aad  buuaJ 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Gbaos  aad  oU  M]|at 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of  kii  i* 
femal  army: 


-lie  through  the 


Darts  his  ezperienc'd  tf^  i 
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TIm  wbd»  batUHoo  Ttovi,  Uudr  order  due, 
Tlielr  ringea  and  stature  as  of  godii, 
Tbeir  number  lai^  he  euma;  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  haird'ning  In  his  strmgth 
Oluries 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the 
*      of  their  swords : 


He  nake;  and  to  oonflrm  hia  words  out  Bew 
Hjlltbns  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  ftxun  the  thighs 
Of  mii^ty  cberuhfin;  the  sadden  hlaie 
Wmt  round  illnmin'd  helL 

The  sudden  production  of  the  PandiBmonium : 

AnroB  out  of  the  earth  a  flUnie  hug* 
Boae  like  an  azhalatton,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  ijmphoniee  and  Toioes  sweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it: 


tfnn  the  ardi'd  roof 


Pendent  br  subtile  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  uunpe  and  biasing  creiwetfl,*  fM 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
▲s  from  a  sky. 

There  are  also  0f?eral  noble  similes  and  allu- 
rions  in  the  first  book  of  "Paradise  Lost.  And  here 
I  must  obiierve,  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to 
tidngs  or  persons,  he  never  (^uits  his  simile  until 
ii  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often 
toeign  to  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The 
resemblance  does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a  line 
or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint  until 
be  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or 
•entiment,  proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
end  t^.mve  it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertain- 
ment trmch  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's 
and  Virgil's  waj  of  writing,  camiot  but  be 
pleased  with  this  kind  of  structure  in  Milton's 
umilitudes.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
Iiead,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formed 
their  tMte  upon  the  quaint  similes  and  little  turns 
of  wit,  vhich  are  so  much  in  vogue  among  modern 
poets,  cannot  relish  these  beauties,  which  are  of  a 
much  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  cen- 
•nre  Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not 
•ee  any  surprising  points  of  likeness.  Monsieur 
Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiat<^d  relish,  and  for 
that  very  reason  has  endeavored  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  which  he 
calls  '*  comparaiMons  a  lon^e  queue,*'  **  long-tailed 
comparisons."  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  on  the 
fir^t  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which  Mon- 
sieur Boilcau  makes  to  Perrauh  on  this  occasion  : 
"  Comparisons,"  aays  he, "  in  odes  and  epic  poi'ms, 
are  not  introduetd  only  to  illustrate  and  emoellish 
the  discourse,  buito  amuse  and  relax  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from 
too  painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  subject, 
and  by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images. 
Homer,  says  he,  excelled  in  this  particular,  whose 
comparisouft  abound  with  such  images  of  nature 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects. 
He  continually  instructs  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  take  notice,  even  in  objects  which  are  every 
day  l«ef<ire  his  eyes,  of  such  circumstances  as  he 
should  not  otherwise  have  observed.  To  this  he 
adds,  ar>  a  maxim  universally  acknowledged, 
"that  it  i-*  not  necessary  in  poetry  for  the  point!> 
of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one  another 
exactly,  bnt  that  a  general  resemblance  is  suffi- 
ci^rnt/and  that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular 
savors  of  the  rhetorician  and  epigrammatist. 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul 


of  each  poem,  so  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable 
variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many  short  fables, 
and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes;  to 
which  you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  meta- 
phors are  so  many  short  similes.  If  the  reader 
considecg  the  comparisons  in  the  first  book  of  Mil- 
ton, of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  levi- 
athan, of  the  bees  swarming  about  their  hive,  of 
the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view  wherein  1  have  here 
placed  them,  he  will  easily  discover  the  great 
Deauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. — L. 


•  CreflM>t.  L  e.,  a  blaaing  lifht  set  on  a  bearon,  in  Frendi 
>ciolsett«."  hecMisa  beaeoos  fimnerly  had  crosses  on  their 
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Vulnus  alit  venis  et  caooo  carpitur  i^. 

Vntu.  i£n.,  It,  2. 

A  latent  fire  preys  on  his  feTerish  veins. 

The  circumstances  of  my  correspondent,  whose 
letter  I  now  insert,  are  so  frequent,  that  1  cannot 
want  compassion  so  much  as  to  forbi>ar  laying  it 
before  the  town.  There  is  something  so  mean 
and  inhuman  in  a  direct  Smithfield  bargain  for 
children,  that  if  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and 
observes  the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not 
only  wish  him  success,  but  also  tliat  it  may  ani- 
mate others  to  follow  his  example.  1  know  not 
one  motive  relating  to  this  life  which  could  pro- 
duce so  many  honorable  and  worthy  actions,  as 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  woman  of  merit.  There 
would  ten  thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honest 
ambition  be  pursued  by  young  men,  wliu  U^ieved 
that  the  persons  admired  had  value  enough  for 
their  passion  to  attend  the  event  of  their  good 
fortune  in  all  their  applications,  in  order  to  make 
their  circumstances  fall  in  witli  the  duties  they 
owe  to  themselves,  their  fuailies,  and  their  coun- 
try. All  these  relations  a  man  should  think  of 
who  intends  to  go  into  the  state  of  mairiagc,  and 
expects  to  make  it  a  state  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. 

"Mb.  Spxctatob, 

'*  I  have  for  some  years  indulged  a  passion  for  a 
voung  lady  of  age  and  quality  suitable  to  my  own, 
out  very  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  parents  (how  justly  1  leave  you  to 
judge)  to  make  all  regards  give  way  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  wealth.  From  this  one  consideration 
it  is,  that  1  have  concealed  the  ardent  love  I 
have  for  her;  but  1  am  beholden  to  the  force  of 
my  love  for  many  advantages  which  1  reaped  from 
it  toward  the  better  conduct  of  my  life.  A  certain 
complacency  to  all  the  world,  a  strong  desire  to 
oblige  wherever  it  lay  in  my  power,  and  a  cir- 
cumsiK'Ct  behavior  in  all  my  words  and  actions, 
have  rendered  me  more  particularly  ucceplable  to 
all  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had 
the  same  good  effect  upon  my  fortune,  and  1  have 
increased  in  riches,  in  proportion  to  my  advance- 
ment in  those  arts  which  make  a  man  agreeable 
and  amiable.  1'here  is  a  certain  sympathy  which 
will  tell  my  mistress  from  these  ciicumstances, 
that  it  is  1  who  wrote  this  for  her  reading,  if  you 
will  please  to  insert  it.  There  is  not  a  downright 
enmity,  but  a  great  coldness  between  our  parents; 
so  that  if  either  of  us  declared  any  kind  senti- 
ments for  each  other,  her  friends  would  be  very 
backward  to  lay  an  oblii^ation  upon  our  family, 
and  mine  to  receive  it  from  hers.  Under  these 
delicate  circumstances  it  is  no  ea.sy  matter  to  act 
with  safety.  I  have  no  reason  to  fancy  my  mis- 
tress has  any  regard  for  me,  but  frt>iii  a  verv  dis- 
interested value  which  I  have  for  her.  if  from 
any  hint  in  any  future  paf>er  of  vours  ghc  gives 
me  the  least  encouragement,  I  ooubt  x^ol  but  I 
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shall  ftarmonnt  all  other  difficulties;  and  inspired 
by  BO  noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  fortune, 
M  the  belief  she  is  to  be  concerned  in  it,  I  will 
not  despair  of  receiving  her  one  day  from  her 
father's  own  hand. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  • 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"  Clttandee." 


<f 


To  HIS  WoasHiP  THE  Sfkctatoe. 


"The  humble  petition   of   Anthony  Title-page, 
stationer,  in  tuc  center  of  Lincolu's-inn -fields. 

**  Showeth, 

**  That  your  petitioner  and  his  forefathers,  have 
been  sellers  of  l>ooks  for  time  immemorial :  that 
your  petitioner's  ancestor,  Crouchback  Title-psffC, 
was  tne  finst  of  that  vocation  in  Britain;  wno 
keepinij:  his  station  (in  fair  weather)  at  the  corner 
of  Lothbury,  was,  by  way  of  eminency,  called 
'The  Stationer/  a  name  which  from  him  all  suc- 
ceeding booksellers  have  affected  to  bear:  that  the 
ttation  of  your  petitioner  and  his  father  has  been 
in  the  place  of  nis  present  settlement  ever  since 
that  squan;  has  been  built:  that  your  petitioner 
has  formerly  had  the  honor  of  your  worship's 
custom,  and  hopes  you  never  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  your  pennyworths :  that  particularly  he 
■old  you  your  first  Lilly's  Grammar,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Wit's  Commonwealth,  almost  as  good 
as  new :  moreover,  that  your  first  rudi mental 
enays  in  spectatorship  were  made  in  your  peti- 
tioner's shop,  where  you  often  practiced  for  hours 
together,  sometimes  on  the  little  hieroglyphics 
dUier  gilt,  silvered,  or  plain,  which  the  Egyptian 
woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  shop  had  wrought 
in  gingerbread,  and  sometimes  on  the  English 
youths  who  in  sundry  places  there  were  exer- 
cising themselves  in  the  traditional  sports  of  the 
field. 

"  From  these  considerations  it  is;  that  your  pe- 
titioner is  encouraged  to  appljr  himself  to  you, 
and  to  proceed  humoly  to  acquaint  your  worship, 
that  he  has  certain  intelligence  that  you  receive 
great  numbers  of  defamatory  letters  designed  by 
Uicir  authors  to  be  published,  which  you  throw 
aside  and  totally  neglect:  Tour  petitioner  there- 
fore prays,  that  you  will  please  to  bestow  on  him 
those  refuse  letters,  and  he  hopes  by  printing 
them  to  get  a  more  plentiful  provision  for  his 
fkmily;  or,  at  the  worst,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
sell  tncm  by  the  pound  weight  to  his  good  cus- 
tomers the  pastiy-cooks  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

"And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  etc. 


« 
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"  The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew  Ladylove, 
of  Round-court,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  iu  belialf  of  himaelf  and  neigh- 
bors. 

"Showeth, 

"That  your  petitioners  have,  with  great  indus- 
tiT  and  npplic.'ition,  arrivc<l  at  the  most  exact  art 
of  invitiUioii  or  entR«aty:  that  by  a  bes(>eching  air 
and  ptT.sua«4ivi»  address,  they  have  for  many  years 
last  past  peaceably  drawn  in  every  tenth  passen- 

Sr,  whetner  they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their 
ops,  to  come  in  and  buy;  and  frum  that  softness 
of  behavior  have  arrived  ainon;r  tradesmen  at  the 
gentle  appellation  of  *The  Fawners.' 

"  That  therii  have  of  late  set  up  among  us  cer- 
tain persona  from  Monmoath  striH't  and  Long-lane, 
who  Dy  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  Voudness 


of  their  throats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all  pas- 
Kengers  fn>ni  your  said  petitioners ;  from  wnich 
violence  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
•The  Worriers.' 

"  That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive passengers  with  a  submissive  bov,  and 
repeat  with  a  gentle  voice,  'Ladies,  what  do  yoa 
want?  pray  look  in  here;'  the  worriers  reach  oat 
their  hands  at  pistol-shot,  and  seise  the  customeii 
at  arms'  length. 

"  That  while  the  fawners  strain  and  relax  the 
muscles  of  their  faces,  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  spinster  in  a  colored  scarf  and  a  hand- 
maid in  a  straw  hat,  the  worriers  use  the  saoM 
roujfhness  to  both,  and  prevail  upon  the  easiness 
of  the  passengers,  to  the  impoveriahment  of  your 
petitioners. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  hamblr  pray, 
that  the  worriers  may  not  be  permitted  to  inaabit 
the  politer  parts  of  the  town;  and  that  Round- 
court  may  remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a 
more  soft  education. 

"And  your  Petitioners/'  ete. 

*«*  The  petition  of  the  Xew-exchange,  coneem- 
ine  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling,  and  pattioF 
lany  valuing  gooas,  by  the  complexion  of  thi 
seller,  will  be  considered  on  another  occaaionj—- T. 
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Mod  tali  auxiUo,  nto  dtftnaoiflNW  isUs 
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TheM  timet  want  otlitr  aids^— DaTMOi. 

Oua  late  newspapers  being  full  of  the  proved 
now  on  foot  in  the  court  of  France  for  establuh- 
in^  a  political  academy,  and  I  myself  having  re- 
ceivedf  letters  from  several  virtuosos  aiWNiff  mj 
foreign  correspondents,  which  ^ve  some  ligu 
into  Biat  affair,  I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
this  day's  speculation.    A  general  account  of  this 

{>roject  may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
ast  Friday,  in  the  following  woras,  translstod 
from  the  Gfazette  of  Amsterdam : 

ParU,  February  12.  "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the 
King^  has  resolved  to  establish  a  new  academy  Ibr 
politics,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  ministtf 
and  secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector.  Six 
academicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  pro- 
per talents,  for  beginning  to  form  this  acadeBjy» 
into  which  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age:  they  must  likewise  hcft 
each  an  estate  of  two  thousand  lirres  a  year,  either 
in  possession,  or  to  come  to  them  hy  inheritanee. 
The  King  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  thoa- 
sand  livres.  They  are  likewise  to  have  able  &■•■ 
ters  to  teach  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  ts 
instruct  them  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  slliiiK*. 
and  others,  which  have  been  made  m  several  sgtt 
past.  These  members  are  to  meet  twice  a  wc^ 
at  the  Louvre.  From  this  seminary  are  to  be 
chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degntt 
may  advance  to  higher  employments." 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  tte 
terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who  have  tf- 
pearcd  in  that  nation  of  late  years  have,  on  tw 
contrary,  renderiHl  it  either  the  pity  or  coutcnpt 
of  its  neighbors.  The  cardinal  erected  that 
famous  academy  which  has  carried  all  the  ptfti 
of  p<»lite  learning  to  the  greatest  height.  Hii 
chief  design  in  that  institution  was  to  divert  tht 
men  of  genius  fn>m  meddling  with  politicly,  s  pro- 
vince in  which  he  did  not  care  to  nave  anyoM 
else  interfen>  with  him.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
Marc^uis  do  Torcy  seems  itMilwd  to  make  scvcnl 
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jdong  mm  in  France  as  wise  a»  himself,  and  is 
therefore  taken  op  at  present  in  establishing  a 
nursery  of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be 
erected  a  seminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who 
are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  to  be  dispatched  into  foreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state:  but  as  tne 
news  of  this  last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirm- 
ed, I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  so  successfully  by  the  enemy, 
their  generals  were  many  of  them  transformed  into 
ambauadora;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
commanded  in  the  present  war,  has  it  seems, 
brought  so  little  honor  and  advantage  to  their 
mat  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to  trust  his  af- 
faire no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very 
Much  deserve  our  attention.  The  students  are  to 
have  in  possession  or  reversion,  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the 
present  exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one 
nundred  and  twenty -six  pounds  English.  This, 
with  the  royal  allowance  of  a  thousand  livres, 
will  enable  tnem  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and 
snuff;  not  to  mention  newspapera,  pens  and  ink, 
was  and  wafera,  with  the  like  necessaries  for 
politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five-and-twenty  before 
he  caa  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  aca- 
demy,  though   there  is  no  question   but  many 

Eive  persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who 
ve  been  constant  readere  of  the  Paris  Qazette, 
will  be  glad  to  be^in  the  world  anew,  and  enter 
themselves  upon  this  list  of  politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen 
is  to  ba  undo*  the  direction  of  six  professore,  who, 
it  seena,  are  to  be  speculative  statesmen,  and 
drawn  out  of  the  boay  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  masters,  according  to  mv  private 
lettera,  are  to  have  the  following  parts  allotted  to 
them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state 
Imrdemain;  as  how  to  take  off  the  impression 
of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open  a  letter,  to  fold 
it  up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art.  When  the  students  have  ac- 
complished themselves  in  this  part  of  their  pro- 
fesaion,  ther  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  seeona  inttnietor,  who  is  a  kind  of  posture- 
master. 

This  artist  ia  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judi- 
ciously, to  shrug  up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious 
case,  to  oonnive  with  either  eye,  and  in  a  word, 
the  whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  Kort  of  laugu  age-master,  who  is 
to  instruct  them  in  a  style  proper  for  a  minister 
in  his  ordinary  discourse.  And  to  the  end  Uiat 
tliis  college  of  statesmen  may  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  mike  use 
of  it  in  their  common  conversations,  before  they 
are  employed  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs. 
If  one  of  them  asks  another  what  o'clock  it  is,  Uie 
otiier  is  to  answer  him  indirectlv,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  tuni  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to 
change  a  louisd'or,  ne  must  beg  time  to  consider 
of  it.  If  it  be  iuquire«l  of  him  whether  the  King 
is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in  a 
whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  last  Ga- 
xeitc,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to 
reply  that  he  has  not  yet  read  it;  or  if  he  does  not 
care  for  explaining  hihiself  so  far,  he  needs  only 
draw  up  hit  brow  ift  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left 
ahouldcr.  .  '  j 


The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art 
of  political  characters  and  hieroglyphics;  and  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  perfect  also  in  this  prac- 
tice, they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one  another 
(though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machi- 
avel)  which  is  not  written  in  cipher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
chosen  out  of  the  society  of  Jesuite,  and  is  to  be 
well  read  in  the  controversies  of  probable  doc- 
trines, mental  reservation,  and  the  nghU  of  prin- 
ces. This  learned  man  is  to  instruct  them  in  the 
mmmar,  syntax,  and  construing  part  of  Treaty 
Latin;  how  to  distin^ish  between  the  spirit  and 
the  letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the  same 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  oblifi;ation  upon  any 
prince  in  Europe,  different  from  that  whicn  it  lays 
upon  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  He  is  likewise 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop-holes, 
and  evasions  in  the  most  solemn  compacto,  and 
particularly  a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jesuite,  namely, 
that  contradictory  interpretstions  of  the  same  arti- 
cle may  both  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufficiently  Improved 
by  these  several  instructora,  they  are  to'  receive 
their  last  polishing  from  one  who  is  to  act  among 
them  as  master  of  tlie  ceremonies.  This  gentle- 
man is  to  eive  them  lectures  upon  the  important 
pointo  of  Uie  elbow -chair  and  the  stair-head,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  different  situations  of  the 
right  hand,  and  to  fumi^  them  with  bows  and 
inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and  propor- 
tions. In  short,  this  professor  is  to  eive  the  soci- 
ety their  stiffeninjif,  and  infuse  into  ueir  mannere 
that  beautiful  political  starch,  which  may  qualify 
them  for  levees,  conferences,  visite,  and  make 
them  shine  in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look 
upon  as  trifles. 

1  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulan, 
which  are  to  oe  observed  in  this  societv  of  un- 
fledpped  statesmen;  but  I  must  confess,  haa  1  a  son 
of  iive-and-twenty,  that  should  take  it  into  his 
head  at  that  age  to  set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think 
I  should  go  near  to  disinnerit  him  for  a  blockhead. 
Beside,  I  should  be  apprehensive  lest  the  same 
arte  which  are  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  between 
potentates,inight  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  beha- 
vior between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  question 
but  these  young  Machiavels  will  in  a  little  time 
turn  their  college  upside  down  with  plots  and 
stratagems,  and  lay  as  many  schemes  to  circum- 
vent one  another  in  a  frog  or  a  salad,  as  they  may 
hereafter  put  in  practice  to  overreach  a  neighbor- 
ingprince  or  state. 

We  are  told  that  the  SparUns,  though  they  pun- 
ished tlieft  in  the  young  men  when  it  was  disco- 
vered, looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it  succeeded. 
Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unsus- 
pected, a  youth  might  afterward  boast  of  it.  This, 
say  Uie  historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  being  imposed  upon,  either 
in  their  public  or  private  negotiations.  Whether 
any  such  relaxations  of  nioruitv,  such  little  jeus 
d'eiprii,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended 
seminary  of  politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  founder. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  fair  warning  given 
us  by  this  doughty  body  of  stetesmen:  and  as 
Sylla  saw  many  Mariuscs  in  Caesar,  so  1  think  we 
may  discover  many  Torcys  in  this  college  of  aca- 
demicians. Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I 
am  afraid  neither  our  Sinynia  nor  St.  James's  will 
be  a  mateh  for  it.  Our  coffee-houses  are,  indeed, 
very  good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these 
our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furvvv*K  c^>\\.%k 
able  envoys  and  secniVar\<ia  «a  s.^  waA<i\xv"^  >>ci%X  \% 
tet  apart  lor  that  put^sft  ^VW  ^«««tN^  wax  Y«tV5,>a.'^ 
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consideration,  espeoiallj  if  we  reiDember  that  our 
country  is  more  lamous  fur  producing  men  of  in- 
tegrity than  statesmen;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
French  truth  and  Britinh  policy  make  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  nothing:  as  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
has  very  well  observea  in  his  admirable  poem  upon 
that  barren  subject. — L. 
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Qnae  forma,  ut  se  tibl  semper 
Impotetr Juv.,  Sat.  ri,  177. 

What  beauty,  or  what  chastity,  can  bear 
So  great  a  price,  if  statvly  and  WTere 
She  still  insults?— Drtdut. 


« 


Sib, 


«( 


Ma.  Spkctatob, 


"  I  WRITE  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  misfor- 
tune which  frequently  happens,  and  therefore  de- 
serves a  consolatory  discourse  on  the  subject.  I 
was  within  this  half-year  in  the  posse.s8ion  of  as 
much  beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any  young 
lady  in  England.  But  my  admirers  have  left  me, 
ana  I  cannot  complain  of  their  behavior.  I  have 
within  that  time  had  the  small-pox :  and  this  face, 
which  (according  to  many  amorous  epistles  which 
I  have  by  me)  was  the  seat  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  woman,  is  now  disfigured  with  scars.  It  goes 
to  the  very  soul  of  me  to  speak  what  I  really 
think  of  ray  face;  and  though  I  think  I  did  not 
overrate  my  beauty  while  I  had  it,  it  has  ex- 
tremely advanced  in  it«  value  with  me,  now  it  is 
lost.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  makes  my 
case  very  particular;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever 
pretended  to  me,  was  and  is  most  in  my  favor,  and 
ne  treats  me  at  present  the  most  unreasonably.  If 
you  could  make  him  return  an  obligation  which  he 
owes  roe,  in  liking  a  person  that  is  not  amiable.  But 
there  is,  I  fear,  no  possibility  of  making  passion 
move  by  the  rules  or  reason  and  gratitude.  But  say 
what  you  can  to  one  who  has  survived  herself, 
and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new  being.  My 
lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my  rivals,  my  rivals  are 
ever  J  day  bewailing  me,  and  1  cannot  enioy  what 
I  am,  by  reason  of  the  distracting  refiection  upon 
what  I  was.  Consider  the  woman  I  was  did  not 
die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  off  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  and  according  to  the  course  of  nature  may 
nave  forty  years  afier-life  to  come.  1  have  nothing 
of  myself  left  which  1  like,  but  that 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

**  Parthxnissa." 

When  T/Ouis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Ramilies,  the  addresses  to  hini  at  that  time  were 
full  of  his  fortitude,  and  they  turned  his  misfor- 
tune to  his  glory;  in  that,  during  his  prosperity, 
he  could  never  nave  manifested  his  heroic  con- 
stancy under  distresses,  and  so  the  world  had  lost 
ihe  most  eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthe- 
iiii»sa's  condition  gives  her  the  same  opportunity: 
and  to  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as  difficult  in  a 
beauty  as  a  hero.  In  the  very  entrance  upon  this 
Work  she  must  burn  all  her  love-lett€»rs;  or  since 
she  is  so  candid  as  not  to  call  her  lovers,  who  fol- 
low her  no  longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  very 
food  beginning  of  a  now  life  from  that  of  a 
beauty,  to  send  thorn  back  to  those  who  wrote 
tliem,  with  this  honest  inscription,  "  Articles  of  a 
msuriage  tmty  broken  otf  by  the  small-pox."  1 
have  known  but  one  instance  whore  a  matter  of 
this  kind  went  on  after  a  like  misfortune,  where 
the  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  wrote  this 
billet  to  her  lover: — 


"  If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had  tliis  terribto 
malady,  pray  come  and  see  me  now:  bat  if  yoa 
sincerely  liked  me,  stay  away,  for  I  am  Doi  tht 
same 

"OomuntM." 

The  lover  thought  there  waa  sometliing  m 
sprightly  in  her  behavior,  that  he  anawered: 

**  Madam, 

*'  I  am  not  obliged  since  yon  are  not  the  wmam 
woman,  to  let  you  know  whether  I  flattered  yoQ  or 
not;  but  1  assure  you  I  do  not,  when  1  teU  yoa  I 
now  like  you  above  all  your  sex,  and  hope  jtm 
will  bear  what  may  l)efall  me  when  we  are  bolli 
j  one.  as  well  as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourself 
j  now  you  are  single;  therefore  1  am  ready  to  take 
such  "a  spirit  for  my  companion  as  soon  as  yoa 
please. 


«< 


If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own  mind 
and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
diminution  of  her  charms;   and   if  she  was  for- 
merly affiH^ted  too  much  with  them,  an  %a8Y  bduk 
vior  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  or  then. 
Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and  you  find  those 
who  have  the  strongest  possession  of  men's  heirti 
arc  not  eininont  for  their  beauty.     You  see  it  otbeB, 
happon  that  tho.se  who  engage  men  to  the  greatest 
violence,  are  such  as  those  who  are  stransers  to 
them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  defective  for 
that  end.     The  fonde.st  lover  I  know,  said  to  ma 
one  day  in  a  crowd  of  women  at  an  entertainiuent 
of  music,  "  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my 
beloved;  that  woman  there,'*continued  he,  smiling 
when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  "  is  her  veiy  picture. 
The  lady  he  showed  me'was  by  much  the  least  n- 
markabte  for  beauty  of  any  in  the  whole  assemblr; 
but  having  my  curiosity  extremely  raised,  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  off  her.    Her  tyes  at  last  vud 
mine,  and  with   a  sudden   surprii^e  h.hc  loobrd 
round  her  to  see  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handsome  that  I  was  gazing  at.     This  littlo  xi 
explained  the  secret.     She  did  not  understand  ber- 
seff  for  the  object  of  love,  and  therefore  she  ▼» 
so.     The  lover  is  a  very  honest,  plain  man;  and 
what  charmed  him  was  a  person  tnat  goes  aloD^ 
with  him  in  the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not  takn 
up  with  herself,  but  sincerely  attentive,  with  t 
ready  and  cheerful  mind,  to  accompany  him  is 
either. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa  for  her  comfort,  thit  tk 
beauties,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  impcr 
tinent  and  disagreeable  of  women.  An  appiio^ 
desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their  0VI 
merit,  and  a  precise  behavior  in  their  general  gob 
duct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beaotun 
All  you  obtain  of  them,  is  granted  to  iroportanitT 
and  solicitation  for  what  did  not  deserve  so  mvA 
of  your  time,  and  you  recover  from  the  poascatiw 
of  It  as  out  of  a  dream. 

You  are  a.shamed  of  the  vagariea  of  fiincy  vhick 
so  strangely  misliKi  you,  and  your  admirat'ionofi 
bt»aiity,  merolv  as  such,  is  inconsistent  withtt<4- 
erable  reflection  upon  yourself.  The  cheerfol 
•^ood-humored  creatures,  into  whose  heads  it 
lu'ver  entered  that  they  could  make  any  man  no- 
happy,  are  the  persons  formed  for  making  iwb 
happy.  There  is  Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jt^. 
raise  paste,  write  n  good  hanii,  keep  an  acrpnnt. 
give  a  reasonable  answer,  and  do  as  she  is  bid: 
while  her  eldest  sister,  Madam  Martha,  is  oat  of 
humor,  has  the  spleen,  learns  by  Tepartl. of  people 
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liglier  qnmlity  Dew  ways  of  being  nneafrjr  and  ' 
tleased;  and  this  happens  for  no  reason  in  the  ' 
Id,  but  that  poor  Liaay  knows  she  has  no  such 
ig  as  a  certain  negligence  that  is  so  becoming; 
i  there  is  not  I  know  not  what  in  her  air;  and 
.  if  she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will 
,  '*  Well  I  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  everj- 
ig  pleases  when  she  speaks  it." 
M  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  g^reat  beauties, 
I  they  will  tell  you  that  they  h^  their  wires 
e  bOuFS  of  ever^  day  they  pass  together.  There 
Mch  a  particularity  forever  affected  by  them 
f  lley  are  encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all 
flay  or  do.  The?  pray  at  public  devotions  as 
r  in  beauties.  Tliey  converse  on  ordinary  oc- 
1008  as  they  are  beauties.  Ask  Belinda  what  | 
is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a  stand  whether  so 
■la beauty  should  answer  you.  In  a  word,  I 
nk,  instead  of  offering  to  administer  coiisola- 
n  to  Partheuissa,  1  sliould  con^atulate  ber  me- 
Borphosis;  and  howcfer  she  thinks  she  was  not 
(least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of  her  charms, 
i  vu  enough  so  to  find  she  may  make  herself  a 
Kh  more  agreeable  creature  in  her  present  ad- 
lity.  The  endeavor  to  please  is  hignly  promo- 
I  by  a  coa%iousDefls  that  the  approbation  of  the 
BOO  you  would  be  agreeable  to.  is  a  favor  you 
Bot  deserve;  for  in  this  case  a.SKurance  of  suc- 
•  is  the  most  certain  way  to  disappointment. 
sd-nature  will  always  supply  the  absence  of 
aly,  but  beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence 
good-uature. 

FOSTBCaiFT. 

Udam,  February  18. 

'  I  have  yours  of  this  day,  wherein  you  twice 
me  not  dii^blige  you,  but  you  must  explain 
nelf  further,  before  I  know'^what  to  do. 
"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

*.  "The  Speotatoe." 
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-Vemtediu,  quid  fbrre  recusent, 


Qnld  valcant  huixierL 

IIOR.,  An.  Poet.,  Ter.  89. 

Often  try  what  weight  you  ran  support, 
And  what  your  ahoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear. 

K0fl00MM05. 

no  well  pleased  with  the  following  letter, 
1 1  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a  disagreeable 
■ent  to  the  puolic : — 

n* 

'  ThoDgh  I  believe  none  of  your  readers  more 
Dire  your  agreeable  mauner  of  working  up 
lea  tun  mvself,  yet  as  3*our  speculations  are 
r  fwellinff  fnto  voluines.  and  will  in  nil  proba- 
tj  pass  ooWD  to  future  a^es.  methinks  I  would 
"•  DO  single  subject  in  them,  wherein  the  ge- 
il  good  of  mankind  is  cuucerued,  left  unfi- 
lled. 

1  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great  impa- 
lee  that  you  would  cnlar^o  upon  the  ordinary 
takes  v£ich  are  committed  in  the  education  oY 
children.  I  the  more  easily  flattered  myself 
t  you  would  one  time  or  other  n'sume  this  con- 
•rmtion,  because  you  tell  us  that  your  16(<th 
ler  was  only  com*p«>sed  «)f  a  few  broken  hints  ; 

finding  niy«elf  hitherto  di'^uppointed,  1  have 
tured  U>  send  you  my  own  tlioughts  on  this 
jcet. 

I  remember  Periclen,  in  his  famous  oration  at 
fnoeral  of  thosi*  Athenian  youn<^  men  who  per- 
m1  in  tte  Samian  expedition,  ha-<  a  thought 
f  moflb  Miilintod  by  several  ancient  critics. 


namely,  that  the  loss  which  the  commonwealth 
suffered  by  the  deHtruction  of  its  youth,  was  like 
the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  spring.  The  prejudice  which  the 
public  sustains  from  a  wrong  education  of  child- 
ren, is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  man- 
ner starves  posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of 
those  persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts  of  life. 

**  1  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juan  Huartes,  a 
Spanish  physician,  entitled  Ezamen  de  Ingenios, 
wnerein  ne  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  firbt  posi- 
tions, that  noUiing  but  nature  can  qualify  a  man 
for  learning;  and  that  without  a  proper  tempera- 
ment for  uie  particular  art  or  science  whicn  he 
studies,  his  utmost  pains  and  application,  assisted 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  do  purpose. 

"  He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of  Tully'g 
son  Marcus. 

"Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son  in  that 
sort  of  learning  which  he  desie:ned  him  for,  sent 
him  to  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  academy  at 
that  time  in  the  world,  and  where  a  vast  concourse, 
out  of  the  most  polite  nations,  could  not  but 
furnish  the  young  gentleman  with  a  multitude  of 
great  examples  and  accidents  that  might  insen- 
sibly have  instructed  him  in  his  design^  studies. 
He  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Cratippus,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age, 
and- as  if  all  the  books  which  were  at  that  time 
written  had  not  been  sufficient  for  his  us«i  he  com- 
posed others  on  purpose  for  him:  notwithstanding 
all  thia,  history  informs  us  tliat  Marcus  proved  a' 
mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature  (who,  it  seems, 
was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality  to  the 
father)  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving  by 
all  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, his  own  endeavors,  ana  the  most  refined 
conversation  in  Athens.  This  author  therefore 
proposes,  that  there  should  be  certain  triers  or 
examiners  appointed  by  the  state,  to  inspect  the 
genius  of  every  particular  boy,  and  to  allot  him 
the  part  that  is  most  suitaule  to  his  natural 
talents. 

**  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us,  that  So- 
crates, who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife,  used  to  say, 
that  as  his  mother,  though  she  was  very  skillful 
in  her  profession,  could  not  deliver  a  woman  un- 
less she  was  first  with  child,  so  neither  could  he 
himself  raise  knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where 
nature  had  not  planted  it. 

"  Accordingly,  the  method  this  philosopher 
took,  of  instructing  his  scholars  by  several  inter- 
rogatories or  questions,  was  only  helping  the 
birth,  and  bringing  their  own  thoughts  to  light. 

"  The  Spani-sh  doctor  above-mentioned,  as  his 
speculations  Krew  more  refined,  asserts  that  every 
kind  of  wit  has  a  particular  science  corrt*sponu- 
ing  to  it,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  be  truly  ex- 
ceilent.  As  to  those  geniuses,  which  may  seem  to 
have  an  equal  aptitude  for  several  things,  he  re- 
gards them  as  so  many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature 
wrought  off  in  haste. 

"There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature 
has  been  so  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
shining  in  some  science  or  other.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain bias  toward  knowled^'  in  every  mind,  which 
may  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  ap- 
plications. 

"  The  story  of  Clavius*  is  very  well  known. 
He  was  entered  in  a  colleen*  of  Jesuits,  and  after 
having  been  tried  at  several  parts  of  learning,  was 
upon  Uie  point  of  being  dismissed  as  a  hopeless 

*ChriMtopher  GlaTiun,  a  ffcomctrkian  and  a«troiioiiier 
uuthur  of  five  Tolumos  In  fbUu,  who  died  at  Komo  In  101:^ 
aged  75. 
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blockhead,  until  one  of  the  fathers  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  an  essay  of  his  arts  in  geometry, 
which,  it  seems,  hit  his  genius  so  luckily,  that  he 
afterward  became  one  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians of  the  age.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
sagacity  of  these  fathers,  in  discovering  the  talent 
of  a  young  student,  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  figure  which  their  order  has  made  in  the 
world. 

"  How  different  from  this  manner  of  education 
is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own  country  I  whore 
DOthins  is  more  usual  than  to  sec  forty  or  fifty 
boys  of  several  ages,  tempers,  and  inclinations, 
ranged  togetlier  in  the  same  class,  employed  upon 
the  same  authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks! 
Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be,  ihey  are  all 
to  be  made  poets,  historians,  and  orators  alike. 
They  aie  all  obliged  to  have  the  same  capacity,  to 
bring  in  the  same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  furnish 
out  the  same  portion  of  prose.  Every  boy  is 
bound  to  have  as  food  a  memory  as  the  captain 
of  the  form.  To  oe  brief,  instead  of  adapting 
studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a  youth,  we  ex- 
pect from  the  young  man,  that  he  should  adapt 
nis  genius  to  his  studios.  This,  I  must  confess,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  instructor  as  to  the 
parent,  who  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
nis  son  is  not  capable  of  performing  as  much  as 
his  neighbor's,  and  that  ne  may  not  make  him 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to. 

"  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than  those 
which  have  gone  before  it  in  any  single  particu- 
lar, it  is  in  that  generous  care  which  seTeiml  well- 
disposed  persons  have  taken  in  the  education  of 
poor  children:  and  as  in  these  charity-schools  there 
18  no  place  left  for  the  overweening  fondness  of  a 
parent,  the  directors  of  them  would  make  them 
Deneficial  to  the  public,  if  thev  considered  the 
precept  which  I  have  been  thus  lon^  inculcating. 
They  miglit  easily,  by  well  examining  the  parts 
of  tnose  under  their  inspection,  make  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  them  into  proper  classes  and  divi- 
sions, and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
study,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  for  profes- 
sions, trades,  handicrafts,  or  service,  by  sea  or 
Und. 

"  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting  in  the 
tliree  great  professions  I 

"  Dr.  South,  complaining  of  persons  who  took 
upon  them  holy  orders,  tnougn  altogether    un- 

aualified  for  the  sacred  function,  sajrs  somewhere, 
lat  many  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit, 
who  miffnt  have  done  his  country  excellent  service 
at  the  plow-tail. 

"In  tike  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar,  might  have  made 
a  very  elegant  watennan,  and  have  shone  at  the 
Temple  stairs,  though  he  can  get  no  business  in 
the  house. 

"  1  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  with  a  right 
education  would  have  been  an  excellent  physi- 
cian. 

"  To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled 
with  sagacious  draymen,  and  politicians  in  liver- 
ies? We  have  several  tailors  of  six  feet  high,  and 
meet  with  many  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  that 
are  thrown  away  upon  a  barber,  when  pi;rhaps  at 
the  same  time  we  sooa  pigmy  porter  reHinij  under 
a  burden,  who  niiglii  have  niaiiiiiced  a  iieeule  with 
much  dexterity,  or  have  t»n:tppecl  his  finders  with 
geat  ease  to  himsi'If,  und  advaulu<^e  to  the  jMiblic. 

"The  Spartans,  though  ihi'v  acted  wiih  the 
spirit  which  I  am  here  speak intj  of,  carried  it 
much  further  than  what  1  propose.  Among  them 
it  was  not  lawful  for  the  tatlier  himi^elf  to  bring 
up  his  children  after  his  own  fancy.  As  koou  as 
they  were  seven  years  old,  they  were  all  listed  in 


several  companies,  and  disciplined  hj  tiie  pablie. 
The  old  men  were  spectators  of  their  performaneea, 
who  often  raised  Quarrels  among  tnem,  and  set 
them  at  strife  witn  one  another,  thai  by  thoee 
early  discoveries  they  might  see  how  their  seToml 
talents  lay,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their  quali* 
ty,  disposed  of  them  accordinfflj,  for  the  serriM 
of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  means,  Sparta 
soon  became  the  mistress  of  Greece,  and  famous 
through  the  whole  world  for  her  ciril  and  militaij 
disci^ine. 

"  If  you  think  this  letter  deserves   a   plaes 
amon£[  vour  speculations,  I  may  perhaps  mdUe 
you  with  some  other  thoughts  on  the  aame  sabnciL 
X.  "  I  am/'  etc. 
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Jam  protorvft 
Ftonto  petet  Lalute  maritam. 

Boa.lOd.l,llbuil,vw.liw 


will  Mxm  prodalm 
Her  loTe,  nor  bloflh  to  own  har 

"  Me.  Spxctatob, 

"  I  GIVE  you  this  trouble  in  order  to  propoee  my- 
self to  you  as  an  assistant  in  the  weighty  cam 
which  you  have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the 
public  good.    I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  women, 
that  is  to  say,  honestly;  and  as  it  is  natnnl  to 
study  what  one  likes,  I  have  iudostrioualy  ap- 
plied myself  to  understand  them.     The  preaeBt 
circumstance  relating  to  them  is,  that  I  thinic  then 
wants  under  you,  as  Spectator,  a  person  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  vested  in  the  power  and  qualitj 
of  a  censor  on  marriages.    I  lodge  at  the  Temple^ 
and  know,  by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and 
afterward    observing    them    conducted    by  thdr 
counsel  to  judges'  chambers,  that  there  is  a  coskm 
in  case  of  making  conveyance  of  a  wife's  estate, 
that  she  is  carried  to  a  judo's  apartment,  and  kA 
alone  with  him,  to  be  examined  in  private,  whethv 
she  has  not  been  friffhteued  or  sweetened  by  kr 
spouse  into  the  act  she  is  ffoinfl[  to  do.  or  whether 
it  is  of  her  own  free  wul.    ifow,  if  this  be  s 
method  founded  upon  reason  and  equity,  wby 
should  there  not  be  also  a  proper  officer  for  ei- 
amining  such  as  are  entering  into  the  state  of 
matrimony,  whether  they  are  forced  by  parents  oo 
one  side,  or  moved  by  interest  only  on  the  othff, 
to  come  together,  ana  bring  forth  such  awkward 
heirs  as  are  the  product  of  half  lore  and  cos- 
strained  compliances?    There  is  nobody,  thooj^ 
I  say  it  myself,  would  be  fitter  for  this  office  tksa 
I  am:  for  1  am  an  ugly  fellow,  of  great  wit  ssd 
sagacity.    My  father  was  a  hale  country  'squire^ 
my  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no  fortune,    ne 
match  was  made  by  consent  of  my  mother's parenU 
against  her  own,  and  I  am  the  child  of  the  ri|ii 
on  the  wedding  night;  so  that  I  am  as  healthy  ssd 
as  homely  as  my  father,  but  as  sprightly  sad 
agreeable  as  my  mother.    It  would  be  of  greet 
case  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  under  you,  thift 
matches  miglit  l)e  better  regulated  for  the  fuuuv, 
<and  we  might  have  no  more  children  of  squabUei' 
I  shall  not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  until!  receife 
your  answer:  and  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant 


t« 


Mcus  PALrmn. 


"  Me.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  within  the 
city-walls,  who  am  married  to  a  woman  of  qualit]r> 
but  her  temper  is  somewhat  diil^rent  from  that  of 
Lady  Anvil.  My  lady's  whole  time  and  thougbte 
arc  b^K'nt  in  keeping  up  to  the  mode  bddl  io  ip* 
parel  and  furniture.    All  tbt  fOodbJll  ilj  bouee 
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hare  been  changed  three  times  in  seyen  yean.  I 
hare  had  seven  children  by  her:  and  by  oar  mar- 
riage-articles she  was  to  have  her  apartment  new 
furnished  as  often  as  she  lay  in.  Nothing  in  our 
house  is  useful  but  that  which  is  fashionable;  my 
pewter  holds  out  generally  half  a  year,  my  plate 
a  full  twelvemonth;  chairs  are  not  m.  to  sit  in  that 
were  made  two  years  since,  nor  beds  fit  for  any- 
thing but  to  sleep  in,  that  have  stood  up  above 
that  time.  My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old 
luhioned  g^ate  consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat. 
If  ihe  drinks  out  of  glasses  of  last  year  she  can 
nA  distinguish  wine  from  small- beer.  Oh,  dear 
4br,  you  may  guess  all  the  rest. 

"Yours." 

"P.  S.  I  could  bear  even  all  this,  if  I  were  not 
obliged  also  to  eat  fashionably.  I  have  a  plain 
stomach,  and  have  a  constant  loathing  of  whatever 
comes  to  my  own  table;  for  which  reason  I  dine 
at  the  chop-house  three  days  ia  the  week;  where 
the  good  company  wonders  they^'itbver  see  you  of 
late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses, 
you  love  broth  better  than  soup." 

"  Ma.  SnccTAToa,  Will's,  Feb.  19. 

"  You  may  believe  you  are  a  person  as  much 
talked  of  as  any  man  m  town.  1  am  one  of  your 
beat  friends  in  this  house,  and  have  laid  a  wager, 
you  are  so  candid  a  man,  and  so  honest  a  fellow, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is  in  re- 
commendation of  a  newspaper  called  The  Histo- 
rian. I  have  read  it  carefuUv,  and  find  it  written 
with  skill,  ffood-sensc,  modesty,  and  fire.  You 
must  allow  Uie  town  is  kinder  to  you  than  you 
deserve;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  nave  so  much 
sense  of  the  world's  change  of  humor,  and  insta- 
bility of.«ll  human  things,  as  to  understand,  that 
the  only  wi^  to  preserve  favor  is  to  communicate 
it  to  others  with  good-nature  and  judgment.  You 
■re  so  Keoerally  read,  that  what  you  speak  of  will 
be  read.  This,  with  men  of  sense  and  taste,  is 
all  that  is  wanting  to  recommend  The  Historian. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  daily  Advocate, 

"  RxADEa  Guttle." 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning  that 
any  one  should  find  out  my  lodging,  and  know  it 
so  well  as  to  come  directly  to  my  closet-door,  and 
knock  at  it,  to  give  me  the  following  letter.  When 
I  came  out  I  opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  had  on, 
that  he  walked  all  the  waj  to  brin^  it  me,  though 
dated  from  York.  My  misfortune  is  that  I  cannot 
talk,  and  I  found  the  messenger  had  so  much  of 
me,  that  he  could  think  better  than  speak.  He 
had,  I  observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
shrewd  rusticity.  He  delivered  the  paper  with  a 
Torkahirs  tone  and  a  town  leer. 

**  Ma.  SncTAToa, 

"  The  privilege  you  have  indulged  John  Trot 
has  proved  of  very  bad  consequence  to  our  illus- 
trious assembly,  which,  beside  the  many  excellent 
maxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  remarkaole  for  the 
extraordinary  decorum  observed  in  it.  Ono  in- 
stance of  which  is,  that  the  carders  (who  are 
always  of  the  first  quality)  never  begin  to  play 
until  the  French  dances  are  finished,  and  the 
country  dances  begin;  but  John  Trot  having  now 
g«)t  your  commission  in  his  pocket  (which  every 
one  nere  has  a  profound  respect  for)  has  the  as- 
surance to  set  up  for  a  minuet-dancer.  Not  only 
■o,  but  he  has  brought  down  upon  us  the  whole 
body  of  the  Trots,  which  are  very  nunvrous, 
witn  t  orttkifies  the  hobblers  and  the  skip- 

pen,  I  fl         It  tiie  time  ia  so  much  wasted. 


that  unless  we  break  all  rules  of  goyemroent,  it 
must  redound  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  brag- 
table,  the  discreet  members  of  which  value  time, 
as  Fribble's  wife  does  her  pin-money.  We  are 
pretty  well  assured  that  your  indulgence  to  Trot 
was  only  in  relation  to  country  dances;  however, 
we  have  deferred  issuing  an  order  of  council  upon 
the  premises,  hoping  to  get  you  to  join  with  us, 
that  Trot,  nor  any  of  his  dan,  presume  for  the 
future  to  dance  any  but  country  dances,  unless  a 
hornpipe  upon  a  festival  day.  If  you  will  do 
this,  you  will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies,  and 
particularly  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"York,  Feb.  16.  "  Elua  Swurtakxs." 

"I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot 
should  confine  himself  to  country  dances.  And 
I  further  direct,  that  he  shall  take  out  none  but 
his  own  relations  according  to  their  nearness  of 


blood,  but  any  gentlewoman  may  take  out  him. 
"London,  Feb.  21. 


Tax  SncTAToa. 
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No.  309.]    SATURDAY,  FEB.  23, 1711-19. 

IN,  quiboi  tanperinm  act  AnimAmm,  Umbraqn*  dtentti 
Kt  Qiaos,  at  Phlagathon.  loea  nocta  lUantia  ]«ta: 
Bit  milii  tu  audita  loqai  I  alt  numlna  vaatzo 
Pandara  raa  alta  iarra  at  ealigina  maraaa. 

yaw.  .fin.  vl, 


Ta  realms,  yat  unravaal'd  to  human  flight, 
Ya  gods,  who  mla  tha  ragkms  of  tha  aig|it» 
Ta  gliding  ghosts,  pannit  ma  to  ralttta 

Bystt»  woodars  «f  your  aUant  stataw— Dsthiv. 


I  HAtB  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  per- 
sons whom  Milton  introduces  into  his  poem  alwayt 
discover  such  sentiments  and  .behavior  as  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  respec- 
tive characters.  Every  circumstance  in  tneir 
speeches  and  actions  is  with  great  justice  and 
delicacy  adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and 
act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this  con- 
sistency of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
consider  several  passages  of  the  second  book  in 
this  light.  That  superior  creatness  and  mock- 
majesty  which  is  ascribed  to  ttie  prince  of  the  faUen 
angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate ; 
his  taking  on  himself  that  g^reat  enterprise,  at  the 
thoufl^ht  of  which  the  whole  infernal  assembly 
trembled;  his  encountering  the  hideous  phantom 
who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  all  his  terrors;  are  instances  of  that  proud 
and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook  suDmia- 
sion,  even  to  Omnipotence  I 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  tnm  his  saat 
Tha  monster,  moving  onward,  cams  as  fast 
With  horrid  strUaa;  haU  tramhlad  as  ha  stioda. 
Th'  undaontad  fland  what  this  might  ba  admir'd, 
Admlr'd,  not  Ibai'd 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behayior 
discovers  itself  in  the  several  adventures  which  he 
meets  with,  during  his  passa^  through  the  regions 
of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly  in  his  address 
to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, full  of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguidi 
this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fallen  angels.  He 
is  described  in  the  first  book  as  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with 
the  tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of  children.  In 
the  second  book  he  is  marked  out  M  the  fierceel 
spirit  that  fought  in  heaven;  and  if  we  consider 
tne  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth  book, 
where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find 
it  every  way  answerabfi  to  the  aame  furUmi, 
enraged  character: 
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-Whero  the  mitcbt  of  Oabriol  fought, 


And  with  fierce  unrif^!*  plerr'tl  tho  deep  amy 
Of  MokK'b,  furioiin  kini;,  who  him  dofivil. 
Aud  at  hi.4  rhnriot-whei^b  to  draft  him  hound 
Thr«aton'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  Uue  of  hcav'u 
Kefrain'd  hiff  tongue  blaflphemoua :  hut  anon, 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  Hhattcr'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  flod  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obserre,  that  Milton 
has  represented  this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who 
ia  hurried  on  b^  such  precipitate  passions,  as  the 
first  that  rises  m  the  assemnly  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly 
he  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears 
incensed  at  his  compauions  for  losinep  so  much 
time  as  even  to  delilK.Tate  upon  it.  All  his  senti 
mcnts  are  rash,  audacious  and  de.sperate.  Such 
as  that  of  anning  themselves  with  ttieir  tortures, 
and  turning  their  punishments  upon  him  who  in- 
flicted them 


•So,  let  ufl  rather  chooito, 


Arm'd  with  hell  flamc8  and  fury,  all  at  onoe 
O'er  hoavcn'R  hi^h  tow'n  to  fnn*«  rcHi^tleaii  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
A^nat  the  tort'rer;  when  to  meet  the  noiae 
Of  hi«  almighty  engine  he  shall  hoi^ 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  hiM  angels :  and  his  throne  itself 
Mix'd  with  Tartarian  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  character;  as  the  com- 
fort he  draws  from  their  disturbinfj^  the  peace  of 
heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory  it  is  reTeooe,  is  a 
sentiment  truly  dialxilical,  ana  becoming  Uke  bit- 
terness of  this  implacable  spirit. 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  tlie  idol  of 
the  lewd  and  luxurious.  Ue  is  in  the  seox>nd  book, 
pursuant  to  that  description,  characterized  as  timo- 
rous and  slothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth 
book,  we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels 
for  nothing  but  that  scoflUng  speech  which  he 
makes  to  Satan,  on  their  Kupposeu  advantage  over 
the  enemy.  As  his  appearance  is  uniform,  and 
of  a-piece,  in  these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  everyway 
conformable  to  his  chanicter.  Such  are  his  appre- 
hensions of  a  second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihi- 
lation, his  preferring  to  be  miserable  rather  than 
•*  not  ib  be."  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  contrast 
of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precede^ 
it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the 
first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the 
second.  We  were  oefore  told,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for 

fold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  archit(>ct  of 
'andjem<minm,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  council.  His  speech 
in  this  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  depraved 
a  character.  How  propeV  is  that  reflection  of  their 
iK'inir  unable  to  taste  tlie  happiness  of  heaven, 
wen*  they  actually  there,  in  tne  mouth  of  one. 
wlm,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had 
IiIn  niiiul  dazzled  with  the  outwurd  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  ])lace,  and  to  have  l)een  in»>re  intent 
on  th«  richt's  i»f  the  pavement  than  on  the  be<itific 
vision.  I  shall  al>o  leave  the  reader  to  judy^e  how 
agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to  the  same 
character : 


Imitate  when  we  please?    This  desert  mil 
Wants  not  her  hiilden  luster,  gems  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  ftom  wbenoe  to  nim 
I  Magnificence ;  and  what  can  beav'n  ibow  monf 

I     Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dig- 
I  uity  tliat  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book,  the  second 
I  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  vith 
Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affiiirs,  maintains 
his  ranlc  in  the  book  now  before  us.     There  ia  a 
;  wonderful  majesty  described  in  his  rising  op  to 
'•  speak.    He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
I  tne  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a  third  vn- 
I  dertakin^,  which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into. 
^  The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their 
'  body  in  search  of  a  new  world,  is  grounded  upon 
'  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  propos- 
ed by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first  book: 

Space  maj  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  ao  rift 

There  went  a  fiune  in  beaT*n,  that  be  ere  hmg 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choke  rMard 

Should  IkToretasi  to  tho  sons  of  beav*n: 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  periiapa 

Onr  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewbeie: 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  bold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  at^jM 

Long  under  darkness  coTer.    But  these  thon^ta 

Full  counsel  must  mature : 

It  is  on  this  project  that  BeAliebttb  grounds  hk 
proposal: 

VThat  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprLwf    There  Is  a  place 

Sf  ancient  and  prophetic  ikme  in  hslav'n 
rr  not),  another  world,  the  tiappy  aeat 
Of  some  new  race  caird  man,  about  this  tinw 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lees 
In  pow'r  and  excellence,  but  uvor'd  more 
Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  feds  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  heaT'n's  whole  ctreum&renoo, 


Hlltdo«p  vrcrM 

do  wo  ilrcail  ?    H<»w  oft  nmidiit 


Of  d 

Tliirk  eloQdii  and  (lark  ditth  hcnv'nV  ulUruling  sire 

Chuoitc  to  reiil<ln,  liis  jrJury  unolwourM. 

Anil  with  thi'  msjc^ty  of  llarkll«-^.>'  nmnil 

O^vori*  his  thriMie:  fmin  wlhiiro  »li»(«p  thiindcn*  roar, 

Bfui>tering  their  nnre.  and  heaTcn  n"^c'mbk's  hell!     '     i 

Aa  h»  our  darknues,  cannot  we  liis  light  | 


The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to 
omit  in  the  first  book  the  project  upon  whidi 
the  whole  poem  turns;  as  also  that  the  prince  of 
the  fallen  angi'ls  was  the  only  proper  person  to 
give  it  birth,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  dignity 
was  the  fittest  to  second  and  support  it. 

There  is  beside,  1  think,  something  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's 
imagination,  in  this  ancient  prophesy  or  report  in 
heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing 
could  show  more  the  dignity  of  the  species,  than 
Ihis  tradititm  which  ran  of  them  before  their  exis- 
tence. They  are  represented  to  have  bct^ii  the  talk 
of  heaven  Ix'fore  they  were  created.  Virgil,  in 
c(»mplimeut  to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  makes 
the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-ezis- 
tence;  but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honor  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
them  even  before  they  are  in  beine. 

Tlie  rising  of  this  gn>at  assembly  is  described 
in  a  ver}'  suoliine  and  poetical  manner. 

Tlicir  rising  nil  at  onrc  was  as  the  aoand 
t)f  Uiuudi'r  heard  remote 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  par- 
ticular account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  de* 
scriWd  with  great  pregnancy  of  thought,  and  cop- 
ousness  <if  invention.  The  diversions  are  every 
way  suitable  to  iKMngs  who  had  nothing  left  them 
but  strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Sock 
arc  tlieir  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of 
anus,  with  their  entertainment  iu  the  following 
lines : 

Others  with  Ta>>t  Typhn'an  rage  more  fell 
lUMid  up  Ix'th  rorks  and  hilK  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind:  hell  scnrcc  holds  the  wUJ  upn«r. 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  tbrir 
own   criminal   exploits,  and  their  diaeouiae  in 
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socindine  the  unfathomablo  dopths  of  fate,  free- 
will, ana  foreknowledge. 

The  several  circumstaDccs  in  the  description  of 
hell  are  finely  imagined;  as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal 
world  are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives 
us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer 
description  would  have  done : 


with  hone  and  eharlotii  rank'd  In  Ioom  amy ; 
80  wide  they  vtood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
OB«t  forth  mlounOlng  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 


-Nature  hreeds, 


Pervene,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigioui  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fkbles  yet  hare  feign'd,  or  fear  oonceiT'd, 
Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chhneras  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their 
place  of  habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  un- 
oend  the  mind^of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to 
Uie  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  indeed  have 
spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length, 
and  by  that  means  have  weakentd*  instead  of  illus- 
trated, the  principal  fable.  ' 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely 
imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  alle- 
gory concerning  sin  and  death,  which  is,  however, 
a  verv  finished  piece  in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not 
consiclcred  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genea- 
losT  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great 
delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death 
the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  incestuous  mixture  be- 
tween Sin  and  Death  pnidiices  those  monsters 
and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  tine  enter 
into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who 
gave  them  birth. 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and 
the  proper  fruits  of  sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  apfliehensionH  of  death.  This  last  beautiful 
moral  18, 1  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech 
of  Sin,  where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful 
issae,  she  adds, 

Before  mine  eyes  in  npp'isitlon  idts 
Qrim  Death,  my  con  and  foe,  who  nets  them  on, 
An<l  me  hi*  parent  would  full  soon  deroor 
Wot  want  of  other  prey,  but  thai  ho  knows 
Ills  end  with  mine  inrolT'd. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful 
circumstance  in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation. 
He  will  likewise  observe  now  naturally  the  three 
persons  concerned  in  this  Allegory  are  tenspted  by 
one  common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  por- 
tress of  hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the 
gates  to  that  world  of  tortures. 

The  dewriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise 
rery  strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure 
of  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  his 
menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the 
outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable  to 
this  king  of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
neee  of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  fenera- 
tion of  these  several  symbolical  persons;  that  Sin 
was  produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that 
Dc«tn  appeared  soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
mnd  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived 
at  the  sate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening 
of  them  is  full  of  Milton's  spirit : 


On  a  sodden  ODen  fly 
With  impetuous  re<:oil  and  Jarring  nound 
Th'  inf«nial  doors,  and  on  their  mnges  gnte 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Krebas.    She  opea'd,  but  to  shut 
Bseell'd  her  pow'r;  the  gates  wkle  open  stood, 
That  with  axtended  wings  a  faaaner'd  host 
Uadv  ifnifitwlKns  natehiag  Bight  pass  throagh 


In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  chaos  there  are 
several  imaginary  persons  described,  as  residing 
in  that  immense  waste  of  matter.  This  may,  per* 
haps,  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those  critics 
who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has 
not  life  and  manners  ascribed  to  it:  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passages 
in  this  description  which  carry  in  them  a  greater 
measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  misht 
possibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  nrst 
mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  infer- 
nal pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  niter,  and  the 
like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  explosion 
still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage:  his 
springing  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,  with  his 
laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  of  ele- 
ments which  the  poet  caUs 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos 
from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the 
distant  discovery  of  the  earth  that  hune  close  bm 
the  moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 

Li, 


No.  310.]    MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25, 1711-18. 

.    Oonnublo  Jungam  stahilL 

^  Vna.  JSn.,  i,  T7. 

-'  ^*        m  tie  the  indissoluble  manriage-luioi. 
"  Mb.  Spxctatob, 

"  I  AM  a  certain  young  woman  that  love  a  cer- 
tain young  man  very  heartily;  and  my  father  and 
mother  were  for  it  a  great  while,  but  now  they 
say  I  can  do  better,  but  I  think  I  cannot.  Thej 
bid  me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  unlove  him« 
What  must  I  do  ?    Speak  quickly. 

"Biddy  Dow-bakb." 


"  Dkab  Spec.,  Feb.  19,  1712. 

"  I  have  loved  a  lady  entirely  for  this  year  and 
a  half,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  (which 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  my  pain)  I  have 
been  debarred  the  liberty  of  conversing  with  her. 
The  ground  of  our  difference  was  this;  that  when 
we  had  inauired  into  each  other's  circumstances, 
we  found  tnat  at  our  first  setting  out  in  the  world, 
we  should  owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than 
her  fortune  would  pay  off.  My  estate  is  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  beside  the  benefit  of  tin 
mines.  Now,  dear  Spec.,  upon  this  state  of  the 
case,  and  the  lady's  positive  declaration  that  theru 
is  still  no  other  objection,  I  beg  you  will  not  fail 
to  insert  this,  with  your  opinion,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, whether  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  we  should  not  be  joined,  and 
you  will  forever  oblige  yours  sincerely, 

"Dick  Lotbsiok." 

FOSTSCaiPT. 

"  Sir,  if  I  marry  this  lady  by  the  assistance  of 
your  opinion,  you  may  expect  a  favor  for  it." 

"  Mb.  Spectatob, 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  un- 
happy men  who  are  distinguished  try  the  name  of 
discarded  lovers;  but  I  am  tht  kp.  mortified  at 
my  disgrace,  because  the  youtty  im|j  is  one  of 
those  creatures  who  set  up  for  negltgeuce  of  men, 
are  forsooth  the  most  rigioly  virtuous  in  the  world, 
and  yet  their  nicety  wul  permit  them  at  the  com- 
mand of  parents  to  go  to  bed  to  the  most  atter 


i^.^ 
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Btranger  that  can  be  proposed  to  them.  As  to  me, 
myself,  I  was  introduceu  by  the  father  of  ray  mis- 
tress; but  find  I  owe  my  beiii^  at  first  received  to 
a  comparison  of  my  estate  with  that  of  a  former 
loTer,  and  that  I  am  now  in  like  manner  tunied 
off  to  give  way  to  a  humble  servant  still  richer 
than  I  am.  what  makes  this  treatment  the  more 
extravagant  is,  that  the  youn^  lady  is  in  the  man- 
•ffemeut  of  this  way  of  fraud,  and  obeys  her  fa- 
ther's orders  on  the^e  occasions  without  any  man- 
ner of  reluctance,  but  does  it  with  the  same  air 
that  one  of  your  men  of  the  world  would  signify 
the  nece8<tity  of  affairs  for  turning  another  out  of 
office.  When  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  this 
letter  from  my  mistress : — 


it 


Sol, 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  any  manner  of 
disrespect  to  your  person  or  merit,  that  the  intended 
nuptials  between  us  are  interrupted.  My  father 
says  he  has  a  mucli  better  offer  for  me  than  you 
can  make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  break  off  the 
treaty  between  us.  If  it  had  proceeded,  I  should 
have  behaved  myself  with  all  suitable  regard  to 

^you,  but  as  it  is,  I  beg  we  may  be  strangers  for 

*thfi  future.    Adieu. 


"Lydia." 


"  Thu  g^at  indifferenoo  on  this  subject,  and 
the  mercenary  motives  for  making  alliances,  is 
what  I  think  lies  naturally  before  you,  and  1  beg 
of  you  to  give  me  your  thoughts  unon  it.  My 
answer  to  Lydia  was  as  follows,  which  I  hope  you 
will  appn>ve :  for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's 
family  affect  a  wonderful  ease  on  these  oeeaeions, 
Uiough  they  expect  it  should  be  painfully  received 
on  the  man's  side  : — 

"  Madam, 

"  I  have  received  yours.,  and  knew  the  prudence 
of  your  house  so  well,  that  I  always  took  care  to 
be  ready  to  obey  your  commands,  though  they 
should  Be  to  scie  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  ser- 
vice to  all  the  good  family.    Adieu. 

••  Olitophon." 
"  The  opera  subscription  is  full." 

MEMOBANDUM. 

The  censor  of  marriage  to  consider  this  letter, 
and  report  the  conimctn  usages  on  such  treaties, 
with  how  many  pounds  or  acres  are  generally  es- 
teemed safl&cient  reason  for  preferring  a  new  to  an 
old  pretender;  with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to 
be  determined  in  such  cases  for  the  future.  See 
No.  306,  let.  1. 

"  Me  Spectatoe, 

"  There  is  an  viderly  person  lately  left  off  busi- 
ness and  settliHl  in  our  town,  in  order,  as  he 
thinks,  to  retire  from  the  world ;  but  he  has 
brought  with  him  such  an  inclination  for  t^e- 
bearing,  that  he  disturbs  both  himself  and  all  our 
neighborhood.  Notwithstanding  this  frailty,  the 
honest  gentleman  is  so  happy  as  to  have  no  ene- 
my: at  the  same  time  he  has  not  one  friend  who 
will  venture  to  acquaint  him  with  his  weakness. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  if  this  failing  were  set 
in  a  proper  light,  he  would  quickly  perceive  the 
indecency  and  evil  consequences  of  it.  Now,  Sir, 
this  being  an  infirmitv,  wliich  1  hope  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  knowing  t*hat  he  pays  much  deference 
to  you,  I  bMJkhat  when  you  are  at  leisure  to  give 
ns  a  spepoiiBOB  on  gossiping,  you  would  think 
of  my  neisbW>r.  Tou  will  hereby  oblige  several 
who  will  DO  glad  to  find  a  n'formation  in  their 
mr-haircd  friend :  and  how  bi^coniing  will  it  be 
lor  Aim,  instead  of  pouring  forth  words  at  all  ad- 


ventures, to  set  a  watch  before  the  door  of  hie 
mouth,  to  refrain  his  tongue,  to  check  its  impeia- 
osity,  and  guard  against  the  sallies  of  that  little 
pert,  forward,  busy  person;  which,  under  a  sobv 
conduct,  might  prove  a  useful  member  of  society! 
In  compliance  with  those  intimations,  1  bare 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  address  to  you. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obscure  Servant, 

*'  PmuitfTHaoiroa." 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  This  is  to  petition  you  in  behalf  of  mjadf 
and  many  more  of  your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any 
time  when  you  may  have  private  reasons  affaxnat 
letting  us  know  what  you  think  yourself,  yoa 
would  be  pleased  to  pardlon  us  mch  letters  of  your 
correspondent  as  seem  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  tlie 
printer. 

''  It  is  further  our  humble  request,  that  yon 
would  substitute  advertisements  in  the  place  of 
such  epistles;  and  th..t  in  order  hereunto  Mr. 
Buckley  may  ba, authorized  to  take  up  of  your 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Oiarles  Lillie,  any  quantity  of 
words  he  shall  from  time  to  time  have  occasion 
for. 

**  The  many  useful  parts  of  knowledge  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  public  this  way  will, 
we  hope,  be  a  consideration  in  favor  of  your  pe- 
titioners. 

And  your  Petitionera,"  etc. 


it 


Note.  That  particular  regard  be  had  to  this  pe- 
tition; and  the  papers  marked  letter  R.  may  M 
carefully*exaniined  for  the  future. — T. 


No.  311.]     TUESDAY,  FEB.  26,  1711-11 

N«e  VeneriB  pharetrln  macer  wt,  aut  lampedi  In^vl; 
Ind*  laoM  anient,  Teniunt  a  dote  aagitt*. 

Juv^  SaL  vl,  m. 

He  sighs,  adoree,  and  rourta  her  eT'17  hour: 

>Vho  woahl  not  do  at  much  fin*  lueh  a  dower  f—4lsiHa 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  AM  amazed  that,  amonff  all  the  Taniity  d 
characters  with  which  you  nave  enriched  yott 
speculations,  you  have  never  given  us  a  pictnn 
of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us  wk» 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  the  fortune-steako. 
You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  one  who  live  in  a  cos* 
tinual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  people,  that  Ul 
in  wait.  Jay  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  mtj 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  tM 
law.    I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiieaa,  whoa' 
I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  wk» 
has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above  thsM 
six  years.    Sne  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
her  age.    The  fortune-hunters  have  idready  ctfK 
their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take  care  to  plant  theat 
selves  in  her  view  whenever  she  appears  in  aoy* 
public  assembly.    I  have  myself  caught  a  jonif 
jackanapes,  with  a  pair  of  silver-frinsed  giowi» 
in  the  very  fact.  You  must  know.  Sir,!  haveki|l 
her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever  since  she  was  11 
her  teens.  Her  chamber-windows  are  crosa-baned; 
she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  hot 
with  her  keeper,  who  is  a  staid  relation  of  ny 
own;  I  have  likewise  forbid  her  the  uae^if  ps 
and  ink,  for  this  twelvemonth  last  past,  and  do 
not  suffer  a  band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  roosi 
before  it  has  been  searched.     N'otwithstandiac 
these  precautions,  1  am  at  my  wit's  end  for  fear  <■ 
any  sudden  surprise.     There  were,  two  or  thies 
nights  a^ro,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the  street^  whic^i 
am  afraid  portend  me  no  good;  not  to  mention  a  tsll 
Irishman,  that  has  been  seen  walking  botes  my 
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bouM  mcmi  than  once  thil  winter.  H;  ki 
likeviu  inromii  me,  that  the  girl  Han  talked  to 
htr  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentlrman  in  ■  fair  wig, 
and  that  ahe  lama  to  ro  to  church  more  than  ever 
•he  did  in  her  life.  She  gave  tne  the  slip  about  a 
week  ago,  upon  which  mj  whole  house  wan  in 
alarm.  I  imnwdialely  dispatched  a  hue  and  ciy 
•Her  her  to  the  'Change,  to  her  mBntUBmaker,  nnd 
to  the  jroung  ladiea  that  risit  her;  but  aRer  above  an 
hour's  Karch  ahe  iMurned  of  herself,  having  been 
taking  a  walk,  aa  Eho  told  me,  by  RoMmund's 
pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  on  her  womnn, 
dovbled  her  guards,  and  given  new  inBtructiona 
to  ray  relation,  who,  to  eivo  her  her  due.  keeps  a 
— itehful  e^e  over  all  ner   motions.    This,  Sir, 


at  the  ladies  for  tliirtr  years  twether ;  and  takoi 
his  stand  in  a  aidc-bui,  until  he  has  grown 
wrinkled  under  their  eyes  He  is  now  laying  (he 
samo  snares  for  the  preacut  generation  of  beauties 
which  he  practiced  on  their  mothers.  CottiloB, 
after  having  made  his  applicaliuns  to  more  than 
you  meet  with  in  Hr.  Cuwley's  ballad  of  mis- 
tresses, was  nt  last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  £30,- 
DOU  sterling  ;  but  died  of  old  «ge  before  he  could 
bring  matters  to  bear.  Kor  must  I  here  omit  mj 
worthy  friend  Hr.  Honeycomb,  who  has  often 
told  us  in  the  club,  that  ^ir  twenty-years  succM- 
nively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childless  rich  man.  he 
immedialvly  drew  on  bis  boots,  called  fur  hia 
horae,  and  made  up  to  the  widow.  When  ha 
is  rallied  upon  his  Itl-auccesa,  Will,  with  his  usual 
gayety,  teUs  us,  that  ha  always  found  her  pre- 


o  this 


s.  to  represent 
,       „       lows,  who  are 
nakin^  their  fortunes  bv  these  indirect  means. 
that  stealing  a  man's  daughter  fitfthe  sake  of  her 

Cion  is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolentsd  robbery,  and 
ihev  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  iBlher, 
whom  they  plunder  after  (his  manner,  by  going 
to  bed  with  his  child.  Dear  Sir,  be  speedy  in 
jouT  Ihou^tfl  upon  this  subject,  that,  if  possible, 
they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding  of  the 


mgagcd. 

Widows 


tune-hunters.  There  is  scarce  a  young  fi 
the  town,  of  aiz  feet  high,  that  has  nut  passed  in 
review  before  one  or  other  of  these  wealthy  reliels. 
Hudibras'e  Cupid,  who  ' 


"  Tonr  m 


"lai 


.Sir. 


ThcTDistoclea,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being 
asked  whether  he  would  rather  chouse  to  marry 
hia  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a 
worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he  should 
prefer  a  man  without  an  estate  to  an  estate  with- 
out a  man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune- 
buntera  are  those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way. 
beeaase  they  are  good  for  nothing  else.  If  a 
joung  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke 
■nd  Citllelon,  he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder 
•f  mpei.  and  by  that  meana  very  often  enters  upon  ' 
the  pramiBes. 

The  Mme  art  of  scaling  has  been  likewise  prac-  ' 
ticed  with  good  success  by  many  military  cngi-  '  ( 
neera.  Stratagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  and  ' 
industry  supmuous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 

Kor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  (o  this  ' , 
kind  of  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fop.  who  admires 
his  pemon  in  a  glass,  soon  enters  into  a  resolutiou 
of  making  bis  fortune  by  it,  not  questioning  but 
that  every  woman  that  falls  jn  his  waywill  do  ' 
him  aa  much  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an 
heircm  seea  a  man  throwing  particular  graces  into 
his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  wilUin  her  hearing,  she 
ought  to  look  to  herself  ;  but  if  withal  she  ob- 
■Crves  a  pair  of  red  heeln.  n  patch,  or  any  other 
paniculanty  in  his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too 
much  care  of  her  person.  These  arc  baits  not  In 
be  trifled  with,  charros  that  have  done  a  world  of 
esecatioD,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which 
have  been  thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a 
man  with  these  quali derations  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  arc  sevend 
female  nndcnakera  about  the  'Change,  who,  upon 
the  Mt*kl  of  a  likely  man  out  of  the  neighboriug 
king£m,  will  furnish  hira  with  a  proper  dress 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double  price 
OD  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  for- 
tune-fannters  and  fortune- stealers.  The  first  am 
ttoae  asaidnons  gentlemen  who  emplojr  their 
vfaola  Uvea  in  the  ehaee,  without  ever  coming  at 


Upon  a  rtlos'i  joiDtiin-  lud.-  f 

Is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and  kind- 
ling dames.  But  as  for  widows,  they  are  such  a 
suUile  generation  of  people,  that  they  may  be  left 
to  their  awn  conduct ;  or  if  tliey  make  B  false 
step  in  it,  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobodj 
but  themselves.  The  young,  innocent  crcstures 
who  have  no  knowledge  and  experience  uf  the 


one  should,  in  my  opinion,  bu  aa  punishable  a 
a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment  there  is  no 
choice  i  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before 
she  is  come  to  yeani  of  discretion  should  not  be 
aa  criminal  as  the  seducing  uf  her  before  she  ia  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. — L, 


No.  319.]    WEDNESDAY.  FEB.  37.  1711-13. 

liKxi  hnl?  oacliim,qUB  Imiu,  quel  dccQ>  erit  taut],  qaod 
fdlnLiri  f  um  Uotiqv  nrparl'  vollt.  qui  dnloivm  pumDDB 
miJum  litd  ivndSHrilF  (jusm  porro  qal«  lBiHHBla]Ma« 
quuD  Inrpltudliiriii  rwn  pvrluTcrlb,  ut  effugUt  cWlonBI,  ■ 
HiumiiiuiD  msJum  HMdacnitrltt — Ttru. 

triwt  dutf,  wbit  pnlw.  or  what  bmiDr  *UI  b*  think  wurtk 
■ulurlng  tolUj  fXa  fin-,  lilio  hu  pcniudsl  hlDUEir  tlut 
ptlu  ii  Ills  chkrfnUt  Stj,  to  uliit  IfiHiMliiT,  Id  what 
baHnvM,  wlU  ha  not  ttoop,  to  mrold  pklb.  If  be  hu  <laU^ 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 
iisnBlly  so  weak,  that  It  is  absolutely  neccasaty 
!  for  them  to  know  sorrow  and  pain,  to  be  in  their 
right  senses.  Prosperous  people  (for  happy  there 
are  none)  aro  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of 
their  present  condition,  and  thoughtless  of  thn 
mutability  of  fortune.  Forltine  is  a  term  which 
we  must  use  in  such  discourses  as  these,  for  what 
is  wrought  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  Disposer  of 
all  things.  But  mothinkfl  the  dispusilioii  of  a 
miitit  which  is  truly  great,  is  that  which  makes 
misfortunes  and  sorrows  little  when  they  brfall 


in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it 
with  composure,  would  win  the  pilr  of  those  who 
should  behold  him  ;  and  this  not  ni^ase  his  ea- 
lamity  is  deplorable,  but  because  'ht  tosms  him- 
self not  to  deplore  it.    We  suffer  fbr  iim  who  i* 
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less  sensible  of  his  own  nil^i'ry,  ami  arc  inclined 
to  despise  hlin  who  sinks  nndcr  the  Aveight  of  his 
distresses.  On  tlic  other  hand,  without  any  touch 
of  euvj,  a  temperate  and  well  governed  mind  looks 
down  on  such  as  are  exalted  with  success,  with  a 
certain  shame  for  tlie  imbi.>cility  of  human  nature, 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  i*  to  calamity 
88  to  grow  giddy  with  only  the  suspense  of  sor- 
row, which  is  the  portion  of  all  men.  lie,  there- 
fore, who  turns  his  face  from  the  unha})py  man, 
who  will  not  look  again  when  his  eye  is  cast  upon 
modest  sorrow,  who  shuns  affliction  like  a  conta- 
gion, does  but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice, 
and  contract  in  iiiniself  a  greater  aptitude  to  mis- 
erv  by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A  ^ntlemun, 
wnere  1  happened  to  bo  last  night,  fell  into  a  dis- 
course which  1  thought  showed  a  good  discerning 
in  him.  He  took  notice,  that  wherever  men  have 
looked  into  their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excel- 
lence in  human  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  con 
sist  in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a 
g^ood  grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing 
sorrows,  struggling  with  adversities,  undergoing 
all  kinds  of  hard-ships,  and  having,  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and 
^  dangers.  The  gentleman  went  on  to  observe  that 
it  is  from  this  secret  sense  of  the  hi^h  merit  which 
there  is  in  patience  under  calamities,  that  the 
writers  of  romances,  when  they  attempt  to  furnish 
out  characters  of  the  highest  excellence,  ransack  na- 
ture for  things  terrible  ;  they  raise  a  new  creation 
of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants  ;  where  Uie  dan- 
ger ends,  the  hero  ceases :  when  he  has  won  an 
empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of  his 
story  is  not  worth  relating.  My  friend  carried 
his  discourse  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was  for 
higher  beings  than  men  to  join  happiness  and 
greatness  in  the  same  idea  ;  but  that  m  our  condi- 
tion we  have  no  conception  of  superlative  excel- 
lence, or  heroism,  but  as  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  shade  of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we  should 
give  ourselves,  to  be  prepared  for  the  ill  events 
and  accidents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  sen- 
tenced to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow;  but  instead  of 
this  expectation,  we  soften  ourselves  with  pros- 
pects of  constant  delight,  and  destroy  in  our 
minds  the  seeds  of  fortitude  and  virtue,  which 
should  support  us  in  hours  of  an|^uish.  The 
constant  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  in  it  something 
insolent  and  improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a 
pretty  sober  liveliness  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  to 
Delius,  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or  im- 
moderate sorrow,  inequality  of  behavior  either  in 
adversity  or  prosperity,  are  alike  ungraceful  in 
man  that  is  born  to  die.  Moderation  in  both  cir- 
cumstances is  peculiar  to  generous  minds.  Men 
of  that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health, 
and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them,  and  when  bereft  of"  them, 
resign  them  with  a  greatness  of  mind  which  shows 
they  know  their  value  and  duration.  .  The  con- 
tempt of  pleasure  is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the 
contempt  of  pain.  Without  this,  the  mind  is,  as 
it  were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforesei^i  event ; 
but  he  that  has  always,  during  health  and  pros- 
perity, been  abstinent  in  his  satisfactions,  enjov.s, 
m  the  worst  of  difficulties,  the  reflection,  that  his 
anguish  is  not  agi^ravated  with  the  comparison  of 
past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his  present  condi- 
tion. TuUy  tells  us  a  story  after  rompey,  whicli 
gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the  pleasant  manner  the 
men  of  wit  and  philosophy  had  in  old  times,  of 
alleviating  the  aistresses  of  life  by  the  force  of 
reason  and  philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came 
to  Rhodes,  nad  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  famous 
philosopher  Possidonius ;  but  finding  him  in  his 


sick  l)ed,  he  bewailed  the  DiisToTtaiie  that  he 
should  iKit  hear  a  discours(>  from  him  :  "But  yon 
may,'*  answered  Possidonius;  and  immediatelT 
entered  into  the  point  of  stoical  philosophy,  which 
says,  pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  \he  discourse, 
upon  ever^'  puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper, 
he  smiled  and  cried  out,  "  Pain,  pain,  be  as  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  as  you  please,  I  shall 
never  own  that  thou  art  an  eviL" 


(( 


Ma.  Spectator, 


"  Having  seen  in  several  of  your  papers  a  eon- 
ceni  for  the  honor  of  tlie  clergy,  ana  tneir  doing 
everything  as  becomes  their  character,  and  par- 
ticufarly  performing  the  public  service  with  a  diM 
zeal  and  devotion  ;  1  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
lay  before  them,  by  your  means,  several  expres- 
sions used  by  some  of  them  in  their  prayers  be- 
fore sermon,'  which  1  am  not  well  satisfied  in. 
As  their  giving  some  titles  and  epithets  to  great 
men,  which  are  indeed  due  to  them  in  their  sev- 
eral ranks  and  stations,  but  not  properly  used,  I 
think,  in  our  prayers.    Is  it  not  contracflction  to 
say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and  right  honora- 
ble poor  sinners  f    These  distinctions  are  suited 
only  to  our  state  here,  and  have  no  place  in  heav- 
en ;  we  see  they  are  omitted  in  the  liturgy;  which, 
I  think,  the  clergy  should  take  for  their  pattern  in 
their  own  forms  of  devotion.*    There  is  another 
expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but  that  I 
have  heard  it  several  times  before  a  learned  con- 
gregation, to  bring  in  the  last  petition  of  the 
prayer  in  these  words,   'O  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once  ;*  as  if  there 
was  no  difference  between  Abraham's  interceding 
for  Sodom,  for  which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we 
can  find,  and  our  asking  those  things  which  wt 
are  required  to  pray  for ;  they  would  therefore 
have  much  more  reason  to  fear  his  anger  if  ihtj 
did  not  make  such  petitions  to  him.    There  is 
another  pretty  fancy.    When  a  younff  man  hu  i 
mind  to  let  us  know  who  gave  nim  his  scaif,  be 
speaks  a  parenthesis  to  the  Almighty.    '  Bleti,  M 
I  am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  nffht^hononlik 
the  countess ;'  is  not  tnat  as  mudi  as  to  nji 
*  Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I  am  her  chaplainT 

^  "  Your  humble  Servant, 

T.  ••J.  0." 


No.  313.]    THURSDAY,  FEB.  88^  mi-li    * 

Exisitc  ut  moroa  tenero*  oeu  poUka  daoift» 

Ut  M  quid  cera  raltum  fkdt Jcv.,  BaL  vfl|tf* 

Did  him  tieside  hla  daily  paina  amploj, 

To  form  the  tender  mannen  ot  tba  nrr. 

And  wurk  him,  like  a  waxen  babe,  win  taitt 

To  perfect  symmetrj  in  ereiy  part— Ga.  Dansa 

I  suALL  ^ve  the  following  letter  no  otiitf  i*- 
commendation  thflfh  by  telling  my  readeit  tM 

•  In  the  original  puUlcatkni  of  thia  paper  b  Mto^ttM 
waa  the  following  paann,  lelt  oat  vImbi  tha  papanwai 

printed  in  yolumes  In  1712: — 

i Another  expreaakm  which  I  taka  to  ba  hniwiniai,  b  Uh 
le  whole  race  of  mankind,**  whan  they  pray  tat  all  ■■? 
fur  rare  rignifiee  lineage  or  doaeent;  aad  if  tha  nwa  id  mt^ 
kind  may  be  urnd  fur  Uie  prevent  ganeimtkm  (tlMnl^fa^  I  tktak. 
not  TvTj  fitly),  the  whole  race  takea  in  ail  ttom  tbm  bagtaBkC 
to  the  end  of  the  worM.  I  don*t  remombot  to  have  Bit 
with  that  expreiwion,  in  their  aenaa,  anyvbaast^te  ttaeH 
Tendon  of  Pnlm  zIt,  which  thoaa  uen,  I  anppS^ApN  brt 
iiltle  esteem  for.  And  come,  when  they  haTapc^^aft*  iE 
Mrhoolfl  and  nnrserieA  of  good  learning,  and  traa  ttt^o^ 
enpccially  the  two  unlTenitiea,  add  tbeaa  woida,  *<Qfa8ttti^ 
fh>m  thom,  and  all  other  plaoea  <la<IViatad  to  1^  vinMr 
and  Herrlcr,  may  come  forth  audi  paxaooa^'*  ata.  Ba<  v^ 
do  they  mean  by  all  other  plaoaar  It  aaaiua  to  aa,  that  tfeb 
i«  either  a  tautology,  aa  being  the  aama  with  all  aeboeb  ■! 
nanK>rfa*0  bef(>To  exprenod,  or  elm  it  mna  too  flv;  fbr  AM* 
I  nre  scTeral  plare8  dcUi'«ted  iu  tha  dlviaa  aarvloak  i  ' 
'  not  proiierly  ba  intended  ban,]    fjiantiHii  im  yUHk 


THE  BPBi 
■  hand  with  dut  of  lut 


ThaiadMj. 
■■Sim, 

"I  wild  jan,  leeoTdioft  to  mj  promlw,  lome 
hiftber  tbanghU  on  llie  ediieatioD  of  jouth,  in 
which  I  intend  to  discau  that  famoul  queition, 
•WhMher  tlie  aducatioo  ot  ft  puUic  Kbool,  or 
under  a  pHvata  tutor,  ii  to  b«  pnfeiredT' 

"Al  Homu  of  th«  areatcst  tnen  in  most  igea 
fcava  been  of  verj  diflErent  opinionR  in  thii  mat- 
ter. 1  siiail  give  >  short  sceount  of  vhat  I  think 
Buy  be  beat  urged  on  both  sides,  and  sfterTard 
IcMTS  erery  person  to  deterrDine  for  himself. 

"It  i*  cerUin  troin  SuetoriiuB,  that  the  RomuiB 
tbon^t  the  edueatioQ  of  tht^ir  children  a  buBineiB 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themiwlTeB ; 
and  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Marcus  Cato,  ti;lls  us, 
that  ai  toon  as  his  Bon  was  capable  of  lenrning, 
OUo  would  tattT  nnbody  In  teach  him  but  him- 
wlr,  though  he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo.  whu 
waa  an  excellent  gTammarian,  and  who  taught  a 
great  many  other  youths. 

"On  the  eontianr,  the  Qreeka  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  public  Hchoola  and  Beminariei. 

"A  priTate  education  promises,  in  the  fiist 
place,  virtue  and  guod  breeding  ;  a  public  school, 
manly  assurance,  and  an  early  knowledge  in  the 
ways  of  the  world, 

"  Mr.  Locke,  in  hii  celebrated  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, conreaaes  that  there  are  inconveniences  lu  be 
[eared  on  bath  sides  :  'If,'  sayi  he,  '1  keep  my 
son  at  home,  he  ii  in  danger  of  becoming  luy 

young  master  ;  if  I  send  him  abroad     ''   

posBiMe  to  keep  him  from  the  ruignii  ^ 

of  mdeneiB  and  vice.    He  will  perhapr. 

innocent  at  home,  but  more  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  more  abeepish  when  be  comes  abroad.'  Hov- 
erer,  sa  thU  learned  author  asserts  that  virtue  is 
much  more  difficult  la  be  obtained  than  a  know- 
ladgeof  the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stublnm, 
aa  well  v  a  mure  dangeruun  fault  Ihaii  sheepiah- 
SMB,  he  is  altogelher  ior  u  private  educaliou  ;  nnd 
the  man  so,  becauiie  he  does  not  nee  why  a  youth, 

with  right  management,  mii;ht  not  attiin  the 

kXAurance  in  bis  father's  house,  aa  at 
bchool-  To  this  end,  lie  advises  parents 
toiii  their  sons  tu  whatever  stnuige  faces  come  to 
the  house :  to  take  them  with  tliem  when  thoy 
Tihit  their  neighbors,  and  to  engn^e  them  in  con- 
TenMlion  with  men  of  parts  and  breedi  ng. 

'■  It  maybe  objected  to  this  method,  that  con- 
veraalion  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary :  but 
that  uuless  it  be  a  convereation  with  such  as  are 
in  some  measure  their  equaJs  in  parts  and  years, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  emulation,  contention, 
and  several  of  the  most  lively  piuiKioUB  of  the 
uiod  ;  which,  without  being  sometimes  moved 
Vj  these  means,  may  possibly  ctmtnut  a  dullness 
■M  insensibility. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  writers  our  nation  ever 
produced  obserrei!,  that  a  boy  who  forms  parties, 
and  maken  himself  popular  in  a  school  ora  college, 
would  act  the  same  part  with  e^juol  ease  in  a 
senate  or  a  privy-cquncil ;  and  Hr.  OBbome, 
speaking  like  ■  man  verwil  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  amnoB,  that  the  well  laying  and  carrying 
on  of  a  ^Mign  to  rob  an  orcha^.  trains  up  a 
^Misitdy  to  caution,  secrecy,  and  cireum- 
■  him  [or  ntattcn  of  greater  Im- 


roigningconlagiu: 


"  In  short,  ■  priTats  education  seems  the  moat 
natunl  method  Tor  the  fbnniag  of  a  virtuoaa  nan; 
npoblic  education  for  making  a  man  of  buaineas. 
Tb  firK  would  furnish  o>it  a  rood  subioct  for 


sible  ha  should  extend  a  due  proportion 
care  to  each  of  them.  This  is  however,  in  reality 
the  fault  of  the  age,  in  which  we  often  see  tweotr 
parents,  who,  though  each  expecla  his  son  should 
tie  msda  a  scholar,  are  not  contented  all  together 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  any  man  of  GbenI 
education  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  in- 
stnietion. 

"  In  our  great  schnols,  indeed,  this  fault  has 
been  of  late  years  rectified,  so  chat  we  have  at  prt- 
sent  not  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  maateia, 
but  such  aa  have  proper  uBhera  and  asaistante 
under  them,  I  must  neverCheleaa  own,  that  for 
want  of  the  same  encouragement  in  the  country, 
we  have  many  a  promising  geoins  spoiled  and 
abused  in  those  little  seniinaries- 

"  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  bar-  - 
iiig  myself  experienced  the  ussge  of  two  rural 
masters,  each  of  them  very  unfit  for  the  trust  ther 
took  upon  them  to  discharge.  The  first  inipnsed 
much  mure  upon  me  than  my  parts,  though  none 
of  the  weakest,  could  endure;  and  used  me  bar- 
barously fur  not  performing  impossibilities.  The 
latter  was  of  quite  another  temper;  and  a  boy  wfw 
would  run  upon  his  errands,  wash  his  cnffee-pot, 
or  riiijr  the  bell,  might  hsve  aa  little  conversation 
with  any  of  the  classics  as  he  thought  fit.  1  have 
known  B  lad  at  this  place  excusedlis  exercise  fol ' 
assisting  tht;  cook -maid  ;  and  remember  a  neigh- 
boring gentleman's  Bon  waa  among  us  five  years, 
most  of  which  lime  he  employed  in  airing  and 
wati^ring  our  master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to 
compound  for  my  fanlLs  by  doing  any  of  iheM 
elegant  offices,  and  waa  accordingly  the  beat 
scholar,  and  the  worst  used  of  any  boy  in  tlw 

'■I  sbal)  conclude  thia  discourse  with  an  ad- 
vantage mentioned  liy  Uuintilian,  as  accompany- 
ing a  public  way  of  education,  which  I  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  of;  namely,  that  we  very  oft«n 
contract  fiueh  friendships  at  school,  as  are  a  ser- 
vice to  us  all  the  following  paits  of  our  lives, 

"  I  shall  give  you  under  this  head,  a  stoiy  very 
well  known  to  several  persona,  and  which  yoa 
may  depend  upon  as  real  truth. 

"  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Westmin- 
stur-school,  knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which 
used  to  be  drawn  across  the  room,  to  sepsrate  tha 
upper  school  from  the  lower.  A  youth  happened, 
by  some  mischance,  to  tear  the  above-mentioned 
curtain.  The  si^verity  of  the  master*  wa.t  too  well 
known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any  pardon  for 
such  a  fault ;  so  that  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  meek 
temper,  was  terrified  to  death  at  the  thoughts  of 
his  appearance,  when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to 
him  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would 
take  the  fault  on  himself.  He  kept  his  word 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  to 
be  men,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  wliich  our  two 
friends  took  the  opposite  sides  ;  one  of  tlicm  fol- 
lowed the  parliament,  the  other  the  royal  party. 

"  As  their  tempers  were  different,  the  youth 
who  had  torn  the  curtain  endeavored  to  rsiee 
himself  on  the  civil  list,  aod  the  other,  who  had 
borne  the  blame  of  it,  on  the  military.  The  firat 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  in  a  short  tiaaa 
made  a  judge  under  the  protector.  The  other 
waa  engaged  in  the  unhappy  enterpriae  of  Pett- 
ruddnck  and  Oraves  in  the  West 
Id 


indeitaking. 


rouled.  and  all  the.  beads  of  thw. 
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unong  whom  wms  tka  enitein  eliiinpion,  impri- 
toned  at  Bzeter.  It  happened  to  be  his  friend '■ 
lot  at  that  time  to  go  toe  weatern  circuit.  The 
trial  of  the  rebeU,  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
Texy  short,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pass 
aentence  on  them;  when  the  judge  hearing  the 
name  of  hla  old  friend,  and  observing  his  face 
more  attentively,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years,  aaked  him  if  he  was  not  formerly  a  West- 
minstar  scholarT  By  the  answer,  he  was  soon 
eonyinoed  that  it  was  his  former  generous  friend: 
and  without  sayinc  anything  more  at  that  time, 
made  the  best  of  nis  way  to  London,  where  em- 
ploying all  his  power  and  interest  with  the  pro- 
tector, ne  saved  nis  friend  from  the  fate  of  his  un- 
happy associates. 

"The  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  preserved 
by  the  latitude  of  his  school- fellow,  was  after- 
ward the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he  lived  to  see 
oromoted  in  the  church,  and  who  still  deservedly 
fills  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  it/'* 


Fo.  314.]    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  29,  1711-12. 


Tkndwn  derine  mstrtm 
TtanpMtlTft  sequi  liro."- 


HOB.  1  Od.  zzili,  11. 

Attend  thy  mother'a  heeli  no  more, 
Nov  grown  mstnre  fi>r  man,  and  ripe  for  Joj. 

Crxicb. 

"  Ma.  SnDCTAToa,  February  7, 1711-12. 

"  I  AM  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  ase, 
and  have  been  in  love  with  a  youn^  woman  of  Uie 
aame  age  about  this  half  year.  1  go  to  see  her 
aiz  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have  the 
happiness  of  being  with  her  alone.  If  an^  of  her 
friends  are  at  home,  she  will  see  me  in  their  com- 
pany; but  if  they  be  not  in  the  way.  she  flies  to  her 
chamber.  I  can  discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion: 
but  either  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony,^ or  a  childish  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an 
interview  apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  difficulty 
of  languishing  out  our  lives  in  truitless  expecta- 
tion, xfow,  tf r.  Spectator,  if  you  think  us  ripe 
for  economy,  persuade  the  dear  creature,  that  to 
pine  away  into  barrenness  and  deformity  under  a 
mother's  shade,  is  not  so  honorable,  nor  does  she 
appear  so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full  bloom. 

[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he  con- 
cludes.] 

*'  Mr.  Spectator,  your  humble  Servant, 


(< 


Bob  HAaMLxaB. 


n 


If  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more  than  eighteen, 
.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  is  the  most 
knowing  infant  I  nave  yet  met  with.  He  does 
not,  I  fear,  yet  understand,  that  all  he  thinks  of  is 
another  woman;  therefore,  until  he  has  ffiven  a 
further  account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is 
hereby  directed  to  keep  close  to  her  mother. 

The  Spxctatob. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr.  Trot's 
letter :  but  let  it  go  just  as  it  came  to  my  hands 
for  heitg  so  familiar  with  the  old  gentleman,  as 
rough  as  he  is  to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trot  has  an  am- 
bition to  make  him  his  father-in-law,  he  ought  to 
treat  him  with  more  respect ;  beside,  his  style  to 
me  might  have  been  more  distant  than  he  has 
thought  fit  to  afford  me :  moreover,  his  mistress 


•Thtgiwtliiaia  here  alluded  to  wan  Oolonel  Wake,  &ther 
to  Dr.  yfm,  Wriiop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterward  Archbinhop  of 
OlBtiHraiy.  Is  Panniddock  in  the  oourae  of  the  trial  takes 
oooailoii  to  ms,  **hm  leea  Jodge  Nicholaa  on  the  beni^,**  it  ie 
moat  likely  that  he  wai  the  Judge  of  the  aMtoe,  who  tried 
tfatoeavallK. 


shall  continue  in  her  eonfiiMueul^ntil  he  lias 
found  out  which  word  in  hii  letter  is  not  rightly* 
spelt. 

"  Ma.  Spbctatob, 

"  I  shall  ever  own  myself  your  obliged,  hnmble 
servant,  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  coneemini^ 
my  dancing ;  which,  unluckily,  came  too  late:  for 
as  I  said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  I 
had  your  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  waa  at  onr 
famous  assembly  the  day  before  I  receiyed  your 
papers,  and  there  waa  observed  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  informed  I  had  a  respect  for  hia 
daughter.  He  told  me  I  was  an  insignificant 
little  fellow,  and  said,  that  for  the  future  he  would 
take,  care  of  his  child,  so  that  he  did  not  doabi 
but  to  cross  my  amorous  indinationa.  The  lady 
is  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  for  my  part,  I  am 
ready  to  hang  myself  with  the  thoughts  that  I 
have  danced  myself  out  of  favor  with  lier  lather. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  trouble  I  ^ve;  bat  shall 
take  it  for  a  mighty  favor,  if  you  will  give  me  a 
little  more  of  your  advice  to  put  me  in  a  right  way 
to  cheat  the  old  dragon  and  obtain  my  nuatraia. 
I  am  once  more.  Sir, 

*'  Your  obliged,  humble  8eryant» 

"JomrTaoT.*' 

"York,  Feb.  Sa^niMS. 

'*Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  alterations 

fou  please,  and  insert  this  as  soon  as  posaiWe 
ardon  mistakes  by  haste." 

I  never  do  pardon  miatakea  by  haste. 

Thb  SraoTATcm. 

"Sia,  Feb.  97, 1711-19. 

"  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  yon 
esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet, 
especially  of  one  who  writes  plays;  ana  yon  will 
very  much  oblige,  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  Serraat, 

"V.  B." 

To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 

Tarn  BrwoiA' 
Ma.  SpKCTAToa, 


it 


It 


You  are  to  know  that  I  am  naturally  brafs, 
and  love  fighting  as  well  as  any  man  in  Snglaad. 
This  gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extremely 
delighted  with  battles  on  the  stage.  I  give  yoQ 
this  trouble  to  complaiu  to  you  that  Nioolim  ie> 
fused  to  gratify  me  in  that  part  of  the  opera  lor 
which  I  have  most  taste.  I  observe  it  is  beDOSH 
a  custom,  that  whenever  any  gentlemen  arepartiea- 
larly  pleased  with  a  song,  at  their  crying  oat. 
'  Encore,'  or  '  AUro  VoUo/  the  performer  la  si 
obliging  as  to  sing  it  over  again.  I  was  at  the  o^tn 
the  uist  ti me  Hy daspes  was  perfomied.  At  that  ptft 
of  it  where  the  hero  engages  with  the  lion,  thi 
graceful  manner  with  wbioi  he  put  that  terriblt 
monster  to  death  gave  me  so  great  a  pleasure,  aad 
at  the  same  time  so  just  a  sense  oi  that  gentls* 
man's  intrepidity  and  conduct,  that  I  oonld  not 
forbear  desiring  a  repetition  of  it,  by  crying  oat 
'  AUr9  VoUo,*  in  a  very  audible  voice  ;  and  ay 
friends  flatter  me  that  I  pronounced  those  woiw 
with  a  tolerable  good  accent,  conaidering  that  vis 
but  the  third  opera  I  had  ever  seen  ia  ny  lila 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  as  littb 
regard  had  to  me,  tnat  the  lion  waa  carried  oC 
and  went  to  bed,  without  being  killed  any  moie 
that  nighU  Now,  Sir,  pray  consider  that  I  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nieolini  said 
to  this  cruel  creature ;  beside,  I  hare  no  ear  for 


•  In  the  original  pnblioatton  to  Mto,  It  li 
ly,"  the  BiMpeii  wad  probsUj  to  Mr.  ~ 
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mnsic;  to  Ikat.  daring  tlie  lone  dispute  between 
them,  the  whole  entertainment  f  had  was  from  mj 
eyes.  Why  then  have  not  I  as  much  right  to  have 
•  graceful  action  repeated  as  another  has  a  pleas- 
ing sound,  since  he  only  hears,  as  I  only  see,  and 
we  neither  of  us  know  that  there  is  any  reasonable 
thing  a-doing?  Pray,  Sir,  settle  the  business  of 
this  claim  in  the  auaience,  and  let  us  know  when 
we  may  cry  *Aliro  Votio/  AngUei^  'Again,  Again/ 
for  the  future.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  expect 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  given  me,  and  perhaps 
an  ordinary  one  may  serve ;  but  1  expect  your 


**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  ToBT  RurrrEU." 

"  Mb.  SntCTATOB,  Noy.  99. 

"  You  must  give  me  leave,  among  the  rest  of 
jour  female  correspondents,  to  address  you  about 
an  affair  which  has  already  given  you  many  a 
•peculation ;  and  which,  I  know,  I  need  not  tell 
you  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  over  the  adult 
part  of  our  sex;  but  as  many  of  ut  are  cither  too 
old  to  loam,  or  too  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
ranities  which  have  been  bred  up  with  us  from 
our  infancy,  and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  while 
you  are  prompting  us  to  act  our  part  well ;  ^ou 
ought,  methinxs,  rather  to  turn  your  instructions 
for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  our  sex  who  are  yet 
in  their  native  innocence,  and  ignorant  of  the  vices 
and  that  variety  of  unhappiness  Uiat  reign  amongus. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  Uiat  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  your  office  to  oversee  the  education 
of  the  female  part  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
male;  and  to  convince  the  world  you  are  not  par- 
Uid,  pray  proceed  to  detect  the  mal-administration 
oi  governesses  as  successfully  as  you  have  expos- 
ed uat  of  pedagogues ;  and  rescue  our  sex  from 
the  prejudice  and  tyranny  of  education  as  well  as 
that  of  your  own,  who,  without  your  seasonable 
interposition,  are  like  to  improve  upon  the  vices 
that  are  now  in  vogue. 

"  I  who  know  \&  dignity  of  your  post,  as  Spec- 
tator, and  the  authority  a  skillful  eye  ought  to  t>car 
In  the  female  world,  could  not  forbear  consulting 
you,  and  be?  your  advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as 
IS  that  of  the  education  of  young  gentlewomen. 
Having  already  provided  myself  wiui  a  very  con- 
renient  house  in  a  good  air,  i  am  not  without  hope 
bat  that  you  will  promote  this  generous  design. 
I  must  further  tell  you.  Sir,  that  all  who  shall  be 
eommittcd  to  my  conduct,  beside  the  usual  accom- 
plishmenta  of  the  needle,  dancing,  and  the  French 
tongue,  shall  not  fail  to  be  your  constant  readers. 
It  is  therefore  my  humble  petition,  that  you  will 
entertain  the  town  on  this  important  subject,  and 
•o  far  oblige  a  straneer,  as  to  raise  a  curiosity 
and  inquiry  in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement, 
"lam.  Sir, 

"  Tour  constant  Admirer, 

"M.W." 


The  Boardiiig-School  for  young  Gentlewomen, 
which  was  formerly  kept  on  Mile-End-Ofeen,  be- 
ing laid  down,  there  is  now  one  set  up  almost  op- 
posite to  it,  at  the  two  Golden  Balls,  and  much 
more  eonyenient  in  every  respect ;  where  beside 
the  common  instructions  given  to  young  gentle- 
women, they  will  be  taueht  the  whole  art  of  pastry 
and  preserving,  with  whatever  may  render  them 
aeeomplished.  Those  who  please  to  make  trial 
of  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  the  persons  con- 
esrncd,  may  inquire  at  the  Two  (Joloen  Balls  on 
Ifile-End-Green,  near  Stepney,  where  they  will 
laeeiye  further  wtiifartion. 


This  is  to  ^ivc  notice,  that  the  Spectator  has 
taken  upon  him  to  be  visitant  of  all  boarding- 
schfwls  where  youii^  women  are  educated ;  and 
designs  to  proceed  in  the  same  office  after  the 
same  manner  that  the  visitants  of  colleges  do  in 
the  two  famous  universities  of  this  land. 

All  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator,  are  de- 
sired to  forbear  one  expression  which  is  in  most 
of  the  letters  to  him,  either  out  of  laziness  or 
want  of  invention,  and  is  true  of  not  above  two 
thousand  women  in  the  whole  world  :  via.  "  She 
has  in  her  all  that  is  valuable  in  woman." — T. 
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Kec  Deui  intonit,  nU  dJigniu  vindtoe  nodof 
iDdderit Hob.,  An.  Foet,  vwr.  ISL 

Never  preeame  to  make  a  god  a|>pear, 

But  for  a  buBineH  worthy  of  a  god.— Rosoomioir. 

HoaACx  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  force  of  his  eeifius.  Milton  seems 
to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength 
lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely 
conformable  to  those  talents  of  which  he  was 
master.  As  his  ^nius  was  wonderfully  turned 
to  the  sublime,  his  subject  was  the  noblest  that 
could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Everything  that  is  truly  great  ana  aKtonishing 
has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  system  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  ;  the  chaos,  and  tne  creation  ;  heav- 
en, earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  horrors,  tne  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite 
regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

if  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  anywhere,  it  is 
in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  divine  per- 
sons are  introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I 
think,  observe,  that  the  author  proceeds  with  a 
kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  while  he  describes 
the  sentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not 
give  his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to 
confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are  drawn 
from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and 
to  such  expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  beauties,  therefore,  which  we  are  to  look 
for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature, 
nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of 
grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The 
passions  which  they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a 
divine  love  and  religious  fear.  The  particular 
beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book,  consists 
in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in 
which  the  poet  has  couched  tne  greatest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  drawn  to^>ther  in  a  regular 
scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Pn>vidcnes 
with  respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the 
abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free-will  and 
grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of  the  incarnation 
and  redemption  (which  naturally  g^ow  up  in  a 
poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man),  with  great 
energy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger* 
light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  writer. 
As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  bs* 
admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  which 
he  has  made  use  of  in  the  intersporeing  of  aU 
those  graces  of  poetry  which  tha  sutgcct  was 
capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  eve^- 
thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy 
of  Omniscience,  and  as  much  above  that  in  whica 
Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  ss  the  OhristinA 
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idea  of  the  Supreme  being  id  more  rational  and 
■oblime  than  that  of  the  mathens.  The  particu- 
lar objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have  cast 
bia  eje,  are  represented  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
liTely  manner  >— 

«  Now  had  th'  Almlglitj  Vtther  Arom  abore 

flTrom  the  pure  empTfean  where  he  idti 

High  thKniM  above  all  height)  bent  down  his  eje, 

Ula  own  work*  and  their  worlis  at  once  to  view. 

About  him  all  the  aanctitieii  of  heaven 

Btood  thidc  ae  vtara,  and  from  his  right  reoeiT'd 

Beatitude  past  utt'ranoe.    On  hia  right 

The  radiant  image  of  hii  glory  sat. 

His  only  Son.    On  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love ; 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrlval'd  lore, 

In  blisiftil  solitude.    lie  then  surrey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

Ooasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  nighty 

In  the  dull  air  sublime ;  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  varied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

Firm  land  imbtwom'd  without  firmament; 

Uncertain  which,  iu  ocean,  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  ho  behold^ 

Thus  to  his  only  Sou  foreseeing  spake." 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation 
la  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
which  imraediatelj  follows.  The  effects  or  this 
speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  divine 
parson  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill 
uie  mind  (»f  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
complacency : 

"Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  flll'd 
All  heav'u,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  now  joy  inolTable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  iten  of  Uod  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed ;  and  in  his  ftoe 
Divine  com{•a•t^{on  viMibly  api>ear'd. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace." 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circum- 
•tance  wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper 
the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaven.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloq^uy,  with 
the  hymn  of  angels  that  follows  upon  it,  are  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should 
BOt  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave  : — 

**  No  sooner  bod  the  Almighty  ccas'd  but  all 
The  multitudu  of  angels  with  a  shout! 
(Loud  as  from  numbcrH  without  number,  sweet 
As  fh>m  blest  voic.'H)  utt'ring  joy,  hoav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  hu(<ahnas  flll'd 
Th'  eternal  rcgious,"  etc.,  etc. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe, 
which  nt  a  distance  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular 
form,  but  upon  his  nearer  approach  looked  like  an 
unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and  noble ;  as  his 
roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
tween that  mass  of  matter  which  was  wrought 
into  a  world,  and  that  shapeless,  unformed  heap 
of  materials  which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, strikes  the  imagination  with  something  as- 
tonishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken 
of  the  Liml)o  of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places 
upon  this  outermost  surface  of  the  universe,  and 
Boall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on  that  and 
other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same 
shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  fable  of  an  epic 

eem  should  abound  in  circumstances  that  are 
th  credible  and  astoni.shing  ;  or.  as  the  French 
critics  choose  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
^led  with  the  prooable  and  the  marvelous.  This 
rule  is  as  fine  and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole 
Art  of  Poetry. 
If  the  Cable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 


from  a  true  history  ;  if  it  is  only  msnrelons,  it  is 
no  better  than  a  romance.  The  great  secret,  there- 
fore, of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such  circum- 
stances as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  saoM 
time  both  belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought 
to  pass  in  a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of 
such  thin^  as  have  really  happened,  or  at  least 
of  such  tilings  as  have  happened  accordioff  to  tlis 
received  opinions  of  manaind.  Milton's  JMe  is 
a  masterpiece  of  this  nature :  as  the  war  in  heay- 
en,  the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  and  the 
fall  of  man  ;  thougn  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual 
points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with 
credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ; 
as  in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of  a 
superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what 
is  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ordinarjT  course  of  things.  Ulysses'  ship  be- 
ing turned  into  a  rock,  and  .^neas's  fleet  into  a 
shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  aze  veir 
surprising  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable 
when  we  are  told,  that  they  were  the  gpds  who 
thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  ma- 
chinery which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  snd 
Virgil  with  such  circumstances  ss  are  wonderful 
but  not  impossible,  and  so  frequently  produce  in 
the  reader  the  most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the  iEneid  liable  to 
exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  bc^nning 
of  the  third  book,  where  .£neas  is  represented  ss 
tearing  up  the  mvrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To 
qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus 
tells  a  story  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle,  tKat 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Uie  country  baring 
pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  Dody  took  root  in  his  wounds, 
and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  tree,  "rhis  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  the  marvelous  without 
the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  proceed- 
ing from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition 
of  any  god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable 
of  producing  it.  The  spears  and  arrows  g^w  of 
themselves  without  so  much  as  the  modern  help 
of  enchantment.  If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surpris- 
ing incidents,  they  are  generally  suited  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  things  and  persons  described,  snd 
tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probabili^.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  with  his  Episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and 
some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  his  chaos. 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  ss 
to  see  a  possibility  in  them  ;  they  are  the  descrip- 
tion of  dreams  and  shadows,  not  of  things  or 
persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look  upon 
the  stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the  Sirens,  nsy 
I  the  whole  Odyssey  and  iliad,  to  be  allegories: 
but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables, 
which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  thst 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might  posubly 
nave  been  according  to  the  letter.  The  perMus 
are  such  as  mip^ht  have  acted  what  is  ascribed  to 
them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  re- 
presented  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  truths  sod 
realities.  This  appearance  of  probability  is  so 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetzy, 
that  Aristotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writer* 
made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  ss  hid 
actually  lived  in  the  .world,  though  the  trsgedy 
proceeded  upon  adventures  they  were  never  en- 
gaged in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  subject  mors 
credible.    In  a  word,  beside  the  hiiMi'n  inf»"'"g 
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of  an  epie  anegorj,  tlie  plmin,  literal  sense  ought 
to  Kppm  probable.  The  stoiy  should  be  such  as 
an  ordinary  reader  ma/  acquiesce  in,  whaterer 
natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  ma^  be  discov- 
ered in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  haTing  long  wandered  upon  the 
surface  or  outmost  wall  of  the  universe,  discovers 
at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  oeecribed  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower 
world,  upon  tneir  errands  to  mankind.  His  sit- 
ting upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a 
•urvej  of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that  appeared 
to  liini  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the 
•imile  iliustratinff  the  circumstance,  fills  the  mind 
ct  the  reader  witn  as  surprising  and  glorious  an 
idea  as  anj  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe 
with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first 
book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angel.  He  surveys 
all  the  wonders  in  the  immense  amphitheater  that 
hm  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes 
in  at'one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that 
•hone  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular 
daacription  of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wan- 
tonness of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  shi^, 
apeech,  and  behavior  upon  his  transforming  hun* 
aelf  into  an  angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  ex- 
qtiiaite  beauty.  The  poet's  thoughts  of  directing 
oatan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
laankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous  paxt  of  the 
creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  anfel,  is  a  cir- 
comstauce  very  finely  contrived,  ana  the  more 
adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a 
raoeived  doctriue  among  the  most  famous  philoso- 
phers, that  every  orb  luui  its  intelligence ;  and  as 
an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen  such 
an  angel  ip  the  sun.  In  tlie  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is 
ancn  a  becoming  majesty  as  is  alto^ther  suitable 
to  a  superior  boinff.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he 
fBpmentM  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
Tery  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it 
U  introduced,  but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  what  follows  in  the  seventh  book  : — 

**!  Mw  whm  at  hit  word  the  ftnialtw  mam, 
This  world*!  niatorlal  mould,  cune  to  a  boap: 
Oonfoiioa  beard  bi«  Toioe,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ml'd,  ttood  raft  Infinltade  oonfln'd, 
Till  at  his  •Mxmd  bUdlng  Darknow  flad, 
light  fboM,"  ate. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points 
tnA  the  earth  witn  such  circumstances,  that  the 
reader  can  scarce  forbear  fancying  himself  em- 
ployed on  the  same  distant  view  of  it: 

**  Uiok  dovBwanl  on  that  globa,  whooa  hither  lUe 
With  Ikht  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  ■hinef : 
That  pbee  Is  earth,  the  Mat  of  man,  that  light 
Ula  Aaj,"  ate. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  without  taxing  no- 
tice of  that  celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with 
which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  pnuses  that  have  been  given  it;  though,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  it  may  rather  be  look^  upon 
aa  an  excrescence,  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to 
that  beantiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy  in  the 
aame  book. 

L. 
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lAettaa;  qiui  sen,  tamea  renezlt  inertem. 

Tno.,  BcL  L  fl 

Freedom,  which  oama  at  length,  tfaongfa  ilow  to  oomiii 


"Ma.  SntoTAToa, 

"  If  you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  sent  willi 
the  more  pleasure  for  the  reality  of  its  complainta» 
this  may  nave  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  ao- 
ceptance;  and  if  time  be  tne  roost  irretrievable 
loss,  the  regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought,  I 
hope,  the  most  justifiable.  The  regainins:  of  my 
liborty  from  a  long  state  of  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity, and  the  desire  of  resisting  the  further  en- 
croachments of  idleness,  make  me  apply  to  yon; 
and  the  uneasiness  with  which  I  recollect  the  past 
years,  and  the  apprehension  with  which  I  expect 
the  future,  soon  determine  me  to  it.  Idleness  is  ao 
general  a  distemper,  that  I  cannot  but  imagine 
a  speculation  on  tiiis  subject  will  be  of  universal 
use.  There  is  hardly  any  one  person  without 
some  alloy  of  it;  and  thousands  beside  mysdf 
spend  more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to 
begin  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have  beat 
sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both.  The  occasioa 
of  this  seems  to  be  the  want  of  some  necessary 
employment,  to  put  the  spirits  in  motion,  and 
awaken  them  out  of  their  lethargy.  If  I  had  lesa 
leisure,  I  should  have  more;  for  I  should  then 
find  my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some  for 
business,  and  others  for  the  indulging  of  plea> 
sures;  but  now  one  face  of  indolence  overspreads 
the  whole,  and  I  have  no  landmark  to  direct  my- 
self by.  Were  one's  time  a  little  straitened  pv 
business,  like  water  inclosed  in  its  banks,  it 
would  have  some  determined  course;  but  unless  it 
be  put  iuto  some  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  ba- 
comes  a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

"When  Scanderbeg,  Prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead, 
the  Turks,  who  had  out  too  often  felt  the  force  of 
his  arm  in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  ima- 

Sined  that  bv  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near 
leir  heart,  tuey  should  be  animated  with  a  vioor 
and  force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 
living.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  ot  little  use  whUa 
I  live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good  I  can  after 
my  decease;  and  have  accordingly  ordered  my 
bones  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  for  the 
good  of  my  countrymen,  who  are  troubled  wiUi 
too  exorbitant  a  degree  of  fire.  All  fox-huntera» 
upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short  time  ba 
brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning,  and 
perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at  ten.  Instead 
of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a  poor  animal,  and  ma 
away  from  their  own  thougiits,  a  chair  or  a  cha* 
riot  would  be  thought  the  most  desirable  meaaa 
of  performing  a  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  snould  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural  desire  of  John 
Trot  for  danciusp,  and  a  specific  to  lessen  the  in- 
clination Mrs.  Fidget  has  to  motion,  and  cause  her 
always  to  give  her  approbation  to  the  present 
place  she  is  in.  In  nue,  no  Egyptian  mummy 
was  ever  half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  8h(»uld  ob 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress  the  vio- 
lent sallies  of  youth,  and  give  each  action  ita 
proper  weight  and  repose. 

"I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and  op- 
pose a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicitations  of  re- 
venge, with  success.  Indolence  is  a  stream  whioh 
flows  slowly  on,  but  yet  underminea  the  foundar 
tion  of  every  virtue.  A  vice  of  a  more  lively  na- 
ture were  a  more  desirable  tyrant  than  this  mat 
of  the  mind,  which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature 
to  every  action  of  one's  life.  It  were  as  little  ha- 
xard  to  be  lost  in  a  storm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpetn- 
ally  becalmed;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  nave 
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within  one  the  seeds  of  athonsand  good  qualities, 
if  we  want  the  rigor  and  resolution  necessary  for 
the  ezertinff  them.  Death  brings  all  persons  back 
to  an  equautv;  and  this  imaec  of  it,  this  slumber 
of  the  rainu,  leaves  no  difference  between    the 

ratest  genius  and  the  meanest  understanding, 
faculty  of  doinff  things  remarkably  praise- 
worthy, thns  conceded,  is  of  no  more  use  to  the 
owner,  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man  who  dares 
not  use  it 

"  To-morrow,  is  still  the  fatal  time  when  all  is 
Id  be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and 
■till  I  please  myself  with  the  shadow,  while  I 
lose  the  reality:  unmindful  that  the  present  time 
■lone  is  ours,  the  future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the 
past  is  dead,  and  can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their 
ehildren)  in  the  actions  it  has  produced. 

"  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it:  thus,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground, 
hat  the  yearly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  the 
Mtate.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in 
the  only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  virtue, 
ve  turn  prodigals  I  Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands 
with  sucli  uneasiness,  nor  have  there  been  so  many 
devices  for  any  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  filide  away 
imperceptibly  and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall 
be  hoarded  up  with  care,  while  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  estate  is  flung  sway  with 
disregard  and  contempt.  There  is  nothing,  now- 
a-days,  so  much  avoiaed  as  a  solicitous  improve- 
ment of  every  part  of  time;  it  is  a  report  must  be 
■hanned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a 
fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  charac- 
tar  of  a  laborious  plodder:  but  notwithstandinflr 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  produced 
thought  far  otherwise;  for  who  can  think  either 
Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost  any  reputation,  by 
their  continued  pains  both  in  overcoming  the  de- 
fects and  improving  the  gifts  of  nature?  All  are 
lequainted  with  the  IbSot  and  assiduity  with 
which  Tully  acquired  his  eloouence.  Seneca  in 
his  letters  to  Lucilius  assures  nim,  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  did  not  either  write  something, 
or  read  and  epitomize  some  ^^d  author;  and  I 
ramember  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he 
giTes  an  account  of  the  various  methods  he  used 
to  fill  up  every  vacancy  of  time,  after  several  em- 
ployments which  he  enumerates:  'sometimes,' 
■ays  he, '  I  hunt :  but  even  then  I  cany  with  me 
a  pocket-book,  that  while  my  servants  are  busied 
in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other  matters,  I  may 
be  employed  in  something  that  may  be  useful  to 
me  in  my  studies;  and  that  if  I  miss  of  my  game, 
I  may  at  the  least  bring  home  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification 
of  having  caught  nothing  all  day. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  see,  how  many  examples  I  re- 
call to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  use  with  my- 
self, to  regain  my  liberty :  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is 
no  ordinary  persuasion  that  will  be  of  service,  I 
shall  expect  your  thoughts  on  this  subject  with 
the  gn^atest  impatience,  especially  since  the  good 
will  not  Ik)  confined  to  inc  alone,  but  will  be  of 
universal  tise.  For  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment xv'here  men  are  pleased  with  tneir  ruin,  and 
while  they  think  laziness  is  a  desirable  character; 
whether  it  Ihj  that  they  like  the  state  itself,  or  that 
they  think  it  gives  thorn  a  new  luster  when  they 
do  exert  themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to  do 
thkC  without  \ahoT  and  application,  which  others 
attain  to  but  with  the  greatest  diligence. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Toor  moat  obliged,  humble  Servant, 

"  Sakubl  Slack." 


Clttahdie  to  CLBoanL 
''  Madak, 

"  Permission  to  love  jon  is  all  that  I  desire  to 
conquer  all  the  difiScultiea  those  about  you  place 
in  my  way,  to  surmount  and  acouire  all  thoeo 

aualincations  you  expect  in  him  wno  pretends  to 
le  honor  of  being, 
'*  Madam, 
"Your  moat  devoted,  humble  Serrant, 

"  CLTTAVDnu" 
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AvovsTua,  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  aiked 
his  friends  who  stood  about  him,  if  they  thou^rht 
he  had  acted  his  part  well;  and  upon  receiving 
such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary 
{n<^rit,  "  Let  me  then,"  sa;^s  he,  "  go  off  the  stage 
with  your  applause; "  using  the  expression  with 
which  the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.*  I  could  wish 
that  men,  while  they  are  in  neslth,  would  consider 
Well  the  nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  what  figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  whether  it  was  worth 
coming  into  the  world  for;  whether  it  be  suitaUs 
to  a  reasonable  being;  in  short,  whether  itappean 
graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  advantage  in 
Uie  next.  Let  the  sycophant  or  the  buffoon,  the 
satirist,  or  the  goocf  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  gnve, 
and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state  of  existence, 
how  much  it  will  redound  to  his  praise  to  have  it 
said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  ate  better, 
that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  taming  hii 
friends  into  ridicule,  that  nobody  ouidid  him  at 
an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed 
before  he  had  mspatched  his  third  bottle.  These 
arc,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations, 
and  eulogiums  on  deceased  persons  who  have 
acted  among  mankind  with  some  figure  and  repu- 
tation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  speciei, 
they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a 
moment  alter  their  disappearance.  They  leave 
behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  irat  sze 
forgotten  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They 
are  neither  wantml  by  tne  poor,  regretted  liy  the 
rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned.  They  an 
neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  lamented 
hj  private  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  no  sig- 
nificancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  per- 
formed oy  creatures  of  much  less  dignity  Uisa 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  fecuity  of  reap 
son.  An  eminent  French  author  spenks  some- 
where to  the  following  purpose:  I  haye  often  seen 
from  my  chamber-window  two  noble  creatures, 
both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance  and  en- 
dowed with  reason.  These  two  intellectual  beingi 
are  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  rubbing 
two  smooth  stones  one  upon  another :  that  is,  si 
the  vubrar  phrase  is,  in  polishing  marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Androw  Freeport,  aa  we  wcfS 
sitting  in  the  club  last  night,  gave  us  an  accouat 
of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a  few  days  since. 
This  honest  man  of  greater  consequence  in  hii 
own  thoughts  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had 
for  some  years  past  kept  a  iournal  of  his  life.  Sir 
Andrew  showea  us  one  wock  of  it.  Since  the  oc- 
currences set  down  in  it  mark  out  auch  a  road  of 
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aeUon  m  thai  I  hmre  beeo  speaking  of,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  a  faithrol  eopy  of  it;  after 
OATing  first  informed  him,  that  the  aeoeased  oer- 
son  haid  in  his  yoath  been  bred  to  trade,  bat  nnd- 
inff  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he 
had  for  sereral  jears  last  past  lired  altogether 
upon  a  moderate  annuity.* 

Jfen^y,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  mj  clothes, 
and  walked  into  the  parlor. 

Nine  o'clock,  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-strings  and 
washed  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleren,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supplement  and 
Daily  Oourant.  Things  go  ill  in  the  n6rth.  Mr. 
Kisby's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  ahemoon.  Chid  Ralph  for 
mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 

Two  oxlock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too 
many  plums  and  no  suet. 

From  three  to  four.    Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.  Walked  into  the  fields.  Wind 
s.  8.  £. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Kisby's 
opinion  about thepeace. 

Ten  o'clock.    Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Ttutdm^t  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock.  Rose  as 
vsoaL 

Nine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face«  shared, 
pat  on  my  douUe-soled  shoes. 

Ten,  dCeven,  twelve.    Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One.    Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.    Mem.  Sprouts  want- 


ing. 
Three. 


Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six  Coflee-house.  Read  the  news. 
A  dish  of  twist.    Grand  visier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  sc- 
eonnt  of  the  Qreat  Turk. 

Ten.  Dream  of  the  grand  visier.  Broken 
sleep. 

Iretf  jMsrfsy,  eight  o'clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe- 
buckle  broke.    Sands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be 
allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  \&  coflee-house.  More  work 
in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  me 
how  stocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields. 
Wind  to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.    Snu>ked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Two.    Dined  as  usual.    Stomacn  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  Callinff  of  a  pewter 
dish*  Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love,  ana  grown  care- 
leas. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coflee-house.  Advice 
from  Smvma  that  the  grand  visier  was  first  of  all 
strangM,  and  afterward  beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour 
in  the  club  before  anybody  eUe  came.  Mr.  Nisby 
of  opinion  that  the  grand  visier  was  not  strangled 
the  sixth  instant 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without 
waking  until  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thurmimy,  nine  o'clock.  Stayed  within  until 
two  o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy  ;  who  did  not  bring 
me  my  annuity  according  to  his  promise. 


*  This  journal  was,  It  maj  be,  fcenaine.  Vat  certainly  pnb- 
IWMd  here  m  a  banter  on  a  gentleman  wbo  wm  a  member 
of  a  eonKT«f(atkm  of  dimenters,  commonly  called  lodepen- 
drata,  where  a  Mr.  Neebtt  oOeiatMl  at  that  time  ae  mftnMer. 
Tha  earfooji  may  flni  faiformation  **  aatia  raperqae,'*  eon- 
earning  Mr.  Neellt,  hi  John  Danton'a  account  of  hie  life, 
Urora,  and  OpinioiML  The  peiwn  who  kept  tfaia  lulpid 
Joamalted  joat  aiwb  a  Hfe  aa  la  deaeribad  and  rldlraled  here, 
and  waa  eontlnaal^  aaU^  or  qaotfag  hit  paatof^  opinioa 
«B  avaty  aal#ee^| 


Two  in  the  aftenioon.  Bat  down  to  dinner. 
Loss  of  appetite.  Small  beer  sour.  Beef  over- 
corned. 

Three.    Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  thenar. 
Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  messenger  to 
Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to- 
ni^t    Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

J^fidajf,  Passed  the  rooming  in  meditatioa 
upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a  quarter 
before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my 
cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank  a  glaaa 
of  purl  to  recover  impetite. 

Two  and  three.    IKned  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  ine  coflfee-honse. 
Met  Mr.  Nisby  there.  Smoked  several  pipes. 
Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  coflee  is  bad  for 
the  head. 

Six  o'clock.    At  the  club  as  steward.    Bat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 
drank  small  beer  with  the  mnd  visier. 

Saturdaf.  Waked  at  Seven,  walked  in  the 
fields,  wind  N.E. 

Twelve.    Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  aftmoon.  Returned  home  and  dried 
myself. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course, 
marrow-bones ;  second,  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  fi, 
Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three.    Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  tne  club.  Like  to  have  fallen' 
into  a  gutter.    Qrand  Visier  certainlv  d«ul. 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so 
much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  sudi  in- 
considerable actions,  and  received  so  vonr  small 
improvements ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  bdia^ 
vior  of  many  whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we 
shall  find  the  most  of  their  hours  sre  taken  up 
in  those  three  important  articles  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that  man 
loses  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public 
aflhirs,  or  in  an  illustrious  course  of  action.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very  often 
be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions 
as  make  no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as 
are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. One  may  oecome  wiser  and  better  by  se- 
veral methods  of  employing  one's-self  in  secrecy 
and  silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without 
noise  or  ostentation.  I  would,  however,  recom- 
mend to  every^  one  of  my  readers,  the  keeping  a 
iournal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting 
down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  employ- 
ment auring  that  space  of  time.  This  kind  of 
self-examination  would  five  them  a  true  state  of 
themselves,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously 
what  they  are  about.  One  day  would  rectifv  the 
omissions  of  another,  and  make  a  man  weign  all 
those  indiflerent  actions,  which,  though  thev  are 
easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted  for. 

L.  . 
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—-Non  omnia  poeaamna  omnea. — Vote.,  Bel.  tIU,  S3, 
WMh  different  talenta  fbrm'd,  we  Tarioualy  exoeL* 

"  Mb.  SpicTATon, 

"  A  cxaTAiK  vice,  which  you  have  lately  at- 
tacked, has  not  yet  been  considered  by  you  ae 

•  Thia  motto  lillkewtoe  prefixed  to  Speotalor,  No.  SM.    Tha 

original  motto  on  thia  paper  In  Ibllo  waa, 

Rldeat,  et  pnlaet  laadva  deeentioa  ataa. 

Hoa.Bp.li,S,nlt 

Laadrloaa  i«a  night  battar  piaj  tka  fcoL 
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g^win^  10  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the 
affectation  ontliTes  the  practice  of  it.  You  must 
have  observed,  that  men  who  have  been  bred  in 
anna  preserve  to  the  most  extreme  and  feeble  old 
age,  a  certain  daring  in  their  asjieot.  In  like 
manner,  they  who  have  passed  their  time  in  sal' 
lantry  and  adventure,  keep  up,  as  well  as  tnej 
can,  the  appearance  of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant 
inclination  to  their  last  moments.  Let  this  serve 
iar  a  preface  to  a  relation  I  am  going  to  give  you 
of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that  has  not  omy  lieen 
amorous,  and  a  follower  of  women  in  general,  but 
also,  in  apite^  of  the  admonition  of  gray  hairs, 
been  from  his  sixty-third  year  to  his  present 
seventieth  in  an  actual  pursuit  of  a  young  lady, 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit.    The 

Sy  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and  is  per- 
)tly  well-bred;  but,  from  the  fashion  and  man- 
ners of  the  court  when  he  was  in  his  bloom,  has 
suoh  a  natural  tendency  to  amorous  adventure, 
that  he  thought  it  would  bo  an  endless  reproach 
to  him  to  make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he  was 
allowed  at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good-hu- 
mor and  confidence  exposed  his  wife  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  any  who  should  take  it  into  their  head 
to  do  him  the  jjood  office.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Escalus  might  also  resent  that  the  husband 
was  particularly  negligent  of  him ;  and  though 
ha  save  many  intimations  of  a  passion  toward  the 
wife,  the  husoand  either  did  not  see  them,  or  put 
him  to  the  contempt  of  overlooking  them.  In 
the  mean  time  Isabella  (for  so  we  shall  call  our 
heroine),  saw  his  passion,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  as  a 
foundation  for  much  diversion,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  herself  in  the  dear  delijg^ht  of 
bewff  admired,  addressed  to,  and  flattered,  with 
no  ill  consequence  to  her  reputation.  This  lady 
ia  of  a  free  and  disengaged  behavior,  ever  in 
good-humor,  such  as  is  the  image  of  innocence 
with  those  who  are  innocent,  ana  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice  with  those  who  are  abandoned. 
From  ^s  kind  of  carriage,  and  an  apparent  ap- 
probation of  his  gallantry,  Escalus  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  laying  amorous  epistles  in  her 
way,  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her  actions, 
of  performing  a  thousand  little  ofiices  which  are 
ne^ected  by  the  unconcerned,  but  are  so  many 
u>proache8  toward  happiness  with  the  enamored. 
It  was  now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  passion,  when  Escalus, 
from  general  terms,  and  the  ambiguous  respect 
which  criminal  lovers  retain  in  their  addresses, 
began  to  bewail  that  his  passion  grew  too  violent 
for  him  to  answer  any  longer  for  his  behavior 
toward  her,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have 
consideration  for  his  long  and  patient  respect,  to 
excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart  now  no  longer 
under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy  owner  of  it. 
Such,  for  some  months,  had  been  tiie  language  of 
Escalus  both  in  his  talk  and  his  letters  to  Isa- 
bella, who  returned  all  the  profusion  of  kind 
things  which  had  been  the  collection  of  fifty  years, 
*  I  must  not  hear  you  ;  you  will  make  me  forget 
that  you  are  a  gentleman;  1  would  nut  willingly 
lose  you  as  a  mend;*  and  the  like  expressions, 
which  the  skillful  interpret  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  knowing  that  a  feeble  denial  is  a 
modest  assent.  I  should  have  told  you,  that 
Isabella,  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  amour, 
communicated  it  to  hor  husband;  and  that  an  ac- 
count of  Escalus's  love  was  their  usual  entertain- 
ment after  half  a  day's  absence.  Isabella,  there- 
fore, upon  her  lover's  late  more  open  assaults, 
with  a  smile  told  her  husband  she  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  that  his  fate  was  now  come  to  a 
crisis.  After  she  had  explained  herself  a  little 
further,  with  her  husband's  approbation  she  pro- 


ceeded in  the  following  manner.  The  next  time 
that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and  repeated  hia 
importunity,  the  crafty  Isabella  looked  on  her  faa 
with  an  air  of  great  attention,  as  considering  of 
what  importance  such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and 
upon  the  repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  ahe 
looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  told 
him  he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which  could  make 
her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a  lady's  favor:  then  turn- 
ed away  her  head,  with  a  very  well-actea  confusion, 
which  favored  the  escape  of  the  aged  Eacalua.  This 
adventure  was  matter  oi  great  pleaaantrjr  to  Isabella 
and  her  spouse;  and  they  haa  enjoyed  it  two  days 
before  Escalus  could  recollect  mmaelf  enoii|^  to 
form  the  following  letter: 

"Madam, 

"What  happened  the  other  day  giTee  me  a 
lively  imago  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  paa* 
sions  and  inclinations.  We  pursue  what  we  are 
denied,  and  place  our  affections  on  what  ia  abeent, 
though  we  neglected  it  when  present.  As  long  aa 
you  refused  my  love,  your  reiusal  did  so  strongly 
excite  my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  leiaart 
to  think  or  recalling  my  reason  to  aid  me  against 
the  design  upon  your  virtue.  But  when  thai 
virtue  began  to  comply  in  my  favor,  my  rcaaon 
made  an  effort  over  my  love,  and  let  me  see  the 
baseness  of  my  behavior  in  attempting  a  womaa 
of  honor.  I  own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  violent  struggle  that  I  gained  this  victorr 
over  myself;  nay  I  will  confess  mj  ahame,  and 
acknowledge,  I  could  not  have  prevailed  bat  br 
flight.  However,  Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will 
believe  a  moment's  weakness  has  not  aestroyed 
the  esteem  I  had  for  you,  which  was  confirmed  by 
so  many  years  of  obstinate  virtue.  You  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  this  did  not  happen  within 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  young  lellows,  who 
would  have  exposed  your  weakness,  and  gloried 
in  his  own  brutish  inclinations. 

"I  am.  Madam, 

"Tour  most  devoted,  humble  SerTaBt," 

"Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  hoabandf  n- 
turned  the  following  answer : 


"Six, 

"  I  cannot  but  account  myself  a  very  happy- 
roan,  in  having  a  man  for  a  lover  that  can  wnte  to 
well,  and  give  so  good  a  turn  to  a  disappointment 
Another  excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  have  heard  of;  on  occasions  where  the 
most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  reason,  yoa 
have  yours  most  powerful.  We  have  each  of  ns 
to  thank  our  ^nius,  that  the  passion  of  one  abat- 
ed in  proportion  as  that  of  the  other  grew  violent 
Does  it  not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagine^ 
that  I  knew  my  compliance  was  the  greatest 
cruelty  I  could  be  guilty  of  toward  ypuT  In  re- 
turn for  your  long  and  faithful  passion,  I  must 
let  you  know  that  you  are  old  enough  to  become  a 
little  more  gravity ;  but  if  you  will  leave  me,  and 
coquet  it  anywnere  else,  may  your  mirtiw 
yield. 

T.  "laABXLUl.'' 
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Quo  teneftm  vuliofl  matantem  proteft  nodof 

Hoa.  1  Xp.  i,  M. 

Fay  while  they  change  on  thus,  what  diaina  raa  fatarf 
Theee  Taxying  fomm,  thii  Protena  of  tha  mlmir 


I  HAVB  endeavored  in  the  course  of  my  papen 
to  do  juKtice  to  the  age,  and  have  taken  care  at 
much  as  possible  to  keep  myself  a  neuter  brtweea 


THK  BPB0TA.TOE. 


but  notwittiUuidiDg  the  gnat,  iDterritj  with 
vhicb  I  hive  Acted  in  tliU  p«nicul»r,  I  find  nij- 
(elf  taxed  with  an  inclinatjon  ta  favor  mr  ovti 
half  of  the  BpecieB.  Whether  it  be  that  the  *o- 
mcD  afford  i  more  fruitful  field  for  speculation,  oi 
whether  ther  run  more  in  my  heid  tlian  lie  mtn, 
I  cannot  tell;  hot  I  shall  let  dovn  the  charge  aa  i1 
is  laid  againit  me  in  tlw  following  lattei: 

"Ma-Bncunm, 


norDiDg.  1  am  at  present  commissioned  bj 
whole  aaaembij  to  let  tou  know,  that  ve  fear  joa 
■re  a  liUle  inclined  to  be  partial  toward  joar  own 
•ex.  We  moat  however  acknowledge,  with  all 
due  gratitude,  that  in  some  cases  you  hare  given 
na  our  rereoge  on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice. 
We  conld  Dol  eaailj  hare  forgiven  you  Mveral 
■trohei  in  the  dissection  of  Che  coquette's  heart, 
tf  jou  had  Dot,  much  about  the  same  time,  made 
«  tacrifice  Id  us  of  a  beau's  skull. 

"Von  may,  however,  Bir,  please  to  remember, 
that  not  long  since  you  attacked  our  hoods  and 
cxHDmode*  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  use  your  own 
•xpraaiion,  made  vecy  manv  of  us  ashamed  to 
■bow  <Mr  heads.  We  must  UiereFore  beg  leave  to 
■nreseut  to  you,  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  you  will 
pbaae  to  mtte  ■  due  inouiry.  the  mea  in  all  i^es 
would  be  fiiuud  to  have  been  little  leas  whimsical 
iu  adoniing  that  pait  than  ourselves.  The  differ- 
•Dt  forms  of  their  win,  together  with  the  variooa 
ooek*  of  their  bats,  ^1  llatur  ns  in  Ihia  opinion. 

"1  had  a  humble  servant  last  summer,  who  the 
ftrst  tJoM  he  declsjed  himself  was  in  a  fuU-bot- 
toowd  wig:  bnt  the  day  after,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prisa,  he  accosted  me  in  a  thin  natural  one.  I 
received  him,  at  this  our  second  interview,  as  a 
perfect  stranger,  but  wa*  extremely  confounded 
wbeo  hia  speech  discovered  who  he  wis.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  flx  his  face  in  my  memory  fur 
tb*  future:  but  as  I  was  walking  in  the  park  the 

ening,  he  appeared  to  mr  *-     --    ■■-'--  — 

itlthinh  — -  ""  -  -'-' 


wigs  that  I 


a  n«w  face  alnwat  every  day  in  the  first  month  of 
his  conrtship. 

"  I  ohMTVed  afterward,  that  the  variety  of  cocks 
into  which  he  moulded  his  hat  had  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  his  impositioDS  upon  me. 

"  Yet,  as  if  all  these  ways  wers  not  sufBcient 
to  distinguish  their  heads,  you  must  doubtless. 
Sir.  hare  obasrvsd,  that  great  numbers  of  young 
fellows  have,  for  aevcral  months  last  past,  taken 
Dpoo  them  (o  wear  leathers. 

"  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  may  with  aa 
much  justice  be  called  Indian  princea,  as  you  have 
atyled  a  woman  in  a  cotoml  hood  an  Indian 
queen;  sod  that  you  will  in  due  time  take  these 
airy  gentlemen  into  cod  si  deration, 

"  We  the  more  earnestly  be^  that  you  would  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice,  eince  it  has  already  lost  us 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  mcrabera  of  uur  society, 
who,  after  having  refused  several  good  eatatea.  and 
two  lilies,  waa  lured  from  us  laat  week  by  a  mixed 
leather. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the  respect* 
tl  oar  whole  company,  and  am.  Sir, 

"Tour  very  humble  Servant, 
"  DoBixni." 

"  Hota.  The  psttoa  wearing  the  feather,  thon^ 


our  friend  took  hia  for  an  affleer  in  the  guudi, 
haa  proved  to  be  aD  errant  Iftien-diaper."* 

I  am  Dot  now  at  leisure  to  giva  my  opinion 
apoD  the  hat  and  feather:  however,  to  wipe  off  the 
present  imputation,  and  gratify  my  female  cor- 
respondent. I  shall  here  print  a  letter  which  I 
jBtely  received  from  a  man  of  mode,  who  seems  to 
tiave  a  very  exCraordioaiy  genius  in  his  way. 

"  I  presofDe  I  need  not  inform  yon,  Ihst  aoMng 
men  of  dreaa  it  is  a  comosoD  phrase  to  atr, '  Hi. 
Such- a- one  has  strack  a  bold  stroke;'  by  which  «• 
undentand.  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had 
courage  enough  to  lead  up  a  faahioD.  Accordingly, 
vhea  our  tailura  take  measure  of  us,  they  always 
demaud.  'whether  we  will  have  a  plain  soit  or 
Mrike  a  bold  stroke?'  I  think  I  may  without 
vanity  say,  that  I  have  struck  some  of  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  strokes  of  any  man  in  Orsat 
Britain.  I  waa  the  first  lliat  struck  the  long 
pocket  about  two  yesn  eince:  I  was  likewise  the 
author  of  the  frosted  button,  which  when  I  saw 
readily  into,  being  resolved  to 
"~i  wa«  hot,  1  produced  much 
about  the  same  time  the  scollop  flap,  the  knotted 
cravat,  and  made  a  fair  push  for  the  silver-docked. 
stocking. 
"  A  few  months  sfter  I  brought  up  the  modish 

£cket,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  I  stmck 
is  at  first  in  a  plain  Doily;  but  that  failing,  I 
Htnick  it  a  second  time  in  blue  camlet,  and  rs- 
peated  the  stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  nntil 
at  last  it  took  effect.  There  are  two  or  threa 
young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  towD  whD 
have  always  their  eye  upon  me,  and  answer  me 
stroke  for  stroke.  I  was  once  so  unwary  as  to 
fancy  in  relation  to  a  new-faahioDed 
of  iJiese  gentlemen,  who  was 
nuous  enough  to  steal  my  thought,  aad  bf 
ana  prevented  my  intended  stroke. 
ire  a  de»ipt  this  spring  to  make  VMT  Mil- 
siderable  innovations  in  Uie  waistcoat;  and  hav* 
already  b^uD  with  a  couf  d'essoa  upon  the  sUavM, 
which  has  succeeded  very  well. 

"I  must  further  Id  form  you. if  you  will  promis* 
to  eocoura^,  or  at  least  to  conuive  at  me,  thai  it 
is  my  design  to  strike  such  a  stroke  the  buin- 
ning  of  the  next  month  as  aball  surprise  the  wEola 

"I  do  Dot  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  yon  with 
all  the  particulars  of  my  intended  dress;  but  will 
only  tell  you,  as  a  sample  of  it,  that  I  aball  vetr 
speedily  appear  at  White's  in  a  cherry -colored 
hat,  I  took  this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  s«x 
hss  atrack  for  uieae  hundred  years  last  paat 

"  Tour  most  obvdicnt,  most  humbts  Servant, 
"Will  Snussrir." 
make  any  reflec- 

letter;  tut  must  not  however  omit 

that  having  shown  it  to  Will  Honeycomb,  he  de- 
sires to  be  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  it.t — X. 


strike  while  the  ii 


Uon  mj  fai 
out  before 


t  TUi  lirt  pancnpb  wu  not  la  tlw  olflBat  pnUkalka  k 
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-Non  pnmaba  Juno, 


Non  UymcDJCUs  ade*t,  uon  UH  gntia,  ledo. 
SumonklM  tenoere  fiuon  de  funere  nptu: 

JBamenUM  itrBTers  tonun 

Oruk,  Met,  Ti,  428. 

Nor  HynMn  nor  the  Grarei  here  pretdde, 
Nor  Juno  to  befriend  the  bloomlnf  bride; 
But  flende  with  fUn'raJ  brand*  the  proeeaH  led, 
And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed.*— <}kozal. 

'  Me.  SncTATOft, 

"You  have  given  many  hints  in  your  papers  to 
the  disadvantage  of  persons  of  your  own  mz, 
who  lay  plots  upon  women.  Amoni;  other  hard 
words  you  have  published  the  term  'Male  Coquets/ 
and  been  very  severe  upon  such  as  give  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  heart,  and 
playing  fast  and  loose  between  love  and  indiffer- 
ence, until  perhaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced 
to  sighs,  dreams,  and  tears,  and  languishes  away 
her  life  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who  looks  aston- 
ished, and  wonders  at  sucli  an  effect  from  what  in 
him  was  all  but  common  civility.  Thus  you  have 
treated  th^  men  who  were  irresolute  in  marriage; 
but  if  you  design  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so 
honest  as  to  print  the  information  I  now  give  you 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet  for 
^e  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand,  marry  whom  they 
please  to  whom  they  please.  As  for  my  part  I  should 
not  have  concerned  myself  witli  them,  but  that  1 
understand  I  am  pitched  upon  by  them  to  be  mar- 
ried, against  my  will,  to  one  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
It  has  been  my  misfortune.  Sir,  very  innocently, 
to  rejoice  in  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  which  I  am 
master,  to  bespeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  directions 
for  two  or  three  handsome  snuffboxes,  and  as 
many  suits  of  fine  clothes;  but  before  any  of  these 
were  ready.  I  heard  reports  of  my  being  to  be 
married  to  two  or  three  different  young  women. 
Upon  my  taking  notice  of  it  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  is  often  in  my  company,  he  tmd  me 
smiling,  I  was  in  the  inquisition.  You  may 
believe  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  what  he  meant, 
and  more  so  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  be8p<»ke 
anything  of  late  that  was  fine.  I  told  him  several; 
upon  wnicli  he  produced  a  description  of  my 
person,  from  the  tradesmen  whom  I  had  employea, 
and  told  me  that  thoy  had  certainly  informed 
against  me.  Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of  me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than  fool, 
ana  I  grow  very  inquisitive  upon  this  head,  not 
a  little  pleasea  with  the  novelty.  My  friend 
told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set  of  women  of 
fashion,  whereof  the  number  of  six  made  a  com- 
mittee, who  sat  thrice  a  week,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Inquisition  on  Maids  and  Bachelors.'  It 
teems,  whenever  there  comes  such  an  unthinkinj7 
gay  thins^  as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  or  be  put  into  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  first  tradesman  he  employs.  They 
have  constant  intelligence  with  cane-sliops.  per- 
fumers, toy-men,  coach-makers,  and  china- nou.ses. 
From  these  several  places  these  undertakers  for 
marriagi*s  have  as  constant  and  regular  corres- 
pondence as  the  funeral -men  have  with  vintners 
and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are  under  their 
imm(*diate  inspection ;  and  my  friend  produced 
to  me  a  report  given  into  their* board,  xv herein  an 
old  uncle  of  mine,  who  came  to  town  with  nie, 
and  myself  were  inserted,  and  we  stood  thus:  the 
uncle  smoky,  rotten,  |)oor;  the  nephew  raw,  but 
DO  fool;  sound  at  pres<.>nt,  very  rich.    My  informa- 

-f  The  motto  to  this  paper  in  the  uriKinal  publicatioD  in 
fbUo,  wa^ 

Ha  lunt  quae  tcnni  luilaat  in  Cydade. 

Jut.,  8aL  vl,  258. 

Bow  hard  the;  labor  in  tlidr  little  —^ — 


lion  did  not  end  here;  but  my  fricod'a  advimai 
so  good,  that  he  could  show  me  a  copj  of  tib 
letter  sent  to  the  youug  lady  who  is  to  lisit  m; 
which  I  incloae  to  you;— 

"Madam, 

"  Thia  ii  to  let  Tou  know^  Uiat  ymi  at  li  li 
married  to  a  beau  toat  conies  out  on  Thundj^fS 
in  the  evening.  Be  at  the  park.  Yon  caoaitM 
know  a  virgm  fop;  they  nmve  m  mind  to  hA 
saucy,  but  are  out  of  couutenanoe.  Tbt  I 
haa  denied  him  to  aeveml  good  familiea.  I ' 
you  joy.  ■ 


What  makes  my  eorrespodent't  cue  tht  ■■ 
deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by  the  report  fraw 
censor  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  gpaOa  rf  I 
employed  by  the  inquisition  to  take  hia  ils 
;  the  phrase  is.  After  all  that  is  told  hin, hiH 
information  only  of  one  woman  that  is  Ud  fi 
him,  and  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  ladyesairii' 
sioners  have  devoted  him  to  y?[>ft>l>f  tlimfti 
person  against  whom  they  have  emplojsd  U 
agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.  The  plot  ii  Ui 
so  well  about  this  young  gentleman,  that  hiki 
no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place  to  sppmr  iaff 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  hs  bmIm 
mto  the  notice,  and  be  auoject  to  the  power  W  Ik 
inquisition.  They  have  tlieir  emissaries  sad  i^ 
stitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united  kingdon.  Tk 
first  step  they  ususUy  take,  is  to  findirom  a  d» 
resDondence,  by  their  messengers  and  wkiiH^ 
witn  some  domestic  of  the  bachelor  (who  ukk 
hunted  into  the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him),vkft 
are  his  manners,  his  familiarities,  his  sood  qirifr 
ties,  or  vices;  not  as  the  good  in  him  is  a 


mendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminution,  but  M  to 
afiect  to  contribute  to  the  main  inqniiy,  vU 
estate  he  has  in  him.  When  this  point  is  wiBl» 
ported  to  the  board,  they  can  take  in  a  wiU  n^ 
ing  fox-hunter,  as  easily  as  a  soft,  gentk  jim 
fop  of  the  town.  The  way  is  to  mslae  sU  pkoa 
uneasy  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in  which  thqr  ^B"* 
alloted  him  to  act.  His  brother  huntsmsa,  tatll 
companions,  his  fraternity  of  fops,  shall  be  hm^ 
into  the  conspiracy  against  him.  This  mslMr  b 
not  laid  in  .so  barefaced  a  manner  before  Ub  vk 
have  intimated,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  would  nshikB 
a  very  proper  wife;  but,  by  the  force  of  their  t^ 
responuence,  they  shall  make  it  (as  Mr.  Wilv 
said  of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfs)  ss  iapifr 
ticable  to  have  any  woman  beside  her  thsj  doip 
him,  as  it  would  nave  been  in  Adam  to  Vsie  i^ 
fused  Eve.  The  man  named  by  the  ininsiiMJiW 
for  Mrs.  Such-a-one  shall  neither  be  in  ftthia^ 
nor  dare  ever  to  appear  in  company,  should  he  4* 
teinpt  to  evade  their  determination. 

Tne  female  sex  wlioUy  govern  domestic  life; 
and  by  this  means,  when  they  think  fit  they  CM 
sow  di8S(>nsions  between  the  dearest  friends,  wij» 
make  father  and  son  irreconcilable  enemiei,  a 
spite  of  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  pazt,  sii 
tne  duty  of  protection  to  be  paid  on  tM  oikr. 
The  ladies  of  the  inquisition  understand  this  p^ 
fectly  well;  and  where  love  is  not  a  motive  If  ft 
man  s  choosing  one  whom  they  allot,  thev  O 
with  very  much  art  insinuate  stories  to  theaioii' 
vantage  of  his  honesty  or  courage,  until  the  a» 
ture  is  too  much  dispirited  to  bear  up  sgeio^ft 
general  ill  rcTeption.  which  he  every  where  bhU 
with,  and  in  due  time  falls  into  their  appoislid 
wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  long  letter  betfiH 
date  the  fourth  instant,  which  gives  me  a  Isfge  v* 
count  of  the  policies  of  this  court;  and  find  ikfi 
is  now  befoR*  them  a  xery  nyfractury  pcr«0D.  *^ 
has  escaped  all  their  machinations  for  two  Jffn 
last  past;  but  t  >   -       "i  prevented  two  ■utiisrin 
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mfttehM  which  were  of  hie  own  iDcliDaiion  ;  the 
one  by  a  report  that  hie  mistreae  wae  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  the  very  day  appointed,  wedding-clothen 
bought,  and  all  things  ready  for  her  being  given 
to  another;  the  second  time  by  insinuating  to  all 
his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  he 
had  been  false  to  seTeral  oUier  women  and  the 
like.  The  poor  man  is  now  reduced  to  profess  he 
designs  to  lead  a  single  life;  but  the  inquisition 
^re  out  to  all  his  acquaintance,  that  nothing  is 
intended  but  the  gentleman's  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still 
more  humbly,  and  protests  he  aims  onlr  at  a  life 
without  pain  or  reproach;  pleasure,  nonor,  or 
riches,  are  things  for  which  he  has  no  taste.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  what  else  he  may 
defend  himself  with,  as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or 
too  younff*.  of  a  suitable  humor,  or  the  quite  con- 
trary; and  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  do 
other  than  wranele  from  Juneto  January,  every- 
body tells  him  all  this  is  spleen,  and  he  must  have 
a  wife;  while  all  the  members  of  the  inquisition 
are  unanimous  in  a  certain  woman  for  him,  and 
they  think  they  all  together  are  better  able  to  judge 
than  he,  or  any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

"  Sib,  Temple,  March  3,1711. 

"Your  speculation  this  day  on  the  subject  of 
idleness  has  employed  me,  ever  since  I  read  it,  in 
•orrowful  reflections  on  my  having  loitered  away 
the  term  (or  rather  the  vacation)  of  ten  years  in 
this  place,  and  unhappily  suffered  a  eood  chamber 
and  Btody  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except 
those  I  nave  taken  to  sleep  upon)  have  been 
totally  neglected,  and  my  Lord  Coke  and  other 
Tcnerable  authors  were  never  so  slighted  in  their 
lives.  I  spend  most  of  the  day  at  a  neighboring 
eoflee-house,  where  we  have  what  I  may  call  a 
laxT  club.  We  generally  come  in  night-gowns, 
witn  our  stockings  about  our  heels,  and  sometimes 
bat  one  on.  Our  salutation  at  entrance  is  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch,  and  then  without  more  ceremony  we 
take  our  place  at  the  lolling-tid>]e,  where  our  dis- 
eoorse  is,  what  I  fear  you  would  not  read,  there- 
fore shall  not  insert.  But  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I 
heartily  lament  this  loss  of  time,  and  am  now  re- 
■olved  (if  fKMisible,  with  double  diligence)  to  re- 
trieve it,  beiojr  effectually  awakened,  Dy  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  slack,  out  of  the  senseless  stupidity 
that  has  so  long  possessed  me.  And  to  demon- 
strate that  penitence  accompanies  my  confessions, 
and  constancy  my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  my 
door  for  a  Tear,  and  desire  you  would  let  mv 
companions  know  I  am  not  within.    I  am,  witn 


fieafc  raspeety 


Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

"N.  B. 


BTo.  Sn.)    SATURDAT,  MARCH  8, 171M9. 

X«e  Mtif  Mt  polehTft  mm  poeouUa,  dukia  ranto. 

Iloa.,  An.  PMt.,  Ter.  09. 

'Til  not  •Doa^  a  pocm'a  findy  writ: 
It  most  slbet  uA  et^wwltm  Mm  aool. 

Tbosb  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will 
easily  pardon  the  length  of  my  discourse  upon 
Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost,  is  looked  npoti,  by 
the  best  judges,  as  the  great4>st  production,  or  at 
least  the  noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our  langua^, 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an  English 
reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason,  though 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
paces  and  imperffections  in  my  first  six  papers,  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  bestow  one  upon  every 
book  in  Dartieolar.  The  first  three  books  1  have 
•Iraidy  aispatdied,and  am  now  entering  upon  the 


fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  mj  reader  that  thera 
are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  es- 
pecially in  the  descriptive  parte  of  this  poem, 
which  1  have  not  toucncd  upon*  it  being  my  in- 
tention to  point  out  those  only  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvi- 
ous to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that  has  read 
the  critics  who  have  written  upon  the  Odvssey, 
the  Iliad,  and  the  iEneid,  knows  very  well,  thai 
though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great 
beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have,  neverthdaaa, 
each  of  them  discovered  several  master-strokes, 
which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest. 
In  the  same  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer 
who  shall  treat  of  this  subject  after  me,  may  find 
several  beauties  in  Milton,  which  I  have  not  taken 
notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among 
one  another,  as  to  some  particular  points  in  an 
epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  myself  scrupulously 
to  the  rules  which  any  of  them  have  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  some- 
times to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  anoth- 
er, and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them,  when 
I  have  thought  that  the  reason  ofMe  thing  was 
on  my  side. 

We  may  conclude  the  beauties  of  the  fouTtk 
book  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pio- 
turea  of  still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  da- 
scription  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  ete. 
In  tne  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend 
the  speeches  and  behavior  of  the  good  and  bad 
angels.  In  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  raradise,  the  poet  has  ob- 
served Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  orna- 
ments of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the 
fable  which  are  not  supported  bv  the  beauty  of 
sentiments  and  characters.  Aecoraingly  the  read- 
er may  observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more 
florid  and  elaborate  in  these  aescriptions,  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  further  add« 
that  though  the  drawings  of  |;arden8,  rivers,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are 
justly  censured  in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  ran 
out  into  an  unnecessary  length— -the  description 
of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  venr  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  la 
the  scene  of  tne  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  re- 
quisite to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from 
which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  ia 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short 
sketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  such 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  tnis  seat  of  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to 
point  out  each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  fiirther  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  sentiments 
and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delight- 
ful habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole 
course  of  action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walka 
of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  re- 
marked, that  in  those  poems  wherein  shepherds 
are  the  actors,  the  thougnts  oueht  always  to  take 
a  tincture  from  the  w^xls,  fields,  and  rivers;  so 
we  may  observe,  that  our  first  parents  seldom  lose 
sight  of  their  happy  station  in  anything  they 
speak  or  do:  and  if  toe  reader  will  give  me  leave 
to  use  the  expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  al- 
ways "  paradisaical." 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ma- 
chines of  the  fourth  ix>ok.  Satan  beine  noW 
within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments different  from  those  which  he  diaooverao 
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irhile  ho  was  in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him 
with  thoutfhU  more  adapted  to  it.  He  reflects 
opon  the  nappy  condition  from  wheocc  he  fell, 
and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened 
with  seTeral  transieot  touches  of  remorse  and 
•elf-aecasation  :  but  at  length  he  confirms  himself 
in  impenitence,  aod  in  his  design  of  drawing  man 
into  his  own  state  of  ^ilt  and  misery.  This  con- 
fUct  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art, 
M  the  ouenioff  of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is  Tery 
bold  ana  nobb  : 

**0  thon  that,  with  narprLdnK  glorr  crown*<L 
Look'ft  tnm  thy  mle  dominion  like  the  goa 
Of  thli  new  wortd;  at  wlaoae  siKfat  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminJAed  beads;  to  thee  I  call, 
Bat  with  no  friendlr  Toloe :  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun!  to  tell  thee  how  I  hi^  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  whst  state 

1  Ml,  how  glorious  onoe  abore  thy  sphere." 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is 
aaoribed  to  Satan,  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil 
spirit  afterward  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries 
concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after 
what  manner  they  may  be  best  attacked.  His 
bounding  ovar  the  waifs  of  Paradise;  his  sitting 
in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  it,  and  overtopped  all 
the  other  trees  of  the  garden;  his  alighting  among 
the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  re- 
presented as  playinff  about  Adam  and  Eve,  to- 
gether with  his  transforming  himself  into  different 
shapes,  in  order  to  hear  uicir  conversation;  arc 
circumstances  that  give  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great  art,  to  con- 
aect  that  scries  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet 
has  engaged  tliis  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a 
cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life, 
aeems  raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain 
dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
aaroe  nature:  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own  form 
ia  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description, 
and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His 
answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  demanded 
to  gire  an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to 
the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character : 

"Know  ye  not,  then,**  said  Satan,  flll*d  with  scorn, 
**  Know  ye  not  me  I    Te  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  Hitting  where  you  durst  not  soar; 
Not  to  know  me  arfrues  yourself  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng*' 

Zephon*8  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan 
is  afterward  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the 

Siardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise, 
is  disdainful  behavior  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discover- 
ing his  approach  at  a  distance,  is  drawn  with 
great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination: 

**0  friends.  I  hear  the  trend  of  niniMo  feet 
Hastin^c  this  wny,  and  nott  by  (glimpse  discern 
Jthuriel  and  7>ephon  through  the  shade. 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  nwal  port 
But  faded  splendor  wan :  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demnaiior  soems  the  prince  of  hell; 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest; 
Stand  firm,  fur  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs.** 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 
Satan  clothing  himsi*lf  with  terror  when  he  pre- 
pares for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least 
equal  to  Honor's  description  of  Discord,  celebra- 


j  ted  by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virj^ 
who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet  standing 
upon  the  earth,  and  Uieir  heads  reaching  aboTC 
the  clouds : 

While  thus  he  spake,  th'  aogelie  squadroa  Mght 
Tnra'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  homi 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  louaA 
With  ported  spears,  etc. 

On  the  other  side  Satan  alarm'd. 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 
like  Tenerlffe  or  Atlas  unrenoirad. 
Bis  stature  reach*d  the  sky,  and  on  hit  oMit 
Sat  Horror  plum'd.— — — 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is 
where  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  trani 
tions,  taken  from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a  dis- 
course by  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the 
thread  oi  these  speculations,  that  are  designed  for 
English  readers,  with  such  reflections  as  would  be 
of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  plaee,  that  the 
breaking  oif  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Sa- 
tan, by  the  hanc'ing  out  of  the  golden  scales  ia 
heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector 
and  Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a 
pair  of  scales.  The  reader  may  see  the  whole 
passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisiTe  combat,  de^ribes 
Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the 
fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas.  Milton,  though  he 
fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad 
and  i£neid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical 
embellishment,  like  the  authors  above-meulioned, 
but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  canr- 
ing  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  C&e 
combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further 
add,  that  Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  jm- 
saee,  as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegonr  in  holy 
writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  nonrs  be* 
fore  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have 
been  "  weighed  in  the  scales,  and  to  hare  beea 
found  wanting." 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  fhi 
machines,  that  Uriers  gliding  down  to  the  earth 
upon  a  sunbeam,  with  the  poet's  dewioe  to  make 
him  descend,  as  well  in  his  letum  to  the  sun  as  ia 
his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  haTS 
been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seeoM 
below  the  eenius  of  Milton.  The  description  of 
Uie  host  of  armed  angels  walking^  their  nigfatfj 
round  in  Paradise  is  of  another  spirit: 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  fltea, 
DasiUng  th«  moon; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  oar  first  psr 
rent^  used  to  hear  them  sinj^  in  these  their  mid* 
night  walks  is  al toother  divine,  and  ineipiewi- 
blyamusin|;  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  part 
which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  The 
description  of  them  as  they  first  appeared  to  Sa- 
tan, is  exquiHitcly  drawn,  and  sumcient  to  make 
the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that 
astonishment,  ana  those  emotions  of  envy,  is 
which  he  is  represented : 

Two  of  &r  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  nntiTe  honor  dad 
In  naked  mi^Jeaty,  aeem'd  lorda  of  all; 
And  worthy  peem'd;  for  in  their  looki  dlvlns 
The  image  of  their  gloriou*  Maker  ihooe, 
Truth,  wirnlom,  nnctituda  KTere  and  para; 
Serere,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plae^; 
for  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd. 
For  ■oftnesa  ihe  and  aweat  attraettTa  gnea^ 
Ha  fbr  God  onlj,  ahia  Ibr  God  In  htan. 
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Bb  *b  krt*  ftoBl,  Mil  ira  nUlM,  daduid 


DWwnl'il.  liBi  In  naba  rlncliU  ■u'a^ 
So  HM'il  thty  Diknl  on,  dot  2iuBii'd  th*  d(bt 
dJ  or  ■ujEt],  fur  they  Uioiifht  do  Dl: 
-  ■ '-  ■ '  •- Vj  Siot«Um(  ute 


Kii  bwj  Ib  buJ  U« 


I  bud  U«  PM^  tb  IOT« 
■luce  In  lon'i  flmbncM  at 

There  is  a  Sua  spirit  of  poetcj  in  the  lines 
which  follow,  wherein  thej  are  described  u  BJt- 
tJDK  on  t,  bed  of  flower!*  by  Iba  lide  of  >  fountain, 
amidst  a  mixed  aaxembly  of  animals. 

The  apeechps  of  tbuso  tvo  first  InTen  flow 
eqnallr  mm  passion  aiid  siocrrily.  The  profea- 
sions  thej  mnke  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth; 
but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth.  In  airord, 
Ukj  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise : 

"      "^ "-"^nih-sjojri. 


Hit  bounty,  k 


i-lxgour 


u  Ami'd,  nmb  of  Uu  naib, 
m  u>  no  cBi,  HIT  1^ 
hHt  Bid  li  Jiul  ud  Tl(ht 


Br  tot.  ODWrlDg  (boo 


u  Ihjnlf  o 


ncli  oddi,  vMo  thou 


The  remainitij  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which 
■he  given  an  account  of  hersvlf  upon  her  first  cre- 
ation, and  t]ie  manner  in  which  she  was  brought 
to  Adam,  in,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as 
••y  in  K ihon,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  what- 
■oeTer.  Thetie  paitBa^ceH  are  all  worked  off  with 
ao  much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing;  tLe 
moat  delicate  reader  without  olTendiug  the  moHt 


I  oflrt 


A  poet  of  lens  jud^ent  and  inreation  tbau  thii 
grtt  author,  would  haTe  fimud  it  rerj  difficult  tc 
ha»B  filled  these  lender  parts  of  the 


aentim 


ohBT, 


bed  the  warmth  of  Iotu,  and  the  profc 
of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole;  to  have  made 
tlw  Dian  apeak  the  most  endearing  things  without 
dcacending  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  tlie 
woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  nicxlesty  of  hiT  character:  in  a  word,  to  adjust 
the  prcrogatiTes  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  oilier  in  its  proper  furcc  and 
lovi'liiirM.  This  mutual  Hubordinatiun  of  the 
two  (>cxes  is  «-underrull7  kept  up  in  the  whole 
poem,  as  panieularly  in  tbu  speech  of  Eve  1  have 
before  meiitiuned.  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it 
in  1  be  following  lines: 

W  foDJupJ  ■tin.HI'^n  nonpiipiM, 


The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with 
enVT  at  the  sight  of  bo  much  happinesa, 

Ife  hare  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in 
their  evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of  plsasing 
images  and  senCimeDts  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  cbiimctipni.  The  speech  of  Eve  in  particular, 
ia  dreiwd  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of 
vordi  and  sentimenU,  as  cannot  bo  sufflcieDtly 
adniroil. 

1  shall  clnse  my  nflectiona  upon  tki*  book  with 


ni»  it  tbilr  (badT  lodci  urlv'd,  both  itDod, 

Tba  Ood  Uu4  nuda  tnlb  akj.  lir,  milh.  iM  bm^m. 
Which  IhoT  beheld,  tta*  moou'i  mplipdeni  ak>b^ 
Aod  ituTir  ivk:  ■■Than  il»  nud'it  Iht  nl^l, 
HiikeT  onnlpateDt,  whl  ttiou  ttae  6^"  ate. 

Host  of  the  modem  heroic  poets  have  imitated 
he  ancients,  iti  beginning  ■  speech  without  pro- 
ng that  the  person  said  thus  or  thua;  but  at 


:e  the  a 


1  the 


three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ahall  not  be  missed, 
and  that  th«  speech  may  begin  naturally  wilhoat 
them.  There  is  a  fine  instaocaof  thia  kmd  outof 
Homer,  in  the  tventy-lhird  chapter  of  Lotiginua. 


Sa.  303.]    MOHDAT,  MARCH  10,  1111-19. 


I.  An.  Poet.,  V,  lift 


It  is  often  aaid,  after  a  man  has  heard  a  ttoiy 
with  extraordinary  eircumatancea,  "  it  is  a  v«y 
good  one,  if  it  be  true  : "  but  as  for  the  following 
relation,  I  should  be  glad  were  1  sure  it  were  false. 
It  is  told  with  such  simplicity,  and  there  are  ao 
many  artless  toucbcs  of  ilistresa  in  it,  that  I  fcar 
it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart; — 
"  Ua.  SpECTAToa, 

' "  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  I  lived  in  the 
sanie  house  with  a  joung  gentleman  of  merit, 
with  whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken, 
as  tu  make  it  my  endeavor  to  show  as  msny  a*  I 
was  able  in  myself.    Familiar  cunverHs  improved 

Eneral  civilities  into  an  unfetgDod  passion  on 
th  sides.  He  watched  an  opportunity  to  declare 
himself  to  me,  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  mao 
of  so  great  an  estate  as  bis,  received  his  addreaaea 
ill  such  terms,  as  ^ve  bim  no  reason  to  believe  I 
was  displeased  with  them,  though  I  did  nothing 
to  make  him  thiuk  me  more  easy  than  was  decenL 
His  father  was  a  very  hard.  Worldly  man,  and 
proud;  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  be 
would  easily  be  brought  tu  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  any  woman  s  person,  or  character,  that 
could  balance  the  disadvanlago  of  an  unequal 
fortune.  In  the  raeanlime  the  son  continued  his 
application  li>  me,  and  omitted  no  ocoasioti  of  de- 
Miunstratiiig  the  most  disinterested  passion  imagi- 
nable lo  me;  and  in  plain,  direct  terms  offered  la 
marry  me  privstely,  and  keep  it  so  till  he  should 
be  HO  happy  as  to  gain  his  father's  approbation, 
or  become  posiwssedof  Lis  estate.  I  passionatelj 
loved  him,  and  you  will  believe  I  did  not  denj 
such  a  one  what  was  my  interest  also  to  giant. 
However,  I  was  not  so  young  as  not  to  lake  the 
precaution  of  canying  with  me  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  also  my  molher'a  maid,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony.  When  that  was  over,  I 
demanded  a  certiUcatc  lo  be  signed  by  the  minis- 
ter, my  liusband,  and  the  servant  I  just  nuw  spoke 
of.  Alter  our  nuptials,  we  convi'rsed  together 
very  familiarly  in  the  same  house:  but  the  re- 
stiainta  we  were  generally  under,  and  tha  inter- 
viewa  we  had  being  stolen  and  inlerrupled,  made 
our  behavior  lo  each  other  have  rather  the  imp«- 
tiant  fondneSH  which  is  visible  in  lovers,  than  the 
regularand  gratified  affection  which  is  to  be  ob- 
sarred  in  man  and  wifa.  Thia  observation  mad* 
i^ier  very  anxious  for  hit  son.  and  preia  hin 
aateh  be  bad  in  bie  ey«  for  him.     To  i^ia** 
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mj  husband  from  thin  importunity,  and  conceal 
tho  secret  of  our  marriage,  which  I  had  reason  to 
know  would  not  be  long  in  my  power  in  town,  it 
was  resolTcd  tliat  I  should  retire  into  a  remote 
place  in  the  country,  and  converse  under  feignchd 
names  bj  letter.  We  long  continued  this  way  of 
commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a  few  books, 
and  reading  over  and  over  my  husband's  letters, 
passed  my  time  in  a  resigned  expectation  of  better 
days.  Be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four 
months  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  deli\ered 
of  a  daughter,  who  died  within  a  fow  hours  after 
her  birth.  This  accident,  and  the  retired  manner 
of  life  I  led,  gave  criminal  hopes  to  a  neighboring 
brute  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  folly  was  the 
source  of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is  one  of 
those  rich  clowns  who  supply  the  want  of  all 
manner  of  breeding  bv  the  neglect  of  it,  and  with 
noisy  mirth,  half  understanding,  and  ample  for- 
tune, force  themselves  upon  persons  and  things, 
without  any  sense  of  time  or  plac«.  The  poor  ig- 
norant people  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  now 
passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be  so  shy 
and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  squire;  and 
were  bribed  by  him  to  admit  him  whenever  he 
thought  fit:  1  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  little 

Krlor  which  belonged  to  my  own  part  of  the 
use,  and  musing  over  one  of  the  fondest  of  my 
husband's  letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  tlie  cer- 
tificate of  my  marriage,  when  this  rude  fellow 
came  in,  and  with  the  nauseous  familiarity  of  such 
nnbred  brutes,  snatchiHl  the  papers  out  of  my 
hand.  I  was  immediately  under  so  great  a  con- 
cern, that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
of  him  to  return  them.  He,  with  the  same  odious 
pretense  to  freedom  and  gayety,  swore  lie  would 
read  them.  I  grew  more  importunate,  he  more 
curious,  till  at  last,  with  an  indignation  arising 
fh>m  a  passion  I  then  first  discovered  in  him,  he 
threw  tue  papers  into  the  fire,  swearing  that  since 
he  was  not  to  read  them,  the  man  who  wrote  them 
should  never  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them 
oyer  again.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  t(.>ars 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf  leave  the 
room  ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  when  I 
had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  this  accident  with 
more  than  ordinary  sorrow.  However,  such  was 
then  my  confidence  in  my  husband,  that  I  wrote 
to  him  the  misfortune,  and  desired  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  deferred  writing  two  or 
three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in  general, 
that  he  could  not  then  send  me  what  I  asked  for; 
but  when  he  could  find  a  proper  conveyance,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  it.  From  this  time  his 
letters  were  more  cold  every  day  than  the  other, 
and,  as  he  erew  indifferent,  1  grew  jealous.  This 
has  at  last  brought  me  to  town,  where  1  find  both 
the  witnesses  of  my  murriaee  dead,  and  that  my 
husband,  after  three  months'  cohabitation,  has 
buried  a  youni;  lady  whom  he  married  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  father.  In  a  word,  he  shuns  and  dis- 
owns me.  Should  I  come  to  the  house  and  con- 
front him,  the  father  would  join  in  supporting  him 
against  me,  though  he  believed  my  story :  should 
I  talk  it  to  the  world,  what  reparation  can  I  ex- 
pect for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out?  I  believe  he 
means  to  bring  me,  through  necessity,  to  resign 
Tiny  pretensions  to  him  for  some  provision  for  my 
liie;  but  I  will  die  first.  Pray  bid  him  remember 
what  he  said,  and  how  he  was  charmed  when  he 
laoghed  at  the  heedless  discovery  I  often  made  of 
myself:  let  him  remember  how  awkward  I  was  in 
Bij  indifference  toward  him  before  company :  ask 
hiin,  how  I,  who  could  never  conceal  my  loTe  for 
him,  at  his  own  request,  can  part  with  him  for- 
ayerT  Oh,  Mr.  SpscTAToa,  sensible  spirits  know 
no  indifferenoe  in  marriage:  what  tnen  do  jou 


think  is  my  piercing  affliction  T — ^I  leaye  you  to 
represent  my  distress  your  own  way,  in  wnich  I 
desire  you  to  be  speedy,  if  you  haye  compaaaion 
for  innocence  exposed  to  infamy. 
T.  "OoiAyiA." 
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Modo  vir,  modo  foaiiJiuL^>Yiaa. 
Sometiines  a  man  aometiBiM  a  woman.* 

Thb  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader 
on  Tuesday  last,  has  brought  me  in  seyeral  letters 
with  accounts  of  many  private  lives  cast  into  that 
form.  I  have  the  "Kake's  Journal,"  the  "Sot's 
Journal,''  the  "  Whoremaster's  Journal,"  and 
among  several  others,  a  very  curious  piece,  enti- 
tled, "  The  Journal  of  a  Monock."  By  these  in- 
stances, I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last  Toes- 
day's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my 
readers.  I  did  not  desijni  so  much  to  expose  yice 
as  idleness,  and  aimed  at  those  persons  who 
passed  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and  im- 
pertinence, than  in  crimes  and  immoralitiea.  Of- 
fenses of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied 
with,  or  treated  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner.  In 
short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light, 
and  shows  the  disagreeableness  of  such  actions  as 
are  indifferent  in  tnemselves,  and  blamable  only 
as  they  proceed  from  creatures  endowed  wita 
reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require.  She 
seems  by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state 
of  indifference  between  vice  and  yirtue,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains 
taken  with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  nlled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had  shown  ha 
wholly  divested  of  her  natural  iunocenee,  not> 
withstanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  haye  pub- 
lished it:  but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  lair 
life,  filled  with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gayety  and 
laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  aa  I  haTt 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  ttlr  comapon- 
dent. 

"  Dear  Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one 
of  your  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith  send  it  yea 
inclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  SpxcTAToa,  that  I 
am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have 
had  several  good  matches  offered  me  for  these  tea 
years  last  past,  and  have  at  present  warm  applica- 
tions made  to  me  by  '  A  Very  Pretty  Fellow.*^  As 
I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to  town  eveiy 
winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manwr 
you  will  fina  in  the  following  joomal,  which  I  be- 
gan to  write  the  very  day  after  your  SracTAToa 
upon  that  subject." 

TueBday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  ont 
in  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my  joumid. 

WedneBday.  From  ei^ht  till  ten.  Drank  two 
dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after 
them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Ate  a  slice  of  braad  aad 
butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read  the  Snc- 

TATOa. 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a 
new  hood.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed 
and  washed.    Mem.  I  look  beat  in  blue. 


*Tbi8  motto,  not  to  be  found  In  Tlripil, 
quoted  from  memory,  initeed  of  tbe  followinf 

— Bt  Jnvenk  quondam,  noao 


pntaVr 
m: 

T|,lliL 
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From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to 
Uie  'Change.    Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed 
hj  in  his  new  lireriea. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed;  paid  a  Tisit  to  old 
Ladj  Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before  heard 
th^  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

FTom  SIX  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mem.  Never 
set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Tkmndmff.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eiffht  in  the 
morning.    Dreamed  that  I  punt^*  to  tR.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two  acts 
in  Aurengsebe  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow 
Lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play- 
bills. Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth.  Mem. 
Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  tae  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-wo- 
manp  her  account  of  my  lady  Blithe's  wash. 
Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise-shell  comb.  Sent 
Frank  to  know  bow  my  Liady  Hectic  rested  after 
her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.  Looked 
pale.  Fontange  teUs  me  my  glass  is  not  true. 
Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  before  I  sat 
down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company,  Mr. 
Froth's  opinion  of  Milton.  His  accounts  of  the 
Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pincushion.  Picture 
in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.    Old  Ladjr  Faddle 

Sromises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.  Lost 
ve  guineas  at  crimp< 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

Fridrnw.  Eight  in  the  morning.  A-bed.  Read 
oirer  all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.    Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o'clock.  Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at 
home. 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my 
mantuamaker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbons.  Broke 
mr  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my 
diamber,  practiced  Lady  Bcttv  Medley's  skuttle.t 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered 
handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it. 
Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  hr  my 
work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  or  Au- 
renffseoe. 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind ,  dressed, 
went  abroad,  and  plaved  at  crimp  till  miduic^ht. 
Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home.  Conversation:  Mrs. 
Brilliant's  oecUace  false  stones.  Old  Ltady  Love- 
day  goiBc  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  flproat.  Miss  Prue  n)ne  into  the  coun- 
try. Tom  'Townley  has  red  nair.  Mem.  Mrs. 
S[>itely  whispered  m  my  ear,  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth  ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  nnr  feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

SatMrlmjf.  Ro«e  at  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
inff.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half 
an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fixed  it 
above  my  1^  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea  and  dressed. 

From  twdve  to  two.  At  chapel.  A  great  deal 
of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  the 
new  opera.    Lady  Blithe  dressed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty  called 
upon  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen 
from  table. 

Froifi  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a 
footman  for  being  rude  to  Veny. 


Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  sea 
Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
Mr.  Froth  tidked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig : 
bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  a&d 
his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act  Mr. 
Froth  cried  out  "  Ancora."  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to 
my  chair.    I  think  he  squeeaed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night  Went  to  bea.  Melancholy 
dreams.  Methought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr. 
Froth. 

Sunday.    Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Eit^. 
Aurengsebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  KiUj 
repeated  without  book  the  eight  best  lines  in  the 
play.  Went  in  our  mobs*  to  the  dumb  man, 
according  to  appointment  Told  me  that  my 
lover's  name  began  with  a  O.  Mem.  The  con- 
jurerf  was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  etc. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  this  ioumal,  I  find 
that  i  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my, 
time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never  thoueht  of 
considering  how- 1  did  it  before  I  perused  your 
speculations  upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a 
smele  action  in  these  five  days  that  I  can  thor^ 
ougnly  approve  of,  except  in  the  working  upon 
the  violet-leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  so  much  of 
my  time  and  thoughts  as  1  find  they  do  upon  my 
journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off,  u 
you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not 
oring  matters  to  a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I 
will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

"  Tour  humble  Servant, 

"  Clabikda." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper, 
and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinationa, 
I  would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty  fignre 
she  would  make  amone  posterity,  were  the  history 
of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  daya 
of  it.  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  veir  noble,  that  I  dare 
say  my  reader  will  pardon  me  tlie  quotation. 

ON  THB  COUKTESS  DOWAOER  OF  PEBfBBOKB. 

**  UnderBtath  this  marble  bMrw 
Liet  tlM  inl^ect  of  all  Tene, 
Sidney's  atoter,  Pembroke'i  motlier; 
Death,  ere  thou  haet  kUl'd  another, 
Vidbr  ud  leam'd,  and  good  ae  ahe^ 
Time  ehall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 


•  A  team  in  tke  game  of 
fAftMef 
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0  came  fai  ierrls  anfaiue,  et  ecdeetium  toaneel 

Pna,  8at.ii,ei. 

0  foala,  to.  whom  no  heavenly  ftre  le  ftrand. 
Flat  mbids,  and  erer  groTeUng  on  the  gnrandl  % 

DftTBOI. 

"  Mb.  Spictatob, 

"  The  materials  you  have  collected  toward  a 
general  history  of  clubs,  make  so  bright  a  part  of 
your  Sfxoulations,  that  I  think  it  is  but  a  justice 
we  all  owe  the  learned  world,  to  furnish  you  with 
such  assistances  as  may  promote  that  useful  work. 


•A  huddled  eoooomy  of  dnm  ao  eaDed. 
f  DoBoan  Oampbel. 
^IThe  motto  pieflzed  tA  thto  paper  in  Us 
mm,  waa  taken  ftom  Jarenal: 

tavta  Inter  ae  convenlft 
■yen  bean  with 
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For  thii  reaaon  I  could  not  forbcai 
tins  to  rou  some  imperfect  iDrunuatioiia  of  h  Het 
of  liiea  (if  you  will  allav  ilirm  a  place  in  that 
■paaiea  of  using;  vho  hare  latelj  «rectt.il  Chem- 
■elvea  into  •  noctumal  fraternity,  under  the  title 
of  ibft  HoUack  Club,  a  name  borroired,  it  seema, 
Arom  •  Hort  of  cannibals  in  India,  irho  Bubaist 


upon  pluaderine 
•baut  Uwm.     Th( 


and  devouring  all  the  nati 


of  tLa  Mohocks  ;'  aud  liis  aims  are  a  Turki^ 
craaecDt,  wbicb  his  imperial  majesty  beara  at 
ptesent  in  a  very  eitraurdinary  manner  engrared 
upon  bia  forehead.  Agreeable  lo  Ibeir  name,  the 
avowed  design  of  their  institution  is  mischief; 
and  upon  this  foundation  all  their  nik'g  and  orders 
an  framed.  An  outraseous  ambition  of  doing 
all  poasiblc  hurt  to  their  fellow -crestu res,  is  the 
efCat  cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  quali- 
.  ieation  required  in  tlie  me'mbera.  In  order  to 
«uK  thii  prineiple  in  ita  full  strength  and  per- 
faetion,  tLey  take  care  to  drink  ihumselvea  to  a 

C'tch,  Uiat  IS,  beyond  the  poeiiibility  uf  attending 
any  motions  of  reason  or  hunianity ;  then 
make  a  general  sallr,  and  attack  all  that  are  so 
mifortanate  as  \o  -n-alk  the  streets  through  wbich 
Qley  patrol.  Some  are  knocked  don-n,  others 
out  and  carbonadoed.  To  put  the  watch  to  a 
total  rout,  and  moriify  some  of  those  inoffensive 
militia,  is  reckoned  a  coup  d'ielat.  The  particular 
talents  bv  which  these  misatith ropes  arc  distin- 
gaiahed  ifrom  one  another,  eoiieist  in  the  various 
kinds  of  barbarities  which  tbry  eiecule  upon  their 
prisonera.  Bome  are  celebrated  for  a  happ]'  dex- 
terity in  tipping  the  lion  upon  tlicm  ;  which  la  per- 
formed by  squeezing  the  iiotic  Sat  to  the  fac^.  and 
boring  out  the  eyes  vitli  their  fingers.  Othem 
m  called  the  dancing-maaters,  and  teach  their 
fcholars  to  cut  capers,  by  running  swords  thi 
their  legs ;  a  new  invention  whether  origii 
French!  cannot  tcU.  A  third  arethctunibh 
whose  office  it  is  to  set  wonieo  on  their  lieadi, 
And  commit  certain  indecencies,  or  mther  barbari-  i  thatched,  vi 
ties,  on  the  limbs  which  Ihey  expose.    But  these  '  but  I  will 


pmsions  from  yoar  admonitions.  But  I  beg  ^a 
would  recommend  to  their  perusal  your  ninth 
Speculation,  Thev  may  there  b«  taught  to  tak« 
warning  from  the  club  of  DueliaU ;  and  be  put  in 
mind,  Uiat  the  common  IMe  of  thoae  men  ol  hon- 
iir  was  to  be  hanged. 


"la: 


it  humble  Serrant, 


The  following  letter  it  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature  ;  bat  I  add  it  here  that  the  rotder  may  ob- 
wrve,  at  the  same  view,  how  amiable  ignorance 
may  be,  when  it  is  shown  in  its  aimplicitiea  ;  and 
how  detestable  in  barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an 
honest  countryman  to  his  mistress,  and  came  to 
the  bands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped  about 
B,  thread  paper,  who  haa  long  kapt  it  bj  ber  aa  so 
image  of  artleaa  lore. 

"ThluT  I  wry  RaeA  ri*piet,  Mrt.  Morganl  Clark. 

"  Lovely,  and  O  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs, 
Margaret  Clark,  1  pray  you  let  affection  excuse 
presumption.  Having  been  so  happy  a*  to  enjoy 
<iiie  sight  of  four  sweet  countenance  and  tmoAj 
body,  iometimes  when  T  had  occaaion  to  boy 
treacle  or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary^ 
«hop,  I  am  BO  enamored  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desires  to  become 
'Hut  •  And  I  HTD  Uie  mot«  bold  now  ta 
yonr  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  mj 
uwn  roan,  and  may  match  where  T  please ;  for  my 
father  is  taken  away,  aiid  now  I  am  come  to  my 
living,  which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house ;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  landf  in  our  field,  but  it  is 


rough  j 


■orth  ■ 


worth  a  holler,  and  all  my  brother*  and  aisttn 
are  provided  for :  beside,  I  hare  good  hooH- 
hold  stuff,  though  I  lay  it,  both  brass  ftnd  pewtB, 
linens  and  voulens ;  and  thou{^_  my  house  be 
thntched,  vet,  if  you  and  I  match,  it  ahall  go  hard 


Tery  shocking  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  Specla-  j  us  soon 
tor.     In  this  manner  ihey  carry  on  a  war  ngainsl    harvest 
mankind'  and  by  the  standing  maximn  of  thi '      -   -  -  - 
policy,  arj  to  enter  into  no  alliancei  but  one,  ai 
that  IS  offensive  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy-    Clark 
houses  in  general,  of  which  they  have  decli      ' 
themselves  protectors  and  gut 


they  are  the  best  1  have  been  yet  able  to  prucui 
for,  being  but  of  late  established,  it  is  nut  ripe 
a  just  history ;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  desigr 
of  this  trouble  is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  no 
Tou  have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  thi 
good  of  your  countrvmen,  to  act,  under  the  char 
*et«r  of  Spectator,  not  onljr  the  part  of  a  looker 
on,  but  an  ovemeer  of  their  actions ;  and  when 
ever  such  enormities  as  this  infeat  the  town,  wi 
immediately  fly  t^  you  for  redress.  I  I 
to  believe,  tliat  sonie  thoiigbtlefa  youngsters,  o 
of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immodem 
IbndncBB  to  be  dintinguislied  for  fellows  of  fire. 
■re  insensibly  hurried  into  this  senaeleaa,  scanda- 
lone  project.  Such  will  probably  stand  corrected 
bjyour  reproofs,  eBpeciallv  if  you  inform  them, 
that  it  is  not  courage  for  half  a  score  fellows,  mad 
with  wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves  :  and  that  the  manners  of 
Indian  savages  are  not  becoming  accomplishments 
to  an  English  fine  gentloinnn.  Such  of  them  as 
have  been  bullies  and  scowvrcrs  of  a  long  stsud- 
ing,  and  are  grown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  ser- 
viee,  are,  I  fear,  too  hardened  lo  receive  uij  im- 


one- half  of  it  slated. 

9  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  yea 

my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  Uf- 

.    I  could,  though  I  asiy  it.  have  good 

The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  portoity 

be  contented  to  know,  that  Mrs,  Munid 

iretty  1  but  are  left  in  lbs  aark 

her  lover.— T. 


i.  Wtna,  lb*  in, . 

1.  Cutrcll,  nton  to  Mr*.  OdK*l 
'  11  dS  tmiB  tiK  Icttar  I9  ■ 
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inlarim  tagndti  captM? 

nam:  qood  amas,  aTertere,  penlM 

B  oemu,  imasinifl  umbra  e^ 

Kum  Teiiitque,  manetque; 

I  dlioedere  poasto. 

Oms  Met  0,482. 
fkbla  of  NAidSBUB.) 

ath,  thia  belpleaa  paatioii  moTef 
e  thia  unpltied  lore? 
h  within  the  water  glows; 
1  Bhadow  oomea  and  goea; 
thxTClf  relies ; 
the  frail  charmer  dies. 

AOXHOON. 

tirertcd  us  last  aight  with  an 
ellow's  first  discovering  his 
•ess.  The  young  lad^  was 
lad  long  beiore  conceived  a 
him,  and  was  still  in  hopes 
tinae  or  other  make  his  ad- 
one  day  talking  with  her  in 

0  sisters,  the  conversation 
)on  love,  each  of  the  young 
of  raillery,  recommending  a 
>  the  no  small  surprise  of  tier 
him  in  secret,  he  told  them, 
dinary  seriousness,  that  his 
engaged  to  one  whose  name 
bliged  in  honor  to  conceal ; 
low  her  picture  in  the  lid  of 
young  lady,  who  found  her- 
ched  Dy  this  confession,  took 
that  offered  of  snatching  his 

He  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
ing  her  resolved  to  look  into 
hat,  if  she  should  happen  to 

would  not  reveal  her  name. 

the  window,  she  was  very 
to  find  there  was  nothing 
ittle  looking-glass;  on  which, 
ber  own  face  with  more  pleos- 
id  done  before,  she  returned 
i,  telling  him  she  could  not 

this  story  took,  immediately 

1  on  the  usefulness  of  look- 
plying  himself  to  me,  asked 
King-Classes  in  the  times  of 
ins;  for  that  he  had  often  ob- 
lions  of  poems  out  of  those 
e  generally  talked  of  seeing 
fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
oember  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
iwinging-fellow,  called  Poly- 
)  of  the  sea  for  his  looking- 
r  dress  himself  to  advantage 

show  us  the  whole  compass 
this  subject,  further  informed 
still  several  nations  in  the  ' 
»us  as  not  U)  have  any  look- 
em  ;  and  that  he  had  lately 
f  South  Sea,  in  which  it  is 
'  Chili  always  dressed  their 
water. 

articular  in  my  account  of 
ture  on  these  natural  mirrors, 
me  relation  to  the  following 
kI  the  day  before. 

last  Saturday's  observations 
r  Milton  witn  great  satisfac- 
ilsrly  pleased  with  the  hid- 
>u  have  taken  notice  of  in 
poem.  The  design  of  this 
our  thoughts,  whether  there 
9  moral  coached  under  that 


place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets  im 
know,  that  the  first  women  immediatelT  after  her 
creation*  ran  to  a  looking-fflass,  and  Decune  no 
enamored  of  her  own  face,  that  she  had  never  re- 
moved to  view  any  of  the  other  works  of  nature, 
had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man?  If  yon  think 
fit  to  set  down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton, 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  the  quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  filling  up  of  your  paper. 

"Your  humble  Servant, 


(( 


R.  T. 


>* 


The  last  consideration  nrsed  by  m^  querist  is 
so  strong,  that  I  cannot  foroemr  closing  with  ii. 
The  passage  he  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech 
to  Aaam.  and  one  of  the»  most  beautiful  paMagcs 
in  the  whole  poem. 

That  daj  I  oft  remember,  when  tmm  sleep 

I  flmt  await'd,  and  firand  myaelf  repoM 

Unier  a  shade  of  flow'ra,  much  wcad*ring  where 

And  wliat  I  was,  whence  thither  broog^  and  how. 

Not  distant  flu*  from  thenoe  a  mnrmnrlng  aoond 

Of  waters  issn'd  from  a  cave,  and  sprMMl 

Into  a  Uqoid  plain,  and  stood  nnmov'd. 

Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  heaven:  1  thither  went 

With  unezperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  sreen  bank,  to  look  Into  the  dear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  sky 

As  I  bent  down  to  kxdE,  Just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  kok  on  me:  isUrted  ba^. 

It  started  back;  bnt  pleaa'd  I  soon  retnmVL 

Pleaa'd  it  ivtornM  aa  soon  with  anawerfaig  looks 

Of  sjrmpathj  and  love:  tliere  I  had  flz'd 

Mine  ejes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  dealn, 

nad  not  a  rcice  thos  wam*d  me :  **  What  thon  sBBSt> 

What  there  thon  aeest,  lUr  creature.  Is  thyaalf ; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goee:  bat  fcllow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  staji 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraoea;  be 

Whose  image  thou  art.  him  shalt  thou  vojjOf 

Inseparably  thine:  to  ntan  shalt  bear 

MulUtodes  like  thyself;  and  thenee  be  eaUed 

Mother  of  human  race."    What  oould  I  do, 

But  foUow  straight,  invisibly  thus  ledr 

Till  I  espied  thee,  lUr  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain;  vet,  methou^t,  less  lUr, 

Less  winning  soft,  leas  amiably  mUd, 

Than  that  smooth  waterr  image;  back  I  iam*d; 

Thou  fbllowing  criedst  aU>ud,  ^'Retum,  lUr  Svel 

Whom  fly*8t  thou?  Whom  thou  fly'st,  (tf  him  thon  arl^ 

His  flesh,  his  bone;  to  give  thee  befaig,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  neaieet  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  aUe, 

Henceforth  an  indlTidnal  solaoe  dear: 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  dahn 

My  other  hiOf]'*— With  that  thy  genUe  hand 

SeVd  mine;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  aee 

How  beauty  Is  ezcell*d  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  whldi  alone  is  truly  fldr. 

So  spake  our  general  mother 

X. 
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Induaam  Danaen  turrls  ahenea, 
Robustsoque  Ibres,  et  Tigilum  canum 
Tristes  ezuUse  munierant  aatis 
Noctumis  ab  adulteris: 
81  noa 

Hoa.,  Lib.  m,  Od.  zvi,  1. 

Of  watohftil  doga  an  odious  ward 
Right  well  one  hapless  virgin  guard. 
When  in  a  tower  of  brass  unmur^ 

2f  m%hty  bars  of  steel  secur'd, 
though  by  mortal  rak^hella  lewd 
With  all  their  midnight  arts  pumsd. 
Had  not 

FEAXcn,  voL  H,  p.  77. 


Be  to  her  fkulta  a  little  bUnd, 

Be  to  her  virtuca  very  kind. 

And  dap  yoor  padlock  en  bar  Mind. 


"  Mb.  SnoTATOB, 

"Youm  correspondent's  letter  relatiog  to  for- 
tane-hnnters,  and  your  mVnyL— »  4a«raiiib\c^n^ 
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It,  hftre  gi<r«a  me  oiMniTagWMnt  to  MDd  yoa  _ 
Mate  of  tnj  cmm,  bj  vkieh  jroa  will  lea,  that  the 
matter  complained  of  ii  a  common  grierAica  both 
to  city  and  eonntr^. 

"I  am  a  Montf;  gentlenuui  of  betvMn  five  and 
tax  tbouaand  a  Tear.  It  ia  mj  miifortune  to  bare 
a  very  fine  park  and  ao  only  dangblsr;  upon  which 
aeeonut  I  have  been  m  placed  with  deer-Btcal«s 
■Dd  lop*,  that  for  theae  roar  ;«ara  paat  I  have 
aearca  snjojed  a  moment'!  rest.  I  look  tipon  mj- 
•elf  to  bain  a  Mate  of  war;  and  am  forced  to  keep 
a  oonitant  watch  in  mj  seat.  ■«  a  ^vemor  would 
do  that  commanded  a  town  od  the  ftDntier  of  an 
•neiDj'a  country.  I  have  indeed  prcttj  well  Re- 
enraa  mj  park;  having  for  this  purpone  provided 
Bjaelf  of  four  heepen,  who  are  leR-handed.  and 
handle  a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  feltawa  in 
the  country.  And  for  the  guard  of  my  house, 
beside  a  band  of  pensioner-malrona  aod  an  old 
maiden  relation  whom  I  keep  on  constant  dutf ,  I 
have  blunderbuuea  always  charged,  and  fox-gins 

planted  in  private  plaeei   '' — '—      ' 

which  I  have  given  frequei 

borboodi  yet  ao  it  ia,  that  iu  spite  of  all  my  care, 
I  shall  every  now  and  then  have  a  saucy  raacal 
ride  by,  reconnoiteriog  {an  I  think  you  call  it) 
under  my  windows,  as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  be 
were  going  to  a  ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  wny  of 
attacking  a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have 
therefore  taken  com  to  remove  m;  daughter  from 
the  ruad-aide  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  her  next 
the  garden.  But  to  cut  short  my  sloiy.  What 
can  a  man  do  al^r  all?  I  durst  not  stand  for 
member  of  parliament  last  election,  for  ffear  of 
•ome  ill  consequence  from  my  being  off  my  post. 
What  I  would  therefore  deeire  ot  you  is,  to  pro- 
mote a  project  I  have  set  on  foot,  and  upon  which 
I  have  written  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  that  ia, 
that  care  oiay  lie  taken  to  iiecutB  our  daughters  by 
law,  aa  well  as  our  deer;  and  that  some  honest 

Gntleiaan,  of   a   public  spirit,  would  move  fur 
ive  fo  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  prvBerving 
of  the  female  game,  "I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  humble  Servant." 
"Hile-End  Qrren,  Uarch  6,  ITIl-13. 


J  garden,  of 
n  the  neigh- 


looks  frightened  at  finding  what  he  was  looking  for. 
The  air  la  very  cold;  anci  pray  let  him  know,  that, 
if  be  knocks  at  Ihe  door,  he  will  be  carried  to  the 


"I  beg  yon  ta  print  this  without  delay,  and  by 
'the  first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes  of 
longing  in  wonten:  or  put  mc  out  of  fear  that  my 
win  will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  aome- 
lUng  as  monstrous  a*  anything  that  has  yet  ap- 
uwml  to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to 
Mar  a  msnniHsnrn  of  what  waa  desired  by  the 
nothw.  )  have  been  married  upward  of  six  years, 
have  had  four  children  and  my  wifs  is  now  big 


pregnancy  with  them,  would  cot  only  have  hmd- 
somely  defrayed  the  charges  nf  the  month,  but  of 
their  education  loo;  her  fancy  being  soexorbitant  in 
the  flrat  year  or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the 
usual  objects  of  eatables  and  drinkablea,  but  rno- 
ning  oat  after  equi[ffl£cs  and  furniture,  and  the 
like  extravagances.  1^  trouble  you  only  with  a 
few  of  them;  when  she  waa  with  child  of  Tom, 
my  eldest  nun,  she  came  home  one  day  just  faint- 
ing, and  told  me  she  had  been  visiting  a  relation, 
whose  husband  had  made  her  a  present  of  a 
chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of  faoraea :  and  that  she 
waa  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a  week  longer, 
unless  she  took  the  air  in  the  fellow  to  it  of  her 
own  within  that  time.  This,  rather  than  lose  an 
heir,  I  readily  complied  with.  Then  the  funii. 
ture  of  her  best  room  must  be  inataBtly  changed 
or  she  should  mark  the  child  with  some  of  the 
frightful  figures  of  the  old-faahioned  tapestry. 
Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and  her  longing 
saved  that  bout.  When  she  went  with  Molly,  she 
had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new  aet  of  plate,  and 
as  much  china  aa  would  have  furnished  an  Indian 
shop:  these  also  I  checTfully  granted,  for  fear  of 
bciuE  father  to  an  Indian  pagocl.  Bithetto  1  found 
her  demands  rose  upon  every  coneeBsion;  and  had 
she  gone  on,  I  had  been  ruined ;  bat  by  good 
fortune,  with  her  third,  which  waa  Peggy,  the 
height  of  her  imagination  came  down  to  Ihe  comer 
of  a  venifton -pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even 
upon  her  knene  to  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  fnm 
the  spit.  The  gratifications  of  her  palate  wen 
eauily  preferred  to  those  of  her  vanity:  and  sod*- 
times  a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  or  a  wbeal-cir,  or 
the  peatfe  of  a  lark,  were  cheerfiilly  pnrehased- 
nay,  I  could  be  contented  though  I  were  to  feed 
her  with  green-peaa  in  April,  or  cherries  in  Hay. 
But  with  the  babe  she  now  goes,  uhe  ia  turned  girl 
again,  and  fallen  to  eating  of  chalk,  pretending  it 
will  make  the  child's  skin  white;  and  OothingwiD 
serve  her  but  I  must  bear  her  company,  to  prevent 
ila  having  a  shade  of  mv  brown.  In  thia.  how- 
ever, 1  have  ventured  to  deny  her.  Ho  longer  an 
than  yesterday ,  aa  we  were  coming  to  town,  «M 
saw  a  parcel  of  crows,  ao  heartily  at  breaktiut  sa 
a  piece  of  hurse-fleeh,  that  slw  ud  bd  invineibb 
desire  to  partake  with  them,  bmI  (to  my  iaiaili 
surprise)  negged  the  coachmaa  to  cut 'W  ett 
slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  which  the  Ulow 
did;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  abe  fell  to  it 
with  such  an  sppetiEe,  that  she  aeemed  r*^et  to 
devour  than  eat  it.  What  her  nest  oally  will  b*  I 
cannot  guem;  but,  in  the 
you  is,  uiat  if  there  be  m 
wild  unaccountable  rov 
reason  and  argument.  yoiTd  a 
your  assistance.  This  exceeds  the  Ericvaiwe  el 
pin-money  ;  and  I  think  in  every  actUeiDenl  0>ai 
ought  to  tie  a  clause  inserted,  that  the  bibs 
should  be  aoaweiable  for  the  lon^nga  ot  kil 
daughter.  But  I  shall  impatiently  expect  pv 
thoushls  iu  this  matter,  and  am, 
"  Sir.  rour  moat  obliged,  and 

"Most  failhfiil,  bumble  BervaBt,       "T.V 


(t  oally  will  b*  I 
ne.  my  rvqosst  ts 
to  come  at  tkcN 


"Let  I 


knc 
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Wi  were  told  in  Ihe  foregmng  book,  her  A* 
ivil  apiiit  practiced  upon  Sn  ■■  abe  In  mlMfi 
u  ordar  to  iuafiM  bar  vllb  Aa^Om  of  na>0'- 
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ie,  and  ambition.  The  author, who  8how8  a  won- 
ful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  for  preparing 
reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise 
it,  founds,  upon  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
oee,  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam, 
m  hia  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an 
laual  dincomposure  in  her  looks.  Tlie  posture 
vhich  he  regards  her  is  described  with  a  ten- 
neu  not  to  oe  expressed,  as  the  whisper  with 
ich  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest  that  ever  was 
iTejcd  to  a  lover's  ear. 

Hb  wonder  wai,  to  find  awaken'd  Ere 
Whh  tnnef  dtecompou'd,  and  glowing  cbeek, 
Am  through  unquiet  not:  he,  on  hia  ride 
Leanlnir  half^nued,  with  looki  of  cordial  love 
Bong  over  her  enamor'd,  and  beheld 
Beanty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Slot  forth  peenllar  graoee;  then,  with  voioe 
Mild  as  when  Zephvrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  ■oft  touching,  whinper'd  thua:  *<  Awake, 
H7  Cyrset,  mv  eepoua'd.  my  latert  found. 
Bnv*B'a  lact  bett  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awmke:  the  morning  shlnee,  and  the  freah  field 
Oalla  oa:  we  loae  the  prime,  tn  mark  how  apring 
Our  tender  planta,  how  blowa  the  rltron  grove, 
What  dropa  of  mvrrii,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
Bow  nature  paints  her  oolora,  how  the  bee 
ttlii  on  the  Noom  extraeting  liquid  aweet** 

Soeh  whiapering  wak'd  her,  but  with  atartled  eye 
Ob  Adara,  wh«n  embraring,  thus  ahe  apake: 

■*0  aole,  in  whom  my  tboughta  find  all  repoae, 
My  ^ory,  my  perfection!  glad  I  aee 
Thy  ftoB,  and  mom  retum'd  .** 

[  eaniiot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the 
iflcrenees  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye 
Ijmuch  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which 
■e  is  a  noble  spirit  of  eastern  poetry,  and  very 
■B  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with"  in  Homer, 
HI  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon. 
lunk  thero  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in  the 
neding  speech  remembered  those  two  passa^^s 
lidi  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
III  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

"Mj  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up 
f  lovv,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  I  for,  lo  I  the 
■Iv  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flow- 
I  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  uf 
nii  ia  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
osr  land.  Tba  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  ^een 
%  and  the  vinei  with  the  tender  ip-apes  give  a 
id  amell.  Arue»  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
■e  awajl 

"Come,  my  beloved!  let  us  ^  forth  into  the 
hi.  letiM  get  up  early  into  the  vineyards,  let  us  see 
'*'  ii  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth." 


Bia  prafcrring  the  garden  of  £den  to  that 

-Whem  the  aaplent  king 

MUhm*  with  hia  lUr  l^yptlan  spouse, 

that  tha  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in 
I  Bind. 

Ewe's  dream  ia  full  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
ideriog  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  en- 
vrorvd  to  instil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
It  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Lam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

*  Wfey  aleep'st  thou.  Ere?    Now  Is  the  pleasant  time, 
Tho  roel,  the  allent,  sare  where  aUence  yields 
Tb  the  nlgiit^warbUng  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tanaa  sweetest  his  love-labor'd  song:  now  reigns 
VaU-oriAl  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Bbadowy  sets  off  the  Cms  of  thioga.    In  vain, 
If  none  regard.    Ilear'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Vhfom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  deaire, 
Id  wIio^  algbt  all  thinga  joy,  with  ravishment, 
AttnelPd  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gasel** 

hM  injadicioas  poet  would  have  made  Adam 
k  thiou^  tha  waole  work  in  such  sentiments  as 
■a:   hut  flittery  and  falsehood  are   not  the 


courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting 
only  in  a  dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
imafipination.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  same 
kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  reader.  Though  tlie  catastroplie  of 
the  poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the 
particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  sliadowed,  that 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in 
the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  are  full  of  that  wildness  and  in- 
consistency which  are  natural  to  a  dream.  Adam, 
conformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom, 
instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion : 

80  cheer'd  he  hia  &ir  spouse,  and  she  was  cheeir'd, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  lall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precioua  drops,  that  ready  atood 
Each  in  their  cryatal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kias'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorae 
And  pious  awe,  that  foar'd  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of 
one  of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  overflowing  of 
gratitude  ana  praise,  the  Psalmist  calls  not  only 
upon  the  angcis,  but  upon  the  most  conK]>icuoua 
parts  of  the  inanimate  creation  to  join  with  him  in 
eztolline  their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this 
nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  idcBH  of  God's 
works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which 
is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon 
the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper 
kind  of  worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner 
suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  thu  creation 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence,  uorconisequently 
could  be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of 
praise  which  might  aflbrd  matter  to  the  devotions 
of  tlieir  posterity.  I  need  not  remark  the  b<*auti- 
ful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  the  whole 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with 
which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which 
are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  description  which  the  poets  give  us  of 
Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
ana  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  anirels,  ia 
finely  imagined.  As  Milton  everywhere  fills  hia 
poem  with  circumstances  that  arc  marveloni 
and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven 
as  framed  after  snch  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of 
itself  upon  the  approach  of  the  angel  who  was  to 
paaa  through  it. 


-nil  at  the  gate 


Of  heav'n  arriv'd,  the  gate  so]f-open*d'wlde 
On  golden  hinges  tumbig,  as  by  work 
Divine,  the  sovereign  Architect  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or 
three  passages  in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  partic- 
ular where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that 
he  had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden 
wheels;  wliich,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  them- 
selves to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when 
there  was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again  after 
the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer 
very  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dncier  has 
endeavored  to  defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to- 
determine  whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer, 
the  marvelous  does  not  lose  sif^ht  of  the  probable. 
As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gatea 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripo<]s,  so  I 
am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it» 
had  not  he  been  supported  in  it  by  a  pas-sage  in 
the  Scriptnre,  whicn  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
that  had  life  in  tliem,  and  moved  of  themselvea, 
or  atood  still,  in  conformity  with  the  chcnihun 
whom  they  accompanied. 
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There  is  nn  ^neition  but  Hilton  had  thin  cir- 
cumstance in  hia  thoughts;  becsuw  in  the  foUov- 
iug  book  be  detcribei  the  chuiut  or  the  HeBaiah 
vith  living  vbeeli,  according  to  the  plan  in  Gic- 


of  psttrnkl*  Drlt 

itaeirSiSBet  with  ijirit  -- m.  ' 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Dacien, 
vho  ant  for  Tindicaling  everything  that  is  ceuHured 
ID  Homer,  by  something  parallel  in  holj  writ, 
vould  have  been  very  well  pleased  bad  thev 
ihoujjbt  of  confruntiug  Vulcao'i  tripods  vitn 
Eiekiel's  wheels. 

Itapliaul's  desceut  to  the  earth,  wlib  tlie  figure 
of  his  person,  hi  reprcBcnled  in  very  livsly  colors. 
BervnX  ot  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  poets, 
have  given  a  liioxe  to  their  itnagi nations  in  the 
^BCriptiun  or  angels:  bnt  I  do  not  niiuember  to 
have  met  with  any  so  fitii'ly  dravn,  oiiil  so  con- 
Ibrmublc  to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them 
in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milloii.  Aflcr  having  set 
him  fonh  in  all  bis  heavenly  pluuiage.  and  repre- 
•anted  him  as  alighted  upon  the  earth,  the  poet 
eoncludes  Uis  dei-criiition  with  a  circumstance 
which  is  altogether  new,  and  iniagini-d  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  fancy: 

And  Bhook  b1«  plume*,  thst  bHTvnl;  tra^naot  fllTd 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  angels.his 
passing  through  the  Tvilderness  of  Bveets,  his 
viatant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.  The  author 
afterward  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve 
in  her  domestic  employments : 


itfi  dUutchful  looka  Jn  luuil« 
1  hmpluhlo  UiouKhW  lDU■l^ 


Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  sami 
book,  the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  oui 
first  parents,  it  is  set  off  wiih  so  many  plcasini 
imatfes  and  strong  expre»si'ins,  as  make  it  none  oi 
the  leaat  agreeable  parts  iu  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  at  Adam,  and,  at  the  aami 
Ume,  hia  submi^ive  behavior  to  the  superio: 
being  who  bad  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest;  Ihi 
solemn  "  hail"  which  llie  angel  bestows  upon  Ihi 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  mio 
islering  at  the  table;  ore  circu instances  which  de 
■erve  lo  be  admired. 

Rajihael's  behavior  is  every  way  suitable 


history  of  that  fallen  angel  who  waa  employed  ia 
the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Ha<l  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my 
first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  datid  the  ac- 
tion at  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning  of  lU- 
pbael'H  8peei;h  in  this  book,  as  be  supposes  the 
action  of  the  .iGneid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of 
that  poem,  I  could  allege  many  reasons  for  mj 
drawing  the  action  of  the  .£neid  rather  from  ila 
immediBtc  beginning  in  the  firet  book,  than  from 
its  remote  beginning  in  the  second:  and  shoir 
why  I  have  considered  the  sacking  of  Troy  as  an 
episode,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
Ihat  word.  Dut  as  this  would  be  a  d^  unenler- 
taining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  those  who  have  read  my  first  papers,  I 
i4h^l  not  eolarge  upon  it.  Whichever  of  the  no- 
tions be  true,  Uie  unit;  of  Milton's  action  is  pre- 
served according  lo  cither  of  them;  whether  we 
consider  the  fsllof  man  in  its  immediate  begin- 
ning, as  proceeding  from  the  resolulious  token  in 
the  infernal  council,  or  iu  its  mute  remote  begin- 
ning, as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt,  of  the 
ancels  in  heaven.  The  occasion  which  Milton 
assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  rounded  oo  hints  in 
holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great 
writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet 
could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great 
foree  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  clreum- 
Mauces.  The  learued  reader  cannot  but  be  pleawd 
with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  Ilie  laatot 
the  following  lines : 

At  iMiiUi  Into  til*  limit!  at  tba  mth 
lUihomhlll  -    -■    ■ 


tells  us,  i 


-.g.-.-v  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a 
■ociabk  spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judi- 
ciously intrwiuced  him.  He  had  received  instruc- 
tions  to  converau  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  con- 
verses with  another,  and  lo  wain  him  oF  the 
enemy,  who  was  contriving  his  deitnictioti :  ac- 
cordingly, he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at 
table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Pa- 
ndise.  The  occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his 
diaeourse  on  tlie  food  of  angels.  Af\er  having 
fbn*  entered  into  ciinvorsation  with  man  upon 
■nftre  indiHerent  aubjects,  he  warna  bini  of  his 
obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition  to  the 

•This  alilthct.  to  h;  Ihr  ICHt.  li  luptrllDoiu.  being  tirnm- 


is  persons  andthitiga,  which,  b« 
~  !  of  the  gods  an  colled  by 
)Be  they  go  by  in  the  lan- 
guageof  men.  Milton  has  imitated  uim  with  hif 
usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  whtielB 
he  has  likewise  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  JB>- 
tify  him.  The  part  of  AbdiBl,%fco  was  the  only 
spirit  that  in  this  infinite  luMt  of  An^s  pi»- 
served  his  allegiance  lo  his  Maker,  exhibita  lo  ni 
a  noble  moral  of  religious  singularity.  The  nal 
of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  o  becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  eipresaions,  ss  the 
character  which  is  given  us  of  him  denote*  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attend  he- 
roic virtue.  The  author,  doubtless,  deaigped  i) 
OS  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among;  mankiml  >■ 
their  present  slate  of  degeneracy  and  comiptios ; 

So  rnlu  Iht  Hrtpb  AbiUel,  blUiful  fbn^ 

Anonft  the  bltblsM,  MUkhil  ODtj  be; 

AnonR  InDummble  Calat.  mUBOv'd. 

Vnita&fD,  uDMluc'd,  DBURttad; 

lli>  loyaltv  be  k«pt,  hla  lov*.  bla  Mai : 

Nor  numCm  ■>«  «■&->-  -■"■  ■- 

ThDUgb  idiule.    r 

Eiitieilor.  nor  of  tIi>1«ii 

Ami  IriU.—- 

L.    Onlboai 
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Hm.  Spud,  xift  1' 
Dt  J  cburn  Dlgbt,  ud  nlgbt  a»Jart 

"  Ma.  Spectitoo, 

"Aa  T  believe  that  this  ia  the  flnt  Eonpbiat 
that  ever  was  made  lo  yon  of  thio  noton,  so  7«" 
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•n  the  flnt  ptraoD  I  erer  could  prvrail  apon  mj- 1 
■elf  tu>4ay  it  bGfore.  When  I  toll  7011  I  have  & 
healthy,  vij^roue  conBtitution,  ■  pUntirul  esUle,  1 
110  iiiunliiiate  desireB,  uid  ■m  marrtcd  to  >  virtuoue  | 
lovely  woman,  who  neither  iruita  wit  nor  good 
nature,  and  by  whom  I  have  ■  numeroui  off^priug  j 
U)  perpetuate  mj  family,  ynu  will  iiHluralty  cou- 1 
ctuue  me  a  happy  man.  But.  notwithsUudiiig  ' 
tbuae  promiiinf;  appennncea,  1  am  bo  far  from  it,  1 


Uy  wifi'.  whii  wan  the  uiily  child  and  darliii|{ 

ler,  em  ployed  "" ' 

niii((  all    those  accompfishmemii  ire  j^ne- 


My  wife.  will. 


idttlgvnt  mother,  employed  her  early  years 


rally  undervtaud  by  good-breed iiij^  and  polite 
education.  Shu  Bings,  dancex.  playn  on  the  lule 
and  harpsichord,  paitita  prettily,  in  a  perfect  niia- 
tresM  ut  the  French  tongue,  and  has  made  a  con- 
■iderahte  progress  in  ll&liaii.  Shu  is  beBJde  ci- 
e«llently  sKilled  in  all  dunieatic  Bciences.  as  pre- 
■erring,  pickling,  pastry,  nmking  wines  of  fruits 
of  our  own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
works of  every  kind.  Hitherto,  you  will  be  apt 
to  think  there  Ib  rery  little  cause  of  complaint; 
but  suspend  your  opinion  till  I  have  further  ex-  , 
plained  niyM'lf.  and  then,  I  make  no  question,  you  ! 

find  fault  lliat  she  poaaeMes  or  takes  delight  in 
tlie  eierci^ii  of  those  qualificnlions  I  juBt  now  | 
mentioned;  'tis  tliu  imnnKlvratc  foudness  she  has 
to  them  that  I  lainunt,  and  tlial  what  iB  only  de-  j 
aigiir<l  for  the  inuocenl  «inusumi!tit  and  reerentiun  . 
of  life  ill  becuine  the  whole  business  and  study  of  ' 
her«.  The  hix  monllis  we  are  in  town  (for  the  i 
year  is  equally  divided  betwci^n  that  and  the  I 
country),  from  almost  break  of  day  till  nuuii,  thu  | 
whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practicing  with  her 

1  _..  gnj_  lu  make  up  llie  losHes 

"■"""  ce  in  Bunimer.   '"" 

luce  ia  required; 
are  all  peopU  eminent  in  their  profi  .... 

•kill  and  lime  must  be  recompensed  accordingly. 
80  how  far  thaia  aricles  extend,  1  leave  you  to 
fudge.  Li  liming,  one  would  think,  is  no  expensive 
aiveniou;  but.  u  alie  manages  the  matter,  'tis  a 
Terv  run  Bide  rabic  addiriun  to  her  diBburBeinenta ; 
which  you  will  easily  believe,  when  ynu  know 
she  paiiitB  faiit  for  all  hur  female  acquaintance,, 
and  cIraWB  all  her  relations'  pictnien'in  miniature;  I 
the  fir^l  mux  be  nioiinred  by  nobody  but  Colmar, 
anil  llie  other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles  Uather.*  ! 
What  follows  is  still  much  wone  tliiiii  the  former, 
for.  B-t  1  lold  you  fhe  is  a  great  arliitt  at  her  needle,  | 
'ti»  incredible  wlint  snnit  she  expendB  in  embroi- 
dery :  for,  betide  what  is  appropriated  to  her 
Kr.4(>nal  ust>.  as  niaiitiias,  putticuats,  Ntomachers, 
ndktTi'lii'-fo.  punes.  pin-cujihions,  and  workiiig- 
aprons,  rlie  kerpH  four  French  Proles tniils  con- 
tinually i-mpliiyi-d  in  making  direre  pieceH  of 
su|K'rlliii>uit  fiirniuire,  as  quilts,  tuiletN,  lianuiingii 
fur  clii'i'ti,  Iwds,  windon-cnrtaius.  ensv  chairs, 
and  tabourets ;  nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  re- 
claiming' her  from  this  extravagance,  whili'  alie 
ob«liiiatt'ly  persists  in  thinking  it  a  notolile  pii-ce 
of  giHid1ii>iifiewifery.  becauMi  they  are  madealliume. 
and  xhe  haN  liod  some  share  in  the  performance. 
There  would  be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the  par 
ticularti  of  the  annual  charge,  in  fumishiiiK  her 
Bture-rooin  with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  pre- 
•erveo;  fur  nhe  in  not  contented  witli  hBviii|(everT- 
thing,  unless  it  lie  dune  every  way.  in  which  she 
couflult-i  au  hereditary  book  uf  receipts;  for  her 
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female  anceators  have  been  always  famed  for  good 
housewifery,  one  of  whom  is  made  iinniortal,  by 
giving  her  name  to  au  eye-water  and  two  sorts  at 
puddings.  I  cannot  undertake  to  recite  all  hn 
medicinal  preparations,  as  salves,  sere-clotha, 
powdera,  CO  nfects,  cordials,  ratafia,  peraico,  onuiga- 
flower,  and  cherry-brandy,  together  with  inaii- 
merabie  sorts  of  simple  waters.  But  there  ia 
nothing  I  lay  so  much  to  my  heart  as  that  de- 
testable catalogue  of  counlerluil  wines,  ivbich  de- 
rive their  iiamea  frum  the  fruits,  herbii  or  trees,  of 
whose  juices  tliey  are  chiefly  cotnpou tided.  They 
are  loathsome  to  the  taste,  and  peruiciuii.s  to  the 
health;  and  as  they  seldom  Hurvjvu  the  year,  and 
then  are  thrown  away,  under  a  false  pretense  of 
frugality.  I  may  ofiimi  they  stand  me  in  more 
lUao  if  1  entertained  all  our  visilurs  with  (he  beat 
burgundy  and  champagne.  CofTue.  chucolale,  and 
green,  iniperiat,  peco,  and  bohea  teas,  aecni  to  be 
trifles;  but  when  the  proper  appunenaiiees  u(  the 
tea-table  are  added,  they  swell  iIh-  account  higher 
than  one  would  i magi ue.  I  cannot  cunctudu  with- 
out doing  her  jasticc  in  one  article,  where  her 
fnigality  is  so  remarkable,  I  must  nut  deny  her 
the  merit  of  it,  and  that  is  in  relaliun  to  her  child- 
ren, who  are  all  confine<l,  both  boys  and  girU,  to 
one  laree  room  in  the  remotest  part  of  (he  houae, 
with  bolla  on  the  doora  and  bara  to  (he  winduwa, 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  dry-nurse  (o  her  grandmother.  This  in 
their  residence  all  the  year  round;  and.  aH  they 
are  never  allowed  to  apjivar,  she  prudently  thinka 
it  needless  to  be  at  any  expen>v  in  uppurel  or 
learninic-  Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  dav  would 
have  neither  read  nor  wrote,  if  it  had  not  licen  for 
the  butler,  who  being  the  koii  of  a  counlTy  attor- 
ney, lias  taught  lier  such  a  hand  as  is  gimerallj 
nsed  for  engrossing  bills   in  chancery.    Uy  ihie 


agree  could  not  well  he  cimtained  ii  ..  _..  ._ 
compass,  wlien  you  consider  whal  a  paradox  I 
undertook  to  inaiiiiaiii  in  the  l>egiitning  of  my 
epistle,  and  which  manifestly  apjiears  (o  be  but 
loo  melancholy  a  truth.  And  now  I  heartily  wish 
the  relation  I  nave  Kiven  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  benvflt  to  the  public,  liy  (he  ex- 
nmple  I  have  set  before  thuni.  the  truly  virtuoua 
wives  may  learn  to  avoid  Ihcse  ermrs  wliich  liate 
BO  unhappily  misled  mine,  and  which  ure  visibW, 
these  three: — First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  ob- 
ject* of  her  estfem,  and  filing  her  affectiouH  upon 
such  things  as  are  only  the  trappings  and  decuia- 
tiiins  of  herl>ex.  Secondly,  in  not  diKtiuguisliiiw 
what  bi-coines  the  diffeivnl  stages  of  lile.  Ana, 
laslly,  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  pome  excellent 
qualUies,  which,  if  circumscribed  within  jult 
bounds,  would  have  been  the  bk'i>Hing  nii.l  proa- 
pcritv  of  her  family ;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme, 
are  like  to  be  the  bane  and  deslniction  of  it." — T. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  17,  1711-19. 


IWiiiiblnl  Willi  Bulln'tnl 
That  useful 
emelldatian^ 


•ful  part  of  leaminK  which  ennsisU  ia 
IS,  knowledge  of  diflereiit  Teadinga,>l>d 

utnnlibiu^'  tb*  orlfliul  r*p"-  ■■■  "»<"  •'<'  "hkh  On  !»• 
[y  mmf  DM  lir  iDiiirenriTrlr  ^-ratMrd.  It  In  tier*  WUiCitb  f»- 
pTtnteil  (tnm  the  mp)  In  (ill'. In  It"  oider.mmiVelu  at  ™, 
Ro.aM*.  only  with  U       "  --   -   - ._.«.. 
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the  liko,  is  what  in  all  ages  peraons  extremely 
wise   and  learned  have  hM  in  great  veneration. 
For  thiH  rea-soQ  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  follow- 
ing cpiHtle,  which  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of 
the  letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of  which  I 
did  myHclf  the  honor  to  publish  in  a  former  paper. 
I  muHt  confefM  I  do  not  naturally  affect  criUcal ' 
learning;  but  finding  myself  not  so  much  regarded  ■ 
aa  1  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from  ! 
some  professed  patrons  oY  learning.!  could  not  but  < 
do  myHelf  the  justice  to  show  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  such  erudition  as  they  bmile  upon,  if  I  were  \ 
duly  encouraged.     However,  this  is  only  to  let  the  ! 
world  set^  what  I  could  do ;  and  I  shim  not  give  ^ 
my  re^uler  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  forgive 
thie  ostentation  I  show  at  present. 

"SiE,  Mareh  13, 171M2. 

"  Upuu  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took  j 
the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  had  formerly  taken,  I 
and  reuienibered  to  be  very  like  your  last  letter : ' 
comparing  them,  I  found  they  were  Uie  very  same;  | 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part  of  it ; 
which  you  say  was  torn  off.     I  hope  you  will  in- 1 
■ert   it.  that  posterity  may  know   'twas  Gabriel 
Bullock  that  made  love  in  that  natural  style  of 
which  you  seem  to  be  so  fond.    But,  to  let  you 
■ee  1  have  other  manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  1 
have  sent  you   inclosed  three  copies,  faithfully 
taken  by  my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  which 
were  written  by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate  to  Madam  Mary,  and  an  uncle  of  hers,  a 
knight  very  well  known  by  the  most  ancient  gentry 
in  that  and  several  other  counties  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  exactly  followed  the  form  and  spelling. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  William  Bul- 
lock, the  famous  comedian,  is  the  descendant  of  this 
Gabriel,  who  begot  Mr.  William  Bullock's  ^preat- 

Eandfather  on  the  body  of  the  above-mentioned 
rs.  Margaret  Clark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor 
Baker,  nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  be  positive ;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may 
be  in  Italics. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"Tour  daily  Reader." 

•'Thkerl  wry  muek  ntpeet,  Mrt.  Marg.  Clark." 

"Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  say  loving  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark,  I   pray  you  let  affection  excuse 

S resumption.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy 
le  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely 
body  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treadfe 
or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I 
am  so  enamored  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more 
keep  close  niy  flaming  desire  to  become  your 
aervant.  And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to 
write  to  your  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  my 
own  man,  and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my 
father  is  taken  away;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my 
living,  which  is  ten  yard  land  and  a  house;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  of  land*  in  our  field  but  is 
as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief's  worth 
a  halter:  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  pro- 
vided for:  beside  I  have  good  household  stuff. 
though  1  say  it,  lx)tJi  brass  and  pewter,  linens  and 
woolens;  and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet 
'.  •.*  If  jou  and  1  match,  it  nhall  to  hard  but  I  will 
'  kiiVe  one  half  of  it  slated,  if  you  shall  think! 
vtflof  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon 
ili  my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  hay-harvent  is 
ll^  I  could,  though  1  say  it  have  guo'd  matchet  in 
fttr  town;  but  my  mother  (Cfod't  peace  be  with  her) 
tkarged  me  on  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  yerUletooman, 

•  fn  *om^  oountriM  20,  in  iobm  21,  sad  in  othan  30 


m.   Ml 
wMfm 


Me  wka  had  been  weU  frmimoi  ^p  m  Af  if  iij  aj 
cookery.  I  do  moi  Mnk  hmi  dmt  ^  ftm  ni  I  m 
agree  to  marrw,  and  lay  amr  aenu  %$gtUmr,  I  di4 
be  made  grana  juryman  ere  two  or  Itrw 
about,  and  that  wtU  be  m  jfreai  eniH  It 
could  bene  gal  a  me$oengerjbr  mpHMt,/ 
aent  eae  on  purpaae,  and  mma  ffjfb  ar 
token  of  my  Uwe;  but  J  hope  tkerou  matidnghkfg 
that  neiiher.  So,  hoping  pom  wUi  tefa  ftUs  km  k 
good  part,  and  antwer  U  wiA  wkat  care  ami  ^td 
you  can,  I  reot  and  remain 

"  Yonn,  if  my  own, 

"  Sweeepston,       "  Mb.  Gabkikl  Bvixocs 
Lciceatenthire.  "  now  my  fithcr  is  deidi* 

"  When  the  coal  carta  come,  I  aliall  sendoAmi; 
and  may  come  in  one  of  them  myaelf."* 

*'  For  Sir  WiWam  to  go  to  london  at 


**  Six, 

*'  William,  i  hope  that  you.  are  weU.  i  writi  % 
let  you  know  that  i  am  in  trouble  abont  a  My 
your  nease  ;  and  i  do  desire  that  you  will  \am 
friend;  for  when  i  did  com  to  aee  ner  at  yoarli( 
i  was  mighty  Abuesed.  i  would  fain  a  see  jii  j 
topecliff,  and  thay  would  not  let  me  go  to  ;^;M 
i  desire  that  you  will  be  our  frienda,  for  it  im 
dislionor  neitner  for  you  nor  ahe,  for  God  did  Mh 
us  all.  i  wish  that  i  might  aee  ju.  iot  thejflf 
that  you  are  a  good  man;  and  mauv  doth 
at  it,  but  madam  norton  is  abueiea  and  o 
i  believe,  i  might  a  had  manv  a  lady,  bat  I 
have  none  but  her  with  a  gooa  conaona,  for  f 
is  a  God  that  know  our  hearta.  if  you  aai  Wlb 
dam  norton  will  come  to  York,  there  i  ahill  mA 
you,  if  God  be  willing,  and  if  you  be  pkeeed.  f$ 
be  not  angterie  till  you  know^tae  tnitea  of  tU^fb 

"  I  give  my  to  mela^.M 


George  Nelson. 


to  Hr.  Ayaenbj,  mm 
madam  norton,  MM 
the  19th,  1706L" 

**ThU  iofor  madam  mary  n&rtom  dmfirik  ^^f* 

went  to  York» 

"Madam  Mary.    Deare  loving  aweet  Mfit 
hope  you  are  well.    Do  not  go  feo london,  fcrgy 

will  put  you  in  the  nunnery,  anA  heed  not  wL 
Lucy  what  she  saith  to  you,  for  ahe  will  If  ■! 
ceat  you.  fp  from  to  anothier  place,  and  we  wiD|  ' 
wed  so  with  speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  jr~ 
if  they  sate  you  to  london  they  will  keep  yea  \ 
and  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both  goi  • 
if  you  go  to  london,  you  rueing  youredf.  mlMl 
not  what  none  of  them  saith  to  you:  let  «  fit 
wed,  and  we  shall  lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  vA 
do  anything  for  you  to  my  poore.  1  hops  Al 
devil  will  faile  them  all.  for  a  helliah  uwipif 
there  be.  from  their  cursed  trick  and  mitthtfta 
ways  good  lord  bless  and  deliver  both  yea  Mi 
me. 

"  I  think  to  be  at  York  the  M  d^' 

"7%tf  iijbr  madam  mary  norton  to  ^  Is  hndtmfrt 
lady  that  belongo  to  di^jirtk. 

"  Madam  Mary  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am  ioi9 
that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loviafffvm 
ladvj  i  writt  to  let 'you  know  that  i  do  reauuatf 
full;  and  if  can  let*me  know  where  i  can  lactlj' 
i  will  wed  you.  and  I  will  do  anything  to  if 
poor;  for  you  arc  a  good  woman,  and  will  tei 
loving  Mislcris.  i  am  in  troubel  for  you,  m  if  jiN 
will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so  with  ^ijm 
come,  and  I  'will  have  none  but  you.    to,  fvt^ 


*8ce  No.  3:24,  and  note,  where  this  lettar  ii 
fsctlj,  and  •upplM  oUienrlM. 
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I«T«,  bead  not  wh*i  to  m;  to  roe,  ftud  wiih  vpecd  ; 
aaia«;  heed  not  vhat  none  of  them  wj  to  you;  | 
jwir  Hud  mkkel  you  believe  ought. 

"  So  <lewe  love  think  of  Mr.  georgelfillMnvith 
tfuad;  i  Mat  3  or  3  lettera  before. 

"  I  gave  miiteria  elcock  aome  note,  ind  th*r 
put  Du  in  proaoa  all  the  night  for  ate  pain*,  ana 
BOD  nev  whear  i  waa,  and  I  did  gat  cold. 

"  But  it  ii  fat  mra.  Lucy  lo  go  a  good  vay  from 

bonWi  for  in  york  and  round  uraut  abe  it  koown  ; 

la  writ  anj  nuire  her  deoda.  (be  came  vill  tell. 

kor  MHil  ia  black  within,  hor  eurkia  itinka  of  hell. 

"Kanhl9th,lT06."- 


Ho.3».]  TtTBaDAT,  MARCH  IS,  1711-19. 


^J 


If  T  frieDd  Sir  Roger  de  Ooveriey  told  me  t'other 
Ifht,  that  he  had  naeti  reading  my  paper  upon 
'  ir-abbey,  in  which,  lays  he,  there  are 
«  great  many  ingeoiouB  fancies.  He  told  me  at 
(he  lame  tinw,  tl^t  he  obierred,  1  had  promised 
Muitber  pafxr  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  go  and  aee  them  with  me,  not  haTing 
Tisitcd  Ibem  since  ha  had  read  history.  I  could 
■M  isuuiae  at  first  how  Ibis  came  into  the 
kni^t'i  head,  till  I  recollecled  that  he  had  been 
bosT  all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Ohronicle, 
which  ho  has  quoted  seTeral  times  in  his  dieputee 
with  Sir  Andrew  Frecport  since  hi*  last  coming  to 
tawn.  Aooordingly  1  promised  to  call  upon  him 
Um  next  noniiDg,  that  ve  might  go  together  to 

I  liiund  the  knight  under  the  butler'a  hands, 
vbo  alwitjt  sbavea  him.  He  waa  no  sooner 
draaaed,  than  he  called  far  a  glass  of  the  widow 
Truby's  water,  which  he  told  ine  he  alvavs  drank 
bafore  h*  vent  abroad.  He  recommended  me  a 
dram  of  it  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  hearti- 
nesi,  tiat  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon 
aa  I  bad  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpalatable; 
mpon  which  tbaknighl,  obaerring  that  I  had  made 
•averal  wij  hMfc  *»ld  me  (hat  he  knew  I  ahould 
Dot  like  it  at  flrat,  but  that  it  WM  the  beat  thing  in 
Iha  world  uainat  the  *t«ne  or  gravel. 

I  eould  nave  wished  indeed  that  be  had  ac- 
qoainted  nw  with  the  virtues  of 


■krk  d^nd,  bi  lb*  fapv 


infection,  and  that  he  gut  together  a  q 
it  upon  iho  finit  newa  of  the  sickness  being  at 
Danliick :  when  of  a  sudden  luniing  short  to  one 
of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him.  he  bid 
him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it  waa  aa 
alderlj  man  that  arote  it. 

He  then  resumed  hia  diaeouna  upon  Mrs.  Tru- 
by's water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  waa 
one  who  did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and 


;   that  a 


t  distilled 


every  poppy  that  grew  wiQiin  five  miles  of  her  : 
that  ub  distribute  her  water  gratis  among  all 
■orta  of  people :  to  which  the  kuight  added,  that 
she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that  the  whole 
Wuntry  would  Iain  have  it  a  match  between  him 
and  hit ;  "  aod  truly,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  if  I  had 
not  been  engaged,  perh^s  I  could  not  have  done 

His  discourse  waa  broken  off  bv  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to 
it,  after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  ha 
asked  Che  couhman  if  bia  axletree  waa  good; 
ID  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  waJTaDt  it, 
knight  turned  lo  me.  Cold  me  he  looked  like 
an  honest  man,  and  Went  in  without  furthar 
ceremony. 

We  hsjd  not  gane  &r,  when  Sir  Roger,  poppiu 
out  hi*  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  hia 


upont 

theki 


what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  tb« 
way  at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  Cake  in  a  roll 
of  Cheir  beat  Virginia.  Nothing  material  hap- 
pened in  Che  remaining  part  uf  our  jouruey,  till 
we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  Che  abbey. 


new  monuments,  and  cried  oi 


It  him  1" 


"  A  btave  a 


ly  Shovel,  he  flung  his  hi ___  , 

"  Sir  Oloudesly  Shovel  I  a  very  gallant  man. - 
As  we  itood  before  Busby'*  tomb,  the  knight 
uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner: 
"Dr.  Busby  t  a  great  manJ  ha  whipped  uy 
grandfather ;  a  veir  great  man  1  I  should  have 
gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a  block- 
head :  a  very  great  man  J" 

We  wen  unmediaCely  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  band.  Sir  Roger  planting 
himself  at  our  historian's  elbow,  waa  very  atlen- 
•' —  • — -eiything  he  said,   particularly   C*   *"■■ 


figures,  he  was  verywell  pleased  to  see  the  s( 

man  Cecil  upon  hia  knees;  and  concluding  them 
all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  &nire 
which  represents  that  marljr  to  good  housewifarjt 
who  died  hy  the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our 
interpreter's  CellinK  ua  that  ahe  was  a  luaid  at 
honor  Co  Queen  f^iaabeCh,  the  kniubt  was  very 
inquisitive  into  b«r  name  and  family ;  and,  aftrr 
having  regarded  her  finger  for  some  ciine.  "  I 
wonder,"  rays  he,  "  that  Bir  Richard  Baker  lian 
said  nolhing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle." 

We  were  then  conveyed  lo  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard 
Chat  Che  atone  under  the  most  ancient  of  Chem, 
which  was  brougliC  fmiii  Scotland,  waa  callad 
Jacob's  pillar,  ss(  himself  down  in  the  chair,  ami, 
looking  like  che  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  UM'. 
asked  our  interpreter,  what  authority  tfaej  lud  ' 
to  Bay  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scull^rft 
The  fellow,  inaWad  of  returning  him  an  ansMi> 
Cold  him,  that  be  hoped  his  honor  would  pay  bia 
forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little  mffled 
upon  being  thus  trepanned ;  but  our  guiile  not  ia- 
Buting  upon  bia  dsmaad,   tba  kni^  sooa  ra- 


/ 
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covered  his  eood  humor,  and  whispered  in  my 
car,  that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw 
those  chairs,  it  would  eo  hard  but  he  would  get 
a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roeer  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  Uie  Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the 

EDmmel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
lack  Prince  I  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard 
Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  third  was  one  of  the 
neatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's 
tomb;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :  and 
afterward  Henry  the  Fourth's;  upon  which  he 
shook  his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading 
iu  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to 
know,  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since ;  "  Some 
whiff,  I  '11  warrant  you,"  says  Sir  Roger ;  "  you 
ought  to  lock  up  your  kines  better;  they  will 
carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

Tlie  glorious  name  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen 
Eliaabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of 
shining,  and  of  doin?  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, who,  as  our  knight  observed  with  some  sur- 
prise, had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose 
monuments  he  had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to 
see  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for 
the  ^\ory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my 
good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  toward  every 
one  he  cdh verses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to 
our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man:  for  which  reason  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
anould  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
Norfolk  buildflngs,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure. — ^L. 


Ko.  330.]    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19, 1711-12. 

Maxhnadobetnr  pueris  reTerentia- 


JuT.,  8&t.  xIt,  48. 
To  youth  the  greatest  reTerenoe  ia  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two  very  con- 
siderate correspondents,  both  undfer  twenty  years 
of  age,  are  very  good  arguments  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  many  incidents 
which  amct  the  education  of  youth. 

•'  Sim, 

"I  have  long  expected  that,  in  the  course  of 

your   observations    upon    the    several  parts    of 

numan  life,  you  would  one  time  or   other    fall 

upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take 

the  liberty  to  recommend  to  you.    What  I  mean 

is,  the  patronage  of  young  modest  men  to  sucli 

as  are  able  to  countenance,  and  introduce  them 

into  the  world.    For  want  of  such  assistances,  a 

*."ywith  of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty 

f.  iriiMi  his  circumstancoA  are  low,  and   runs  into 

'jiot^uid  excels  when  h\»  fortunes  arc  plentiful.     I 

'    ouot  make  myself  bett^^r  understood,  than  by 

Hkiding  you  a  nistory  of  myself,  which  I  shall 

^Mre  you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  it  being  the 

<^     mAy  way  I  have  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for 

the  highest  obligations  imaginable. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  who,  by  many  losses,  was  reduced  from 


a  very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  very  narrow 
circumstances,  in  comparison  to  that  of  his  former 
abundance.  This  took  away  the  vigor  of  his 
mind,  and  all  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortune 
which  he  now  thought  desperate;  insomuch  that 
he  died  without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfortunes.  1 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  I  lost  my  father; 
and  an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  came  into  my  pos- 
session, without  friend  or  jguardian  to  instruct  me 
in  the  management  or  enjoyment  of  it.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted 
no  director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  found  me 
out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and  led  me  into 
all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I  was  capable), 
that  my  companions  and  I  could  not  weU  be 
supplied  without  running  into  debt,  whidi  I  did 
very  frankly,  till  I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed, 
with  a  guard  strong  enough  for  the  most  despe- 
rate assassin,  to  a  ^iliff 's  nouse,  where  I  lay  four 
days  surrounded  with  very  merry,  but  not  very 
agreeable  company.  As  soon  as  I  had  extricated 
myself  from  this  shameful  confinement,  I  reflected 
upon  it  with  so  much  horror,  that  I  deserted  all 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  took  chambers  in  an 
inn  of  court,  with  a  resolution  to  study  the  law 
with  all  possible  application.  I  trifled  away  a 
whole  year  in  looking  over  a  thousand  intricaciee, 
without  a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doabt; 
so  that  I  only  livea  there  among  men  as  little 
children  are  sent  to  school  before  tney  are  capable 
of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of  harm's  way. 
In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  suspense,  not  know- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  myself,  I  was  sought  for  by 
a  relation  of  mine ;  who,  upon  observing  a  good 
inclination  in  me,  used  me  with  great  familiarity, 
and  carried  me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  When 
I  came  there  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  good 
company  in  the  county ;  and  the  great  oblintion 
I  have  to  him  for  this  kind  notice,  and  residence 
with  him  ever  since,  has  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  he  has  an  authority  of  a 
father  over  me,  founded  upon  the  love  of  m  Iwo- 
ther.  I  have  a  good  study  of  books,  a  flood  stable 
of  horses  always  at  my  command ;  ana,  thouffk  I 
am  not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  affe,  fanuliar 
converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  in^ination  to 
exert  myself  on  mine,  have  hadmeflfect  upon  me 
that  makes  me  acceptable  wherever  I  go.  Thus,  Mr. 
Spectator,  by  this  gentleman's  favor  and  paljoa- 
age,  it  is  noy  own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser  ana  richer 
every  day  I  live.  I  speak  this  as  well  by  subwrib* 
ingtne  initial  letters  of  my  name  to  thank  him.asto 
incite  others  to  an  imitation  of  his  virtue.  It  would 
be  a  worthy  work  to  show  what  great  charities 
are  to  be  done  without  expense,  and  how  many 
noble  actions  are  lost,  out  of  inadvertency,  in 
persons  capable  of  performing  them,  if  tbey  wen 
put  in  mind  of  it.  If  a  genUeman  of  figure  in  a 
county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern  for  sobri- 
ety, good  sense,  and  breeding,  and  would  kindl/ 
endeavor  to  influence  the  education  and  growing 
prospects  of  the  younger  gentry  about  him,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  it  would  save  him  a  great  deal  of 
stale  beer  on  a  public  occasion,  and  render  hiia 
the  leader  of  his  country  from  their  eratitude  to 
him,  instead  of  bein?  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tumults,  in  order  to  be  made  their  representative. 
The  same  thing  might  be  recommended  to  all 
who  have  made  any  progress  in  any  parts  of 
knowled^,  or  arrived  at  any  degree  in  a  profes- 
sion :  others  may  gain  preferments  and  fortunei 
from  their  patrons ;  but  1  have,  I  hope,  rvceived 
from  mine  good  habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to 
you.  Sir,  my  request  to  print  this,  in  return  for 
all  the  evil  a  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  esesw 
and  all  the  gooa  he  shall  receive  in  this  liv 
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"  Sir,  joar  most  obedient  Serruit, 


"U>.  Sfcctatob, 


echool  four  jenn.  I  don't  knoir  I  ever  plajed 
tniaiit.  or  neEleeted  anv  task  mj  roMter  set  me  in 
mj  life.  1  think  on  wnst  I  read  in  hIiooI  aa  I  go 
lioRie  at  uoon  and  night,  and  so  intently,  tbat  I 
bare  often  ^dh  half  a  mile  out  of  idt  wbj,  not 
minding  wliither  I  vent.  Our  maid  Eelli  me  she 
oftea  hvan  me  talk  Latin  in  mj'  sleep,  and  I  dream 
two  or  Ihms  nights  in  a  week  I  am  reading;  Jure- 
iial  and  UumiT.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased 
vilh  my  performances  ns  any  boy'x  in  the  same 
cUss.  1  think,  if  1  know  my  own  miii<l,  I  would 
choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar  than  a  prince  irithciut 
learniuj;.  I  linve  a  verj  good,  affectionate  father; 
but  tliough  rerr  rich,  yvt  au  miglity  m^ar,  tiiat  lie 
think*  luucli  if  tlie  cliar^s  of  my  ulucation.  He 
often  telle  me  he  beliereH  my  schooling  will  ruin 
him;  that  1  coal  liini  Uud  knows  what  in  books. 
I  tremble  to  lull  him  1  want  one.  1  am  forced  to 
keep  my  pockct-nioiicy.  and  lay  it  out  for  a  book 
now  aud  ihen.  that  be  duti't  know  of  Uo  lias  or- 
dered my  master  to  buy  no  mure  books  for  me.  but 
saji  he  will  buy  them  himeeU.  I  asked  him  for 
Hnnce  t'olfaerday,  and  he  told  me  in  n  iias<iion  lie 
did  not  bi-liere  I  was  Gl  for  it,  but  only 
"link  I  had 


had  a  mind  lu  make  bini  lliiiih 


'■!?  " 


ning. 


J  got  a  great 


behiDd  otlwr  boys  in  getting  the  boukH  m;  master 

r'Tes  orders  for.    All  the  boys  in  the  school,  but 
hare  (he  classic  aulliors  in  uiian  Driphini,  gilt 
and  lettered  un  (be  back.     U.J  father  in  often  reck- 
ig  up  howlimgl  hare  been  at  school,      -•--"- 


me  he  fears  I  do  litlJe  good.  My  father's  carriage 
■o  discoursgea  me,  that  be  makes  mc  grow  didl 
aod  melancholy.     Hy  master  wondbrs  whi 


i;  1  aio  afraid  to  Icll  biin;  for  he  is 
a  man  that  like*  to  encourage  learning,  and  would 
be  apt  to  chide  mj  father,  and,  not  knowinK  his 
tcmpiT,  nisj  make  him  worse.  Sir,  if  youTiaire 
any  love  for  leaning,  1  beg  jou  would  gire  mc 
BoiDc  iiiBtructiuna'  Id  this  case,  and  persuade  pa- 
rents to  encourage  their  children  when  they  find 
them  diligent  and  desirous  uf  learning.  I  liave 
heard  some  parcnta  nar,  they  would  do  ouythiug 
for  their  children,  if  they  would  hut  mind  their 
learning:  I  would  be  glsd  to  be  in  their  place. 
Dear  Sir,  pardon  my  buldneiv*.  If  you  will  but 
connider  and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray  for  your 
prosperity  u  long  as  I  lire. 

"Your  humble  Serranl. 

"Jum  Ductroi.ua.'' 
■'  London,  Maidi  3,  1711." 
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Wnax  1  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Ro!;tr  in 
Westmin^lrr-ablKr,  1  observed  tliat  he  slitod  lunger 
than  ordinary  before  the  bust  of  a  Tenershle  old 

when,  ofm  some  lime,  he  poinled  to  the  figure, 
and  BJtked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  our  furefath- 
en  luukfd  much  wiser  in  Iheir  beards  than  we  do 
^tfaout  lliemT  "For  mr  part,"  sayn  he.  "  when 
1  am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the  countiy,  and 
who  many  of  Ihem  died  wrforB 


they  were  of  my  age.  I  cannot  forbear  regardiitg 
them  as  so  many  old  patriarchs,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  looking  upon  myself  as  an  idle  smock-facad 
young  fellow.  I  lore  Co  see  your  Abrahams,  your 
Isaacs,  and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  haye  them  in  old 

Sieces  of  tapestry,  with  beards  below  their  gir- 
les,  that  cover  half  the  hangings,"  The  knight 
added,  "  if  I  would  recommend  beards  in  one  of 
my  papers,  and  endeavor  to  restore  human  face* 
to  their  ancient  dignity,  that,  npon  a  month'! 
warning,  he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the  faab- 
ion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers." 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  fanc^;  but.  aTler  WB 
parted,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  meta- 
morphosis our  faces  hsre  undergone  in  this  par- 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  mj 
friendSir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon  aa 
the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian  more  than  once  ral- 
lies the  philosophers  of  his  lime,  who  endeayoivd 
to  rival  one  another  in  beards;  and  represents  a 
learned  man  who  stood  for  a  professorship  in  pbi- 
losopliy,  (8  nnqualiSed  for  it  by  the  shortues*  of 

.jGlian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilns,  the  preleoded 
critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and  natu,  and 
tbought  himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  tells  us  Cliat  this  Zoilus  had  a  veiy  long 
beard  that  hung  down  upon  his  breast.  But  no 
hsir  upon  his  head,  which  he  always  kept  cloas 
shaved,  regarding,  it  seems,  the  bain  of  bis  head 
OS  so  many  suckers,  which,  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away  the  nour- 
ishment from  his  chin,  and  by  that  means  haTa 
Starved  bis  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  pope* 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint, 
in  his  effigies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  without 
a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  the 
world  has  formerly  paid  to  beards;  and  that  a  bar- 
ber was  not  then  allowed  to  make  those  depreda- 
tiniiB  on  the  faces  of  the  learned,  which  have  been 
permitted  him  of  late  years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have  been  to 
extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to  their 
beards,  uiat  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the  point  of 
honor  principally  in  that  part.  The  Spaniards 
were  wonderfully  lender  in  this  particular.  Don 
Quevedu,  in  his  third  vision  on  the  last  judgment, 
bos  carried  the  humor  very  for.  when  he  tells  ul 
lliat  one  of  his  vainglorious  countrymen  after 
having  received  sentence,  was  taken  into  custody 
by  a  couple  of  evil  spirits;  but  that  his  guidet 
happening  lo  disorder  his  muslschios.  they  wera 
forced  lo  recompense  Uiem  with  a  pair  of  curling- 
irons,  befoni  they  could  get  him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation, 
we  shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  th« 
Saioii  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much  discouraged 
under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot  out,  however, 
from  lime  to  time,  in  several  reigns  under  different 
shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems  to  havs 
been  in  Quueii  Uary'n  days,  as  the  curious  reader 
may  find,  if  hn  pleases  lu  peruse  the  figures  of 
Cardinal  Pule  aud  Itishop  Gardiner;  though,  at 
the  sanie  time,  I  think  il  may  be  quesliuiied,  if 
zeal  tgai  list  popery  has  unl  induced  our  ProLesMM 
painters  to  extend  the  beards  of  these  two  pMV^ 
cuturs  beyond  their  natural  dimensions,  in  ottM 
to  make  them  appear  tliu  more  terrible.  j*  . 

1  find  but  few  Wards  wortli  taking  notice  of  ■*- . 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  "' 

During  the  civd  wan  there  appeared  one.whiek 
makes  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  bo  passed  ovW 
in  ailenoe;  1  toeaa  that  of  the  redoubtaa  UudibrUi 


■        « 


1 
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AS  Mcoant  of  which  Butler  has  tranunittod  to 
po«&ensj  in  the  following  lines : 

IDi  tmwnj  burd  wm  th'  eqaml  gnm 
BvCh  oi  hit  wImIuiu  ukI  hi*  flue; 
In  cut  ftoil  dye  no  like  a  tile, 
A  fuddea  riew  it  would  befpiHe; 
Tbe  upper  put  theraof  wv  whey. 
The  nether  iM«nge  mizt  with  gnj. 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us 
after  the  extirpation  of  boards;  but  this  is  a  sub- 
MCt  which  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon,  having 
oiw  :«4ed  it  at  large  in  a  distinct  treatise,  which 
I  k«vp  bv  me  in  manu8cript,  upon  the  mustachio. 

If  mj 'friend  Sir  Ru^er  s  project  of  introducing 
heard^  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxury  of  the 
prv<«.-DC  aee  would  make  it  a  rery  expensive 
Buhion.  There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux 
woald  soon  proride  themselves  with  false  ones  of 
the  lightest  colors,  and  the  most  iiunioderato 
kni^hs.  A  fair  beard  of  tlie  tapestry  size,  which 
Sir  Roger  seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  under 
twentv  guineas.  Tne  famous  golden  beard  of 
JSi^ulapius  would  hardly  be  more  raiuable  than 
cue  luaile  iu  the  extravagance  of  the  fashion. 

Be»ide.  we  are  nut  certain  that  the  ladies  would 
not  come  into  the  moilc.  when  they  take  the  air 
oa  horseback.  Thov  already  appear  in  hats  and 
feathers,  coats  and  periwigs :  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  wt'  mav  not  suppose  that  they  would  have 
tiieir  rtding-^anls  un  the  same  occsision. 

I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  another 
paper.-^A. 
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-Mlnu»  aptuii  wuti« 


Nariboi  hvrum  honiuun Rim.  1  Bat.  iU,  29. 

Be  eftnnoc  beer  ihe  raillerj  of  the  age.— Cftssca. 

"Dkab  Suobt  Fack. 

'*  Ix  jour  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you 
haw  ffiren  us  Si>me  account  of  that  worthy  soci- 
ety of  brutes,  (he  Mohocks:  wherein  you  have 
pwticnlarly  spivitieil  the  ingt'nious  perfonnances 
of  the  lion  tippers,  the  dancing- masters,  and  the 
tumblers :  but  as  you  acknowMged  you  had  not 
then  a  perfect  history  of  the  whole  cIuB,  you  rai^ht 
vary  aaaily  omit  one  of  the  most  notable  species 
of  It,  the  sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort 
of  dancin|^masters  too.    It  is,  it  seeras,  the  cus- 
tmm  for  half  a  dosen.  or  more,  of  these  well-dis- 
poeed  savage*,  as  soon  as  they  have  inclosed  the 
persons  upon  wh\>m  they  design  the  favor  of  a 
sweat,  to  whip  out  their  swords,  and  holding  them 
parallel  to  the  horiion.  they  describe  a  sort  of 
ougic  circle  round  about  him  with  the  points.  As 
soon  as  this  piece  of  conjuration   is  performed, 
and  :he  patient  without  doubt  already  beginning 
W  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  operation,  that  mem- 
Vr  v«i  ihe  circle  toward  whom  he  is  so  rndp  as  to 
?ir«  hi*  Wk  first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into 
*i&K  fian  v«f  the  patient  whereon  school -boys  art* 
iwiff^c^:  ami  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this 
vit  ic«Ni  make  him  tack  about  to  some  other 
"MUK.  f!*^  ceiJtleman  does  himself  the  same  jtis- 
Jm  »  iAm.  whe  i\'eeives  the  atfront.    After  this 
^tw  -.WSJ  ,>•  three  limes  nmnd.  and  the  pa- 
^  Uiiiuc^  V>  have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is 
aaMfeuoMi.T  ribiwd  down  by  some  attend- 
-•cw   -«-^"  ■«  ■i  'hem  instruments  for  that 
K  u&u  -»t  iiTiAiravd-    This  relation  I  had 
4  ^iiw.  "Who  has  lately  been  under 
iw  uij  we  he  hat!  the  honor  to 
If  ^nwK.  not  without  ilie 
»M»  SAh  of  his  imperial 
^nif.  4ou^  1  dare  say, 
ft  ^  VD^ptknUnee,  ever 


tr. 


dreamt  he  woold  hnre  Moitaa  mbj 

his  activity. 

"  I  can  assure  joa,  Mr.  SfMctator,  I  wu  vbv 
near  being  qualified  to  hare  given  yon  a  failUu 
and  pain^l  account  of  this  walking  bagnio,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  myself.  Going  the  oc£er  nidit 
along  Fleet-street,  'and  harin^,  oat  of  conoahr, 
just  entered  into  discoiuse  wtth  a  waadoiig  m 
male  who  was  traveling  the  same  way,  a  cgwi 
of  fellows  advanced  toward  us,  drew  their  ie«S 
and  cried  out  to  each  other,  '  A  sweat !  a  tmmlP 
Whereupon,  suspecting  th^  were  sone  of  ii 
ringleaders  of  the  hsgnio,  I  also  drew  my  fwgd 
and  demanded  a  parley;  bat  finding  nonsWBril 
be  granted  me,  and  pereeiring  otken  behind  Aa 
filing  off  with  great  diliicenoe  to  taike  me  in  tak, 
I  b^an  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  'ii 
but  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of  hed^ 
which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  wouUi  do  m 
justice,  I  instantly  got  posseaaion  of  a  very  b^ 
comer  in  a  neighboring  alley  that  Ut  in  mynv; 
which  post  I  maintained  for  above  Lalf  an  hm 
with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  Ml 
letting  this  success  so  far  orercome  me  as  to  Mb 
me  unmindful  of  the  circumspection  thatwn» 
cessary  to  be  observed  upon  my  advancing  ipia 
toward  the  street;  by  mhich  prudeooe  and  gold 
management  1  made  a  handsome  and  ordiriy» 
treat,  having  suflered  no  other  dsLmage  in  tkiii 


tion  than  the  loss  of  my  bagsage,  and  the 
cation  of  one  of  my  tdioe-heus,  which  Isit  I  ■ 
just  now  informed  is  in  a  fiUr  way  of  races 
These  sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn  ttam  at 
friend,  and  by  aa  near  a  view  as  I  was  sUi  ■ 


take  of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  ^ 

but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amonff  then,  bk 
probable,  if  you  would  take  a  littfe  pains  wife 
them,  they  might  be  brought  into  better  «te 
But  I'll  leave  this  to  your  own  disenCioa;Hi 
will  only  add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  wlubll 
insert  this  by  way  of  caution  to  those  who  hntt 
mind  to  preserve  their  skins  whole  from  this  Mrt 
of  cupping,  and  tell  them  at  the  aame  time  the kfr 
zard  of  treating  with  night-walkers,  job  wiBpa^ 
haps  oblige  others,  as  well  as 

"  Your  very  humble  Serrant, 


<t 


"  P.  S.  My  friend  will  haye  me  aeqnslnft  jm, 
that  though  he  would  not  willingly  dettad  M 
the  merit  of  that  extraordinary  slmtss— ^j.lfc' 
Sprightly,  yet  it  is  his  real  opinion,  that  sirii  if 
those  fellows  who  are  employed  aa  robbsn  to  An 
new-fashioned  bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold 
as  ever  he  did  in  nis  life. 

"  1  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  bonis 
if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  being  ii  > 
great  doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  wori 
bagnio.  I  consulted  several  djctionariee,  M 
found  no  relief:  at  last  having  recooree boA Ii 
the  bagnio  in  Newgate-street,  and  to  that  '* 
Chancery-lane,  and  finding  the  original  isoi' 
scripts  upon  the  sign-posta  of  each  to  ^nelili^ 
ally  with  my  own  spelling,  I  returned  hooM  M 
of  satisfaction,  in  older  to  dispatch  this  epiille>* 

"  Mr  Spkctator, 

"As  you  have  taken  most  of  the  circumstanec*^ 
human  life  into  your  consideration,  we  them^ 
written  thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  lo^ 
present  to  yoi]  our  condition.  We  are  three  le^ 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  ioMM^ 
meiit  we  make  is  by  n>ading.  We  have  taM  > 
umall  journal  of  our  lives,  and  find  it  fxtrea^f 
opposite  to  your  last  Tuesday's  specnlatioD.  wi 
rise  by  Hovcn.  and  pass  the  beginning  of  eacbdif 
in  devotion,  and  looking  into   those  afbin  thn 
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4U 


fcU  within  the  oeenrrenees  of  a  retired  life;  in 
the  iftemoon  we  sometimes  enjoy  the  good  com- 
pany of  some  friend  or  neighbor,  or  else  work  or 
reaa:  at  night  we  retire  to  our  chambers,  and  take 
leave  of  each  other  for  the  whole  night  at  ten 
o'clock.  We  take  particular  care  never  to  be 
sick  of  a  Saturday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all 
very  good  maids,  but  ambitious  of  characters 
which  we  think  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very 
good  wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
quire for  a  spouse  for  an  honest  country  gentleman, 
whose  estate  is  not  dipped,  and  wants  a  wife  that 
can  save  half  his  revenue,  and  yet  make  a  better 
fi^pire  than  any  of  his  neighbors  of  the  same  estate, 
with  finer-bred  women,  you  shall  have  farther 
notice  from, 

"  Sir,  your  courteous  Readers, 

"  Maetha  Bush, 
"  Dkboeah  Tjuifti  , 
T.  '*  AuoK  Eaklt." 
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^Tooftt  In  oertunlna  divoi. — ^Ynto. 

XU  mlU  •mbtttttodddtiM  to  umf. 

Ws  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the 
battle  of  the  angels ;  having  raised  his  reader's 
expectation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several 
passages  in   the  preceding    books.      I    omitted 

J^notioff  these  passages  in  my  observations  on  tlie 
ormer  Dooks,  naving  purposely  reserved  them  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave 
occasion  to  them.  The  Author's  imagination  was 
■o  inflamed  with  this  fl^reat  scene  of  action,  that 
wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible, 
above  himself.  Thus,  where  he  mentions  Satan 
in  the  beginning  of  his  poem : 


-HIai  tbe  AlmlgbtT  Power 


Horl'd  bMdkmg  flaming  from  th'  etherMl  iky, 
Wtth  hideotu  ruin  and  oombiurtkm  dofwn 
To  boMontoH  pntUtkm,  tbtre  to  dwoll 
In  adamantinit  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Wbo  dani  ^at$  th'  Omnipotfent  to  anns. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in 
ihm  infernal  conference : 

^^Ofrloeel    O  chief  of  many-throned  powers, 
^■tetkd  th»  embattled  leraphim  to  war, 
^^V)o  well  I  aee,  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  wtth  tad  orerthrow  and  foul  danat 
Hath  test  ne  beaT*n;  and  all  thie  mighty  boat 
In  hoRftli  daeiraetion  laid  thua  low. 
But  nel  the  angry  Tkrtor  haa  recall'd 
Uia  Mlniiteii  of  Tennanoa  and  pnrrait 
Back  to  the  gatee  of  Eaav^    The  aulphurona  baO 
8hot  after  na  In  itorm.  o'erfolown,  bath  Uld 
The  AecT  nrge,  that  from  the  predplee 
Of  hmrm  raeeirM  ua  foiling:  and  the  thunder, 
Wiag'd  with  red  Ushtniog,  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaoo  has  spent  bis  shuts,  and  ceases  now 
To  beuow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  veiy  sublime  ima^s  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  m  the 
second: 

What  when  we  iled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heftT*n*s  aflicting  thunder,  and  beaought 
The  deep  to  itbelter  us:  this  hell  then  iieem^ 
A  rtfoge  tromi  thoaa  woundaw— <— — 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  anything  of 
this  battle,  but  m  such  images  of  fatness  and 
terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among 
several  others  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage where  the  Power,  who  is  aescriwd  as  pre- 
siaing  over  the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second 
took: 


thus  8ate&;  snd  bim  thus  the  Aasnh  old, 

With  &lt*rfa^  speech  and  visaga  tncompoaPd, 

Answer'd.  **  I  know  thee,  stranger,  wbo  thou  ait. 

Thai  mighty  leading  angel,  who  d  late 

Made  bead  against  EeaTen's  King,  tbo*  orertbrowau 

I  saw  and  heard;  for  such  a  numVous  boat 

Fled  not  In  silenee  through  the  fritted  deep 

With  rufai  upon  ruii^  rout  on  rout, 

OonAiikm  worse  confounded;  and  heaven's  gaits 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  vktorious  bands 

Pursuing" 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and 
strength  of  imagination  to  nil  this  battle  with 
such  circumstances  as  should  raise  and  astonish 
the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  everything  that 
might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look 
into  Homer  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still 
rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horror 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of 
angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  ia 
ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitshle 
to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The  first  en^pgement 
is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by 
the  flights  of  innumeraole  burning  darts  ana 
arrows  which  are  discharged  Arom  either  host 
The  second  onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  ia 
filled  with  those  artificial  thunders,  which  seem 
to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind 
of  consternation  even  in  the  gooa  angels.  Thia 
is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains  and 
promontories;  till  in  the  last  place  the  Messiah 
comes  forth  in  the  fullness  of  majesty  and  terror. 
The  pomp  of  his  appearance,  amidst  the  roaringa 
of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his  lightnings,  and 
the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  £scrib^  with 
the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day'a 
engagement  which  does  not  appear  natural,  and 
agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would 
conceive  of  a  &ht  between  two  armies  of  angela. 

The  second  aay*s  engagement  is  apt  to  startia 
an  imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and 
qualified  for  such  a  description,  hj^  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author, 
to  ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  mar 
be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  suea 
authors,  so  it  enters  ver^  probably  into  tho 
thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  described 
as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his  Maker.  Soeh 
engines  were  the  only  instnimenta  he  could  have 
miuie  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all 
poetry  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as 
the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  tha 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  at 
the  former.^  We  are,  in  sonoe  measure,  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  oi  tha 
giants'  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  an- 
cient poets.  What  still  made  this  circumstance 
the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  p;ianta' 
war  which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  m 
Hesicxl's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon 
this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good 
and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  considiv 
with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narratioB| 
has  avoided  everything  that  is  mean  and  triTlal 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poals; 
and  at  the  same  time  improved  every  great  hisl 
which  he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Lon^inus  ha* 
celebrated  for  its  sublimcness,  and  which  Viivii 
and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us  tbat  Ui^ 
giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympua,  and  ?eUo«^ 
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upon  Ossu.    He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion,  which  i  success,  receivings  in  his  dream  a  awonl  froiaAi 
very  much  swelU  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  !  hand  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.     The  foUowiai 
the  rea<ior's  imagination  all  tlie  woods  that  grew  |  passage,  where  Satan  is  described  as  woandedbj 
upon  it.     There  is  further  a  greater  l>eauty  in  his  :  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  id  imitation  of  Homer. 
singling  out   by    name   these    three    remarkable  j 

mountains  so  well  known  to  the  Greeks.     This'  Vl'' ^f^J^ 'T*!^ ''^^  ^fS^^S:^V  ^'^^  .m^ 

1     .  .  1.      1  .1       ^  i-vr-u   ^>    ... PkaxI  through  him:  but  th'etherMlnilMtaiMciaM 

last  18  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Milton  s  war  I  j^^t  long  dlrtible;  uhI  from  tiM  gMh 

could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.     Claudian,  > 

in  his  fragment  upon  the  giant's  war,  ha*«  given  . 

full  scopt^  to  that  wildiK'ss  of  imagination  which 

was  natural  to  him.    He  tx^lls  us  that  the  giants  |     jjomer  teUs  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Dio- 

tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  mots  and  threw  them  ■  ^^.j^^  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  Kom  tk 

at  Uie  rnnls.     He  describes  one  of  aiem  in  partj.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ichorfor  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  w« 

cular,  Uking  up  Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirl-    „„^  y^^,^  f^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .   ^^  ^y^      ^^ 

ing  It  to  the  skies   with  all  Vulcan  s  shop  in  the    ^^e  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  woundiS 

midst  of  it     Another  tears  up  Mount  Ida   with   ^,^^^^         ^„j  ^^^^  in  those  beings  whom 

the  river  Lnipeus.  which  ran  down  the  sides  of    ^^^^^  ^*;,^  immortality. 

n ;  but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  ^     ^  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description  of  kb 

this  mountain  upjm  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  •      from  the  batUe.  liud  bdl^- 

the  river  flowtni  down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up    •      ^-^^^  j^e  wound  he  had  received,  had  hisiji 

in  that  posture.     It  is  visible  to  every  ludicious    ^„»^„^  j,^  ^^e  Iliad:  who  upon  hiH  beiag  wooaS. 

reader  that  such  ideas  savor  more  of  the  burlesque   ^^j^  -^  represented  as  retirinrout  of  the  Sirht,  ind 


A  rtream  of  DeeUrou*  humor  irwnfa^  flov*d 
{sanguine  (such  m  celential  iiplriU  maj  bUmi)^ 
And  all  hk  armor  itain'd.^ 


represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  tighti 
'I   makii 

than   astonish  iU      Milton  has  taken  ever^'thin 


than  of  the  sublime.   They  proceed  from  a  wanton-   making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whA 
ness  of  imagination.  ancT  rather  divert  the  mind   ^^^^  ^^en  it  begins  the  charge.     Homer  sdik. 


inau  asionisn  lU     Milton  nas  laicen  everj-tnine   ^h^j-^l,^Q^j^^^^3^,^j^„^  ,^,^-^^^^^j,, 
that  IS   sublime  in  these  several  passages,  and  ^al  batUe.  were  terrified  on  each  Bidlwiik  lb 

composes  out  of  them  the  following  great  image:   f^u^^i^^  of  this  wounded   deitr.     The  xcsds 

From  their  Ibundationi.  loaning  to  and  fro,  '\  T'l^  ^^^J  ^\^r^  ^^^  Milton  bu  kept  lU  ^ 

Ther  plurk'd  the  Muted  hUl«,  with  all  their  load,         !  horror  of  this  image.  Without  running  into  m 
Kuci(.8,  waters,  woodN,  and  by  the  »haggy  tope  :  ridicule  of  it: 


Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands. 


-Where  the  might  of  Oabiial  fcmght, 


We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer,  in  this  j  And  with  flextse  en^dgna  pSero'd  tha  deep  an^ 

short  description,  improvedf  by  the  imagination)  Of  Moloch,  ftirlou«  king!  who  him  drttd, 

of  Claudian  without  its  puerilities.  '  *"'*  "'  """^  -h-»«t..wi.  »n  h«^  hi«  i« 

I  need  not  point  out  the   description    of  the 


fallen  angels  seeing  the  promontories  hangin 
over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  w' 


ith 


the  other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which       ._.-         ,       ...       .  .     ,  .  .      ,       .  ^     i_ 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  deacriptioa  ■ 


And  at  hla  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  booadi 

Threaten'd,  nor  from  the  U<Aj  One  of  haaT*!!! 

Kefiain'd  his  tongue  blasphemoiu :  bat  aDoa 

Down  cloven  to  the  wai«t,  with  shattei'd  arms 

And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowiag.    ■  ■■ 


are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  ,, ''"/^^^  "**.  "^^wise  raisea  nis  aeKripon  ■ 

notice  of  the  mo^t  ordinary  reader.  ;  ^^'^ .  ^\'>^  ^»th   many  images   taken  out  of  At 

There  are  indeed  s.)  many  wonderful  strokes  of  Poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah  s  chmii 

poetry  in  this  bo.ik.  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  «'^»  }  '»»^7  before  taken  notice,  ib  formed  npoB  » 

ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  imiwssible  to  have  ^"*>^"  <**^.  tzekiel.  who,  as  Grotius  objerres.  fcil 

given  them  a  place  within  the  Inmmls  of  this  very  much  in  hini  of  Homer  s  spirt  m  the  portieil 

Saper.     Beside  that  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  P»£!«  ^[  JV**  I^'^P/?^^^^-.     ^        ,     . 
one  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  L»rd  Koscom-       J\^  following  lines  in  that  glorious  compnM 

mon's  Essay  on  Translated  Poetry.     I  shall  refer  ^j^»<^l»  \«  g^^'^P  ^!»e  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  M 

my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master-strokes  *"  ^^*i  angels,  is  drawn  from  a  subbme  pu^p 

of^the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  *"  ^^  Psalms: 

same  time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  q^,  u,^^^  th<,o  nUghttefl.  in  thy  FailMfi  atguA 

author  has  not  taken  notice  of.  AwHind  my  rhariut,  guide  the  rapid  wbeeLi^V 

Milton,  notw^ithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  ,  That  slLake  hcav'n'ri  bahlK;  brin«  forth  all  ajv^ 

was  master  of,  has  in  this  book   drawn  to  his  ^^^  .^^J' "rillll^"' ^^ '*°5**"?  !2S      • 

11  ^il    1    1       1  11  ^      '^1  Gird  on,  and  sword  on  thy  puisaant  thWl 

assistance  all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  anion t;^ ;  ^ 

the  ancient  poets.     The  sword  of  Michael,  which  '.     r^^^  reader  will    easily  discover  manr  fl4« 
makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels  ,  strokes  of  the  same  nature, 
was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of  i     ^j^ere  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  Ul 
^^  '•  j  imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  HooK 

^But  the  sword  I  *^*"«7  he  enterc^  upon   this   engagement  of  dl 

Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  Ood  angels.    Homer  there  pves  us  a  scene  of  men,  m- 

Was  glT'n  him,  temper'd  so  that  neither  keen  roes,  and   e^ods,  mixed  together    in  battle.    110 

^l  TJ^tr^^lr^  \^^J^^l  **  T*     ,.  animates  the  contending  annies.  and  lifts  n  tt 

Tno  swonl  of  tSatan,  with  steep  force  to  smite  •     >     i. _,      _   »i.    *  -i  •     i.        j   j-  .'Lj. 

Descending,  and  in  half  cut  Kheer ^o^ce  in  Buch  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  dutiid? 

amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fgk' 

This   passage    is    a    copy  of   that  in  Virgil,   Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  ha^ 

Vherein  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  Sword  of  i£neas,   while  Neptune  raises  such  a   tempest,  that  At 

which  was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  |  whole  field   of  battle,  and   all   the   tops  of  tb 

the  sword  of  Turnus  which  came  fmm  a  mortal    mountains,  shake  about  them.     The  poet  tdlK 

forge.    As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  ,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose   habitation  was   ia^ 

by  the  way  we  may  observe,  tiiat  the  bestowing   very  center  of  the  earth,  was  so   affrighted  it  Ai 

on  a  man  who  is  favored  by  heaven  such  an  alle-    shock,  that  he  leaped  from  his  throne.     HotfK 

gorical  weapon   is  very  conformable  to  the  old    afterward   describes  Vulcan  as   pouring  dow  • 

eastern  way  of  thinking.    Not  only  Homer  has!  storm  of  ^re  upon  the  river  Xanthus.  and  lliocm 

made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in    as  throwing  a  ri>ck  at  Mars;  who  he  tells  us,  covsnti 

the  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the  bat-    seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

ties  ot  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory  and  i     As  Homer  has  introduced  into  the  battle  of  lb 
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id  terrible 
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fodi  ereiTthing  tbat  ii  peat  >nd  terrible  in  ni- 
tare,  Milton  haa  filled  his  Gght  ot  good  and  bad 
kDgels  with  all  the  like  cireuniBtsuRes  of  homir. 
The  shout  or  armies,  (he  rattling  of  bnuen  chariotii, 
Um  hurling  of  rocks  and  TnoutttaiuB,  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  thunder,  an  all  of  them 
emplojed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
give  hiiQ  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  «£tion. 
With  That  art  hui  the  poet  represented  the  vhole 
body  of  the  earth  trembling,  even  before  it  was 


eundtd!  idiIIuiIh 


In  how  Bublima  and  just  a  manner  does  he 
afterward  describe  the  whole  heaven  shakioK  undei 
the  wheela  of  the  UesBiah'a  chariot,  with  that  ex- 
ception to  the  throne  of  QodI 

Tbt  (tHdfWt  smpTniui  ihook  tbrcnKtunli 


nnother  view;  and  Uier  will  t«U  Ton.  it  is  erideDt 
from  plain  and  infallible  nilea,  why  this  man  with 
those  beautiful  features,  and  a  well-fuhioDed 
^ison,  ia  not  so  agreeable  as  he  who  sits  by  him 
without  anv  of  those  adrantages.  When  we  read, 
we  do  it  without  any  exerted  act  of  memocj  that 
presents  the  shape  ot  (he  letters;  but  habit  make* 
us  do  it  meclianicallf,  without  slaying,  like 
i:hildren,  to  recollect  and  joiu  those  leltera.  A. 
man  who  has  not  had  the  regard  of  his  gesture  in 
uiy  part  of  his  education,  wUl  find  himself  unable 
to  act  with  freedom  licfare  new  company,  as  a 
dhild  that  is  but  now  learning,  would  be  to  read 
vithout  hesitation.  It  is  for  the  advancement 
of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in  being  agreeable  to 
each  other  in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish 
dancing  were  generally  understood  as  conducive, 
ss  it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  matttra 
Lhat  appear  the  most  remote  from  it.  A  man  of 
learning  and  sense  is  distinguished  from  othera  a* 
he  is  such,  though  he  never  runs  upon  points  too 
difficult  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  in  like  manner 
ihe  reaching  out  of  the  arm,  nnd  the  moBt  ordinate 
— ■--    -'- '--'■ learnt  t« 


Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clol  ^^^  ,i,«,„,u„  „ 

with  so  much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  ntill    oiotion,  discovers  whether  a 
foond  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea   |,now  what  is  the  true  harmony  and  compost 
limbs  and  countenance.    Whoever  baa 
I  Boo^i,  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  mareh 


n  beyond  what  he  hi 


is  able  to  describe: 


at  lurth,  bat  ch 


Not  Id  itntioj',  bi 


In  ■  Word,  Hilton's  genius,  which  was  so  great 
in  itHelf,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of 
leamtng.  appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to 
the  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  lhat 
could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he 
knew  all  the  arts  of  affrating  tiie  mind,  he  has 
given  it  certain  resting-places,  and  opportnuities 
of  recovering  itself  from  time  lo  time ;  several 
speechefl,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the  like 
reliefs,  being  interspersed  to  diversify  hia  nar- 
ration, and  ea«o  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


throne  to  receive  Orestes,  is  convinced  that  ma- 
jestic and  great  conceptions  are  expressed  in  the 
very  step;  but,  perhaps,  though  no  other  man 
could  perform  lhat  incident  as  well  as  he  does,  h* 
bimself  would  do  it  with  a  yet  greater  elevation  ' 
were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  so  dangerona  a  sub- 
ject lo  treat  with  gravity,  that  I  shall  not  at  pro- 
sent  enter  into  it  auy  fun  her:  but  the  author  of  the 
following  letter  has  treated  it  in  the  essav  he 
Bpeaks  of  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  am  beholdeD 
to  him  for  a  resolution,  that  1  will  never  hereafter 
think  meanly  of  anvthing,  till  I  have  beard  what 
they  who  have  another  opinion  of  it  have  l»  im,j 
in  Its  defense. 


I  "Ma.  SpicTATOa, 

I     "  Since  there   are  scarce  any  of  the  arte  and 
Vo.  334.]    MOXDAT,  MARCH  24,  1T11-I3.       sciences  that  have  not  been  recommended  to  the 

v<.liil«l,ln.iin«nrn!,ununiqii™qurn«rtnimqoKl  I  ^orld  by  the  pens  of  some  of  the  nrofessora, 

qdFn'Un  «H  Eturluin. 'Uii>Uii>in  non  Uu  «k  riuB  ni^u    masters,  or  luven  of  them,  whereby  the   useful 

(«rii(  prebKtl.  qnim  nnx  jitifs  funt  futUUi  udhnm.*    ness,  excellence,  and   benefit  arising  from  them, 

em.— oc  d.  o«tu.  j^jl,  jg  (j,  ^^  speculative  and  practical  part,  have 

TD^nuM  ta™  «rh  (rfn.  ^^"j^jj^^  mu'jTui'not  »"  mSh    '**"  ""^*  public,  lo  the  great  advantapi  and  im- 

flHKi'wHh  whii  i.  rtibi,  u  dii^i«tol''.t  .UL  It  ww^.    '  provement  of  such  arts  slid  sciences ;  why  should 

dancing,  an  art  celebrated  by  the  ancients  in  la 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole  lives  a   eitraorfinary  a  manner,  be  totally  neglected  by 

It^ht  impression   of  a  thing,  which  at   first  fell   the  moderns,  and  left  destitute  of  any  pen  to  ra- 

inln  contempt  with  us  for  want  of  consideration,   commend  its  various  ezcellcncea  and  subetantaal 

The  real  use  of  a  certain  qualification  (which  Iht  .  merit  to  mankindl 

wiser   part  of  mankind  look  upon  ax  at  best  an  I      "The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  it  now  fallen, 
■_  j!jc — .  .v; 1  _ ii_  -  ».;_,! : 1 1^    altogether   owing  to  this  silence.     """^ '  ■- 


■tance)  shows  the 
possessions.  What 
— impliahment,  or  whatever 


such  pre- 
s  the  art,  skill,  ac- 
ou  will   call    it.  of 


im^  only  as 


'i.>d,  and  is 


:  lies  alto- 


.  __     ..    ailed  the  ■   ..   .  .     _ 

end  of  a  very  honorable  life.  He  observed  tha 
there  was  not  occasion  for  the  cr 
great  talents;  (hat  Ihey  are  but  seldi 
■nd  (hat  these  very  great  talents  i 
dered  useless  to  a  man  for  want  o 
ments.  A  good  mien  (a  becoming  c 
and  aspect^  is  natural  to  some  men; 
irouldbe  highly  more  graceful  in  their  carriage, 
if  what  they  do  from  the  force  of  nature  were  con- 
firmed and  heightened  from  the  force  of  reason. 
To  one  who  has  not  at  all  considered  it,  to  men- 
tion the  foroe  of  reason  on  such  a  snt^t  will  ap- 
pear fanlaatical ;  bat  when  you  have  a  little  at- 
tandad  to  it,  an  atMmblj  of  men  will  have  quite 


of  illiterate  and  mechanic.  As 
Terence,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  complains  of 
the  rope-danceis  drawinu  all  the  apectatore  from 
his  play:  so  we  may  well  say,  that  capering  and 
tumbling  is  now  preferred  to,  and  supplies  the 


some  one  should  come  in  to  its  assistance,  and  m- 
lieve  it  from  the  many  gross  and  growing  emia 
that  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcaat  its  real  bean- 
tiee;  and.'to  set  dancins  in  its  true  light,  woold 
show  the  nsefulnesa  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  produced  from  it;  aad 
also  lav  down  some  fuDdatacntal  rulea,  that  mi^ 
so  tend  to  the  improvement  of  ita  professon,  and  ib- 
formation  of  the  ipeclators,  that  the  first  might  be 
the  better  able  to  perform,  and  the  Utter  rendersd 


f-i< 


414 


THK  8PS0TAT0R. 


I  vrooeed  to  tlie  pobliotioii  of  fldi  my 
MK  your  advice;  mnd  hold  it  Bbaolotolj 
to  hare  your  approbaiioii,  in  order  to  reeoc 
my  treatise  to  tne  perusal  of  the  panati  » 
as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  the  young 
to  whom,  as  visitor,  yon  ought  to  be 
"  Salop,  March  19.  "  I  Im.  8i^a 

171 1-12.        *•  Tonr  most  hnmUe 

T. 


more  capable  of  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any- 
thing) valuable  in  tniM  art. 

"  To  encourage  therefore  some  ingenious  pen 
capable  of  so  generous  an  undertakingp  and  in 
some  moasure  to  relieve  dancing  from  the  disad- 
vantngeH  it  at  present  lies  under,  I,  who  teach  to 
dance,*  have  attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an 
Essay  toward  a  History  of  Dancing :  in  which  I 
have  inquired  into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use, 
and  shown  what  esteem  the  ancients  nad  for  it.  I 
have  likewise  considered  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  all  its  several  parts,  and  how  benencial  and 
delightful  it  is  botn  as  a  qualification  and  an  ex- 
ercise; and  endeavored  to  answer  all  objections 
that  have  been  maliciously  raised  against  it.  1 
have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  particu- 
lar dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether 
religious,  warlike,  or  civil  ;  and  token  particular 
notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating  to  the 


Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley,  w] 
met  together  at  the  club,  told  me  that 
ancient  stage,  iii  which  the  pantomimes  had  so  !  great  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy*  wi^ 
great  a  fthare.    Nor  have  I  been  wanting  in  giving   aufIok  me  at  the  same  time,  that  be  h   ~ 
an  historical  account  of  some  particular  iiin<4ters    at  a  play  these  twenty  years.    "  The  ] 
excellent  in  that  surprising  art;  after  which  I  have   said  Sir  Roger,  "  was  the  Conunitl 
advanced  some  observations  on  modern  dancing,  |  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had 
both  as  to  the  stace,  and  that  part  of  it  so  ah-  :  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  chuc^^y/f 
•olut&>ly  necessary  tor  the  qualification  of  gentle-  |  land  comedy."  He  then  proceeded  to  it^ogi^JSp 

icloded  with  some  ;  who  this  distressed  mother  was;  aodocHM^M^ 
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Keep  Ntttmv^  great  orij^nal  In  vltv, 
And  Uuooe  tha  Uvlns  taaagts  portw 


men  and  ladit^tt;  and  have  concluded 
short  reinarkrt  on  the  origin  and  pn)grc<(s  of  the 
character  by  which  dances  are  written  down,  and 
communicated  to  one  master  from  another.  If 
some  great  genius  aftuT  this  would  arise,  and  ad- 
rance  this  art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capable 
of  receiving,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  itT 
For,  if  wo  consider  the  origin  of  bxXa  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  tliat  some  of  them  took  rise  from 
beginning;}  so  mean  and  unpromisiiiff,  that  it  is 
▼«ry  wouderful  to  think  that  ever  such  surprising 
■tnictures  should  have  been  raised  upon  such 
ordinary  foundations.  Bui  what  cannot  a  great 
genius  effect?  Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
clangorous  noise  of  a  smith's  hammers  should 
have  given  thu  first  rise  to  music?  Yet  Macrobius, 
in  his  si*cond  Ixiok,  relates  that  Pythagoras,  in 
passing  by  a  smith's  shop,  found  that  the  sounds 


that  she  was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  ine tkgS 
husband  was  a  brave  maif.  and  that  "^hnhewm 
a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the  todti^ 
dictionary.    My  friend  asked  me  intheDettplMt 
if  there  wouldf  not  be  some  danger  in  eoaor 
home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  should  be^bM 
"  I  assure  you,"  says  he,  '*1  thought  I  hadUtai 
into  their  hands  last  night;  for  I  obserrad  ot* 
three  lusty  black  men  tnat  followed  me  ^"^^^ 
up  Fleet-street,  and  mended  their  pace  bdu»^,*^  J 
in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get  awiq^fioB**^' 
You  must  know,    continuea  the  kiiigh&  '■      ^ 
hiuile,  "  1  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hua^  oS ' 

t'9..'^m 


I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in 
hood,  who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  Co, 
the  Second's  time,  for  which  reason  ke 
^  ,  .  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since, 

proceeaing  from  the  hammers  were  either  more  have  shown  them  very  good  sport,  hid 
grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  diflferent  weights  |  their  design ;  for,  as  I  am  an  old  foX' 
of  the  hammers.  The  philosopher,  to  impn)%'e  .  should  have  turned  and  dodged;  and  ha^ 
thia  hint,  suspends  different  weights  by  strings  of  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  nerc 
the  same  bigness,  and  found  in  a  like  manner  that !  their  lives  before.''  Sir  Roger  added, 
the  sounds  answertni  to  the  weights.  This  being  |  these  gentlemen  had  any  such  intentioa, 
diseoven^l,  he  found  out  those  numbers  which  j  not  succeed  very  well  in  it;  for  I  thifwtl 
produced  sounds  that  wen*  consonant:  as  that  two  says  he,  *'at  the  end  of  Norfolk'Stnet, 
strings  of  the  same  substance  and  tension,  the  one  I  doubled  the  comer,  and  got  shelter  in  i 
being  double  the  length  of  the  other,  gave  that  |  ings  before  they  could  imagine  what  WH 
interval  which  is  called  diapason,  or  an  eighth:  of  me.  However,"  says  the  knight,  "if 
the  same  was  also  effected  from  two  strings  of  the  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-moRo^ 
aame  length  and  sine,  the  one  having  four  times  and  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  il  ^ 
the  tension  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so  j  o'clock,  that  we  may  oe  at  the  house  bdi^ 
mean  a  bi'ffinning,  did  thisgreatman  reduce,  what  |  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in  mui' 
was  only  before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  de- ,  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me  he  his 
lightful  sciences,  by  marrying  it  to  the  mathe-  j  fore- wheels  mended." 
matics;  and  by  that 'means  causiHi  it  to  be  one  of  The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet 
the  most  abstract  and  demonstrative  of  sciences,  at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear 
^ho  knows  therefore  but  motion,  whether  de-  j  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same  aword  i 
•orous  or  representative,  may  not  (as  it  seems  |  made  use  of  at  tne  battle  of  Steenkirk.t 
Ikighly  probable  it  may)  be  taken  into  considera- '  ger's  servants,  and  among  the  reat  my  olf^ 
lioa  6y  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it  into  a  .  the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themiel^' 
figular  science,  though  not  so  demonstrative  as '  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  mat"' ' 
Ihat  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet  sufficient  to :  tikis  occasion.  When  we  had  plaeed  hi 
Mtitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  magnified  arts?        !  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand«  the 

"  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared  ' 
fMiwAf  visitor  ot  dancing-schools,  and  this  being 
u  undertaking  which  more  immediately  respects 
them,  I  think  myself  indiapenaably  obliged,  before 


fi 


^  An  Xhm^  tofvard  %  Hlatonr  of 


-»"  Hr 


•The  Dtotreand  Mother. 

fin  1602.    Qentlemen  wore  aboat  thk  tkia  a  t—^  _^  m 
cloth  called  a  Steenklrk,  proliablj  ftttm  ita  beiaf  tals^M 
of  flnt  at  thli  battle.    In  like  maimer,  aad  fer   "* 
raaMm,  a  wig  waa  called   RamllUea,  bttac 
havli^  toeoaM  fcAfcwatiia,  aboat  tte  Cini  ct  tbit 
ITML 
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b«fora  him,  ind  lili  bullcr  at  the  haul  of  his  font- 
msD  in  the  rear,  we  tonvured  him  iii  Rifety  to  the 
plmjhoiiM!,  There,  erter  harinj;  marched  up  the 
•Qtry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
with  him,  aod  seated  him  betwitt  u«  in  the  nit. 
As  *iM>D  u  the  house  was  full,  and  the  candli 
lighted,  mj  old  friend  stood  up,  and  looked  aboi 
him  with  that  pleaau re  which  a  mind  seasoiie 


I  could  not  but  raneji 

pit,  that  he  mada  a  verj  proper  center  to  a  tragic 
audience.  Upon  the  entering  of  Pjrrhus,  the 
knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  beliuTe  the  king 
of  France  himself  had  a  bMler  strut.  1  was  in. 
deed  rerj  attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks, 
because  llooked  upon  them  u  a  piece  of  natural 
criticism,  aod  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at 
the  conclusian  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me 
Oiat  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would 
•nd.  One  while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for 
Andromache;  and  a  Hule  while  aflor  as  much  for 
Herinione;  and  was  eztremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  mw  Andromache's  obstinate 
Rfusal  to  her  lover's  importniiitieH,  he  whispered 
Die  in  Uu)  ear,  that  he  was  Hure  she  would  never 
have  him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence,  "You  can't  imagine.  Sir, 
what  it  is  to  have  to  do  willi  a  widow."    Upon 

S'rrhBs's  tkrealeuiDg  to  leave  her,  the  knight 
soil  bis  h«ad  and  muttered  to  hiiuaclf,  "  Ay,  du 
if  you  can."  This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my 
friend's  imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  itie  third 
act,  OS  I  waa  thinking  on  something  else,  he  whim- 
pered me  in  my  ear,  "  TheM  widows.  Sir,  are  the 
moat  perverse  creatures  in  the  world,  ilut  pray," 
■ays  he,  "  you  lliat  are  a  critic,  is  the  play  accord- 
ing to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  themT 
Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always  talk  lo  be 
nnderstoodT  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentenre 
in  thiKplay  that  I  do  not  know  the  incanine  of." 

The  iourth  act  very  luckily  bcgui  before  I  had 
time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer. 
"  Well,"  says  the  knight,  sitting  down  witli  great 
Mtiafketion,  "I  suppose  we  arc  nuw  lo  sec  Hec- 
tor's ghost."  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and, 
from  lime  to  time,  fell  a-praising  the  widow.    Ue 

indeed,  ■  little  mistake 
,  „  .  wham  at  his  finit  en 
Astjranax;  but  quickly  set  hi  -  „  - 
partiealar,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he 
■bonld  have  been  very  glad  lo  have  seen  the  tittle 
boy,  who,  aays  he,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine  child 
by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hcr- 
mione's  going  off  with  a  meiince  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
audience  nve  a  loud  clap,  t»  which  Sir  Rt.<^-r 
■dded,  "  On  my  word,  a  nutabk'  ynung  bagi;ago '.  " 

As  there  wan  a  very  ivniarkablc  sili'ncc  and 
•tillnem  in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action, 
it  was  oalurol  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
tbe  intervals  between  the  acts  to  uiprcss  their 
opinion  of  thn  players,  and  of  their  respective 
Pkrta.  3ir  Roger,  hearing  a  elunler  uf  thvin  praise 
Oreatea,  struck  in  with  them,  and  lold  them  that 
lie  thought  hi*  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensible 
■nan.  As  theywere  afterward  applauding  Pyrrhus. 
Bir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time:  "  And  tet  me  tell 


fiflh  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  attentive 
to  the  account  which  Orestes  give*  of  I'yrrhus'a 
death,  and,  at  tlie  cnnelusion  ol  it,  told  me  it  was 
such  a  bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  uot  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  afterward 
Orestes  in  bis  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
narily serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralise  (in 
bis  way)  upon  an  evil  conscience,  adding,  that 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw 
something. 

Ai  we  were  the  first  that  eome  into  the  houee, 
to  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it :  being  re- 
solved to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  ihe  jost- 
ling of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  folly  satis- 
fied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guonU-d  him 
to  his  lodging  in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought 
him  to  the  play-house,  being  highly  pleased  for 
my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  perfornianco  of 
the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  bat 
with  the  satisfaction  which  it  had  given  Is  tbe 
good  old  man. — L. 
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promote  or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  rvA 
which  has  prevailed  rmrii  generation  togenerntioD, 
which  gray  hairs  and  tyrsnnicsl  custom  continue 
to  support;  I  hope  your  spttalorial  authority  will 
give  a  seasonable  check  to  the  spread  of  Ine  in- 
fection; 1  mean  olil  men's  overbearing  the  strong- 
est sense  of  their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of 
seniority;  su  Ihnt  iif  ■  young  man  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  and  viuor  of  age,  la  give  a  reasonable  contra- 
diction tu  his  ciders,  is  esteemed  an  unpardonable 
insolence,  and  regarded  a^  reversing  the  decrees 
of  nature,  I  am  a  yoniig  man,  1  confess;  yet  1 
honor  the  gray  bead  as  much  as  any  one;  however, 
when,  in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them 
apeak  obscurvly,  or  reason  preposterously  (into 
which  alwurdilies,  prejudice,  pride,  or  interest, 
will  sometimes  thruw  (he  wisest),  I  count  it  no 
crime  to  rectify  their  rca.'oiiinga,  unless  conscienre 
must  truckle  to  ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sorrifiee 
to  complaisance.  The  stiongt^st  arguments  are 
enervated,  and  the  brightest  evidence  dinsppesTK, 
before  those  tremendous  reasonings  and  daxiling 
discoveries  of  venerable  old  age.  '  You  ore  younf 
giddy-headed  fellows;  you  have  not  yet  had  era- 
rience  of  the  worid,'  Thus  we  young  folks  find 
our  ambition  cramped,  and  our  laiinesa  induiged; 
since  while  young  we  have  little  twni  to  display 
ouiaelves;  and,  i^n  old,  the  weakness  of  Datura 
must  pu*  for  strength  nf  aenae.  and  we  hope  that 
hoary  heada  will  raise  us  above  the  attacks  of 
eontnidietion.  Kow,  Sir,  aa  von  wonld  enliven 
our  aotivitT  in  the  nursnit  of  leanuus,  take  ear 
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case  into  conflidcration;  and,  'vrith  a  eloM  on  brarc  no-custnmers  (for  hy  tlae  way  (mj iddon trim 
Elihu's  seutimeiits,  assert  the  rights  uf  youth, ,  buy  anything)  calU  for  a  wt  of  tea-diiheiimte 
and,  prevent  the  pernicious  encroachments  of  fora  basin,  a  third  for  mybestgiMBteitiniMB 
age.  The  generous  rea^ionings  of  that  gallant  to  the  punch-bowl,  there's  icare  tjMoeiiif 
youth  would  adorn  your  paper;  and  I  beg  vou  ^  shop  but  must  be  displaced,  and  tkewkleip^ 
would  insert  them,  not  douutin^  but  that  tnej  able  architecture  disordered,  to  that  I  cuetafa 
will  give  good  entertainment  to  Die  most  intelli-  { them  to  nothing  but  to  the  niaht-gobliMtbtlih 
gent  of  your  readers.  :  a  pleasure  to  overturn  the  oinMsiUoB  tl  fiti 

"  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be-  \  anu  dishes  in  the  kitchens  of^ jov  bowvii^ 
cause  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  .  maids.  Well,  after  all  this  racket  a&d  dih( 
was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  sou  of  Bara- 1  this  is  too  dear,  that  is  their  avosifiB; 


chel  the  Buxite.  of  the  kindred  of  Ram.    Against  \  thing  is  charming,  but  not  wanted:  tbibdiaq  I 
Job  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified ,  cured  of  the  spleen,  but  I  am  notsihiIlii|li'j 
himself  rather  than  God.    Also,  against  his  three '  better  for  it.    Lord,  what  signifies  onepotfikc  jj 
friendti  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had  ,  tea,  considering  the  trouble  they  patmetof  It- 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job. :  pors.  Mr.  Spectator,  are  terrible  thian;fcr  Ihl^, 


r"] 


"I  am.  Sir, 
*'  Your  constant  Reader,  isd 
"▼exy  homble  Scrm^ 


"Rgpyi^i^  titl 


Now  Elihu  had  waited  "till  Job  had  spoken,  be- 1 1  am  not  possessed  by  them  mysdf,!  nfc 

cause  they  were  elder  than  he.    When  Elihu  saw ,  by  them  tnan  if  I  were.     Now  I  moit  be|  jni 

there  was  no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  three   admonish  all  such  day-goblins  to  miki  Ir^ 

men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled.    And  Elihu,   visits,  or  to  be  less  trouuesome  wbentknci 

the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  answered  and  said,    to  one's  shop ;   and  to  convince  them  tb 

I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherjtifore  I  was   honest  shopkeepers  have  something  billvll 

afraid*,  and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion.    I  j  than  to  cure  folKS  of  the  vapors  gratis.  A}i 

said.  Days  should  s}>eak,  and  multitude  of  years .  son  of  mine,  a  schoolboy,  is  my  McnlHJiV 

should  teach  wisdom.    But  there  is  a  spirit  in  .  hope  you  will  make  allowances. 

man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  eiveth  "'         '^'~ 

them  understanding.    Great  men  are  not  always 

wine;  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 

Therefore  I  said,  Hearken  to  me,  I  also  will  show 

mine  opinion.    Behold  I  waited  for  your  words;  I 

gave  ear  to  your  reasons,  while  you  searched  out 

what  to  say.    Yea,  I  attended  unto  you.    And 

behold  there  was  none  of  you  that  convinced  Job, ' 

or  that  answered  his  word's :  lest  you  should  say. 

We  have  found  out  wisdom :  God  thrusteth  hiirn 

down,  not  man.    Now  he  hath  not  directed  his 

words  against  me :  neither  will  I  answer  him  with 

your  speeches.  They  were  amazed;  thcv  answered 

no  more;  they  left  off  speaking.     Wneu  I  had 

waited  (for  tney  spake  not,  but  stood  still  and 

answered  no  more)!  said.  I  will  answer  also  my 

part;  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.    For  I  am 

full  of  matter,  tlie  spirit  within  me  constraineth 


'<  March  3ad. 
T. 
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Fingit  oqaum  tenerm  dodkm 
Ire  Tiam  quam  Bionitrat  aqv 


me. 


Th«  Jockey  trains  the  young  and  XmdHK  ham 
While  yet  MrfVmouth'd,  and  bntda  IiIb  tolkiMK  ^ 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  lettif  tm 
gentleman  who  has  already  given  the  psUii 
essays  upon  education.    As  his  thoo^iti  h^ 
.  be  very  lust  and  new  upon  this  saqflC^I 

Behold,  ray  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no  '  communicate  them  to  the  reader, 
vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.    1  will 
speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed;  I  will  open  my   "°i*> 

lips  and  answer.    Let  me  not,  I  pra^  you,  accept  |     "If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  someeita 
anv  man's  person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering!  nary  business,  I  should  have  sentyno  nfltf^ 
titles  unto  man.    For  1  know  not  to  give  flatter-    furtner    thoughts    upon    education.    Tot  i^i 
ing  titles;  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  :  please  to  remember,  tliat  in  my  last  ^"^^X^ 

deavored  to  give  the  best  reasons  thst  cw» Ji 
urged  in  favor  of  a  private  or  publifi  ^^'^'^Qi 
,  Upon  tlie  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thoo^^Wi 
I  have  formerly  read  with  great  satisfaction  .  I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  ttflyjj 
your  papers  about  idols,  and  the  behavior  of  gen- 1  the  same  time  I  confessed  that  virtue,  which  o^ 
tlemen  lu  those  coffee-houses  where  women  omci-  to  be  our  first  principal  care,  was  monM^I^ 
ate;  and  impatiently  waited  to  sec  you  take  India  \  acquired  iu  the  former.  _m.^j 

and  China  shops  into  consideration:  but  since  {  "I  intend,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to  oil  Qi 
you  have  passed  us  over  in  silence,  either  that  methods,  by  which  I  conceive  boyi  "^^ri 
you  have  not  as  yet  thought  us  worth  your  notice. ;  made  to  improve  in  virtue  as  they  adTlM'% 
or  that  the  ^ievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped   letters. 

your  discerning  eye,  I  must  make  my  complaints  j  "  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  oAoohj^; 
to  you,  and  am  encouraged  to  do  it  because  you  !  is  punished  and  discouraged,  wnenever  iti>  "ff 
seem  a  little  at  leisure,  at  this  present  writing.  I  j  out;  but  this  is  far  from  being  suffieieoU  ■''1 
am,  dear  Sir,  one  of  the  top  Cliina- women  about   our  youth  are  at  the  same  time  taught  toftiBl, 

d  things, '  right  judgment  of  things,  and  to  liww^*'| 


me  away." 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 


town;  and  though  I  say  it,  keep  as  good 

and  receive  as  fine  company,  as  any  of  this  end  of   propuny  vuiur.  j 

the  town,  let  the  other  be  who  she  will.  In  short,  "  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  theliitf4-i| 
I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were  it  not  for  a  ,  actions  of  such  men  as  have  been  fsmoui  ibT'^ 
club  of  female  rakes,  who,  under  pretense  of  I  generation,  it  should  not  be  thought  eMOP  ^^ 
taking  their  innocent  rambles  forsooth,  and  di-  j  make  them  barely  understand  so  many  Qw*f  4 
vertinjBf  the  spleen,  seldom  fail  to  plague  me  twice  '  Latin  sentences;  but  they  should  be  *>^*^?5tt 
or  thrice  a  day,  to  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  screen. ,  opinion  of  such  an  action  or  saying,  and  oMlj}-! 
What  else  should  they  mean?  as  they  often  re- ;  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  taloe  itto  be  gi4 
peat  it.  These  rakes  arc  your  idle  ladies  of  i  or  bad.  By  this  means  they  would  inscittMy*'.  \ 
lashion,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  them- 1  rive  at  proper  notions  of  courage,  teflapcUB^  ^ 
seives  in  tumbling  over  my  w  of  these  '  honor,  and  justice. 
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mast  be  pemt  care  taken  how  the  ex- 
aoj  particular  person  is  recommended 
I  groMj  inatead  of  which  they  onght  to 
wherein  auch  a  man,  thougn  great  in 
iccts,  was  weak  and  faulty  in  others. 
»f  this  caution,  a  boy  is  so  often  dazzled 
aster  of  a  great  character,  that  he  con- 
beauties  with  its  blemishes,  and  looks 
L  the  faulty  part  of  it  with  an  eye  of  ad- 

e  often  wondered  how  Alexander,  who 
Ally  of  a  generous  and  merciful  disposi- 
i  to  be  jguiltr  of  so  barbarous  an  action 

drasging  tne  goTemor  of  a  town  after 
t.  X  know  this  is  generally  ascribed  to 
>D  for  Homer :  but'I  lately  met  with  a 
1  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not  very  much 

still  gives  us  a  clearer  light  into  the 
if  this  action.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
r  in  his  youth  had  a  master  named  Lysi- 
rho,  though  he  was  a  man  destitute  of 
mess,  ingratiated  himself  both  with 
d  his  pupu,  and  became  the  second  mau 
by  calling  the  kiii^  Peleus,  the  prince 
and  himself  Phoenix.  It  is  no  wonder 
der,  having  been  thus  used  not  only  to 
it  to  personate  Achilles,  should  think  it 

0  imitate  him  in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and 
ince. 

irj  this  thought  yet  further,  I  shall  sub- 
four  consideration,  whether,  instead  of  a 
copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual  cxer- 
dwy  are  called  in  the  school  phrase,  it 
t  be  more  proper  that  a  boy  snould  be 
ice  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
»f  such  persons  and  thines  as  occur  to 
is  reading;  that  he  should  descant  upon 
It  of  Tumus  or  ifineas;  show  wherein 
Ucd,  or  where  defective;  censure  or  ap- 
f  particular  action;  observe  how  it  ini^ut 

1  carried  to  a  ereater  degree  of  pcnec- 
how  it  exceeded  or  foil  short  of  another. 
at  the  same  time  mark  what  was  moral 

eeeh,  and  how  far  it  agreed  with  the  cha- 
the  perstm  speaking.  This  exercise 
on  strengthen  nis  judgment  in  what  is 
or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  early 
;of^  morality. 

to  those  examples  which  may  be  met 
Doks,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's  way 
;  befbre  youth  the  infamous  or  honorab^ 
I  of  their  coteroporaries.  That  poet 
Us  was  the  method  his  father  made  use 
line  him  to  any  particular  virtue,  or  give 
■vsnion  to  any  particular  vice.  'If,' 
He, '  my  father  advised  me  to  live  within 
lad  be  contented  with  the  fortune  he 
iy«  me;  "  Do  you  not  see,"  says  he,  "  the 
condition  of  Burnis,  and  the  son  of 
let  the  misfortunes  of  tliose  two  wretches 
to  avoid  luxury  and  extravagance?  "  If 
iupire  me  with  an  abhorrence  to  de- 
.  "Uo  not,"  says  he,  "make  yourself 
iBut,  when  you  may  be  happy  in  the  en- 
of  lawful  pleasures.  How  scandalous," 
'  ia  the  character  of  Trebonius,  who  wan 
ight  in  bed  with  another  man's  wife!"* 
rate  the  force  of  this  method,  the  poet 
t  as  a  headstrong  patient,  who  will  not 
llow  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
fnok  he  heara  that  his  neignbore  die  all 
n;  ao  youth  is  often  frightened  from 
bearing  the  ill  report  it  brings  upon 

phon's  aehools  of  equity,  in  his  life  of 
I  Ckvat,  are  sufficiently  famous.  He  tells 
be  Fsnian  children  went  to  school,  and 


employed  their  time  as  diligently  in  learning  the 
principles  of  justice  and  eobriety,  as  the  youth  in 
other  countries  did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult 
arts  and  sciences;  their  govemore  spent  most  part 
of  the  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusationa 
one  against  the  other,  whether  for  violence,  cheat- 
ing, uander,  or  ingratitude;  and  taught  them  how 
to  give  judgment  against  those  who  were  found  to 
be  anyways  guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the 
story  of  tne  long  and  short  coat,  for  which  Oyrxu 
himself  was  punished,  as  a  case  equally  known 
with  any  in  Littleton. 

"  The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  their  disciples, 
is  still  more  curious  and  remarkable.  His  words 
arc  as  follow:  '  When  their  dinner  is  ready,  before 
it  is  served  up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  par- 
ticular scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  since 
Hunrising:  some  of  them  answer,  that,  having 
been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two  persons,  they 
have  composed  their  differences,  and  made  them 
friends;  some,  that  they  have  been  executins  the 
orders  of  their  parents;  and  othera,  that  they  have 
either  found  out  something  new  by  their  own  ap- 

I)lication,  or  learnt  it  from  the  instructions  of  their 
ellows.  But  if  there  happena  to  be  any  one 
among  them  who  cannot  mure  it  appear  that  he 
lias  employed  the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is  im- 
mediately excluded  from  the  company,  and 
obli^d  to  work  while  the  rest  are  at  dinner.' 

"It  is  not  imjMssible,  that  from  these  several 
ways  of  producing  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys, 
some  eeneral  method  might  be  invented.  What  I 
wou  1(1  endeavor  to  inculcate  is,  that  our  youth 
cannot  bo  too  soon  tau^j^ht  the  principles  of  virtue, 
seeing  the  first  impressions  which  are  made  on  the 
mind  are  always  tne  strongest. 

"  The  arehbishop  of  Oambray  makes  Telema- 
chus  say,  that,  though  he  was  young  in  yeara,  he 
was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both 
his  own  and  his  friend's  secrets.  'When  my 
father,'  says  the  prince, '  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
he  took  me  on  his  knees,  and,  after  havinff  embraced 
and  blessed  me,  as  he  was  surrounded  by  the  no- 
bles of  Ithaca,  "  O  my  friends,"  says  he,  "  into 
your  hands  I  commit  tne  education  oi  my  son :  if 
ever  you  loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
ward him;  but  above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him 
jhist,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  keeping  a  secret." 
These  words  of  my  father,  says  Telemachus, 
'were  continually  repeated  to  me  oy  his  friends  in 
his  absence;  who  made  no  scruple  of  communica- 
ting to  me  their  uneasiness  to  sec  my  mother  sur- 
rounded Willi  lovers,  and  the  measures  they  de- 
signed to  take  on  that  occasion.'  He  adds,  that 
he  was  so  ravished  at  being  thus  treated  like  a 
man,  and  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he 
never  once  abused  it;  nor  could  all  the  insinua- 
tions of  his  father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  betray 
what  was  committed  to  him  un&r  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might 
not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  example. 

"  I  have  heara  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  cer- 
tain times  to  give  his  scholare  sixpence  a-pieoe, 
that  they  misht  tell  him  the  next  day  how  thej 
had  employea  it.  The  third  part  was  always  to 
be  laid  out  in  diarity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed 
or  commended,  as  he  could  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  chosen  a  fit  object 

"In  short  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  pub- 
lic schools,  than  that  the  mastere  of  them  should 
use  the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  myrnera  of 
their  scholars,  as  in  forming  their  tongiies  to  the 
learned  languages.  Wherever  the  former  is  omit- 
ted, I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
a  man  muat  have  a  very  atrange  yalue  for  worda 
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when,  pnfcrring  the  Uagiii^^  of  the  Oreeks  and 
Ronuuii  to  that  which  made  them  each  hrare  men, 
he  can  think  it  worth  while  to  haxard  the  inno- 
cence and  Yirtne  of  his  son  for  a  litde  Greek  and 
Latin. 

"  As  the  eabriect  of  this  essay  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  nave 
yet  seen  treated  by  any  author,  I  have  sent  you 
what  occurred  to  me  on  it  from  my  own  observa- 
tion or  reading,  and  which  you  may  either  sup- 
press or  publish,  as  you  may  think  nt. 

X.  "  I  am.  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 


Ho.  338.]    FRIDAY.  BiARCH  28, 1712. 


-Nil  fait  unqaam 


Vun  dlMMr  tibi- 

IIoB.  1  Sat  iii,  18. 

Xade  up  of  naught  but  inootulstenciM. 

I  nvn  the  tragedy  of  The  Dittreued  Mother  is  pub- 
lished to-day.  1*116  author  of  the  prologuc.f  I 
suppose,  pleads  an  old  excuse  I  have  read  some- 
where, ot  "  being  dull  with  design : "  and  the 
fentleman  who  wrote  the  epiloguet  has,  to  my 
nowledge,  so  much  of  greater  moment  to  value 
himself  upon,  that  he  wul  easily  forgive  me  for 
publishinj^  the  exceptions  made  a^inst  gavetjr  at 
the  end  of  serious  entertainments  in  the  following 
letter:  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to  pardon  him 
than  anybody,  a  practice  which  cannot  have  any 
ill  consec^uence  but  from  the  abilities  of  the  per- 
son who  IS  guilty  of  it. 

"Ma.  SpxcTAToa, 

"  I  had  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting 
Terr  near  you,  ana  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 
at  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have 
in  a  late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended.  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion fortune  had  given  me  in  placing  me  so  near 
two  gentlemen,  from  one  of  wnich  I  was  sure  to 
hear  such  reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of 
the  play  as  pure  nature  suggested,  and  from  the 
other,  such  as  flowed  from  the  exactest  art  and 
iudfment:  though  I  must  confess  that  my  curios- 
ity led  me  so  much  to  observe  the  knight  s  reflec- 
tions, that  I  was  not  so  well  at  leisure  to  improve 
myself  by  yours.  Nature,  I  found,  played  her 
part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till  at  the  last  con- 
clodins' lines  she  entirely  forsook  him.  You  must 
know.  Sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I 
have. been  well  entertaineid  at 'a  new  tragedy,  to 
make  my  retreat  before  the  facetious  epilogue  en- 
ters; not  but  that  those  pieces  arc  often  very  well 
written,  but  having  paid  down  my  half-crown,  and 
made  a  fair  purchase,  of  as  much  of  the  pleasing 
melancholy  as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me.  or  my 
own  nature  admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some 
of  it  home  with  me:  and  cannot  endure  to  be  at 
once  tricked  out  of  all,  though  by  the  wittiest  dex- 
terity in  the  world.  However,  I  kept  my  seat  the 
other  niffht,  in  hopes  of  finding  my  own  senti- 
ments of  this  matter  favored  by  your  friend's; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  knight 


*  The  original  motto  to  this  paper,  at  ita  lint  publication  in 
ft>UO|  was  lUcawlae  fh>m  Horace : 

■  Scrretur  ad  Inum, 
Qnalit  ab  inoepto  prooeweiit,  at  libl  oonatat 

Ho«.A.P. 


fSlMle  waa  tha  author  of  the  prolofpie  to  7*^  Di$tr«s$ed 
Mhlker.    Tha  exenae  alludea  to  a  paange  at  the  end  of  Tat. 

Mow38. 

tTha  aatibor  oT  tha  epilogue  to  the  play  of  A.  Phillipa, 
Mliad  X^  DUtrmmi  MBtktr,  flnt  publiahed  in  1712,  was  Mr. 


entering  with  equal  pleasure  Into  both  parts,  aad 
as  mucn  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's  gayety  as 
he  ha«l  been  before  with  Andromache's  greatness. 
Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an  effect  of  the 
knight's  peculiar  humanity,  pleased  to  find  at  last, 
that,  after  all  the  tragical  doings,  erenrthing  was 
safe  and  well,  I  do  not  know.  But  for  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I 
was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache,  and 
could  heartily  nave  wished  that  he  had  left  her 
stone-dead  upon  the  stage.  For  you  cannot  ima- 
gine, Mr.  Spectator,  the  mischief  she  was  reserved 
to  do  me.  I  found  my  soul,  during  the  action, 
gradually  worked  up  to  the  hiehest  pitch,  and 
felt  the  exalted  passion  which  alTgenerous  miodi 
conceive  at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.  The 
impression,  believe  me.  Sir,  was  so  strong  unoa 
me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  been  let  alone 
in  it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity,  hare  Tentured  to 
defend  yourself  and  Sir  Roger  against  half  a 
score  of^^Uie  fiercest  Mohocks;  but  the  Indieroos 
epilogue  in  the  close  extinguished  all  my  ardor, 
and  made  me  look  upon  all  such  noble  achieve- 
ments as  downright  silly  and  romantic.  What 
the  rest  of  the  audience  felt,  I  cannot  ao  well  tell. 
For  myself  1  must  declare,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  I  found  my  soul  uniform,  and  all  of  a-piece; 
out" at  the  end  of  the  epilogue  it  was  so  jurohkd 
together,  and  divided  oetween  jest  and  earnest, 
that,  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  eztrayagant  fancf, 
I  will  here  set  it  down.  I  could  not  but  fancy,  if 
my  soul  had  at  that  moment  qui  tied  my  body,  and 
d^ended  to  the  poetical  shadea  in  the  posture  it 
was  then  in,  what  a  strange  figure  it  would  have 
made  among  them.  They  would  not  have  known 
what  to  have  made  of  my  motley  specter,  half 
comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  reaembliug  a  ridic- 
ulous face  that  at  the  same  time  laughs  on  one 
side,  and  cries  on  the  other.  The  only  defense,  I 
think,  I  have  ever  heard  made  for  this,  as  it  ncfwi 
to  me  the  most  unnatural  tack  of  the  comic  tail  to 
the  tragic  head,  is  this,  that  the  minds  of  the  aa- 
dience  must  be  refreshed,  and  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies not  sent  away  to  their  own  homes  with  too 
dismal  and  melancholy  thoughts  about  them :  fer 
who  knows  the  consequence  of  this?  We  ait 
much  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets,  for  the  gntl 
tenderness  they  express  for  the  ssfety  of  oar  per- 
sons, and  heartily  thank  them  for  it  Bat  if  that 
be  all,  pray,  good  Sir,  assure  them,  that  we  sit 
none  of  us  likely  to  come  to  any  great  harm;  mmA 
that,  let  them  do  their  bettt,  we  ahall  in  all  proba- 
bility live  out  the  length  of  our  daya,  and  freqacBt 
the  theaters  more  than  ever.  What  makes  nt 
more  desirous  to  have  some  reformation  of  tkii 
matter  is,  because  of  an  ill  consequence  or  two  tf 
tending  it:  for  a  great  many  of  our  church 


cians  being  related  to  the  theater,  ther  have,  ii 
imitation  of  these  epilogues,  introducccf,  in  tknr 
farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of  muaic  quits  foRi|i 
to  the  design  of  church-services,  to  the  grest  pn- 
judice  of  well-disposed  people.  Those  finfensf 
gentlemen  should  be  informed,  that  tbcj  oosktu 
suit  their  airs  to  the  place  and  business,  sna  ihi^ 
the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  text  ss  »^ 
as  tlie  preacher.  F(»r  want  ot  this,  I  have  found 
by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  For  vho 
the  preacher  has  often,  with  great  piety,  and  srt 
enough,  handled  his  subject,  and  the  jadicioti 
clerk  has  with  the  utmost  diligence  cuUod  oit 
two  staves  proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  bave 
found  in  myself  and  in  the  rest  of  the  pew,  nod 
thoughts  snd  dispositions,  they  have  been,  sil  is 
a  moment,  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig  fhnn  tbc  c^ 
gan-loft    One  knows  not  what  fuitber  ill 


tne  epilogues  I  have  been  speaking  of  mar  in  ti** 
pioduoe:  but  this  I  am  cndibly  infgmisa  oC  tk^ 


THE  SPEOTATOR. 
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IS  molTed  upon  a  very  sudden 
is  tragical  dramas;  and  that,  at 

performance,  he  designs,  instead 
psalm,  to  dismiss  his  audience 

new  ballad  of  his  own  compos- 
lo  what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to 
▼lis,  and  you  will  very  much 

IT  humble  Serrant, 

"  PHTUBULtm." 


TXTRDAY,  MARCH  29.  J712. 

Kordia  primlii 

toner  mundi  concreTerit  orbla. 
•lum  et  diNclodcre  Ner«  ponto 
am  pftulUUm  sumera  f.iniMi^ 

YiRO^  Ed.  Ti,  33. 

»CT«t  BMd*  of  nature'R  ftmme, 
earth,  and  air,  and  acUye  flame, 
lie  mijrhty  Tokl,  and  in  tlieir  fall, 
;»ther'd  in  thin  goodly  ball. 
I  then  Ktiff 'ning  by  dcf^'eea, 
bonndrd  earth  the  bounding  mm; 
ocean  Tarious  Ibrms  dinclone, 
I  to  the  new  world  aroee. — Dbtdxh. 

observed,  that  there  may  be  a 
Dents  where  there  is  no  passion, 
inces  out  of  ancient  authors  to 
opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that 
'▼es,  may  animate  and  inflame 
is  not  essential  to  it.  Accord- 
ler  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
ccel  most  in  stirring  up  the  pas- 
irant  the  talent  of  writing  in  the 
i  manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
I  himself  a  master  in  both  these 
The  seventh  book,  which  we 
upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sub- 
ot  mixed  and  worked  up  with 
ithor  appears  in  a  kind  of  com- 
majesty  ;  and  though  the  senti- 
p  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in 
Lhey  abound  with  ns  magnificent 
h  Dook,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
less  in  confusion  ;  the  seventh 
nation  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm, 
of  the  reader,  without  producing 
e  tumult  or  agitation, 
ve- mentioned,  among  the  rules 
wn  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime 
proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he 
le  most  celebrated  authors  who 
him,  and  have  been'ennged  in 
e  nature ;  as  in  particular  that, 
poetical  subject,  ne  should  con- 
would  have  spoken  on  such  an 
s  means  one  great  genius  often 
from  another,  and  writes  in  his 
jying  servilely  after  him.  There 
lining  passages  in  Virgil,  which 
up  by  llomer. 

his  own  natural  strength  of  ge- 
»f  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work, 
f  much  rtiised  and  ennobled  his 
ach  an  imitation  as  that  which 
tromended. 

hich  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
he  poet  received  but  very  few  as- 
athen  writers,  who  are  strangers 
of  creation.     But  as  there  are 


tha  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  thie  lima, 
IT  luuiy  yean :  he  died  October  7, 1719. 
I  eonvfett  aieeuted  at  Tybnm,  P.  Lor* 
mted  them  m  tme  penitentis  and  dvtnf 

illvad  for  the  most  part  very  01:  Ihaj 
FmI  Lorrain'a  mints  In  the  Iktkr, 


many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subjoet 
in  holy  writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusionf 
to  them  throujg^h  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though 
a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner 
in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described 
the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and 
there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture  which 
rise  up  to  the  same  majesty,  where  tlie  subject  is 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgmoii 
very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of  such  of  them 
as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  Qualify' 
in^  those  strains  of  eastern  poetry  whirn  were 
suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to 
a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  witliin  the  regions 
of  nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and 
solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  s]>ent  for  him 
to  enter  upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 
kind: 

And  the  neat  light  of  day  yet  wanta  to  mn 
Mnch  of  hii  rare,  though  ateep;  aoi^wnae  In  htav^ 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  Tolce  he  bean, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
Ilia  generation,  ete. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  % 
modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes 
which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens 
were  made,  goes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father, 
surrounded  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed 
with  such  a  majesty  as  becomes  nis  entering  upon 
a  work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  ap- 
pears the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  Whsl 
a  beautiful  description  has  our  autnor  raised  upon 
that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets!  "And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass :" 

Abont  hia  rharint  nomberleaa  wen  poured 
Cherub  and  Mnph,  potentaiea  and  thronea. 
And  virtues,  winged  apirita,  and  chariota  win^d 
From  the  armory  of  Ood,  where  atand  of  old 
Myriada  between  two  braaen  mountaina  kxlgHI 
Againat  a  aolemn  day,  hamew'd  at  band, 
Oeleatial  equipage  I  and  now  came  forth 
Spontanooua,  for  within  them  aplrit  liv'd. 
Attendant  on  the  Lord :  Ueav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  eTer<luring  gatea,  harmonioua  aoundl 
On  golden  hingea  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
Ood,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven  :  and  shall 
here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  Idos 
of  the  latter,  as  opening  of  themselves;  though 
he  afterward  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us  that 
the  hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious, 
heaps  of  clouds  which  ln}r  as  a  barrier  before  Uiem. 

I  do  not  know  anything^  in  the  whole  poem 
more  sublime  than  the  description  which  follows, 
where  the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  cslm- 
ing  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and 
drawing  the  firet  outline  of  the  creation  : 


On  heav'nly  ground  they  atood.  and  fh)m  the 
They  view'd  tiie  va«k  immeaaunMe  abyni 
Ontrageooa  aa  a  aea,  dark,  waatoftaU  wikl. 
Up  fVom  the  bottom  tum'd  by  ftarloua  winda 
And  aurging  waves,  aa  mountaina  to  aemult 
Heav*n'a  helgbt,  and  with  the  center  mix  the  poia. 
**8Hence,  ye  troubled  wavee;  and  thon,  deep. 
Bald  then  th'  omnMc  Word,  **  Tour  dlnvrd  end 
Nor  alakl,  but  on  the  wlnga  of  ehemhim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
flar  into  Ghaoe,  and  IM  worid  unborn; 
War  Qmos  heard  hla  voke.    Him  all  hIa  tnin 
VdUovV  la  hitli^  pnoaMiao,  to  heboid 


THK  8PE0TAT0R. 


fVniflon,  tnfl  tTw  moiifltTi  nf  lifi  mtetit 
TIMI&  atajr'd  tlit  flwU  wbMla;  and  la  his  hand 
Be  took  the  goldon  cwrtpa— ■,  prepaT'd, 
In  God*t  eteroal  ftort  to  drcamacribo 
Thif  uni-vene  and  all  eraatod  things : 
OnafiDot  he  eentered,  and  the  other  tom'd 
Bound  through  tlie  yast  profkmditj  obaenra. 
And  Mid.  **Thiu  tu  extend,  thus  tu  thT  bonndfli 
Tliia  be  t^  Jut  dzenmferenee,  0  woridl" 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  con- 
eeiyed  altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Ho- 
mer, when  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
than  several  arms  and  instrument^  with  the  same 
greatness  of  imagination.  Let  the  reader  only 
peruse  the  description  of  If  inerva's  asgis  or  buck- 
ler, in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  with  her  sjpear, 
which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  ana  her 
helmet  that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn 
(Wt  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden  compasses, 
in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  appear  a  very 
nnfcttral  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him  whom 
Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Divine  Geometrician. 
As  poetry  delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in 
alleguricH  and  sensible  images,  we  find  a  magni- 
ficent description  of  the  creation  formed  after  the 
same  manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he 
describes  the  Almighty  Architect  as  measuring 
the  waters  in  tlie  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting  out 
tlie  heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the 
dost  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation,  represents  him  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretch- 
ing aitne  upon  it ;  and,  in  anotlier  place,  as  gar- 
nishing Uie  neavens,  stretching  out  Uie  north  over 
the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon 
nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  ex- 
{onssed  in  the  following  verse : 

And  earth  ieIM>alan(^d  on  her  center  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so 
very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  in  this  paper.  The  poet  has  croploved  on 
them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  Tne  sev- 
eral great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view 
one  after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and 
to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are  the 
spectators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  day  I 

— — Thus  wtLM  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mom: 
Nor  pact  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung, 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  li^^t 
Exhaling  first  flrom  darkness  they  beheld; 
Birthday  of  heav'n  and  earth  I  with  Joy  and  shout 
The  1m>1Iow  uniTcrsal  orb  they  flU'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 
and  the  deep  was  made : 

Immediately  the  mountdns  huffe  appear 
Bmeivent,  and  their  broad  bare  bar^  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky: 
80  high  as  heaT'n  the  tumkl  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Gi^various  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
EWorld  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished 
on  their  description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the 
rotdtr'ti  imagination  into  a  theater  equally  sur- 
prising and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their 
appearance  on  ue  fourth  day : 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was 
Begent  of  day,  and  all  the  horlioa  round 


Inveetwl  with  bright  tm,  Joeond  to  rao 
His  longitude  through  Mvan's  h|^  road;  On 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiadea  befiwe  him  dane'd. 
Shedding  sweet  inflnenca.    Leas  bright  the 
But  opposite  in  levePd  west  waa  set 
His  minor,  with  tviX  fine  borrowing  her  Ughl 
Vrom  him,  ibr  other  U|dils  aha  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  sUD  that  distance  keapa 
Till  night;  then  hi  the  east  her  turn  she  ahlaM^ 
RerolVd  on  heaTen's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thouaami  lamer  U^Ma  dividaai  boUa, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeaiV 
^liangllng  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  10 
concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  days'  works, 
as  to  comprehend  tnem  within  the  bounds  of 
an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  particular,  u 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  ia  still 
more  remarkable  m  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our 
view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  rq>Ule 
to  the  behemoUi.  As  the  lion  and  the  leiviathan 
are  two  of  the  noblest  productions  in  the  world 
of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  most 
exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  diT 
concludes  with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  whiei 
the  an^l  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  die 
battle  m  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obs> 
dience,  which  was  the  principal  design  of  tUi 
his  visit. 

The  poet  afterward  represents  the  Jfessiah » 
turning  into  heaven,  ana  takin^^  a  surrej  of  ha 
great  work.  There  is  something  inezprassihlf 
sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  wnere  tw 
author  describes  tnat  great  period  of  time,  fiQed 
with  so  many  glorious  circumstances  ;  when  thi 
heavens  and  earth  were  finished  ;  when  the  Mes- 
siah ascended  up  in  triumph  throngb  the  enr* 
lasting  g^tes ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pUsiiirf 
upon  his  new  creation  ;  when  every  part  of  natne 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  when  the  mon- 
ing-stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy. 


80  eT*n  and  mom  •eooanplUi'd  the  rfsth  dej : 
Yet  not  tiU  the  Creator  from  hta  wnrk 
Desisting,  tliou^  unwearied,  up  rotam'd. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  ma  high  abode; 
Thence  to  behold  his  new  created  woild 
Th'  addition  of  hie  empire,  how  It  ahowV 
In  prospect  ftom  Us  throne,  how  good,  hov  htt^ 
Answering  his  great  idea.    Up  ha  roda, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  aonad 
Bjmphonlous  of  ten  thousand  harpa,  Umt  laaM 
Angeliehannonias:  the  earth,  ths  ur 
Reaounded  (thou  remembecait,  Air  thea  heaiM) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constallatioaa 


The  planets  hi  their  station  list*niBg  stood 
Wliiie  the  bright  pomp  aaeanded  JafaDaBtb 
"  Open,  70  oTerlaating  gataal**  tfaay  aoift 
"  C^n,  ye  heavens,  your  Urine  dooni  Mi  la 
The  great  CreaU»r  Dmn  his  work  ratomV 
Magmfloent,  hia  six  daj^  work— a  woild.* 


I  cannot  conclude  this  book  npon  the 
without  mentioning  a  poem  whicn  has  Istdysp' 
peered  under  that  title.*  The  woriic  was  mit- 
taken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  eneenlt^ 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserres  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  nseful  and  noUe 
productions  in  our  English  verse.  The  resdr 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  phiW- 
Sophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poeOTi 
and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  reason  amid  ee 
beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagination.  Tht 
author  has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the  verb 
of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  ksov* 
ledge  of  the  first  cauas.   In  ahort*  he  htt  iUV' 

•Oreatkm,  a  phUoeophkal  posm;  ImininliitiM  tlii  aiii^ 
anoe  and  proridenoe  of  Qod.  In  aavan  booka.  Bvlk  Bhfesfi 
Blackmore,  Knt  U.  Si,  and  Mkm  af  tim  «alkv»  at  |l9* 
InLoodon. 


THK   SPECTATOR. 


srless  and  incontestable  instances,  j 
lorn  which  the  son  of  Sirach  has , 
ed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his 
,e  world,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
r,  he  saw  her,  and  numbered  her, 
out  upon  all  hifl  works.'' — ^L. 


tfOHTDAY,  MARCH  31, 1712. 

ie  BOfltria  fueoeadt  ndibuB  hoqwsf 
eftraifll  quam  foiti  pectore  et  annisi 

Vno^  JBn.  It,  10. 

I  this  that  Tiaili  ui  from  fkr, 

it  tateb  beipeaks  him  tnin'd  to  war? 

i  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble 
reat  quiQities  without  discovering 
.vior  any  consciousness  that  he  is 
rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to 
,  as  that  whatever  enaowments  he 
ay  appear  to  value  himself  upon 
<  such  as  any  man  mav  arrive  at. 
ink  no  man  valuable  but  for  his 
stice,  and  integrity :  aud  all  other 
be  esteemed  only  as  they  contri- 
rting  those  virtues.  Such  a  man, 
valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no  consid- 
men  that  he  is  so,  but  as  he  em- 
1  taleuts  for  their  use  and  service, 
the  applauses  and  addresses  of  a 
sumes  to  himself  a  pre-eminence 
consideration,  must  soon  turn  ad- 
Dntempt.  It  is  certain  that  there 
in  any  man  who  is  not  conscious 
lense  that  it  is  valuable  only  ac- 
pplication  of  it,  makes  that  supe- 

which  would  otherwise  be  tu- 
B  light  it  is  considered  as  a  thing 

man  bears  a  share.  It  annexes 
ignity,  power,  and  fame,  in  an 
familiar  manner,  to  him  who  is 
;  aud  all  men  who  are  strangers 
"ally  incited  to  indulge  a  curiosity 
le  person,  behavior,  feature,  and 
n  whose  character,  perhaps,  each 
I  something  in  common  wifth  him- 

i,  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all 
min^  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of 
nd  T  have  had  many  letters  from 
I  kingdom,  that  request  I  would 
sxact  account  of  the  stature,  the 
t  of  the  prince  who  lately  visited 
as  done  such  wonders  for  the  lib- 
It  would  puzzle  tlie  most  curious 
itelf  the  sort  of  man  my  several 
expect  to  hear  of  by  the  action 
n  tney  desire  a  description  of  him. 
s  something  tliat  concerns  them- 
iwing  out  of  their  own  circum- 
iieir  inquiries.  A  friend  of  mine 
:he8  me  to  be  very  exact  in  my  ac- 
ronderful  man,  who  had  marched 
I  its  bagfi^a^  over  the  Alps ;  and 
learn  wnetlier  the  peasant  who 
way,  and  is  drawu  in  the  map,  be 
gentleman  from  the  university, 
intent  on  the  study  of  humanity, 
)e  as  particular,  if  I  had  opportu- 
ing  the  whole  interview  between 
d  uur  late  general.  Thus  do  men's 
cording  to  their  several  educations 
ices ;  but  all  pay  a  respect,  mixed 
n,  to  this  illustrions  character.  I 
r  hia  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I 


would  let  mj  oorresponibnts  know  that  I  have 
not  b^n  so  incurious  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have 
seen  Prince  Eugene.*  It  would  be  very  difficult, 
as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every  expectation 
of  those  who  have  written  to  me  on  that  head ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  words  to  let  one 
know  what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  coun- 
tenance who  surprised  Cremona ;  how  daring  he 
appears  who  forced  the  trenches  of  Turin  ;  but  in 
general  I  can  say  that  he  who  beholds  him  will 
easily  expect  from  him  anjrthing  that  is  to  be  im- 
agined or  executed,  by  the  wit  or  force  of  man. 
The  prince  is  of  that  stature  which  makes  a  man 
most  easily  become  all  parts  of  exercise ;  has 
height  to  oe  graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and 
ceremony,  and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and 
dispatch  :  hin  aspect  is  erect  and  composed :  his 
eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather  vigilant  than 
sparkling  ;  his  action  and  address  the  most  easy 
imaginable,  and  his  behavior  in  an  assembly  pe- 
culiarly graceful  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insen- 
sibly with  the  rest  and  becoming  one  of  the 
company,  instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it. 
The  shape  of  his  person  and  composure  of  hia 
limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  beautiful.  There 
is  in  his  looks  something  sublime,  which  does 
not  seem  to  arise  from  his  Quality  or  character, 
but  the  innate  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  ia  a|>- 
parent  that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  com- 
pany, instead  of  taking  delight  in  it ;  and  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to  reinm 
good-will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to  gratify  any 
taste  he  himself  had  of  being  popular.  As  his 
thoughts  are  never  tumultuous  in  danger,  they 
are  as  little  discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  A  great  soul  is  affectcNi,  in 
either  case,  no  farther  than  in  considering  the 

froperest  methods  to  extricate  itself  from  them, 
f  tnis  hero  has  the  strong  incentives  to  uncom* 
mon  enterprises  that  were  remarkable  in  Alex- 
ander, he  prosecutes  and  enjoys  the  fame  of  them 
with  the  justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of 
CiBsar.  It  is  easy  to  ob»erve  in  him  a  mind 
as  capable  of  being  entertained  with  contem- 
plation as  enterprise ;  a  mind  ready  for  great  ex- 
ploits, but  not  impatient  for  occasions  to  exert 
itself.  The  prince  has  wisdom,  and  valor  in  as 
high  perfection  as  man  can  enjoy  it ;  which  noUe 
faculties,  in  conjunction,  banisn  all  vain  glorr, 
ostentation,  ambition,  and  all  other  vices  which 
might  intrude  upon  his  mind,  to  make  it  unequal. 
These  habits  and  qualities  of  soul  and  body,  ren- 
der this  personage  so  extraordinary,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  in  him  but  what  every  man 
should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of  his  very  self, 
abstracted  from  the  circumstarfces  in  whicn  for- 
tune has  placed  him.  Thus,  were  you  to  see 
Prince  Eugene,  and  were  told  he  was  a  private 
gentleman,  you  would  say  he  is  a  man  of  modesty 
and  merit.  Should  you  be  told  that  was  Prince 
Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished  no  otherwise, 
than  that  part  of  your  distant  admiration  would 
turn  into  a  familiar  good-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with, 
concerning  a  hero  who  never  was  equaled  but  by 
one  man  ,*!  over  whom  also  he  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
an  esteem  for  him  in  his  adversity. — T. 


•He  stood  godfkther  to  StMla'f 
Eugnke  after  tlUe  prince. 

fThe  Dake  of  Marlboroogb,  who 
out  of  all  hie  pablle  employmenta. 


eon,  who 
atthli 
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-— R«TOoate  animoa,  mmtamque  timorem 
Hituta Vim.  En.,  i,  206. 

BiwniiMt  your  ooonge  md  diamiM  your  fcar. 

Hatiito,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Physiba- 
Ins,  printed  his  letter  laRt  Friaay,  in  relation  to 
the  new  epilogue,  he  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  1  now 
publish  another,  which  I  have  just  received  from 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
■entiments  upon  that  matter. 


«« 


But, 


"I  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in 
your  last  Friday's  paper,  which  has  been  so  gen- 
erally applauded  by  the  town,  and  received  such 
honors  as  were  never  before  given  to  any  in  an 
English  theater. 

"  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Oldficld 
to  go  off  the  stage  the  first  night  till  she  had  re- 
peated it  twice;  the  second  night  the  noise  of 
•neoret  was  as  loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again 
obliged  to  speak  it  twice  ;  the  third  ni^ht  it  was 
still  called  for  a  second  time  ;  and,  in  short,  con- 
trary to  all  other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped 
after  the  third  representation  of  the  play,  this  nas 
already  been  repeated  nine  times. 

"  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find 
this  censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole  town,  in  a 

Saper  which  has  oeen  hitherto  famous  for  the  can- 
or  of  its  criticisms. 

"I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy 
correspondent,  that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural 
because  it  is  eay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned, 
I  could  tell  him  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
were  real  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  but  every 
one  knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are 
distinct  performances  by  themselves,  pieces  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  play,  and  no  way  essen- 
tial to  it. ' 

"  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no 
more  Andromache,  but  Mrs.  Oldficld  ;  and  though 
the  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon 
the  stage,  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases 
it,  Mrs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a  merry 
epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  or  this  in  a  tra- 
gedy where  there  is  not  only  a  death,  but  a 
martyrdom.  St.  Catharine  was  there  personated 
by  Mell  Gwynne ;  she  lies  stone  deaa  upon  the 
eUige,  but.  upon  those  gentlemen's  offering  to 
remove*  her  body,  whose  ousiness  it  is  to  carry 
off  the  slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she  breaks 
out  into  that  abrupt  beginning,  of  what  was  very 
Indicrous,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  a  very 
good  epilogue : 

Hold  I  are  yoa  mad?  you  damn'd  oonfbanded  dog 
I  am  to  riae  and  speak  the  epilogue. 


It 


This  diverting  manner  was  always  practiced 
by  Mr.  Dryden<  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best 
writer  of  tragedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by 
every  one  to  have  the  happiest  turn  for  a  prologue 
or  an  epilogue.  The  epilogues  to  Cleomcncs, 
Don  Seba-itian,  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Aurengzebe, 
and  Love  Triumphant,  are  all  precedents  of  this 
nature. 

"  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by  that 
excellent  epilogue  which  wa-^  ppotcn,  a  few  years 
since,  after  the  trai^'dy  of  Phredra  and  Hippoly- 
tns  ;*  with  a  great  many  others,  in  which  the 


*  A  tragedy  by  Mr.  Kdmund  Neal,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  8vo.  1707.  AJdiwQ  wrote  a  proloKue  to  thia  play 
when  Italian  openui  were  in  Togue.  to  rally  the  vitated  taato 
of  the  town  in  preferring  sound  to  sense.  Prior  wrote  Uio 
•pilogue  here  mentioned. 


authors  have  endeavored  to  make  the  aodleves 
merry.  If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  writer  of  this,  tliej  have  however  ahoirn  that 
it  was  not  for  want  of'^  good-will. 

"  I  must  further  obServe  that  the  gayety  of  it 
may  be  still  the  n|ore  proper^ois  it  is  at  the  end 
of  a  French  play ;  since  every  one  knows  thst  na- 
tion, who  arc  generally  esteemed  to  hare  as  pulits 
a  taste  as  any  in  Europe,  always  close  their  trsgie 
entertainments  with  what  they  call  a  jMCile  fUet, 
which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth,  sna 
send  away  the  audience  well  pleased.  The  same 
person  wfio  has  supported  the  chief  character  in 
the  tra^dy  very  often  plays  the  principal  part  is 
Uie  peSte  piece;  so  that  I  have  myself  seen,  at 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same  night  by 
the  same  man. 

"  Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  hare  jonnelf,in  s 
former  speculation,  found  fault  with  rery  ja^7> 
because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the  passions  whus 
they  are  yet  flowing ;  but  this  is  notliine  at  sll  to 
the  present  case,  where  they  hare  had  alresdj 
their  full  course. 

"As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformsbly 
to  the  practice  of  our  oest  poets,  so  it  is  not  son 
a  one.  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  sayi  ia 
his  Rehearsal,  might  serve  for  any  other  plij; 
but  wholly  rises  out  of  the  occarrences  of  ui 
piece  it  was  composed  for. 

'*  The  only  reason  your  monmfal  correspoadest 
^ivcs  against  the  facetious  epilogue,  as  he  caUs  it^ 
IS,  that  lie  has  a  mind  to  go  nome  melancholy.  I 
wish  Uie  gentleman  may  not  be  more  grave  thaa 
wise.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess.  I  thiak 
it  yery  suflicient  to  have  the  ang[uidi  of  a  fictitioai 
piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  is  represeafciqg; 
out  I  love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed  in  a  good  humor. 
If  Physibnlus  is,  however,  resolved  to  be  ioooa- 
solable,  and  not  to  have  his  tears  dried  ap,  ht 
need  only  continue  his  old  custom,  and,  when  ht 
has  had  his  half-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  aliak 
out  before  the  epilogue  begins. 

"It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tiagiesl 
genius  complaining  of  the  great  mischief  Aadio- 
mache  had  done  him.  What  was  that?  Why.sht 
made  him  laugh.  The  poor  eentleman's  saftv- 
ings  put  me  in  mind  of  Harleqain'a  case,  wht 
was  tickled  to  death.  He  tells  na  soon  sftir» 
through  a  small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  tlNft 
during  the  whole  action  he  was  so  yery  aony  thrt 
he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked  half  a  score  of  tho 
fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess  of  his  grief.  I  ett- 
not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  accident,  that  a  M 
who  is  so  bloody-minded  in  his  affliction  wss  di- 
verted from  this  fit  of  outrageoua  nielaocholy.  Tit 
vslor  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress  bnagi  ii 
one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Oooate- 
nance,  who  lays  about  him  at  aoch  an  numeitiAd 
rate  in  an  old  romance.  I  shall  readily  grant  kisi 
that  his  soul,  as  he  himself  says,  wodd  hsre 
made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted  the 
body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades,  is 
such  an  encounter. 

"As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  traicic  head  viA 
a  comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  it 
such  a  piece  of  jargon,  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it. 

•'  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  tns- 
sition  from  the  play-house  to  the  church,  and  &oa 
thence  to  the  gallows. 

"As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  epilogues  have  given  occasioB  tD 
those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which  have 
dissipated  those  f^od  thoughts  and  di»po«itioos 
ho  has  found  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^t 
upon  the  singins:  of  two  staves  culled  outby  thi 
judicious  and  diligent  clerk. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


rt  thonght  from  Tjburn;  and 
live  lest  there  should  happen 
je  tragedies  of  his  friend  Paul 

Sir,  this  gloomj  writer,  who 
lixed  at  a  gay  epilogue  afber 
ing  of  the  fate  of  those  un- 
are  condemned  to  suffer  an 
f  the  justice  of  our  laws,  en- 
reader  merry  on  so  improper 
poor  burlesque  ezpresnions 
a  monthly  performances. 
}ir,  with  ffreat  respect, 
tnt,  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Philomkdis." 


ESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1712. 
Tlolare  homlnm;  Terwmndte  ncm 

o  li^ary  to  men;  decency,  in ftring 

cy  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in 
ipecially  to  be  consulted  by 
tnnot  overlook  the  following 
s  an  egregious  offender. 


)king  over  your  papers ;  and 
x$mber  the  6th,  with  great  de- 
ef  of  Asteria  for  the  absence 
rew  me  into  a  great  deal  of 
say  but  this  arose  very  much 
38  of  my  own  life,  wno  am  a 
I  very  day  to  receive  orders, 
)  to  leave  behind  me  a  wife 
e,  and  that  very  deservedly, 
am  sure,  no  way  below  your 
affection:  but  1  see  the  be- 
n  so  little  suited  to  the  cir- 
y  wife  and  I  shall  soon  be, 
tance,  I  never  knew  before,  I 
.  What  puts  me  to  present 
»f  a  young  lady,  whose  story 
.1  as  I  can  give  it  you.  'Hor- 
good  rank  in  her  Majesty's 
1  a  certain  part  of  £nt^land, 
country  gentleman's  house, 
i  with  that  more  than  ordi- 
'hich  men  of  domestic  lives 
Idiers  whom  a  military  life, 
idventures,  has  not  rendered 
mane,  easy,  and  agreeable, 
re  some  time,  and  had  easy 
well  as  unavoidable  conver- 
>f  the  day,  with  the  beautiful 
an's  daughter.  People  who 
onderfully  struck  witn  every 
Jicy  see  when  Uiey  take  the 
to  faucv  they  could  live  in 
by  whicfi  they  pass)  much 
present  circumstances.  The 
which  Ilortensius  was  used 
ith  much  satisfaction  on  all 
sweet  retreat  one  day;  and 
rill  think  it  not  improbable 
Htliought.  that  Ruch  a  woman 
Hunimate  tlx;  happiness.  The 
i  with  mean  considerations, 
"  it  would  be  receivud  as  an 
le  asked  for  a  woman  of  the 
tut  further  quoKtions,  of  a 
linff  to  add  to  her  personal 
wedding  was  celebrated  at 
When  that  was  over,  the 
1  not  proportion  his  provision 


for  her  to  the  circumstaneM  of  her  fortune,  bat 
considered  hia  wife  as  his  darling,  his  pride, 
and  his  vanity ;  or,  rather,  that  it  was  in  the  wo- 
man he  had  chosen  that  a  man  of  sense  coul4 
show  pride  or  vanity  with  an  excuse,  and  tbeni- 
fore  adorned  her  with  rich  habits  and  valuaUe 
jewels.  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  admonish 
her,  that  he  did  his  very  utmost  in  this ;  that  it 
was  an  ostentation  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  but 
to  a  woman  he  had  so  much  pleMure  in,  desiring 
her  to  consider  it  as  such;  ana  begged  of  her  iJso 
to  tAke  these  matters  rightly  and  believe  the  geme, 
the  gowns,  the  laces,  would  still  become  her  better, 
if  her  air  and  behavior  was  such,  that  it  might 
appear  she  dressed  thus  rather  in  compliance  to 
his  humor  that  way,  than  out  of  any  value  she 
herself  had  for  the  trifles.  To  this  lesson,  too 
hard  for  a  woman,  Hortensius  added,  that  the 
must  be  sure  to  stay  with  her  friends  in  the 
country  till  his  return.  As  soon  as  Hortensius 
departed,  Sylvana  saw,  in  her  looking-glass,  that 
the  love  he  conceived  for  her  was  wnolly  owing 
to  the  accident  of  seeing;  her ;  and  she  was  eoa- 
vinced  it  was  only  her  misfortune  the  rest  of  man- 
kind had  not  beheld  her,  or  men  of  much  greater 
quality  and  merit  had  contended  for  one  so  fpen- 
teel,  though  bred  in  obscurity;  so  very  witty, 
thoueh  never  acauainted  with  court  or  town.  She 
therefore  resolvea  not  to  hide  so  much  excellence 
from  the  world ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  the 
absence  of  the  most  generous  man  alive,  she  ii 
now  the  gayest  lady  alx>ut  this  town,and  has  shut 
out  the  thoughts  of  her  husband,  by  a  constant 
retinue  of  the  vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has 
produced;  to  entertain  whom  she  squanders  awajr 
all  Hortensius  is  able  to  support  her  with,  thougii 
that  supply  is  purchased  with  no  less  difiBcufij 


)ply 
haz 


than  the  hazard  of  life. 

"Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work 
becoming  your  office,  to  treat  this  criminal  as  she 
deserves?  Tou  should  give  it  the  severest  reflec- 
tions you  can.  You  should  tell  women  that  they 
are  more  accountable  for  behavior  in  absence,  than 
after  dej&th.  The  dead  are  not  dishonored  by 
their  levities;  the  living  may  return,  and  be  laugh- 
ed at  by  empty  fops,  who  will  not  fail  to  torn 
into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who  is  so  unreaaos- 
able  as  to  be  still  alive,  and  come  and  spoil  good 
company. 

"I  am.  Sir, 
"Tour  most  obedient,  humble  Servant." 

All  strictness  of  behavior  is  so  unmercifully 
laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other  much  worse 
extreme  is  the  more  common  folly.  But  let  any 
woman  consider,  which  of  the  two  offenses  a  hat- 
band would  the  more  easily  forgive,  that  of  being 
less  entertaining  than  she  comd  to  please  com- 

{>any.  or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room  to 
lis  disadvantage,  and  she  will  easily  be  able  to 
form  her  conduct.  We  have  indeed  carried  wo- 
men's characters  too  much  into  public  life,  and 
you  shall  see  them  now-a-days  affect  a  sort  of 
fame :  but  I  cannot  help  venturing  to  disoblige 
them  for  their  service,  by  telling  tnem,  that  tEc 
utmost  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in  do- 
mestic life ;  she  is  blamable  or  praiseworthy  ac- 
cording as  her  carriage  affects  the  house  of  her 
father  or  husband.  All' she  has  to  do  in  this  world 
is  contained  within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.  All  these  may  bt 
well  performed,  though  a  lady  should  not  be  the 
very  finest  woman  at  an  opera  or  an  assembly. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate  share 
of  wit,  a  plain  dross,  and  a  modest  air.  But 
when  the  very  brains  of  the  sex  are  turned,  and 
they  place  their  ambition  on  cif«uiDitenMft,'^V«%- 
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iu  to  excel  18  BO  addition  to  what  is  trulj  com-  j  conreixiencei  of  pen,  ink,  and  pap« 


mendaWe;  where  can  this  end,  but.  as  it  frequently  jfladly  take  the  occasion  of  gnnng  7^ 
doe«,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry,  pleasure.  ]  m  writing,  which  I  coald  not  do  Or  V€i 
and  ambition,  on  things  wich  will  naturally  make  i  You  must  know.  Madam,  that  ^wok 
the  gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best,  no  lonwr  j  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  brMkniam 
than  youth  and  good  fortune?  When  we  consider  !  m  all  those  mysterioua  secrets  which 
the  least  ill  consequence,  it  can  be  no  less  than    — "  -i.Ji— .a^  —ii-.!  Pwtl.»>n*«. 


looking  on  their  own  condition,  as  years  advance, 
with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  Calling  into  contempt 
of  Uieir  own  persons,  or  being  the  derision  of 
others.  But  wiien  they  considered  themselves  as 
they  ought,  no  other  than  an  additional  part  of 
the  species  (for  their  own  happiness  and  comfort, 
as  well  as  that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  bom), 
their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  directed  accord- 
ingly; and  they  will  in  no  pari  of  their  lifet  want 
opportunities  of  being  shining  ornaments  to  their 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  children. — T. 
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Hue  venlt,  hlne  flloe,  et  qoosUbet  oeenpat  srtiu 
^rfritua;  «m|im  fMa  hmnuis  in  eoipoim  traiudt, 
InqiM  IbrM  po»tT  Otid^  Matsm.  xr,  166. 

All  thinn  an  but  ■ItM'd;  nothinc  (Um; 

And  iMrt  and  then  Ui'  unbodied  apirit  Ilka, 
Bj  tfana,  or  fcroa,  (»>  aMnasi  diapqaataifd. 
And  lodgaa,  wbera  It  Ugbta,  In  man  or  baaaL 

DSTDO. 

Will  Hokxtcomb,  who  loves  to  show  upon  oc- 
casion all  the  little  learning  he  has  picxed  up, 
told  us  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
believed  in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  "Sir  Paul 
Rycaut/'  says  he,  "gives  us  an  account  of  several 
well-disposed  Msihometans  that  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage, 
and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it  as  we  should 
do  here  by  ransoming  any  of  our  countrymen 
from  tlieir  captivity  at  Algiers.  Yuu  must  know." 
■ays  Will.  "  the  reason  is.  because  they  consider 
every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  disguise: 
and  thi*refore  think  themselves  obliged  to  extend 
their  charity  to  them  tlioueh  under  such  nit*an 
circumstances.  Theyll  tcdl  you,"  says  Will, 
"that  the  soul  of  a  man.  when  he  aies,  im- 
mediately passes  into  the  body  of  another  man,  or 
of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his  humur. 
or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us." 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of 
learning  would  end  in.  Will  told  us,  that  "Jack 
Freelove.  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love 
to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-do^. 
Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  one  morning,  ne 
wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this  hint.  Jack," 
SHys  he.  "was  conducted  into  the  parlor,  where 
hi*  diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favor- 
iiu  monkey,  which  was  chained  in  one  of  the 
wnul«)W8:  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and  ink 
iin  by  him.  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
luistn^sK  in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and.  upon 


pean  philosopher,  called  Pythagotaa 
nave  learned  irom  our  fraternity.  1  h 
tiated  myself  by  my  great  akill  li 
sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  I  eoa 
that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatcn 
ask  of  him.  I  desirra  that  my  soul 
pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute  ere  elm 
he  told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  | 
then  begged  that,  into  whatever  creac 
chance  to  transmigrate,  I  might  atS 
memory,  and  be  conscious  that  I  wi 
person  who  lived  in  different  animal 
told  me,  was  within  his  power,  and 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  demon*  tl 
ijrrant  me  what  I  desired.  From  thflt 
lived  BO  very  nnblamably,  that  I  vaa 
dent  of  a  collese  of  brachmana,  an  d 
discharged  with  great  integritj  till  tfc 
death. 

"  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  1 
and  acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  thi 
first  minister  to  a  prince  who  reigni 
banks  of  the  Ganees.  I  here  livea  ■■ 
for  several  years,  out  by  degrees  lort  i 
cence  of  the  brachman.  being  iJbtlg&i 
oppress  the  people  to  enrich  m j  sovM 
length  I  became  so  odious,  that  mT  i 
cover  his  credit  with  his  subjeete,  ahol 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  ona  > 
ing  myself  to  him  at  the  head  of  hia 
"  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  foand  ■ 
woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal,  aai 
myself  in  the  service  of  a  lion.  I  i 
near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  « 
of  rousing  and  seeking  alter  his  pnj. 
followed  me  in  the  rear,  and  wha* 
down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hi 
had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  itUi 
now  and  then  tnrow  me  a  bone  that  i 
picked,  for  my  encouragement;  hm 
oeing  unsuccessful  in  two  or  three  d^ 
me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  hia  i 
died  of  it. 

"In  my  next  transmigration  I  wi 
upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian  I 
but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extian 
being  married  to  an  expensive  iade  of - 
so  cursedly  into  debt,  tliat  I  aunt  B 
head.  I  could  no  sooner  step  out  c 
but  I  was  arrested  by  somebochr  or  oti 
iu  wait  for  me.  As  i  venturea  abron 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  I  was  tal 
hurried  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a 
after. 

"  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flyi 
in  that  state  led  a  most  melandicuy 
space  of  six  years.  Several  fishes  ( 
sued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water;  a 
took  in V self  to  luy  wings,  it  was  ten  t 


her  not  coining  down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left    had  a  nuck  of  birds  aiming  at  me.    i 


it  in  the  window,  and  went  a1x>ut  his  business. 
'  "  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlor, 
and  seeing  ner  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with 
great  earnestness,  took  it  up.  and  to  this  day  is  in 
aomc  d«»ubt."  says  Will,  "whether  it  was  written 
by  Jack  or  the  monkey." 

**  Madam, 

'  "  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long 
time  waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myjclf  known  to  you;  and  ^-— -—^  at  present  the 


day  flving  amidst  a  fleet  of  Euj^lish  t 
servea  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  hi 
hovering  just  over  my  head :  upon  i 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him.  I  feU  ioU 
of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallows 
in  an  instant. 

"  I  was  some  years  afterward,  to  n, 
prise,  an  eminent  bunker  in  Lombard 
remembering;  how  I  had  formerly  suA 
of  money,  bccaiue  so  very  sordid  and 
that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  oTSh 
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miaenble  little  old  Mlow  to  look  upon;  for  I  had 
in  a  manner  starred  myself,  and  was  nothing  but 
skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

"I  was  afterward  very  much  troubled  and 
amazed  to  find  mjself  dwindled  into  an  emmet. 
I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make  so  insignificant 
a  figure,  and  I  did  not  know  but  some  time  or 
other  I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not 
mend  my  manners.  I  therefore  applied  myself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  offices  tnat  were  allot- 
ted to  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  mole-hill.  I  was  at 
last  picked  up,  as  I  was  groaning  under  a  burden, 
hy^  an  unlucay  cock-sparrow,  uiat  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depre- 
dations upon  our  commonwealth. 

"  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived 
a  whole  summer  in  tne  shape  of  a  bee;  but  being 
tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious  life  I  had  un- 
dergone in  my  two  last  transmigrations,  I  fell  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one 
day  headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive,  we  were  re- 
ceived so  warmly  by  iLe  swarm  which  defended 
it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left  dead  upon  the 
•pot  • 

"  I  mi^t  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigra- 
tions which  I  went  through;  how  1  was  a  town- 
nJEe,  and  afterward  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding 
for  ten  years;  as  also  how  1  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp, 
jud  a  tom-tit.  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes,  I 
was  ihot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young 
jackaupes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun 
upon  me. 

''  But  I  aball  pass  over  these  and  several  oUier 
ati^es  of  liiie,  to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau 
mho  made  love  to  you  about  six  years  since.  You 
flaaj  reoiember.  Madam,  how  ne  masked,  and 
limited,  and  sunff,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks 
(o  gain  Tou;  and  how  be  was  at  last  carried  off 
hf  a  €ola  that  he  got  under  your  window  one  night 
in  a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow 
lo  Fhoro  you  were  then  so  cruel.  Not  long  after 
Bj  ahiftiiM;  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself 
UfMNi  a  hill  in  Ethiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  p^- 
paat  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  English  fiMtory,  and  sent  over  into 
jQaaat  Britain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came 
iBto  joQT  hands.  Tou  see.  Madam,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain  :  I  am, 
however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you 
often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  when  I 
was  a  man.  I  hope  uis  discovery  of  my  person 
will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you 
will  still  continue  your  accustomed  favors  to 
"  Tour  most  devoted,  humble  Servant, 

"  Puoo." 

*'  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to 
keep  out  of  my  way;  for,  as  I  look  upon  him  to 
be  the  most  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may 
chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap 
as  he  won't  like.*'    ^ 
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JVT.,  Sat  zi,  11. 

BotA,  whoM  8ol«  bUw  la  editing;  who  can  0t« 
Bnt  that  on«  bmtal  mmm  why  they  lire? 

OomuvB. 

•«]fa.SpBorAToa,       ^  y 

"I  THINK  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  way  to 
discourse  on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsi- 
cal ways  men  fall  into,  to  distinguish  tnemselves 


among  their  acquaintance.  Such  observations, 
well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty  history  of  low 
life.  I  myself  am  got  into  a  great  reputation, 
which  arose  (as  most  extraordinary  occurrences  in 
a  man's  life  seem  to  do)  from  a  mere  accident  I 
was  some  days  ago  unfortunately  engaged  among 
a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  esteemeci  a  man  according 
to  the  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down  at  a  meaL 
Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  distinguishing  myself 
according  to  the  notions  of  superiority  whicn  the 
rest  of  t&  company  entertain,  ate  so  immoderately 
>  for  their  applause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me  mj 
life.  What  added  to  my  misfortune  was,  that 
having  naturally  a  gooa  stomach,  and  having 
lived  soberly  for  some  time,  my  body  was  as  weU 
prepared  for  this  contention  as  if  it  had  been  by 
appointment.  I  had  quickly  vanquished  every 
glutton  in  the  company  but  one,  who  was  such  a 
prodigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  Tcry  merry 
during  the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensi- 
bly betrayed  me  to  continue  his  competitor,  which 
in  a  little  time  concluded  in  a  complete  victory 
over  my  rival;  after  which,  by  way  of^insult,  I  ate 
a  considerable  proportion  beyona  what  the  epee- 
tators  thought  me  obliged  in  honor  to  do.  The 
effect,  however,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  me 
resolve  never  to  eat  more  ror  renown;  and  I  have, 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  compounded  three 
wagers  I  had  depending  on  the  strength  of  iny 
stomach;  which  nappeued  very  luckily,  becanle 
it  was  stipulated  in  our  articles  either  to  play  or 
pay.  How  a  man  of  common  sense  could  oe  tnua 
enga^ied  is  hard  to  determine :  but  the  occasion 
of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  inform  several  rluttona 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  look  on  me  wiSi  envy, 
that  they  had  best  moderate  their  ambition  in 
time,  leA  infamy  or  death  attend  their  suoceaa. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir,  with  what  unspeakable 
pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
board,  when  I  had  almost  eat  my  antagonist  into 
convulsions.  It  was  then  that  I  returned  hia 
mirth  upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was 
hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted  by  a 
desire  of  fame,  and  a  passionate  fondness  for  dis- 
tinction. I  had  not  endeavored  to  excel  so  far, 
had  not  the  company  been  so  loud  in  their  appro- 
bation of  my  victory.  I  do  not  question  but  the 
same  thirst  after  glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to 
drink  quarts  without  taking  breath,  and  prompted 
men  to  many  other  as  difficult  enterprises ;  which, 
if  otherwise  pursued,  might  turn  very  much  to  a 
roan's  advantage.  This  ambition  of  mine  was 
indeed  extravagantly  punued ;  however,  I  can- 
not help  observing,  that  you  hardly  ever  see  a 
man  commended  for  a  ^ood  stomacn,  but  he  im- 
mediately falls  to  eating  more  (though  he  had 
before  dined),  as  well  to  confirm  the  person  that 
commended  nim  in  his  good  opinion  of  him,  as 
to  convince  any  other  at  the  table  who  may  have 
been  inattentive  enough  not  to  have  done  justice 
to  his  character. 

"I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Encuas  Mamsioh.'* 
*'  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

,    "  I  have  written  to  yon  three  or  four  times,  to 
desire  you  would  take  notice  of  an  impcrtine^ 
custom  the  women,  the  fine  woiuen,  have  \alely 
fallen  into,  of  taking  snuff.     This  siUy  trick  is 
attended  with  such  a  coquette  air  in  «o\\\e  \adiea» 
such  a  sedate  masculine  unc  in  otlicr«,  Oist  1  can- 
not tell  which  most  to  complain  of;  ^^^  ^1  *** 
to  me  equally  disagrL«ahlc.     Mrtf  *   SkvmAw  ^  *> 
impatient  of  being  without  it,  Uiat   ***^  ^'"^'^^Jlf 
often  as  she  does  salt  at  niealH  :  ar»*^  **  %Ve%SK«* 
a  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  i,M^  ^^  '^'^  ^*^' 
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ner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with  anaff  and  Ihe  sauce 
ia  what  in  preseiiUHl  to  the  obfiervatiou  of  all  who 
have  the  honor  to  eat  with  her.  The  pretty  crea- 
ture her  niece  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagree- 
able as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as  offensive  to 
the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  tlie  ear,  and 
makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident  air,  by  a 
nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose,  when  the  snuff  is  de- 
livered, and  the  finjrors  make  the  stops  and  closes 
on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very 
eourtlv  imai^  in  speaking  of  ladies;  that  is  very 
true :  out  where  annes  the  offense  ?  Is  it  in  those' 
who  commit,  or  those  who  observe  itT  As  for 
m^  part,  I  liave  been  so  eztremelv  disgusted  with 
this  filthy  physic  hanging  on  the  lip,  that  the 
most  atfrveaole  conversation,  or  person,  has  not 
been  able  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  those  who  take 
it  for  no  other  end  but  to  give  themselves  occasion 
for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  little  intervals  of 
discourse,  1  can  boar  with  tncm;  but  then  they 
must  not  use  it  when  another  is  speaking,  who 
ought  to  be  heard  witli  too  much  respect  to  admit 
of  offering  at  that  time  from  hand  to  hand  the 
snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  her 
behavior  in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out  her  box 
(which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scnnon;  and,  to  show  she  has  the  auda- 
city of  a  well-bred  woman,  she  offers  it  to  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  who  sit  near  her :  but 
since  by  this  time  all  the  world  knows  she  has  a 
fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no 
further  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday  was 
•even-night  when  they  came  about  for  the  offer- 
ing, she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but 
at  the  same  time  asked  the  churcn warden  if  he 
would  take  a  pinch.  Pray,  Sir,  think  on  these 
things  in  time,  and  you  wiu  oblige, 

"  Sir, 
T.  "  Your  most  humble  Servant" 


Tbviffit  how  Iter 

Uar  nanny:  ttej  at 

And,  touch'd  fay  Mr  ftdr 

Yet  went  ibe  not,  m  not  with 

DcUghlea,  or  not  cmpahle  ~ 

Of  what  WM  Ugh:  aBcfe 

Adam  relating,  wbm  aole 

Ilw  hniband  the  relaler  §bm 

Befkne  tte  angel,  and  of  him 

Choee  rather;  he^  wbm  kaaw,  Wv«m  « 

Oxmtefal  dignaibm,  and  solva  h%^  i 

With  coqingal  taxmmm:  tnm  uT^ 

Not  words  ak»e  pkaaV  har.    O  wImi 

Boeh  pain,  In  kive  and  aiataal  hoaor  JoiaM! 
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BenoUof  hie  animal,  mentieqiie  raparioa  alts 
Ueerat  adhuc,  et  qood  dominari  In  certen  pomei, 
Katus  homo  eet ^.  Otid,  MeUm.  1,  7S. 

A  oreatun  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Wm  wanting  yet,  end  then  wee  man  deidgn'd : 
OonaciouB  of  thought,  of  more  capaciousbreaet, 
For  empliv  form'd  and  fit  to  rule  the  raiL— Detdin. 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle 
of  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  have  in 
them  those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge 
requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related 
to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection 
with  the  fable. 

^  The  eitfhtli  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  descrip- 
Uun  (»f  the  iinnrt>SHion  which  this  discourse  of  the 
archangel  made  un  our  first  parents.  Adam  aifter- 
waiil,  by  u  vory  natural  curioHity,  inquires  con- 
cerning the  niulions  of  thoHe  celestial  bodies 
which  make  the  nioNt  glorious  appearance  among 
the  six  dayh'  works.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  repn-nvnU  Kve,  an  withdrawing  from 
tliis  pan  of  ilM'jr  conventution,  to  amusements 
more  suitable  to  her  tax.  He  well  knew  that  tl»e 
episode  in  this  book,  which  in  filliKl  with  Adam's 
account  of  his  puHKion  und  crttoem  for  Eve,  would 
heve  been  improper  for  Lt;r  heariuijr.aud  has  there- 
fore devised  very  jubt  and  beautiful  reasons  for 
her  retiring. 

A*  ^p^ko  our  nr»,  and  by  bin  couutonanoo  seem'd 

KutTliitf  (in  ftuUiiiUK  tliou^bts  altftrure;  wliich  JSre 

IVtfvtiivliig,  where  »he  net  nitir'd  In  ^ight, 

With  lowTlnwM  niiO<''tt('  f^m  hor  real, 

An'l  gratw  that  won  who  mw  to  wUh  her  f  ley, 

ti  and  went  Ibrth  among  her  fr»ii*  »nd  flowon; 


The  angel'a  returning  n  doabtfbl  auw  % 
Adam'B  inquiries  was  not  onlj  praper  for  til 
moral  reason  which  the  poet  EMiffna*  out  benai 
it  would  have  been  higlilj  abenra  to  hsve  |ii« 
the  sanction  of  an  archanffel  to  an j  p^'^'TThr  n» 
tern  of  phih>sophy.  The  chief  points  ia  tti 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemicaii  hypotneaes  aic  di> 
scribed  with  gr^  conciseneas  and  penpteai^. 
and  at  the  same  time  dreaaed  in  Tory  plraiim  mi 
poetical  imases. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enten  alfeenranlipi 
his  own  historv,  and  reUtes  to  him  the  ci«Bi» 
stances  in  whtcn  he  found  himself  upon  hb  tt^ 
tion ;  as  also  his  conversation  with  hit 


and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  nosHi 
of  the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attentioo  sfii 
reader  than  this  discourse  of  oar  great  sasiflhR 
as  nothing  can  be  more  surpriaiog  and  dcli^Ml 
to  us,  tlian  to  hear  the  sentimenti  that  HHi  k 
the  first  man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  ftdl 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  poet  haife 
terwoven  everything *which  is  delivered  onoadM 
subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  man^  beantinl  iBfr 
gi nations  of  nis  own,  that  nothing  can  be  ttt 
ceived  more  just  and  natural  than  this  wUl 
episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  snljsct  mM 
not  but  be  agreeable  to  hia  reader,  he  woaldMl '] 
throw  it  into  the  relation  of  hia  six  dajs*  wsriiv 
but  reserved  it  for  a  distinct  episode,  AM  It 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  ezpatiadBg  OM 
it  more  at  large.  Jsefore  I  enter  on  this  pM  tf 
the  poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  ihidH 
passages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adan  Ml 
the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  oar  astalf 
gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  utttt 
versing  with  him,  which  contains  a  wy 
moral: — 


Tor  whOe  I  alt  with  thee  I  eeoa  in 
And  aweeter  thy  diaooone  la  to  my  aar 
Than  fhiita  of  palm-traea  (plaaaantaat  to  _ 
And  hunger  both,  from  labor)  at  tlie  Immv 
Of  aweet  repeat;  they  aatiata,  and  soqb  fB, 
Though  pleaaant;  but  thy  wonLa,  wllh 
Imbued,  oring  to  their  aweetaeaa  no 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  whidttt 
angel  gives  a  reason  why  he  should  beglsdtahtf 
the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate : 

For  I  that  day  waa  abwnt,  aa  bafcU« 
Bound  on  a  Toyage  uncouth  and  ohacrora, 
Far  on  ezcur*ion  toward  the  galea  of  balL 
Squared  In  fkill  legion  (auch  oommaad  «•  ksl) 
To  fee  that  none  thence  iuued  forth  a  rngf. 
Or  enemy,  while  Gud  waa  in  hia  work, 
Lert  he  inccn^'d  at  eurh  eruption  hold, 
Deatructlon  with  creation  might  hava  bSsM. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  laitf 
in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virrirs  sixth  boi^ 
where  ^neas  and  the  Sibyl  staud  before  the  tM 
niantine  gates,  which  are  tliere  described  at  M 
upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the  grosi^ 
the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  wkiH 
that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  psia  tti 
sorrow. 


Fart,  we  found,  tut  ahat, 

The  diamal  galea,  and  barrkadoU 


THE  SPBOTATOB. 


Adam  then  proceeds  Ea  ^va  an  aeeount  of  hia 
condition  and  aeiiliiueats  immedislelj  after  his 
creation.    Unw  wreeably  does  he   represent  tlie 

Cstiire  in  whidi  be  found  himself,  the  beautiful 
idBcapea  thai  surrounded  hitn,  and  the  gladness 
of  heart  irhich  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion  I 


■tnl^lit  towud  bfla*«D  kt  vDBd*itiif  ajH  1  tun'd. 
Aim  (u'dsirhUatlHua^ajijr;  till  riWd 
Bt  quick  iDMIiKtIn  ngtfm,  np  I  wfrtaM, 
Aj  thlUwnmd  ailK*ailD|,  aad  aprltCt 
Btottt  on  taf  ftat.    About  ma  nmu  1  amv 
HLIK  dsU.  sod  tfivlj  wDodii,  snd  •dddt  plihuu 
>ul  l^nbd  IspH  ot  mamDrlBt  Rnuu;  by  tbas, 
Cnstuna  Uut  UtM  uhI  Bm'd,  uil  wwlVi,  cr  flMr, 
BInliooUMbniidiai  wuhllnc  ill  [hlnn  (mU'd 
Tfith  fra^ruiesi  uid  with  >oy  aj  baart  DWllo«*d. 

Adam  is  aTtarvard  described  as  surprised  at  hi* 
VWD  eiiatenee,  and  taking  a  surrer  oihimself  and 
of  all  the  works  of  nature.  He  likewine  is  repre- 
sented as  discovering,  bj  the  'igkt  of  reMon,  that 
ba,  and  eierjthinir  about  him,  must  have  been 
the  eflect  of  some  Being  infiuitely  good  and  pow- 
OTful,  and  that  Ibis  Being  had  a  right  to  his  vor- 
■liip  uid  adorstion.  His  Rni  address  lo  the  Sun, 
■ad  to  Ihoae  parts  of  the  creatioD  which  made  the 
itMat  distinguished  figure,  is  Teij  Dstural  and 
■niaaing  U>  the  i  magi  nation  ; 


His  next  sentiment,  when  upon  his  first  going 
to  tleep  be  fancies  himself  losing  hia  existence. 
lod  falliDS  aWRT  into  nothing,  can  neTer  be  sufli- 
eientl;  admiied.  His  dream,  in  which  he  still 
preaerrea  the  eonsciouKnens  of  his  existence, 
Mgether  with  his  removal  into  the  garden  which 
wsa  prepared  for  his  reception,  are  also  circum- 
•taneea  finrlf  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what 
ia  delivered  in  sacred  sturj. 

Those  uid  the  like  woiiderrul  incidents  i 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  (be  beaul 
BoTcltj,  at  the  same  time  that  thej  have  all  the 

Thcrare 
h«vethi>agl  . 

they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are 
oatural,  tbef  are  not  obvious;  which  is  the  Irue 
ebaracter  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  t 
tree  of  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  patent 
deacrihed  with  great  strength  and  judgment ; 
the  image  of  the  several  basts  and  birds  passi 


should  partake  thoaa  bleaai' 
dialogue,  which  is  supported 
of  the  thoughta,  without  otbi 
"  '-  fine  a  part  as  any  in  tl 
the  reader  examines  the 
of  its  setitiments,  the  more 
pleased  with  it.    The  poet 


!T  sre  aucb  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
JiDUghtof;  though,  upon  the  perusal  of  them, 
eem  to  rise  of  uiemselves  from  the  subjecl 


iew  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively 


With  blanilTiliii 


aa  cov^DC  lov 


Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describe* 
whirh  be  held  with  biH  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 
•olitude.  The  poet  here  rrpreiieiita  the  Supreme 
Being  iw  makinganesaayuf  his  own  work,  and put- 
Udk  tu  the  Irial  thit  reaiwning  faculty  with  which 
be  had  indued  his  i  iiMliiii  Adam  urges,  in  this 
divine  cutluquv,  Iba  Ittpaiuibility  of  his  being 
happy  ihouirh  he  wa*  the  inhabits  "  '  """  """ 
•nS^ord  of  t'     -• 


...  the  Creator,  and.  at  the 
humility  uid  adoration  in  th 
Urly  in  Ihe  following  linea : 


Adim  then  proceed*  to 
his  second  sleep,  and  oF  thi 
beheld  the  formation  of  Ev 
that  was  awakened  iu  him  i 
touched  very  finely : 


Bnaloaai  hit*  B;  bsait,  Bi 


Adam's  distress  apon  losi 
tiful  phantom,  with  his  ex( 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  < 
resenibled  the  apparition  w] 
-  1b>  him  in  his  dream;  the 
her.  and  hie  manner  of  i 
together  in  a  most  eiqoisit 

Though  thispartof  the  pc 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  the 
ed  in  it  is  every  way  saitab: 
cence.  If  the  reader  comi 
which  Adam  here  gives  of  I 
nuptial  bower,  wilA  that  wl 
made  on  the  same  occasion  i 
of  Han,  he  will  be  sensible  c 
Milton  look  lo  avoid  all  tho 
subject  that  might  be  oflensi 
manners.  The  sentiments 
cold  ;  and  convey  to  the  d 


pared  lo  those  of  le 

Tboi  bavt  I  IgU  Uw  all 
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Anthoritj  and  rMMm  on  bor  wait,  own  fortune.    A  constant  benignitT  in  commoBi 

ABone  Intondod  flwt  not  aOor  made  ^j^h  ^y^^  rest  of  U»  world,  which  oaght  to  fill 

oSSS^S^mSi  :LTa?n^a:i{;  m^  through  idl  a  man's  actions,  ha.  dfecU  £o»  ^M 

Bidld  iB  bar  lomiUMt,  tnU  cnaie  u  ««•  to  UioM  whom  you  obU«,  and  is  laM  oDumutkm 

About  bet,  ■•  a  ipianl  uaffMe  ptac'd.  in  jouiaelf .    He  tuTo*  his  reeommeiidition  cf  Aii 

The*  sentimcnta  of  We  in  our  first  pwent  ^M}^oncommeKMm-.mad.m^»«6\agt^ 

«Te  the  angel  *uch  an  inaight  into  human  n^ure.  ?  «'»«»«»  ^^"S^"}  "  ^  ^TT'  St* 

&at  he  aeSus  apprehensive  of  the  cnla  which  •"»"  aeventy  m  hia  demand.;  he  who,  a  hyi^^ 

might  befall  the  »p£ie«  in  general...  well  aa  Adam  ?f  H«K>°'fi2L\*'rSi:^«X£^^ 

therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  admoni-  S"  ui»|*ui«=^«u»  »wt»«.o  la^in  uiw  aiunH 

Uons;  which  Tery  artfuny  prepaii  the  mlud  of  the  ^»  V°5*fv'*"**^:,!S.''  ***!?  SS*  ""lllCl 

r«ad^  for  the  o.iarrences  if  tCTnext  book,  where  '»  'n«°k««Hl  thanany  other  ««••  fortius,  wi&art 

the  weakness,  of  which  Adam  here  give,  such  dis-  «|»n>eroe.  can  poasibly  anppoft.    For  Un  tiam, 

Unt  di«=ov.rie.,  ^-g^J^-^  ^.t^  event  ^^T^.^  SSLrfraaTorSSl^l.'iaa 

which  IS  the  Hubject  of  the  poem.    His  discourse,  •».     7\i~S      .                 »            .           .  T"" 

which  follows  thVgentle  retake  he  i«:eived  from  7/^''""'\4"C^'  '?S*k'?  °'  » "n*"  •  "T"  ^"^ 

the  angel,  show,  tfat  his  lovo.  however  violent  it  J'  »  ~*  «*  "^  f^"^  '>°/  •»«*  '  P^!?^,?i!? 

Bight  appear,  was  sUU  founded  in  reawn,  and  toha«ard;butthi.tharfore«dd.tptheoWi|*5 

oo^ueu^y  not  improper  for  PandiM :  *^»^  »•»»"«  *!**"■»•  "?  ''•»  ""^g"  ••■»"* 


concerned  to  keep  the  favor  a  secret  as  he  wht » 
Neither  her  outaide  form'd  ra  lidr,  nor  mocht  ceives  it     The  unhappy  distinction*  smoy  « 

In  procreation  eununon  to  all  kinde  iu  JEngland  are  SO  great,  that  to  oelebiatB  the  ul^ 

80  aneh  deUgfata  me,  a>  thoee  gnoef ni  aeta,  ^^\f  DMlde  acquainted)  Would  be  to  imiBS  tht  ^ 

Thoee  thoueand  deoenden  that  daiiv  flow  tuous  man  80  many  enemies  of  the  contniT  fBftf. 

fftmn  all  her  worde  and  e^ionfl,  mixt  wl^  loy»  I  am  oUiged  to  COncesl  all  I  know  of  "ToBM 

A"t!''^ compUanoe,  whteh declare  nnMgnd  BounteouB?"  who  lends  at  the  ordinarr  inM^ 

Unkm  of  mfaid.  or  In  oe  both  one  eoul ;  AJVMiawcwwo,      '•••»'  rT  "^  .*•    .  f*~*.""T^ 

Harmon  J  to  behold  in  .vedded  pair.  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  opportunities  of  mUtf 

greater  advantages.    He  conceals,  under  a  niB 

Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  aneel,  has  air  and  distantbehavior,  a  Uceding  i  iismMMI 

in  it  a  deference  and  graUtude  agreeable  to  an  and  womanish  tendemesa.    This  U  gorsSk 

inferior  nsture,  end  at  the  same  time  a  certain  dig-  the  most  exact  circumspection,  that  then  ii  » 

nitj  and  fatness  suitable  to  the  father  of  man-  industry  wanting  in  the  person  whom  hs  k  ti 

kind  in  his  state  of  innocenes.  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  impimr* 

L.  penses.    This  I  know  of  Tom  ;  but  who  £•  af 

~^^~~'  it  of  so  known  a  tory?    The  same  can  I  va 

_  forced  to  use  some  time  ago,  in  the  repoit  sf  ■• 

No.  346.]    MONDAT,  APRIL  7, 1713.  other's  virtue,  and  said  fifty  instead  ofnhuaM 

Obofloetadlnem  beni^cnitatta  larglUoni  munerum  longe  ante-  because  the  msn  1  pointed  St  was  a  whig.     Aftil 

peno.    IIjbc  eit  ipnevium  hominum  atqae  maffnurum;  lila  of  this  kind  STB  popalsr  without  being  invidiOK 

quad  aiiMmtatorum  popuH.  muitHodinie  loTitatem  ▼oiup-  for  e^erj  man  of  ordinaiT  circumstmnofls  bob 

late  qua-  tlUllantium.-TuLU  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^  ^^^^^  bemgnto  h 

I  Mteem  a  habit  of  beniisnitj gr^^j  i"?*^!?  Jf  """^t   ms  nature  as  a  person  ready  to  be  his  fMdM 
Mnee.    The  former  In  peculiar  to  graat  and  distinguished    _..^l   *.„,„„  «„  t^   ^„«i»*    jL  j     •.  ^^iTu 

penons;  the  latter  beloW^  to  flatteren  of  the  poo^e,  who    such  terms  as  he   ought   to    expect   it;   aadttl 
tt^  the  levity  of  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  pleasure,    wealthy,  who  may  envy  such  a  charsetCT,  Oiii 

no  injury  to  its  interests,  but  by  the  iraitatiairf 
Wnxif  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  it,  in  which  the  good  citizens  will  njoieslib 
there  is,  methinks,  something  in  what  we  ordi-  rivaled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  mrsdf  i 
narily  call  generosity,  which,  when  carefully  ex-  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  in  what  b  lb 
amined,  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  loose  and  practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I  codl 
unguarded  temper  than  an  honest  and  liberal  name,  that  midce  no  step  to  the  improveoMSt  d 
mind.  For  this  reason,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  their  own  fortunes,  wherein  they  do  not  abs  li- 
that  all  liberality  should  have  for  its  basis  and  vancc  those  of  other  men,  who  would  UngniA  b 
support,  frugality.  By  this  means  the  beneficent  poverty  without  that  munificence.  In  a  lutiei 
spirit  works  in  a  man  from  the  convictions  of  where  there  are  so  many  public  funds  to  be  Mp> 
reason,  not  from  the  impulses  of  psssion.  The  ported,  1  know  not  whetner  he  can  be  csDed  i 
generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without  good  subject  who  does  not  embark  some  mrt  d 
respect  of  the  demands  of  nis  own  family,  will  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whoae  vigilsooeb 
soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that  he  has  owes  the  security  of  the  whole.  This  certaisljii 
•aerificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  de-  an  immediate  way  of  laying  an  obligation  iM 
servedly  unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  afford-  many,  and  extenaing  your  benignity  the  fuitsiif 
ing  sny  future  assistance  where  it  ought  to  be. ;  a  man  can  possibly  who  is  not  engaged  in  eoa- 
Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow  be  in  ■  merce.  But  he  wno  trades,  besioe  giving  tb 
itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take  care  to  |  state  some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  givabi 
secure  sn  ability  to  do  things  praiseworthy  as  long  '  banker,  may,  in  all  occurrences  of  life,  nave  Ui 
as  he  lives?  Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel  piece  '  eye  upon  removing  want  from  the  door  sf  At 
of  raillery  upon  a  man  who  should  have  reduced  industrious,  and  defending  the  unhappy  nprid|E 
his  fortune  below  the  capscity  of  acting  according  man  from  bankruptcv.  Without  this  ocnilflilp 
to  his  natural  tem{>or,  than  to  say  of  him,  "  That  pride  or  vengeance  will  precipitate  a  mantocEoS 
gentleman  was  generous?"  My  beloved  author ,  the  receipt  of  half  his  demands  from  one  vbB 
tnerefore  has.  in  the  sentence  on  the  top  of  my  he  has  undone,  rather  than  the  whole  from  oMli 
paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain  satiety  from  whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benigaitj  il 
beholding  the  addresses  to  the  people  by  largesses  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader,  and  nj 
and  other  entertain  menu,  which  he  asserts  to  be  man  who  de»ignR  to  enjoy  his  wealth  with  boaMT 
ID  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be  regulatwi  and  Belf-"»--*"-*^on :  nay.  it  would  not  be  tod 
acconiing  to  the  circumstances  oi  tims  and  a  man's  i  U>  mai/  s  practice  of  anppoitiiv  good 
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0U8  men  would  cany  a  man  further 
profit  than  indul^ng  the  propensity 
d  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author 
lis  subject,  in  order  to  incline  men's 
>se  who  want  them  most,  after  this 
e  must  always  consider  the  nature  of 
govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a 
1  you  ;  but  the  person  whom  you 
I  a  loan,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  will 
fin  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 

and  the  conspicuous  are  not  oblig- 
t>«nefits  you  ao  them  :  they  think 
id  a  benefit  when  they  received  one. 
flSces  are  always  suspected,  and  it  is 
le  same  thing  to  expect  their  favor  as 
But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows, 

you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
t  than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act 
jed  man  only  to  him  from  whom  he 
a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are  capa- 
him  one.  And  whatever  little  omce 
*  vou,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it 
abor  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions 
ons.  Moreover,  the  regard  to  what 
great  man  at  best  i^  taken  notice  of 
lan  by  himself  or  his  family;  but  what 
man  of  a  humble  fortune  (provided 
be  is  a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises 
i  towara  you  of  all  men  of  that  char- 
lich  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 

othing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
lis  own  practice;  I  am  therefore  cast- 
lat  act  ot  benignity  is  in  the  power  of 
Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow 
id  I  think  the  most  immediately  under 
e  are  either  players,  or  such  whof« 
iS  bear  an  affinity  with  theirs.     All, 
im  able  to  do  at  tnis  time  of  this  kind, 
town,  that  on  Friday  the  Ilth  of  this 
il,  there  will  be  performed,  in  York- 
concert  of   vocal  and  instrumental 
he  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the 
enty  children;  and  that  this  day  Uie 
orffe  Powell  hopes  all  the  goou-na- 
^  the  town  will  ravor  him,  whom  they 
n  Alexander,  Tinion,  Lear,  and  Ores- 
leir  company  this    night,  when  he 
his  heroic  glor^  for  their  approba- 
humbler  condition  of  honest  Jack 
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or,  0  dveii!  qutc  tanta  lir«ntia  forri! 

LvcArf.,  lib.  1,  8. 

Ind,  deipfltf^l  fhry.  could  afford 
nU  licenac  to  the  barb'rous  sword! 

inestion  but  my  country  readers  have 
ucb  surprised  at  the  several  accounts 
let  with  in  our  public  papers,  of  that 
oen  among  us,  lately  known  by  the 
ohocks.  I  find  the  opinions  of  the 
to  their  origin  and  designs,  are  alto- 
us,  insomucn  that  very  many  begin  to 
ler  indeed  there  were  ever  any  such  so- 
1.  The  terror  which  spread  itself  over 
ition  some  years  since  on  account  of 
still  fresh  iu  most  people's  memories, 
iterward  appeared  there  was  not  the 
L  for  that  general  consternation. 

panic  fear  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
■od  penetrating  persons,  of  the  same 
~  will  luiYe  it,  taat  the  Mohocks  are 


like  those  specters  and  apparitions  which  frighten 
several  towns  and  villages  in  her  majesty's  domin- 
ions, though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these 
Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first  invented 
by  prudent  married  men,  and  masters  of  families, 
in  order  to  deter  their  wives  and  daughters  from 
taking  the  air  at  unseasonable  hours;  and  that 
when  the^  tell  them  the  "  Mohocks  will  catch 
them,'*  it  is  a  caution  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  our  forefathers,  when  they  bid  their  children 
have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was  too 
much  reason  for  the  great  alarm  the  whole  city 
has  been  in  upon  this  occasion;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  must  own,  that  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  following  pieces  are  genuine  and  au- 
thentic; and  the  more  so,  because  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  the  name,  by  which  the  emperor 
subscribes  himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to 
the  Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  further  inform  my  readers,  that  it 
was  some  time  since  I  received  tne  following  let- 
ter and  manifesto,  though,  for  particular  reasons, 
I  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  them  till  now. 


« 
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Sir, 

"Finding  that  onr  earnest  endeavors  for  the 
eood  of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  malicious- 
ly represented  to  the  world,  we  send  you  inclosed 
our  imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure  that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily  paper. 
We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in  this 
particular,  and  therefore  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

(Signed) 
"  Taw  Waw  Ebkn  Zan  Kaladar, 
"  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks." 

"  The  Manifesto  of  Taw  Waw  Eben  Zan  Kaladar, 
Bn^peror  of  the  Mohoeka, 

"Whereas  we  have  received  information,  from 
sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and  populous  ci^, 
of  several  outrages  committed  on  tJie  legs,  arms, 
noses,  and  other  parts  of  the  food  people  of  Ens- 
land,  by  such  as  nave  styled  tnemsclves  our  sub- 
iects;  in  order  to  vindicate  our  imperial  dignity 
from  those  false  aspersions  which  have  been  cast 
on  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have  encouraged 
or  abetted  any  such  practices,  we  have,  by  these 
presents,  thought  fit  to  signify  our  utmost  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  aU  such  tumultuous  and 
irre^lar  proceedings;  and  do  hereby  further  give 
notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or  have 
suffered  any  wound,  hurt,  damage,  or  detriment, 
in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs,  otherwise  than  shall 
be  hereafter  specified,  the  said  person  or  persons, 
upon  applying  themselves  to  such  as  we  shall  ap- 
point for  the  inspection  and  redress  of  the  griey- 
ances  aforesaid,  sh^l  be  forthwith  committed  to 
the  care  of  our  principal  surgeon,  and  be  cured  at 
our  own  expense,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those 
hospitals  which  we  are  now  erecting  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  throo|^ 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  incur  those  penalties 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  persons  of 
loose  and  dissolute  lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to 
the  public,  that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or 
assaulted  while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful 
business,  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not  done  by 
our  order;  and  we  do  hereby  permit  and  allow 
any  such  person,  so  Iniocked  down  or  assaulted* 
to  rise  again,  and  defend  himself  in  the  best  ouui- 
nerthatneis  able. 
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"  We  do  slio  coTnmand  all  and  eTerj  oar  good 
Bubjt^ta,  that  thej  do  not  presume,  upon  an/  pre- 
text whatsoever,  to  issue  and  sally  forth  from  tneir 
respective  quarters  till  between  the  liours  of  eleven 
ana  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  shall  have  struck  one. 

"  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that 
our  hunters  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the 
close  of  the  cveninKi  anything  to  the  contrary 
herein  notwithstnnoiiig.  Pn>vidi'd  aJsu,  that  if 
ever  they  are  reduced  to  the  necesHity  uf  pinking, 
it  shall  always  bo  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  and 
such  an  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

"  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  that 
our  good  subjttcts  the  Hweaters  do  establinh  their 
humniums  in  such  close  places,  alleys,  nookn,  and 
corners,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  catching  cold. 

"That  the  luniolers,  to  whose  care  we  chiefly 
commit  the  female  sex,  confine  thcmsi*lves  tu 
Drury-lane,  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple;  and 
that  every  other  party  and  division  of  our  sub- 
jects do  each  of  them  keep  within  the  rettpective 
quartei-s  we  have  allottea  to  them.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  hen'iii  contained  shall 
in  an V wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  humeri, 
who  have  our  full  license  and  permission  to  enter 
into  any  part  of  the  town  wuerever  their  game 
shall  leaul  them. 

"  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our 
imperial  heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  which  to  our  un- 
speakable satinfaction  we  have  in  some  measure 
already  effected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and 
exhort  all  hnsband.H,  fathers,  housekeepers,  and 
masters  of  families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid 
cities,  not  only  to  repair  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective habitations  at  early  and  seasonable  hours, 
but  also  to  keep  their  wives  and  daughters,  sons, 
servants,  and  apprentices,  from  appearing  in  the 
streets  at  those  times  and  seasons  which  may  ex- 

Eose  them  Ut  military  discipline,  as  it  is  practiced 
y  our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do 
further  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that  as  soon 
as  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall  be  brought 
about,  we  will  fortliwitli  cause  all  hostilities  to 
ceaae. 

"  Given  from  our  court  at  the  Devil-tavern, 
X.  "March  15,1712." 


11  deservine.    What  IImj  would  bring  to 
to  make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in  re| 


with  whimpers,  calumnies,  and  imperti 
have  tlie  conduct  of  those  reports.  By  thi 
inuocenlB  are  blasted  upon  their  fint 
in  town;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
make  a  young  woman  the  object  of  envr^ 
tred,  than  to  deserve  love  and  adminUic^^ 
abominable  endeavor  to  suppress  or  Ica^^ 
thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is  as  freque-^^ 
the  men  as  the  women.  If  I  can  remert^^ 
passed  at  a  visit  last  night,  it  will  serve  ikj 
stJince  that  the  sexes  are  equally  indinet/ 
mation,  with  eq^ual  malice  and  impotence. 
Triplett  came  into  my  Lady  Airy's  tif^mM 
of  tne  clock.  You  know  the  manner  we  ^ 
visit,  and  1  need  not  describe  tlie  circle;  Km 
Triplett  came  in,  introduced  by  two  tMf^^ 
ported  by  a  spruce  servant,  whose  hairii 


cap  till  my  lady's  candles  are  all  liKhted  cjl^ 
the  hour  of  ceremony  begins;  I  say  Jack  m^ 
came  in,  and  singing  (for  he  is  really  guod  M 
pany)  '  Every  feature,  charming  creature*—^ 
went  on,  'It  is  a  most  unreasonable  thiii^  A 
people  cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  itm 
out  these  murderers  are  let  loose.  Such  t  dip 
such  an  air  I  what  a  glance  was  that  as  her  cM 
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InvlJiam  placcrc  pans,  Tirtula  rellrtA? 

lIoR.  2  Sat.  iii,  m. 

To  shun  dotraciion,  wouldst  tboa  virtue  flj  i 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  HAVx  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places 
where  I  visit,  ro  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  what  passes  among  my  part  of 
the  world,  who  are,  though  I  say  it,  without  con- 
troversy, the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred  of 
the  town.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
extremely  discomposi>d  when  I  hear  scandal,  and 
am  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction, 
and  think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  pc^ople  of 
distinction  can  be  guilty  of.  However,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  come  into  company  where  you  do  not 
nnd  them  pulling  one  another  to  pieces,  and  that 
from  no  other  provocation  but  that  of  hearing  any 
one  commended.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and  beauty, 
is  become  no  other  than  the  possession  of  a  few 
trifling  people's  favor,  which  you  cannot  possibly 
arrive  at,  ii^  you  ha?e  really  auyt>«* —  *-*  vou  that 


iyship  of  just  now/ — *  You  were  tdliiif  1 
says  Jack;  'I  wish  I  had  been  so  hip)>7M 
have  come  in  and  heard  you;  for  I  have  nulif 
to  say  what  she  is;  but  if  an  agreeable  lMi|^ 
modest  air.  a  virgin  shame,  and  impatinM 
being  beheld  amid  ablaze  of  ten  thousand djfl 

The  whole  room  flew  out ^'O^ 

Triplett!' ^When  Mrs.  Lofty,  a  known  pi 

said  she  knew  whom  the  gentleman  meaa^ 
she  was  indcHxl,  as  he  civilly  represented  ha; 

patient  of  being  lx*held Then  turning  M 

lady  next  to  her *  The  most  unbred  en 

you  ever  saw  I '  Another  pursued  the  dmtm 
'As  unbred,  madam,  as  ^ou  may  think  her.l 
extremc'lv  belied  if  she  is  the  novice  8hea|f 
she  was  last  week  at  a  ball  till  two  in  the  I 
iug;  Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he  was  theh 

man  that  took  care  of  her  home;  but' TU 

followed  by  some  particular  exception  ihttL 
woman  in  the  room  made  to  some  peculiar | 
or  advantage;  so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  b 
from  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  till  hi 
forced  to  resign  the  whole  woman.  In  ths  I 
took  notice  Triplett  recorded  all  this  nialieeJ 
heart;  and  saw  in  his  countenance,  audaM 
waggish  Bhrug,  that  he  designed  to  repeat  thi 
versatitMi :  I  Uiereforc  let  the  discourse  dk 
soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recominend  J 
tain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  a  f 
of  singular  modesty,  couraj^,  integritj. 
withal  as  a  man  of  an  entertaining  con verntt 
which  advantages  he  had  a  shapi^  and  mann 
culiarly  graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  aWM 
man,  seeimnl  to  hear  me  with  patience  « 
commend  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He 
heard,  indeed,  but  that  he  was  a  Tery  honeil 
and  no  fool;  but  for  a  finer  ^ntlernan,  be 
nsk  pardon.  Upon  no  other  foundation  thai 
Mr.  Triplett  took  occasion  to  give  the  gentla 
pedigree,  by  what  metho<ls  some  part  of  tl 
tate  was  acquired,  how  much  it  was  beholdii 
marriage  for  the  present  circumstances  of  it: 
all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  coroman  m 
his  person,  his  breeding,  or  understanding. 

"Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  h 
of  diminishing  every  one  who  is  produced  is 
veraation  to  Uieir  advantage,  ruue  throuift 
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voiid;  tad  I  mm,  I  confoM,  «o  fearful  of  th>  forco 
'  at  ill  touguM,  that  I  hara  b^ged  of  all  those 
who  aro  mr  welt-w[shera  nerer  to  comracDd 
me,  fur  it  wilt  but  bring  mj  frailties  into  eiSimi- 
natiun;  and  I  had  rather  be  unobserved,  than  con- 
■picuoui  for  dinpuled  perfuclJonH.  I  am  confident 
a  tbnuund  ;oun^  people,  who  vauld  have  been 
ornamenu  to  society,  hare,  from  fear  of  scaodsl, 
neTer  dared  to  exert  therDseWes  in  the  polile  aria 
of  life.  Their  lives  bare  pawed  away  in  an  odious 
rusticity,  in  spite  of  Kreat  advantaifes  of  person. 

BiiuB,  and  furtune.  There  is  a  *ieIoas  terror  of 
ng  blamed  iu  some  well-inclined  people,  and  a 
wicked  pleasure  in  suppressing  them  in  others  ; 
both  which  I  recommend  to  jour  spectatorial 
wisdom  to  animadTert  upon  ;  and  if  you  can  he 
■nweasful  in  it,  I  need  not  say  huir  much  you  will 
deserre  of  the  town ;  but  new  toasts  will  owe  to 
jou  their  beauty,  aod  new  wiU  their  fame. 
"I  am.  Sir. 
"  Tour  moat  vbadisot,  bumbU  Serrant, 


Ho.  349.]    THURSDAY,  APBIL  10,  1712. 

MuliBu*  huu]  oiiwl,  l>thl  nutoi : 
la  terum  m«Bi  pnma  riiii,  aalma 

nrt»  huBT  tbn  koHth  tbalr  nc 
Wbo  UMt  uroHt  huT,  Ih.  Iw  of  di. 
Una  ttfj  no  can*  Itor  tUi  ball  boiq  m>. 
But  nuh  DBdiuntail  am  th>  potntnl  Mcsl. 
PntTOb  sppmaDfatoff  fa^  hu  brvTtlj  nm 
1e  qian  thit  lib  wEkh  uut  so  non  ntum. 


e  afSicted  father 
the  best  of  my  memory,  ai  follows  : — That  he 
•faoold  consider  denth  had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon 
hia  son's  character,  and  placed  liiin  out  of  the 
reach  of  rice  and  infamy:  that,  while  hu  lived,  he 
was  still  within  the  possibility  of  tailing  nw&y 
from  viitoe,  and  losing  the  fame  of  which  lie  wu 
posscMed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's  reputation, 
and  delermines  it  as  pM>d  or  bad. 

"This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason 
why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  oul 
into  a  man's  praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dunt. 
While  he  is  capable  of  changing,  wo  may  be 
forced  to  retract  our  opinions.  Ho  may  forfeit  the 
, — iivt-dofhim.  and  I 


an^  man  cannot  be  called 

neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  v 

before  tha  conclusion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epa 
das.  beinx  asked  wbellier  Cliabrias,  Iplncr 
ha  himself,  deserved  most  to  be  esteemed? 
must  first  see  us  die,"  saith  he,   "before    that 
queation  can  tie  answered." 

As  then  is  not  a  more  melancholy  considera- 
tion to  a  good  Qiaii  than  his  being  obnoxious  to 
Btich  a  change,  so  there  in  notliiug  more  glorious 
tban  In  keep  up  a  uniformity  in  his  sctiuiis,  and 
prawrve  the  bisuty  of  his  character  tu  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  lo 
the  winding  up  of  a  well. written  play,  where  the 
principal  persons  still  act  in  character,  whaterer 
the  fata  is  which  Ihny  nndwga.    Thi 


great  peraon  in  the  Grecian  or  Ron 
whose  death  has  not  been  remarked  U| 
other,  and  censured  or  ap 
cording  to  the  genius  or  principles  ol 
ho  has  doseaiited  on  it.  Monsieur 
mond  is  very  particular  in  setting  to 
'  icy  and  courage  of  Pelninina  Arijiti 
moments,  and  thinks  he  discover 
greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolutio' 
deathof  Seneca, Cato.or3ucrates.  The 
iion  bnt  tliis  polite  autlior's  aflectalioi 
ing  singular  lu  bis  remarks,  and  maki 
les  which  had  escaped  the  observatio 
threw  him  Into  this  course  of  reSectioi 
nerit  that  he  died  in  the  sar 
temper  in  which  he  lived;  but  as  his  I 


Sieea  of  natural  carelessness  and  leviti 
urtitnde.  The  resolution  of  Bocraie 
.'rom  very  different  motives,  the  consc 
well-spent  life, and  the  prospectof  aha 
If  the  ingenious  author  aiJore-menti< 
pleased  witli  gayety  of  humor  in  a  dj 

ight  have  found  a  much  nobler  insli 

ir  countryman  Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was 
enlii^niiig  his  ordinary  discourses  v 
pleasantry ;  and  as  Erasmus  tells 
epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  partJi  < 
second  Democritua. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religior 
apected  as  a  inaityr  by  tliot  side  fir  T 


last.  He  maintained  the  same  chc 
heart  upon  the  scaffold  which  he  usei 
his  tabfei  and  upon  laying  his  bead  i 
gave  instances  of  that  good  humor  w 
had  always  entertained'  liis  friends 
ordinary  occurrences.  His  death  Wl 
with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  ii 
or  affected.  He  did  not  iook  upon  ihi 
head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstanc 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  dispc 
mind;  and  as  he  diiS  under  a  fixet 
hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any 
gree  of  sormw  and  conrcm  imnmpei 


he  hod   nothing  i 
deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitat 
example.  Hen's  natural  fears  will 
guard  against  it,  I  rhall  only  i 
what  was  philosophy  in  tliis  extiM 
would  be  freiiay  in  one  who  does  not 
as  well  in  tlie  cheerfulness  of  hia  ten 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  wilh  tl 
a  person  w]io  seems  to  me  to  have  sh 
trepidity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  b 
menta  than  what  we  meet  with  arao 
moat  celebrated  Urceks  and  Romans 
this  insunce  in  the  History  of  the  1 
Portugal,  written  by  the  Abbot  do  1 

of  Mill 

.  T  to  dethroi 
crown  upon  the  head  of  hia  n«p1 
wearing  awaj  with  a  distemper  w] 
knew  was  iucurmble.  However, 
the  reception  of  so  formidable  an  « 
indeed,  ao  far  spent  with  hin  «icV- 
, •  _.»«..^*  •_  n-.>  ..,.1  tha  ^.FW^t. 


the  wholt 
battle  was  i;i*en  :  b 
latal  consequences  that  would  lia] 
nu  and  people,  in  cose  he  vlio\r 
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pal  offiocrSp  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement, 
they  should  conoecl  his  death  from  the  arm^,  and 
that  they  should  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  his 
oorpse  waa  carried,  unacr  the  pretense  of  receiv- 
ing orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  the  battle 
began, he  was  carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his 
army  in  an  open  litter,  as  tncy  stood  drawn  up  in 
array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  in  de- 
fense of  their  religion  and  country.  Findins^  after- 
ward the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was 
▼err  near  his  last  afl|onies,  he  threw  himself  out 
of  nia  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to 
the  charge;  which  afterward  ended  in  a  complete 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no 
aooner  brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  but 
finding  himself  utterly  spent,  he  was  again  re- 

Elaoea  in  his  litter,  where,  layine  his  finger  on 
is  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  ofiicere  who 
stood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in 
that  posture. — L. 


No.  350.]    FRIDAY,  APRIL  11,  1712. 

I  anlnii  elstio  qiuB  rumltur  in  periculin,  d  JimtltilA  Tactl  puf- 
Bstqat  pio  mui  oommodio,  In  vitlo  Mt — ^Tull. 

aleratioa  of  mind  which  if  dioplajed  in  duieerp,  if  it 
wsntf  JoiCioe,  ukI  fl^ta  for  its  own  oonreiucnc^,  if 
vklom. 

OATTinr  Sumy  was  last  ni^ht  at  the  club,  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Ipswicn,  which  his  corre- 
spondent desired  him  to  communicate  to  his  friend 
toe  Spectator.  It  contained  an  account  of  an  en- 
ffagement  between  a  French  privateer,  commanded 
by  one  Dominick  Potticre,  and  a  little  vessel  of 
that  place  laden  with  corn,  the  master  whereof,  as 
I  remember  was  one  Goodwin.  The  Englishman 
defended  himself  witli  incredible  bravery,  and  beat 
off  the  French,  after  having  been  boarded  three  or 
four  times.  The  enemy  stul  came  on  with  greater 
fury,  and  hoped  by  his  number  of  men  to  carry 
the  prise;  till  at  last  the  Englishman,  finding  him- 
self sink  apace,  and  ready  to  perish,  struck ;  but 
the  effect  which  this  singular  gallantry  had  upon 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  was  no  otner  than  an 
nnmanly  desire  of  ven seance  fur  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  in  his  several  attacks.  He  told  the  Ips- 
wich man  in  a  speaking-trumpet,  that  he  would 
not  take  him  aboard,  and  that  he  stayed  to  see 
him  sink.  The  Englinhman  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served a  disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightly 
judged  to  proceed  from  the  disdain  which  the 
ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  inhumanity. 
With  this  hope  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  ap- 
proached the  enemy.  Ho  was  taken  in  by  the 
sailors  in  spite  of  their  commander :  but,  though 
they  received  him  against  his  command,  they 
treated  him,  when  ho  was  in  the  ship,  in  the  manner 
he  directed.  Pottiero  caused  his  men  to  hold 
Goodwin,  while  he  beat  him  with  a  stick,  till  he 
fainted  with  loss  of  blood  and  rage  of  heart;  after 
which  he  ordered  him  into  irons,  without  allow- 
ing him  any  food,  but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the 
men  stole  to  him  under  peril  of  the  like  usage: 
and  having  kept  him  several  days  overwhelmed 
with  the  minery  of  stench,  huncer,  and  soreness, 
he  brought  him  into  Calais.  The  governor  of  tlie 
place  was  soon  acquainted  w^ith  all  that  had 
passed,  dismissed  Potticre  from  his  charge  with 
Ignominy,  and  gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which 
a  man  of  honor  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy 
barbarously  treated,  to  recover  the  imputation  of 
cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of 
many  other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the 
barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  mag- 
nanimity and  courage,  and  argued  that  they  wen 


inseparable;  and  that  courage,  without  rqgaid  t» 
justice  and  humanity,  was  no  other  than  the  fieie^ 
ness  of  a  wild  besat  "A  good  and  truly  boU 
spirit,"  continued  he, "  is  ever  actnated  bj  leaaon, 
and  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  The  affettstion  of 
such  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impudent  Mpecj 
an  overoearing  confidence,  and  a  oertAlB  negli- 
gence of  giving  offense.  This  is  riaible  in  all  tht 
cockinjgr  youths  you  see  about  this  town,  who  an 
noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  preeeiiea  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men  ;  in  a  word,  inseDsible  cf 
all  the  honors  and  decencies  of  bumaa  life.  A 
shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of  merit  clothed 
with  modesty  and  magnanimitr,  and,  in  the  eyai 
of  little  people,  appears  sprigntly  and  ajmeahle: 
while  the  man  of  resolution  and  tme  gallmtiy  ii 
overlooked  and  disregarded,  if  not  deapited. 
There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things;  and  I  bdiers 
what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  oppo- 
sition to  turgid  and  bombast  expression,  msy  gxvi 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty 
is  the  certain  indication  of  a  great  apint,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectation  of  it  He  that  writes  with 
jud^ent,  and  never  rises  into  improper  wannthi, 
manifests  the  true  force  of  ^nius;  in  like  manner, 
he  who  is  ^uict  and  equal  m  all  hia  behavior  is 
supported  in  that  deportment  by  what  we  nay 
call  true  courage.  AlasI  it  is  not  so  easy  s  thing 
to  be  a  brave  man  as  the  unthinkine  put  of  man- 
kind imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  tnat  there  is  ia 
it.  The  privateer  we  were  just^  now  talking  of 
had  boldness  enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  hot  not 
greatness  of  mind  enough  to  admire  the  nme 
quality  exerted  by  that  enemy  in  defending  hisb 
self.    Thus  his  base  and  little  mind  was  whoUy 


taken  up  in  the  sordid  regard  to  the  prise  of  whica 
he  failca,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own  Teasel; 
and  therefore  he  used  an  honest  men,  who  ddted- 
ed  his  own  from  him,  in  the  manner  as  he  would 
a  thief  that  should  rob  him. 

"He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  consider,  tnat  one  ease  would  hi 
laudable,  and  the  other  criminal.  Malice,  raneor, 
hatred,  vengeance,  are  what  tear  the  breasts  of 
mean  men  in  fight ;  but  fame,  gloir,  oonquestikdi- 
sires  of  opportunities  to  pardon  ana  oblige  theirep- 
posers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minda  of  the  gaUant* 
The  captain  end^  his  discourse  with  a  apeeiBm 
of  his  book-learning ;  and  gave  ua  to  undcntaad 
that  he  had  read  a  French  author  on  the  sobiMl 
of  justness  in  point  of  gallantry.  "  I  lore^"  laid 
Mr.  Sentry,  "  a  critic  who  mixes  the  roles  of  life 
with  annotations  upon  writers.  My  snthor," 
added  he,  "  in  his  discourse  upon  epic  peitiy» 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  aame  qnsuly  of 
courage  drawn  in  the  two  different  chanclvt  of 
Tumus  and  iEneaa.  He  makes  courage  ths  chirf 
and  greatest  ornament  of  Tumua;  bnt  in  Amm 
are  many  others  which  outshine  it ;  among  thi 
rest,  that  of  piety.  Tumus  ia,  therefore,  all  aksg 
painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostentation,  his  Itt- 
^age  haughty  and  vain-glorioua,  as  placing  Ui 
Honor  in  the  manifestation  of  hiayaior:  JCdM 
speaks  little,  is  slow  to  action,  and  ahows  oolys 
sort  of  defensive  courage.  If  equipage  and  ad* 
dress  make  Tumus  appear  more  courageous  thai 
JEneas,  conduct  and  success  proye  drorsa 
valiant  than  Tumus."— T. 


No.  351.]    SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  171i. 

In  te  omnii  domni  fnrWnsU  venombtt. 

Tow.  Ma^  ^  Ml 
On  tliM  tli«  fivtoiiM  of  ofor  boow  rtiiiiit 

Ir  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroie  pocai 
which   have   appeared    in  the  world,  we  mtif 
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oWrvo  that  they  are  built  upon  very  slight  founda- 
tions. Uoiuer  lived  near  .wO  yean  after  the  Tro- 
jan war ;  and,  as  the  writiuK  uf  history  was  not 
then  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well 
suppuse  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  itlysses 
had  brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to  his 
knowledge ;  though  there  is  no  question  but  he 
has  wrought  into  his  two  poems  such  of  their 
remarkable  adventures  as  were  still  talked  of 
among  his  eotemporaries. 

The  story  of  iEncas,  on  which  Virgil  founded 
hia  poeoi,  was  likewise  yery  bare  of  circum- 
stances»  and  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opp<^- 
tunitv  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving 
a  full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  how- 
eveTj  that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his 
fable,  the  principal  particulars,  which  were  gene- 
rally believed  among  the  Romans,  of  ^neas's 
Tovage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgement  of  the 
whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  tlie  ancient  his- 
toriani,aiid  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
in  Dionysius  Halicarnassus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's 
fable  with  relation  to  this  liistory  of  JSneas,  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this 
light,  so  far  as  regards  my  present  puquise. 
VThucver  looks  into  the  abriagement  above-men- 
tioned, will  find  that  the  character  of  iEneas  is 
filled  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious 
observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions. 
Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  his  character  in  the 
person  of  iEneas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his 
poem  to  tho5<e  particular  prophesies  which  he 
found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and  tradition. 
The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came 
down  to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more  na- 
tural, agreeable,  or  surprising.  I  believe  very 
many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous 
pro^esy  which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to 
the  Trojans  in  the  third  book;  namely,  that  be- 
fore they  had  built  their  intende<l  city  tney  should 
be  reduced  by  hunger  to  cat  their  very  tables. 
Bnt,  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  history  of  J£neas,  they  will  think  the 
poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The 
nistorian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  that  a 
prophetess  had  foretold  iGiieas,  he  should  take 
his  voyage  westward,  till  his  companions  should 
eat  their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  wen>  eating  their  flesh 
upon  cakes  of  bread  for  want  of  other  conve- 
nienees,  they  afterward  fed  on  the  cakes  thorn- 
.selves ;  ^po^  which  one  of  the  company  said 
merrily,  "We  are  eating  our  tabless"  Thoy  im- 
inefiiately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historian,  and 
concludttl  the  prophesy  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  par- 
ticular in  the  history  of  ifiueas,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  with  how  much  judgment  he  has 
qvialified  it,  and  t<iken  off  everything  that  might 
have  appttanfl  improper  for  a  passage  in  a  heroic 
pffcrn.  The  pniphetess  who  foretells  it  is  a  hungry 
narpy.  as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is  young 
Ascaiiius. 


Heiu  etkm  iimimm  eoDiumiiniu!  inquit  lolufl. 

Jtif^  tU,  110. 

8ee,  we  dtroor  the  platef  on  which  we  feed. 

DSTDBT. 

I 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  | 
cnouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  : 
%jiy  other  of  the  eompany.  I  ara  apt  to  think  | 
thil  thf.  changing  of  the  Trajan  fleet  into  water-  j 
tay  mphs,  whiclk  is  the  most  violent  madiine  in  the  I 


whole  iEneid,  and  has  given  offense  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way. 
Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation,  pre- 
mises, that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared 
incredible,  but  that  it  was  justified  by  tradition. 
What  further  confirms  me  that  this  change  of  the 
fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  i£neas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the 
same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the  hea- 
then mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have  con- 
sidered the  fable  of  the  iEneid  in  this  light,  and 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on  which  it  was 
founded  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which  appear 
the  most  exceptionable.  1  hope  the  length  of  this 
reflection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the 
curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's 
poem  is  still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad 
or^neid.  The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to 
insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his 
fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider, is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  serpent  was 
more  subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field ;  that  he 
tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit: 
that  she  was  overcome  by  this  temptation,  and 
that  Adam  foUwed  her  example.  From  these  few 
particulars,  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances 
among  so  many  beautiful  and  natural  fictions  of 
his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks  like  a  com- 
ment upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a 
full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is 
only  in  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on 
this  consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposition 
and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story 
in  it.  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in 
the  whole  poem.  Satan's  traversing  the  globe, 
and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the 
sun.  who  had  1)eforc  detected  him,  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  imaginations  with  which  he  introduces 
this  his  second  series  of  adventures.  Havincp 
examined  the  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found 
out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  his  pur- 

Sosc,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise;  and,  to  avoid 
isoovory,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran 
under  the  c^rden,  and  rises  up  again  throujo^h  a 
foimtain  that  i.^sued  from  it  oy  the  tree  of^life. 
The  poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice, 
Bpi>aks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own  person, 
and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part 
of  his  work  with  manners  and  characters. 'intro- 
duces a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  a^'nt,  who  was 
tints  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man.  He  is 
then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden, 
under  the  n^semlilance  of  a  mist,  in' order  to  find 
out  that  creature  in  which  he  designed  to  tempt 
our  first  parents.  This  description  nas  something 
in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising  : 

So  Miylnie.  thrr*ii(!h  eiich  tlilrket  dank  or  dry, 

Like  A  )>tnik  mint  Inw  rm*iiin^.  liohH<i  nn 

HiK  mi«lTii);l:t  i-t'&n-h.  whore  iHX>nriit  lie  nii|:ht  And 

The  fieri lont :  hint  fiirt  ^h'<>plnir  rtxm  ho  fhund 

In  labvriiitlt  of  many  %  round  Belf-rolI'd. 

IIU  hrjul  the  uiiilrt,  well  Ftur'd  with  nulitile  wilmu 

The  author  afterward  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a 
divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of 
nature.  He  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was 
cursed,  as  a  great  altar  breathing  out  its  incense 
from  all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savor 
to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator:  to  which  he  a^ds  • 
noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  oiKning  {Jbfif 
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moming  worahip,  ind  filling  ap  tlie  oniyerMl  etm- 
cerl  of  pimite  and  adontioD: 


Mow  wtam  a  nend  Ur^I  Imsui  to  dawn 

Id  Bdm  on  tho  hamkl  flowen,  that  braath*d 

Tbdr  mominc  inoenM;  whon  all  ihlnn  that  breatho 

Jnm  tbm  oaru't  great  altar  Mod  ap  lUeiit  pnlM 

IVi  tbo  Cnator,  and  his  noatriU  fill 

With  friateftil  nnell :  forth  cama  the  haman  pair, 

And  Joln'd  their  Tocal  worship  to  their  choir 

Of  creatorei  wanting  voice 

The  diipute  vbich  followB  between  our  two  first 
pareots  is  represented  with  great  art.  It  proceeds 
from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  passion,  and 
is  roanaffed  with  reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is 
such  a  dispute  as  we  maj  suppose  might  ha^e 
happened  in  Paradise,  had  men  c«>ntinu^  happy 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  tne 
moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dis- 
course, and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  can- 
not but  take  notice  of.  That  force  of  love  which 
the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  describes  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last 
8iUurday*8  paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine 
instances;  as  in  those  fond  re^rds  he  casts  to- 
ward Eve  at  her  parting  from  him: 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  parsu'd 
Delighted,  but  deeiiing  more  her  stay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engased 
To  be  rstnm'd  by  noon  amid  the  bow*r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her 
abience: 


-Adam  the  while, 


Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wore 

Of  oholoest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 

Iler  tresses,  and  her  rural  labors  crown,  ^ 

As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  mral  queen. 

Great  foy  he  promb'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solaoe  in  hnr  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to 
perish  with  ner,  rather  than  to  live  without  her: 


-Some  cursed  flraud 


Of  enemy  hatli  iM^uil'd  thee,  yet  unknown. 
Atkl  nte  with  thee  hath  ruln'd;  for  with  thee 
(Vrtalu  my  resolution  is  to  die: 
How  rmn  I  live  without  thee?    Uow  foreoro 
Thy  sweet  oonrersr  and  Iots  so  dearly  Join'd, 
To  live  again  In  th«'se  wild  woods  forlorn  f 
Should  Ood  create  another  Ere,  and  1 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  nerer  fhnn  my  heart:  no,  no!  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me;  fleeh  of  fledi, 
Done  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  (h>m  thy  stats 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  blin  or  woe  I 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  prepara- 
tion to  it,  arc  animated  witn  the  same  spirit  as  the 
ctincluHJon,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

Th«  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by 
thu  ti* miner,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from 
hur  huN(»Hiid,  the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature 
which  ar»  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story, 
with  Its  gradual  and  regular  promss  to  the  fatal 
cataetrophe,  anj  ho  very  rcinarkablc,  that  it  would 
bo  KUiicrAuuuH  to  point  out  their  respective  beau- 
lius 

I  havi)  avoi(Io<l  mentioning  any  particular  simi- 
Utudva  ill  iiiy  nunarks  on  this  great  work,  because 
I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my 
papvr  uu  the  tirHt  book.  Th«*re  is  one,  however, 
Ui  thid  ^tart  of  the  ptumi,  which  I  shall  here  quote, 
%tk  it  iM  not  only  \i*ry  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of 
any  iu  thtt  whole  poem;  I  mean  that  where  the 
tcrpuut  is  deaoribeci  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his 
prio^,  auiiuated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting 
m\o  to  h«r  destruction,  white  Adam  was  at  too 
gtmi  A  diatMM  ftom  h<  v  hit  aaaiat- 


These  sereral  particnlan  m  all  cf  Oi 
wrought  into  the  following  nmilitoda: 


Hopaalinifai, 
as  whan  a 


Brightens  his 

Oompaot  of  nnctnoas  t^ot,  wUch  tkie 
Oondenses,  and  the  cold  enTinms  rooad,' 
Kindled  through  agitatfton  to  a  flsMs, 
(Which  oft,  they  say.  soma  evil  nUt 
Ilorering  and  biasing  with  dduiva  Ugh!, 
Misleads  th'  *iw*j  nicht  waaderer  flroB  Ui  wm 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oil  thnni^  pood  or  pe^ 
^      There  swaUow*d  ap  and  lost,  horn  waaeat  iv. 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pkasnre,  widi 
those  transient  fiushings  of  gailt  and  joy,  ihi 
the  poet  represents  in  oor  first  pazeola  upoa  i 
ing  the  foroidden  fniit,  to  those  flagging  of  mI 
damps  of  sorrow,  and  mntual  accnsatioat  «■ 
succeed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderfal  ii 
gi nation,  and  described  in  veij  natursl  m 
inents. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  .£neid,  jicUri 
that  fatal  temptation  which  mined  her,  Viigilli 
us  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavena  were  filled  «i 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howkdip 
the  mountain  tops.  Hilton,  in  the  same  poM 
spirit,  has  descnbed  all  nature  as  dittuM^ 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit: 

So  saying,  her  rssh  hand  in  eril  hoar. 


Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  aams  (■%% 
whole  creation  appears  a  second  time  ia  mum 
sions: 


-He  sempled  not  to ' 


Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deerfr^ 
But  fondly  orercome  with  female  cb 
Karth  trembled  fhun  her  entraUs,  u 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  eeoood  i 
Sky  lowVd,  and  muttering  thonder,  i 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  A. 

As  all  nature  suflered  by  the  ffuilt  rfflg  j^ 
parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouUeandeNil^ 
tion  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  onlj tfl"^ 
gies,  but  as  marks  of  her  sympathisiAgiowH 
of  man.  ^ 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  ^^'^ij? 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact copyc^Aa^ 
tween  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  ^p^^lS 
Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  t*  iff 
which  she  haa  received  from  Venus;  «P*  j 
he  tells  her,  that  she  appeared  moro  clitfgi* 
desirable  than  she  had  ever  done  ^^4^2 
when  their  loves  were  at  the  hi^ssl  **'S 
afterward  describes  them  as  reposing osJ^J 
of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced  undfr  **i5 
of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and  tfc>  W9 
and  concludes  his  description  with  tkflf  '^ 
asleep.  jjWm 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  tli  "^Q 
passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  vitk  ^^ 
speech  to  Eve: 

For  never  did  thy  boauty  since  the  dsf 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adocvi 
With  all  perfections,  so  Inflame  myssotf 
With  ardor  to  ei\Joy  thee,  lUivr  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  Tirtuoos  trca 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  ort9        'jA 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  nndentood  a 

Of  Ere,  whose  eye  darted  contagioaa  tn. 
Her  hand  he  seised,  and  to  a  shady  bsBk^_„ 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  cailoev^' 
He  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowers  were  thi  «mA 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth.  Earth's  fkwsheict  softofthf. 
There  tbey  their  fill  of  love  and  h>va'fe«ip«t 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  thaaa^ 
The  solaoe  of  their  sin,  till  dairy  daif 
Oppressed  tham. 
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lo  poet  seciiM  to  have  eTor  studied  Homer 
or  to  have  more  resembled  him  in  the  freat- 
r  genius,  than  Miltoii,  I  think  I  flhouUfhave 
but  a  Terj  imperfect  account  of  his  beautif^s, 
d  not  observed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
look  like  parallels  in  these  two  ^rcat  au- 
I  might,  m  the  course  of  these  criticisms, 
jUcen  notice  of  many  particular  lines  and 
aions  which  are  translated  from  the  Greek 
but  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared 
inute  and  over  curious,  I  have  purposely 
d  them.  The  greater  incidents,  however, 
it  only  set  off  by  being  shown  in  the  same 
with  several  of  the  vimo  nature  in  Homer, 
r  that  means  may  be  also  guarded  against 
rils  of  the  tasteless  or  ignorant. — ^L. 


o.  353.]    MONDAY,  APRIL  14. 1712. 

-81  ad  honetutem  luUI  ramiu,  ea  aat  aola  expetenda 
tot  eertc  omnl  pondera  gnriot  est  babonda  qaam  n- 
fcnia.— Tdil. 


It  made  for  hooeety,  either  It  if  noleljr  to  be  lought,  or 
Inly  to  be  eetimated  much  more  highly  than  all  other 


LL  HoinTcoMB  was  complaining  to  me  yester- 
liat  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so  altered 
te  years,  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  at  a  loss 
Mtter  to  start  a  discourse,  as  well  as  unable 
lU  in  with  the  talk  he  g|enerally  meets  with. 
I  takes  notice,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under 
■ID  which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
Uue  not  mentioned!  b^  any  satirist,  or  mor- 
K  in  any  age.  **  Men,'  said  he, "  grow  kna  ves 
Kr  than  they  ever  did  since  the  creation 
Je  World  before."  If  you  read  the  tragedies 
Mlftit  a^,  you  find  the  artful  men,  and  per- 
'  of  intrigue,  are  advanced  very  far  in  years, 
^3^oiul  the  pleasures  and  sallies  of  youth; 
•<>*  Will  observes,  that  the  youns  have  taken 

*  ^ioes  of  the  aged,  and  you  shall  have  a  man 
'*-*nd- twenty,  crafty,  udse  and  intriguing, 
!*kauned  to  overreach,  cosen,  and  MguiTe 
|«Qd  adds,  that  till  about  the  latter  end  of 
^Harles's  reign  there  was  not  a  rascal  of  any 
^^e  under  forty.  In  the  places  of  resort  for 
"^^tion,  you  now  hear  nothing  but  what  re- 
^  the  improving  men's  fortunes,  without  re- 
^  the  methods  toward  it.  This  is  so  f&shion- 
*^^  young  men  form  themselves  upon  a 
^  Mnect  of  everything  that  is  candid, 
^*  ana  worthy  of  true  esteem ;  and  affect 
^«t  worse  than  they  are,  by  acknowledging, 
'^  feneral  turn  of  mind  and  4i<)course,  that 
^^  Dot  any  remaining  value  for  true  honor 
*Oae«ty;  preferring  the  capacity  of  being 
^  gain  their  ends,  to  the  merit  of  dcspisini; 
^Qds  when  they  come  in  competiton  with 
^pnesty.  All  this  is  duo  to  the  very  silly 
T*^  generally  prevails,  of  being  valued  for 
*^lity  of  carrying  their  point;  in  a  word,  from 
^i^iiion  that  shallow  ana  inexperienced  people 
!^n  of  the  short-lived  force  or  cunning,  but 
^t  before  I  enter  upon  the  various  faces  which 

•  Covered  with  artince,  puts  on  to  impose  upon 
'^thinking,  produce  a  great  authority  for  as- 
^.  that  nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuity* 
^y  lasting  gowi  effect,  even  upon  a  man's 
^  and  interest. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of 
Mnoee,  and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  • 
f  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure  sincerity 
itter;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or 

i  to  be  hsre  oMd  fbr  IngeanoaaaaH. 


seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  he 
thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  Quality  as  he  pre- 
tends to?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble  is  to 
Sut  on  the  ap[>earance  of  some  real  excellency, 
ow  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem 
to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Beside,  that  it  is  many  times  aa 
troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretense  of  a  good 
(Quality,  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labor  to  seem  to  have  it  is 
lost.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  painting, 
which  a  skillful  eye  will  easily  discern  from  native 
beauty  and  complexion. 

"  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will 
always  be  endeavoring  to  return,  and  will  peep 
out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  There- 
fore if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good« 
let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will 
appear  to  everybody's  satisfaction;  so  that  upon 
all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly 
as  to  the  affairs  of  tnis  world,  integrity  has  many 
advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer 
and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world :  it  has  less  trouble  and  oifll- 
culty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of  danger 
and  hazard  in  it;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest 
way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight 
line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts 
of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  effectual  ana  serviceable  to  tliem  that  use 
them;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use,  and 
the  more  and  loneer  any  man  practiceth  it,  the 
greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  re- 

Eutation,  and  encouraging  tnose  with  whom  he 
ath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  an  uuspeakid)le  advantage 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

"Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near  at 
hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop 
out  before  we  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  trouble- 
some, and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it 
good.  It  is  like  a  building  upon  a  false  founda> 
tion,  which  constantly  stands  in  need  of  props  to 
sliore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more  chargeable 
than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first 
upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is 
firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  notliine  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it,  and,  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery;  of  which  the  crafiy  man 
is  always  in  danger;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walkst 
in  the  dark,  all  nis  pretenses  are  so  transparent, 
that  he  that  runs  may  read  them ;  he  is  the  last 
man  that  finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and  while 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  hf 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

"Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  roost  com- 
pendious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for 
the  speedy  dispatch  of  business  ;  it  creates  confi- 
dence in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the 
labor  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an 
issue  in  few  wonls.  It  is  like  traveling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  wliich  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner 
to  his  ioumev's  end  than  byways,  in  which  men 
often  lose  tnemselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever 
convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falseliood 
and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  bring[s  a 
man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks 
truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means  honest- 
ly. When  a  num  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation 
of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  faslt;  i&4  itfiA&^xi^'w^ 
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Uien  neiTv  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  hltfe^ 
hood. 

"  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath,  in 
his  grvat  viiidom,  hid  from  mm  of  false  and  dis- 
honest minds  the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth 
and  integrity  to  the  prosperity  even  of  our  world- 
ly affairs  :  these  men  arc  so  ^lindcni  by  their  cov- 
atousnoss  and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  \fe- 
yond  a  preaent  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize 
apon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect;  they 
eannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  consequences  of 
a  8tf?ady  inte^ritv.  and  the  vast  benefit  and  advan- 
ta^l^  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but 
this  sort  of  men  wirte  and  clear-sighted  enough  to 
discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out'of  any  love  to  honwty  and  vir- 
tue, but  with  a  crafty  diesign  to  pminotc  and  ad- 
yance  more  effi'Cluafly  their  own  interests;  and 
therefore  the  justice  of  the  Divine  Providence  has 
kid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  eyes, 
that  bad  men  might  not  be  on  equal  ti>rms  with 
the  just  and  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked 
doaitfnH  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

"Indeeici,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the 
world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion 
to  converse  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need 
their  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great 
matter  (Mix^aking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this 
world)  ii  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once, 
and  ventured  it  at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  con- 
tinue in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  advantage 
of  conversation  while  he  is  in  it.  let  him  make 
use  of  tiuth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions; for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and  hold  out 
to  the  end:  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and 
integritv  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him 
out  to  the  last."— T. 


No.  333]    TUESDAY,  APRIL  15,  1712. 

In  tonui  lalH>r Vibu.,  (ieiirg.  I  v.  C. 

l%i>u^h  low  the  iiut(jcct  U  deverrei*  our  paliii>. 

Thk  pt.'ntlem.iii  who  obliges  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon 
education,  has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter: — 

••Sib. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  killer 
upon  the  education  of  youth.  *In  my  la>t  I  gave 
you  my  thoug^hts  upon  some  particular  tusks, 
which  I  conceived  it  might  not  Ik^  amiss  to  mix 
with  their  usual  exercisi's.  in  order  to  give  them 
an  early  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shall  in  this  pro- 
pose !M)me  others,  which  I  fancy  might  contribute 
to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  the  world,  and  enable 
them  to  make  their  way  in  it. 

"  The  dt^sign  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it.  either 
to  render  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself, 
and  tfach  him  to  support  solitude  with  pleasure; 
or,  if  hi>  is  not  bi»rn  to  an  estate,  to  supiily  that 
defer!,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing one  A  jNTson  who  applies  himself  to  loam- 
ing  Willi  till*  first  <»f  these  views,  may  Ik»  said  to 
Study  fur  ornntm>nt;  as  he  who  proposes  to  him- 
self the  swoufl,  ])ropc'rly  studies  for  use.  The 
one  diH'i4  ii  to  raiiMj  ninisfflf  a  fortune;  the  other, 
to  Sft  off  tluit  which  he  is  already  possessed  of. 
But  n*  far  th'»  irn'slrr  part  of  mankind  are  included 
in  thi'  latii-r  rlnnu.  |  nIiiiH  only  propose  some 
nethiHU  at  im'si-nt  for  ih»»  service  or  such  who 
eapecT  to  nilvnnri>  thenmelveH  by  their  learning. 
1b  order  to  whirh  1  dhnll  priMuisM,  tliat  many  more 
Mtat»>«  harp  bcfu  niM^uii-pil  by  lit! In  accomplish- 
raent*  thnn  bv  fxtinniiiiiiiirv  ones;  those (pialities 
which  n>5ik*' th»' trn»n«e«i!  Hiimip  in  the  eye  of  the 
wvrM.  not  Umuit  sKnys  ihi-  iini«t  u«<>rul  in  them- 
M*hTS,  nr  the  ni«mt  m\vAn\K^<  'f  ownen. 


"  The  posts  which  rvqniie  men  of  shiniai;  nd 
uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are  tnwmj 
few,  that  many  a  ffreat  g«uim  goes  out  of  As 
world  without  ever  having  had  an  opportnni^tl 
exert  itself;  whereas  persons  of  ordinary  eawr- 
ments  meet  with  occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  nd 
capacities  every  day  in  the  commoD  occnntHH 
of  life. 

"I  am  acquainted  with  two  persona  who  VHt 
formerly  school-fellows,*  and  naye  besa  gssl 
friends  ever  since.  One  of  them  was  not  o^r 
thought  an  impenetrable  blockhead  at  school,  M 
still  msintaiued  his  reputation  at  the  onivmib; 
the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  aad  fti 
most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which  Ii 
was  a  member.  The  man  of  ffenias  ia  at  pnsirt 
buried  in  a  country  parsoniiffc  of  eiffhtscore  pooail 
a-year;  while  the  other,  vi£h  the  bare  ahiutkirf 
a  common  scrivener,  has  got  an  estate  of  shost  i 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

1  fancy,  from  what  I  haye  aaid,  it  win 


appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  m  wealthy  citui^ 
whether  or  no  he  oueht  to  wian  his  sod  nodi  Ii 
a  great  genius:  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  wIUh 


is  more  absurd  than  to  give  m  lad  the  edi 

one.  whom  nature  has  not  fayored  with  siijpv 

ticular  marks  of  distinction. 

"  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  graraaMr-selMb 
is,  that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to  worts  if 
genius;  whereas  it  would  be  far  mofe  advaii^ 
geous  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  bs  Hi^ 
such  little  practical  arts  and  acienees  as  do  art* 
Quire  any  great  share  of  parts  to  Im  maslvrf 
tiiem,  and  yet  may  come  often  into^layi 
the  course  of  a  man's  life. 

"  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  ^ 
I  have  known  a  man  contract  a  frieDdahm  wilfc  I 
minister  of  state  upon  cutting  a  dial  ia  mivf» 
dow;  and  remember  a  clergyman  who  got  sasrf 
the  best  benefices  in  the  west  of  Englud,  bf  i* 
ting  a  country  gentleman's  aflhirs  insomenmi 
and  i;iving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his  eststei 

"  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  caaoot  1^ 
bear  mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of  ottil 
every  station  of  life,  and  which,  methinki.  f*ij 
master  should  teach  his  scholars;  I  mean  tke*l^ 
ting  of  English  letters.    To  this  end,  iutod  d 
peq)lexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  theiBei,B' 
verses,  there  might  be  a  punctual  coiTBtuuiiiksf 
established  between  two  boys,  who  migat  art* 
any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or  bt  aUoM   / 
sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  their  own  ftod^   ^ 
and  communicate  to  each  other  whatem  toli   . 
they  thought  fit,  provided  neither  of  ttafW 
failed  at  the  appointed  time  to  answorhifCd*  , 
pondent's  letter. 

"  1  lx>lieve  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  thit  ^f  i 
nerality  of  boys  would  find  themaelvet  ■** 
vaiitagud  by  iliis  custom,  when  thevcoatjjij 
men,  than  by  all  theGreelc  and  Latin  tlieir ad* 
can  teach  them  in  seven  or  ei^ht  yeari.        _, 

"  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  '"■V^'JJJI 
persons,  who,  while  they  are  sdmiring  tit  V| 


of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  want  phiaaww  "^ 
themselves  on   the   most  common  otii*** 
have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these  ^''^jSC 
which  would  have  been  deservedly  IwgWf 
a  common  attorney.  ^^ 

*•  Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  csnuot^"^ 
counts  and  short-hand,  which  are  lew^^ 
little  pains,  and  very  properly  come  into tk«^ 

•  Swift  and  Mr.  Strmiford,  •  mexQbant  «  Slnl*!!)'!!« 
a  plum,  and  in  now  lending  the  govemaMnt  4tiW'*j.i 
were  cdaratod  together  at  the  iuim  frbool  lad  vbSM' 
Swift'd  Wo-*'-  •"•  xxil,  p.  10,  cr,  groy  Bawrti*^^ 
warda^* 
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arts  as  I  hare  been  here  recommend- 

iBt  doubtless,  Sir,  observe,  that  I  hare 
ieflr  insisted  upon  these  things  for 
M  do  not  appear  to  have  anything  ez- 

iu  their  natural  talents,  and  conse- 
i  not  qualified  for  the  finer  parts  of 
ei  I  believe  I  might  carry  this  matter 
r,  and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of 
sometimes  occasion  for  these  little  ac-  '; 
,  to  be  as  it  were  the  forerunners  of  his 
0  introduce  him  into  the  world. 

is  full  of  examples  of  persons  who, 
f  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  have 
d  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favor  ! 
n  by  these  trivial  accomplishments;  as  j 
te  gentleman,  in  some  of  our  modem 
lakes  his  first  advances  to  his  mistress 
disguise  of  a  painter  or  a  dancing- 

ference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius  these 

0  many  accomplishments,  which  in 
!  essentials;  the  one  diverts  himself 
the  other  works  at  them.  In  short.  I 
ft  great  genius  with  these  little  addi- 
e  same  light  as  I  regard  the  Grand 
ho  is  obliged,  bv  an  express  command 
ran,  to  learn  ana  practice  some  handi- 

though  I  need  not  to  have  gone  for 
B  further  than  Germany,  where  several 
ave  voluntarily  done  the  same  thing. 
e  last  workedf  in  wood:  and  I  have 
)  are  several  handicraft  works  of  his 
be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned, 
•t  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
at  any  disgrace  to  his  profession.* 

1  not  be  thought,  by  anything  I  have 
against  improviuj^  a  boy's  genius  to 

pitch  it  can  oe  carried.  What  I  would 
show  in  this  essay  is,  that  there  may 
taken  to  make  learning  advantageous 
meanest  capacities. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  1712. 

lam  bumtoIr  TirtuUbaii  nttvn 
•uporcilium Juv.,  Sat  ▼!,  1G9. 

fDftl  Tirtues  h*nlly  can  be  bt>me, 
■0  thej  are  with  miperciliuiu  worn. 

rAToa, 

ve  in  some  of  your  discourses  described 
f  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper 
;be  ape,  the  coquftte,  and  niaiiy<)tlierH; 
you  nave  never  yet  said  anything  of  a 
k  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage 
their  indiscreet  and  un5k.>asonable  in- 
of  the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occa- 
!  professes  she  in  what  nobody  ought 
e  is;  and  hi-trays  the  lalior  bhe  is  put 
bat  she  ought  to  l>e  with  cheerfulness 
f.  She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies 
e  of  the  diversions  of  it,  with  a  con- 
ation how  insipid  all  things  in  it  are 
e  is  never  herself  hut  at  church;  there 
■8  her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  her 
that  I  have  fn^quently  seen  her  pray 
of  breath.  Wliile  other  young  ladies 
le  are  dancing,  or  placing  at  questions 
aids,  she  reads  aloud  in  her  closet.  She 
ve  is  ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial; 
eaka  of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to 

BM  of  Omt  Fiter  la  atill  more  recent,  and  more 


another  with  too  much  bitterness  for  one  that  had 
no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it.  If  at 
any  time  ane  sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addresses  to 
his  mistress,  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  cry,  'What  nonsense  is  that  fool  talking! 
Will  the  bell  never  riu^  for  prayers  ? '  We  have 
an  eminent  lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  countir, 
who  pretends  to  amusements  very  much  above  toe 
rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a  white  shock- 
dog  with  bells,  under  her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or 
dormouse  in  her  pocket,  but  always  an  abridged 

Eiece  of  morality,  to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of 
aing  observed.  When  she  went  to  the  famoua 
ass-race  (which  I  must  confess  was  but  an  odd  di- 
version to  be  encouraged  by  people  of  rank  and 
figure),  it  was  not,  like  other  ladies,  to  hear  those 
poor  animals  bray,  nor  to  see  fellows  run  naked, 
or  to  hear  country  'squires  in  bob>wigs  and  white 
girdles  make  love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry, 
'  Madam,  this  is  dainty  weather/  Thus  she  de- 
scribes the  diversion;  for  she  went  only  to  prar 
heartily  that  nobody  might  be  hurt  in  the  crowd, 
and  to  see  if  the  poor  fellow's  face,  which  was 
distorted  with  grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought 
to  itself  again.  She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but 
covers  her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation 
before  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious  beha- 
vior is  such  an  offense  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  dia- 
paraees  it,  and  makes  virtue  not  only  unaniiable, 
out  iQso  ridiculous.  The  sacred  writings  are  full 
of  reflections  which  abhor  this  kind  of  conduct; 
and  a  devotee  is  so  far  from  promoting  eoodness, 
that  she  deters  others  by  her  example.  Folly  and 
vanity  in  one  of  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  a 
clergyman:  it  does  not  only  debase  him,  but 
makes  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  think 
the  worse  of  religion. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Hotspur. 

"Ma.  Spkotatob, 

**  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  speaking  of  the  behavior  of  their 
young  men  in  the  streets,  says,  'There  was  so 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you  might  at 
soon  have  turned  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue  upon 
you  as  theirs;  and  that  in  all  their  behavior  tney 
were  more  modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed 
upon  her  wedding-night.'  This  virtue,  which  la 
always  subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such  an 
influence  upon  their  courage,  that  in  battle  an 
enemy  could  not  look  them  in  the  face,  and  they 
durst  not  but  die  for  their  country. 

"Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  countenances  of  all  the  young 
fellows  that  pass  by  me  make  me  wish  myself  in 
Sparta:  I  meet  with  such  blustering  airs,  big 
looks,  and  bold  fronts,  that,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those  Gre- 
cians. I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in  specula- 
tion, that  I  understand  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
which  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  me  had  I 
not  corrected  the  testiness  of  old  age  by  philoso- 
phy. There  is  scarce  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  who 
does  nor  tell  me,  with  a  full  stare,  he  is  a  bold 
man :  I  see  several  swear  inwardly  at  me,  without 
any  offense  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  per- 
son :  I  meet  contempt  in  every  street,  expres^sed  in 
different  manners,  by  the  scornful  look,  the  eleva- 
ted eyebrow,  and  the  swelling  nostrils  of  the 
proud  and  prosperous.  The  'prentice  speaks  his 
disrespect  by  an  extended  finger,  and  tne  porter 
by  stealing  out  his  tongue.  IT  a  country  gentle- 
man appears  a  little  curious  in  observing  the  edi- 
fices, signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town, 
who  are  acquainted  with  thee^  objecU,  i\d.\eQ!k»> 
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hiK  nwticitjT.  I  hnre  known  a  fellow  with  a 
burdt'fi  on  hin  head  Meal  a  hand  down  fnim  his 
load,  and  hlilv  twirl  the  cock  of  a  'aquins'a  hat  be- 
hind him:  wMle  the  offemled  person  ia  awearin^. 
or  out  of  countenance,  all  the  wa^-wita  in  the 
highway  are  ^innintr  in  applauMi  of  the  inseni- 
ouH  n>|fiie  that  gave  liim  the  tip,  and  the  follj  of 
him  who  had  not  evea  all  miiiid  hit  head  to  pre- 
vent n^.M-ivinjj  it.  Yh«-!*e  thinjj^  arise  from  a  ge- 
neral affnctatjon  of  smart  ne«R,  wit,  and  courage. 
Wjrhrrlej  Hi »me where  rallies  the  pretensions  this 
way.  bv  making  a  fellow  say, '  Red  breeches  are 
a  ctrrta'in  sign  of  valor;'  and'Oiway  makes  a  man, 
to  lMia»t  hiH  agility,  trip  up  a  bejj^r  on  crutches. 
From  huch  hints  flx^g  a  hpeculation  on  this  sub- 
ject: ill  tlie  meantime.  I  snail  do  all  in  the  power 
of  a  wt*ak  old  ft^llow  in  my  own  defens«*:  f«>r  as 
Diogeiiet,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest  man, 
■ought  for  him  when  it  was  broad  davlight  with 
a  lantern  and  candle,  ho  I  intend  for  the  future  to 
walk  the  Mreets  with  a  dark  lantern,  which  has  a 
convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if  any  man  stares  at  me. 
I  give  fair  warning  that  I  will  clirect  the  light  full 
into  his  eyes.  Thus,  despairing  to  find  men  mo- 
dest, I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade  their  impu- 
cfence. 

**!  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

T.  "  SopHaoat'xiua." 


Kg.  355]    THURSDAY,  APRIL  17. 1712. 

NcNi  •«>  monlad  dlctriBzl  carmiiM  qaenqosm. 

Ovu,  Trlrft.  U,  503 

I  iM'ar  In  ipaU  dlpp'd  my  •OTmoa'd  pen. 
Nor  hnmlMi  the  bold  fnmt  of  thiniwtf  nen. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invec- 
tives upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works,  or  spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person ;  but 
I  lo<ik  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that  I 
have  always  hindered  mv  resentments  from  pro- 
ceeding to  this  eztremftv.  I  once  had  ^one 
throiigli  half  a  satire,  but  Tound  so  many  motions 
of  humanity  rising  in  me  toward  the  persona 
whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into 
the  tire  without  ever  finishing  it.  1  have  been 
angry  enough  to  make  several  little  epicrams  and 
lainfMJons;  and,  after  having  admired  thi-m  a  day 
or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the 
flames.  These  1  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices 
to  humanity,  and  have  received  much  gn>ater  sa- 
tisfartioii  from  the  suppressing  such  performances, 
than  I  (rfuild  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortifica- 
tion tiifv  might  have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  i 
hud  ni  i(1r  tii<*m  public.  If  a  man  has  any  talent 
ill  M'liiiiii^,  ii  nhows  a  go<}d  mind  to  forbear  an- 
kWiMiiig  I'alumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same 
spiML  of  liiiU'rnrNS  in  which  they  are  offea'd.  But 
Mr  hi- II  u  iiiiiii  hn>4  iNfu  at  some  pains  in  making 
Biiiiiiliin  ifturiiN  to  un  enemy,  and  has  the  instru- 
hii'iiin  of  M'voiigt*  in  hiri  hands,  to  let  drop  his 
Mr  I  111  h,  and  ftiillu  his  n 'mmi  tine  n  Is,  seen  iH  to  have 
»oiiii.ihiii^  ill  It  grcuL  and  heroical.  There  is  a 
|i«iiiiriitiii  iiii-rit  ill  nucIi  a  way  of  foi%iving  an 
ithriiivi  «iiil  ihi'  more  vitilcnt  and  unpruvokctl  the 
vttt'i  um:  lui^  Intii,  |lti>  greater  ntill  is  the  merit  of 
hiiu  M  lio  (hiin  liii^ivrH  it. 

I  iii.wi  iiiii  wiih  11  coiihideration  that  is  more 
tiiul^  nkMiii,  iiitd  whiil  iius  lN'lti>r  plt'asi'd  me,  than 
uui-  lu  h|iu-ii-tki».  vihii-h  plutTs  an  eiifuiy  in  a  new 
U^hl,  auil  ^iw^n  Un  u  virw  of  him  altogether  dif- 
(urviil  lioio  thai  ill  uliirli  Wf  ure  used  to  regard 
hiui  The  M'lihii  of  it  IN  as  follows:  "  DtK'sa  man 
[cpio.w-h  ihvu  t'oi  iH'iikg  )iroud  or  ill  iiaturtNl,  envi- 
gu^  !•!  Ciiov'vilfd.  ignorant,  or  di'tractiiig?  Conni- 
Jd  Milh  ih^aclt'  whether  hLi  reproaches  aru  true. 


grasKlioppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  fmBl* 
horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  "Thii^* 
says  the  author,  "was  troubling  himself  l»M 


•  KMrt  Knrli..  mp.  48  and  64.  ed.  Berk^  1«70.  Na 
fTiiere  are  abundant  monaniMita  of  th*  MBrkM^ 
North  Bxitaiu,  whvra  tlivj  are  cnilad  **< 


If  thev  are  not, consider  that  tkoa  at  Mt  thep» 
son  whom  he  reproaches,  bat  tkat  he  reviki  m 
imaginary  being,  and  perfcaps  loves  what  tkii 
really  art',  though  he  hates  what  than  spfMsnikli 
be.  If  his  lepruaches  are  tnie,  if  thoa  art lbt» 
vions,  ill-natured  man  he  takes  tlwc  for.  give  tb^ 
self  another  turn,  become  mi  Id,  a&ble,  and  obfa^ 
ing.  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  natanUy  aem, 
Ufa  reproaches  may  ii|deed  eoDiinoc,  but  thonal 
no  longer  the  pefsun  whom  he  repraadies."* 

I  often  apply  this  rale  to  myself;  and  vkeil 
hear  of  a  satmcal  speech  or  writing  that  is  aiaiA 
at  roe,  I  examine  my  own  hcAit  WMthcr  I  deKm 
it  or  not  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against  my«ICI 
endeavor  to  rectify  ray  conduct  for  the  fntiiR  ii 
those  particulars  which  have  drswn  the  temm 
upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  inreetiTe  be  grotnU 
upon  af^sehood.  I  troable  mysdf  no  fartkihftf 
it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  «f  it  Ii 
signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitioni  MMi 
made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introdoee  n  iflfr 
ginary  character.  Why  should  m  man  be 
of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a  scn 
the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  T  or  sabieet 
to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has 
mitted  the  crime?  This  is  a  piece  of 
which  everjr  one  owes  to  his  own  innncsiiw,  ■! 
witliout  whi''h  it  is  imposaible  for  a  man  cf  Hf 
merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  hinsriCiia 
country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balaac,  in  a  letter  to  ii 
Chancellor  of  France,  who  had  pfevcmsd  thipj^ 
lication  of  a  book  a^nst  him,  naa  the  kXian^ 
words,  which  are  a  liTelr  picture  of  the  gmlMI 
of  mind  so  visible  in  tne  works  of  thai  hAk 
*'if  it  was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  shosU  sitfel 
displeased  with  the  suppreaaion  of  ths  flnt  BU 
that  should  abuse  me;  out  aince  there  aisMM^ 
of  them  to  ipake  a  small  library,  I  am  bm^ 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  tab  # 
light  in  raising  a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  hiifli 
at  me  without  doing  me  any  harm." 

The  autlKir  here  alludes  to  those  muuuiil< 
of  the  eastern  nations,  which  were  nxninliiii  rf 
stones  raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  tiavdai 
that  used  to  cast  every  one  his  atone  spoa  it  ■ 
they  passed  by.    It  is  certain  that  no  moaoB^ 
is  so  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  bf  tt> 
hands  of  envy.    For  my  part,  I  admire  aa  a  ' 
for  such  a  temper  of  ramd  as  enables  hiai  Is 
an  undeserved  reproach  without  rtisi'iiUai 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finest 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  ezplaia  ajvl 
in  relation  to  those  who  have  animadvcrttd  • 
this  paper,  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  I  ktfi 
not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formilsssvK 
I  must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  ktfi 
been  of  very  little  use  to  the  public  had  it  Vms 
filled  with  personal  reflections  and  debsiai;  At 
which  reason  I  never  once  turned  out  of  my  «9 
to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have  te 
made  against  it  bv  envy  or  ignorance.  The  ci^ 
mon  fry  of  scribblers,  who  have  no  other  wwrf 
being  taken  notice  uf  but  by  attacking  whtf  Mi  ' 
gained  some  reputation  in  tne  world,  would ktfi 
furnishcHi  me  with  business  enough,  had  Aff 
found  me  dispos4*d  to  ent4sr  the  lista  with  thm^ 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  BocriliA 
traveler,  who  was  so  pesterud  with   the  wam^ 
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miBiMr  of  mupoM.  Had  he  {mrmed  his  ioturnej 
without  taciiiff  nolic«  of  them,  the  troubleeome 
insects  would  naTo  died  of  themselves  in  a  Teiy 
few  weeks,  sud  he  would  hare  suffered  nothiug 
from  them."— L. 
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-Aptkrintt  qusqiM  dabant  dil, 


Gharior  art  Ulia  homo  quam  lUbL 


-Tba  goda  will  grant 


Jnr^  Sat.  s,  849. 


What  tbcftr  unarrlog  wkdom  aeca  th^  want; 
In  goodnen,  as  In  greatneaa  thej  azoel; 
Akl  that  W6  loT'd  oanaWes  but  half  aa  weU  I 

DtTBSir. 

It  is  owinff  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affectation  of 
ft  certain  seli-exiBtence,  that  the  noblest  motive 
lor  action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man  is  not 
acknowledged  the  glorj  ana  happiness  of  their 
being.  The  heart  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  we 
do  not  let  our  reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive 
rdiffion  as  the  most  honorable  incentive  to  good 
andworthj  actions.  It  is  our  natural  weakness 
lo  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief,  that  if  we  search 
into  our  inmost  thou|i;hts,  we  find  ourselves  wholly 
disinterested,  and  divested  of  anj  views  arising 
from  self-love  and  vain-glorj.  But  however  spirits 
of  a  superficial  matuess  may  disdain  at  first  sight 
to  do  anything,  but  from  a  noble  impulse  in  them- 
selves, without  any  future  regards  in  this  or  any 
other  beiuff ;  upon  stricter  inquiry  they  will  find, 
to  act  worUiilv,  and  expect  to  he  rewarded  only  in 
another  world,  is  as  heroic  a  pilch  of  virtue  as 
human  nature  can  arrive  at.  Ii  the  tenor  of  our 
actions  have  anv  other  motive  than  the  desire  to 
be  pleasing  in  tne  eye  of  the  Deity,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  must  be  more  than  men,  if 
we  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity  and  de- 
piessed  in  adversity.  But  the  Christian  worid  has 
a  Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  suf- 
ferings must  administer  comfort  in  affliction,  while 
the  sense  of  his  power  and  omnipotence  must 
give  them  humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbiadinf  ana  unlovely  con- 
straint with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  reli- 

Sion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct  of 
ypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does  not  carry 
with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great,  worUiy, 
friendlv,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who  sus- 
|>end8  nis  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actions 
till  after  deatn,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who  can 
overlook  hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer,  who 
can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  revengeful 
to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
•ocietT.  Tet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues, 
that  tney  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on 
the  fpvat  catastrophe  of  this  day,*  with  what 
bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must  ne  contemplate 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  his  Deliverer !  When 
his  agonies  occur  to  nim.  how  will  he  weep  to  re- 
flect that  he  has  often  forgot  them  for  the  elance 
of  a  wanton,  fur  tlie  applause  of  a  vain  world,  for 
a  heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures,  which  are  at 
present  aching  sorrows! 

How  pleasiiig  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly 
steps  our  Almighty  Leader  took  in  conducting  us 
lo  nitf  heavenly  inansioudl  In  plain  and  apt  par- 
able, similitude,  and  idlegory,  our  great  Master 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  our  salvation;  but  they 
of  httt  acquaintance,  instead  of  receiving  wha^ 
they  could  not  oppove,  were  offended  at  Uie  pre- 

•Thla  pap«  waa  pobUihad on  Good  Fridaj,  1712. 


sumption  of  bainff  wiser  than  they.  Thay  oonld 
not  raise  thmr  little  ideaa  above  the  conaideration 
of  him,  in  those  circumstances  familiar  to  them, 
or  conceive  that  he,  who  appeared  not  more  terri- 
ble or  pompous  should  have  anything  more  exalt- 
ed than  themselves;  he  in  that  place,  therefore, 
would  no  longer  ineffectually  exert  a  power  which 
was  incapable  of  conquering  the  preposaeaaion  of 
their  narrow  and  mean  conceptiona. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  aick,  and  maimed;  whom 
when  their  Creator  had  touched,  with  a  second  life 
they  saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  to 
him,  and  admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd* 
could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till  they 
were  almost  as  faint  and  helpless  as  othen  they 
brouffht  for  succor.  He  had  compaaaion  on  them, 
and  by  a  miracle  supplied  their  necessities.  Oh, 
the  ecstatic  entertainment,  when  they  could  be« 
hold  their  food  immediately  increase  to  the  distri- 
butor's hand,  and  see  their  Ood  in  person  feeding 
and  rrfreshine  his  creatures  I  Oh  envied  happi- 
nees  1  But  wny  do  I  say  envied  ?  as  if  our  Ood 
did  not  still  preside  over  our  temperate  meals, 
cheerful  houre,  and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  everywhere  full 
of  miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the 
midst  of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gave  the 
least  hint  of  a  design  to  become  a  secular  prince, 
yet  had  not  hitherto  the  apostles  themselves  any 
other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  preferment, 
othere,  and  pomp;  for  Peter,  upon  an  accident  of 
ambition  amon^  the  apostles,  nearine  his  Master 
explain  that  his  kingdom  was  not  <m  this  world, 
waa  so  scandalised  tSaX  he  whom  he  had  so  Ions 
followed  should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  and 
dMth,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  took  him  aside 
and  aaid,  "Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee ;"  for  which  he  sufliered  a  severe 
reprehension  from  his  Master,  as  having  in  hia 
view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  Gtod. 

The  gr«it  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near, 
when  the  Lord  of  nature  thought  fit,  as  a  Savior 
and  Deliverer,  to  make  his  public  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem with  more  than  the  power  and  joy,  but  none 
of  the  ostentation  and  pomp,  of  a  tnumph :  he 
came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly :  with  an  unfelt 
new  ecstasy,  multitudes  strewed  his  way  with 
garments  and  olive-branches,  cryinff  with  loud 
gladness  aud  acclamation,  "Hosannim  to  the  Son 
of  David !    Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord !"    At  this  great  Kind's  acxsession  to 
the  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  but  saved ; 
crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  forgiven.    He 
did  not  bestow  medals,  honore,  favors ;  out  health, 
joy,  sight,  speech.     The  first  object  the  blind  ever 
saw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the  lame  ran 
before,  and  the  dumb  repeated  the   hosannah. 
Thus  attended,  he  entered  into  his  own  house,  the 
sacred  temple,  and  by  his  divine  authori^  expell- 
ed traders  and  worldlings  that  profaned  it;  and 
thus  did  he  for  a  time,  use  a  great  aud  despotic 
power,  to  let  unbelieven  undentand  that  it  was 
not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all  worldly  do- 
minion, that  made  him  not  exert  it.    But  is  this, 
then,  the  Savior?    Is  this  the  Deliverer?    Shall 
this  obscure  Nasareiie  command  Israel,  and  sit  on 
the  throne  of  David?    Their  proud  and  disdain- 
ful hearts,  which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and 
pride  of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  re- 
ception of  so  mean  a  benefactor  ;  and  were  now 
enough  exasperated  with  benefits  to  conspire  his 
death.    Our  Loid  was  sensible   of  their  design* 
and  prepared  his  ditfciples  for  it,  by  recountinf^  to 
them  now  more  distinctly  what  sbou\d  y>rf«\\  hivf^; 
but  Peter,  with  an  ungrounded  reflu»\u\ion,  and  ^^ 
a  flush  of  temper,  made  sangaine  ^toNMfta^ULdO 
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that  thiriu'h  nil  fn^n  vrre  nffondrd  in  him.  ^et '     The  Mine  Divine  Peraoo,  who  in  the 
n'ontd  not  he  t>e  offi-iuh-d.     It  xcan  a  ervM  Article'  partA  of  thi^  povm  interceded  forourfint 
of  our  .Savior'H  hiiKinf>*t  in  rh«'  world  to  brinn^  na   oefure  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  u^i 
to  a  M-n-i'  fif  o'lr  inahiliry.  without  (irid*i(  8s»i!<it-   created  the  world,  ia  now  represented  at 4 
ance,  tfi  do  ar.Tthint?  i;rpnt  orL^nid:  he  thprefore.  iii^  to  Paradise,  arid  pronouncing  semcfMrsj 
told  F«-ter,  who  thoii;;^ht  m»  well  of  his  courage   thrw  offenders.     The  cool  of  the  eTeuDg' 
and  fidelity,  that  tln-v  would  iMjth  fail  him.  and  ,  circumstance  with  which  holv  writ  invnA 
even  he  nhbuld  deny  film  thric«>  that  very  ni^ht.     |  great   scene,   it    it  poeticalfv  describtd 
"  But  what  heart  Van  coucpive,  what  tungne  ut-   author,  who  has  aUo  kept  rerigiouslj  to  t! 
ter  the  Hequei?    Who    i«>   that  yonder,  bufl('te«l. !  of  words  in  which  the  three  sereralieDtei 
mocke*!.  and  «^piinied  ?    Wliom  3o  ibi'V  dras  like  '  passed  upon  Adam.  Eve,  and  the  aerpenL 
a  fflon  1    Whither  do  th*'y  carry  my  Lord,  my    rather  chu!»en  to  neglect  the  numeroor- 
Kinif.  niv  Savior,  and    my*  God?    And  will   lie  I  veri***,  than  to  deviate  from  thoae  ape 


die  to  expiate  tho*^^  very   injurieHf     See  where  |  are  recorded  on  this  great  oocasirib. 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord'  and  Giver  of  life  !  How  \  and  confuftioii  of  our  first  parenta.  standi 
hia*woiind<4  lilarkeii.  hi«(  btnly  writhed,  and  lieart  I  before  their  jud^,  is  touched  with  great 
heaven  m-ith  pity  and  with  as^fn'iy  !  O  Almighty  Kuf-    Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  tl 


ferer.  hKik  fiuwn,  hxik  ilnwn  from  thy  triumphant 
infamy!  I^i.  he  i;iclihfN  bin  head  tu  hiH  Hncred 
bosom  !  Hark,  he  groans !  See,  he  expirea !  The 
earth  trembler,  the  Tvmide  reiuls,  the  nMki«  bnrst, 
the  dead  arixe!  Whicn  are  the  quick?  Which 
art  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  all  nature  is  depart- 
ing with  her  Creator?"*— T. 


ch  all  who  had  part  in  it  are  ^'t^norallv  drawn    ^e.    Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  m  the  pjj 
btfi.rif   the  asidieiici'.  and  nprrj»«nltMl  under   book,  where,  descnbiiig  Sin  and  Deatfcii*^ 

ing  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  addi» 
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Quin  Ukll»  fiindf) 

Tenifiereta  Uchrymiii? 

Vun.  .1:11.,  U,  6. 

Wh(i  i-mn  nfUte  tim-h  woen  without  a  ti-ar^t 

Thk  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lo^t  has  a  ^rrater 
variety  of  p<*rHonR  in  it  than  anv  other  in  the 
whole  poem.  The  author,  upon  tfie  winding  up 
of  his  action,  introdur«*.s  all  rhoHc?  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  fthuws  with  great  U^auty  the 
influence  which  it  had  upon  each  of  them,  "it  is 
like  the  last  act  of  a  well -written  trajredjr,  in 
which  all  who  had 
up  befi»n?  the  aiitiieiici'.  and  rcj 
tfaowi  cirruinfttanceH  in  which  the  dolenutnation 
of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  then'fore  coiiKider  this  l)ook  under  four 
hiiads,  in  relation  to  the  c<*leHtial.  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  ih^i  inia<;iiiary  ixtsoum,  who  have 
their  re.»pi.ctive  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  Ix'^in  with  the  celestial  perKonn.     The  guar- 
dian anffuls  of  Paradjsr  are  de«*crilx»d  a^i  n^turnii 
to  heaven  u|Nin   the  fall 

prove  their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  their  manner 
of  reception,  with  the  norrow  which  appcjired  in 
theniselvoH,  and  in  those  spirits  who  are  .said  to 
rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  Kinner.  are  very 
finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

t'p  fnlo  Iimt'ii  frnin  I^finnliiic  In  hnrtp 
Til'  Knitcllr  KUMnl.i  rmithIiiJ,  mute  and  ml 
Fur  man:  for  (if  IiIh  HUtf  l»y  lliii*  ihey  kiww: 
Mui'h  ffiiiiirriiiu'  licw  tin'  r<uhtni'fii>ii(l  hwl  niiA'a 
Kiitrnnn>  uiiKtvn.    S«<»n  nx  tli'  iiiiwcli-«iiiii>  ni'wf 
Kprtm  eitrtli  arriTM  nt  lioaT'n'H  pate,  (iixplMuiM 
All  w<>n>  who  liMinl;  iJim  twiiicwi  iliii  nottipare 
Tltiit  tiiiiH  i-l'l«•^ti:ll  tlMip'K;  yrt,  uilxt 
With  j.itv.  r|i.lRt«H|  lint  th«'lr  IiIIk>. 
AlM.ut  tho  nrw-aniT'(t,  In  multltuilm 
Th'  cthrn^l  i.«>p|p  ran  to  hnnr  iind  know, 
How  nil  lK*fi'll.    Thvy  t<»w'nl«  Utu  tlimnu  rapremo 
Ait'oiintahU'  iiuuli-  hariU',  to  niako  apfiear, 
WHh  Tiuhleou"  j»k'ji,  Ihrir  uliiiiM<t  Tl^ilanoe, 
Antl  cnhll)'  AppntT'fl:  when  tlu'  Moftt  High 
Kti^mal  Father,  fnim  liU  tfrrft  rioud 
AniklFt,  lu  UiundiT  utttT'd  thuH  lib  yuk*. 


LDOI 

Of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  i 

as  tpeaking  to  hia  angels  that  sarruoiKM 

Bw!  with  what  baal  tlMM  dofpi  ofhril 
Tu  wa*t«  and  bavoc  yondar  wgrU,  wbkk  1 
So  fair  and  good  crested,  cte. 


noua 


The  following  passage  is  formed  vpoi  CkiTj^ 
>U8  image  in  noly  writ,  which  cnmp— fc 
voice  of  an  innumerable  boat  of  angeia  bMv 
hallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  migfatj  Thnaifai^ 
or  of  many  waters : 


He  endad,  and  tha  haav'iilj 
Bung  lialleliuali,  as  the  aoond  of  aMi| 
Through  multitude  that  iung:  **JiiiK  anflfim 
Kllthteottii  are  thy  decTcen  In  ill  tby  werti: 
Who  can  extennata  tbaef— ** 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  eoam  rflk 
po4'm,  and  particularly  in  the  book  wt  nt  i^ 
examining,  has  infinite  allusions  to  pi— j 
Scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  nj  M"* 
of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  vki^^ 
woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  bodjcf  kilw 


-Behind  her  Death 


Cloac  fiilluwiiig  pare  fi>r  pace,  mountad  fik 
(ta  hif  p»le  horrn? 


Wliich   alludes  to  that  passa^  in  ScriT'^^*^ 
wonderfully  ]XH>tical.  and  tern fy ins  to  ^'f  ?Si 
e  ne'*crirx»a  a^i  n?turning   nation  :  "  And  1  looked,  and  behold  *P**?Si 
of  man,  in  order  to  ap- ,  and  hiii  name  that  siit  on  him  was  Deatn-^'^^Ji 


followed  with  him:  and  power  was  ^^^/'tl^ 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,!**  Vi  il 


sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sic"*-'*?^ 
with  tho  Ix-aMs  of  the  earth."  Under  *vj|^ 
head  of  celchtiul  p.-r&ons  we  must  l'^*^^JL*rii^! 
notice  «)f  the  command  \\hich  the  angel ^  *  «  3 
to  produce  tlic  several  changes  in  >*^VJLilM|f 
sully  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  ^^^^ui 
they  are  renresenled   as   infecting  the     **^,i|^|il 

fdaiiots  witli  malignant  iufiuences,  ^^^^^^l?!^ 
ijjhl  of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  ^"'-''ajJ 
the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  "«•'"'.    ^ 
sioriiib  in  several  quarten*  of  the  bky,  ft^*^^^^. 
cloud.-*  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  yct^^J}*!'^  » 
wh<ile  frame  of  the  univer»»e  to  the  cofl"'''^7 
its  criminal  inhabitants.     As  this  ib  a  vob**^ 


dent   in  the  poem,  the  following- lines, iH 


wid 


•Tranirri!>«l  from  8t«»lr'K  (')iriiitliin  Hero, 
t  The  motto  to  Uiiii  pap4*r,  in  tho  original  pu1)lkstion  in  folio. 
In  tha  iKUue  with  that  which  iit  now  prfliz«^  to  No.  279. 

Kcdil<>re  peraonc^  edt  convenicntla  ruiqne. 

Hon.,  Am.  l\)ct,  316. 

Tc  mu'h  character  be  giteii  what 


we   see   the  angi'ls   heaving   up   the  rart^'/* 
placing  it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  wo  *J 
what  ii  had  U^fore  the  fall  of  man,  an'CODC''^ 
with  that  sublime  imogiuHtion  which  iru  wP 
culiar  to  the  author: 

Sonic  my  he  hid  \\\s  Hnfrvltt  turn  aiikanre 
TIh>  |>oIi»*  of  o.irth  twiit*  trn  dcgivef  and  nmt 
From  the  sunV  axle :  they  with  labor  { 
Otliiiue  the  centric  giot>e  ^ 
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Ml 


icond  place  to  consider  the  in- 
er  the  view  which  Milton  has 
n  this  book.  It  is  observed,  bv 
3t  forth  the  greatness  of  Virgil's 
ucts  his  reader  through  all  tlie 
which  were  discovered  iu  his 
a,  and  Europe,  are  the  several 
i.  The  plan  of  Milton's  poem 
'  greater  extent,  and  fills  thQ 
lore  astonishing  circumstances, 
rounded  the  earth  seven  times, 
rom  Paiadise.  We  then  see  him 
among  tlie  constellations;  and, 
"sed  tlie  whole  creation,  pursu- 
rough  the  chaos,  and  entering 
lal  dominions. 

auce  in  the  assembly  of  fallen 
up  with  circumstances  which 
urpriHe  to  the  reader :  but  there 
le  whole  poem  which  does  this 
isfonnation  of  the  whole  audi- 
ihe  account  their  leader  gives 
ition.  The  gradual  change  of 
[escribed  after  Ovid's  manner, 
any  of  those  celebrated  trans- 
are  looked  upon  &»«  the  most 
hat  poet's  woriss.  Milton  never 

his  own  hints,  and  bestowing 
ouches  to  every  incident  which 
s  poem.  Tlie  unexfiected  hiss 
8  episode,  the  dimeni^ions  and 
nucn  superior  to  those  of  the  in- 
lay under  the  same  trausforma- 
lai  change  which  they  are  sup- 
e  instances  of  this  kind.  The 
ion  is  veiy  remarkable  in  this 
I  have  onserved  in  the  sixth 
f  remarks  the  great  judgment 
contrived. 

am  and  Eve,  or  the  human  per- 
der  our  consideratitm.  Milton's 
re  shown,  than  in  his  conduct- 
ase  our  first  parents.  The  rep- 
es  of  them,  without  falsifying 
lerfiilly  contrived  to  influence 
y  and  compassion  toward  them, 
ivolvtjs  ilie  whole  species  in 
iroceeds  from  u  weakness  which 
ukI  to  pardon  and  commiserate, 
'  the  frailty  of  human    nature, 

who  offt-udod.  Every  one  is 
It  which  he  hims(>lf  mii^ht  have 
» the  exce.ssive  love  for  Eve  tJiat 
hi.**  poslority.  I  need  not  add, 
justifi<>d  in  this  particular  by 
<i  and  th<*  most  orthodox  writers, 
means  filled  a  threat  part  of  his 
d  of  writinir  which  tne  French 
re,  and  which  is  in  n  particular 
o  all  sorts  of  readers, 
in  the  book  we  are  now  con.si- 
«  drawn  with  such  sentiments 
•rest  the  rea<ler  in  their  afflic- 
[iim  the  nu»st  melting  passions 

commiseration.  When  Adam 
inges  of  nature  produced  al>out 
a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to 
ted  lM>th  his  innocence  and  his 
illed  with  horror,  remorse,  de- 
>h  of  his  heart,  he  expimtulates 
r  having  given  him  an  unasked 


M,  Maker,  from  my  Hbj 

in !    Did  1  Holii  it  Uif>c 

o  promote  tnu  ?  c>r  here  place 

fffudtaxl    Aji  my  will 

mj  btdog,  'twere  but  right 


And  equal  to  reduce  rae  to  mj  dnat, 
Dedroua  to  realgn,  and  render  Imck 
AU  1  KoelT'd 


He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  pro- 
sumption,  owns  nia  doom  to  lie  just  and  begt 
that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him  may  bt 
inflicted  on  him : 


Why  deUya 

Hb  hand  to  execute  what  hlf  darree 
VU'd  on  thia  day  7    Why  do  1  over-Uve  f 
Whv  am  1  mock'd  with  death,  and  lencthen'd  oat 
To  deathlem  pain  f    Uow  gladly  would  I  meet 
MortalitT  mv  sentence,  ai^  be  eni  th 
Inaenidbie  I  now  glad  woidd  lay  me  down, 
Aa  In  my  mothers  lap!    There  I  idioald  ratt 
And  Bleep  aecure;  hia  dreadful  vtilce  no  mora 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears:  no  feu'  of  worae 
To  nie,  and  to  my  offspring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation . 

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion, 
and  varied  with  ail  those  sentiinenta  which  w» 
may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so  .broken  and 
disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that  generous  concern 
whicl^  our  first  father  shows  in  it  for  his  posterit/y 
and  which  is  so  proper  to  affect  the  reader : 


-lUde  me  flrom  the  ftce 


Of  Ood,  whom  to  behold  waa  then  my  height 
Of  happlnesal  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
Tlie  misery :  I  deserved  it  and  would  bear 
My  own  deserringa:  but  this  will  not  aerre: 
AU  that  1  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  l>eK^ 
Ih  propagated  curse.    O  voice  omv  heard 
DoUghtfkilly,  **  Increase  and  multiply ;" 
Now  death  to  hear! 


-In  me  all 


Posterity  stands  curst!    Fair  patrimony. 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons  I    0  wtre  I  able        * 

To  waste  it  all  my^eU;  and  leave  ye  none  I 

So  disinherited,  how  would  ye  bltMi 

He,  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  slinuld  all  mankind 

For  one  inan*s  fiault,  thus  gujltleik'  be  condemn'd. 

If  guiltless?    But  from  me  what  nan  proceed 

But  all  oormptt   ■  ' 

Who  can  afterward  behold  the  father  of  man- 
kind extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  mid- 
night  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  and 
wishing  for  death,  without  sympatliisiDg  with 
him  in  nis  distress ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  lood 

Through  the  still  night;  not  now  (as  ere  man  ftO) 

Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air, 

Accompanied  with  flam  pa  and  drtfidflal  gloom, 

Which  to  his  ctII  conscience  rept«>'«ented 

All  things  witli  double  terror.    On  the  ground 

Outstret(*h*d  he  lay ;  on  the  cold  )m>undl  and  oft 

Cunt'd  his  creation ;  death  as  oft  MeeuB*d 

Of  tardy  execution 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passion- 
ate and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favor.  She 
is  represented  with  great  tenderness  as  approach- 
ing A<lam,  but  is  spurned  from  him  with  a  spirit 
of  upbraiding  and  indignation,  oonfonuable  to 
the  nature  of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained 
the  dominion  over  him.  The  following  passage, 
wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her  aid- 
dresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  that  follows 
it,  have  something  in  them  exquisitely  moving 
and  pathetic : 

Hr  added  not,  and  from  her  tum*d :  but  Eve 

Ndt  so  rupuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceaa'd  not  flowing, 

And  tre(*H>!4  all  dL»order'd,  at  bin  feet 

Fell  hiimblo:  and  embraring  them  lieaought 

His  peare.  and  thus  pmreeded  in  her  plaint : 

*'  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  I    Witness,  lleav% 

What  loTe  sincere,  and  rev'rence  in  my  heart 

I  Iwar  tht^.  and  unweeting  hare  oflended, 

rnhappily  decehr'd !    Thy  suppliant 

I  hejr,  and  daap  thy  knees.    Bereave  me  not 

fH'hereon  I  live),  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aU, 

Tliy  counsel  in  this  uttermoet  distress. 

My  only  strength  and  stay !     Forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall!  betake  me?  where  subsist f 

While  yet  we  lire  (scarce  one  abort  hour,  pMliava) 

Between  na  two  let  ttiere  be  Maoa,"  eto. 
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Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  in  worked  up  in 
the  same  Kpirit  of  tendcrneHfl.  Eve  afterward  pro- 
poaes  to  her  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her 
despair,  that,  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live 
childless;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they 
■hould  seek  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the  reader 
to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than 
ordinary  commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a 
very  fine  moral.  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  docs  not  show  such  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity aa  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit 
to  the  oispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author, 
has,  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  represented 
Eve  as  entertaining  mis  thought,  and  Adam  as 
disapproving  it. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  ima- 
ginary persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  larmi 
part  in  this  iMiok.  Such  beautiful  extended  al- 
legories are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  coni|>oHi- 
tions  of  genius ;  but,  as  I  have  below  observed, 
are  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 
This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its 
kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open, 
that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explaining  tliem ; 
but  shall  only  observe,  that  a  reaaer,  who  knows 
the  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  amased 
to  think  how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words 
and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two 
imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
whero  death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge 
over  the  chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy 
and  imaginary  persons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
heroic  poems,  i  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself 
in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and 
which  none  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is 
certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary 
persons,  who  are  ver^  ueautiful  in  poetry,  when 
they  are  just  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any 
series  of  action.  Homer,  indeed,  represents  Sleep 
as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in 
his  Iliad  ;  but  we  must  consider,  tuat  though  we 
now  regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  the  heatliens  made  statues  of 
him,  placed  him  in  thoir  temples,  and  looked 
upon  nim  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes 
use  of  other  alle^rical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short 
expressions,  which  convey  an  ordinary  thought 
to  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing  niunner;  and 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases, 
than  allegorical  descriniioiis.  InsU^ad  t>i  telling 
us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  iliey  are  terrified, 
he  introduces  the  personsi  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who, 
he  tA'lls  us,  are  inseparable  companions.  Instead 
of  Kiiyiiig  that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo 
ought  to  have  n-ccived  his  recompense,  he  tolls 
us,  that  the  Hours  brought  him  his  reward.  In- 
stead of  di*J4cribing  the  effwts  which  Minerva's 
aegis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the  brinjs 
of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Kout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  tlie  same 
figure  of  speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  fol- 
lowing Dioniedes;  Discord  as  the  mother  of  fune- 
rals and  mourning;  Venu.s  as  dressed  by  the 
Graces;  Bellona  as  wenrintr  Terror  and  ConsU'rna- 
tion  like  a  garment.  I  might  give  several  other 
instances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
out  of  Virj/il.  Milton  has  likewise  very  often 
made  use  of  the  same  way  of  spi^aking,  as  where 
he  tells  UH  that  Victory  sat  on  the  rigiit  hand  of 
the  Messiah,  when  he  marched  forth  against  the 
rebel  augels;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 


Hours  unbarred  the  gaiea  of  U^  ftat  \Sm 
was  the  daughter  of  Sia.  Of  the  iun  iuHII' 
those  expreasiona.  where,  deieribbgtki«sHi| 
of  the  nightinsrale,  he  addt,  *'  Sileneeva:^  ihi 
and  upon  thelCeeaiah's  bidding  peieetK^  mi 
*'  Coniusiou  heard  hia  Toice."  1  mi^t.  iMi 
merable  instanoet  of  our  poet's  wnti  ^a|  ■ 
beautiful  fi^re.  It  is  plain  that  tW«9Hl 
mentioned,  in  which  peraons  of  an  mm  "ii— 
ture  are  introduced,  are  such  abort  iajisl* 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the  Ljm^tM 
but  only  to  convey  particolar  dreomi^^B— 
reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertain  ^  'f  ■ 
But  when  such  persona  are  introdn«^3  m 
pal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  teriei  oT  tin 
they  take  too  much  npon  them,  tn^S  m 
means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  wIlA  A* 
appear  credible  in  its  principal  pV^f, 
forhear,  tlierefore,  thinking,  that  sic^  *■ 
are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  oT"  tUi 
as  Strengtn  and  Necessity  in  one  of  fc^M  fe 
of  iEschvluB,  who  represented  those  tni 
nailing  down  PrometJieuB  to  a  rook;  tf^cril 
has  been  justly  censured  by  the 


do  not  know  any  imaginaiy  person 
in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  thinki 


I* 

in  one  of  the  prophets,  who.  descnfc»4f ' 
descending  from  heaven,  and  visitin^pw 
mankind,  adds  that  dreadful  cirensB! 
fore  him  went  the  PeatUence."  It 
this  imaginary  person  might  have 
in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever 
marched  before  her,  Pain  might  havi 
right  hand,  Frensy  on  her  left,  and  -^ 
rear.  She  might  nave  been  introdoe^dfl 
down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  diV^*^ 
earth  in*a  flash  of  lightning.  Sh^  *7 
tainted  the  atmosphere  with  her  bw^*^ 
glaring  of  her  eyea  might  have  acattg:^^^ 
But  I  believe  every  reader  will  thinlc  ^^ 
sublime  writings  the  mentioning  of  ^ 
done  in  Scripture,  has  something  iniV 
well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  most 
could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in  tin-* 
his  imagination. — ^L. 


No.  358.]    MONDAY,  APRIL 

Dedpen  in  looo. 

Hoa.« 

TIfl  joyoua  fblly  that  unbtndi  tbt 


CHAajLES  LiLLix  attended  me  the  ot 
made  me  a  present  of  a  large  sheet 
which  is  dehneated  a  pavement  in  1 
lately  discovered  at  Stunsfield  nearWi 
A  person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Lillie,  and  can  carry  on  a  discoam 
reply,  had  groat  opportunity  on  thatof^^ 
expatiate  npon  so  nne  a  piece  of  antiqaitj^C 
other  things,  I  remember  he  gave  roe  bit    ^ 
which  he  drew  from  the  oniaments  of  tS 
that  this  was  the  floor  of  a  room  de^^' 
Mirth  and   Concord,     Viewing  this  wot^ 
my  fancy  run  over  the  many  gay  trpn^ 
had  read  in  ancient  authors,  which  co&ttt'^ 
vitations  to  lay  aside  carv  and  anxiety,  9i^ 
a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forget  fulness  vhri^ 
put   ofl"  their  characti^rs  of  business,  aatF' 
their  very  selves.      These  hours  were 
passi'd  in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpose,   • 
out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all 
the  company  gladdeniHi  their  hearts;  whiek^ 
to  the  ciieerful  looks  of  well-chosen  and  »0 


*EupraT«^I  by  Vortao  in  1712.    See  «n 
Qough'B  British  Topognthy,  rol.  ii,  p.  88. 
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fliends,  g»VB  nev  vigor  (o  tba  urj,  produced  the 
latent  fire  of  the  modest,  &nd  ravG  fttca  to  the 
do«  humnr  of  tha  merved,  A  judicioua  mixture 
of  Inch  ruiDPUif, crowned  with  chaplet*  of  flowere, 
■nd  the  whole  spartment  glittering  with  nfli({htH, 
cheered  with  >  profunion  of  rosea,  mrtmcikl  fails 
of  wMer.  sud  inturvsls  of  soFt  notes  to  wing*  uf 
lore  und  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  hnmui 
life,  stid  multi  a  fuuiitl  of  niutuid  kindneiw. 
Bach  parties  <il  plciLBiire  as  these,  kikI  the  reports 
of  the  sigTwable  psssagt.'s  in  their  juUities,  have  in 
^  ages  awakened  the  dull  part  of  mankind  to 
pretend  to  iiiinh  and  gfiod  humor,  wiLliooC  capa- 
Citj  for  such  eirtertainment* ;  for,  if  1  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so,  there  are  a  hundred  iudd  fit 
for  any  employnieDt,  to  <{iie  who  is  capable  of 
passing  a  ut^ht  in  company  of  the  first  taste, 
wilhuut  shocking  any  meiuher  of  tlie  society,  OTer- 
'■       — 1  part   of   ihe    '""    *"  ' 

__  _.  whole  company, 
collections  of  companies  in  past  times,  and  such 
■■  one  might  name  in  the  present  age,  with  how 
■tnch  spleen  must  a  man  needs  reflect  upoD  the 
awkward  gsyety  of  those  who  aSect  the  frolic  with 
■B  ill  grace !  Ihave  a  letter  fruia  a  correspondent 
at  mine,  who  desires  me  to  sdraoninh  all  loud, 
nischicTous,  airy.  Hull  companions,  that  they  are 
mistaken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic.  IrreEularity, 
In  itaelf,  is  not  what  creates  pleasure  and  mirth; 
bot  to  see  a  man,  who  knows  what  rule  aiid  de- 
MBcy  are.  descend  from  them  agr«eahly  in  our 
'■  what  denominates  ntm  a  pleasant 
Instead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose 


tbe  world  knows  the^  know  butter:  to  this  is 
■Iways  added  something  mischievous  to  them- 
mItbs  or  others.  I  hareheard  of  some  vary  meny 
fellows  among  whom  the  frolic  was  started,  and 
pxufd  l^  a  great  majority,  that  every  man  should 
IminediaLely  draw  a  tuuth  ;  after  which  they  have 

|one  ill  a  body  and  smoked  a  cobbler.    Thr 

eompany.  at  another  night,  ht-  — -"■ ' 


::  and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  woi 
u  thrown  a  long  wig  and  laced  hat  ii 


e  would 
--.     it,luu.  "      „■    .. 

tba  same  fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  themselves 
ttark-uaked,  and  run  into  tlie  streeta  and  fiight- 
•Dcd  wonien  very  successfully.  There  is  uo  in- 
habitant of  any  standing  in  Co  vent-garden,  hut 
cmn  tell  yoa  a  hundred  gwid  humors,  where  people 
have  come  oIT  with  a  little  bhiudshed,  and  yet 
■coured  all  the  witty  hours  uf  the  night,  I  know 
a  gentleman  that  has  several  vuunda  in  the  head 
by  watch-poles,  and  has  been  thrice  run  throngli 
toe  body  to  carry  on  a  good  jest.  He  is  very  uld 
for  a  man  of  so  much  euod  humor;  but  totliis  dny 
Im  is  seldom  merry  but  he  has  occasion  to  be 
▼aliant  at  the  same  time.  But.  by  Ihe  favor  of 
these  genllemen,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  a 
tnan  may  be  a  very  witty  man,  and  never  ofllend 
one  statute  of  this  kingdom,  not  excepting  even 
that  uf  stabbing. 

The  writem  of  plays  have  what  they  call  unity 
of  time  and  place,  to  i;ive  n  juiliieSB  to  thi-ir  re- 
presenra'iun;  and  it  would  nut  be  ainisi  if  all  wlio 
pretrnd  lu  be  cnmpaiii<in'<  would  confine  tlieir 
actions  to  the  place  of  ineeting:  for  a  frolic  carried 
ftirthcr  may  be  better  perfiimivd  by  other  animals 
than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much  gnmnd.  or  do 
much  miKhief,  that  should  denonii   " 


a  talent  one  cannot 


peculiariyhappy  in  i_. 

1  in  a  man,  especially  when   one  canHUBn, 

It  is  never  very  graceful  but  where  it  is  M- 
nrdrd  by  himrwhn  possesses  it  in  the  second  placa. 
The  best  man  that  1  know  of  for  hrightoning  Uw 


Kirson  at  an  entertainment  to  the  meaikeat  waiter. 
erry  tales,  accomjianied  witli  apt  gosl.uns  and 
lively  representations  ofcircumstauces  and  partoua, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  inlo  a  consent  to  be  H 
humorous  as  himself.  Add  to  this,  that  when  a 
man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has  a  mimicij  that 
does  not  debase  the  person  he  represent*  i  bat 
which,  taking  from  the  gravity  of  the  ehoracUv, 
Bilds  to  tlie  Bgreeableness  of  it.    This  pleaaaat 

r.ll ■ jjg^    ^f  jjjg     J.    _;__. 


n  the 


dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of  any  character  01 
paasion,  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any  puUic 
occurrence,  with  uo  other  expression  than  that  ot 
his  looks  and  gestures.  If  all  who  have  baea 
obliged  to  these  talents  in  Esteourl  will  be  atXaw 
for  ZdH  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but  pay  his 
what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy  a  raJe  aa  being  pr^ 
sent  at  a  play  which  nobody  would  omit  siwmg. 
that  bad,  or  had  not,  ever  aeea  it  bafoie.— T. 


No-  359.]  TUEBDAT,  APRIL  39,  ITIS. 
IVms  ttms  iDpiuB  Mqottar,  Inroa  tpss  npellsB: 
rhxwjkima  cyUsiua  psqiiHiir  Issdvs  ^p*"* 

TiHL,Etl.H,N. 
Uhu  tlM  irolns,  sod  wDl.as  tb*  kM>  pams, 
Tbs  kids  nnt  Itarmar-sad  still  I  Mkn  joa. 

Af  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  obaerrMl 
that  my  old  friend  Sir  Roger,  contrary  to  hia 
' -I,  sat  very  silent,  and  instead  of  mind* 


nischief,  that  should  denominate  a  pleaiaiit 
but  thai  is  truly  frolic  which  is  Ihe  play 


fcllo'  . 

of  ihe   mind,  and   coniints  of  v 

foreed  sallies  of  imagination.    Festivity  of  spirit 

■a  a  very  uncommon   talent,  and   must  proceed 

fittm  an  asseiubUffs  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the 

aama  nenun.    Than  an  uma  few  whom  I  think 


ing  what  was  said  by  the  company,  vaawhistUof 
'limself  in  a  very  thoushtlul  mood,  and  plaj- 
with  a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew  PiMpott, 
who  sat  between  us;  and,  aa  we  were  both  obaerr- 
ing  him,  we  saw  the  knight  shake  his  head,  and 
heard  him  say  to  himself.  "  A  foolish  woman ;  I 
can't  believe  it,"  Bir  Andrew  gave  him  a  grntla 
pat  upon  the  shoulder,  and  omred  to  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  widow, 
Hy  old  friend  started,  and  recovering  out  of  hia 
brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  once  in  hla 
life  he  had  been  in  the  right.  In  short,  after  soiDa 
little  hesitation.  Sir  Roifer  told  us.  in  tlic  fullneaa 
of  his  heart,  that  he  fiad  just  received  a  IctUr 
from  his  steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  hia 
old  rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country.  Sir  David- 
Dundrum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to  the  widow. 
"  However,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  I  can  never  think 
that  she'll  have  a  man  that's  half  a  year  oldw 
than  I  am,  and  a  noted  republican  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  hii 
particular  province,  interrupting  our  friend  with  a 
janty  langh.  "  I  ihuught,  knight,"  said  he,  "  ihoa 
nad»t  lived  lung  enough  in  Qie  world  not  to  pia 
thy  happiness  upon  une  that  is  a  woman,  and  a 
widow.  1  ihink  that,  without  vanity,  I  may  pre* 
tend  to  know  as  much  of  Ihe  female  world  a*  any 
man  in  Great  Britain  ;  though  the  chief  of  my 
knowledge  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  not  to  M 
known."  Will  immediately,  with  his  usual  flu- 
ency, rambled  into  an  account  of  liia  own  aiiioura. 
"  I  am  now,"  says  he,  "  upon  Ihe  verge  of  ittj" 
(;hongh,  by  (he  waj^  we  all  knew  he  waa  turned 


proceed   of  threescore). 


_.   ,. J   _.iJly  guess," 

tinned  Will,  "  that  I  have  not  lived  ao  long  in  tl 
world  withont  kavias  had   imm    ihouoMa  < 
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•ettliiig  in  it,  u  the  plirase  is.  To  tell  yon  trulj, 
1  ha^e  severml  tiroes  tried  mv  fortune  that  way, 
thoujph  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  Huccess. 

"  I  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  youug  lady  in 
the  countrv ;  but,  when  I  tliought  things  were 
pretty  well  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father 
nappeniog  to  hear  that  I  had  formerly  boarded 
with  1  surgeon,  the  old  put  forbade  me  Lis  house, 
•od  within  a  fortuiffht  afti>r  married  his  daughter 
to  a  fuz-huDter  in  the  neighborhood. 

*'  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and 
attacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myself 
within  a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I  waiteu  upon  her 
one  morning,  sne  told  me.  that -she  intended  to 
keep  her  read^  money  and  jointure  in  her  own 
hand,  and  desired  me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in 
Lyon's  Inn,  who  would  adjust  with  me  what  it 
was  proper  for  me  to  add  to  it.  I  was  so  rebuffed 
by  this  overture,  that  I  never  inquired  either  for 
hiBt  or  her  attorney  afterward. 

"  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  to  a 
joung  lady  who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a 
good  family.  1  danced  with  her  at  several  balls, 
•queeied  her  by  the  hand,  said  soft  things  to  her, 
•nd  in  short  made  no  doubt  of  her  h^ut ;  and 
thou^  my  fortune  was  no  way  equal  to  hers,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny 
her  the  man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But 
as  I  went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to  break 
the  matter  to  him,  1  found  the  whole  family  in 
coiiCasiou,  and  heard,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise, 
that  Miss  Jenny  was  that  very  morning  run  away 
with  the  butler. 

"  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am  at  a 
loss  to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her,  for  she  had 
often  commended  my  person  and  behavior.  Her 
maid  indeed  told  ine  one  day,  that  her  mistress 
had  said  she  never  saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a 
Bpiudle  pair  of  le^  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

"  After  this  I  laid  siege  t/O  four  heiresses  succes- 
aively,  and.  being  a  handsome  young  dog  in  those 
days,  quickly  nmde  a  brt*ach  in  tlieir  liearts;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom 
fiuled  of  getting  the  (laughter's  consent,  T  could 
never  in  my  life  get  tlie  old  people  on  my  side. 

*'  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand 
other  unsuccessful  attempts,  particularly  of  one 
which  I  made  some  years  since  upon  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  1  had  certamly  Ixirneaway  with  flying 
colors,  if  her  relations  hau  not  come  pouring  in  to 
lifSr  assistance  from  all  parts  of  England ;  nay  I 
believe  1  should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  she  not 
been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost." 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  he 
turned  from  Sir  Roger,  and  applying  himself  t<» 
me,  told  me  there  was  a  passajy^  in  the  book  I  had 
considered  last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold:  and  taking  out  a  pocket 
Milton,  read  the  following  lines,  which  are  pail  of 
one  of  Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fatl : — 


•Oh!  whydUlOod 


Creator  wlm  I  that  pmpled  highert  heaven 

With  0piritM  mancaline,  cnate  at  Ia«t 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  Uir  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  tlie  world  at  dnce 

With  Dien,  a."  anf^oln.  without  fi^miuine? 

Or  find  i<ouie  (»ther  way  U>  generate 

Mankind  i    Tliio  mbv-hJvf  liad  nut  then  hofairn, 

And  uiure  thutuhall  liofall,  iniiuuivruble 

DiaturbanooH  on  earth,  through  fi'male  fmare.^ 

And  Mtraight  conjun<*tV>n  with  thix  t^x :  for  either 

Ha  Mhall  never  find  out  fit  male;  but  Huch 

Am  some  uiiHforluno  IihugB  him,  or  mitftalie; 

Or  whom  lie  wi»<hfH  mo»4t  Khali  widom  gain. 

Through  her  iK-rvcrt^iJew :  but  nhall  mm*  her  gain'd 

9y  a  fiir  wowe :  or,  if  nhe  lore,  withheld 

By  pareutK ;  or  bis  (iaiipient  choice  too  late 

sUil  meet  already  liuk'd,  and  wedlock-bound 

To  a  foil  advcntary,  Wh  hate  or  rthamo ; 

Which  infinite  calamity  fhall  cauM 

To  hBBuui  life,  and  booMhoki  paaoe  oonfoond. 


Sir  Roger  listened  lo  this  paisage  with  gNil 
attention:  and,  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold 
down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and  lend  him  his  boo^ 
the  knight  put  it  up  in  his  pocket,  mnd  told  « 
that  he  would  read  over  these  veraeft  again  bdon 
he  went  to  bed. — ^X. 
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Plus  poaoento  fbrent— Uoa.  1  Mp.  xrh,  4A. 

The  man  who  all  hit  vanti  eoncoala, 
Oaina  more  thsn  ha  who  all  his  wants 


I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  with  the  buaineee  of  tUi 
day  any  further  than  affixing  the  piece  of  LaUB 
on  the  nead  of  m^  paper ;  which  I  think  a  inotti 
not  unsuitable;  since,  if  silence  of  oar  poverlj  ii 
a  recommendation,  still  more  commendable  if  Ul 
modesty  who  conceals  it  by  decent  dreaa. 

"  Mr.  Spjeciatok, 

"  There  is  an  evil  under  the  ann,  which  haa  art 
yet  come  within  your  speculation,  and  ia  the  en- 
sure, disesteem,  and  contempt,  which  aomeToaag 
fellows  meet  with  from  particular  peraons,  for  te 
reasonable  methods  they  take  to  avoid  them  ia 
general.  This  is  by  appearing  in  a  better 
than  may  seem  to  a  relation  rc^larly  oonaii 
with  a  small  fortune;  and  therefore  may  ott 
a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extravagance  in 
particulars:  but  the  disadvantage  with  which  tte 
man  of  narrow  circumstances  acta  and  apeaki,  il 
so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a  little  book  cafied  Thi 
Christian  Hero,  that  the  appearing  to  be  othefwin 
is  not  only  pardonable  but  necesaaiy.  Eveiy  oae 
knows  the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are  madt  ia 
contempt  of  a  pernon  that  appears  to  be  caUmitxmi; 
which  makes  it  very  excusable  to  prepare  oosl^ 
self  for  the  company  of  those  that  are  of  a  anperiflr 
quality  and  fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  MKltf 
condition  thaji  one  is,  so  far  as  auch  appeaiaaoi 
shall  not  make  us  really  worse. 

"  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  wlo 
suffers  hard  reflections  from  any  particubu'  p9- 
son  upon  this  account,  that  sncn  persons  wodd 
inquire  into  his  manner  of  spenoUng  his  tiflK; 
of  which,  though  no  further  information  ctt 
be  had  than  that  he  remains  so  many  koan 
in  his  chamber,  yet,  if  this  ia  cleaivd.  to  iiM' 
gine  that  a  reasonable  creature,  wrung  wiik  t 
narrow  fortune,  does  not  make  the  best  use  <^tiui 
retirement,  would  be  conclusion  extremely  oB' 
charitable.  From  what  has,  or  will  be  said,  I 
hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted,  implying, 
thai  I  would  have  any  young  fellow  spend  aion 
time  than  the  common  leisure  which  his  stndiM 
require,  or  more  money  than  his  fortune  or  allov- 
ance  may  admit  of;  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  l)etter8:  for,  as  to  hia  time,  the  mm 
of  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  more  subatanriu  «■ 
quisitions;  for  e-ach  irrecoverable  moment  of  wbid 
he  ought  to  believe  he  stands  religioosly  mcccas^ 
able.  And  as  to  his  dress,  I  shall  engage  uiy«lf 
no  further  than  in  the  modest  defense  of  iwupUii 
suits  a  year;  for  being  perfectly  satisfied  in  hutn- 
pelus's  contrivance  of  making  a  Muhock  of  a  mn* 
by  presenting  him  with  laced  and  embroidend 
suits,  1  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  cootn' 
vert  that  conceit,  by  insinuating  the  advsntagt* 
of  foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which  admiu  of 
inncli  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable  scdk» 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better  iv- 
ceived  by  those  of  quality  above  him,  than  one  of 
much  better  parts,  whose  dress  ia  regulatid  bf 
the  rij^id  notions  of  frugality.  A  man 'a  appM^ 
ance  udla  wihtin  the  censure  of  eveir  one  that  Mi 
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kim;  his  p«rt»  and  learning  reiy  feir  are  mdgct ;  whicb.I  am  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  felloT  of  no 
of;  and  e»rn  npon  these  ft*  they  cannot  at  first  be  mark  or  likelihood,  whieli  maTios  me  understaod 
veil  iiilruded;  for  poliry  and  guod  breeding  vill  lh»  mora  fuUv,  that  Hince  the  reridar  method  of 
counsel  him  to  be  reserved  snioiiij  atmiigBrs,  and  to  makiiijf  frii'nds  and  a  fortnre  by  uie  mere  force  o( 
tnpport  himself  only  by  thp  eummun  Hpirit  of  '  a  profuwiion  in  so  very  si"-"  "'•■'  " 
— --      Indeed  anion;;  tlus  injudici "--    -'■—'■>•-'      -"  ' 


vords,  '  delicacy,  idiom,  fine  imagex, 

periudii.  gvniu4,  £re.'  and  the  rent,  made  use  of 

vith  a  frugal  «nd  comely  g^vity,  will  maintain 

the  fi^re  of  immenBO  ruading,  and  the  depth  of 

eriliciMn. 

"All  Bcnllemcn  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young 
and  iiiiddle-agpd,  arc  apt  to  pride  themselveg  a. 
little  too  much  upon  their  dress,  and  conscqiictitly 

coosi  derail  on.  With  what  confuHion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  tu  return  the  civilities  of  the  hat  to  a 
person  whuMO  air  and  altire  hudly  tnlitle  him  tu 
It!  for  whom  iievurthelesB  llie  other  hai  a  particular 
esteem,  though  he  is  anhained  to  Imve  it  chal- 
lenged in  so  public  a  manner.  It  muxi  be  allowed, 
that  any  young  fellow  that  affecta  to  druHB  and  ap- 
pear genteelly,  might,  with  artificial  management, 
a>Te  ten  poundo  n  yvar ;  as  iniitead  of  fiue  halland 
ha  might  mount  in  sackrloth,  nud  in  other  par- 
ticQlars  be  propurtionably  ■habl)y:  but  of  what 
great  service  would  this  sum  be  to  avert  any 
misfortune,  while  it  would  leave  hiro  deserted  by 
tlM  lillle  good  BcqusintHncc  he  has,  and  prevent 
his  gaining  any  otherl!  As  the  appearance  of  an 
Mtsy  furtum:  is  necesnary  toward  innkin^  one,  I 
dun'l  know  hnt  il  might  1>e  of  adviinlu^^o  Home- 
linMS  lo  throw  iulo  oue's  diHCcrarsc  certain  cicls- 
■lalioiis  about  bank  stork,  and  lu  show  a  ruarvol- 
oua  surprise  upon  it«  fall,  an  well  as  the  most  af 
feeted  Iiiumph  upon  its  rii«.  I'he  vein'ralion  and 
TOtpect  which  Ihc  piacrice  of  all  sges  hns  pre* 
■arved  to  appearaTiccs.  without  dtmlit  suggested 
la  our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom,  to 
apply  and  recommend  llu'msi-lves  lo  the  public  by 
all  those  decorations  upon  their  sign'posts  and 
housed  which  tlie  niosi  eminent  Inuids  in  lliu 
neighborhiHid  ran  furnish  them  with.  What  con 
ha  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that 
imiw-nse  erudilinn  of  all  ages  snd  Innguam, 
which  a  skillful  buuksidlcr.  in  cntijiinctinn  with  a 
painter,  hhall  image  upon  his  column,  and  the  cx- 
Uemilies  of  hix  hhopi  The  same  spirit  of  maiii' 
taining  a  handwine  appearance  reigns  among  the 
grave  and  solid  apprentices  of  the  law  (hen!  I 
could  be  particularly  iluU  in  proving  the  word  ap- 
prentice to  hv  significant  of  a  barrister};  and  you 
may  easily  diatitiguish  who  haa  mo»t  lately  made 
bia  prMlriwirHU  to  business,  hy  the  whitest  and 
most  omameoial  fmnu-  of  his  window;  if  indeed 
the  chambnisagnmnit-riioTu.aiidhns  rail*  before 
it,  the  finery  is  of  nceewity  more  extvnilud,  and 
thf  pomp  of  hnsinesH  better  niaiulaineil.  And 
what  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  dignity  of 
dress,  tlian  that  burden foine  finery  which  is  the 
iMular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops, 
with  which  upon  certain  days  we  see  ihetn  incum- 
bered? And  though  it  may  be  said,  this  is  avfol, 
and  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  »IWe,  y.!t  the 
viiwst  of  tbein  have  been  remarkable,  before  they 
arrived  at  their  present  sliitions,  for  bcin^  very 
well  dressed  persons.  As  to  my  own  part.  1  am 
near  thirty;  and  since  1  left  school  have  not  been 
idle,  which  is  a  modem  phrase  for  having  studied 
hard.  I  brought  nfi^  a  clean  system  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  B  tolerable  jargon  of  raetaphy- 
aies.  from  the  university;  since  that,  1  have  been 
engaged  in  the  cWring  part  of  the  perplexed  style 
ud  matter  of  the  law.  which  so  hereditarily  de- 
'  a  profesaon.  To  all  which  severe 
in,  at  proper  interimi 

alu.JM       NMWithil» 


i,  the  I  slioald  take  all  reasonable  opportunities,  by  «» 
good  acquaintance,  lo  court  that  timi 


happen  to  evary 
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Ha,  Spxctator, 

■'  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  ft 
play  called  Tht  Hiamma*  £tni(enanl.  Upon  tba 
"iingof  the  curtain  1  was  very  much  Surpruwd 
ith  the  great  concert  of  cat-colls  which  was  la- 
bited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with 
myself  that  1  had'  rosdc  a  miatike,  and  gone  to  « 
music-meeting  insli/od  of  the  playhouse.  It  ap- 
peared indeed  u  little  odd  Is  me,  to  see  Bo  maDf 
persons  of  <juality>  of  both  sexes,  assembled  to- 
gether at  a  hind  of  caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look 
upon  that  performance  to  have  been  anything 
better,  whatever  the  musicians  Iheoiselvcs  might 
thiuk  of  it.  As  I  hod  no  acquaintance  in  Uie 
lousc  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go 
>ut  of  towu  early  the  next  morniiis,  1  could  not 
learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.  What  I  would 
llicrefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  give  me  some  aceoant 
of  this  strange  inBtrument,  which  I  found  the  com- 
pany called  a  cat-coll;  ond  particularly  to  let  ma 
know  whether  il  be  a  piece  of  music  lotcly  cotna 
from  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  lo  be  free  with  yon,  I 
would  rnlhcr  bear  sn  English  fiddle:  though  I 
durst  not  show  my  dislike  while  I  was  in  tha 
playhouse,  it  being  my  chance  to  sit  the  very  next 
man  to  one  of  Ihe  performers. 
■■  I  am.  Sir, 
"Your  most  oSeetionaU  Friend,  snd  Servant, 
"  John  Shallow,  Esq." 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  reouest,  I 
design  this  paper  as  n  i^ssertation  upon  the  cat- 
coll.  In  order  to  make  myself  a  master  of  tha 
subject.  I  purchased  one  llic  beginning  of  last 
witek,  though  not  without  great  difRcutty,  being 
infortiied  nt  two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  players 
hod  lately  bought  them  all  uj>.  I  have  since  con- 
suited  many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  ita 
oriifin.  and  find  Ihem  very  much  divided  iunoa|; 
themselves  upon  liiot  particular.  A  fellow  of  tha 
Koyal  Society,  who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great 
proficient  in  the  mathematical  port  of  music,  cnn- 
clndes.  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make,  and  tba 
uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cot-call  is  older 
than  anv  of  Ihe  invenlions  of  Jubal.  He  ohserrea 
very  weM,  that  musical  inslrumenlslook  their  firat 
rise  from  Ihe  notes  of  birds,  and  other  melodious 
onimols  ;  and  "  what,"  says  he,  "was  more  natural 
than  for  the  flrst  age*  of  mankind  to  imitate  tha 
Toics  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under  the  some  roof  with 
themr"  He  addM,  that  the  cot  had  contributsd  mora 


Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  wilt  ml 
allow  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  ii 
wrt.  la  Utink  II  sniisaied  in  lliii  winlil  mnn  ■ttBCtb 
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ancient  comedj;  for  which  reason  it  has  still  a 

flace  in  oar  dramatic  entertainnicDts.  Nor  mast 
here  omit  what  a  venr  curious  gentleman,  who 
ia  latelj  returned  from  his  travels,  has  more  than 
once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there  wa4  lately  dug 
up  at  Rome  U>e  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an 
instrument  in  his  rifi^ht  hand  very  much  re- 
■emhling  our  modern  cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  thin  invention  to 
Orpheus,  and  look  upon  tlie  cat-call  to  be  one  of 
those  instruments  which  that  famous  musician 
made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It  is 
certain  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  to- 
other a  greater  audience  of  that  spiHiies  than  this 
instrument,  if  dcxtrously  played  upon  in  proper 
time  and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
conjectures,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the 
cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  Enfflish  muHic. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  British 
songsters,  as  well  as  the  use;  of  it,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion. 
It  has  at  least  received  great  improvements  among 
ns,  whetlier  we  consider  the  instrument  it^f,  or 
those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  arc  thrown 
into  the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sen- 
sible of  this  who  hoard  that  remarkable  overgrown 
cat-call  which  was  placed  at  the  center  of  the  pit, 
and  presided  over  all  the  rest,  at  the  celebrated 
performances  lately  exhibited  at  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  cat-call,  we  arc  in  the  next  place  t4)  consider 
the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to  mo.st 
advantage  in  the  British  theater.  It  very  much 
improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  ^es 
along  with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces 
it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsichord  accompanies  the 
Italian  recitalivo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  **•.  In  short,  a  bad 
poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call  as 
many  people  have  to  a  real  cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music, 
has  tlie  following  passage  : 

"  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument 
that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those 
martial  ones  now  in  use;  an  instrument  that  shall 
■ink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves  and  curdle 
the  blood,  and  inspire  despair  and  cowardice  and 
consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  'Tis  probable 
the  roarine  of  lions,  the  warbling  of  cats  and 
■creech-owIs,  together  with  a  mixture  of  the  howl- 
ing of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded, 
miffht  go  a  great  way  m  this  invention.  Whether 
aucli  anti-music  as  this  might  not  be  of  service  in 
a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military  men  to  con- 
sider.'^ 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specu- 
lation, I  have  known  actually  verified  in  practice. 
The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
fri(j[htened  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound 
of  It  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a 
princess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant 
nimself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that 
even  Alraanzor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trembled 
at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove the  thouffht  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after 
an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I 
have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
has  lonff  studied  this  tnstrumemt,  and  is  very  well 
rersed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He  teaches 
to  plaj  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the 
whole  art  of  critioiam.    He  has  his  bass  and  hia 


treble  cat-call :  the  former  for  trmgedj,  the  lattv 
for  comedy;  onl^  in  tragi -comediee  they  may  both 
play  together  in  concert.  He  has  a  pwticnhr 
s<iueak,  to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  tlie  nai- 
ties,  and  has  different  sounds  to  show  whetlier  ht 
aims  at  the  poet  or  the  plajer.  In  short,  hs 
teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fuatimn-note,  the  stopkl' 
note,  and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  an 
serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  ana 
which  takes  in  the  whole  compaaa  of  the  catpCsU. 
L. 
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Hoa.  1 

Ha  pnltM  wine;  and  we  eondnde  ttam 
He  Uk'd  his  glen  on  hla  ova  evidMiea. 

"  Ma.  Spectatoe,  Temple,  April  91 

"SsvEaxL  of  my  friends  were  this  morning  got 
together  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  Terr  good  heaUh, 
though  we  had  celebrated  jeaterdaj  with  mon 
glasses  than  we  could  have  dispenaed  with,  had  «• 
not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier.    In  gra* 
titude  therefore  to  those  good  citiaens,  I  am,  is 
the  name  of  the  company,  to  accaae  j^on  of  mti 
negligence  in  overlooking  their  naerit  who  uvt 
imported  true  and  generous  wine,  and  taken  csit 
that  it  should  not  be  adulterated  bj  the  letaikn 
before  it  comes  to  the  tables  of  priTate  families,  «r 
the  clubs  of  honest  fellows.     I  cannot  imsgiai 
how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to  do  his  &ty, 
without  frequent  resumption  of  such  sabjects  ai 
concern  our  healtli,  the  nrst  thing  to  be  lesaided, 
if  we  have  a  mind  to  relish  anything  dse.    It 
would  therefore  very  well  become  your  spcctais- 
rial  vigilance,  to  give  it  in  ordcffs  to  toot  ofliov 
for  inspecting  siens,  that  in  hia  marcn  he  wooU 
look  into  the  itinerants  who  deal  in  proTisioBi^ 
and  inquire  where  they  buy  their  several  wana 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  CoUj-Mollj-Poff.  sf 
agreeaVile  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot  aaj  I  have 
observed  anything  sold   in  carts,  or  carried  hf 
horse  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in  any  moving  marine 
which  is  not  perished  or  putre6ed;  witness  tW 
wheelbarrows  of  rotten  raisins,  almonda,IBgs,  sad 
currants,  which  you  see  vended  by  a  merebsak 
dressed  in  a  second  hand  an  it  of  a  foot-soldiv. 
You  should  consider  that  a  child  may  be  poi- 
soned for  the  worth  of  a  farthing;  bat  except  Ui 
poor  parents  send  to  one  certain  doctor  in  tows, 
they  can  have  no  advice  for  him  under  a  gaiaos. 
When  poisons  are  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  tkoi 
dear,  how  can  you  be  negligent  in  inspecting wb# 
we  eat  and  drink,  or  take  no  notice  of  such  ai  tfct 
above-mentioned  citixens  who  have  been  so  servies* 
able  to  UH  of  late  in  that  particular?    It  was  a 
custom  among  the  old  Romana,  to  do  him  paitks* 
lar  honors  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citia«> 
How  much  more  doei^  the  world  owe  to  those  vki 

Srevent  the  death  of  multitudea !  Aa  these  ■■ 
eserve  well  of  your  officers,  so  such  as  act  to  ikt 
detriment  of  our  health  you  ought  to  represeotto 
themselves  and  their  fellow  subjects  in  Uie  colon 
which  they  deserve  to  wear.  I  think  it  would  bt 
for  the  public  good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  tbosU 
be  under  oath  in  that  behalf.  The  chairmao  il 
the  qiiarter-sessions  should  inform  the  coantiyi 
that  the  vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his  custootii 
shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof  M 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking  it)  be  deewfA 
guilty  of  willful  murder,  and  the  jury  shall  be  is* 
structed  to  inquire  and  present  auch  deliiiqnaB 
accordingly.  It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  dot 
will  it  be  conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  ii 
chance-medley  or  manalawghtcr,  upon  proof  tbtf 
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it  (tuU  appaar  vine  Joined  to  wine,  or  risht 
Herafurdihtre  poured  iDto  Port  0  Fort:  but  bis 
■ailing  it  for  one  thing,  knoving  it  to  bs  another, 
must  junl;  bear  tbe  alomtid  guilt  of  villTul  mur- 
ixT :  for  that  he,  Ibe  uid  vintner,  did  an  unlawful 
■et  villinglj  in  tb^  false  mixture,  and  is  therefore 
with  equitT  liable  to  all  the  paina  to  vhich  a  man 
Tould  be,  if  it  vere  pmred  that  he  deiiigned  onlj 
to  run  a  man  tbrough  the  arm  whom  he  whipped 
throDKb  tbe  lanp.  Thia  ia  mj  third  ;ear  at  the 
Temple,  and  Ibis  ia,  or  ahoutd  be,  law.  An  ill 
{nlention,  well  proved,  should  meet  with  no  allevia- 
tion becauie  it  outran  icoelf.     There  cannot  be  too 

livea,  bj 
i^ht  they 
when  mixed,  though  inno- 
cent when  apart :  and  Brooke  and  Heltier,  who 
liave  inaureofour  safetj  at  our  meala,  and  driven 
ie^ouay  from  our  eupa  in  conTeraation,  deserve 
ue  euatom  and  thanks  of  tbe  whole  town:  and  it 
is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obligation. 
"  1  am,  Sir,  your  bomble  Servant, 
"tok  poitib." 
"  Mb.  Spicutob, 

"I  am  a  person  who  wax  long  immured  in  a  eol- 
hge,  read  mach,  aaw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  world  tban  what  a  lecture  or  a  view 
erf'  the  map  taught  tne.    By  this  means  I  improved 


gntt  severity  used  against  Ibe  injusti 
cruelty  of  those  who  play  with  mei 


n  my  I 


lap  uugbt  tne.    By  this  i 
Ludy,  but  became  unptea: 


from  a  great  wit,  governed  by  as  great  pru- 
dence, and  iMlh  adorned  wilb  innocence,  the  bap- 
pintas  of  always  being  ready  to  discover  her  real 
lbou|(bls.  She  has  many  of  us  who  now  are  her 
admirtFTs;  but  her  treatment  of  ns  ia  so  juat  and 
proportioned  to  our  merit  toward  her,  and  what  w« 
---I  in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I  hava 

ither  jealousy  nor  hatred    toward   my  rival*. 

ch  is  faer  goodnpsa.  and  the  acknowlednnent  at 
every  man  who  admires  her,  that  he  lEiuk*  ha 
ought  to  believe  aLe  will  Cake  bim  who  best  da- 
1  will  not  say  that  this  peace  amoiv 


ia  Bumething  uncommon  and  worlbj  of  imitation 
in  thia  lady'e  character.  If  you  will  please  to 
print  my  letter,  you  will  oblige  the  little  fraternity 
uf  happy  rivala,  and  in  a  more  particular  maUMl, 
"  Sir,  your  moal  humble  Servant, 

"Wiu.  OTMaa." 
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ing  generally  with  the  dead,  I 
new  alinoM  unfit  for  the  society  of  llie  living;  so 
by  a  long  confinement  I  contracted  an  ungainl* 
Kvenion  to  conversation,  and  ever  discoarsed  with 

Siin  to  myself,  and  little  enlurtainment  to  others, 
t  laat  I  «M  in  some  measure  made  sensible  of 
my  failing,  and  the  mortification  of  never  being 
•poke*  to,  or  speaking,  unless  the  discourse  ran 
vpon  books,  put  me  upon  forcing  myself  among 
men.  1  immediately  affected  the  politeHt  compa- 
BT,  by  the  frequent  use  of  which  1  hoped  to  wear 
off  the  rust  I  had  contrafted  :  but,  by  an  uncouth 
imitation  of  men  used  to  act  in  public,  ]  got  no 
farther  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind  to  appear  a 
flner  thing  than  1  really  was 

"  Such  1  was,  and  such  Was  my  condition,  when 
I  became  an  ardent  lover,  andpaaKionato  admirer 
of  the  beauteous  Belinda.  Then  it  was  that  I 
really  began  to  improve.  This  passiou  changed 
«11  my  feara  and  diffidences  in  my  general  beha 
▼ior  to  the  sole  concern  of  pleasing  her.  1  had 
Dot  now  to  study  the  action  of  a  gentleman  ;  but 
love  poaaeaaing  all  my  thoughts,  made  mo  truly  be 
the  thing  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  Hy  thoughts 
gnii  free  and  venerous,  and  the  ambition  to  be 
agreeable  to  her  I  admired  pniduced  in  my  carriage 
ft  faint  aimilitude  of  that  disengaged  manner  of  ii>y 
Belinda.  The  way  we  are  in  at  present  is,  that  ilie 
•eea  mypaaaion,  and  sees  I  at  pnrsent  forbear 
^waking  of  it  tlintugh  prudential  regards.  Tbis 
Rlpeet  lo  ber  she  returns  with  much  civility,  and 
■takes  my  value  for  her  as  little  a  misfortune  to 

Tsry  charmingly,  and  in  leadier  to  do  so  at  my  re- 
aiieat,  because  ahe  knows  I  love  her.  She  will 
dance  with  me  rather  than  another  for  the  eame 
reaaon,  Hy  fortune  must  alter  from  what  it  is, 
before  I  can  apeak  my  heart  to  her;  and  her  cir* 
entnatances  are  not  eonaiderable  enoagh  to  make 
«p  for  the  narrovnesa  of  mine.  But  1  write  to 
Ton  Dov,  only  to  give  rou  the  character  of  Belin- 
da, at  a  woman  that  haa  addrtsa  enough  to  da- 
moDstralfl  a  gratitude  to  ber  lover,  without  giving 
Um  bopea  of  aaooaaa  in  hia  pasaion.    Belinda 


with  tnmulti,  flilnti,  ud  tmt. 
In  HUkdrj  tupss  sppcan. 

Hilton  haa  shown  a  wonderful  ait  in  desciib- 
ing  that  variety  of  passions  which  arose  in  our 
finit  parents  upon  the  breach  of  tbe  commandment 
that  bad  been  given  them.  We  see  them  gradu- 
ally passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt, 
through  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  repent- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  tbey  are  re- 
presented as  prostrating  themaelvea  upon  tba 
ground,  and  watering  tbe  earth  with  their  tears  : 
to  which  the  poet  join*  this  beautiful  circum- 
stance, that  they  offered  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  tbe  very  place  where  their  judge  ap- 
peared to  ibem  when  he  prononnced  their  ssn- 


Tbere*  is  a  beauty  of  the  aame  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  where  (Edipus,  afler  having  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  hreakin^f  hia  neck 
from  the  palac«  battlements  (which  furnishes  ao 
elegant  anentcrtainment  fur  our  English  audience), 
desirea  that  he  may  be  conducted  I<i  Mount  Cilho- 
ron,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that  verv  place 
where  ho  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and  where 
he  cbould  then  have  died,  had  the  wul  of  bis  pa- 
rents been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn 
to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book  of  acceptance  which  these  tbeir 
prayers  met  with  a  short  allegory  formed  upon 
that  bvauliful  passage  in  holy  writ.  "And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  gulden 
censer;  and  there  wax  given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prsyera  of 
all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before 
the  thnine  :  and  the  amoke  of  the  incense,  wbiolt 

•Ibis  pancr^  was  not  In  tbe  ariclii^  fif  tn  lillai  II 
was  addtd  on  Uh  rmutiUtalloB  et  tlii  pvnv  ^  voIdbim, 
*bn  tfar  c^hlHB  BOBitan,  of  vhUi  AddUm'i  rriDiiiM  ta 


THE  BPBCTATOR 

mankind  Mure  the  luil.  His  penoD,  hu  port.  Ml 


We  hare  Ihr  Mm>-  tliiiuelit  o 
tine  in  ibe  iiiii-rcc'ii'iiiri  '•(  ihc 
eoDcivvd  iu  very  cnipliUical  » 


ilUlUT  Twl  1*  puipte  aomV, 
Ur  t£u  MtUkxu,  or  til*  pito 
Of  tten,  vnu  bf  Uiui  ud  knOM  oM, 
iB  Uw  or  Inn:  Irtalod  dipped  lbs  woif: 


•pnikii.);  of  Ihe  aiiKi-U  wl.o  appMred  to  bim  in  &  j,^^.^  Mmpl.int.  upon  he«ii>K  UlM  ih.™* 

YliiMj.  ..ddj.lbw  jvPTj  om.  Iwl  four  fa«-»,  ar.d  i,  ^^^^^  ^n,„  theWdep  ol  I-mdi^,  ii »• 

,t..,  ,1,,..,  -I,„l-  lw„l.«  ...rf  ,l,..,r  WU*  ■.,..!  ,he.r  j^^^uy  i^^mifui      ^Se  «et.tii«DU  ■!•  Dot  d^ 

""  proper  lo  tbc  subject,  but  hare  KniMUiiDf  a  Am 


Tbc  uwmbliDg  [ir  all  Ihe  HiigeU  uf  liearen,  to 
hear  ihe  »>le[iiii  derrcc  puitcd  iiP<">  man,  is  n.>- 

Cpiienlvil  in  verj  lively  iiiea^.  The  AImif[ht^  is 
re  ileicrilieil  at  rpmeiiilx-riiig  mi-rrv  in  Ibe  nnUit 
or  judgment,  attd  cummandiiii;  Micbael  To  delifer 
hii  nieKHB^  ill  Ibe  luilde^t  ti'nnii.  lortt  thpcpirit  of 
man,  vhicli  was  alreadj  broken  with  the  Kt-iiHcuf 
hU  guilt  and  miwry,  sDuuld  fail  before  him : 


ing  aeiitimenlH.    ITpon  ihuir  eome  abroad,  Hftr 
the  melanchol*  ni^ht  wliich  thev  had  paised  to 
gellicr,  they  diMciver  ilie  lion  anil  the  eagle 
of  Ihem  jiiiriiuing  tlieir  prey  lovard  liic  i' 
nUeH  iif  Pandise.    There  ih  a  double  beauty 


Adam's  Epeeeh  abounds  with  tbongliU  rijA 
ji'  equally  muTing,  but  of  ft  more  msiEnliH^ 
levaied  {urn.  Kotbing  can  ba  coDccind  ^B 
ubiinicaiid  poetical  than  the  foUowUf  pM^ 


'  "I'fJ 


H  tbnl  V 


The  poet,  to 
ax  vct[  a*  lo 

liiry,  ri'jin'sents 


pmdiired  ill  the  animal  crealiiiu.  The  p» 
•bow  the  like  chanf^ii  in  lialiinr.  an  veil 
mce  bin  fable  itilb  &  iiobli?  prudij.'; 
tlie  Kuii  ill  an  i-clipKC.  This  par*'  ' 
has  likeirise  a  fine  cflect  upon  die  iiiiagiiialiuu  ol 
the  reader,  in  regard  to  what  foIlowK;  for  at  the 
saoie  time  that  the  «iiii  ia  under  an  eclipne,  a 
briglil  cluiid  dcHCendN  in  the  weslcru  quarter  of 
the  heaveiin  lllk-d  with  a  liost  <.f  angels,  and  more 
luiniiinus  rhan  the  sun  itwlf.  Ttie  whole  tlienter 
of  iintiire  in  dnrkuned,  that  this  gloriouN  luacbiue 
may  appear  vitb  alt  its  liiKi4!r  and  iiiaKiiilicencc  -. 

Wliy  in  tfa>  rut 


And  fjnw  dffreiiil*  with  nuwtbEiLg  hnTi-nlj  frtuelit^ 
IJo  onM  nut  Sii  hj  Uilii  the  hniTrn]/  IkiuIk 
KowB  from  a  .kj  ..f  ji-pw  li(bw<l  ii..» 

A  glurUMn  ippultkiD . 

I  need  not  obnerve  how  properly  this  autlior, 
who  always  suitH  his  parta  to  the  actors  whom  he 
introduces,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expulsion 
ir  Gmt  porentH  from  Paradise.  The  archau|r(>l 
ki.  ^.....i...]  neither  appears  in  his  proper 
-     ■■■  ■■'^-'^-bHa- 


widi  which  R 


»Tn  iiu,  3, 1. 


of  I'aradise,  and  lays  befom 
hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  Ibodt  niM    I 
which  weretobe  represented  on  it.  I  hareMoNi^   | 
served  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is,  iaai^   I 
particulars,  greater'than    that  of  the   Dili  >   I 
j£neid,    Virgil's  hero,  in  the  laat  of  IIiMe  pMM    < 
is  entertained  niih  a  sight  of  all  thoM  whaasi    . 
deneetid  from  him;   but  though  thai  tfimlt^ 
justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  dadpd  II 
the  whole  .£iieid,  every  one  miiat  allow  tWW 
of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher  oatnte.     aWI 
vision  is  not  confined  to  any  pBitienlar  UAs  ■ 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  apeideil 

III  this  great  review  which  Adam  take*  <f  ■■ 
his  sons  Bud  dauL'hlers.  the  fint  oli)«etah«i«R 
senled  with  exhibit  lo  him  the  stor;  of  Okb  m 
A bi J,  which  is  drawn  together  with  mnehd^ 
nesa  and  propriety  nf  i  ijin— inn     Ths dnririV 


THK  tPBOTATOB. 


Uamd  U  tUnk,  how  bsRlUi  la  bell 


Tbe  Mcosd  *<(U)Ti  set*  before  bim  tbc  im«i 
dealk,  in  &  greU  Tuiel;  of  >ppeu'uu^eB. 
■Dgel,  to  pvt  him  a  eeneral  idea  of  those  effects 
Tkieh  Ub  guilt  had  broueht  apoti  hit  posteritj, 

B'lcea  before  him  a  large  hoepital,  or  laiar-houM, 
led  vithperaona  Wing  ander  all  kinds  of  mortal 
diaeaaaa.  How  fioelT  has  iba  poet  told  ui  that  the 
rick  peraoDa  languiased  under  lingering  and  incn- 
nM»  diitampera,  bj  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of 
mteh  Imagintuy  beings  as  those  I  mentionad  in  inj 
lart  Satardaj's  paper  1 


3lrilk(,  aa«  tht  IfOUM  i  n^^^tm 


k,  bDt  dtlH-d  to 


I  tbriret 


Tba  diaconiM  between  the  angel  and  Adam 
vUd  folbva,  abounda  with  noble  morals. 

Aa  there  ia  nething  more  delightful  in  poetrj 
than  A  eoDtnat  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the 
Mthot,  after  tlua  melancliolj  prospect  of  death 
and  aickncM,  raiaea  up  a  acene  of  mirth,  lave,  and 
Mdlitf.  The  aacr*  pleasure  that  sisals  into 
Adam's  heart,  u  he  ii  intent  upon  this  vision,  is 
inanned  with  great  delicwj-  I  must  not  omit 
tha  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who  ae- 
doMd  the  Mne  of  Qod,  as  thej  are  called  in  Scrip- 


Wii  lliBii,  m  Wjtt.,  m  ■wth.iD  py, 
r*t  ^f^  at  ill  (ood,  wbniB  raaiM* 
Wooaa'a  iimWI"  booor,  ud  chid  pnlii  i 
and  oolf  a^  csBpMM  to  Uh  una 
Of  iBitfId  MBitimt,  to  riot,  to  a*am, 
«b  *wit  Md  ttoU  Um  ttnna,  ud  nil  tba  •r*. 
To  IbHi  Ihst  ibImc  »»  ^DHo,  mltam  Utm 
bttriou  tttKd  IbcK  Ihs  kmi  of  Ood, 
t^TpM  IB  an  UhIt  Tlrtu,  all  Uwlr  hat, 
I|as(i&,  to  2*  Mh  ul  to  Uu  hqU* 


D  teara,  and  bteakl  out  into 


..    ,       .   Hn,  wbo  thai  dal  daUh 

Is  ■>■■,  ud  KOlUplT 

dkU  Uh  •hi  or  Uia  who  ilnr 

Hk  tecitlHr:  tn  of  vhom  neb  nnniu 
Haka  tkar,  bU  (tf  UhIt  bnthns,  mo  of  mut 

HiltoB,  to  keep  ap  an  agreeable  Tariatr  in  hii 
▼iBtnu,  after  haTinc  ni*«l  in  the  mind  of  hii 
Mder  the  aeraral  ideaa  of  lenur  which  era  con- 
lOnaMt  to  tbe  deacription  of  w 
tboaeaofter  imwea  ' '  ' 
that  Tieion  of  lewdi 
ialheHwid. 

Aa  it  ia  viaihla  that  tbe  poet  had  bie  eye  npon 
Ovid'a  aeerant  of  the  uuTeraal  deluge,  tbe  reader 
■aj  ofaaerre  with  bow  mDcb^jnd^ieDt  be  hai 
«>«ided  eTKythisvAat  ia  rednndant  or  puerile  in 


wantoB  imagiaaUena  whkih  Sneca  found  hnlt 
with,  aa  anbecoming  thia  great  catastrophe  of  na- 
ture. If  our  poet  haa  imitated  that  Teres  in  which 
OTid  telle  oa  that  there  was  nothing  but  aea,  and 
that  thia  aea  had  no  ahoi«  to  it,  he  has  not  aet  the 
thought  in  aueh  a  light  aa  to  inent  the  oensim 
which  critics  bare  paued  upon  it.  The  laOar 
part  of  that  Teree  in  Ond  ia  idle  and  laperflnotia, 
bat  joat  and  beeutifDl  in  Milton. 


In  Milton,  the  former  part  of  the  deacriptieB 
does  not  forestall  tbe  latter.  How  much  mol* 
RTeat  and  aolemn  on  this  occasion  ia  that  whidh 
follows  in  our  English  poet. 


than  tbat  in  Old,  where  we  are  told  that  the  aea- 
calf  laj-  in  those  places  where  the  gosla  were  uaed 
to  browsel  The  reader  maj  flnd  aereml  oth« 
parallel  paaaam  in  the  Latin  aaASngltah  deacrip- 
tion of  ttte  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  haa  riuhnr 
the  adraotage.  The  skj'a  being  overehargei 
with  clouds,  the  descending  of  the  rains,  the  ria- 
ing  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  ^e  rala- 
bow,  are  such  descriptions  as  ererr  one  must  take 
notice  of.  The  circumstance  relating  to  F»i»diaa 
is  so  flnelv  iinagiiied,  and  iuitabte  to  tbe  opiuioM 
of  man^  learned  authora,  that  I  cannot  nirh— r 
giving  it  a  place  in  thia  paper. 

tlHii  ihsU  tU  nmut 

Of  PsrmdiM,  bjr  laJfbt  ot  wstbs,  b*  morV 
Out  of  h)>  i^u.  jiDifa'd  br  Ibt  bimHl  food: 
With  sU  big  nrdan  ipidl^i,  ud  toHS  tfitfl 

"    Sffl-, 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  fron  the 
Tiaion  of  the  delnge.io  the  coneem  it  oecaaio>ed 
in  Adam,  is  exquisilelj  gracefol,  and  oopied  alldr 
Tirgil,  though  tbe  flnt  thought  it  intiodaeee  ia 
retMT  in  the  spirit  of  Orid : 

How  dktat  Una  nten  tb«,  AduB,  to  teboM 
n*  ud  of  sU  tC  ol^rlnt.  nd  ■>  lad, 
Dmniilstlila  I    iMg  aDoUHr  Ooad, 
Ot  tean  ul  nriFW,  ■  Oood,  IbH  •!»  diewtfd, 
Aad  «nk  Uh*  ••  Ibj  mm:  HU  ibUt  twU 
Bt  Ui>  wL  ob  Uv  tWt  IboB  HMra  tX  iMt, 
iW  shoSdiuhs,  «  whsa  s  Iktbar  Bumnu 


because  it  is  not  generall}'  reckoned  amons  the 
moat  abiaing  books  of  this  poem;  tor  which  re^ 
son  tbe  MMder  might  be  apt  to  o*eriook  theae 
many  paseages  in  it  which  deaerre  onr  admira- 
tion. The  (deventb  sod  twelfth  are  indeed  buUt 
upon  that  single  circumatanee  of  the  remoral  <f 
oar  first  parents  from  Paradise;  but  though  thia  !■ 
not  in  itself  so  great  a  aabject  aa  that  in  moat  «f 
the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and  dimnilteJ 
with  so  maof  aatpriting  ineidenta  and  {daaaiaf 
epiaodea,  that  tbeae  two  laat  books  can  ti^  ■• 
meana  be  looked  npoo  aanacBaalpaitsof  thiadl- 
▼inepoem.  I  mnat  further  add,  that  bad  not  MO- 
loti  niMeaeiiled  oar  flnt  pareola  aa  driw  out  <t ' 
Faiwiwe,  his  faU  of  man  woaU  w*  ba*e  ba« 
eooipleta,  and  eonaequaatlj  Ua  M(io>  *<niU  hM* ' 
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—— Nmrlbiu  atqiM 

Qnnlzlgli  iMtimiu  bMke  TiTsre. 

Hob.  1  Xp.  zi,  29. 

Aazknu  tlinm^  mvt  and  Und  to  Mwoh  ft>r  rwt, 
Ii  tat  toborioof  kUoatM  •t  twrt.— JTAAiraa. 

''lift.  SpBOTATOft, 

"  A  LADT  of  mj  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  have 
too  mnch  respect  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an 
indiscreet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this  troa- 
Ue.  She  is  a  widow  to  whom  the  indulgence  of 
ft  tender  husband  has  intrusted  the  roana^ment 
of  a  rerj  mat  fortune,  and  a  son  about  sixteen, 
both  whicn  she  is  extremely  fond  of.  The  boy 
has  parts  of  the  middle  size,  neither  shining  nor 
despicable,  and  has  passed  the  common  exercises 
of  nis  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is 
withal  what  you  would  call  a  for^'ard  youth :  by 
fhe  help  of  this  last  qualification,  which  serves  as 
ft  Tarnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  enabled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  learning,  and  display  it  at  full 
length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  summer  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  two  or  three  times  very  re- 
markably, by  puzzling  the  vicar  before  an  assem- 
bly of  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood; 
ftnd  from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these,  as 
it  too  often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the  mother  is 
become  invincibly  persuaded  that  her  son  is  a 
great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain  him  down  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  education,  with  others  of  his 
ftge,  would  be  to  cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an 
irreparable  injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

"I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week, 
ftnd  missiUK  the  young  gentleman  at  the  tea-table, 
where  he  seldom  fails  to  officiate,  could  not  upon 
so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  avoid  inquiring 
ftftcr  him.  My  lady  told  me  he  was  gone  out  with 
her  woman,  in  order  to  make  some  preparation  for 
their  equipage;  fur  that  she  intended  very  speed- 
ily to  carry  him  to  *  travel.'  The  oddness  of  the 
expression  shocked  me  a  little;  however,  I  soon 
recovered  myself  enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all 
I  was  willing  to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she 
designed  this  summer  to  show  her  son  his  estate 
in  a  distant  county,  in  which  he  had  never  yet 
been.  But  she  soon  took  care  to  rob  me  of  that 
•^[reeable  mistake,  and  let  roe  into  the  whole  af- 
fair. She  enlarged  upon  young  master's  prodi- 
fious  improvements,  and  his  comprehensive 
nowledge  of  all  book-learning;  concluding,  that 
it  was  now  high  time  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  men  and  things :  that  she  had  re- 
solved he  should  make  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  but  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her 
sight,  and  therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him. 

"  I  was  ^iuff  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a 
resolution,  out  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humor  to 
meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most 
soft  and  delicate  touch  imaginable.  I  was  afraid 
of  dropping  something  that  mi^ht  seem  to  bear 
hard  either  upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mo- 
ther's discretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  powers  of 
reason,  1  should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship 
over  to  my  opinion,  only  expone  myself  to  her 
disesteem:  I  therefore  immediately  determined  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Spectator. 

**  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  custom 
ii»  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  could  not 
bat  believe  that  this  humor  of  carrying  a  boy  to 
tra?el  in  his  mother's  Ian,  and  that  upon  a  pre- 
tense <^  learning  men  and  things,  is  a  case  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar 
■tftmp  of  fully.  I  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
its  parallel  within  the  compass  of  my  obeervation, 
thoagh  I  ooiUd  call  to  nund  some  not  extremely 


nnlike  it.  From  henee  mj  thonghtft  took 
sion  to  ramble  into  the  seneml  notion  of  tiftvel- 
ing,  as  it  is  now  niaae  a  pftrt  of  eduefttiob 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  take  ft  lad  tnm 
grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the  tuition  of  sons 
poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  hftwiahed  fcr 
thirty  pounds  a  year  and  ft  little  Tictnels,  snd 
him  crying  and  sniveling  into  foreign  eonntriH. 
Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  ftt  poppit- 
shows,  and  with  much  the  aame  ndTftntage,  ii 
staring  and  gaping  at  an  ftmftaing  TftricCj  of 
strange  things;  strange  indeed  to  one  who  isnst 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  reaeone  nnd  nusft- 
iiig  of  them,  wnile  he  should  be  Ift^ing  thi 
solid  foundations  of  knowledge  in  hie  mind,  sad 
furnishing  it  with  iust  rules  to  direct  his  fitoit  i, 
progress  m  life  uuaer  some  skillful  mftatcr  of  thi 
art  of  instruction. 

"Can  there  be  a  more  astoniahing  thouchtii 
nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  ahould  ful  into 
so  palpable  a  mistake?  It  is  n  Urge  field,  sad 
may  very  well  exercise  a  sprightly  genias ;  bat 
1  do  not  remember  you  have  yet  taken  ft  tnm  ia  it. 
I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  main  people  uudentud, 
that  *  travel'^ is  really  tlie  last  step  to  be  taken  ia 
the  institution  of  youth  ;  and  thftt  to  aet  oat  witk 
it,  is  to  begin  where  they  aliould  end. 

"  Certainly  the  true  end  of  yiaiting  foreign  psiti 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  end  policiee»  ftnd  ob- 
serve in  what  particulars  they  ezoel  or  come  shirt 
of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  old  peculiftrities  ia 
our  manners,  and  wear  off  such  ftwkward  atiftiesHi 
and  affectations  in  our  behavior,  fts  mftj  poesiUy 
have  been  contracted  from  conatftutlj  ftasociatinf 
with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  geocnl  . 
and  mixed  conversation.  But  bow  can  any  of  i 
these  advantages  be  attained  bj  one  wbo  ia  a  mm  ^ 
stranger  to  the  customs  and  polieies  of  his  netiii 
country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  bia  mind  tk 
first  principles  of  maimers  and  bebaTior?  Tli 
endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure  wiikoel 
any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  a* 
pression,  to  work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  acobvebi 

"  Another  end  of  traveling,  wLicu  deatfves  t» 
be  considered,  is  the  improving  our  taate  of  tki 
best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  aeeing  tbe  plaM  I 
where  they  lived,  and  of  which  tbej  wniic;to 
compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  tk 
descriptions  they  have  given  us,  and  obeerre  Wv 
well  tiie  picture  agrees  with  the  original  Tkii 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  Is  tki 
mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  beeide  that  it 
may  in  a  eood  measure  be  made  Bubeervient  t« 
morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  jaA 
conclusions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  kuan> 
things,  from  the  ruinous  alterations  time  and  bv  | 
barity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cilii^  | 
and  whole  countries,  wtiich  make  llie  most  iU«> 
trious  fiffures  in  history.  And  this  bint  maj  bt 
not  a  litQe  improved  by  examining  ereiy  spots' 
ground  that  we  find  celebrated  as  tbe  eecM  ^ 
some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footaleptif 
a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  sock  p^A 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  such  ptrti* 
cular,  thouffh  really  little  and  trifling  in  ttti^ 
may  serve  uie  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  gn*| 
rous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  yirtuos,  vi 
a  greater  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  tktf 
bright  examples,  if  it  comes  duly  tempered  tm 
prepared  for  the  impression.  But  this  I  bdievt 
you  will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  wbo  are  •* 
tar  from  entering  into  the  senae  and  spirit  of  tki 
ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  thtf 
language  with  any  exactnesa.* 


•Tbt 


fbllowliig  psragr^th.  In  tiM  flnt  • 
whotturwritton  arlgbaally  h^  the 


flftUip** 
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',  I  haTe  wftndered  from  mr  purpose,  which 
L^^  to  desire  you  to  save,  it  possible,  a  fond 
B.  mother,  and  mother's  owu  son,  from 
t'Siown  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  the 
r»lite  part  of  Europe.  Pra^  tell  them,  that 
^jt*  be  sea-sick,  or  jumbled  m  an  outlandish 
»^Bch,  may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the 
L  ifcion  of  Uie  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to  cause 
disziness  in  youug  empty  heads  as  too 
,^»t8  their  lifetime. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Phiup  Homebred." 

Birchin-lanc. 

PVI8  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  went 
:>l.jr  to  bed;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was 
s^l  the  next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a 
iarums.  These  warlike  sounds  (methinkK) 
ry  improper,  in  a  marriage-concert,  and 
^«!at  offense;  they  seem  to  insinuate,  tliat 
^e  of  this  state  are  short,  and  that  jars  and 
A  soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  omin- 
»  nany  matches,  and  sometimes  proved  a 
l«  to  a  battle  in  the  honeymoon.  A  nod 
^ou  may  hush  tliem;  therefore,  pray.  Sir,  let 
l>e  silenced,  that  for  the  future  none  but 
urs  may  usher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal 
i ;  which  will  be  a  favor  not  only  to  those 
come  after,  but  to  me,  who  can  still  sub- 

•  myself,  "  Your  most  humble, 

"  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  ROBXX  BaiDEOBOOM." 
•  BtOTATOR, 

^m  one  of  that  sort  of  women  whom  the 
^  part  of  our  sex  are  apt  to  call  a  prude.  But 
®^  them  that  I  have  a  very  little  regard  to 
'Cillery,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  at 
'"■•'Out  Widbw,  or  the  WanUm  Wife,  which 
^  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  rorter,  on 
^y  tbe  28th  instant.      I  assure  you  I  can 

^  an  amorous  widow,  or  wanton  wife, 
^  Uttle  temptation  to  imitate  them,  as  I 
J^  *tiy  other  vicious  character.  Mrs.  Porter 
"*  l3«  so  very  much  in  the  exquisite  sense 
^^^d  to  have  of  the  honorable  sentiments 
'^le  passions  in  the  character  of  Hermione, 

^Hall  appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  comedy, 

^  J     have  no  great  relish  for  any  entertain- 

^Here  the  mirth  is  not  seasoned  with   a 

•^verity,  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to 
.^Ho  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  authority 
^  tlieir  actions.    I  am.  Sir, 

Your  frequent  Reader, 

"  Altamiea." 


« 


alteiward  bj  Sir  R.  StMle,  ww  probably  suppreii*- 
«lnt  repoblkstion,  at  the  request  of  Addiaon.  It 
here  from  the  Sped,  in  fulio.  No.  304. 
quit  thb  head  without  paying  my  acknowledjc- 
B  of  the  moet  entertaining  pieces  this  age  has  pro- 
tha  pleasure  it  gare  me.  You  will  esflily  guess 
N)k  I  hare  in  my  head  is  Mr.  Addimn's  Remarlis 
'.  That  ingenious  gentleman  has  with  w>  much  art 
i«Bt  applied  his  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
learning,  to  illustrate  the  several  oocnrrencee  of 
that  his  work  alone  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  what 
L  Nobody  that  has  a  taste  this  way,  can  read 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  making  Horace  and 
-sa  bis  chart,  but  he  must  frel  some  uneasiness  in 
^^  iileti  that  he  was  not  in  his  retinue.  I  am  sure 
^  tan  thnea  in  every  page,  and  that  not  without  a 
~  7  to  think  in  what  state  1  should  have  traveled 
toad,  with  Ilorare  Cor  a  guide,  md  in  company 
l^Vatryman  of  my  own,  who,  of  all  man  lirlnf ,  knows 
""^loMlowhtoatopa." 
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Tare  magis,  quia  vere  calor  redit  oaaibus . 

Yu«.,  Ueorg.  ili,  STlL 

But  most  in  spring :  the  kindly  nrlng  inapirea 
BevlTlng  haa^  and  kindles  genial  Atm. 

4J)APni>. 

fluahM  by  the  qiirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatly  cautioua  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson's  Spring.  160,  etai 

Thk  author  of  the  Mena^iana  acquaints  us, 
that  discoursing  one  day  with  several  ladies  of 
quality  about  Uie  effects  of  the  month  of  May, 
which  infuses  a  kindly  warmth  into  the  earth, 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  Marchioness  of  S— , 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  told  him,  that  tliough 
she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every  month 
beside,  she  could  not  engage  for  herself  in  May. 
As  the  beginning  therefore  of  this  month  is  now 
very  near,!  design  this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  publish  it  uetore  April  is  quite  out> 
that  if  any  <»f  tliem  should  be  caught  tripping, 
they  may  not  pretend  they  had  not  timely  notice. 

1  am  induced  to  this,  l)eing  persuaded  the 
above-mentioned  observation  is  as  well  calculated 
for  our  climate  as  for  that  of  France,  and  that 
some  of  our  British  ladies  aie  of  the  same  con- 
stitution with  the  French  maruhioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  determine 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary  in- 
clination; whether  or  no  it  is  tliat  the  spirits,  after 
having  been  as  it  were  frozen  or  congt-aled  bj 
winter,  arc  now  turned  loose,  and  set  a  rambling; 
or  that  the  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  ineadowa, 
with  the  courtship  of  the  birds  in  every  bush,  na- 
turally unbend  the  mind,  and  soften  it  to  pleasure: 
or  that,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  woman  is 
prompted  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself 
on  a  oed  of  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful 
couches,  which  nature  has  provided,  lie  useless. 
However  it  be,  the  effects  of  this  month  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  sex,  who  act  without  disguise, 
are  very  visible.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the 
young  wenches  in  a  country  parish  dancin^r  round 
a  Maypole,  which  one  of  our  learned  antiquaries 
supposes  to  be  a  relic  of  a  certain  pagan  worship 
that  1  do  not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  that 
we  see  the  ruddy  milkmaid  exerting  hen^elf  in  a 
most  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver 
tankards,  and  like  the  virjfin  Tarpeia,*  oppressed 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  benefactors  lay 
upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green 
gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads  throuffh 
the  whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden  well  observes  in  ma 
description  of  tliis  merry  (ponth. 

Vor  thee,  sweet  month,  th^  groves  green  llT'riea  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fkirest  of  the  year; 
fbr  thee  the  tiracea  lead  the  dancing  bonra, 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 
The  uprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  TlgUs  ox  her  night,  and  breaka  tlieir  aleep ; 
Bach  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  movaa, 
Inapina  now  flames,  revivea  ezUnguish'd  loves. 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  painting,  w-iio  have  drawn  this  genial 
season  of- the  year,  we  often  observe  Cupids  con- 
fused with  Zephyrs,  flying  up  and  down  promia- 
cuously  in  several  parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot 
but  add  from  my  own  experience,  that  about  tlua 
time  of  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to  me  in 
great  numbers,  from  all  quaitera  of  the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  laat 
poat  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman*  who   makes- 
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beaTT  eomplainta  of  one  Zelinda,  whom  it  seems  'f***  bnrntag  lOfiM,  Om  fkaam  Mm» 

h«  hM  courted  unsucc«Bfalljr  these  three  yearn  AKV'tStablJ^SJLSfir'lluSSih., 

past     He  tells  me  that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  And  dm  all  hot,  but  that  of  GkUal  •j«. 

May;  and  if  he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will 
never  think  of  her  more. 


Uydown  some  rules  and  directu>n8  for  their  bet-  T .., ". T- 'j- T        X    f"-""^^'"'   ;"=!»/» 

tor  avoiding  those  calentures  wlich  are  so  very  •»"*  "'"'•"»  ^'^"^^^  ^  no  malevolenee  in  it  to 

frequent  in  this  season.                                        '  any  moiUl.    That  devoUon  to  hi.  iniatreM  km- 

li  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never  to  fi'f .'"  ^"  ™°i  '.F"*"^-  '?«*«"'«"•  ''\':^  «" 

T«ntu>«  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  company  «"f  "^L?r??„!I!^  "^^l^f^  J"  •"•/*" 

of  a  parent,  a  Roardian.  or  wrae  other  8ober*dis-  ?"?•    ^''*»  '*!?.R,'^i°'' "  "P^"***  »>3' '^T' 

creet'person.    I  have  before  shown  how  apt  they  ''  '?  f°°""°"  ^l^  *"»  *»  e".<»»r«>''  **,  «^ 

•n  tTtrip  in  the  flowery  meadow;  ani  sl.S  ^"""'"fr.1"^  ll"'/ ''"•'*!'*J'°°' '''.If?  IS 

farther  ob^rve  to  them.  tSt  Proserp  ne  was  out  !f  P"*A'Jr  ^f'"™  l.',!"i?l^  '^'l^^  ** 

•-maying  when  she  met  with  that  fatal  adventure  "™  °'  i™*:^?^^*!!;  '"'Jr„l''t"ffV*  ^  T 

to  wtich  Milton  alludes  when  he  mentions-  t' »-  .  T.f.  u^?.?  „„  tT'J'-     **?*?  "t 

meuts,  and  the  labor  of  one  which  la  oiiIt  aeBcnb> 

^Th&t  fair  field  ing  distress.     In  performancca  of  thia  iLind,  tin 

jy  Eima,  where  Prorereine  gath'ring  flowers,  most  absurd  of  all  things  is  to  be  wittT:  eveiT 

"T^e^r^"'  ^  ^       '  sentiment  must  grow  out  of  the  occasion,  knd  i 

suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  character. 


Since  I  am  ^t  into  Quotations,  I  shall  conclude  Where  this  rule  is  transgressed,  the  humble  a 

Oiis  head  with  Vir^irs  advice  to  young  people,  vaut  in  all  the  fine  things  he  says,  ia  but  ahoviM 

while  they  arc  e^atlicring  wild  strawberries  and  his  mistress  how  well  he  can  dreas,  instead  of 

nosegays,  that  they  should  have  a  care  of  the  saying  how  well  he  loves.    Lace  and  drapaiyii 

anake  in  the  grass.  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  ia  paiiwian 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those 

prescriptions  which  our  astrological  physicians  "  M*-  SpiCTAToa, 

give  in  their  almanacs  for  this  month:  such  as  arc       "  The  following  Terses  are  a  tranalation  of  a 

"a  spare  and  simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  Lapland  love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  Scheffefi 

phleootomjr.''  history  of  that  country.*     I  waa  agreeably  sar* 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also  ad-  prised  to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  audpoetiyiB 

yise  my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  a  region  which  I  never  suspected  for  delicacy.  In 

careful  how  they  meddle  with  romances,  chocolate,  hotter  climates,  thouffh  idtogether  unciTiliaed.  I 

novels,  and  the  like  infiamcrs,  which  I  look  upon  had  not  wondered  if  I  had  found  some  swe^wild 

as  very  dangerous  to  be  made  use  of  during  this  notes  among  the  natives,  where  they  live  ingroni 

great  carnival  of  nature.  of  oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds  aboBt 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  nothing  them.    l3ut  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sentiaMtti 

more  at  heart  than  the  honor  of  my  dear  country-  of  love  and  poetry,  not  unworthy  okl  Gzeeee  or 

women,  I  would  beg  them  to  consider,  whenever  Rome;  a  regular  ode  from  a  climate  pinched  witk 

their  resolutions  begin  to  fail  them,  that  there  arc  frost,  and  cursed  with  darkness  so  great  a  paitof 

but  one-andthirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  the  year:  where  it  is  amaaiug  that  the  poor  ifr 

that  if  they  can  but  weather  out  this  one  month,  tives  should  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagtti 

the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.    As  for  their  species^-tRis,  I  confess,  seemed  a  peattf 

that  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay  in  town,  I  would  miracle  to  me  than  the  famoua  storiea  of  thnr 

advise  them  to  be  particularly  cautious  how  they  drums,  their  winds,  and  enchantments. 

S've  themselves  up  to  their  most  innocent  enter-       "  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  aoithvB 

inments.    If  they  cannot  forbear  the  playhouse,  song,  because  I  have  faithfully  kept  to  the  Moti- 

I  would  recommend  tragedy  to  them  rather  than  meuts,  without  adding  or  dimiuiuiing:  and  vn- 

comedv;  and  should  think  the  puppet-show  much  tend  to  no  greater  praise  from   my  tranalatMii 

safer  K>r  them  than  the  opera,  ail  the  while  the  than  they  who  smooth  and  clean  the  furs  of  thit 

ran  is  in  Gemini.  oountry  which  have  suffered  by  carriage.     Tbe 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper  is  writ-  numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  ana  unaQOiI 

ten  for  the  use  of  those  liidics  who  tnink  it  worth  as  those  in  which  the  British  ladies  sport  tkir 

while  to  war  against  nature  in  the  cause  of  honor.  Pindarics;  and  perhaps  the  fairest  of  them  mi^ 

As  for  that  abandoned  crew,  who  do  not  think  vir-  not  think  it  a  disagreeable  present  from  a  lovtf. 

toe  worth  contending  for,  but  give  up  their  repu-  But  I  have  ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter 


tation  at  the  first  summons,  such  warnings  and  as  being  more  proper  for  our  ton^e,  though  per 

premonitions  are  thrown  away  upon  them.  A  pros-  haps  wilder  graces  may  better  suit  the  genioi  ^ 

titute  is  the  same  easy  creature  in  all  months  of  the  Laponian  language. 

the  year,  and  makes  no  difference  between  May       "  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  aotkr 

and  December. — ^X.  of  this  song,  not  having  the  liberty  of  visiting  hit 

mistress  at  her  father's  house,  was  in  hupe&t' 
spying  her  at  a  distance  in  the  fields : 

So.  366.]    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30. 1712.  toTTJ^ftSrVJSS  §!^  "^ 

,,„  *_j      VI       11 ^1.  IHi«pel  the  mist,  ud  eleur  Um  rUaiL 

P^me  pigrta  uW  nulla  rampla  And  bring  mj  Orr»  to  my  vym. 

Arbor  a^sUra  rerrcatur  aura,  — •  — ^  -^    j 

Duke  rUentem  Lalagen  amabo,  Oj^,  ^^„  I  «ui»  mj  dew  to  vitw, 

Duke  loqucntem.  j.^  Cj^l,  ^^  pine4we'»  topmoat  boi«^ 

IloR.  1  Od.  xxU,  17.  ^loft  in  air  that  quiT'ring  pUy? 

Bet  me  whereon  iorae  pathlea  plain  And  round  and  round  forerer  gBM. 

The  Rwarthj  AMoans  complain, 


Tb  Me  the  chariot  of  the  sun  •This  Liplaod  ]ov»«ong  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  iBfeRMR^       J 

8o  mtr  ttw  soonidBf  covubej  ran;  Ups.  d 


THE  gPXOTATOB. 


la 


Mr  Oria  Moor,  wImm  art  thoa  kid? 
What  vood  conf—li  mj  ilMplog  maid? 
Vut  bf  Um  footo  twmgtd  ril  tasr 
~  thai  hidt  mj  pramkfd  fldr. 


Ohl  I  floold  lid*  the  eionda  and  Ak§, 
Or  oa  Um  rarm't  pfaikMU  rlMl 
T«  ttorkc,  7«  fwaoa,  a  moment  itij, 
And  waft  a  kmr  oa  hie  wjl 


Ify  Him  too  loag  mj  Mde  dealeiy 
Apeee  the  waeting  enmmer  lUee: 
Nor  yat  the  wtotrj  Maata  I  ftar, 
Hot  atonaa  or  night  ahaU  keep  me^ 


What  may  ftir  atrength  with  ateel 
Ohr  lore  naa  fcttera  atronger  IkrT 
By  holta  of  ateel  are  Hmbe  oonflnM 
Bat  emel  lore  enfihaina  tlM  mind. 


Vo  kmger  then  perplex  thr  bnaat: 
When  thoo^ita  torment,  the  flrat  are  beat; 
Tie  mad  to  go,  tb  death  to  ataj; 
Away  to  Ovta!  haate  aw^rl 

"Me.  SnoTATOE,  April  the  10th. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  despicable  creatares  called 
E  duuDbermaid,  and  have  lived  with  a  mistress 
lor  some  time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has 
■Mbde  my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable.  My 
greatest  delight  has  been  in  being  emf^oyed  about 
Mr  person;  and  indeed  she  is  very  seldom  out  of 
kmnor  for  e  woman  of  her  quality.  But  here  lies 
my  complaint.  Sir.  ^  To  bear  with  me  is  all  the 
encouragement  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me; 
for  she  gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to 
others;  some  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house 
to  those  that  neither  want  nor  wear  them,  and 
■ome  to  hansers  on  that  freouent  the  house  daily, 
wlio  come  cunessed  out  in  tnem.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
T«y  mortifying  sight  to  me,  who  am  a  little  ne- 
eeasitous  for  clothes,  and  love  to  appear  what  I 
9m;  and  causes  En  uneasiness,  so  that  I  cannot 
aanre  with  that  cheerfulness  as  formerly ;  which 
arf  mistress  takes  notice  of,  and  calls  envy  and 
Ill-temper  at  seeing  others  preferred  before  me. 
Mj  mistress  has  a  younger  sister  lives  in  the 
berate  with  her,  that  is  some  thousands  below  her 
is  estate,  who  is  continually  heaping  her  favors 
OB  her  maid;  so  that  she  can  appear  every  Sun- 
di^,  for  the  ftrst  quarter;  in  a  fresn  suit  of  clothes 
eC  her  mistress's  giving,  with  all  other  Uiings 
Eoitable.  All  this  1  see  without  envying,  but  not 
without  wishing  my  mistress  would  a  little  consi- 
der what  a  discouragement  it  is  to  me  to  have  my 
perqaisites  divided  between  fawners  and  jobbers, 
which  others  enjoy  entire  to  themselves.  I  have 
epokeo  to  my  mistress,  but  to  little  purpose;  I 
DETe  desired  to  be  discharged  (for  inceed  1  fret 
myself  to  nothing),  but  that  she  answers  with  si- 
lence. I  beg.  Sir,  your  direction  what  to  do,  for  I 
Em  fully  resolved  to  follow  your  counsel;  who  am 

"  Your  admirer  and  humble  Servant, 

"  CONSTAITTIA   CoMB-BEUSH." 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress. 
End  let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mistress  who  is 
En  Edmirer  of  your  speculations,  may  see  it."— T. 
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— Peritora  pardte  chartie.— Jov^  Sat  i,  la. 

In  merqr  ipare  na,  when  we  do  our  beat 
To  make  aa  mnch  waate  paper  aa  the  raat 

I  HATK^  often  pleased  myself  with  considering 

(he  two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  pub- 

Ue  from  these  mv  speculations,  and  which,  were  1 

lo  speak  after  tne  manner  of  logicians,  I  would 

dietiingnish  into  the  tn^^^py^^  and  the  formal.    By 


the  latter  I  nnderstand  those  EdvEntEgM  which 
my  readers  receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  im> 

E roved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labors;  bat 
aving  already  several  times  descanted  on  mr  en- 
deavors in  this  light  I  shall  at  present  wholly 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  former. 
By  the  word  material,  I  mean  those  benefits  which 
arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  speculations,  at 
they  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  pE- 
per-manufacture,'en]ploy  our  artisans  in  printing, 
and  find  business  for  great  numbers  of  indigent 
persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several 
mean  materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  col- 
lecting of  them  which  are  incapable  of  any  other 
employment.  These  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see 
so  Dusy  in  every  street,  deliver  in  their  respective 
ffleanings  to  the  merchant.  The  merchant  carriea 
tnem  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  thev  pam 
through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to 
another  trade.  Those  who  have  mills  on  their  eo- 
tates,  by  this  means  considerably  raise  their  rents; 
and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  su»> 
plied  with  a  manufacture  for  which  formerly  she 
was  obliged  to  her  neighbors. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper, 
but  they  are  distributed  among  the  presses,  whert 
they  again  set  innumerable  ardsts  at  work,  and 
furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From  hence* 
accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  poli- 
tics they  ny  through  the  town  in  Post- men,  roet- 
boys.  Daily  Oourants,  Reviews,  Medleys,  and  Ex- 
aminers. Men,  women,  and  children,  contend 
who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get 
their  daily  sustenance  by  spreading  them.  In 
short,  when  I  trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  raot 
to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many  hands 
employed  in  every  step  they  take  through  their 
whole  progress,  that  while  1  am  writing  a  SpectE- 
tor,  I  mncy  myself  providing  bread  for  a  multi- 
tude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my 
witty  readers,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  mr 
paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  published,  la 
still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions. 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  mr 
own  works  for  this  twelvemonth  past.  My  land- 
lady often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  desire 
some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the 
best  in  the  worla  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  like- 
wise make  a  Kood  foundation  for  a  mutton -pie,  ae 
1  have  more  Uian  once  experienced,  and  were  very 
much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  chan^ 
that  a  linen  fras^ment  undergoes,  by  passing 
through  the  several  hands  above-roeutionea.  The 
finest  pieces  of  holland,  when  worn  to  tatters, 
assume  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than  the 
first,  and  often  return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may  be  met- 
amorphosed into  billets-doux,  and  come  into  her 
possession  a  second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  hia 
cravat  after  it  is  worn  out,  with  ^ater  pleasure 
and  advantage  than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass.  In  e 
word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for 
some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  thia 
means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  beconie  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a  prince's 
cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored 
to  vie  with  one  anotlier  for  Uie  reputatiou  ot  ^^ 
finest  printing.     Absolute  governmeotB .   ^fi  ^^ 
as  republics,  have  encouroKed  a»»  art  wV^v^Yv  ^^^^ 
to  be  the  noblest  and  moet  Im  ^«^^^^ 
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inrcntod  Mmong  the  sons  of  men.  The  present 
Kitvj^  of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory,  has 
panicularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  promot- 
ing (»r  this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books 
have  btH^n  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  ex- 
pend*, upon  which  he  sets  so  great  a  value,  that 
he  con<idiTS  them  as  the  noblest  presents  he  can 
make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  wc 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  we  shall  tind  that  in  this  particular  they 
have  ni.ide  themselves  the  envy  of  the  greatest 
moiinrchtes.  Elz(*vir  and  Aldus  are  more  fre- 
quently nientioiu'd  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one, 
or  dt>:;«'  of  the  other. 

The  si'veral  presses  which  are  now  in  England, 
and  till'  !;n>iit  encouragement  which  has  been  j^iven 
to  lourniiii;  for  some  years  last  past,  has  made  our 
own  uaiioii  as  glorious  upon  this  account,  as  for 
its  late  triumphs  and  c(»nquests.  The  new  edi- 
tion whicii  is  given  us  of  Cie^iar's  Commentaries* 
has  olivady  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  ga- 
lettes,  and  is  a  work  that  d(H>s  honor  to  tht.*  £ng- 
liah  press.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an. edition  should 
be  vi*ry  correct  which  lias  passed  tlirough  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  accurate,  leuruMl,  and 
judicious  writers  this  aire  has  produced.  The 
beauty  of  the  paper,  of  tne  character,  and  of  the 
■everal  cuts  with  which  this  noblo  work  is  illus- 
trated, makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I  have  ever 
■een;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  genius, 
▼hich,  thouffh  it  does  not  come- the  nrst  into  any 
art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  am  particularly 

?flad  that  this  author  comes  from  a  British  print- 
ng  house  in  so  gn^at  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the 
IBnt  who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of 
our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will 
be  surprisi^d  to  hear  me  tafk  of  learning  as  the 
glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that 

Sains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
ourisluM.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up 
with  avarice  and  ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon 
anything  as  great  or  valuable  which  does  not 
bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I 
thall  never  sink  this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage 
with  (lolhs  and  Vandals,  I  shall  only  regard  such 
kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance, 
li. 
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-Xos  deoebat 


Lugcre  ubi  etnet  aliqulH  in  lueem  editoa, 
HiimMiK*  Title  Tarta  repuUuxtes  mala: 
At  qui  laboreii  morta  flDimet  graTM, 
Omues  amioua  laude  et  iKtitia  ezequL 

£UKIP.  apud  Tcu.. 
Whfln  flnt  an  infant  draws  the  Tital  air, 
Oflk-ioaM  grief  slioald  weloome  him  to  care: 
But  jiiy  Rhuuld  life'*  concluding  iicene  attend, 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  fHend. 

As  the  Spectator  is  in  a  kind  a  paper  of  news 
from  the  naiural  world,  as  others  are  from  the 
busy  and  politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  trans- 
late the  followin«r  loiter,  written  to  nn  eminent 
French  gt^ntleman  in  this  town  from  Paris,  which 
gives  us  the  exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of 
patience  and  generosity. 

"Sia.  Paris,  April  18,  1712. 

**  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  native 
country,  Uiat  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  of 

*A  mopt  beautiful  edition  of  Cirmr'ii  Hemnlm,  published 
•boat  thia  time  in  foUo,  by  Or.  Samuel  aarks. 


your  nearest  relations  ■•  moeh  as  if  joa  wot  m 
utter  stranger  to  them.    The  occaaimi  of  this  ii  li 
give  you  an  account  of  the  death  of  Madame  4i 
V  illacerfe,  whoso  departure  out  of  this  Ufe  I  kaot 
not  whether  a  man  of  your  philoaophy  will  ol 
unfortunate  or  not,  since  it  vat  attended  wiA 
some  circumstances  as  much  to  be  desirrd  si  toll 
lamented.    She  was  her  whole  life  happy  is  ■ 
uninterrupted  health,  and  was  always  h«Hioredfir 
an  evenness  of  temper  and  greatuess  of  mind.  Ol 
the  10th  instant  that  lady  was  taken  with  as  m- 
disposition  which  confined  her  to  her  chambi^ 
but  was  such  as  was  too  alight  to  make  her  tub 
a  sick-bed,  and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  an 
satisfaction  in  being  out  of  it.    It  is  notoiiou^ 
known  that  some^ears  ago  Monsieur  Festeaii,€Si 
of  the  roost  considerable  surgeons  in  Psrii,  m 
desperately  in  love  with  Uiis  lady.    Her  qadi^ 
placed  her  above  any  application  to  her  on  thii> 
count  of  his  passion ;  out  as  a  woman  slwapla 
some  regard  to  the  person  whom  she  bdiefH  li 
be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  in  her  ImiA 
(upon  sdvice  of  her  physicians,  to  lose  aooNsfte 
blood)  to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau  on  ihstMfr 
sion.    I  happened  to  be  there  at  that  tisM^  wA 
my  near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  bs  |» 
sent.    As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  faan^  wA 
he  began  to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  T«B,lil 
color  changed,  and  I  observed  him  seised  willt 
sudden  tremor,  which  made  me  take  the  libotf  li 
speak  of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  spprehefi 
She  smiled  and  said,  she  knew  H.  Festean  hsdM 
inclination  to  do  her  injury.   He  seemed  to reesm 
himself,  and  smiling  also,  proceeded  io  his  voiL 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  he  cried  oat  IM 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  for  tU 
he  had  opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.    Itii 
as  impossible  to  express  the  artist's  distractiostt 
the  patient's  composure.   I  will  not  dwell  onlifdi 
circumstances,  but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that  willli 
three  days'  time  it  was  thought  necessary  ts  tali 
off  her  arm.    She  was  so  far  from  using  FbMM 
as  it  would  be  natural  to  one  of  a  lower  ipiiitii 
treat  him,  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  ilMll 
from  any  rx)nsultation  about  her  present  coiidilin 
and  on  every  occasion  asked  if  he  was  satirfedii 
the  measures  tliat  were  taken  about  her.    Mtt 
this  last  operation  she  ordered   her  will  ti  li 
drawn,  and,  after  having  been  about  a  auarlartf 
an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  sureeons.  of  i^oapitf 
Festeau  was  one,  go  on  in  tleir  work.    I  kslf 
not  how  to  give  you  the  terras  of  art,  bat  thv 
appeared  sucn  symptoms  after  the  ampatatioBtf 
her  arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  fin 
four-and- twenty  hours.   Her  behavior  wsi  isb^ 
nanimous  throughout  this  whole  aflair,  thatliH 
particularly  curious   in    taking  notice  of  vU 
passed  as  ner  fate  approached  nearer  and  MOli 
and  took  notice  of  what  she  said  to  all  abootkil 
particularly  word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  & 
Festeau,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  'Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow  for  Al 
anguish  with  which  I  see  you  overwhelmed.  I 
am  removed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  from  Al 
interests  of  human  life,  therefore  I  am  tobecii^ 
think  like  one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it.  iSoi^ 
consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have  lostsj 
life;  no,  you  arc  my  benefactor,  as  you  havabtf' 
tened  my  entrance  into  a  happy  immortality.  TUl 
is  my  sense  of  this  accident :  but  the  world  A 
which  you  live  may  havu  thoughts  of  it  t4>  J^ 
disadvantage:  I  have  therefore  taken  care  to po- 
vide  for  you  in  my  will,  and  have  placed  n* 
above  what  you  have  to  fear  from  their  ill-nataie-' 

"  While  this  excellent  woman  spoke  these  vortbi 
Festeau  looked  as  if  he  rec-eived  a  coudrmnktiM 
to  die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  Lile.    Msdiai 
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4e  VillMwfe  lirad  UH  eight  of  tlM  clock  tlM  next 
■ight;  and  though  iha  muat  hftve  Uburad  uader 
dia  laoat  nxquiiite  lonaenU,  ihe  poueued  her 

■ind  *ith  >o  wondirful  ft  patii '■""'  "   

rather  uj  ahe  eewed  to  breathi 

(bu  iMmr,    Tou,  who  had  uot  I ^, 

perauDallji  knuwa  to  thia  lad;,  have  nothing  but 
to  rejoioa  iu  the  hoDor  you  had  of  bejug  rallied  to 
■o  great  merit ;  bat  we,  who  hare  lost  her  eouTer- 
ntion,  caniiot  to  eaeiljr  reaign  oui  own  hq>pin<Bi 
bf  raBectioD  upou  hora. 

"I  am,  Sir,  Tour  affectioaate  kiuokn, 

"  and  moat  obedient,  humble  Servant, 
"Paul  BiaxAOD." 


It  wonld  ccrtainlj  be  of  biogular  use  to  human 
•odctj  to  bare  an  exact  accouut  of  Mi  lady'i 
wdinarj  eoadoct,  which  was  crowned  bj  ao  un- 
common magnanimity.  Sach  gmatueaa  w*a  not 
to  be  acquired  in  the  laat  article;  nor  ia  it  to  be 
4oubted  bat  it  wae  a  constant  practice  of  all  that 


oaf  her  life.— T. 


No.  3G9.]    SATUBDAY.  KAT  3,  ITia. 


HlLMW,  after  having  rrpreeenl«d  in  vieion  the 
hietorr  of  mankind  to  tlie  ftrat  great  period  of  na- 
ture, diapatehee  the  remainine  part  oT  it  in  narra- 
tion. He  has  deTiaed  a  very  handsome  reason  for 
the  aDgel'i  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  man- 
Bar;  UKingh  doubtless  (he  true  leaaon  waa  the 
difficultj  which  the  poet  would  have  found  to 
hftvc  shadowed  out  ao  mixed  and  complicated  • 
Morj  in  visible  objecta.    1  cuuld  wiah,  howi  — 


t  the  author  had  done 


Biriit  have  cost  bim.     To  gi'e  rov  opiniuu  freelr, 
I  think  that  the  eihihiling  part  of  tW  <-- ' 


hatcTcr  paina 

^-lioufreel,. 


a  histo^-painter  shnuld  put  in  colors  one-half  of 
hia  subject,  and  vrilediiwu  the  remaining  part  of 
it-  If  Milton's  poem  flags  anywhere,  it  is  in  this 
fiarralion,  where  in  some  places  the  author  haa 
been  so  attentive  to  his  dirinilj  that  he  haa  ne- 
gleeled  iiis  poelrj.  The  narration,  however,  rises 
very  happily  uii  neveral  ocrasions,  where  the  sub- 
jrrt  IH  rapable  of  poetical  onisnienlji,  as  particu- 
larly in  llin  confumoii  which  he  describes  among 
the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  hia  short  sketch  at 
the  plague*  of  Hicypt-  The  stonn  of  liail  and  Ere, 
with  the  darkriens  that  iircr^pread  the  land  for 
three  days,  are  di-ncrib<'cl  wilh  great  Htreiigtti. 
The  beaniiful  pasMuce  nhidi  followa  ia  raised 
upon  noble  bints  in  Scripture: 


ia  an  allnaion  to  the  crooodita^ 


naaaaoe  in  Gaekiel:  "Thus  saith  ^  Loi4 
liod.  Behold  I  am  againat  thaa,  Pharanh,  king  of 
^ypt,  the  great  dragon  that  Ueth  in  the  midat  «f 
hia  nvara,  which  hath  said,  Mr  river  ia  mina  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  mysdf.  Milton  haagiriB 
ua  another  very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  tha 
■ame  deacription,  which  is  copied  almoat  wordfiv 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moaaa: 

Ul  Bunu*,  bat  tajs  sppmsik 
idi  MwHn  tm  Bontiii  vat<A: 


fectioD  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet  cooj  . . 
himaelf  to  ihs  line  of  Abraham,  from  wheaoe  the 
Messiah  «u  to  descend.  The  angel  is  de*crib«d 
aa  aeeing  the  patriarch  actually  tiaveling  towvd 
the  land  of  promise,  which  give*  a  particular  live- 
linesa  to  thia  part  of  the  nanation : 


the  sixth  .£neid  probehlj 


IS  a  trsn^ation  irflhat  veiae  w 

tions  the  name*  of  places,  which  they  w 
hereafter: 


The  poet  haa  very  finely  repreaented  the  joy 
and  gladneaa  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon 
his  discovery  of  the  Messiah,  As  he  tees  his  day 
at  a  distance  through  types  and  ahadowa,  he  rs- 
joieee  in  it:  hut  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of 
man  completed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he 
breaks  forth  iu  rapture  and  transport : 

Tt»l  slTthb  gool  (/nU  iluU  pndan,  •«£. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Uilton,  that 
an  heroic  poem,  according  E«  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critic*,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted  it 
through  many  doubts  end  fean.  sorrows  and  dia- 
cjuietudes,  in  a  stale  of  tranquillity  and  aattsfae- 
(lon.  Hiitim'w  fable,  which  hod  so  many  other 
qualifications  to  recommend  it.  was  deficient  in 
this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore  that  the  poet 
has  shown  a  most  riqnisitc  judgment,  as  well  aa 
the  finest  invention,  by  finding  out  a  method  to 
supply  thia  natural  defect  in  his  aubjrct.  Accord- 
ingly he  leaves  Ibc  advcnary  of  mankind,  in  Iho 
last  view  which  he  sives^us  of  liim.  under  Iho 
loweal  state  of  mnitiGcalion  and  diaappnintiMBV, 
Vs  see  him  chewing  ashes,  gruvelinf[  i^  (Ita  i-'sA, 
and  loaded  with  supernumerary  patn^  »fti  ^ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  our  two  tir%\,  tjjjon* ' 
oomfoitad  bv  drsama  oDd  viaioiM. 
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pmniiim  of  nalrtXion,  tad  in  a  manner  rmised  to 
a  l^reater  happinesii  than  that  vhirh  thej  had  for- 
feited. In  short,  Satan  ia  rppreaented  'mitcrable 
IB  the  height  of  hii  triumphs  sud  Adam  trium- 
phant in  the  hei^t  of  miMrj. 

Milton's  poem  ends  rerj  nobly.  The  last 
speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of 
moral  and  inatmctiTe  sentiments.  The  skep  that 
fell  upon  Ere,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  qnietinff 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind 
of  consolation  in  the  reaoer,  vho  cannot  peruse 
the  last  lieautiful  speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  mankina,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and 
satisfaction : 


THX  8PXCTAT0B. 


These  two  ▼erws,  thoogh 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregmag 
miew  in  the  mind  of  the  w <Wr 
which  was  preuj  well  laid  by  that 

Hm  worid  wMttD 
of 


Wbcnee  tboa  retara^t,  and  whitbvr  wvafil,  I 

For  God  la  •!■>  in  b!mp,  mm!  dresna  idTte, 

Whlrh  he  bath  Knt  prnpltfcNV,  mme  grmt  good 

Prt Wiping,  rinoe,  vlds  porrow  And  iMufS  " 

Wevted,  I  fell  srieep:  bat  mw  led  oo; 

In  roe  k  DO  dclnj :  with  tbw  to  go, 

la  to  ataT  ber«;  vlthoat  tbcc  bm  to  ftsj, 

latofolwDeo  nnwUUnf :  tho«  to  at 

Alt  nU  thlDfa  nadn  banr^  all  plMaa  thoa. 

Who  for  mj  wUMul  cvioM  art  baniah'd 

nUa  fcitber  eanaolaUoo  7«i  aecnra 

I  carry  bene*:  tbooch  all  bj  dm  b  loat, 

Sodi  foTor  I  nnworuy  am  TDacbaard, 

By  mo  tba  pramb'd  aa«l  aball  all 


^  The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
rise  in  a  most  glorious  blase  of  poetical  images  and 
expre88ioQ<). 

Heliodorus  in  his  iEthiopics  acquaints  us,  that 
the  motion  of  the  gods  diners  from  that  of  mor- 
tals, na  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor  pro- 
ceed step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  oi  the 
earth  bj  a  uniform  swimmine  of  the  whole  bodj. 
The  reader  may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  dte- 
scription  Milton  has  attributed  the  same  kind  of 
motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  Paradise: 

flonakaour  moCbar  Ito;  aad  Adam  baard 
Well  pleaa'd,  but  anawer'd  not;  for  now  too  n|gb 
Tb'  arrhangel  atood ;  and  from  the  otber  bill 
To  their  flIxNI  atatioo.  all  hi  bright  array 
nia  cbamUm  deaeanded;  on  tba  ground 
Gluing  meteoroua,  aa  evening  mlat 
Ria'n  Rt>m  a  riTer,  o'er  the  mariab  glMea, 
And  gatbcr*  ground  that  at  the  lab'rera  heel 
Homeward  nitaming.    High  in  front  adTane'd, 
The  brandiab'd  aword  of  God  before  them  blaa'd 
Fierce  aa  a  comet 

The  author  helped  his  inrention  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behavior  of  the 
angel  who  in  noly  writ  nas  the  conduct  of  Lot 
and  his  family.  The  circumstances  drawn  from 
that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion : 

In  either  hand  the  baat'ning  angel  caught 
Our  ling'r^  parenta,  and  to  th'  oaatem  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  aa  foiit 
To  the  flul]|}ected  plain ;  then  diaappear'd, 
They  kM^Ong  back,  etc. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised 
with,  upon  their  looking  bacK  on  Paradise,  won- 
Jcrfully  strikes  the  re^er's  imagination,  as  no- 
thing can  Ix"  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed 
on  that  occasion : 

They,  looking  back,  all  th'  eaatem  aide  beheld. 

Of  Paradiae,  no  latt*  their  happy  neat, 

Wa?*d  over  br  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  fiir<*i(  thron^'d  and  flcrj  arma: 

Borne  natural  teara  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  aoon ; 

The  world  waa  all  before  tbi-m,  where  to  chooae 

Their  place  of  reKt,  and  ProTidenoe  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  altera- 
tion in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem 
would  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  the  two  verses  which  follow :  I 

They  band  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  ateps  and  flow, 
Xhrottffh  Afan  took  their  loUtary  way. 


The  number  of  booka  in  Piuadiae  Loit  n  i^ 
to  tboee  of  the  .£neid.  Our  aathor  in  Ua  infeiii 
lion  had  divided  his  poem  iato  tea  booka,  batdi» 
ward  broke  the  seventh  and  tke  daveath  cmlif 
them  into  two  difRnvnt  booka,  br  the  help  of  aa^ 
small  additions.  Thia  teeood  aiTiaion  wm  mJ^ 
with  great  judgment,  aa  any  one  may  see  wWv^ 
be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It  was  m(4|^ 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical  bcaatv  aa  1^^ 
resembling  Viigil  in  this  particular,  natlq^^ 
more  JQSt  and  regular  diapoaition  ii  th^  ^^a 
work.  ^ 

Those  who  have  read  Boaaa,  aad  maik^ii^ 
critica  wha  have  written  ainee  hia  time*  ^jq  ^ 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  oat  the  partiei4\^^ 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  LoeL  *KliSl 
can  bv  no  means  think,  with  the  TtiiI  ^asiiSf 
Frencn  author,  that  an  epic  writer  ^v^^^7 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  (T^mdJ 
and  foundation  of  his  poem,  aad  after^v^j^ 
out  a  story  to  it ;  I  am  however  of  epiBiM|,M 
no  just  heroic  poem  ever  waa  or  tmm  is  adh 
from  whence  one  great  moral  mav  not  be  dediS 
That  which  reiens  in  Milton  is  tne  most  aaiwaa 
and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined  I*i'J^ 
short  this,  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood  *^ 
men  happy,  and  that  disobedience  naka^  *^  , 
miserable.    This  is  visibly  the  moral  d  th^^^  ; 


\ 


cipal  fable,  which  turns  upon  Adan 
Who  continued  in  Paradise  while  tkeyk^! 
command  that  was  eiven  them,  and  were 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  tney  had  transgmsed. 
is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principil  ~ 
which  shows  ua  how  an  innumersbw  i 
of  anjireU  fell  from  their  state  of  bliss, 
cast  into  hell  upon  their  disobedieaee. 
this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked 
the  soul  of  the  fable,  there  are  an  affinitr  < 
morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  finom  tne 
parts  of  the  poem,  and  which  make  this 
more  useful  and  instructive  than  any  oths 
in  any  lanffuaee. 

Those  who  nave  criticised  on  the  Od;, 
Iliad,  and  iEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days 
the  action  of  each  of  tboee  poems.    If  sa^ 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this 
lar  in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam' 
appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  exp^ 
from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the  author 
ten  days.     As  for  that  part  of  the  action 
descrioed  in  the  three  fint  booka,  aa  it 
pass  within  the  regions  of  nature,  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any 
of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  ^ 
which  does  an  honor  to  the  English      '==^ 
have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under 
heads — the  fable,  the  charactere,  the  senti 
and  the  langua^,  and  made  each  of  thiP 
Bubjcct  of  a  particular  paper.    I  have  in  tf»  ^^ 
place  spoken  of  the  ceuHures  which  our    •™' 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  w&w/ 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  migb^'Mff 
enlarged  the  number  if  I  had  been  dispe^rf* 
dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject :  I  belierf,  ho9- 
ever,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  fin^  "f 
little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  aotborta 
fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one  of  tfc* 
heads  among  which  I  have  diatribiited  hitimal 
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Lea.  After  haying  thus  treated  at  large  of 
^  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  aufiicicnt  to 
fclebrated  this  poem  in  the  xrholc  \vithout 
ling  to  particulars.     I  have  therefore  be- 

•  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  endeavored 
^y  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in 
ill  but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties : 
^  determine  wherein  thej  consist.  I  have 
vored  to  show  how  some  passages  are  beau- 
)y  being  sublime,  otliers  by  being  soft,  others 
tig  natural ;  which  of  them  are  recommended 
spiasion,  which  by  the  moral,  which  bv  the 
Bent,  and  which  by  the  expression.  I  nave 
Ui  endeavored  to  show  how  the  genius  of 
Ki  thines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant 
Of  or  a  judicious  imitation ;  how  he  has 
or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised 
B  imaginations  bv  the  use  which  ho  has 
f  several  poeticai  passages  in  Scripture. 
t  have  inserted  also  several  passages  in 
^hich  our  author  has  imitatea :  but,  as  I 
3ok  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher, 

not  piirplez  my  reader  with  such  quota- 
mi  ^ht  do  mon;  honor  to  the  Italian  than 
ifflish  poet.  In  short,  I  have  endeavored 
ul&rise  those  innumerable  kinds  of  beauty 

•  'W'ould  b(!  tedious  to  ri.'capitulate,  but 
«^  essential  to  poetry,  and  which  mav  bo 
k  in  the  works  of  this  ^reat  author,  had 
t,  sat  my  first  engaging  in  this  design,  that 

have  led  roe  to  so  groat  a  length,  J  l)e- 
th«>iild  never  have  <^nten.nl  upon  it;  but 
t'eception  which  it  has  mot  with  amon^ 
-»««  judgment  I  have  a  value  for,  as  well 


Booinmon  demands  which  my  bookseller 
Htave  been  made  for  these  particular  dis- 
^iwe  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains 
^^ II  at  in  composing  them. — ^L. 
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Mandos  igit  hintrioneni. 

—All  th«  world'n  a  ftaffv, 
all  the  men  and  woman  merelj  plajera. 

SUAUPEABI. 

^T  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay 
"J^eceived  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  ex- 

X^rplexed  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the 
"**y  speculations.  I  do  not  know  whether 
^ot  to  indulge  them  with  translations  of 
**^m :  however,  I  have  to-day  taken  down 

*  lop  of  the  sta^  in  Dniry-lane  a  bit  of 
**icn  often  stands  in  their  view,  and  sig- 
^^  "  The  whole  world  acts  the  player." 
•^in  that  if  we  look  all  round  us,  anS  be- 

^ifferent  employments  of  mankind,  you 

**  one  who  in  not,  as  the  player  is,  in  an 

^^haracter.    The  lawyer  who  is  vehement 

^    in  the  can  ho  wherein  he  knows  he  has 

^^Tith  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a 

*  to  the  personated  part,  but  iiicoinnarably 
^Han  he  as  to  the  pn><<titution  of  iiimHolf 

:  because  the  pleader's  falsehood  intro- 
MUstice;  the  plnyor  feigns  for  no  other  end 
'*Vcrt  or  instruct  you.     The  divine,  whose 

*  trauKport  him  to  say  anything  with  any 
*^  promoting  the  inicrest'i  of  true  piety  aiul 
'•  It  a  player  with  a  still  greater  iinputa- 

^ilt,  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating  a 
*r  more  sarred.  Consider  all  the  diflFerent 
•^  and  employments  of  men.  and  you  will 
^t  their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else  but 
^  and  imposture;  and  all  that  is  done 
proceeds  not  from  a  man's  verj'  self,  i«  the 
of  a  player.    For  this  reason  it  is  that  I 


make  so  frequent  mention  of  the  staee.  It  is  with 
me  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration,  what 
parts  are  well  or  ill  performifd,  what  passions  or 
sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and  conse- 

?[ucntlv  what  manners  and  customs  arc  transfused 
rom  tne  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally 
imitate  each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poema 
introduce  shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices 
and  virtues  under  the  characters  of  men  and 
women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  sometimes  roaxe  use  of  the  names  of 
the  actors  on  the  sta^e,  to  represent  or  admonish 
those  who  transact  affairs  in  the  world.  Whon  I 
am  commending  Wilks  for  representing  the  ten- 
derness of  a  husband  and  a  fattier  in  Mcbeth,  the 
contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal  in  Harry  tht 
Fourth,  the  winning  emptiness  of  a  young  man  of 
good  nature  and  Wf.>alth  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee, 
the  officiousnoMs  of  an  artful  servant  in  the  Fox  ; 
when  thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  arc  engaged  in  any  of  those  circum- 
stances. If  1  were  to  speak  of  merit  neglected, 
misapplied,  or  misunderstood,  might  I  not  say 
Estcourt  has  a  great  capacity  ?  But  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage, 
that  his  talents  were  understood ;  it  is  tlieir  busi- 
ness to  impose  upon  him,  what  cannot  become 
him,  or  keep  out  of  his  hands  anything  in  which 
he  would  snine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon  the  world 
for  a  fine  thin^r  in  order  to  alarm  him,  one  might 
say,  If  Lord  Foppington  was  not  on  the  stage 
(Cibber  acts  the  false  pretensions  to  a  genteel  be- 
havior so  Ycry  justly),  he  would  have  in  the 
generality  of  mankind  more  that  would  admire 
than  deride  him.  When  we  come  to  characters 
directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  nave  upon 
men's  manners.  The  craft  of  a  usurer,  the  absur- 
dity of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fel- 
low of  half  courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a 
creature  of  half  wit,  might  forever  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dog§^t.  John- 
son, by  actinsr  Corbacchio  the  other  nisht,  musk 
have  given  all  who  saw  him,  a  thorough  detesta- 
tion of  aged  avarice.  The  netulancy  of  a  peevish 
old  fellow,  who  loves  ana  hates  he  knows  not 
why,  is  very  excellently  performed  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  William  Penketnman  in  the  Fop*$  For- 
tune; where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Choleric 
Snap  Shorto  do  Testy,  he  answers  no  questions 
but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants  no  arcount 
of  anything  from  those  he  approves.  Mr.  Pen- 
kethman  is  also  master  of  as  many  faces  in  the 
dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear 
and  hunger.  He  wonders  throughout  the  whole 
scene  very  masterly,  without  neglecting  his  vic- 
tuals. If  it  be,  as  1  have  heard  it  sometimes  men- 
tioned, a  great  qualification  for  the  world  to  follow 
business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Penkethnian  to  represent  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  time — as  you  may 
sec  him  do  this  evening? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 

suppressed,  or  judiciously  encouraged,  while  there 

!  is  one  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  plea- 

I  sure  cannot  om])loy  their  thoughtii  more  uN4>fully, 

j  for  the  diversion  of  mankind,  than  by  convincing 

I  them  that  it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  enter- 

I  tainment  to  the  gn*atest  height.     It  would  bo  a 

I  ^reat  improvement,  as  well  as  embellishment  to 

tlie  theater,  if  dancing  w«*re  more  regarded,  and 

taught  to  all  the  at't^irs.     Ont?  who  has  the  advnn- 

taifc  <»f  such  an  agreeable  girlish  person  an  Mrs. 

Hicknell,  joined  with  her  capacity  of  iniitaliun, 

could  in  proper  gesture  a\\^  mo\\o\i  t«^xf£«A>^\i  ji2^ 
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a^  Mv^m^  rYtLrk;^«1-*l  :f  f-inul^llU.  Ad  amiable 
Bk.>ir!k;«  .r.  M>f  fc*?^'^  ^  ■&  iLuwr,  and  awuiued 
AM.ftJd'im  .1.  fcM'V'ii*^^  *  *:'il-*s  :i>T  LQ  amHlMr.  a 
fa...i^-tdr  «  li  i:&  .^z^*zi*Dix  ot  bvin^  bekeld.  a 


togetlier  a  set  of  ozlen  at  lie  called  Uiem 
in^  of  8uch  as  had  au  uiiluckj  cait  io  tkC^^ 
His  diversion  on  this  occasion  vas  to  tee^^-^ 
bovs,  mistaken  ai^s,  and  wrong  coac»^^. 
that  passed  amid  so  manj  broken  ud^-J 
iA;i.;.i.%x.  V  apfw^c^  UKO.  And  a  veil-acted  Voli-   rmja  of  sijcht. 

<^,uir  :#  prf«a<^.  v^>;:i  i  nerir^  m  the  compaar  all  i  '"  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  <^^ 
1^  £w  ;.*wc-he«^  of  mtiid  rii<«Hi  in  ob^errin^  all  exhibited  was  to  the  stammerers,  ^^.c4^ 
l^f  .-^itf«c»  c^f  affeciiou  or  pad^iun  chej  had  M'ore  together  in  a  sufficient  body  to  fill  his  ^^ 
K^fvi  s^Jch  ele^vi:  en  certain  me  nia  as  thew  ,  h^  ordered  one  of  his  senranu,  who  ^^  JJ 
Ww.i  f^^i«h  the  tovQ  inio  judgment  in  :hetr  behind  a  screen,  to  write  down  their  <: 
#*-fti:icAU0D« :  and  dcrlicacy  in  pLeas'^re  is  Lhe  first  which  was  very  easy  to  be*  done  withoc: 
**^V  r'^T*^  ^'^  coiidiiion  take  iu  rvformacion  trum  of  shorthand.  It  appears  by  the  i^ 
i..;v.  Mr>i.  Bickiiell  has  the  only  capacity  for  ihi*  wens  taken,  that  thouvh  their  convert*^, 
tt/f%  ^  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage;  and  I  dare  fell,  there  were  not  aboTe  twenty  w^ 
«4|V  Alt  who  M.X*  her  performance  to  morrow-oi^^h:.  darinz  the  first  coarse;  that  upon  ser< 
v^:i  *ui\'  the  romp  will  do  her  best  for  her  own  wcond,  one  of  the  company  was  a  <;::_ 
Wttefit.  will  be  of  my  mind. — T.  hour  in  telling  them  that  the  ducklir^.       ft 

ra^4  vere  very  good ;  and  that  an^        ^, 
^— —  '  the  same  time  in  declaring  himael^^-^*^^ 

opinion.      The  jest  did   not,  howe^-^p^^^fc 
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'  beic^  a  brare  man,  and  fuller  of  re»ig,>,^*^ili 


Jmbm  Wtur  iMidM  quod  ds  npieaUbiu  oniu.  '  he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  c/  2 

•«"'»^'  •'*^^-'  ^^^'^^      and  sens  the  facetious  iuvitcr  a chal7tti» T- 

^Tl^r"  llS^^r^^lJir^^^t^^^f  "»■?.  ^l^ich.  though  it  was  aflerwan/ rfSJW; 

^^^^  the  interposition  of  friends,  put  utoptoA^j 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the  follow-    ludicrous  entertainments. 
iMlt  totter  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day : —  *  -  Now,  sir.  I  dare  say  you  will  agreewitk  mtM : 

^  ;  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  tbejooghltolf 

*^  ^'**  .  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  npimNf^i 

"You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  luckiness  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  iiMllr| 
(Imiiouh  for  that  sort  of  men  who  are  called '  whims' .  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  lOBAffsrf] 
and  'humorists,'  than  any  other  country  in  the  impossible  for  any  single  person, how snttMiA J 
woi'ld:  for  which  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  anart,iDdbriifkft' 
ICiiglish  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  its  utmost  perfection ;  I  shall  here  pw  JM  ■  i 
in  Uie  novelty  and  variety  of  its  characters.  '  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  ojf  Byao^p^ 

**  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  ance.  who,  upon  hearing  the  charscter  of  tMVl 
which  our  country  produces,  there  are  none  whom  ,  above-mentioned,  has  himself  assumed ilH^ 
I  have  regarded  with  more  curiosity  than  those  deavured  to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  DUV 
who  have  invented  any  particular  kmd  of  diver-  He  invited  half-a-dosen  of  his  friendi one  jiif* 
sion  for  the  entertainment  of  theinseh'es  and  their   dinner,  who  were  each  of  them  fsmoai  for  i** 


^j^««i«iplit.  Olid  of  the  wits  of  the  lai^t  age.  who  culous  to  his  neighbor,  Uiat  he  coold  f^^*, 
%-%•  «  niuii  of  a  gfMKl  CHtatc.t  thought  he  never  fleet  upon  himself  as  appearing  equsUjridi^ 
*^-^  out  hiM  iiioiicv  b<jtt«r  than  in  a  je!>t.  As  he  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  By  this nm*** 
^■41  k>iio  vrar  at  tho  Hath,  olM»erving  that,  in  the  thev  had  sat  long  together,  eveiy  OM  *8 
^iviiii  w^iiillutMicr  of  fiho  pe<>ple,  there  were  several  witli  the  ip'eatest  circumspection,  ind  <*fB 
M«i«/jif/  ihi'iii  with  l(Hi(;  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  avoiding  his  favorite  expletive,  the  cooM^jj! 
^1/  which  he  hiuiM-'lf  was  very  much  distin- .  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had*  ^* 
|Miiihi-il,  he  iiivit4>d  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  i  quantity  of  sense  though  less  of  wuiui i*^ 
•}|i.<t  ivniHikiihle  porsoiiH,  who  had  their  mouths  [  "The  same  well-meanin?  gentlemsi ^**ff 
■It  'h.'  iiiiddli*  of  their  faces.     They  had  no  sooner   sion.  at  another  time,  to  bring  togethtf  ^^ 

•<! 1  iUi>iu<tolvcN  uIkiuI  the  t«ible  but  thuy  began  ,  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  afooliA  ■'|'P 

«,   ■••*•*•  ti|itiii  line  another,  not  being  able  to  inia-  j  custom  of  swearing.     In  order  to  ihuvtbff 
.!'.    y^^*A\  liHil  hnnighl  ihein  together.    Our  Eng-  'absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  "'^'^l!-?* 
I- fi  ki> •>«*>! li  unyv.  !  invention    above-nientioiied,    having  P***^ 

,     .    ,   „  'amanuensiK  in  a  private  part- of  the  rtioB-2 

»".:.:;;';::;:.',':  l"i';3l!-  i  the  seco,..i  i.,ttfe,  wiu-./  men  o^^;^ 

•  I  without  reserve,  my  honest  fnend  DeP"  *^ 

•   .  .  \.  1   -I  u«  ih.'  -n-iiiiiMy  1  iiin  now  speak  in;j    notice   of   the   many  sonorous  but  ob'k*^ 

'.   \\'«  II,,    ■••   iti<uk\  |ii«uki*  of  fiu'fs  agitated  I  words  that  had  nassed  in  his  house  ojCf 

^  i.i     I  liii.i.*!!,,   Kiitl  iliMt'iMii'M',  and  observ- .  sitting;  down  at  table,  and  how  much  go*j*2 

\      iiiii .  \\\.K\  Hi  iti  |iii"«riit.  ni('«;tiiig  toi^'-    sation  they  had  lost  by  giving  way  tosort^J 

V     -y    •    i.k  \U\   II  nil  I  ttf  ihe  table,  evtTv  i  fliious  phrases.     'What  a  tax,' says  ^j'T^ 

w  iW     "I    »lii    |iii,  tihil  I'ame  into  it  |  they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  **  P^ 

,V'.'*, '  S    V    ■•^  liiuum.  ihiit    ihi'v   liveil   in  '  laws  in  ex(Tuti(»n  upon  one  another!' ^J^ 

^   ,      .  .     «  \i  |<    ti\>l  .iili.ittin  iiiiiii  tiial  flay  for-  :  of  them  took  this  freiitle  reproof  in  g<^  Q 

I  upon  which   he   told   tliem,  tliat.  knoej'TU 

nlfer,  packed  .conversation  would  have  no  secrets  ''*'*''Jj|^ 

«)rdered  it  to  be  taken  down  inwritinf.^j^ 


\  !i        ^,      „.iiti-utiu    b\u\ui|liiiti 


III    niiiiMQ>        j^ 

the  humor- Bake,  would  lend  it  to  th«8.  "  F3 
s        \    .».*.,v     I  uu  k<  ua  uiUr  uf  tiie   pl<?a«^*<i-      There  were  ten   sheeu  of  it.]["J 

-i  *  i»*  y.  V  W\..  >  V.«;j  [might  b-«-  »-*<»n  reduced  to  two,  hid  »■•■' 
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bean  IhoM  tbaminabla  intcrpnlntiona  T  hare  be- 
(nra  nK'niinnAl.  Unan  tbe  mdjnic  ot  il  in  cnld 
Uood,  it  lookrd  rslW  like  *  coiifHrnict  .if  fiend* 


■if  II 


niblnl   < 


UmMlf  upon  liciiriiiK  ealmlf  vliat  he  liad  pra- 
Boaiiced  ■midiC  the  hcU  miid  inulverteucj  of 
dweuune. 

"  I  tilial]  onlf  mf ntion  anollicr  aecBnioii  wherein 

he  mule  u*e  of  Hie  Mine  inrentioii  to  cure  >  dif- 

fcrent  kind  of  men,  who  arc  Ihe  pata  of  iJl  pulile 

^     eoDTeraatioD,  and  murder  tinie  u  murh  u  eillier 

of  the  tiro  former,  (hough  iJiey  do  it  mi — 


MDtly — I  mean,  that  duTl  Benerstinn  of  ittoir-tel- 
len.  Mj  friend  got  bntelher  nboiit  haIf-a-do»n 
Vl  hii  (cqiiaintUiM.  viio  wcm  infected  wiiii  this 
rtlBiiKe  maladj.  The  first  dajr  one  of  them,  sit- 
ing UDvn,  entered  upon  the  ainge  of  Namur, 
Which  Isiiled  till  four  o'clock,  their  time  of  pan- 
tag.  The  neond  day  a  Hoith  Briton  took  puMea- 
iion  of  the  diwourite,  which  it  was  tmpouibli)  to 
gat  out  of  hii  hand*  so  limv  as  the  coiopanT 
ttajed  together.  The  third  da;  vas  engraEua 
ftfler  Ihe  auoe  tpanner  b/  a  alotr  of  the  aame 
iMBth.  They  at  laiit  began  lo  resect  upon  Ihii 
bHmroa*  way  uf  treating  one  aiinther.  and  bj 
tbil  tneani  awakened  out  of  that  hnhargy  viifi 
vhich  each  of  them  had  been  aciaed  for  aeveral 
jmn. 

"  Aa  jon  have  lOTDevhere  declared,  Chat  extn- 
erdiuarj  and  uncommon  chancteni  of  mankind 
an  the  Kanic  which  jou  delight  in.  and  ai  I  look 
Unn  jou  to  be  the  greatest  fportsniBU,  or.  if  you 
pleMe,  tlM  Kimrud  among  this  species  of  wriUfrs, 
I  thought  this  diacnTorj  Would  not  be  unaccept- 
■JUe  t«  joa. 

Ho.  373.]    WBDNESDAT,  HAT  7,  1719. 

Podtl  hm  oninitiTte  soUi 

Bt  lU  puui— ,  St  Hn  poluiHi  nhllL 


-  Kb.  SricTAnx,  llay  G,  1713. 

"  1  an  seiton  ot  Ihe  parish  of  Covent- garden, 
and  eoHiplaincd  lo  you  some  lima  ago,  thst  ai  I 
waa  tiiUiDK  iuto  prarura  at  eh>rrn  in  the  morn- 
ing.cTuwtCi  of  people  of  quality  ha«leiird  to  as- 
MDiMe  at  a  puppet  show  on  the  other  aide  of  Ihe 
nrden,  I  had  at  thcume  tiinea  very  ereot  dises- 
tcvm  for  Mr.  Povell,  and  his  liUle  thou^'htless 
comminiire^lh .  a«  if  they  had  enticed  the  gentiy 
into  IhoM  wanderings  :  hut  let  thai  be  as  it  will, 

the  uid  itr.  Powell  and  ronipany  and  send  ibis 
to  nequBJntyou,  that  he  has  givvn  all  Ihe  prufils 
which  shall  arise  Ca-niorrow  night  hy  his  play  to 
the  use  of  Ihr  puor  chariiy-rhildren  of  this  parish. 
I  haT<-  been  inVurmed,  Hir.  that  in  Holland  all  pcr- 
•oni  who  aec  up  any  show,  ur  art  any  Hlage-play. 
be  Ihe  actors  either  of  wood  and  wiiv.  or  flnh  and 
blood,  are  obliged  lo  pay  out  of  their  gains  such 
■  propirtinn  to  the  h>ine!>t  and  industrious  poor 
in  the  neiKhlnthood  :  hy  thii  n^eans  they  make 
direraiiiii  and  pleasure  pav  h  Ibx  to  labor  aiid 
industry.  I  have  been  lold'alwi.  that  all  the  time 
afl.enl.in  Koiiian  Uathiilic  countries,  the  persons 
of  Couditioii  adiiiiniatcr  to  the  necewiitieH  of  the 
poor,  and  attend  the  bedii  of  Uian  and  diseased 
pcnuns.  Our  protealanl  ladies  and  gentlemen 
■re  lit  mnch  to  seek  fur  proper  wayi  of  passing 
tine,  that  they  are  oblii(ed  lo  punehinvUo  for 
knowing  what  to  do  with  themBcIves.     Since  (be 


case  ia  an,  I  deslra  only  yoti  would  ratreat  onr 

ale  of  quality,  who  are  tiot  to  be  interrupted 
.eir  pleasure,  tu  think  of  the  praetiee  ot  aoj 
moral  duty,  that  they  would  at  least  fine  fur  Ihefr 
■ins,  and  gj'e  something  to  thaw  poor  children: 
a  little  out  of  their  lusuiy  and  superfluity  would 
atone,  in  some  measure,  lor  the  wanton  use  ot  thn 
rest  of  their  fortunes.  It  would  not,  metliinks,  be 
amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  hunt  the  cloisters  and 
passages  of  the  playhouses,  were,  upon  e>srf 
offense,  obliged  to  pay  to  this  excellent  luatitutioa 
of  schools  of  charity.  This  method  would  mtka 
offenders  ihemselves  du  serrice  to  the  public 
But  in  the  meantime  I  desire  you  would  publish 
this  roluntary  reparation  which  Mr,  Powell  does 
our  pariah,  fur  the  noise  be  haa  made  in  it  by  the 
constant  rattling  of  coaches,  drums.  trunipeU, 
triumphs,  and  Mttles,  The  destruction  of  Troy, 
adorked  with  Highland  dances,  are  to  maka  up 
the  entertainment  of  all  who  are  so  well  disposed 
to  forbear  a  light  entertainment,  for  iw 
>aaon  but  that  it  is  to  do  a  gcxxl  action. 
ur  moet  humble  Senraut, 

Ralm  BtLLWXt." 


"I  am  eredibl;  infomied,  that  all  the  iosiou*- 
lion*  which  a  certain  writer  made  againat  Mr. 
Powell  at  the  Bath,  are  falae  and  gronudleaa." 

"Ma.  Sracnnia, 

"  Hy  employment,  which  is  Chat  of  a  broker, 
leading  me  often  iuto  taverns  about  the  Exchange, 
has  given  me  occasion  to  observe  a  eertsio  enor- 
mity, which  I  shall  here  submit  la  your  animad- 
veision.  lu  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I  have, 
at  different  times.  Caken  notice  ot  a  precise  set  of 
people,  with  grave  countenances,  ahurt  wigs.  bUek 
clotlies.  or  dark  camlet  trimmed  wilh  black,  and 
mourning  gloves  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on 
certain  days  at  each  tavern  siicceasi'ely.and  hMp 
a  sort  of  moving  club.  Having  often  met  wiA 
their  faces,  and  obeerred  a  certain  slinking  way 
in  their  dropping  in  one  after  aDothcr,  I  had  IM 
curiosity  Co  tnqtiira  into  their  characters,  belllf 
the  rather  moved  to  it  by  their  agreeing  in  tM 
singularity  of  their  dtesa;  and  I  fiud,,upon  du 
examination,  they  are  a  knot  of  parish  cterke, 
who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  per- 
haps settle  Che  bills  of  mortality  over  Cheir  half- 
pinta  I  have  to  great  a  value  and  veneration  for 
any  who  have  but  even  an  asBenCing  Amen  in 
the  service  uf  religion.  Chat  ]  am  afraid  lest  Cheeo 
persons  should  incur  some  scandal  by  Ibis  prae- 
tice;  and  would  therefore  have  Chem,  wiQiont 
raillery,  advised  to  send  the  Florenoe  and  pulMl 
home  to  tiieir  own  houses,  and  not  pretend  to  Un 
as  wuU  aa  the  overseers  of  the  puor. 

"  I  sin,  sir,  your  most  humble  Serrant, 
"  Hdiu«>i  TaANsmt." 

■'  Ma.  SraCTttoa,  May  Gth. 

■■  I  waa  last  Wednesday  night  at  a  tavern  in 
the  ciCy.  among  a  set  uf  men  who  call  themselvea 
'  the  lawyers'  club,'  You  must  know.  sir.  this 
club  cuimisU  only  of  Mlomeya;  and  st  this  meet- 
ing every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has  then  in 
hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each  member 
gives  his  judgmunt  according  lu  thi>  experieucs 
he  has  met  with,  if  it  happens  that  any  one  pats 
a  ca<«  of  which  tbey  have  hsd  no  precedent,  it  !• 
noted  down  by  their  clerk.  Will  Ovosequill  {who 
registers  all  ifieir  proceedings),  that  one  of  theia 


nay  go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel.    This 
nde^  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  Ihe  prin- 
■nd  of  their  meeting ;   but  bad  you  Dee* 


•  J 
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tlieir  billi,  and,  in  short,  their  ar|^uini*nts  upon 
the  tereral  way«  of  abusing  their  clients,  with  the 
applaui«e  that  is  giren  to  him  who  has  done  it 
mu«t  artfully,  you  vould  before  nov  ha^e  given 
jonr  reniarks  on  them.  Thej  are  so  conscious 
that  their  discourKc  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that 
they  are  very  cautious  of  adraittniff  any  person 
who  is  not  of  their  prufei»6iun.  When  any  vhu 
are  not  of  the  law  are  let  in,  the  persiin  who  intro- 
duces him  says  he  is  a  rery  honetst  gentleman, 
•nd  he  it  taken  in,  as  tlieir  cant  is.  to  pay  costs. 
I  am  admitted  opou  the  recommendation  of  one 
of  I  heir  priiicipalii,  as  a  very  honest,  good-natured 
fellow,  tuat  will  never  be  in  a  plot,  and  only  de- 
sires to  drink  his  liottleand  smoke  his  pipe.  You 
have  formerly  remarked  upon  several  sorts  of 
clubn;  .Hiid  as  the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  in- 
crease fraud  and  deceit,  I  hope  you  will  please 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

'*  I  am,  with  respect,  your  humble  Servant. 
T.  "  H.  E." 


No*  3T3.J    THURSDAY.  MAY  8,  1712. 

Fallit  •nim  TiUiun  •pecie  Tirtoti*  et  umbra. 

Jot.,  tiai.  ziv,  109. 
Vlr*  oft  !<•  hid  hi  VIrtue'a  Mr  diaguiM, 
Aad  la  btr  bonow'd  torm  escapw  ioqnirlBg  eyM. 


For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modcrt  is  m  ■ 
so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  8g|| 
to  a  blush  in  his  cloaet  as  wken  tlie  eyes  of  ■■ 
tudes  are  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  nj 

stance  of    modesty  with   which   I  am   to  i 

I  pleased  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young pii 

I  whose  father   being  a  tributary  king  to  lb] 

:  mans,  had  several  complaints  laid  against  his  1 

I  fore  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppretsor  of  1 

\  subjects.    The  prince  went  to  Rome  to  dtktik 

;  father;  but  coming  into  the  senate,  and  bcsriyi 

=  multitude  of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  wua» 

:  pressed  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  vpeai,  Mm 

!  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.    The  storf  tdb  ^ 

\  that  the  lathers  were  more  moved  at  thu  /HtiV 

I  of  modesty  and  ingenuity*  than  thejcaniiim 

been  by  the  most  pathetic  oration,  asd,  a  iMi 

pardoned  the  guilty  father  for  this  ciilyfNrii  , 

of  virtue  in  the  son.  j 

I  take  "  assurance  to  be  the  facuhj  of  Mi^ 
in^  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  doiogiioiat 
thines  without  any  uneasiness  or  emwoiiiil 
mind."  That  which  generally  givei  i  nu  fli^ 
ranee  is  a  moderate  knowledge  m  the  vcdti^ 
above  all,  a  mind  fixed  and  detarmised  ii  MV 
to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  hsoiaryiw 


Ma.  Lot'KS,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Human  Un- 
deriitandiiig,  has  spent  two  chanters  upon  the 
•bnse  of  words.  The  first  and  palpable  aoust*  of 
words,  he  says,  is  when  they  are  used  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas;  the  second,  when  we  are 
wo  inconstant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of 
them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  signify  one 
idea,  soroetiincs  another.  He  adds,  that  the  result 
of  our  contemplations  and  reasonings,  while  we 
have  no  precise  ideas  fixed  to  our  words,  must 
iie(*ds  be  very  confused  and  absurd.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  more  esnecially  in  moral-dis- 
eourHes,  where  the  same  word  should  be  constantly 
used  in  the  same  sense,  he  eariieMtly  recommeiKU) 
the  UHe  of  definitions.  "  A  definition,"  says  he, 
•'  is  the  only  way  whert'by  the  precise  meaning  of 
moral  words  can  be  known."  lie  therefore  accuses 
those  of  great  negligence  who  discourse  of  mural 
things  with  the  least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they 
make  use  of;  since,  upon  the  fore- mentioned 
gniiind,  he  does  n<it  scruple  to  say  that  he  thinks 
'*  morality  is  capable  of  uumonstration,  as  well  as 
thu  iiiHtheinatics." 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abused  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpretations 
which  are  put  upon  them,  than  these  two,  modesty 
and  aHSurnnce.  To  say  such  a  one  is  a  modest 
man,  soinetiines  indeed  passes  for  a  good  charac- 
ter; but.  ut  present  is  very  often  used  to  signify  a 
slufnish.  awkward  fellow,  who  has  neither  good 
breeiiing,  politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  tlie 
World. 

Again,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it 
only  iIiMioted  a  |H>rson  of  a  free  and  open  carriage, 
is  now  very  UMiially  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
who  can  break  through  all  the  rules  of  decency 
and  tnoraliry  without  a  blush. 

I  hhiill  endeavor,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  re- 
■tore  iheso  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  niodeniy  from  beinjr  confoundttd  wiih 
tiiat  of  KhtH'pishness,  and  to  liiudcr  impudence 
from  parsing  for  assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  call  it 
"the  refli^ction  of  an  ini^nious*  mind,  cither 
when  a  man  has  coin  mi  tied  an  action  for  which  he 
censures  himself,  or  faifies  that  he  is  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  others." 


I  ceiicy.    An  open  and  assured  behiTioriitki^ 

I  turaf  consequence  of  such  a  resolation.  ii4 

I  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actiominiV 

time  misrepresented,  retires  within  hiPuM^*^ 

.  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integri9,HMl| 

force  enough  to  despise  the  little  ceDMMif^ 

ranee  and  malice.  _^ 

Every  one  ouffht  to  cherish  and  neoantfft 

himself  the  moaesty  and  assurante  I  km  M 

mentioned.  ^ 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liibk  to  kt  ^ 

uneasy  by  the  folly  or  ill -nature  «f  wy^JI 

convers(*s  with.    A  man  without  modertykW 

to  all  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  «J 
mentioned  possessed  both  these  quiIifc*'''T 
very  eminent  degree.  Without  ■"*JJf*J| 
would  never  have  undertaken  to  "P^.tJ?^ 
most  august  assembly  in  the  world :  ^*^5 
i  desty,  he  would  have  pleaded  the  **5 
taken  upon  him,  though  it  had  appeif*' 
!  scandalous.  , 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  pl>>>  ^, 


*  "  Infenloiu**  seems  to  he  ^ 


^IHIUOUS." 


- " -.—  'OtP'^SL.it* 

pose  what  we  endeavor  to  express  ^■^i^J 
**  a  modest  assurance;"  by  which  ws  "Jj^I 
the  just  mean  between    Dashfaloesi  •»  " 

dence.  u»Mfc 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing^JJ*  ■  ^ 
same  man  may  be  modest  and  sssuKd*  >^^ 
also  possible  for  the  same  to  be  both  IB^^ 
and  bashful.  ^jgijki 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  **  ?j^ 
mixture  in  people  of  depraved  ™'"^jf"ig|g 
education,  who,  though  they  are  not  so** ^Ij^ 
a  man's  eyes,  or  pronounce  a  ■''?'*¥' 33 
confusion,  can  voluntarily  commit  ths  ^^ 
villanics  or  most  indecent  actions.       .^^ 

Such  a  person  s(*ems  to  have  mide»'*^J 
to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  *p^"rrgi 
of  all  those  checks  and  restraints  his  1**P" 
complexion  seem  to  have  laid  in  hiBV*7-xg| 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavor  tfl  *"jJJ 
tills  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  ^]*^ 
most  prt>per  method  to  give  a  man  »  v^^^ 

•  "  Ingenaitj  "  Menu  bnv  to  be  used  la  thi  *^  " 
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mmannoe  in  hit  words  and  MtioaB.  Goilt  alwiiy s 
seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  one  of  the  extremes  and 
is  sometimes  attended  with  both. — ^X. 


Ko.  374.]     FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1712. 

Nil  tetoBi  rapvUiM  ri  quid  taperMni  •gvodniii. 

Loc&N,  U,  57. 

H«  radum'd  not  ibe  psat,  white  Miglit  renula'd 
Qreat  to  be  done,  or  mightj  to  be  gidn'd^— Bowk. 

Tnux  is  a  fault,  which,  though  common,  wants 
A  name.  It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastina- 
nation.  As  we  lose  the  present  nour  oy  delaying 
from  day  to  day  to  execute  what  we  ou^ht  to  do 
immediately,  so  most  of  us  take  occasion  to  sit 
•till  and  throw  away  the  time  in  our  possession 

Sr  retrospect  on  what  is  past,  iraaginins;  we  have 
ready'' acouitted  ourselves,  and  established  our 
dbaracters  m  the  sight  of  mankind.  But  when 
we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves  for  what  we 
bave  already  done,  any  further  than  to  explain 
ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future  conduct, 
that  will  give  ns  an  overweening  opinion  of  our 
merit,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry. 
The^great  rule,  methinks,  should  be,  to  mans^ 
tile  instant  in  which  we  stand,  with  fortituoe, 
•qoanimity,  and  moderation,  according  to  men's 
napeetive  circumstances.  If  our  past  actions  re- 
proach us,  they  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  our  own 
aevere  reflections  so  effectually  as  by  a  contrary 
behavior.  If  they  are  praiseworthy,  the  memory 
of  them  is  of  no  use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them. 
Thus  a  good  present  behavior  is  an  implicit  re- 
pentance for  any  miscarriage  in  what  is  past;  but 
present  slackness  will  not  make  up  for  pa.<tt  acti- 
Tity.  Time  has  swallowed  up  all  that  we  cotem- 
poraries  did  yesterday  as  irrevocably  as  it  has 
Uie  actions  of  the  antediluvians.  "But  we  are 
again  awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — ^to- 
day, which  pasRcs  while  we  are  yet  speaxing? 
Shall  we  remember  the  folly  of  last  nignt,  or  re- 
■olve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue  to-morrow?  Last 
niffht  is  certainly*  gone,  and  to-morrow  may  never 
arrive.  This  inntant  make  use  of.  Can  you 
oblige  any  man  of  honor  and  virtue?  Do  it  imme- 
diately. Can  you  visit  a  sick  friend  ?  Will  it  re- 
Tire  him  to  see  you  enter,  and  suspend  your  own 
ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weakness,  and 
bear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in  pain?  Do 
not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be  gone.  Your  mis- 
tress wdl  bring  sorrow,  and  your  bottle  madness. 
Oo  to  neither — Such  virtues  and  diversions  as 
these  are  mentioned  because  they  occur  to  all  men. 
But  eveiy  man  is  sufficiently  convinced,  that  to 
suspend  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  re- 
solve tetter  for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardon- 
able folly.  What  1  attempted  to  consider,  was  the 
Bsiachief  of  setting  sucn  a  value  upon  what  is 
past,  as  to  think  we  have  done  enoueh.  Let  a  man 
nave  filled  all  the  offices  of  life  wiUi  the  highest 
dignity  till  yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  only  to 
biiDseu  to-day,  he  must  expect  he  will,  in  the  ef- 
fects upon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as  the 
nukn  WAo  died  yesterday.  The  man  who  distin- 
goishes  himseu  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a  press  of 
people:  those  before  him  intercept  his  progress; 
and  those  behind  him,  if  he  does  not  ur^  on, 
vill  tread  him  down.  Cesar,  of  whom  it  was 
■aid  that  he  thought  nothing  done  while  there  was 
Mt  anything  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in  perform- 
ing the  gr«ttest  exploits,  without  assuming  to 
himself  a  privile^  of  taking  rest  u]x>n  the  foan- 
daftion  of  tne  merit  of  his  former  actions.  It  was 
Um  nsaaner  of  thai  slorious  captain  to  write  down 
wbai  seenss  be  haa  paatsd  tuough;  bat  it 


rather  to  keep  bis  aflhira  in  method,  and  eapaUa 
of  a  clear  review  in  ease  they  should  be  examined 
by  others,  than  that  he  built  a  renown  upon  any- 
thing that  was  past.  I  shall  produce  two  frag- 
ments of  his,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  his  rule 
of  life  to  support  himself  rather  by  what  he  should 
perform,  than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  the 
tablet  which  he  wore  about  him  the  same  year  in 
which  he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  thert 
were  found  these  loose  notes  of  his  own  conduct. 
It  is  supposed,  by  the  circumstances  they  alluded 
to,  that  tney  might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  tha 
same  night. 

'*  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  ^lory  must 
be  sustained  by  the  use  T  make  of  this  victory, 
otherwise  my  toss  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
Pompey.  Our  personal  reputation  will  rise  or  fall 
as  we  bear  our  respective  fortunes.  All  my  pri- 
vate enemies  among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared. 
I  will  forget  this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another 
day.  Trcbutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me;  I  will  go 
to  nis  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in  private.  Give  all 
the  men  of  honor,  who  take  part  with  me,  the 
terms  I  offered  before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe 
this  to  their  friends  who  have  been  Ion?  in  my  in- 
terests. Power  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Qalbinius  is  proud, 
and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortune :  let  him 
wait.  Send  for  Stertinius :  he  is  modest,  and  his 
virtue  is  worth  gaining.  I  have  cooled  my  heart 
with  reflection,  and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army 
to-morrow.  He  is  a  popular  general,  who  can  ex- 
pose himself  like  a  private  man  during  a  battle; 
but  he  is  more  popular  who  can  rejoice  out  like  a 
private  man  after  a  victory." 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example  of 
all  who  pretend  to  industr^  in  the  pursuit  of  ho- 
nor and  virtue,  is,  that  this  hero  was  more  than 
ordinarily  solicitous  about  his  reputation,  when  a 
common  mind  would  have  thought  itself  in  secu- 
rity, and  given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph. 
But  though  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  nil 
temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more  taken  with  hia 
reflections  when  he  retired  to  his  closet  in  soma 
disturbance  upon  the  repeated  ill  omens  of  Cal- 
phumia's  dream,  the  nignt  before  his  death.  Tha 
literal  translation  of  that  fragment  shall  conclude 
this  paper. 

"  ^  it  so  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be 
then,  because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then;  nor 
shall  I  escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling.  It  ia 
in  the  gods  when,  but  in  myself  how,  I  shall  die. 
If  Calphumia's  dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion, 
how  shall  I  behold  the  day"  after  to-morrow  I  If 
they  aro  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to 
prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decree,  but  to  meet 
it.  I  have  lived  a  fullness  of  days  and  of  ^lory : 
what  is  there  that  Ciesar  has  not  done  with  as 
much  honor  as  ancient  heroes? — Cesar  has  not 
yet  died  t    Cssar  is  prepared  to  die." — T. 


No.  375.]    SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1713. 

Non  ponUentem  moltavooftTBiit 
Bectebeatom:  nettof  ooeapaft 
NcmMii  bettti,  qui  dmmm 
Manferibiu  iHilentar  ntl, 
Dorunque  etUet  pMiptzlim  psU^ 

W«  bftrbanmily  call  tlicm  bltft 
Who  T»  of  ]argmi  tenwntati  potmtk. 
White  iwolUiiff  eaOen  tewk  thair  omMr*!  isA 
More  tndjT  h^py  thoM  vho  oui 
CKrrern  that  little  «m|»ii«,msa;  .  ^ 

Who  ^and  thaIr  traanin  fraalj,  aa  t  waa  gtr* 
Wf  tha  laiga  booalj  of  teiiil«nU  Sisv^: 


"1 
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Who,  in  ft  flz'd  OBftltsnble  pUIb, 
emi!<>  ftt  the  flooUful  Ude  of  Vmf, 
And  ftom  ftlike  her  fi-Wntlnhip  and  h«r  haU 
Who  p(<iMYn  ICM>  Uiaji  falrchiiod  fnr. 
Loth  to  pLrcbftre  life  fu  dear— Stcpitet. 

I  HATK  more  than  once  had  occaaion  to  mentioo 
a  noble  laying  of  Seneca  the  pbilonopher,  that  a 
▼irtuous  person  struggling  witn  misfortunes,  and 
riMing  abiiirethem,  is  an  object  on  which  the  gndi 
themselves  mar  look  down  with  delight.  I  stiall 
therefore  set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this  kind 
of  distrpss  in  prirate  life,  for  the  speculation  of 
this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good 
fashion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidentA, 
and  by  an  unavoidable  nefplcxity  in  his  aifairy. 
reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There  in  a  modesty 
nsually  altendin;;  faultless  poverty,  which  madfe 
him  rather  choose  to  reduce  liis  manner  of  living 
to  hiH  present  circumstances,  than  solicit  his 
friends  in  order  to  support  the  stuiw  of  an  oMate 
when  tlie  substance  wiis  gone.  His  wife,  who  wan 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  behav(>d  herself  on 
this  occasion  with  uncommon  decency,  and  never 
appeared  so  amiable  in  his  cyc-s  as  now.  Instead 
or  upbraiding  him  with  the  ample  fortune  she  had 
bmuj^ht,  or  the  many  great  offers  she  had  refused 
for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all  the  instances  of 
her  affection,  while  her  huKtuind  was  continually 
pourinj;  out  his  heart  to  her  in  complaints  that  he 
nad  ruined  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  He 
■ometimtw  came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not 
expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears,  which  she 
endeavored  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  receive  him.  To  lessen  their 
expense,  iheir  eldest  daughter  (whom  I  shall  call 
Amanda)  was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  farmer,  who  had  married  a  servant 
of  the  family,  'i'his  young  woman  was  appre- 
hensive of  tne  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and 
had  privately  engaged  a  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  ^ive  her  an  account  of  what  passctl  from 
time  to  time  in  her  father's  affairs.  Amanda  was 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  Iteauty;  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  t>ften  called  iii  at  the  farm- 
er's house,  as  he  followed  his  country  sports,  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  generosity,  but.  from  a  loose  education,  had 
contracted  a  Hearty  aversicm  to  marriage.  He 
therefore  entertaineil  a  design  upon  Amanda's  vir- 
tue, which  at  present  he  thought  fit  to  keep  private. 
The  innocent  creature,  who  never  susptHrted  his 
inteiltions,  was  pleased  with  his  person;  and, 
having  observed  his  growing  passion  for  her, 
hop(.*d  by  so  advantageous  a  match  she  might 
quickly  be  in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impo- 
yerished  rt^lations.  One  day,  as  he  called  to  see 
her,  he  found  her  in  tears,  over  a  letter  she  had 
just  received  fn»m  her  friend,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count tliat  her  father  had  lately  been  stripped  of 
everything  by  an  execution.  The  lover,  who  with 
some  difficulty  found  out  the  cause  of  lior  grief, 
took  this  occasion  to  make  her  a  proposal.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  Amanda's  confusion  when 
ahe  found  his  pretensions  were  not  honorable.  She 
waa  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had  no 
power  to  speak,  but,  rushing  from  him  in  the  ut- 
most disturbance,  locked  herself  up  in  her  cham- 
ber. He  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
her  father  with  the  following  letter : 


I  do  not  intend  marriage.  Vat  if  70a  are  wiw,  mi 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  oMa 
when  she  has  an  opportuDitv  of  saying  yoa  tai 
your  family,  and  of^  making  nerself  happy. 

"  I  am,-  ila 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  AnadA 
mother.  She  opened  and  read  it  with  grest  n^ 
prise  and  concern.  She  did  not  think  it  prapvli 
explain  herself  to  the  messenger,  but,  dcsiri^ 
him  to  call  again  the  next  morning,  she  wrglili 
her  daughter  as  follows : — 

"  DxAaxsT  Child, 

"  Your  father  and  I  have  just  reeeiTed  a  klfev 
from  a  gentleman  who  pretends  love  to  yoa,  viA 
a  proposal  that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and  vodi 
throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  miseiy  than  ssy- 
thing  which  is  come  upon  us.      How  could  tkl 
bartMirous  man  think  that  the  tenderest  of  pamli 
would  be  tempted  to  supply  their  wants  by  gtriM 
up  the  best  of^  children  to  infamy  and  miD?  Itfl 
a  inean  and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  proposd  ll 
a  time  when  he  thinks  our  necessities  must  CM^ 
pel  US  to  anything;  but  we  will  not  eat  the  hmi 
of  shame;   and  therefore  we  charge  thee  sotli 
think  of  us,  but  to  avoid  the  snare  which  ii  Ul 
for  thy  virtue.    Beware  of  pitying  us:  it  is  D€la 
bad  as  you  perhaps  haye  Wn  told.    All  ikaafi 
will  yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  ImM 
news. 

"I  haye  been  interrupted;  I  know  not  kovl 
was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  «■ 
going  on,  I  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  ooe  lU 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  oath  brought  us  as  » 
ex|iected  supply  of  a  debt  which  has  lonjE  baa 
owing.  Oh  I  I  will  now  toll  thee  all.  Itmoai 
days  I  have  lived  almost  without  support,  ksfii| 
conveyed  what  little  money  I  could  raise  to  jH 
poor  fatlier.  Thou  will  weep  to  think  whnt  kf 
IS.  yet  be  assured  he  will  be  soon  at  liberty.  Tkt 
cniel  letter  would  have  broke  his  heart,  hot  TkW 
coiiceal(Kl  it  from  him.  I  haye  no  compsniaB  tf 
present  beside  little  Fanny,  who  stands  wBtcUl| 
my  looks  as  1  write,  and  is  crying  for  hernriK 
She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not  well,  harisf  dl^ 
covered  that  my  present  trouble  is  about  yos.  H 
do  not  think  1  would  thus  repeat  my  mmfnk 
grieve  thee.  No;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to  Mil 
them  insupportable,  by  addiop  what  would  hi 
worse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cneerfaUy  an  iC^ 
tion  which  we  have  not  brought  on  our8rifei,aid 
rememlxT  there  is  a  Power  who  can  better  ddiM 
us  out  of  it  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  ii 
Heaven  preserye  my  dear  child  ! 

"  Thy  affectionate  Mother. 


messenger,  notwithstandinff  heprmniaMli 
r  this  letter  to  Amanda, earned  itfirrttsUi 
r,  who  he  imagined  would  be  glad  to  klN 
lortunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  Ub* 


«« 


Sia, 


"  I  haye  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  have 
offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  to 
settle  on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  to 
iajdowD  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now  dis- 
I  will  be  10  inge*"  -^ul^'jouUiAt 


promsMi 
deliver 
master 

an  opportunity  of  giving 

self.  Iiis  ma.sterwas  impatient  to  know  the  _-^ 
of  his  pr(»posal,  and  thcrefi>re  broke  open  thi  H^ 
ter  privateiy  to  see  the  contents.  He  was  istl 
little  moved  at  so  true  a  picture  of  yirtue  is  |ft 
tress;  but  at  the  same  lime  was  infinitely  sorpM 
to  find  his  offere  rejected.  However,  he iCMtal 
not  to  suppress  the  letter,  but  carefully  Sfshd  ft 
up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.  -^^^ 
deavors  to  see  her  were  in  yain  till  she  wassMMl 
he  brought  a  letter  from  her  mother.  Hewoijl 
not  part  with  it  but  upon  condition  that  she  wmU 
read  it  without  leaving  the  room.    While  she  ^ 

Serusing  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  fsee  witk  Al 
eepest  attention.  Her  conoem  saye  a  oev  Mifr 
ness  to  her  beauty,  and,  when  ^he  Darst  IdIoIM 
ha  cooLd  no  longer  refrain  from  bearing  a  psrtJ^ 
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"HlDAM, 

"  I  ua  roll  of  ■hame,  tnd  will  nerer  furgire 
injMlf  it  I  hara  Dot  your  pardon  for  what  I  lately 
wrota.  It  vu  far  from  my  intentioo  to  add  tmu- 
bte  to  tbe  afflietfld;  nor  could  anythiag  but  my 
being  a  itranger  to  you  hava  betrayed  me  into  a 
ftult,  for  which,  if  I  lire,  I  ihall  endeaTor  to  make 
JOD  amendl  aa  ■  aaii.  You  cannot  be  unliappy 
while  Amanda  ii  your  daughter;  nor  iihall  be,  if 
■Djthiog  can  prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of, 

"Toar  molt  obedient,  hnmbleSerr ant, 

TUa  letter  be  tent  by  his  itaward.  and  soon 
■Act  went  up  to  town  himaelf  <o  coniplpts  the  ge- 
neroni  act  he  had  now  resolved  on.  Ify  bis  friend- 
mhip  and  aeaiitance  Amnoda'H  falher  we.i  quickly 
In  a  condition  of  retrieTing  his  perplexed  a&irs. 
To  conclude,  he  married  Amauda,  aud  cujuyed 
tlie  double  satisfaction  of  baring  restored  a  wuitby 
lUDtly  to  their  former  Drosperily,  and  ot  making 
himaeir  happy  bj  an  alliance  to  their  virtuee. 
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Hy  friend  gara  me  the  hlalory;  and  tntamiptod 
my  commnidaUoD  of  the  man,  by  telling  me  tb* 
''■relihood  of  theae  two  animals    i*    purchased 


before  her  was  ■  witfhmi 


D  that  r 


iubborhood; 


"  I  HATi  obeerred  that  the  officer  you  some  time 
ap)  appoiated  *s  iuapector  of  sitps,  has  not  dune 
fcia  duty  so  well  aa  to  give  you  an  amount  of  *ery 
manr  alrange  orcurreDcea  in  the  public  streeta, 
whi«i  are  worthy  of,  but  hare  escaped,  yuu^o- 
(ioe.  Among  all  the  oddnesaes  which  I  hav«  erer 
tatt  with,  that  which  I  am  now  telling  jou  gave 
■M  most  dcli^hL  You  must  liave  obvurred  that 
•11  the  criea  in  the  street  attract  the  attention  of 
Ae  passengeia,  and  of  the  inhabitants  in  Lbe 
MTCial  pBiti,  by  somelhinE  very  particular  in 
tfceir  tone  itself,  in  Iho  dwelling  upon  a  note,  or 
due  makinr  lbemse]v>.-s  wholly  unintelligible  by  a 
■cream.  The  person  1  am  so  delighted  with  has 
nothing  to  adl,  but  very  gravely  receives  the 
bounty  ol  tk«  people,  for  no  other  merit  but  the 
bomage  Ihey  pay  to  his  manner  of  signifying  to 
them  that  £e  wanta  a  subsidy.  You  must  sure 
bare  beaid  •peak  of  an  old  man  wiiu  walks  about 
the  citT,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which  lies 
beyond  the  Tower,  perfonning  the  office  nf  a  day- 
valchman,  followed  by  a  gouae,  which  bears  the 
bob  of  hii  ditly,  and  conGnns  wbnt  he  says  with 
a  ■  Quack,  quack.'  I  gave  little  heed  (o  the  men- 
tion of  this  known  circumitanee  till,  beinj 


lUj  hearinf 
of  her  natural  Tigifance,  not  onlj 
•beenred,  but  answered  it  very  regularly  from 
time  to  time.  The  watchman  was  so  affected  with 
it.  that  he  bouj^ht  her,  and  has  taken  her  in  Jwrt- 
ner,  only  altering  their  hours  of  duty  from  nurht 
to  day.  The  town  has  come  into  it.  and  they  fiva 
very  comfortably.  This  is  the  matter  of  fact. 
Now  I  desire  you,  who  are  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, to  consider  this  alliance  of  instinct  and  rea- 
son. Your  speculation  may  turn  very  naturally 
upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of  mankind  may 
have  upon  the  spirits  of  such  ai,  like  this  watch- 
man, may  be  Ten  near  the  staiidanl  of  geesa. 
And  you  may  add  to  this  practical  observalion, 
how,  in  all  ages  and  limes,  the  world  has  been 
carried  away  by  odd  unaecountablo  things,  which 
one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  creature 
which  had  reason;  and  under  the  symbol  of  this 
goose,  you  may  enter  into  the  manner  and  method 
nf  leaJing  creatures  with  their  eyes  open  throng^ 
thick  and  thin,  for  they  know  not  what,  thay 
know  not  why. 

"All  wbich  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  ■pafr 
tatorial  wisdom  by,  "  Sir, 

''  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  MicBAU.  Ojunca." 
"  Ma.  SpiCTAToa. 

"  I  have  fur  several  years  had  under  my  care  tbe 
BoveninKnt  and  edncatioii  of  young  ladies,  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  with  due  re- 
to  their  several  capacities  and  fortune      * 


Ci 


every  Ol 


.  --lag  ti 
other  day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a  dvcn 
pi.l  old  fellow,  with  a —'     -^■-^-'   -' 


torbear  attending  this  grave  processiui 


a  familiarly  acquainted 

viui  a  luciaiiGuuij   miuorght  Voice  at  i^oon-day, 

>i*ing  tbwD  tlM  bow,  and  exhorting  them  of  tbe 

iapanurt  of  time,  iriih  a  bounce  at  their  doors. 

bile  1  *a«  full  of  thia  novelty,  1  vent  into  a 


of  ifaem  a  humble  courteous  mind,  aecompaniad 
with  a  graceful  becoming  mien,  and  bavu  made 
them  pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  affsini;  Init  still  1  find  there  if 
something  very  much  wauling  in  tbe  air  of  my  la- 
dies. diRerent  from  what  I  have  observed  in  tlioae 
who  are  esteemed  your  fine-bred  women.  Now, 
Sir.  1  must  own  to  jou.  I  never  suflered  my  giria 
tolcsm  to  dance:  but  since  1  have  read  your  dia- 
course  of  dancing,  where  you  have  desrribed  the 
beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in  regular  motion.  I  oan 
niyaelf  your  convert,  and  resolve  for  tlie  future  l« 
give  my  young  ladies  ll.at  accomplishment.  Bat 
upon  imparting  my  design  totheirparenta,  1  have 
been  made  very  unea«y  for  some  time,  becauM 
severut  <rf  them  have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not 
make  use  of  the  mssler  tliey  rrconimended.  thej 
would  lake  away  their  cliildren.  There  waa 
Colonel  Jumper's  lady,  a  colonel  of  the  train- 
bands, that  has  a  great  interest  in  her  parish;  she 
recommends  Mr.  Trot  for  the  jirettiesl  mauler  in 
town;  that  no  man  teaches  a  jig  like  him,  thai 
she  baa  seen  him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  together 
with  the  greatest  eaae  imaginable;  and  that  hia 
scholars  twist  ihemaelrea  nure  ways  Iban  tbe 
ecbolarsof  any  master  in  town;  beside,  then  ia 
Madam  Prim,  an  aldermBo's  ladv,  recommenda  a 
master  of  their  own  name,  but  she  diclami  he  ia 
not  of  their  family,  yet  a  very  eitraordinaiy  man 
in  his  wav;  for,  beside  a  very  soft  air  he  has  in 
dancing,  he  gives  them  a  particular  behavior  at 
a  tea-table,  and  in  preArnting  iheir  snuff  lioz; 
teachea  to  twirl,  slip,  or  flirt  a  fan,  and  how  to 
place  patches  to  the  best  advantap).  either  for  fni 
or  lean,  long  or  oval  faces;  fur  my  lady  saya  Ihei* 
ia  mora  in  ihase  thinn  than  the  world  imagine*- 
But  I  must  confcaa,  the  m^r  part  of  thoM  1  am 
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eoneerned  with  leave  it  to  me.  I  desire,  therefore, 
■ccnrding  to  the  inclosed  direction,  you  vould 
•end  jour  currcspoudent  who  has  written  to  vou 
on  that  aubyect  to  my  house.  If  proper  applica- 
tion this  way  can  give  innocence  n«;w  charma,  and 
■lake  Tirtue  legible  in  the  countenance,  I  shall 
spare  no  charse  to  make  my  scholars,  in  their  Teir 
features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how  careful  1 
have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  thoir  education. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 


•« 


Rachakl  WATcartTLJ' 
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QaU  qalM|ue  vitet,  Bonqiuiii  homini  mtli 
Ckutum  eat  in  Lotm. 

uow.  i  ou  zm,  13. 

Wta«t  «ach  ibonld  87,  if  wldom  known ; 
We  onprorldeil,  are  nndune.— Cskbch. 

LoTK  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  pro- 
duces, among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a 
thousand  imaginary  difltresses  and  poetical  com- 
plaints. It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates, 
and  converts  a  bnital  rustic  into  a  eeiitle  swain. 
The  most  ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love 
bleeds  and  pines  away  with  a  certain  elegance  and 
tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion  na- 
turally inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected 
with  this  softness  nave  given  birth  to  a  phrase 
which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe, 
from  the  hiehest  to  the  lowest — ^I  mean  that  of 
**  dying  for  love." 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this 
passion,  are  full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths. 
Heroes  and  heroines,  knirhts,  'squires,  and  dam- 
•els,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dyin^  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modem  tra- 
eedies,  where  every  one  gasp.«,  faints,  bleeds,  and 
aies.  Hany  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  execu- 
tion which  IS  done  by  this  passion,  represent  the 
fair  sex  as  basilisks,  that  destroy  with  their  eyes; 
but  I  think  Mr.  CowU>y  has,  w'ith  gn>at  justness 
of  thought,  compared  a  beautiful  woman  to  a  por- 
cupine, that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

1  have  often  thought  tliat  there  is  no  way  so  ef- 
fectual for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a 
man's  reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  prmuico  it. 
When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any 
▼irtue  or  perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  1  would 
by  no  means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers 
that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds  and 
deaths  rise  from  some  little  affectations  of  coquet- 
ry, which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own 
fond  imagination,  the  very  laying  before  himself 
the  cause  of  his  distemper  may  be  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
several  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  d^iue  jpcople,  and  composed  out  of  them  the 
following  oul  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore^ my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as 
hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  discovering 
those  several  places  where  there  is  most  danger, 
and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  heedless  and  unwary: — 

Ly Sander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third 
of  Spptember. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  8.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as 
she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance 
of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stc^  by 
him. 


Tho.  Vainlore,  lost  his  life  ^  a  hsU. 

Tim.  Tattle,  kindled  bgrthe  tapofafiuoaUi 
left  shoulder  by  Coqaeiiila,  as  he  was  talki^| 
earriessly  with  her  in  a  bow-windov. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  maidered  at  tho  playhosM  is 
Drury-lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally  woandod  hj  Cleonka  m  ihi 
was  adjusting  her  tucker. 

Ralph  Ga|4ej,  Esq.,  hit  hj  a  nudom-ihot  it 
.  the  rinff. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  vifeer,  Afd 
the  1st. 

.     W.  W.  killed  by  sn  anknown  hnd,  thai  wu 
:  playing  with  the  elove  off  upon  the  side  of  til 
front  wix  in  Dniry-Iaoe. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bait.,  hnrt  by  the  InA 
'•  of  a  whalebone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  tho  sticks  of  a  fin  at  8L 
'  James's  church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  faj  a  disHsd 
I  necklace. 

I     Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Onosognin.  WWm 
Meanwell,  Edward  Callow,  Ks^ra.,  staodisf  ill 
J  row,  f<:ll  adl  four  at  the  same  time,  hj  sa  fl|b  if 
I  the  Widow  Traplaod. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancinr  to  ticad  vpoa  aUyk 
I  tail  as  he  came  out  of  the  playhonse,  sIm  turn 
full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  tktifA 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  bj  a  falnsh  bm  tti 
queen's  box  in  the  third  act  of  tho  Trip  to  Vmh 
bilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wonnded  in  kiivilta 
to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stilrii, « 
she  was  clambering  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.  T.  W.  S.  I.  M.  P.,  ete.,  pat  to  dssth  ii (h 
last  birthday  massscre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  traitj-inl  Jtf 
of  his  afe  by  a  white- wash. 

Musidunis,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flffV  ovtflf  i 
dimple,  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  C(mrtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  hff  ^Ki 
(which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose),  shenoM 
it,  11^  took  away  his  life  with  a  eoartaef . 

John  Go3>>elin,  having  received  a  sugU  hit 
from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  makiiigkiiifr 
cape,  was  di»patchea  by  a  smile. 

strephon,  Killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  bM 
down  into  the  pit. 

Charies  Careless,  shot  flying  bj  a  girl  of  fihSi 
who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head  upoakiBflrt. 
of  a  coach. 

Josiali  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  thm,  ^ 
to  his  long  home  by  Elisabeth  Jetwell,  9iM^. 

Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  ia  Mr  hift 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent.,  drowned  in  a  flsodd 
tears  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwcll,  Esq.,  of  the  middle  Toapk 
barrister-at-law,  assassinated  in  his  fhsa^f  A* 
sixth  inst.  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  ciV 
to  him  for  his  advice. — ^I. 
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TiBa,ld.ii,« 
Hstnre  In  years,  to  resdy  hoiMin  aovs.— BbbML 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaiBiiNI  tli 
reader  with  the  following  poem,  which  isvnil* 
by  a  great  genius,  a  friend  of  mine*  in  A*.^ 
try,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  employ  hii  witis  v 
praise  of  his  Maker. 
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MESSIAH: 

A  lACKED  SCLOOUX, 

oaed  of  sereral  passages  of  Isaiali  the  prophet. 
HMHm  Ai  ImitaHon  ^  VlrgWi  AOfe. 

Ti  ujmfbM  of  ftdymal  begin  the  aoiig: 
Td  hcATenJy  themeii  rablimer  ■tnim  belong, 
The  mo«7  fbnntain*,  and  the  ijlTsn  ahedes, 
The  dreams  of  Pindue,  and  th'  Aoniaa  meid«, 
Delight  no  mor»— O  Thou  my  Toioe  Insphre, 
Who  touched  l«aiah'>  hallow'd  lips  with  lire! 

Bapt  into  future  time.i,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Tfncin  dhall  oonoelTe,  a  Tii^cin  bear  a  son! 

^  Froai  Jeiwe's  root  behold  a  branch  ariite, 

Who«e  aacreJ  fiower  with  fragrance  fillfl  the  lUef ; 
Th*  ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leares  shall  more, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mjstlc  DoTe. 
Te  heaTenst  ftom  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  aoft  dlenoe  ihed  the  kindly  shower  I 
The  dek  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  filter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
<   All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fidl, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale : 
Fsaoe  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  whii»4t>b'd  Innocence  ftx>m  heaTcn  descend. 
BwUt  fly  the  Tears,  and  rise  the  expected  moml 
Oh  Hiring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  I 
8m  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 

L     8m  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  adrance. 

Bee  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 
8m  ipky  ctonda  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Garmel's  flow'iy  top  perfrimes  the  skies! 

»      Bark!  a  glad  Toloe  the  lonely  desert  cheers; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  Ood,  a  Crod  appears: 
A  Ood!  a  Ood  I  the  Tocal  hills  reply. 
The  ro^s  proclaim  th'  ^>proaching  Deity. 
Lo  earth  reoeiTfs  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains:  and  ye  valleys,  rise! 
With  heads  deolin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks:  ye  rapM  floods,  give  way! 
Hie  Satioe  comes!  by  ancient  bards  foretold! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf:  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 

I^fl^  Be  frttm  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  raj, 
And  m  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day. 
Tie  He  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  btd  new  music  chann  th'  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe : 
Ho  pigfa,  no  murmur,  the  wide  worM  shall  hear, 
Wrom  every  fore  he  wipes  off  every  tear ;  0 

In  aitemantlne  chains  shall  death  be  bound,     ^ 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fieecy  rare. 
Seeks  freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  sir, 
XzplonB  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
"Br  day  o'ersees  tliem,  and  by  n^ht  protects, 
Tlie  tender  Lamb  he  raises  In  bis  srms, 
Itseds  fhMn  his  hand,  and  In  his  bosom  warms : 
Mankind  shall  thus  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  Father  of  the  friture  age. 
Mo  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Xor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hatefril  eyes, 
Kor  Adds  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brasen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  feJchion  in  a  plow-share  end. 

I,  &  Then  palaces  shall  rise:  the  Joyful  son 
flhall  finish  what  his  shnrt-llv'd  sire  begun: 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  liand  that  sow'd  shall  ruap  the  field. 

LT.The  swain  in  liarren  deserts,  with  surprise 
8ms  UUes  spring,  and  sudden  venture  rise, 
And  starts  smidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  foils  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear: 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  Ute  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

(.lad  Wastr  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

m     The  splry  fir  and  rtiapely  box  adorn ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  sueceed, 
And  od'roua  myrtle  to  the  noiM>me  weed. 

y,  I.  The  lambs  with  woods  shall  grace  the  verdant 


And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  hamleas  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  foet: 
The  mlUns  Infant  In  his  hand  shdl  take 
Ttaa  ueMed  basilisk  and  speckled  snake — 
Vlm^dt  the  green  luster  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their  forked  tongue  and  pointleM  itfaig 

■baUplay. 
BIs^  erown'd  with  light.  Imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Bult  thy  towary  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 
8m  a  long  nee  thy  imcIous  courta  adoml 
8m  flBtan  nna  and  daoghttri  yet  aaboni 


Ita.lz.S. 


ixe. 


In  crowding  ranks  on  every  ikle  arise. 

Demanding  life,  Impatient  for  the  sklMl 

8m  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bendl 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  klnp^ 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabaean  springs. 

Fbr  thM  Idume's  splCT  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  In  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

8m  heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  di^laj, 

And  break  upon  thM  in  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom,  Iz.  10, 90. 

Sat  evening  Cynthia  flll  her  silver  horn. 

But  lost,  diseolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  gloiy,  one  unclouded  blue 

O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  LninT  HnuucLr  shall  ahlna 

Reveal'd,  and  God*s  eternal  day  be  thine! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  rides  in  smoke  decay,  IL  6.  and 

Bocks  foil  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ;  Ur.  10. 

But  flx'd  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains; 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 


No.  379.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  15, 1719. 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter. 

Pna.  8aL  I,  ST. 

Is  not  science  till  reveal'd.— Dktdxit. 


I  HAW  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured  pod*- 
tion  which  has  aometimea  been  maintained  in  the 
Bcliools,  and  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin  verse, 
namely,  that  "A  man's  knowledge  is  worth 
nothing  if  he  communicates  what  ne  knows  to 
any  one  beside."  There  is  certainly  no  more  sen- 
sible pleasure  to  a  good-natured  man,  than  if  he 
can  by  any  means  gratify  or  inform  Uie  mind  of 
another.  I  might  add,  that  this  virtue  naturally 
carries  its  own  reward  along  with  it,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  it  sliould  be  exercised  without 
the  improvement  of  the  person  who  practices  it. 
The  reading  of  books,  and  tlie  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  are  continually  funiishin^  us  with  matter 
for  diought  and  reflection.  It  is  extremely  na- 
tural for  us  to  desire  to  see  such  of  our  thoughts 
put  in  the  dress  of  words,  without  which,  indeed,' 
we  can  scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus  clothed  in 
expressions,  nothing  so  truly  shows  us  whether 
they  are  just  or  false,  as  those  effects  which  they 
produce  m  the  minds  of  others. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  my  speculations,  I  have  treated  of  several 
subjects,  and  laid  down  manj  such  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  a  man's  life,  which  my  readers  were 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  which  at  least 
those  few  wno  were  acquainted  with  them,  looked 
upon  as  BO  many  secrets  they  have  found  out  for 
the  conduct  of  tficmselves,  but  were  resolved  never 
to  have  made  public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from 
my  having  received  several  letters,  wnerein  I  am 
censured  for  having  prostituted  Learning  to  the 
embraces  of  the  vulgar,  and  made  her,  as  one  of 
my  correspondents  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet. 
I  am  charged  by  another  with  laving  open  the  ar- 
cana or  secrets  of  prudence  to  toe  eyes  of  every 
reader. 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters 
of  these  my  correspondents  is  the  less  surprising, 
as  it  has  shown  itself  in  all  ages :  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  epistle  written  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
his  tutor  Aristotle,  upon  that  philosopher's  pub- 
lishing some  part  of  his  writings;  in  which  the 
prince  complains  of  his  havine  made  known  to 
all  the  world  those  secrets  in  learning  which  he 
had  before  communicate<l  to  him  in  private  lec- 
tures: concluding,  that  he  had  rather  excel  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  eroat  learning,  and 
oounteee  of  Aranda,  was  in  like  manner  annj 
with  the  famoui  QraUin,  la^^n \k\m ^>]\>>2u^ii%ia» 


THl  SPBOTATOB. 


treatise  of  tlia  Ditento,  wherein  *he  foncied  that 
h«  hid  Ikid  open  thoM  maxima  to  eonniOD  raadera 
which  aught  onlj  bi  hara  been  reeerred  fur  tlie 
kDowled|{e  of  the  great. 

Theae  objections  are  thought  bj  manj  of  M 
much  weight,  that  they  often  defend  (he  aboTe- 
inentionedsuthors  by  wSrming  the;  have  a^ted 
auch  an  oWarity  in  their  atyle  and  manner  of 
writing,  that,  though  everj  one  mav  read  their 
works,  there  wilt  tw  but  rery  few  who  can  com- 
prehend their  meaning. 

Persiul,  the  Latin  satirist,  aflectcd  obscurity 
for  another  reawu  ;  with  which,  howeTer,  Ur. 
Ottwley  is  so  a%nd»d,  that,  writing  In  ons  of  his 


been 


ni ;  for  which 

i>f  writing  uninlctligiUy  has 
very  much  improved,  and  followiil  liy  nev- 
of  tlie  modaniB,  who,  obHOrving  Ihe  goiicral 


ineliiiatioD  uf  mankind 
the  reputation  many  have  arquirtd  by  ciiiii'4'iiliii)r 
their  meaning  under  obitrure  ttrms  and  pliriLWa, 
reaolve,  that  they  may  be  still  mora  abstmsr, 
to  urile  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  art, 
as  it  is  at  present  pmcticed  by  many  eminent 
authars,  eoniiistn  in  throwing  ho  many  n'urds  at  a 
venture  into  different  periodH.  and  leavin);  the 
curious  reader  l»  find  out  Ihe  meaning  uf  iheni. 


1  within.  alTorded  no  manner  of  light 
adranlaxe  to  aurh  as  siood  by  it.  For  my  own 
part,  in  1  ahall  fn)ni  time  to  lime  communicate  to 
the  public  whatever  (li-tcaveries  1  happen  to  make, 
I  should  much  ratlier  be  compared  to  an  ordinary 
lamp,  which  coniiume.s  and  wastes  ititelf  for  the 


Rosicruaius'a  Hppulcher.  I  Hupposc  I  ncnl 
form  mr  readers,  lliat  this  m^u  whs  the  founder 
of  the  Roxicrucian  sect,  and  that  his  disciples 
atill  pretecid  to  new  discoveries,  which  they  are 
nerer  to  commnoicate  to  tliu  rest  of  mankinil.* 

"  A  certain  perMin  having  occasion  to  dig  some- 
what deep  in  Ihe  grumid,  where  tiiis  philosopher 
lay  interred,  met  vilh  a  email  door,  having  a  wall 
on  each  side  of  iu  His  curiosity,  and  the  hopes 
of  finding  some  hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted 
him  to  force  open  the  di.K>r.    Hu  was  immediately 


Jfair  vault.     At  tlie  upper  end  of  it 
a  moil  ill  nrniur,  sitting  by  a  table,  and 
on  bis  lelt  arm.    He  held  a  truDcheon  in 


aurprised  by  a  sudden  blase  uf  light,  and  diseui 

leanina  on  his 

his  right  hand,  hih)  had  a  lamp  burning  b^foi 
him,  The  man  hod  no  Buoni-r  set  unu  foot  within 
the  vault  than  (he  statue  erected  itself  fnim  its 
leaning  poitlure.  t-tinni  bolt  upright,  and  upon  the 
fellow's  idvaiicing  aunther  step,  lifted  up  the 
trunchcuii  in  his  right  hand,  llie  man  still  ven- 
tured a  third  Bli-p,  when  the  statue,  wiih  a  furious 
blow,  broke  the  lamp  iiitii  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
Mthis  guest  in  ft  Hiidden  diLrkiiess. 

"  Upon  tlic  report  of  this  adventure,  (he  country 
people  soon  come  with  lights  to  Ihe  wpulrher. 
Mid  dlMuvered  that  (he  stnlue.  vhii-h  was  made 
of  hrtsa,  was  nolhing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock 
WoA;  (hat  (he  floor  of  the  vault  was  uU  louse 
knd  underlaid  with  several  springs,  which  upoi 

«,  nu,  1  ntf.  ii 


•iMOiiwt*««U> 


WoiU,*! 


iTWttlL," 


lan's  entering,  natuiallj  produced  that  which 
tiad  happened." 

Rosicruaius,  say  his  disciples,  msde  use  uf  ikii 
method  to  show  tne  world  that  he  had  rc-iaventcd 


tage  from  the  discovery. — X. 


No.  3W.]    FBIDAT,  MAT  16. 1TI». 

Blvsl^  nsttniitar  tutu 

Ovi>^An.Am,«,tN. 
irub  pMias*  bMi  a  rival  ia  tlv  m« 
"  Sn,  Tbundaj,  Ihy  8,  ITU. 

"  Tet  cbaneter  yon  have  in  the  world  of  bi- 
Ing  [he  ladie«'  philoaopher,  and  the  pntly  ad. 
rice  I  have  seen  you  give  to  othen  in  your  pa- 
pers, make  me  address  myself  tu  you  iu  dili  ab- 
rupt manner,  and  to  desire  your  opinion  nf  shM 
>n  this  age  a  woman  may  call  a  lovei.  I  ban 
lately   had  a   genlleman    that    1    thought   Olit 

ension*  to  ma,   insomuch  that  moM  of  vy 

ids  took  notice  of  it.  and  thoagbt  we  wot 
really  married.  1  did  not  take  much  puns  ta 
mdeceive  (hem,  and  especially  a  youag  giaitle- 
vomaii  of  my  particular  acquaintauce,  who  wM 
hen  in  the  country.  She  coming  to  town,  sad 
eeing  our  intimacy  so  great,  gave  haraelf  dv 
iberty  of  taking  me  to  taak  concemitig  it.  I  is- 
lenuously  (old  her  we  were  not  married,  bul  1 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  evuit.  Sh) 
soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentlemaii,  and  WH 
'  :asM  to  take  upon  her  to  eiamine  him  about  it. 
iw,  whether  a  new  face  had  made  •  greater  na- 
quest  lliaii  the  old  I  will  leave  you  to  judge.  I 
—  informed  that  he  utterly  denied  all  pielenuuM 
:uunaliip,  but  withal  prafcased  a  aiuccie  friend- 
ihip  for  me  ;  but,  whether  marriagea  arp  pmpDsed 
by  way  uf  friendship  or  not,  is  what  I  desin  ts 

■- '  —hat  1  may  rrally  call  a  lover  ?   Tin* 

-      ^  s-hiitBtkinalaugiiagefitonlylortktf 

eharsclLT,  and  yet  guard  tliemselvi^  against  ipok- 
ng  in  direct  teima  to  the  point,  that  it  is  iupoa- 
liole  to  dintinguish  beiween  courtafaip  aad  taa- 
rersatiun.  I  nope  you  will  do  me  juilice  botl 
ipon  my  lover  and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  mt 
Fnnher.  In  tht  meantime,  1  cany  it  with  ■ 
a  behavior,  that  the  nymph  and  the  s«aii 
-e  mighlilT  at  a  loss :  each  bclievea  I.  'b 
Icnnw  them  both  well,  think  ravaelf  revenged  li 
to  one  another,  whick  ereateii  an  ine 
concilable  jealousy.  If  all  oooMa  right  ogtia. 
you  shall  hear  further  from. 

Sir,  your  most  obadicnt  Servant, 

April »,  nii 
IS  on  penona  that  harr  l» 
havcd  themselves  itreveif  ntly  at  chun-h,  I  do.K 
have  had  a  good  cfli>ct  on  siome  that  In" 
read  them  ;  but  there  is  another  fault  whick  i" 
hilherto  escaped  your  notice.  I  mean  of  iiicL  pfi-  ^ 
Huns  an  are  there  very  lealuns  and  punct»  " 
perform  an  ejaculation  that  in  onlv  prepaminTU 
the  service  uf  the  church,  and  yet  ncglec:  !•)  ^ 
in  the  service  itwlf  There  is  an  inslanie  of  tku 
in  a  friend  of  Will  Hnneycnmb's,  who  aits  nf^^ 
site  lo  me.  He  seldom  eumes  in  lilt  th*  fnyra 
are  about  half  over ;  and  when  he  has  tPLm^ 
his  seat  (instead  of  joining  with  the  rorpfp- 
tion)  he  devoutly  holds  hit.  hat  before  hi>  fan  ft 
three  or  four  mumenta,  then  bows  (o  all  hi»  ir- 
quaiiitanco,  sitH  down,  takes  a  pinch  of  snnIT  M 
it  be  the  evening  Mrvioe  perhapa  takaa  a  af ) 


THE   SPKOTATOR. 


deTotiou,  a 


and  upends  the  remmining  time  in  aarrerine  the 
congrrgatioa,  Nov,  Sir,  whu  I  wuuld  desire  ii, 
that  jou  WKuld  kDirDulTert  ■  little  on  ttiR  gentle- 
— — K  praeliM.  In  m;  opiniQU.  thii  Hotlemari'i 
>' —  -"1  in  huid,  ii  onljm  compliance  to  the 
e  place,  and  eoes  no  further  than  a 
little  eccleaiutickl  good  Breeding.  If  joa  will 
Dot  pretend  to  tell  uR  the  ruotivei  that  bring  auch 
trifltrfi  Ut  lolemD  aieembties,  jet  let  me  dealre 
HUX  yon  vill  gi*e  this  letter  a  place  in  jour  pa- 
per, and  Hhall  remain, 

"  Sir,  jouT  obliged,  hunble  Scrrant, 

"J.  B."« 

"Mb.  ^mkakw.  If  ay  At  Stfa. 

"  The  ronrerM^on  at  ■  cinb,  of  which  1  am  a 
nwtnber.  laat  night,  falling  upon  canity  and  the 
dmira  of  being  admired,  put  me  in  mind  of 
nlating  how  asrveablj  I  wan  enterta[ned  at  mj 
own  dour  la>t  Thursday,  by  ■  clean  fresh-colored 
^rl,  under  the  moit  elegant  nod  the  best  furnished 
Bilk  pail  1  had  ever  nb««rved.  I  vu  glad  of 
•Oeh  an  oppurtunihr  of  aeping  the  behaviur  of  k 
eoquelte  in  low  lite,  and  how  she  received  the 
■xtimordinarj  notice  that  was  taken  of  her; 
which  I  found  had  affected  CTrcy  muscle  of  her 
be*  in  the  aame  manner  aa  it  does  the  features  of 
m  Snt-rate  taast  at  a  play  or  in  an  aasembly. 
This  hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse  tuni  upon 
the  aen«e  of  pleasure ;  which  ended  in  a  general 
IBKilution,  that  the  milkmaid  enjojs  her  vaiiitv 
u  ezquiiiicely  M  the  woman  of  i]iislitj,  I  think 
it  would  HOC  be  an  improper  subject  for  you  to  ex- 
amine this  rrailty,  aud  trace  it  U>  all  conditions  of 
life  ;  which  is  recommended  to  you  as  an  occasion 
ef  obli^ng  many  of  your  readers ;  amuiig  the 
iwt,  "  Tear  most  humble  Sarraut, 

"T.  B." 
"StB.  Hay  19,  1713. 


the  Eiehange,  with  my  basket  under  'ipv 
a  Jew  of  considerable  note,  as  I  am  infomNlI, 
I  half  a  dosen   oranges  of  me,  and  M  m 

s^rie™ 


mat,  and  findins  I  was 
ke  came  upwith  me,  ai 


o  my  hand  ;  I 
J  way.    He  fullowi-d 

[oing  about  my  buHiness. 

1  told  me  plainly  tbat  he 
_.  ^  h  DO  other  inletit  but  to 

purcbue  my  penon  for  bd  hour.  '  Did  you 
Bir,'  says  I:  'you  gave  it  me  then  to  mate 
Ticked  ;  I  will  ke«]  it  to  make  me  honest.  H 
ever,  nut  to  be  in  the  leaM  ungralefi 
fOQ  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  i 
wear  ihem  for  your  sake.'    I  am  so 


r  rings,  -    ' 
|ust,Sir, 


l^  my  ri 


e  trouble  of  telling  my  tale 


:  butt 


■m  iia  all,  and  you  wilt  eatrcmely  o' 
"  Your  bumble  Serrant, 

"  Bettt  Luon." 
"Sib,  St.  Bride's,  Hay  15,  1713. 

"  'Tis  a  gt««t  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  dare 
a^  will  be  no  less  BatisfBetai7  to  you,  that  I  hare 
■B  Opportunity  of  iiifoming  you,  that  the  gentlt 
wen  and  olhen  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  h«T 
niard  a  eharity-eehonl  of  fiflr  girls,  as  before  of 
Chj  boys.  Tou  were  so  kind  to  recommend  the 
Iwja  tn  the  eharitabla  world ;  and  the  other  aei 
hope  yon  will  do  tham  the  «mm  laror  in  Fridaj'i 


pear  with  their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  chUTd 
of  St.  Bride's.  Bir,  the  mention  of  this  may  po«- 
sibly  be  serriceable  to  the  children  ;  and  sure  M 
"—  ^iU  omit  a  good  action  attended  with  no  «■- 
1.  '•  I  am.  Sir. 

"  Tout  twj  bumble  SerraDt, 


Bo.  381.]     8ATUBDAT,  HAT  17, 1713. 
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I  H*Ti  always  preferred  cheerfulnem  ta  miiA. 
The  latter  I  conmder  as  an  act,  the  former  h  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Uirth  is  short  and  transieot, 
cheerfulnes*  Sied  snd  permanent.  Those  art 
often  mised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth, 
who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressioiiH  of 
melancholy.  On  lheconlrary.cbeerfu!np»i,  though 
it  does  not  gire  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  glad- 
ness, prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  tbat 
breaks  throuirh  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters  for 
a  moment ;  cheerfulness  kreps  op  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  aad 
perpetual  serenity. 

Hen  af  austere  principles  look  iijMn  mirth  m 
too  wanton  and  dissolute  fur  a  state  of  urobslioa, 
and  as  fllleil  with  ■  certain  triumph  and  inSDlenM 
of  hesrt  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  •• 
every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangen. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  obserTed,  that  tha 
Sacred  Person  who  was  tlie  great  pattern  of  pa^ 
feclion  was  never  seen  to  laugh. 

Chrerfitlneas  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
these  exrrptiona  ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  eompoaad 
natura  ;  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  s  condi- 
tion improper  for  the  present  slate  of  hnmsniqp, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  chararters  of  thoaa 
who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philoaophen 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  Ihow  who 
haVD  been  deservedly  est«emed  as  saints  and  holy 
men  among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lighta, 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  conveiaa 
with,  sud  to  the  great  Author  of  our  beins,  it 
will  not  a  little  nv-ommend  itself  on  each  of 
these  accounts.  The  man  who  is  posi«Baed  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  easy  ia 
his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all  tka 
powers  and  faculties  of  hissoul.  His  imsgiiistioB 
IS  always  clear,  and  his  Judgmenl  uudiMurbed ; 
his  temper  ia  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in  ac- 
tion or  ID  solitude.  Ho  comes  with  nili^ih  to  aU 
thoae  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  hin, 
tastes  all  the  pleasura*  of  the  creation  which 
are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  fill 
weight  of  those  aocideDtal  evils  which  may  befall 

If  we  eoDslder  him  in  relation  to  the  persoaa 
whom  he  eonvsnee  with,  it  naturally  prodooaa 
lavs  and  voul-will  (award  him.     Aeheciful  mind 
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come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  him- 
self pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  companion.  It  is  like  a  sud- 
den sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the 
mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  re- 
joices of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows  out 
into  friendship  and  benevolence  toward  the  person 
who  has  so  kindlj  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in 
its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author 
of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all 
its  dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  state  wherein  we  areplaced,  and  a  secret  appro- 
bation of  the  Divine  Will  in  his  conduct  toward 
man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A 
man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence, 
can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the 
natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Cheerful- 
ness in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder  name  than 
language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many  de- 
grees beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or 
madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelter  itself,  may  like- 
wise very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheer- 


after  millions  of  ages  will  he  still  new  and  sdll 
in  its  beginning.  How  many  self  congratnlalioos 
naturally  arise  in  the  mina,  when  it  reflects  on 
this  its  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  i 
view  of  those  improvable  faculties,  which  in  i 
few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out.  havi 
made  so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will 
still  be  receiving  an  increase  of  peifection,  and  con- 
sequently an  increase  of  happiness  !  The  cod* 
sciousness  of  such  a  being  spreads  a  perpetual  dif- 
fusion  of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man, 
and  makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  moment 
as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good 
mind  is  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  thon^ 
we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  dis- 
coveries of  his  perfections,  we  see  everything  that 
we  can  imagine,  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiaUs. 
We  find  ourselves  everywhere  upheld  by  hii 
goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immensity  of 
love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  anon  a 
Being,  whose  power  qualifies  him  to  male  Of 
happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whose  goodnsM 
and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those  happy  yho 
desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeaDl^m 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  wnich  every  one  should 
perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  baniih 
rrom  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which 
unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lis 
under  no  real  affliction;  all  that  anguish  which 


fulness  of  temper.    Tlierc  is  something  so  partic-    we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresMi 
ularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  nature  in    us,  to  which  I  may  liKCwise  add  those  little  crack- 


the  prospect  of  nou-existonce,  that  I  cannot  btil 
wonder,  with  many  exccllci»t  writers,  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth 
we  are  sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with 
in  every  object,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every 
thought.  It  we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe 
of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of 

Sride,  spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is  indwd  no  wonder, 
lat  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  should  be 
so  to  the  rest  of  the  world  :  and  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  niniself, 
who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  lo.sing  his  entire  i 
eztstence.  and  dropping  into  nothing?  ' 


lings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to  betny 
virtue  than  support  it;  and  establish  in  of 
such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  makes  a 
pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  we 
converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to 
please. — I. 


No.  382.]    MONDAY,   MAY   19,  1712. 

Habeii  oonfltenfeem  ream. — Tuu. 
The  Mcofled  oonfeaaes  hl«  guilt. 

I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  reanest  of  cm 
of  my  correspondents  so  long  as  1  nave,  but  I 


The  vicious  man  andf  Atheist  have  tliereforc  no    dare  say  I  have  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to 

pretense  to  cheerfulness,  and  would  act  very  un- 1  profession.    He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  bottle  or 

reasonably  should  they  endeavor  after  it.     It  is  '  two  of  excellent  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  i 

iropossibfc  for  anyone  to  live  in  good-humor,  and  I  gentleman  who  had  by  the  ]>enn]^-post  advertised 

enjoy  his  present  exisUsnce,  who  is  appa'hensive  1  him  of  an  egregious  error  in^  his  conduct    Kj 

eitlier  of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being  mi-  :  correspondent  received  the  oblivion  from  an  ua- 

serablo,  or  of  not  beini;^  at  all.  |  known  hand  with  the  candor  which  is  nainralio 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  prin-    an  ingenuous  mind;  and  promises  a  contraITl>^ 

ciples,  which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness    in    havior  in  that  point  for  the  future.     Hewilloflrod 

their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reason,  I    his  monitor  with  no  more  errors  of  that  kind.  Vat 

cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ouglit  to  banish  |  thanks  him  for  his  benevolence.     This  frank  cir- 

thif  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.    Pain  :  riage  makes  me  reflect  upon  the  amiable  atose 

and  sickness,  sname  an<l  reproach,  poverty  and  '  nient  a  man  makes  in  the  ingenuous  acknowled^- 

old  age,  uav  death  itst>lf,  considering  the  short-  !  ment  of  a  fault.    All  such  miscarriaffes  as  do' 

ness  of  thefr  duration,  and  the  advantagt^  we  may    from  inadvertency  are  more  than  repaid  by  is;  f* 

reap  Innn  iheni,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  |  reason,  though  not  concerned  in  tlie  injiirv,  *■■ 

A  good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  for-    ploys  all  its  force   in   the  atonement,    ifc  ik* 

titude,  with  indolence,  and  with  cheerfulnebs  of  '  says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  id  lack 

heart.      The  tossinv  of  a  tempest  does  not  di.s-  '  an  action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell  jtA 

compose  him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  .  that  though  the  circumstances  which  displi^s«d 

a  joyful  harbor.  ^  was  never  iu  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  respect  fr' 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors  to  live  ac- ;  you  that  he  is  unsatisfied,  till  it  is  wholly  out  of 

cording  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,    yours.    It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an  acksov- 

has  two  pev-petual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the  '  ledgment  of  an  offense  is  made  out  of  po^me* 

consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  ,  of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the  circu*- 

on  whom  lie  has  a  dependence.     If  he  looks  into  |  stance  is  auite  different.    But  iu  the  case  of  my 

himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in   tliat  existence  j  correspondent,  where  both  the  notice  is  lakcSi 

which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  i  and  the  return  made  in  private^  the  affair  hep^t 
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and  ends  vitli  the  highest  graee  on  each  side. 
To  make  the  acknowled^ent  of  a  fault  in  the 
highest  manner  ffrmceful,  it  ie  InckT  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of -the  offender  place  nim  above  anj 
ill  coDseauencea  from  the  resentment  of  the  per- 
son offenaed.  A  dauphin  of  France  upon  a  re- 
Tiew  of  the  army,  and  a  command  of  tne  king  to 
alter  the  postnre  of  it  bj  a  march  of  one  of  the 
winffs,  gave  an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  the 
heaa  of  a  brieade,  who  told  his  highness,  he  pre- 
samed  he  had  not  received  the  last  orders,  which 
were  to  move  a  contrary  waj.  The  prince,  in- 
stesd  of  taking  the  admonition,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  a  manner  that  accounted  for  his  error 
with  safety  to  his  understanding,  shook  a  cane  at 
the  officer,  and,  with  the  return  of  opprobrious 
language,  persisted  in  his  own  orders.  The 
whole  matter  came  necessarily  before  the  kin?, 
who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his  right 
hand  on  the  gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat  on 
liorseback  in  sight  of  the  whole  armv,  and  ask  his 
pardon.  When  the  prince  touched  his  stirrup, 
and  was  jfl^ing  to  spc^k,  the  officer  with  an  incre- 
dible ability,  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and 
kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  pleasure 
or  suflerings  of  souls  truly  creat;  and  the  repara- 
iH>n»  when  an  honor  was  designed  this  soldier, 
i^peared  as  much  too  great  to  be  borne  by  his 
latitude,  as  the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his 
resentment. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an 
ingenuous  kind  of  behavior  not  only  make  up  for 
fimlts  committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in 
iht  Terv  commission.  Thus  many  thines  wherein 
a  man  nas  pressed  too  far,  he  iraplicitnr  excuses, 
by  owning,  "This  is  a  trespass:  youll  pardon 
my  confidence :  1  am  sensible  1  have  no  preten- 
sions to  this  favor;"  and  the  like.  But  com- 
mend me  to  those  gay  fellows  about  town  who 
sre  directly  impudent,  and  make  up  for  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  calling  themselves  such,  and 
exulting  in  it.  But  this  sort  of  carriage  whfeh 
prompts  a  man  against  rules  to  urge  what  he 
nas  a  mind  to,  is  pardonable  only  when  you  sue 
lor  another.  When  you  are  confident  in  prefer- 
once  of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merit,  eY&ry 
man  that  loves  virtue  and  modosty  ought,  in  de- 
fense of  those  (Qualities,  to  oppose  you.  But, 
without  considenng  the  morality  of  the  thing,  let 
OB  at  this  time  behold  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  candor  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elecrant,  often 
in  an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  style, 
with  equal  success;  but  how  would  it  hurt  the 
reputed  author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that  of  the 
-most  beautiful  pieces  under  his  title,  he  is  barely 
the  publisher?  There  is  nothing  but  what  a 
man  really  performs  can  be  an  honor  to  him;  what 
1m  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  he  loses  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart; 
and  a  man  must  lose  his  consciousness,  that  is, 
his  very  self,  before  he  can  rejoice  in  any  faJse- 
liood  without  inward  mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar, 
when  his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that 
they  could  for  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole 
assembly  to  pi^  him,  and  nis  iud^e  to  recom- 
Bond  his  case  to  the  mercy  of  tne  tnrone,  with- 
ODt  ofTerinff  anything  new  in  his  defense,  but  that 
ho,  whom  Defore  we  wished  convicted,  became  so 
out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  himself  all 
the  shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before  prepar- 
ing for  him?  The  great  opposition  to  this  kind 
oieandor  arises  from  the  unjust  idea  people  ordi- 
narily have  of  what  we  call  a  high  spint.    It  is  I 


far  from  jpwataess  of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong 
in  anytJung ;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness 
of  spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  Perfection  is 
not  the  attribute  of  man,  therefore  he  is  not  de> 
sraded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  an  imper- 
fection; but  it  is  tne  work  of  little  minds  to  imi- 
tate the  fortitude  of  great  spirits  on  worthy  occa- 
sions, by  obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  This  obstina^ 
prevails  so  far  upon  them,  that  they  make  it  ex- 
tend to  the  defense  of  faults  in  their  very  servants. 
It  would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length 
should  I  insert  all  the  quarrels  and  debates  which 
are  now  on  foot  in  this  town;  where  one  party, 
and  in  some  cases  both,  if  sensible  of  being  on 
the  faulty  side,  and  have  not  spirit  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Among  the  laaies  the  case  is  very 
common;  for  there  are  very  few  of  them  who 
know  that  it  is  to  maintain  a  true  and  hieh  spirit, 
to  throw  away  fmm  it  all  which  itseu  disap- 
proves, and  to  scorn  so  pitiful  a  shame,  as  that 
which  disables  the  heart  irom  acquiring  a  liberal- 
ity of  affections  and  sentiments.  Tne  candid 
mind,  by  acknowledging  and  discarding  its  faults, 
has  reason  and  truth  fur  the  foundation  of  all  its 
passions  and  desires,  and  consequently  is  happr 
and  simple:  the  disingenuous  spirit,  by  indul- 
gence of^  one  unacknowledged  error,  is  entan- 
gled with  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  per- 
plexity.— T. 


No.  383.]    TUESDAY,  MAY  20, 1712. 

Griminlbof  debent  bortos. — ^uv.  Sat  i,  75. 
▲  bMUtaooa  garden,  but  bj  Tfee  imintaln'd. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking 
on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two 
or  three  irregular  iSounces  at  my  landlady's  door, 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whetner  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 
The  child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  imme- 
diately recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir 
Rogers  voice:  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go 
wiui  him  on  the  water  to  Spring-garden,*  in  esse 
it  proved  a  good  evening.  The  xnight  put  me 
in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating, 
he  would  stay  below  until  I  had  done.  Upon 
my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
family  got  about  my  old  friend;  and  my  landlady 
herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  g[ORftip,  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  him:  oeing  mightilv  pleased 
with  his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  the  nead,  and 
bidding  him  to  oe  a  good  chad  and  mind  his 
book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs, 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen, 
offering  us  their  respective  services.  Sir  Roger, 
after  having  looked  about  him  very  attentively, 
spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  Iwat  ready.  As  we 
were  walking  toward  it,  "  You  must  know,"  says 
Sir  Roger,  "I  never  make  use  of  anybody  to  row 
me,  that  has  not  lost  either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I 
would  rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar 
than  not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been 
wounded  in  the  oueen's  service.  If  I  was  a  lord 
or  a  bishop,  and  Kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put 
a  fellow  in  ray  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg." 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who.  being 
a  very  sober  man,  alwavs  serves  for  ballast  on 
these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for 


•  Now  known  by  th«  naoM  of  Y>uihai\. 
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Vatizhall.*    Sir  Roger  obli^  the  waterman  to 

S've  titt  the  history  of  hie  right  leg:  ind  hearing 
at  he  h<ui  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  manj  parti- 
culofH  which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the 
knight,  ill  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  made  Bereral 
nflections  on  the  matneas  of  the  British  nation; 
aa,  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three  French- 
men; that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery 
80  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that  the 
Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that 
London -bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than 
any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world:  with 
many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally 
•leave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight,  turning 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice  to  take  a  survey  of 
this  jrrent  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick 
the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there  was 
anarce  a  stn^^lc  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar. 
*'A  most  henthenisn  si^htl"  says  Sir  Roger: 
"there  is  no  religion  at  this  end  oi  the  town.  The 
fifty  new  churches  will  very  much  mend  the  pros- 
pect; but  church-work  is'  alow,  church-work  is 
Sow." 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  anywhere  mentioned 
in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting 
airerybody  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good-mor- 
row or  a  gofid- night.  Tnis  the  old  man  does  out 
of  the  overflowings  of  his  humanity;  though  at 
the  same  time,  it  renders  him  so  popular  among 
all  his  country  neighbors,  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  gone  a  sood  way  in  making  him  once  or 
twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this 
exercise  of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he 
meets  with  any  one  in  his  morning  or  evening 
walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water;  but,  to  the  knight's 
great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good- night  to  two 
or  thre(>  young  fellows  a  little  wfore  our  landing, 
one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
asked  us  what  queer  old  pot  we  had  in  the  boat, 
and  whet  Iter  he  was  not  ashamed  to  go  a- wench- 
ing at  his  years?  with  a  great  deal  of  the  like 
Thames-ribaldry.  Sir  Rom  seemed  a  little 
ahocked  at  first,  but  at  len^n,  assuming  a  face  of 
magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex 
instice,  he  would  make  such  vagrants  know  that 
ner  majesty's  subiects  were  no  more  to  be  abused 
by  water  than  by  land. 

We  were  cow  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is 
excellently  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
When  I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks 
and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  nut  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his 
chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales. 
••  You  must  undersund,"  says  the  knight,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love 
so  much  utt  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator, 
the  many  m(K>nlight  nights  that  i  have  walked  by 
myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the  music 
oj  the  nightinifale  I "  He  here  fetched  a  deep 
aigh.  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a 
Biask,  who  came  benind  him.  gave  him  a  gentle 
tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
dnnk  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  7  But  the  knight 
being  so  t^tartled  at  so  unexpected  a  familianty, 
and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts 
of  the  widow,  told  her  "  she  was  a  wanton  bag- 
gage; "  and  bid  her  go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.    When  we  had  done 


eating  ourselves,  tlie  knight  called  a  waiter  li 
him,  and  bid  him  cany  the  remainder  to  the  «^ 
terman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  jperecived  iht  f4r 
low  staled  upon  him  at  tfi  odaneea  of  the  ■» 
sa^^,  and  was  going  to  be  eanc^;  upon  which  I 
ratified  the  knignt'a  eomnunde  with  a  mnrnffm 
look. 

As  we  were  going  out  ef  the  garden,  mj  di 
friend  thinking  hinuelf  obliged*  aa  a  mcDHr  iff 
the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  1^  Bsoraliaftg 
place,  told  the  miatresa  of  the  kouee,  who  Ml  4 
the  bar,  that  he  should  be  a  bitter  cuatonwr  tehs 
garden  if  there  were  more  Bight ingakij  and 
strumpets^— I. 
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*<HaciM,  Msy  S4,  N.  B.     Dm  ssbm  rspal 
have  ao  oftea  tbum  the  ChavsUar  d«  BL 
klllsd  him  in  our  pabUe  prlBU^  baw  bow  nA 
Danphln  of  Pimnn  to  tbstdotiMnta  **~'***—  sf 
sad  dMth  ItMlt  that  tt  to  haid  to  w 
tbij  wUl  taka  to  Mac  him  to  Uto  anbi.  ] 


tbij  wUl  taka  to  Mac  him  to  Uto  antB.  WiatlMi  sij 
aaRoml  bv  a  vaiy  good  hand  fkv^  Faifa^tlMaeaBelB 
inftant  tail  Toung  fniaea  waa  «a  well  as  avw  la  ^ 
knowntobe  iliieatbadajof  Ua  bbtfeu  ^  ftr  AtiftA 
tbay  ara  nov  Mndiag  hb  gbost,  we  anpiMiss  (hr  ttwMW 
had  tbe  modcftj  to  eontndkt  tba  aasartlDH  of  Us* 


modcftj 
to  Oommani  In  Lonala,  attandad  only  tj 
and  a  few  dnmtattea  of  UiUa  eonaUomtloB 
Bnthmax*  baTing  d^Uvavad  In  Ua  cradantlab  l» 
him  aa  aa  aiiibaaaartor  to  tbia  ateto  <aB  eflea  to 
grcatavtenamleawllladLBowladcaluB  tobaansQ.kl 
to  Utrecht,  whance  ha  will  prooaad  to  HaaovarJeelHl 
long  at  that  eonrt,  tw  fear  iha 


tie  BBStU^ja 

rlcftei^S 


bia  lamantahla  abaanoa.**— PqbMIot,  May  SB, 

1  nouLD  be  thought  not  able  to  raad, 
overlook  some  excellent  pieoea  latdj  e  _ 

My  lord  bishop  of  St.  Aaaphf  haa  joat  new  pdi 
lished  some  sermons,  the  preface  to  which  M^ 
to  me  to  determine  a  mat  point.    He  has*  lik% 
good  man,  and  a  gooa  Chriatian,  in  o| 
all  the  flattery  and  base  submiaaion  off  i 
to  princes,  asserted,  that  Chriatianitr  Id 
it  found  us  as  to  our  civil  righta.    The  | 
tertainment  shall  consist  onhr  off  a  ae      _^ 
of  the  Post-Boy,  and  the  aaid  pireftKe  of  th^ 
of  St.  Asaph.    I  should  think  it  a  little  odf\  tjj 
author  of  the  Post-Boy  should  with  impm^^^^ 
men  republicans  for  a  gladneas  on  the  "^     ^ 
the  death  of  the  pretender;  and  treat  "Bm 
mar,  the  minister  of  Hanover,  in  auch  ag^^^J^ 
you  see  in  my  motto.    I  must  own,  I  thx^^ifc  ^ 
man  in  England  concerned  to  enpport  t^^^  ^^J 
sion  of  that  family. 

"  The  publishing  a  few  aermona,  wh^*^  |  ^ 
the  latest  of  which  was  preached  aboat^^ig^im 
,  and  the  first  above  aeventeen,  w4  Xl  ■£! 


since, 


very  natural  for  people  to  inotiire  inL^^  the 
sion  of  doing  so;  and  to  such  I  do  Ytr^y  'wiffi^ 
assign  these  Tollowing  nnsone : 
-'First,  from  the  observations  I  h 


•  In  tlM  <a1giBsl  paUksUoik  hi  ft>\ky 


Ai^L  \ 


'Vos.<%i^i. 


to  make  for  these  many  yeara  last  ps-^t  upos  tf 
public  affairs,  and  from  the  natnrsi  ^<*ndiswtf 
several  principles  and  practices,  that    liavt eli 
been  studiously  revived,  and  from  wlaat  kiM 
lowed  thereupon,  I  could  not  help  ^>oth  kakf 
and  presaging,  that  these  nations  »YMNdtf  aM 
time  or  r)tner,  if  ever  we  should  haw#  ei  a# 
prising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of  mow  faMjl 
than  virtue,  justice,  and  true  honor,  f^'/.J**" 
way  of  all  other  nations,  and  lose  their  litti^      :t 
"  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whoygMTJ   ." 
great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mischiefp  ^*?U'  /' 
should  happen,  would  be  laid;  whether /aCfe  ?• 
unjustly,  was  not  my  business  to  del**"'  *■ 


*  Ambaaaador  fhm  Ilsaover,  snA  sflsrvtf' 
tba  Uanorarlan  femilj. 
\^.ViUUaA  Vlaatwood. 
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i  iMolfad,  tor  mj  own  particultf  part,  to  delirer 
VjMlf,  as  well  aa  I  oouid,  from  the  reproachea  and 
ihe  euraeaof  poaterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to  all 
tlie  world,  that  although,  in  the  constant  course  ' 
of  my  ministry,  I  haye  neyer  failed,  on  proper  oc- 
CMiona,  to  recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the 
loyiug,  honoring,  and  reyerencing  the  prinoe'a 
person,  and  holding  it,  according  to  the  laws,  in- 
Tiolablc  and  sacred;  and  paying  all  obedience  and 
uboussioa  to  the  laws,  though  neyer  so  hard  and 
ineouveniont  to  priyate  people :  yet  did  I  neyer 
think  myself  at  liberty,  or  authorised  to  tell  the 
people  that  either  Christ,  8t.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or 
an^  other  holy  writer,  had,  by  any  doctrine  deliy- 
end  by  them,  subyerted  the  laws  and  eonatitutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  liyed,  or  put  them 
in  a  worse  condition,  with  respect  to  their  ciyil 
liberties,  than  they  would  haye  been  had  they  not 
been  Christians.  I  eyer  thought  it  a  moat  impious 
bUaphemy  against  that  holy  religion,  to  father 
•aythin^  upon  it  that  might  encourage  tyranny, 
oppression,  or  injustice,  in  a  prince,  or  that  easily 
tonded  to  make  a  free  and  nappy  people  slayes 
9nd  miserable.  No.  People  may  make  tnemselyes 
•■  wretched  as  they  will,  but  let  not  Qod  be  called 
into  that  wicked  party.  When  force  and  yiolenee, 
•■d  hard  necessity,  haye  brought  the  yoke  of  ser- 
Titude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will  supply 
tliem  with  a  patient  and  submissiye  spirit  under 
tt  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off :  but  cer- 
Iftinly  rehffion  neyer  puts  it  on.  This  always 
vas,  and  t£is  at  present  is,  my  judgment  of  these 
matters :  and  I  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
(for  the  little  share  of  time  such  namea  aa  mine 
oan  liye),  under  the  character  of  one  who  loyed 
lua  coqntiy,  and  would  be  thought  a  good  Sng- 
Uahman,  aa  well  as  a  rood  clergyman. 

"  This  character  I  thought  would  be  transmitted 
lij  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for, 
•nd  preached  in,  a  priyate  audience,  when  I  could 
imnk  of  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the 
oecaaions  that  were  then  offensd  by  Godra  proyi- 
dance,  without  any  manner  of  desig^n  of  making 
them  public :  and  for  that  reason  I  giyc  them  now 
at  they  were  then  delivered;  by  which  I  hope  to 
■atisfy  those  people  who  haye  objected  a  change 
of  principles  to  me,  as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same 
nan  I  formerly  was.  I  neyer  had  but  one  opin- 
ion of  these  matters;  and  that,  I  think,  is  so  rea- 
sonable and  well-grounded,  that  I  belieye  I  can 
Dcyer  haye  any  other. 

"  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  ser- 
mons at  this  time  is,  that  1  haye  a  mind  to  do  my- 
self some  honor  by  doing  what  honor  I  could  to 
the  memory  of  two  most  excellent  princes,  and 
who  have  yery  higlil  v  deseryed  at  the  hands  of  all 
tlie  people  of  these  <{omiiiions,  who  hare  any  true 
yaluc  fur  tlie  Protestant  religion,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  gOTernment,  of  which  they 
were  the  great  deliverers  and  defenders.  I  have 
li%'ed  to  bee  tlieir  illustrious  names  very  rudely 
bandied,  and  the  threat  bciietits  they  did  this  na- 
tion  treated  slightly  and  contemptuously.  I  have 
lived  to  hen  our  deliverance  from  arbitrary  power 
and  popvry  traducvd  and  vilified  by  some  who 
formerly  thought  it  was  their  greatest  merit,  and 
made  it  part  oT  their  boast  and  glory,  to  have  had 
m  little  hand  and  share  in  bringing  it  about;  and 
Qthfnt  who,  without  it,  must  have  lived  in  exile, 
poverty,  and  miitery,  meanly  disclaim iug  it,  and 
tutinfg  ill  the  glorious  inhtrunients  tliereof.  Who 
could  expect  nuch  a  requital  of  such  merit?  I 
have.  1  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting  myself 
from  the  number  of  unthankful  people:  and  as  I 
loved  and  honored  th<ise  great  princes  living,  and 
lamented  over  them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly 
taiao  them  up  a  monument  of  praise  aa  laating  aa 


anythingof  mioo  ean  be :  and  I  cbooae  to  do  it  at 
this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfashionable  a  thing  to 
speak  honorably  of  them. 

"  The  sermon  that  waa  preached  upon  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after, 
and  ia  now,  becauae  the  suDJeet  waa  so  suitable, 
joined  to  the  othera.  The  lose  of  that  moat  pro- 
miaing  and  hopeful  prince  waa  at  that  time,  I  aaw, 
unspeakably  great;  and  many  accidenta  sinea 
have  convinc^  us  that  it  could  not  have  bean 
overyalued.  That  precioua  life,  had  it  pleaaed 
God  to  have  prolonged  it  the  uaual  apace,  had 
sayed  na  many  fears  and  jealousies,  and  dark  dia- 
tnista,  and  prayented  many  alarma  that  have  long 
kept  ua,  and  will  keep  us  still,  waking  and  un- 
easy. Nothing  remained  to  comfort  and  support 
us  under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  neeeaaity  it 
brought  the  king  and  nation  under  of  aettlin^  tha 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  giving  it 
a  hereditary  right  by  act  of  parlianient,  as  long  aa 
it  continues  Protestant.  So  much  good  did  God, 
in  his  merciful  providence,  produce  from  a  mia 
fortune,  which  we  could  never  otharwiae  have  anf- 
ficiently  deplored! 

"  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  tha 
queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  sod  the  first  year 
m  which  that  day  waa  solemnly  observed  (for  by 
some  accident  or  other  it  had  been  overlooked  tha 
year  before);  and  every  one  will  aee,  without  tha 
date  of  it,  that  it  was  preached  veiy  early  in  thia 
reign,  since  I  was  able  only  to  promise  and  pra- 
sage  its  future  glories  and  successes,  from  the  good 
appearanoaa  of  things,  and  the  happy  turn  our  af- 
faire began  to  take;  and  could  not  then  count  np 
the  victories  and  triumphs  that,  for  aeyen  yaara 
after,  made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  a  name 
and  a  praise  aniotg  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 
Kever  did  seven  auch  years  togetner  pass  over  tha 
head  of  any  English  monarch,  nor  cover  it  with 
so  much  honor.  The  crown  and  scepter  aeemed 
to  be  the  queen's  least  ornamenta;  those,  other 
princes  wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her  graai 
personal  virtues  were  the  aame  before  and  ainca; 
but  auch  waa  the  fame  of  her  adminiatimtion  of  af- 
fairs at  home,  auoh  was  tha  reputation  of  her  wia- 
doni  and  felicity  in  chooain||[  ministers,  and  anali 
waa  then  esteemed  their  faithfulneaa  and  aaal, 
their  diligence  and  great  abtlitica,  in  ezacutinf 
her  commands;  to  such  a  height  of  military  glory 
did  her  great  sencral  and  her  armies  carry  tha 
British  name  abroad;  such  waa  tha  harmony  and 
concord  betwixt  her  and  her  alliea;  and  such  waa 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  her  couni«els  and  un- 
dertakings, that  I  am  as  sure  as  history  can  maka 
me,  no  prince  of  ours  ever  was  ao  prosperous  and 
successful,  so  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honored  bv 
their  subjects  and  their  friends,  nor  near  so  formi- 
dable to  their  enemies.  We  were,  as  all  the  world 
imagined  then,  just  entering  on  the  ways  that  pro- 
miseid  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have  answerea  idl 
the  prayers  of  our  religious  queen,  the  care  and 
vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry,  the  payment  of 
a  willing  and  most  obedient  people,  as  well  as  all 
the  glorious  toils  and  hazards  of  the  soldiery; 
when  God,  for  our  sius,  permitted  the  spirit  of  dis- 
i  cord  to  go  forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  cAmp, 
I  the  city,  and  the  country,  (and  on  that  it  hail  al- 
1  together  spared  the  places  sacred  to  his  worship  I  ) 
I  to  spoil,  lor  a  time,  tliis  beautiful  and  pleasing 
I  proKpect,  and  give  us,  in  its  btead.  I  know  not 
what — Our  enemies  will  lell  the  rest  with  pleasure. 
It  will  becoiue  me  better  to  pray  to  God  lo  restore 
us  to  the  power  of  obisiiiiuK  such  a  peace  as  will 
be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  nonor,  and  welfare  of 
the  queen  aiidlier  dominions,  and  the  ffi*neral  aa- 
tisfaction  of  all  her  high  and  mighty  aflies.^T. 

"  May  2, 1719." 
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BNMta  thmt  with  tjm^tJtitMbag  ank>r  glow'd, 
And  laolj  frtondriilp,  such  m  Tlieseiu  Tow'd. 

I  urnoTD  the  papor  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay 
upon  friendship,  m  which  I  shall  throw  my  obser- 
▼ations  together  without  any  set  form,  that  I  ma^ 
aToid  repeating  what  has  been  often  said  on  this 
subject. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination 
in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness 
of  one  another.  Though  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
Tautages  of  friendship  have  been  largely  celebra- 
ted by  the  best  moral  writers,  and  are  considered 
by  all  as  great  ingredients  of  human  happiness, 
we  yery  rarely  meet  wiUi  the  practice  of  this  vir- 
tue in  the  world. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  eive  in  a  long  catalogue 
of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us 
are  careful  to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 
•  Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of 
friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect  where  either 
of  those  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of 
loving  a  man  whom  we  cannot  esteem;  so,  on  the 
other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's 
abilities,  we  can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the 
warmths  of  friendship,  without  an  affectionate 
good-will  toward  his  person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under 
all  its  disguises.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt 
whether  he  should  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being 
happier  than  himself,  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
is  an  utter  stranger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  ^reat 
and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which 
are  invented  to  the  honor  of  any  particular  person, 
the  authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to  make 
their  hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his 
Patroclus,  and  iEneas  his  Achates.  In  the  first 
of  these  instances  we  may  observe,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece 
was  almost  ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  butwaspre- 
■erved  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  ob- 
■ervation  we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of 
ffreat  men,  who  frequently  choose  their  compan- 
ions rather  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  tnose 
of  the  head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inoffen- 
sive, complying  temper,  to  those  endowments 
which  make  a  much  greater  figure  among  man- 
kind. I  do  not  remember  that  Achates,  who  is 
represented  as  the  first  favorite,  either  gives  his 
advice,  or  strikes  a  blow,  through  the  whole 
iBneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is 
very  often  most  useful;  for  which  reason  I  should 
prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  am  here 
speaking.  This  extraordinary  person,  amid  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs 
of  all  parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
libertv,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  both  the  competitors,  found  means  to 
serve  his  friends  on  citner  sidt*:  and,  while  he 
sent  money  to  young  Marius,  whose  father  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
himself  one  of  sylla's  chief  favorites,  and  always 
near  that  «;neral. 

During  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
still  maintained  the  same  conduct.  After  the 
death  of  Ciesar,  he  sent  money  to  Bnitus  in  his 
troubleB,  and  did  a  thousand  good  offices  to  Anto- 
ny's wife  and  friends  when  that  party  seemed 


mined.  Lastly,  even  in  that  bloodj 
Antony  and  Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  pises 
ID  both  their  friendships:  insomuch  that  the  fin^ 
says  Cornelius  Nepos,  whenever  be  was  sbsot 
from  Rome  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  wrote  puns- 
tnally  to  him  what  he  was  doin^,  what  be  nsd, 
and  whither  he  intended  to  go;  and  tbe  laftterssff 
him  constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  bis  aflsiii. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  psrtieQlsr  ii 
so  far  from  being  requisite  to  form  a  oenevolfoai 
in  two  minds  toward  each  other,  as  it  is  genenlfy 
imagined,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  thi 
'firmest  friendships  to  have  been  contncted  be- 
tween persons  of  different  humors;  tbe  mind  beiag 
often  pleased  with  those  perfectiona  wbich  are  new 
to  it,  and  which  it  does  not  find  among  its  q|wi 
accomplishments.  Beside  that  a  man  in  sosie 
measure  supplies  his  own  defects,  and  frndci 
himself  at  second-hand  possessed  of  those  good 
qualities  and  endowments  whicb  are  in  tbe  pot* 
session  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of  tbe  wom  ii 
looked  on  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  IHendsbip  is  Ike 
lettine  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  whick 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  eontriyed,  that  be  mtj 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  te 
please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  adTantaoe.  The 
reproaches  therefore  of  a  friend  should  eSwaja  be 
strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  tbe  psnon  is- 

S roved,  may  otherwise  chan^  into  a  dupsir  cf 
,  oing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for 
faults  he  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  thst  ii 
softened  and  humanized  by  friendship  cannot  bev 
freouent  reproaches;  either  it  must  quite  dsk 
unaer  the  oppression,  or  abate  conaiderabW'  of  the 
value  and  esteem  it  had  for  him  who  tsstsw 
them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  iu^ 
life  and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  oat- 
does  itself;  whereas,  if  it  be  iinezpectedly  6t 
prived  of  these  succors,  it  droopa  ana  langniskei. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusams  if  vt 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  rdatios; 
since  the  former  arises  from  a  Toluntaiy  choiei^ 
the  latter  from  a  necessity  to  which  we  coald  sot 
give  our  own  consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  aide,  that  a  an 
ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  fKend,  thst  hi 
may  not  expose  the  weakness  of  bis  dioiee;  it 
win  doubtless  hold  much  stronger  with  respeet  ti 
a  worthy  one,  that  he  may  never  be  upbimiiwd  for 

having  lost  so  valuable  a  treasure  which  wi 

in  his  possession. — X. 
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Cum  trlatnmt  mrrtf,  cam 
gmviter,  cam  jUTentoit 


raniids  Jacttndfi, 


Thk  piece  of  Latin  on  the  bead  of  this  pspffi* 
part  of  a  character  extremelr  vicious,  but  1  hm 
set  down  no  moro  than  may  fall  in  with  the  ml* 
of  justice  and  honor.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  CitiliB'> 
who.  he  said,  "  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  vi^^ 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  gravely.  ''^ 
the  young  pleasantly; "  he  added, "  with  thewifk* 
ed  ooldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously.'*  Tl* 
two  last  instances  of  his  complaisance  I  f<^ 
bear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my  thoughts  at  f^ 
sent  only  to  speak  of  obseouious  behavior  ai  >^ 
sits  upon  a  companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  nan  ^ 
design  and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every  bumtf 
in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except  it  c^nntf 
from  a  man's  own  temper  and  natural  complexion; 
to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  war.  i> 
the  most  fhiitless  and  unbecoming  prostiidtifl* 
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iti 


innginable.  To  pot  <m  aa  utfii]  ptrt  to  obtain  no 
other  end  bat  an  unjust  praise  trom  the  nndis* 
eeming,  is  of  all  endeavors  the  most  despicable. 
A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  plea- 
aura,  or  not  to  interrupt  that  of  others;  for  this 
reason  it  is  a  most  calamitous  circumstance,  that 
man  J  people  who  want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be 
■o,  win  come  into  conversation.  It  is  certain  that 
all  men,  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are 
aeiaed  with  an  inclination  that  waj :  when,  per- 
haps, they  had  rather  be  inclined  to  company;  but 
inaeed  they  had  better  eo  home  and  be  tired  with 
themselves,  than  force  themselves  upon  others  to 
veeover  their  good  humor.  In  all  this,  the  case  oi 
oommunicating  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or  diffi- 
enUy,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,  stands  ez- 
eepted;  but  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  a  man 
ahould  always  go  with  inclination  to  the  turn  of 
the  company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be 
of  the  party.  It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper 
to  be  able  to  live  with  all  Kinds  of  dispositions, 
because  it  argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to  receive 
what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and  not  obstinately 
bent  on  any  particularity  of  his  own. 

Thia  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the 
character  of  mv  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You 
meet  him  at  tne  tables  and  conversations  of  tlie 
wiae,  the  impertinent,  the  mve,  the  frolic,  and 
the  witty;  and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing 
in  it  that  can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to 
any  one  sect  of  men;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good 
•enae,  f^ood  nature,  and  discretion,  so  that  every 
man  enjoys  himself  in  his  company;  and  though 
Acasto  contributes  nothing  to  the  entertainment, 
he  never  was  at  a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome 
»  aeeond  time,  without  the  subordinate  good 
qualities  of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
would  be  painful  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
instead  of  oeing  pleasine.  Witty  men  are  apt  to 
imagine  they  are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that 
means  ^prow  the  worst  companions  imaginable; 
thrf  deride  the  absent  or  rally  the  present  in  a 
wrong  manner,  not  knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or 
tiekle  a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or  un- 
^raeefiilly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, you  equaify  hurt  him. 

I  was  ^ing  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  ame- 
mble  in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  tning 
fts  art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those 
TOQ  are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well  en- 
tertained, thui  to  bring  entertainment  to  others. 
A  man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordi- 
narily call^  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is 
auch,  and  in  all  the  parts  o£  his  conversation  has 
something  friendly  in  his  behavior,  which  concil- 
iates men^a  minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of 
wit  or  starts  of  humor  can  possibly  do.  The  fee- 
bleness of  age  in  a  man  ot  this  turn  has  some- 
thing which  should  be  treated  wit|i  respect  even  in 
m  roan  no  otherwise  venerable.  The  forwardness 
of  youth,  when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not 
insolence,  has  also  its  allowances.  The  compan- 
ion who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives  to 
every  character  of  life  iU  due  rc^rds,  and  is 
ready  to  account  for  their  imperfections,  and  re- 
ceive their  accomplishments  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  It  must^  appear  that  you  receive  law  from, 
and  not  give  it,  to  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

I  remember  Tully.  speaking,  I  think,  of  Anto- 
ny, says,  that.  In  ee  faeetim  erant,  qutt  nulla  arte 


act  of  natare,  must  be  eyerywhere  proyalmit,  be- 
cause eveiy thing  it  meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert 
it:  for  he  who  follows  nature  can  never  be  impro- 
per or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behavior  be, 
who,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  of 
what  the  company  they  have  just  now  entered  are 
upon,  give  themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger,  and 
mi^e  as  distinct  relations  of  the  occurrences  they 
last  met  with,  as  if  they  had  been  dispatched  fVom 
those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact  in  a  re- 
port of  thos9  circumstances  I  It  is  unpardonable 
to  thosto  who  are  met  to  enjoy  one  another  that  a 
fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  ana  give  us  only  the  last 
part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during 
the  history.  If  such  a  man  cornea  from  'Change, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how  me 
stocks  go :  and.  though  you  are  never  so  intently 
employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a  young  fellewM 
the  other  end  of  the  town  will  taae  his  place  and 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charmingly  hand- 
some, because  he  just  now  saw  her.  But  I  think 
I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  since  I  have  ac- 
knowledged there  can  be  no  rules  made  for  excel- 
ling this  way;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare  like 
rules  for  writing  jpoetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may 
have  prevented  ill  poets,  but  never  made  good 
ones. — T. 


of  behavior  which  depend  upon  observation  and 
knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired;  but  that 
wluch  no  one  can  deaeribe,  and  ia  apparently  the 
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Wliat  eslnu  the  brMflfc,  sad  mskM  Um  mind 


In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheer- 
fulness as  it  is  a  mors!  habit  of  the  mind,  and  ae> 
cordingly  mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are 
apt  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
in  the  soul  of  man :  I  shall  now  conaider  cheer- 
fulness in  its  natural  state,  and  reflect  on  thoea 
motives  to  it,  which  are  indiflerent  either  as  to  vir- 
tue or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  beat  pro- 
moter of  health.  Repinings,  and  secret  murmura 
of  heart,  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  deli- 
cate fibers  of  which  the  yital  parts  are  composed, 
and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly:  not  to  men- 
tion those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up  in 
the  blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed  motiona 
which  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I  scaroe 
remember,  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met 
with  many  old  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our 
English  phrase)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a 
certain  indolence  in  their  humor,  if  not  a  more 
than  ordinary  gayety  and  cheerfulness  of  heart 
The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  cheerfnlnesa  muto- 
ally  beget  ejich  other;  with  this  difliprence.  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  a  great  decree  of  health  which 
is  not  attended  with  a  certnm  cheerfulness,  but 
very  of^pn  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  no  grea 
degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxioua 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  compoaes  the 
passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm. 
But  having  already  touched  on  this  last  consider- 
ation, I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in 
which  we  are  placed  is  filled  with  innumerable 
objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive 
this  happy  temper  oi  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to 
man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  uae : 
but  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  ana 
harmony,  one  would  be'  apt  to  conclude  it  waa 
made  for  our  pleasure.  Tne  sun,  which  is  as  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  produces  all  the 
ueccssaries  of  Ufe,  has  a  particular  influence  i^ 
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cheering  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made 
for  our  service  or  sast^nance,  at  the  same  time 
either  fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us 
with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagi- 
nation, as  to  the  soil  through  which  thej  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  gn'at  distinction,  wno  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  green  rather  than 
with  any  other  color,  as  being  such  a  right  mix- 
lure  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforto  and 
atrengthens  the  eye,  instead  of  weakeuiiiff  or 
grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several  paintera  have 
a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye 
vpon,  ailer  too  great  an  application  to  their  color* 
ing.  A  famous  modem  philosopher*  accounts 
for  it  in  the  following  manner.  All  colors  that 
■re  more  luminous,  overpower  and  dissipate  the 
•nimal  spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight; 
on  the  contrary,  thoHC  that  are  more  obscure  do 
not  give  (he  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise; 
whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
men,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion, 
toat  they  give  the  animal  spirits  their  proper 
play,  and,  Dy  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just 
iMlance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  SKreeablo  sen- 
sation. Let  the  cause  bo  what  it  wul,  Uie  effect 
is  certain;  for  which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe  to 
this  particular  color  the  cpitliet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both 
naefal  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most 
important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  those 
which  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the 
•eeds  bv  which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  pro- 
naffatea  and  continued,  and  which  are  always 
lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature  seems  to 
hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be  industrious 
in  making  the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she 
ia  carrying  on  her  great  work,  and  intent  upon 
bar  own  preservation.  The  husbandman,  after 
the  same  manner,  is  employed  in  laying  out  the 
whole  country  into  s  kind  of  garden  or  landscape, 
and  making  everything  smile  about  him,  while  in 
raalitv  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harvest, 
and  toe  increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has 
taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the 
mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  such  a 
manner,  aa  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  de- 
light from  several  objects  whicli  seem  to  nave 
verv  little  use  in  them;  as  from  the  wildness  of 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of 
nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy 
may  still  carry  this  consideration  hiKner,  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  en- 
dowed only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  pussessos,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very 
joyless  and  uncomfortable  figure:  and  why  has 
providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing  in  us 
such  imaginary  qualities,  as  tastes  and  colors, 
sounds  and  smello,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man, 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  8t4itionN  of 
nature,  mi^ht  have  his  mind  chec^red  and  de- 
lighted with  agreeable  sensations?  In  short,  the 
whole  univerrie  is  a  kind  of  theater,  filled  with 
objects  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure,  amuse- 
ment, or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him 
the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of 
ieasons,  with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which 
diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mina 


1  with  a  perpetual  Micoenioii   of  beantifol  ni 
pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  aeveral  ralatai^ 
meuts  of  art,  with  the  plaaaurea  of  friendduft 
books,  converaation,  and  other  aocidenud  dii» 
aions  of  life,  became  I  would  only  take  notioi  if 
such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper  as  liv 
themselves  to  persona  of  all  ranka  and  cooditiaa^ 
and  which  may  aufficientlj  ahow  ua  that  Fran- 
dence  did  not  design  thia  world  ahoold  be  filU 
with  murmurs  and  repininga,  or  that  tha  heart  rf 
man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and  mhfr 
choly. 

I  the  more  inculcate  thia  rlifmifiiliiMi  if  ti» 
per,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  countijmMMi 
observed  to  be  more  deficient  than  any  odber  iHiM 
Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haonli  «« 
island,  and  often  conveya  henelf  to  oa  ia  m 
easterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French  nordiil.  ■ 
opposition  to  those  who  begin  their 
with  the  floweiy  season  of  the  year, 

his  story  thus:  "  In  the  gloomy  month  of  Kt 

ber,  when  the  people  of  Enffland  hang  and  dnn 
themselves,  a  disconsolate  loTer  walked  oat  iili 
the  fields,"  etc. 

£very  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  tcapwrf 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  freqnentWiaifr 
dulge  in  himself  those  conaiderationa  which  mf 
ffive  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  onahk  UbIi 
bear  up  cheerfully  againat  those  little  Sfili  hI 
misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  vtfbmk 
and  whidi,  by  a  right  improTement  ni  thia,  vfl 
produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  aa  uniatiinqld 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  m/wajg 
to  consider  the  world  in  ita  moat  agreeable  U^ 
I  must  own  there  are  many  evila  which  astac " 
spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that  uv] 
video  for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  coasidma 
should  be  far  from  overeasting  the  mind  vlh 
sorrow,  or  destroying  that  clieerfulaeaa  of  tafC 
which  I  have  been  recommending.  Hia  b^ 
spersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  phfr 
sure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  ia  very  tn^  ■* 
cribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  hia  Easay  on  mam 
understanding  to  a  moial  reaaon,  in  the  loUoviif 
words: — 

*'  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  aaotlMr  IMM 
why  Qod  hath  scattered  up  and  down  savwil  d» 
grees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  thii^  Ail 
environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  tiylhw 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughta  and  aenaaiiiiifti 
do  with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  diwrtir 
faction,  and  want  of  complete  happinem,  in  dl 
the  enjoyments  which  the  creature  can  afford  i^ 
miglit  l)e  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Hia 
'  with  whom  there  is  fullneea  of  joy,  and  at  vhtfi 
right-hand  are  pleasurea  for  evermora."^' 
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Ingredlor,  eanrtos  auBUg  itKludere  Ibotes. 

Vma.  Qeotf.  fl,  TIL 

For  Uiec  I  dare  unlork  the  ncred  iipriiif. 
And  tail*  diw:loK*d  by  mndent  amgea  dng. 


^  Sir  Imsc  KanUm. 


"Ma.  SPECTAToa, 

''  It  is  my  custom,  when  I  read  your  popfn.ti 
read  over  the  quotations  in  the  authors  frn 
whitnce  vou  take  them.  As  you  mentiooeda 
passage  lately  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Sol^ 
nion's  song,  it  occasioned  my  looking  into  it;  asd, 
upon  reading  it,  1  thought  Uie  idSas  so  ciqsi- 
sitely  soft  and  tender,  that  I  could  not  help  niik- 
in^  thia  paraphrase  of  it;  which,  now  it  if  ^ — 


THB  8PX0TATOB. 


nn 


I  can  M  littl0  forbear  aendtng  to  jon.  Some 
marks  of  your  approbatioo  which  I  haTO  alreadj 
neeived.  have  giveu  m«  to  sensible  a  tasta  of 
them,  that  I  caunot  forl)car  endeavoring  after 
them  aa  ohen  as  I  can  with  any  appearance  of 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Toor  most  obedient,  humble  Serrant" 

THS  SIOOND  GHAFTER  OF  BOLOMOITS  BONO. 

L 

A»  whSB  In  8b9Kom*9  tM  Um  Uaahiac  lost 
DoeA  iti  ehaato  bosom  to  the  mom  diieloM, 
WlUlst  all  utMiod  the  Ztphyn  basr 
Tbt  frasmit  odon  throucb  the  air*, 
Or  M  the  lily  In  Um  shsdj  ▼•!• 
DoM  oTer  Moh  flower  with  besuteocu  prUe  prenJl, 
And  rtandi  with  dews  and  kiodeet  ■anshlne  blMl» 
In  fUr  pra^mfaienoe,  loperior  to  the  reit: 
80  if  mj  Love,  with  happy  inflnenoe,  ehed 
Bto  cjesP  bright  lannhlne  on  hie  lover*!  bead» 
llien  shall  the  rose  of  Sharon's  Held, 
And  whiteet  lilies,  to  my  beantles  yield. 
Tfaen  ftlrsft  flowhrt  with  stwUoiu  art  eonliias, 
the  roaes  wUh  the  UUeejote, 
Aad  thsiriiBtted  ohsnaa  an  le«  thsA  miaei 

n. 

As  mwih  aa  iUieet  MUea  ean  sovpasi 
A  thorn  In  beauty,  or  In  height  the  graai; 
80  does  my  love  among  the  virglni,  shfaie, 
AdomM  with  gracee  move  than  half  divlae; 
Or  aa  a  tree,  that,  gkwioiia  to  behold, 
la  hnng  with  applae  all  of  mddy  gold, 
Paspnfan  frolt,  and,  baantlftilfy  hi|^ 
Kctonds  ita  brandies  to  the  sky; 

00  doee  my  Love  the  virginiP  eyes  Invito: 
TIs  he  akme  ean  fix  their  wand*ring  si|^l^ 

ten  thon>sPrt  enJoantly  bdght 

m. 

BoBasth  his  pIcsjiJT^  shade 
If  y  wearied  Hmbs  at  ease  I  lakl. 
And  on  liie  fragrant  bon|^  redln'd  my  head. 

1  poll'd  the  golden  frolt  with  eager  haste; 
gweot  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  taala: 
With  qiarklinf  wine  be  crowned  the  bowl. 
With  gentle  extasiet  he  tilled  my  soal; 
Joyons  we  aat  beneath  the  shadv  grove, 
And  0^  B^  head  be  hung  the  bannais  of  his  hrra. 

IV. 

Ifldntl  Idlel  Biylah'ring breast 

fi  with  the  ndghty  weight  of  love  oppiest; 
fiwl  the  lire  pnaseis  my  heart, 
And  pain  oonvey'd  to  every  part. 
Tkroogh  all  my  veine  the  passion  fliss, 

My  aebla  soul  tbraakea  Its  plaea, 
A  tiembUng  (hIntBess  seals  my  ^ea. 

And  paleness  dwells  npon  my  hoe: 
Obi  let  my  love  with  pow'rftU  odors  atay 
My  fldnttng  love-elck  sonl,  that  diss  away; 
One  band  beneath  me  let  him  place, 
Wttb  folhsr  preas  bbo  in  a  chaste  ambvsoa. 


I  cbans  yon,  nymphs  of  Slon,  »m  voo  go 
Arm*d  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  the  bow, 
Whttst  thro*  the  lonesome  woods  yon  rovO) 
Ton  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  Lc^e. 

Be  onlr  gentle  Zephyrs  there. 

With  downy  wing*  to  &n  the  air; 

Let  sacred  iUenee  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound. 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  sysi^ 
)lay  he  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  arisel 

▼L 

But  seel  he  oomesi  with  what  mijwstin  gsll 
He  onward  bears  his  lovely  state  I 
Mow  through  the  lattice  he  appears, 
With  softest  words  dlsaels  my  lbai% 
Arise,  my  lUr  one,  and  receive 
All  the  pleasure*  love  can  give  I 
Vor,  now  the  sullen  winters  past, 
MO  SMto  we  fmr  the  northern  blast: 
Ho  ftonns  nor  thraatening  clouds  sppssy, 
Ho  fldling  rains  defbrm  the  year : 
Wy  love  admits  of  no  daisy ; 
Anss^  «y  Mr,  sad  sons  aw^t 


Already,  sssl  ths  tsemiaff  ssstb         ^.^ 
Brings  forth  the  flow*r*,  her  beautsoos  Urth, 
The  dews,  and  sofUleeoendin|  show^ 
r-bom  tondar  io< 


Nurse  the  new- 
Hark!  the  birds  mehxikraa  sing, 
And  sweetly  usher  In  ths  q>ring. 
Cloae  hr  hk  Mlew  site  the  dove, 
And  bluing  whispers  he^  his  tovo. 


romid  a  giatsftil  ssislL 
Aristj.  my  tdr  one,  snd  rsssivs 
All  toe  blesstaigs  love  can  give: 
fbr  love  adsslts  of  no  dslsy; 
Ailss,  siy  fldr^  sad  sobm  awsjl 


As  to  Ms  nste  ths  eonstsai  dsiva 
fUss  through  ths  eovsrt  of  ths 
80  lot  as  hastsn  to  som< 
Thsre  1st  no  ssfc  In  thy  lov*d  srou 
Where  no  Intruding,  batefril  noiss 
Shsll  damp  the  sound  of  thy  ma 
Whors  I  Bisygass,  aad  sutfk  sash 
lor  swost  tlgr  TO^  and  toveiy 


hslitf, 


istl^ 


EL 


As  sU  sf  aM,  Biy  Love,  Is  tWQ% 

1st  all  of  thee  bs  svsr  mins, 

Amoof  ths  lIUss  we  will  plsy; 

lairer,  my  Lovo,  then  srt  thsa  thsjt 

Till  ths  putpls  SBom  sriss. 

And  balnv  slesp  fMsaka  thlaa  syss; 

Till  ths  gladsome  beams  of  dsy 

Bsmove  Um  shades  of  night  awa^l 
Tlian,  when  soil  sleep  shall  from  tmj  syss 
Bksllks  the  bonadhag  roe,  or  lusty  hart, 

Glad  to  behoU  the  li^t  sgafai 
WtQU  Bsthars  sMmntslns  dsrting  o^«r  ths  plala. 
T. 
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tsaght 

KoTBiNG  hat  more  surprised  the  learned  ia 
England,  than  the  price  wnich  a  small  book,  aft- 
titled  Spsccio  della  Beatia  triomfante,  bore  in  a 
late  aaction.*  This  book  waa  sold  for  thirtj 
pounds.  As  it  was  written  b^  one  Jordao^i 
Brunus,  a  professed  Atheist,  with  a  desicn  tp 
depreciate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  nncgr* 
from  the  eztraTa^ant  price  it  bore,  that  theia  01114^ 
be  something  in  it  Terr  formidable, 

I  must  confess,  thatnappeniiig  to  get  a  sight  of 
one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  pemaiiif 
it  with  this  apprehension ;  but  found  there  waa  ta 
▼ery  little  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  Tentora  t# 
giTe  my  readers  a  lair  account  of  the  whole  |4a9 
upon  which  this  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
time,  resolved  on  a  reformation  of  the  conatall^ 
tiona :  for  which  purpose,  having  sununonad  Ibt 

•  The  book  hare  SMatkasdwssbon^t  by  WsltsrClafsl, 
Esq  .,  at  the  auetkm  of  the  library  of  Gaarlss  Bainard,  Xs^ 
in  fill,  tnr  twenty-ej^t  pounds.  The  same  ooiiy  bnnams 
sueeesnvely  the  prupaitj  of  lir.  John  NIdbols,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ames,  of  A  Peter  Thosuon,  sad  of  M.  &  Tntst,  Iso^  sbmh« 
who*e  books  It  wss  lately  sokl  by  anotioa,  at  Mr.  Qtnasn 
hi  Utchfleld-strBet  The  author  of  thia  book,  Qftocdaao  Brassy 
waa  a  native  of  Nolo  in  ths  kingdom  of  Naples,  sad  burnt  at 
Rome  by  the  otdor  of  the  Inquisition  In  1600.  Morboi^ 
speaking  of  Atheists,  says,  **  Jordannm  tamen  Braaam  hals 
dassi  nan  annusBerarem,  sunifceta  In  Ulo  sthsinil 

vestlcia  oon  deprehendo."  Folyhii>t  L  1. 8. 22.  Bruno  nah> 
Ushed  many  other  writings  said  to  be  athefartkal.  nie  hook 
spoken  of  here  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  9m  Is  said  In  tha 
tttle^age,  nor  la  1644,  but  at  London,  aad  hi  1684,UaBBu 
dsdkated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  fcr  soma  tlms  so  Bttl* 
reganied,  that  It  was  sold  wUh  five  other  books  of  the  sbsm 
author,  for  twenty-ftve  senco  Frendi,  at  the  ssle  of  Mr.  B%os^ 
iteary  la  170S,  but  It »  now  very  scaree,  and  has  bssa  sold 


at  the  esorbltant  price  of  £M.  NIeeroo.  Hosbbms  lUati. 
lorn,  zvii,  p.  22L  Thara  wss  aa  sdltloa  of  It  in  A^S 
telTU.  — •— 
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•tare  togclher,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  great 
decay  of  the  wonhip  of  the  gods,  which  he 
tlioiitfht  so  much  the  harder,  having  called  several 
of  those  celestial  bodies  by  the  Dames  of  the 
heatlieii  deities,  and  by  that  means  made  the 
heavens  as  it  were  a  booh  of  the  pagan  theology. 
Homus  tells  him  that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  since  there  were  so  many  scandalous  stories  of 
the  deities.  Upon  which  the  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  cast  reflections  upon  all  other  religions, 
concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  dis- 
carded the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues. 

This  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretense  in  it  to 
reason  or  arffumeut,  and  but  a  very  small  share 
of  wit,  has  however  recommended  itself,  wholly 
by  its  impiety,  to  those  weak  men  who  would 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their 
opinions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been 
often  urged  a^nst  Atheists,  and  which  they 
never  yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  eminent  persons  of  all  a^ 
nave  been  against  them,  and  always  complied 
with  the  pufiic  forms  of  worship  established  in 
their  respective  countries,  when  there  was  nothing 
in  them  either  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the 
Supreme  Being  or  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients  ; 
the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes  ainon? 
our  own  countrymen  ;  are  all  instances  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  di- 
vines, however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much 
interest  in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  considera- 
tion of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  better  sort,  but  the  general  consent  ot  man- 
kind to  this  great  truth  ;  which  I  think  could  not 
possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the 
three  following  reasons :  either  that  the  idea  of  a 
God  is  innate  and  co-existcut  with  the  mind  itself; 
or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is 
discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  per- 
sons of  the  most  ordinary  capacities;  or,  lastly, 
that  it  has  been  delivereu  down  to  us  through  all 
ages  by  a  tradition  from  the  first  man. 

The  Atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  which- 
ever of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it;  they 
have  been  so  pressed  by  this  last  argument  from 
the  general  consent  of  mankind,  that  after  great 
searui  and  pains  they  pretend  to  have  found  out 
a  nation  of  Atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people 
the  Hottentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  a  description 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians, 
who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  deeree  above 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  but  a 
confused  eablue,  which  is  neither  well  understood 
l^  themselves  nor  othere. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  how  much 
the  Atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good 
friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may 
now  confront  them  witli  Uiesc  great  philosophers 
the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  rea- 
■on,  been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no  man- 
ner of  harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should 
entirely  give  tbeni  up  thiH  elegant  part  of  mankind. 

M^inks  nothing  mure  Hhuw8  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  than  tliat  no  division  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  join  with  them,  but  those  anions  whom 
they  themselves  own  reason  is  almo.st  defaced, 
ana  who  have  little  else  but  their  shape  which 
can  entitle  them  to  any  place  in  the  species. 


Beside  these  poor  creaturea,  then  hare  now 
;  and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crasy  people  is 
I  several  nations,  who  have  denied  the  eziateiiee  of 
.  a  Deity. 

I  The  catalogue  of  these  it,  however,  rerj  short; 
I  even  Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champion  fcr 
the  cause,  professed  before  his  jndsna  that  he  be- 
lieved the  existence  of  a  God ;  and,  taking  up  i 
straw  which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  st- 
sured  them,  that  alone  wss  sufficient  to  coo  vines 
him  of  it ;  alleg^n^  several  amiments  to  prorc 
that  it  was  impossible  nature  uone  could  cnsli 
anything. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Caii- 
mir  Liszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who  wm 
convicted  and  executed  for  this  crime.  The  aisn- 
ner  of  his  punishment  waa  very  particolar.  As 
soon  as  his  body  was  burnt,  hia  aidiea  were  pat 
into  a  cannon,  and  shot  into  the  air  toward  Tir- 
taiT. 

1  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this 
method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  En^and 
(such  is  the  natural  good  sense  oi  the  BritiA 
nation^,  that  whether  we  rammed  an  Atheiil 
whole  into  a  great  gun,  or  pulverised  our  infiddi, 
as  they  do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  have  bsij 
charges. 

I  should  however  propoae,  while  our  aiDBt- 
nition  lasted,  that  instead  of  Tartary,  we  ihoiiU 
always  keep  two  or  three  cannona  ready  poialed 
towsid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  shoot 
our  unbelievere  into  the  country  of  the  Hottn- 
tots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn,  judicial  death  is  too 
great  an  honor  for  an  Atheist ;  though  I  moit 
allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as  it  is  pn»- 
ticed  in  this  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  bM 
something  in  it  proper  enough  to  the  natnrecf 
his  offense. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  af^instdkii 
manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  religion  is  of 
so  active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  whereto 
rest ;  for  which  reason  I  am  afraid,  alter  bavisf 
discharged  our  Atheists,  we  might  poasiblT  thini 
of  shooting  off  our  sectaries:  and  as  one  does  nol 
foresee  the  vicissitude  of  human  aflUn,  It  mig^ 
one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man'a  own  turn  to  tj 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demiculverin. 

If  any  of  my  readera  imaji^ne  that  I  have  tressed 
these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  moa 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  sgsina 
such  unbelievere,  upon  a  point  that  i^ocu  *»te 
common  sense  of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too 

great  an  honor,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of 
le  world,  and  making  people  fancy  thst  tkej 
have  more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  acbeme  of 
religious  worehip,  I  am  for  treating  audb  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavor  to  ebov 
them  their  errors  with  the  greatest  temper  snd  ha- 
manity;  but  as  these  miscreants  are  for  throvitf 
down  religion  in  general,  for  stripping  mankina 
of  what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in  sD 
great  societies,  without  once  offSering  to  estsbliah 
anything  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think  the  bestvsr 
of  dealing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  own  vft- 
pons  upon  them,  which  are  those  of  scon  ib^ 
mockery. — ^X. 

No.  390.]    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  98, 171i 

Non  pndendo,  sed  non  IJMtondo  Id  qood  mm  ilMrt,  isf* 
denU»  nomen  effugan  debemiu. — Tou. 

It  Ib  not  by  blniihing,  but  by  not  doing  what  te  oabNi^ 
iog,  that  we  ought  to  gaud  t*««ntt  tbt  fanputaii*" 
impudence. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  fhxn  ladiei  tf * 
tremely  afflicted  that  they  lie  under  the  obscrrtr 
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OB  of  scandalous  people,  who  love  to  defame 
mr  Dci^hbore,  and  make  the  unjtistest  interpre- 
Aion  of  inDoOKDt  and  indifferent  actions.  They 
~  ribe  their  own  behavior  so  unhappily,  that 
~  indeed  lies  some  cause  of  suspicion  upon 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  authority  for 
ns  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  pass  away 
of  conversation  upon  the  miscarriages  of 
people;  but  since  they  will  do  so,  they  who 
line  their  reputation  should  be  cautious  of  ap- 
■nnoes  to  their  disadvantage;  but  very  often 
IT  yoong  women,  as  well  as  the  middfe-aged, 
id  the  ^j  part  of  those  growing  old,  without 
ilering  into  a  formal  league  for  that  purpose,  to 
woman  agrve  upon  a  short  way  to  preserve  their 
laractera,  and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only 
It  vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an  ill-natured 
talkative  girl  has  said  anvthing  that  bears  hard 
WD  some  part  of  another  s  carriage,  this  crea- 
WBrn  if  not  in  any  of  their  little  cabals,  is  run 
nrn  for  the  most  censorious,  dangerous  body  in 
m  world.  Thus  they  guard  their  reputation 
tker  than  their  modesty;  as  if  guilt  lay  m  being 
ider  the  imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  the 
lUsiSHion  of  it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
ing  in  town,  but  the  most  blushing  creature 
ring.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of 
■BBC,  but  she  has  lost  the  sense  of  innocence. 
'  ahe  had  more  confidence,  and  never  did  any- 
ing  which  ought  to  stain  her  cheeks,  would  sne 
li  oe  much  more  modest,  without  that  ambiguous 
idsion  which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and 
aooence?  Mode>itv  consists  in  being  conscious 
f  BO  ill,  and  not  in  being  ashamed  of  having 
mm  it.  When  people  go  upon  any  other  founda- 
•n  than  the  truth  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  con- 
Kt  of  their  actions,  it  lies  in  Uie  power  of  scan- 
dons  tongues  tocarrv  the  world  before  them,  and 
■ke  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  for 
■rof  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  what 
n  ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny 
IImt  snent,  or  ineffectually  malicious.  Spenser, 
ibia  Fairy  Queen,  says  admirablv  to  young  la- 
Ih  under  the  distress  of  being  defamea : 

*'Tlie  bevt,**  sakl  hf :  "that  I  cmn  yon  adriw, 

U  to  u^iM  th'  ocRoition  of  the  ill ; 
Ibr  when  the  eauw.  trbonre  evil  doth  arlM, 

Rtmored  in,  th'  effect  suireaiieth  atill. 
Abvteln  fhom  pleMurv,  and  restrain  yonr  will, 

Snbdne  dei*irc,  and  bridle  looee  delight: 
Ust  fcaiitj  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 

Shun  Mcrwy,  and  tallc  in  <^n  idglit: 
80  •hall  you  toon  repair  your  present  evil  pUghf* 


of  this  care  over  their  words  and  actions, 
nommended  by  a  poet  in  Old  Queen  Bess's  days, 
le  modem  way  is  to  do  and  say  what  you  please, 
id  Tct  be  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the 
nrla.  If  fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  la- 
p's honor,  she  is  quite  an  safe  as  in  her  own  inno- 
mee.    Many  of  the  distressed,  who  suffer  under 


M  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are  so  harmless,  that 
icj  are  every  day  they  live  asleep  till  twelve  at 
;  concern  themselves  with  n<»thing  but  their 
persons  till  two;  take  their  necessary  food 
len  that  time  and  four;  visit,  go  to  the  play, 
id  ait  up  at  cards  till  toward  the  ensuing  mom; 
id  the  malicious  world  shall  draw  conclusions 
mn  innocent  glances,  short  whispers,  or  pretty 
imiliar  railleries  with  fashionable  men,  that  these 
ir  onea  are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.  It  is  certain, 
ij  these  "  goodest"  creatures  very  well,  that  vir- 
M  does  not  consist  in  constrained  behavior  and 
Tf  faces :  that  must  be  allowed :  but  there  is  a 
BeeocT  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  ladies,  con- 
nctsa  from  a  haoit  of  virtue,  and  from  general 
dUetions  that  regard  a  modest  conduct, — all 
'Inch  may  be  understood,  though  they  cannot  be 
ibed.    A  young  woman  of  this  sort  claims 


an  esteem  mixed  with  affection  and  honor,  and 
meets  with  no  defamation;  or,  if  she  does,  the  wild 
malice  is  overcome  with  an  undisturbed  persever- 
ance in  her  innocence.  To  speak  freely,  there  are 
such  coveys  of  coquettes  about  this  town,  that  if 
the  peace  were  not  kept  by  some  impertinent 
tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which  keep  them  under 
some  restraint,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  en- 
gai^ment  upon  them  to  keep  them  in  any  toler- 
ab&  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly 
one  part  of  woman-kind  balance  the  behavior  of 
the  other,  whatever  I  may  think  of  tale-bearers  or 
slanderers,  I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no 
more  than  a  general  would  discourage  spies.  The 
enemy  would  easily  surprise  him  wno  they  knew 
had  no  intellieence  of  tfieir  motions.  It  is  so  fsr 
otlierwise  with  me,  that  I  acknowledge  1  permit  a 
she-slanderer  or  two  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
to  live  in  the  characters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all 
the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
me  information  of  the  behavior  of  their  respective 
sisterhoods. 

But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  is  carried  on,  methinks  it  is  so  very  easy 
to  be  what  is  in  tlie  general  called  virtuous,  that 
it  need  not  cost  one  hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to 
preserve  that  appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
the  pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among 
each  other.  "  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the 
world,  but,  I  must  confess,  strictly  virtuous;  the 
peevishest  hussy  breathing,  but  as  to  her  virtue, 
she  is  without  olemish.  She  has  not  the  least 
charity  for,  any  of  her  acquaintance,  but  I  must 
allow  her  rigidly  virtuous."  As  the  unthinkine 
parts  of  the  male  world  call  every  man  a  man  of 
lionor,  who  is  not  a  coward;  so  the  crowd  of  the 
other  sex  terms  every  woman  who  will  not  be  a 
wench,  virtuous. — T. 


No.  391.]    THURSDAY,  MAY  29, 1719. 


-Non  tn  prece  popcis  emad, 


Qua  nisi  teductii  nequeas  oommittera  dlvis. 

At  bona  pars  proceruin  tadta  libatilt  acerra, 

Hand  coivis  promptum  est,  mormorqua  humilasqaa  la 

Burro: 
Tbilere  de  templis:  et  aperto  riftm  toIo. 
Mens  bona,fama,  fides;  hsec  dare,  et  ut  andlat  hotpMk 
Ilia  sibi  introrsum,  et  sub  lingoa  Immurmurat.    0  d 
Ebuilit  patrui  pradarum  funnsf    JBt,  0  si, 
Sub  rastro  creuet  argenti  mild  serla  deztro. 
Ilerculel  pupiUumre  utinam,  quem  proximos  hans 
Impello,  expungaml— Pns.  Sat  11,  ▼.  8. 

nion  know'st  to  Join 
No  bribe  unhallowed  to  a  prayer  of  thine ; 
Thine,  whirh  can  eVry  esJr's  full  test  abUa, 
Nor  need  be  mntter'd  to  the  gods  aiddel 
No,  thou  aloud  may'st  thy  peutions  trustl 
Thou  need'fft  not  whisper;  other  great  onet  most; 
For  lew,  my  Mend,  few  dare  like  thee  be  plain, 
And  pray'r's  low  artifice  at  shrines  disdam. 
Few  from  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart. 
And  make  professkm  of  their  inmost  heart, 
Keep  me,  indulgent  ilearen,  throu^^  life  rinoare. 
Keep  mj  mind  sound,  my  reputation  dear. 
These  wishes  they  can  speak,  and  we  can  hear. 
Cius  fiir  thdr  wants  are  audibly  ezprest; 
Then  sinks  the  rolce,  and  muttering  groans  the  xtsi 
**  Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  towI 
0  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plowl 
Gould  I,  0  could  I,  to  my  ravished  eyes 
See  my  rich  unde*s  pompous  ftineral  rise; 
Or  could  I  once  my  ward  s  cold  corpse  attend, 
Then  all  wan  minel " 

Wniax  Homer  represents  Phosniz,  the  tutor  of 
Achilles,  as  persuaainf  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  hia 
resentments,  and  givenimseff  up  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to  malce  him 
speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full 
of  those  fables  and  allegories,  which  old  men  take 
delight  in  ieUUiig»  and  ii^\c\i  an  Nvrj  \iA\«t  \s«. 
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y>  be  pfvTm:Vd  zpri^  br  e2t?««ueft.     Wben 

\kem  br  Tovf'v.d  ■■cn6cM.    Yoa 

*:'«  ]h!'.'V.  Achil!««*  tha:  pnj«s>  are  tbe  (Un^- 

o<  J:»i:<r.    T^ej  are  cnppled  br  frequcot 

linr.  Aaw    their    fae»    full  of  cares    and 

dbcir  eve*  al var«  eatt  to vard  bca- 

TWr  are  eos^ian*.  attenJanu  oo  the  goddeftt 
A:«.  asd  march  behiL-i  hrr.  Thi»  sod  dees  valfca 
Ibrvard  viih  a  bold  and  hauchtj  air:  and,  beine 
▼err  light  of  f»^.  nin*  thniu^  the  whole  earth 
pieTingand  adiicting  the  tonioi  men.  She  geta 
tae  fUrt  of  Prmverji.  vhn  alvars  fullov  her.  in 
Older  to  heal  th'ose  penonft  vImid  »he  wounds. 
He  vho  houon  thew  daughters  of  Jupiter,  vhen 
tkey  draw  otar  to  him/rereires  great  benefit 
fSroDi  thera:  but  as  for  hiiu  who  Rject«  thera.  iher 
•Btreai  their  father  to  gire  his  orders  to  the  gtxf- 
dcas  Ate.  to  punish  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart." 
This  nuble  allegory  nevds  but  litUe  explanation; 
for,  whether  the  ^txldess  Ate  signifies  injurv,  as 
some  have  explained  it;  nr  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to 
think;  the  interpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

1  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable,  relating 
to  prayers,  which  is  of  a  mure  diverting  kind. 
One  would  think,  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it 
was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  bv  some  au- 
thor who  has  endeavored  to  imitate  nis  way  of 
writing;  but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are 
more  curious  than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the 
fikble,  without  any  further  inquiries  after  the  author. 

"  Menippus,  the  philosopher,  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when,  for  his 
entertainment,  he  lifted  up  a  tmp-door  that  was 
phiced  by  his  footstmd.  At  its  rising,  there  issued 
through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the 

yhilosopher.  \J\H)n  his  asking  what  thcv  meant, 
upiter  told  him  they  were  the  prayers  tnat  were 
sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Menippus,  amid 
the  confusion  of  voici'S,  which  was  so  threat  that 
nothin^^  Icms  tlian  the  ear  of  Jtive  could  distinguish 
them,  heard  tho  words,  'riclies,  honor,'  and  "long 
life,'  repeated  in  several  different  tones  and  lan- 
guages. Wlien  the  first  hul>bub  of  sounds  was 
over,  the  trap-door  being  l«fft  open,  the  voices 
came  up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first 
pmrcr  was  a  very  odd  one;  it  came  from  Athens, 
ana  desired  Jupiter  to  incR'ase  the  wihdom  and 
the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippns 
knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  thejirayer  of  his  friend 
Licander,  the  philosoplier.  This  was  Rucc(*eded 
by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden  a  ship, 
and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  toolc  caro  of  it,  and 
returned  it  home  a<^in  full  of  riches,  he  would 
make  him  an  offer! njj^  of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter 
thanked  him  for  iiDthinj^;  and.  bending  down  his 
ear  more  atlentivfiy  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice 
complaininir  to  hini  of  tlie  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian 
widow,  and  bcj^ged  him  to  breed  compasHion  in 
her  heart.  *  This,'  says  Jupiter,  *  in  a  very  honest 
fellow.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense 
fh)m  him :  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear 
his  prayers.'  He  was  tlnm  interrupted  with  a 
whole  volley  of  vows  which  were  made  for  the 
health  of  a  tjrrannical  prince  by  his  subjects  who 
prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was 
surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered 
up  with  so  much  ardor  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating 
with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and 
asking  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle?  Ju- 
piter was  so  offended  with  these  prevaricating 
rascals,  that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and 
pnfled  awiMT  the  last.  The  philosopher  seeing  a 
gnat  eloaa  mounting  npirard,  and  making  ita 


wij  directly  to  the  trap-door,  inmuRd  of  JvpilK 
what  it  meant.      'This/  aaya  Jopiter.  *is  He 
■moke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  tliat  is  offered  meliy 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  Terr  impoitoMli 
with  me  to  let  him  cot  off  a  hnndred  ihouosd 
men  that  are  drawn  up  in    nmgr  asunit  ki^ 
What  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  U^ 
to  bdiere  that  I  will  make  a  ■■crifiee  of  so 
mortals  as  good  as  himself,  and  ail  this  to 
glory  forsooUiT    But  hark  I'  aajs  Jupiter,  *l 
IB  a  voice  I  never  hear  but  in  lime  of  danger:  1b 
a  rogue  thai  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  ssa.  t 
saTM  him  on  a  piaiik  but  three  days  ago,  apB 
his  promise  to  mend  his  manners;  the  aooaoMii 
nut  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impodnSB  b 
ofR*r  me  a  temple,  if  1  will  keep  him  from  loh* 
ing. — But  yonder,'  says  he, '  is  a  special  yoslk  Ar 
yon;  he  draires  me  to  take  his  father,  wblo kmsa 
great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  miseries  of  ■■» 
man  life.     The  old  fellow  shall  lire  till  be 
his  heart  ache,  I  can  U*I1  him  that  for  his 
This  was  followed  by  the   soft  roice  of  a 
lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that  she  might  appw 
able  and  charm  ing  in  the  sight  of  her  < 
As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this 
dinary  petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  ikniA 
the  trap-door,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  s  pi 
of  Zephyrs,  but  afterward  found  it  to  be  a  bM 
of  sighs.     They  smelt  8tn>n|r  of  floweis  tai  ^ 
cense,  and  were  succeeded    ny  most  passiairil 
complaints  of  wounds  and  tonnents,  ffres  sii# 
rows,  cruelty,  despair,  and  death.     Menippml» 
cied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  fross  iMl 

Sneral  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  siAl 
e  torture;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  Mi 
up  to  him  from  the  i>le  of  Psphos,  and  tutk 
every  day  received  complaints  of  the  sasie  oitB 
from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  whs  A 
called  lovers.  '  1  am  so  trifled  with,*  says  ke,  '^ 
this  generation  of  both  sexes,  and  find  it  sii» 
possible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or 
their  petitions,  that  1  shall  order  a  westcn 
for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  nsHSn 
and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  esftn.'  ill 
last  petition  1  heard  was  from  a  very  ased  iBsa,sV 
near  a  hundred  years  old,  bejg^ging  but  for  one^ 
more  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  coBHeMJ 
'  This  is  the  rarest  old  fellow  I'  says  Jupiter; *kl 
has  made  this  prayer  to  roe  for  above  twenty  yiM 
together.  When  he  was  but  fifty  years  old,  ks^ 
sired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  hiasoB  Ktlki 
in  the  world.  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  Al 
same  favor  for  his  daughter,  and  aiterwardthslkl 
might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson.  Whes  4 
this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  pctiliiik 
that  he  might  five  to  finish  a  house  ne  was  bsfl^ 
ing.  In  snort,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cor,  mi 
never  wants  an  excuse;  I  will  hear  no  moittf 
him.'  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the  trap^dM 
in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  mM 
audiences  that  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  fli 
moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  attentioii,  si 
is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  ineokMl 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
Persiua,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the 
satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  subject  Tkl 
vanity  of  men's  wishes,  which  9re  the  Btffld 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of  thoMl^ 
cret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  SapNBl 
Being,  are  sufficiently  exposed   by  it     Al0f$ 
other  reasons  for  set  forms  of  prayer,  I  htveoAa 
thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  mesas  Al 
folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  nnj  bl 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  ia  i^ 
surd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  so  gnat  ud  flt 
emn  an  occasion. — ^I. 


THI  BFEOTATOR. 


Vo.  399.J    FRIDAT,  HAT  30,  1719. 


•T  (^u*.— Pniur. 


"  HB.  SrUTJtTOM, 

"  I  wia  Iftlatj  at  a  lea-table,  where  aome  Tonnr 
ladiaa  enterUincd  the  eompany  with  a  relatinii  of 
•  coqaeua  in  the  neiahhoiliaod,  who  had  been 
diacoTcred  pnctieiDg  before  her  glwu.  To  turn 
the  diieoune,  which  from  being  wilt/  vrew  lo  be 
Buii«ioul,  (ha  matron  of  the  fainilj  took  occasion 
(Rin  the  labject  to  wtJth  thai  there  vcre  to  be  fuand 
among  men  auch  faithful  monitora  to  dreaa  the 
■indlij,  u  ve  couaTilt  tn  adorn  the  body.  Sbe 
■ddrd  that,  if  a  unerra  friend  were  miniculousi; 
changed  into  a  looking-glaaa.  ahe  ahonld  not  be 
MhaiDed  to  aak  ita  advice  rerj  often.  Thin  wbim- 
ticti  thought  worked  ao  much  upon  mj  fancj  the 
wbola  eTsiiing,  that  it  pntdiwed  m  *w;  odd  dreain. 

"  Hnhoof  ht  that,  aa  1  alood  before  my  glaaa, 
thm  image  at  a  youth  of  an  op'n  ingenuous  upect 
•ppearcd  in  it,  who  with  a  shrill  voice  spoke  in 
tSe  following  Riwiiw:— 

"The  laoking-glaia  joa  see  wan  hen-tofare  a 
BU,  eTea  I  the  unfortunate  Fidtlin.  I  had  two 
farothsr*.  whom  deformitj  in  shape  wa*  mnde  up 
by  the  cleameas  of  their  undcnitandings.  It  must 
a  owned,  faaweier,  that  (u  it  generally  happens) 
they  had  each  a  perreraeneas  of  humor  suitable  to 
their  diatortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whusr  belly 
•auk  in  monstrously,  was  a  grcjit  coward :  and 
thoogh  fail  splenetic  contrscled  temprr  made  him 
take  fire  immediatelv,  he  made  objects  Ifaal  beset 
him  appnr  greater  than  they  were.  The  scc<md, 
whuM  breaat  swelled  into  a  bold  rplievo,  on  the 
•antrary,  look  great  plessuro  in  lessi>iitrig  every- 
thing, and  waa  perfectly  the  n^Tenie  of  his  bnither. 
Theea  oddneatea  pleased  company  once  or  twice, 
but  disgusted  when  often  seen;  fur  which  reason, 
th>  young  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study 
Mktbemi^ea  at  the  unirenity. 

•'  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  thsl  I  was  Tery  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  geiitlenian.  I 
was  the  confidant  and  dating  of  nllthefHir;  and 
if  the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  b^ause  I  scorned  lo  flaller  them. 
Ho  ball,  no  assembly  waH  attended  uulil  I  had 
bara  eonsulled.  Flaiia  colored  her  hair  before 
me,  Celia  showed  me  her  let'Ih,  I'aiithca  heaved 
ber  boaora.  Cloora  brmudislied  her  diamond ;  I 
hBTe  Been  Cbloe's  foot,  and  tied  artificially  llic 
Sarten  of  Ehndope. 


,_.;klj  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 

majesty  and  disdain,  tlH-n  kept  her  eyes  half  shut 
after  a  languishing  manner,  then  covered  her 
bluahea  with  her  hand,  breathed  ft  sigh,  and 
■eemed  ready  to  sink  down.     In  rushed  Ui«  furl- 


bock  against  the  wall  betwixt  two  windows. 

"  It  were  endlesa  to  recount  all  my  adventurM. 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Nsrcissa  her  hnppincss. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  smiUI-pol, 
upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  lijjht,  it 
being  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  her  dis- 
temper, and  that  I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  th« 
first  look.  As  soon  ■«  she  was  suffered  to  le«T« 
her  bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamtier,  and  fuund 
me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apHrtmcut.  She  ran 
with  transport  to  her  dnrlmg.  and  without  mix- 
ture of  fvar  lest  I  should  diolihe  ber.  But  oh  m*l 
what  was  her  fury  when  she  heard  me  say.  I  waa 
afraid  and  i-hocked  at  so  loathsome  aspeetaclal 
She  stepped  hack,  swollen  wilh  rage,  tu  see  if  I 
had  the  insolence  to  iviH'Dt  it.  1  did.  with  thla 
addition,  tlisther  ill-timed  passion  had  increased 


I,    Dying,  I  preserred  iny  sincerity, 
(he  truth,  thungh  in  brukeii  w<.rd«i 


m.  Ihat  Ihow 


I- 
who  Hnat  1 


i<  contrsiy,  I  found  that  the 

lo*«  they  bore  to  themselves.  Tins  waa  verified 
In  ray  amour  with  Narcissa.  who  was  m  constant 
■o  me,  that  it  «m  pleasantly  said,  hail  I  been  little  ' 
enough,  ahe  would  have  hunt;  me  at  ber  ginlle. 
The  moat  dangeroua  rival  I  had  wbh  a  gay  empty 
fcllow.  who  I7  Ihesttensth  of  s  long  inierconrne 
with  NarciasB,  joined  to  nia  natural  rnduwmenls, 
bad  fnriDsd  himself  into  a  perfect  resemblance 
viih  her.  I  had  been  discarded,  had  she  not  ob- 
pnrred  that  he  frequently  asked  my  opinion  ahoat 
m«It«n  of  the  last  consequence.  This  made  ma 
Mill  riMii*  ooniidcrable  in  her  eye. 

"  Though  I  waaetemallrearaaaed  by  theladie*, 
■aeh  wu  their  opinton  of  mj  honor,  that  I  Vu 
Dvw  cnvttd  by  the  wn.    A  jaaloua  lover  of  Vir- 


me  to  the  heart, 

and  expressed  I  .    .  „ 

and  by  reproachful  grimares  to  the  last  1  mimicked 

the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

"  Cupid,  who  always  altendi  the  fair,  and  pitied 
Ihe  fate  nf  ao  useful  a  favorite  as  I  was,  obtained 
of  the  deftiniev,  that  my  body  should  remain  in- 
corruptible, and  retain  ihe  qualities  my  niiud  had 
possessed,  I  immediately  lust  the  fiigure  of  man, 
and  iKTsme  smooth,  polished,  and  bright,  and  ta 
this  day  am  the  Aral  favorite  with  the  ladies."— T. 
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LouEivo  over  the  letters  thai  have  been  sent  ma, 
I  chanced  lo  find  the  following  one,  which  I  re- 
ceived nboul  two  year^  aj^o  from  an   ingeniona 
friend  who  waa  then  in  Denmark : — 
Dka«  Sib,  Copenhagen,  Uay  1,  1710. 

"The  springwilh  voii  has  already  taken  pva- 
■saion  of  the  fields  and  woods,     Now  is  the  aea- 
and  of  moving  romplaints  upon 

»; —  .1 |.[pf,  (jf  lovers  beg'~ 

ilrcd  afresh.    I.  t<i 
ml  this  diHtaiire  from  Ihe  gutter  climates,  am  nut 
without  my  discument*  at  prewnt.     Yon  nerhapa 
_.. ._  .  .1. , ■ .,|,  ^|,,„ 


mny  lau^h  al 

sineHBi  and  yet  I  cannot  hflp  thinking  my  unhap- 
pineas  real,  in  beine  confined  loa  regmu  which  IS 
the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  The  n-B-nns  here 
■re  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  rountn-  quite 
destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  nul  heard  sliird 
•ing,  nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeir  whisper, 
neither  have  1  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  ftow- 
try  meadow,  these  two  yearn.  Bvery  wind  henU 
■  lempeit,  and  every  water  ■  turbulent  ocean.  I 
hopa,  when  yon  reflect  a  little,  you  will  iu>t  think 
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HiDce  tlie  love  of  woods,  of  fieldfi  and  fluwcre,  of 
riven  aud  fuuutaiiiA.  seems  to  be  a  pa-Hhion  im- 
planted in  our  natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even 
before  the  fair  sex  had  a  being. 

"  I  am,  Sir/'  etc. 

Oould  I  transport  myself  with  a  wish  from  one 
country  to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my 
winter  in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italjr,  ray  summer 
in  England,  and  my  autumn  in  Franco.  Of  all 
these  seasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the 
spring  for  beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bean  the 
same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that 
the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  The  English 
summer  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  on  no  other  account  but  because  it 
has  a  greater  mixture  of  spring  in  it.  The  mild- 
ness of  our  climate,  with  those  frequent  refresh- 
ments of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keen 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  our  fields,  and  fill 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year  with  a  lively  ver- 
dure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature 
b^ns  to  recover  herself,  the  same  animal  plea- 
sure w^ich  makes  the  birds  sing,  and  the  whole 
brute  creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the 
heart  of  man.  1  know  none  of  the  poets  who 
have  observed  so  well  as  Milton  these  secret  over- 
flowing of  gladness  which  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  mind  of  the  lioholder,  upon  surveying 
the  gay  scenes  of  nature :  he  has  touched  u|)on  it 
twice  or  thrice  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  describes 
it  very  beautifully  under  the  name  of  *•  venial  de- 
light, in  that  passage  where  he  represents  the 
devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it : 

Blonoma  and  fruits  at  once  of  ffoUlen  hue 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  oolon  mix'd: 

On  which  the  aun  more  glad  irapremM  bis  beams 

Than  In  fidr  erening  cloud,  or  humkl  bow. 

When  Qod  had  showered  the  earth:  so  lovelj  seeAi*d 

That  landsca|ie :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approarh,  and  tn  the  hcxirt  inspires 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drire 

All  sadness,  but  despair,  etc. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the 
creature,  and  represented  the  barrenness  of  every- 
thing in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  produc- 
ing any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  arc  very  usi>ful  to  the  sensual 
and  voluptuous,  those  speculations  which  show 
the  bright  side  of  tilings,  and  lay  forth  those  inno- 
cent entertainments  which  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  several  objects  that  encompass  us,  are 
no  less  beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy 
tempers.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  endeavored 
to  recommend  a  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two 
last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which  I  would  still  in- 
culcate, not  only  from  the  consideration  of  our- 
selves, and  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  depend, 
nor  from  the  general  survey  of  that  universe  in 
which  we  are  placed  at  present,  but  from  reflec- 
tions on  the  particular  season  in  which  this  paper 
is  written.  The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to 
the  mind  of  a  good  man :  everything  he  sees  cheers 
and  delights  him.  Providence  has  imprinted  so 
many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
mind  which  is  not  sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual 
delights,  to  take  a  survey  of  them  without  several 
secret  sensations  of  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  has, 
in  several  of  his  divine  poems,  celebrated  those 
beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which  make  the 
heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  Uiat  vernal  delight 
whichl  have  betore  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the 
creation,  and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  but  to  the  understanding.  It  does 
not  rest  in  ^e  murmar  of  brooka  and  the  melody 


km! 


intoii 


of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  grovM  and  voodi,flrii 
the  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadowi;  boteoi^ 
ders  the  several  ends  of  Providence  vhicb  w^ 
served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  diriie 
dom  which  appear  in  them.    It  heigkoi 
pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  raitei  tacb  a 
admiration  in  the  aoul,  as  is  little  inUvto 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  oftr 
this  kind  of  worship  to  the  greit  Author  d 
ture,  and  to  indulge  tiiese  more  refined 
of  heart,  which  are  doubtless  hishlyionptiHi 
his  sight;  1  shall  therefore  conchidetbbM 
say  on  that  pleasure  which  the  mind 
conceives  from  the  present  season  of  the 
the  recommending  of  a  practice  for  w* ' 
one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavor  to  ■ 
this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  aod  to  ' 
this  vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it,  i 
tian   virtue,     when  we  find  ourMlvei 
with  this   pleasing   instinct,  this  secRt 
tion  and  complacency,  arising  from  the 
of  the  creation,  let  us  consider  to  whomn 
indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  mmt, 
who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand,  and  lb', 
world  with  good.     The  Apostle  inotndl  • 
take  advantage  of  our  present  tem^ ^}    ' 
graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  ezercioesiii 
ularly  conformable  to  it,  by  thatpreorptvk 
vises  those  who  are  sad  to  pntj*  uia  thM 
are  merry  to  sing  psalms.    The  c' 
heart  which  springs  up  in  as  from  the 
nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  prepaiatiM 
gratitude.    The  mind  has  gone  a  grail  v 
ward  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  isfillo 
such  a  secret  gladness — a  erateful  reflectios 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  lanelifii 
the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proner  value.  M 
habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecntai 
field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinair  valk 
morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will 
those  transient  gleams  of  joy  which 
brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  aach 
sioiis,  into  an  inviolable  and  peipetoal  MH 
bliss  and  happiness. — I. 


No.  394.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  %  M 

Bene  onllii^tur  hsce  pneris  et  mollereoUi  st  I**!'*. 
Toruni  simillimis  liberis  ease  grata :  giavi  ww^M 
ea,  qiue   flunt^  indicio   oerto  pondnanU^  p^^ 
nullo  modo. — ^Tull. 

It  ii*  obvious  to  see,  that  these  thingi  ars  fWT— SJjj 
children,  young  women,  and  aervants,  and  toio*"? 
rrwmble  senrants;  but  they  can  by  no 
the  approbation  of  people  of  thoo^t  and 

I  HAVE  been 
things  which  ^ 

power  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
and  indifferent  accidents  of  life,'iiut  alio  ii> 
ters  of  greater  importance.    YoQ  see  is  f 


itoiS^Sr 


n  considering  the  little  ""^ JJTjS 
give  men  access  to  one  ■■^**J[l2 


for  members  of  parliament,  how  far  tti^^\ 

of  old  women,  drinking  with  clo^ 

upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  «  ■'■'^'A 


tliat  wherein  they  themselves  are  lowest  ""gV^ 
versions,  will  carry  a  candidate.    A  tfp^^ 
prostituting  a  man  s  self  in  his  behsfid^^i 
sceiiding  to  the  present  humor  of  the  ^^^^ 
perhaps  as  good  an  ingredient  as  ^^/^tL^I 
making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  wdl    ^^ 
a  man  nas  nothing  else  or  better  to  ^^^jl^njirtl 
could  not  make  his  way  to  wealth  and  drf*JJJj| 
by  properer  methods,  tnan  studying  thep^^^^ 


bent  or  inclination  of  people  with  whom 

verses,  and  working  from  the  observation^^ || 
their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  he'haaaa^ 
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eoQiM  with  timn:  for  hit  emte  and  eomfoit  he 
may  mssare  hinudf,  he  need  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  any  great  talent  or  Tirtue  to  please  eren  those 
who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifications. 
Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other  (often 
a  secret  to  the  prond  man  hiraselOi  is  the  most  or- 
dinary spring  of  action  among  men.  Yon  need 
no  more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values  him- 
self for:  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality, 
bnt  be  sure  to  be  failing  in  it  yourself  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  whom  you  conrt  I  have  heard  or 
read  of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  nappy  in  an  elegant  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  often  wrote  dispatches  in  it  wiUi 
his  own  hand.  The  kins  showed  his  secretaiy  a 
latter  he  had  written  toaforeign  prince,  and  under 
the  color  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  bis 
applanse.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faithful 
eounseloTp  and  not  only  excepted  against  his  tying 
himself  down  too  much  by  some  expressions,  but 
BseDdsd  the  phrase  in  others.  You  may  guess  the 
diapatrhes  that  evening  did  not  take  mucn  Innffer 
tiase.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  nis 
own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  that  the  fsmily  must  retire  out  of 
Spain  as  soon  as  possible;  "for,"  said  he,  *'the 
kmg  knows  I  nnaerstand  Latin  better  than  he 


This  egragiouB  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world, 
ahoald  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make  their 
f<irtanea:  but  a  regard  must  be  carefully  had  to 
the  person  with  whom  you  have  to  do ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  a  grrat  man  of  common  sense 
amai  look  with  secret  indignation,  or  bridled 
langhtsr,  on  ail  the  slaves  who  stand  round  him 
wita  rsskdy  faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he 
•■js  in  the  gross.  It  is  good  comedy  enough  to 
obaerve  a  superior  talking  half  sentences,  and 
playing  a  humble  admirer's  countenance  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  such  perplexity,  that  he 
knows  not  what  to  sneer  in  approoation  oL  But 
this  kind  of  complaisance  is  peculiarly  the  manner 
of  oouits;  in  all  other  places  jou  must  constantly 

G  farther  in  compliance  with  the  persons  you 
ve  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  conformity  of  looks 
and  gestures.  If  you  are  in  a  country  life,  and 
would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good  stomach,  a  loud 
Yoiee,  and  a  rustic  cheerfulness,  will  go  a  graat 
way,  provided  you  are  able  to  drink,  and  t&ink 
anything.  But  I  was  just  now  goinj;  to  draw  the 
manner  of  behavior  1  would  advise  people  to 
practice  onder  some  maxim;  and  intimated,  that 
every  one  almost  was  governed  l^  his  pride. 
There  waa  an  old  fellow  Sboni  fortjr  years  sgo  so 
peevish  and  fretful,  thou^^h  a  man  oi  business,  that 
no  one  coold  come  at  him :  but  he  frequented  a 
particular  little  coffee-house,  where  he  triumphed 
orer  everybody  at  trick-track  and  backgammon. 
The  way  to  pass  his  office  well,  was  first  to  be  in- 
salted  b^  him  at  one  of  those  games  in  his  leisure 
hours;  kir  his  vanity  was  to  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  pleasare  as  well  as  business.  Next  to  this 
sort  of  insinuation,  which  is  called  in  all  places 
(from  its  taking  its  birth  in  the  households  of 
princes)  making  one's  court,  the  most  prevailing 
way  i%  by  what  better-bred  people  call  a  present, 
the  yalf|ar  a  bribe.  I  humbly  conceive  that  each 
a  thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in  a  bil- 
let-doux that  ahould  be  undentood  at  the  Bank, 
than  in  gross  money,  bnt  as  to  stubborn  people, 
who  ars  so  surly  as  to  accept  of  neither  note  nor 
cash,  having  formerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can 
oalT  aay,  tluit  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing, 
aaa  another  another,  to  make  it  fluent;  but  thm 
ia  nothing  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean. 
Thua,  the  virtue  which  is  too  obaurate  for  gold  or 
%  shall  malt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid. 


The  island  of  Barilailoei  (a  ihrswd  people)  mir 
nage  all  their  appealato  Orsai  Britain  oy  a  skillfol 
distribution  of  citron  water*  among  the  whisper- 
ers about  men  in  power.  Qenerous  wines  do  every 
day  prevail,  and  that  in  great  points,  where  ten 
thousand  times  their  value  would  have  been  re- 
jected with  indignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundrj 
ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management 
of  people's  passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  shall  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  beat 
man  is  by  one  method  or  other  corruptible,  let  na 
look  out  for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions 
and  affections  on  tiie  side  of  truth  and  honor. 
When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  position,  that 
parting  with  his  integrity,  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, is  losing  so  much  of  his  very  self,  self-love 
will  become  a  virtue.  By  this  means,  good  and 
evil  will  be  the  only  objects  of  dislike  and  appro- 
bation; and  he  that  injures  any  man,  has  e»^a- 
ally  wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  as  if 
the  harm  had  been  to  himself.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  expedient  to  arrive  at  an  impartiality: 
and  a  man  who  follows  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
right  reason,  may  by  artifice  be  led  into  error,  but 
never  can  into  guilt— T. 


No.  395.]    TUESDAY,  JUNE  3, 1712. 

Qnod  Bane  ratio  6ft»  impetiu  snta  ftiH 

OvoK  Bern.  Amor.  10. 

Tb  rauoB  now,  *tirM  ^ipotite  btftxri. 

"  Bewaei  of  the  ides  of  March,"  said  the  Ro- 
man auffur  to  Juliua  Oasar :  "  Beware  of  the 
month  of  May,"  says  the  British  Spectator  to  hia 
fair  countrywomen.  The  caution  of  the  first  waa 
unhappily  neglected,  and  Casar's  confidence  coat 
him  his  life.  I  am  apt  to  fiatter  mvself  that  my 
pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  advioe 
I  gave  them,  since  I  have  yet  received  very  few 
accounts  of  any  notorious  tnps  msde  in  the  last 
month. 

But  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have 
seen  forty  weeks  wefl  over ;  st  which  period  of 
time,  as  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told 
me,  he  has  more  business  aa  a  justice  of  peace, 
among  the  dissolute  young  people  in  the  country, 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked 
upon  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all 
along  reckoned  by  the  new  style. 

On  the  other  nand,  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
lieve.  from  several  angi^  letters  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  mj  ad- 
vice has  been  of  very  signal  service  to  the  fair  sex, 
who,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  were  "fore- 
warned, forearmed. " 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would 
have  eiven  me  a  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
should  have  published  thst  paper ;  for  that  hia 
mistress,  who  had  promised  to  explain  herself  to 
him  about  the  beginning  of  May,  upon  reading 
that  discourse  told  him,  that  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June, 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired 
Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him, 
the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  him- 
self Mat  Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  he  con- 
stantly used  to  breakfaat  with  his  mistress  npoft 


«TlMn  eommonlj  oJtod  BMtadoM  water. 
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chofiolrtr,gDi«f  to  van  upoa  htr  die  fim  of  Mav,  i  then  agminst  tlie  opposite  Tim,  as  tiinr  mqr  li 
ka  foand  nh  naoal  irtA  rrrj  nurb  r>iiagwl  ior  OTeqMwered  b/  temptationi.  It  ia  aumeiest  ki 
the  worae.  aod  has  been  fornra  to  feed  crcr  aJAoe  me  to  have  warned  them  agminafc  it,  aa  tli^ 
upon  green  tea.  I  be  led  aatray  br  inalinct. 


Afl  f  began  this  critical  aeaaon  vith  a  caTW  u>  I     I  desire  tnia  paper  maj  be  read  with  mon  Ihn 
the  ladiea,  I  shall  conclude  it  irith  a  oongratala-  \  ordinarr  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  withia  dN 
tion,  and  do  most  heanilj  wish  them  jor  of  their  ;  clues  of  London  and  Westmi n ater.p— X. 
happj  deliveraooe. 

Thej  mar  now  reflect  with  pleasnrr  on  the  dan- '  —^^' 

gen  tnej  nave  escaped,  and  look  back  with  a»  

much  satisfaction  uu  the  perils  tha4  threatened       5o.  JBS.]  WEDNESDAY,  JUITE  4,  1711 

them,  as  their  great- graua mothers  did  former: r  _ 

on  the  burning  plowNharen.  aflur  having  parsed  '  ■»*•»•,  Oelaniit,  Dufl,  Vesit^  liM>l1|i<ina . 

through  the  ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  Hatim  a  great  deal  of  buaineaa  npoa  bt  1^ 
aprinv  are  now  abated.  The  nig-hiingale  gir«  «  p«aent.  I  shall  beg  the  i^ttler'a leaTe  ta  BM« 
over  her  "  lorelabor  d  Kong.  as  Milton  phrases  him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  hatfaw 
It ;  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  and  the  bods  of  flow-  ^^  f„„  g^  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  whs  Ml 
era  swept  away  bv  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  himself  Peter  de  Quir.     I  hare  kept  it  by  MM 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  lo  nwnths;  and  though  I  did  not  know  at  fiiilvU 
their  romances  and  chocolate, provided  they  make  ,o  make  of  it.  upon  my  reading  it  overiwi^ 
use  of  them  with  moderation,  till  about  the  mid-  qaenUv  I  have  at  last  diaeovenhl  aereral  esMI 
die  of  the  month,  when  the  sun  shall  have  made  ;„  h;  1  would  not  therefore  have  mrnadv* 
some  pn>gntsH  m  the  Crab.  Aothing  is  more  couraged  if  he  doea  not  take  thematthitt 
daiigt'nmH  than  too  much  confidence  and  securitv.  ,  perusal. 

The  Trojans,  who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  tlie  i  n*    ^     «^  

while  Ihi-  Grecians  lay  before  their  city,  when  I  '  ^®  Ma.  BpwjfATcm 

they  fancitHi  th«i  siege  was  raised,  and  the  danm^r  '  **F/tm  Si.  j9hm*M  Cbttepe,  CmmbHd^,  Fd,  3,  Itt 
nant .  wen*  the  very  next  night  burnt  in  their  b^s.  ..  j^^  monopoly  of  puna  in  thia  univmi^tal 
1   muKt  aim.  uWrvo.  that  as  in  some  cliraateji   y^^  „  immeJnoftal  pVivilege  of  tlie  Joha^:! 


ther^' 

atitut 


.  w  a  iHT|H»lual  spring  so  in  some  female  con-  ^„j  ^^  ^^^^  1,^    lienUng  the  late  invasMif 

tioiis  there  iH  a  perpetual  May.    These  are  a  ,   „,  ^^-^^^  ^ght  u  to  that  parUcnlar,  bra B* 

kind  of  valetudinarians  III  chastity  whom  I  would  p^umder  to  denching  in  a  Whboriag  ssta 

c^mtimie  in  a  cou-tant  «liet     I  cannot  think  these  '^j^^  j^        |i„ji^„  ^j^^  bj  way  ofleM,aeB 

whol  V  out  of  ^•"fJ';.  till  ihey  have  liioked  upon  ^{J^  ^-^^^  Pfiilobiine/  Dev  Si^.  min 

the  other  ««x  at  least  five  years  through  a  pair  of  ;^  ^  ^character  a  profesaed  weU-wiaber  U 

a|Hviiu-l«     Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assured  Utioo  you  wiU  excise  a  remark  which  this 

me  that  11  is  ewier  to  steal  one  of  this  species,  ^an's  passion  for  the  brunette  haa  aoggi 

when  she    in  pusHtni  her  grand  climateric,  than  a  brothSTtheorlst :  it  is  an  ofier  towaid  a, 

to  carry   oflT  an   icy  girl  on  this  side  five-and-  nid  «^unt  of  his  Upse  to  panning,  for  hi  h* 

tweii  y  :  and  that  a  rake  of   his  acquaintance,  ^          to  a  set  of  morula  whi  Talue  thei 

wlu.  h;ia  m  vain  endeavort^  to  gam  the  affections  „    »,  ^^  uncommon  mvstery  in  the  more 

of  u  young  lady  of  fiHtHMi.  had  at  last  made  his  ^      y^^  ^  ^^  1^^{^„   ^ 

fortune  by  running  away  ^ylth  her  grandmother  „  rconq\icst  bv  one  of  thia  apeciei  of  1 

Hut  OH  I  do  not  dennni  this  siHHiulation  for  the  j^^  ^  ^^  ^j  -^„rn  to  tlie  intd^ectnals  of  Ik 

r!'X:^"wK^'i'TT'i-i^*"i*^r?^PP*^,{:'^:?^^  Siptivated  person,  and  very  difcreStftS-A* 

S^tii^  n^  Jil^n  r.'ji'*.^^^  ^"^^'^  ^"^  l^""  '*'^*   ^«J  of  thinVing  which  a  t/umph  from  the  e«« 

tates  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me   ^t  i„««u^,  ^    *  -k«»,vi,«f:^«ii- ^^.u-  #--irZ  jL^ 

ia  cold  blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  «„  "°  L"' ^^*°''?i^fu  ?!.-  i!^  "L!S'3! 
their  innocence,  they  must  now  consider  them-  '^"'^^^^ u^'^f^Jt  ^a  ^  ""•rf"""'* 
■elves    under  that    melancholy  view    in  S   S^Jffli^gfn^  W  .ilSf  !°'\.*"""'^rE 

Chamont  regvds  hi*  sister.  In  those  beautiful  5!!f,'^„^"^  tiL^  Lt^f'i.™*  "  """"lSJ 
i:_„.  *  '  «wiui   jjjjy,!^  et^^      These  portraiturea  very  near  •!»■ 

power  the  light  of  the  understanding,  almost  l»- 
^ l«nR  •*•  flourWi'd.  night  the  faculties,  and  give  that  melancholv  tiai- 

Cropt  thlx  fair  nwe,  and  rifled  all  lu  fweetoeM,  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a  HMi' 

Then  cvt  it,  like  a  loatlwome  weed,  sway.  study,  and  is  usually  attended  with  worse  CBa» 

On  the  contrary  she  who  has  observed  the  timely  S"?^^'. '?  ,?^  "^f.  *  repulse.  During  thtort- 
cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  >gl»t  of  intellecte.  the  patient  la  extremdy  a|itjl 
modesty,  will  now  flourish  like  "a  rose  in  June,"  ^^^®  "  ***«  most  witty  paaaion  in  iiatare,tooir 
wiUi  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  about  ?  ^T  ^"^  ^l^'^'  °iT  »"^  **>«»»  VX  ^^ 
her.  I  must,  however,  desire  thcRc  last  to  consi- ,  "ounsh,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress,  and  » 
der,  how  shameful  it  would  l>e  for  a  general,  who  i  ^"'^""JT/  stumbles  upon  Uiat  monsrd  M 
has  made  a  miccessful  campaign,  to  be  surprised  I '^'^'^  ^^J^i^  *"  Miltonic)  kind  efwitf* 
in  his  winter  quarters.  It  would  Ikj  no  leM  dis-  '^?J^  ^"°®**  ^t  ?y"m  ^^  ^'*»]^  «*  *»  ??^ 
honorable  for  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other  month  \'!^Ji^  ^  consult J)r.  T— _  W__(wfcM 
of  the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  the  pains  to  pre-  \^^}''K'^  ^^7  able  proiector.  and  whoasiy«W 
lerve  m  May.  ^      |of  divinity  and  spiritual  loechanica  obtaioivaj 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  '  ""^^  *J"?I!»  the  letter  pjut  of  our  nnder  (pe^ 
aupply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence  '  t  ^  whether  a  general  intemurriage.  emM 
beauty  U  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible :  1 7  P«"l»wnent,  between  this  aiaterhood  of  *• 
good  l>reeding  degenerates  into  wantonneis,  and  ^^lT!i*^°'l®'  """^  ft*  fraternity  of  the  peoih 
wit  into  impudence.  It  is  observed,  that  all  l^~f^.  Q"*^«™' 7?"^!"*^^  ^*  ^**7..*r*?S 
the  virtues  are  represented  by  both  painters  and  !  expedient,  and  abate  the  overflow  of  h^t  wM 
statuaries  under  female  Aapw ;  but  iPany  one  of  i  »*^">«*  ^*^  ^«"  "^  powerfuUj.  that  it  -^ 

them  haa  a  more  particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  j 

modeity.    I  shall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to  guard  |  *  Tbe  itadtnts  of  St  John's  GsUifiL 
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tiieir  eyes,  and  danoes  Uiem  into  a  thousand  va-  able  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  sach  an  indo- 
gariee  of  error  and  enthusiasm.  These  reflections  lent  happiness,  such  an  indifference  to  mankind, 
may  impart  some  light  toward  a  discovery  of  the  as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  place  their  wisdom, 
origin  of  punning  among  us,  and  the  foundation  As  love  is  the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  ia 
of  Its  prevailing  so  lon^  in  this  famous  body,  nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree  of  sor- 
It  is  notorious,  from  the  instance  under  consider-  row.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish, 
ation,  that  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  use  of  as  well  as  generous  sympathy,  that  knits  man- 
brown  jtigs,  muddy  belch,  and  the  fumes  of  a  cer-  kind  together,  and  blends  them  in  the  same  com- 
tain  memorable  place  of  rendezvous  with  us  at  mon  lot. 

meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Staincoat  Hole :  for  Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoria 
the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  or  poetry  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if* 
eomet,  predominates  least  about  the  fire,  but  re-  possible  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  endea- 
■ides  behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle  rors  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none  there- 
aboye-mentioned.  Beside,  it  is  further  omerv-  fore  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  in- 
able,  that  the  delicate  spirits  among  us,  who  de-  dite  their  own  sufierings.  Grief  has  a  natural 
Glare  against  these  nauseous  proceraings,  sip  tea,  eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more 
and  put  ifp  for  critic  and  amuur,  profess  likewise  moving  sentiments  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
an  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the  ancient  in-  finest  imagination.  Nature  on  this  occasion  die- 
Docent  diversion  of  this  society.  After  all,  Sir,  tates  a  thousand  passionate  things  which  cannot 
though  it  may  appear  something  absurd  that  I  be  supplied  by  art 

seem  to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or 

tor  punning  (you  who  have  justified  your  censures  sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories 

of  tne  practice  in  a  set  dissertation  upon  that  sub-  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 

feet*)  yet  I  am  confident  you  will  tnink  itabun-  reader  than  the  tnoBi  labored  strokes  in  a  well- 
dani  ■ 


itly  atoned  for  by  observing,  that  this  humbler  written  tragedy.    Truth  and  matter  of  fact 

exercise  may  be  as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  the  person  actually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom 

fh>m  any  innovating  schemes  and  hypotheses  in  fiction  places  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 

wit,  as  dwelling   upon    honest   orthodox  logic  other.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 

would  be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  relision.  ancient  or  modem  story  more  affecting  than  a 

Had    Mr.  W n'sf  researches   been    connned  letter  of  Ann  of  Boulogne,  wife  to  King  Henry 

within   the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Orackenthorp,  the   Eifj^hth,   and    mother   to    Queen  Elisabeth, 

that  learned  newsmonger  might  have  acquiesced  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  at 

in  what  the  holy  oracles  pronounced  upon  the  de-  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Inge,  like  other  Christians ;  and  had  the  surprising  Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her 


perlative  genius),  and    now  and  then  penning    woman,  and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  <|u< 
a  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead  of  inditing  odes  ana    I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  this  princess 
sonnets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bon  goiU  in  the  pit    was  then  under  prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the 


it 
it 


mg 

I  am.  Sir,  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  actual  crime  in 

Your  yery  humble  Servant,  Ann  of  Boulogne. 

"  Pwaa  na  Quim."  ^^  ^^^  BoUyn'i  Uui  Letter  to  JRii^  Henrf. 

"  Sia,  Cotton  Lib.  Otho.  C.  10. 

Ko.  397.1    THURSDAY,  JUNE  5,  1712.  "  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprison- 

^^  roent,  are  things  so  stranm  unto  me,  as  what  to 

nummt          'olSL^KtoSirSy  S3S  "vtWa,  OX  what  to  excuse,  f  am  altogether  ignorant 

vnn,  mwm.  ziu,  hd.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess 

H«r  gikf  la^lrwl  hn  then  with  «1oqQ«iiM.  ^  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favor),  by  such  a  one. 

An  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  ^^o™  yo«  ^^«»o^  ^  be  mine  ancient  professed  ene- 

in  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise  ^n  so  '?J»  I  no  sooner  received  this  message  by  him, 

mu^i  as  to  pity  the  afiiictions  of  another.    "  If  ^^^^  I  rightly  conceived  your  m^^ng;  and  if,aa 

thou  seest  thy  fViend  in  trouble,"  says  Epictetus,  70«  »/'  confMSing  a  truth  indeed  may  Procw 

"  thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  soniw,  uid  con-  myeafety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty 

dole  with  him,  but  Uke  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  perform  your  command.                    .       ,i.  , 

not  real."    The  more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not  "  B"^/«'  °,f  7^^'  ^^^V?^l^'  ^^'''" 

comply  so  far  as  to  2iow  even  such  outward  poor  wife  wiU  ever  6e  brought  to  scknowledge  u 

u>p^nce  of  grief;  but,  when  one  told  them  of  fault  wheie  not  so  much  as  a  Oiought  thereof  nre- 

ninnlamity  that  had  befallen  eyen  the  nearest  ced«*     ^nd  to  speak  a  truth    never  prince  had 

of  their  accmaintance,  would  immediately  reply,  r>^«  T**  ^*'^"^i°  ^  ^^^1*^^  ^?  •^}  t™  »«bo^ 

isthat  to  me?"    If  you  aggravated  tifie  tion.  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn: 

;ances  of  the  affliction,  and!lhowed  how  ^»th  which  name  »nd  place  I  could  willinijly  have 


bvt  has  som^hinf  in  it  more  pleasing  and- agreed  o/  my  preferment  being  on  no  sorer  fo«nd«^ 

vm  MMmm  •viwi.mu.b  *"  •*  "»»»«  I'tw-t-B  -"^  -B  ^^^        ,.  ^ng^>^  fancy,  the  least  alteraUon  I  knew 

^ ^^  ^^  ^j  aufficient  to  draw  that  f<^^  to  some 

•  BM8pitt.MaCL  t]fr.WhMon.  other  aulgect.    Yon  haye  choeen  me  ftom a  Ww 
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flttete  to  be  yt>ar  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond 
my  desert  or  desire.  If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honor,  good  your  j^race,  let  not  any  light 
fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
youi-  princely  favor  from  me;  neither  let  that  stain, 
Ihat  unwortny  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  toward 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  u  blot  on  your 
most  dutifiil  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your 
dauffhter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a 
Imwful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as 
'my  accusers  and  judges  ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an 
open  trial,  for  my  tnith  shall  fear  no  open  shame; 
then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocency  cleared, 
your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  igno- 
miny and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my 
guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God 
or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be 
freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offense 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty 
both  before  Goa  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that 
party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose 
nmme  I  could  some  jg^od  while  since  have  pointed 
nnto,  your  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspi- 
eion  tnereifi. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me, 
•nd  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slan- 
der, must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired 
happiness;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  par- 
don y9ur  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  ene- 
mies, the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will 
Dot  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment- 
Mat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  snortly  ap- 
pear, and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatso- 
ever the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence 
shall  be  openly  known,  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  bo,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displea- 
■ure,  ana  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls 
of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  1  understand) 
•re  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake. 
If  ever  I  have  found  favor  in  your  sight,  if  ever 
the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in 
your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I 
will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further, 
with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have 
your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you 
in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in 
.the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May  ; 

"  Your  most  loyal,  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L.  "  Ajtn  Boletn." 
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loMnire  imupm  oerto  ntiione  modoque. 

Uoft.  2  Sat.  ill,  2T1. 

You'd  be  s  ibol 
tVNth  ttt  Aod  wMom,  and  be  mad  by  rule. — Cuuccn. 

Orirniio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction 
in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten 
months  last  past,  and  wrote  to  each  other  for  gal- 
lantry-sake under  those  feigned  names  ;  Mr.  Such- 
a^one  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of 
raising  the  soul  out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and 
passages  of  life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes 
the  life  of  the  enamored  so  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  ever  since  the  beau- 
teous Cecilia  has  made  such  a  figure  as  she  now 
does  in  the  circle  of  charming  women,  Cynthio 
has  becm  secretly  one  of  her  adorers.  Lntitia  has 
been  the  finest  woman  in  town  these  three  months, 
and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  the  part  of  a  lover 
very  awkwardly  in  the  presence  or  Flavia.  Fla- 
▼ia  haa  been  too  blind  towaid  him,  and  has  too 


sincere  a  heart  of  her  own  to  obserre  a  thounnd 
things  which  would  have  discoyered  this  change 
of  mmd  to  any  one  less  ennged  than  ahe  wai. 
Cynthio  was  musing  yesterc&y  in  the  piazza  in 
Co  vent-garden,  and  was  saying  to  himaeif  that  he 
was  a  very  ill  man  to  go  on  in  vi siting  and  pro- 
fessing love  to  Flavia,  when  his  heart  was  en- 
thralled to  another.  "  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am 
not  constant  to  Flavia;  but  it  would  be  stiU  a 
greater  crime,  since  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her, 
to  profess  that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with  the 
coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  on  after  nur 
ria^,  is  ruining  one  s  self  with  one's  eyes  omb; 
beside,  it  is  really  doins  her  an  injare."  Tfcii 
last  consideration  forsootn,  of  injuring  ner  in  po* 
sistine,  made  him  resolve  to  break  ofi^  upon  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  of  making  her  aogiy. 
When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw  Robin  tie 
porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-house,  passing 
by.  Robin,  you  must  know,  is  the  best  man  in 
town  for  carrying  a  billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thia 
body,  swift  step,  demure  looks,  suflKcient  sense, 
and  knows  the  town.  This  man  carried  Cynthio'e 
first  letter  to  Flavia,  and,  by  frequent  yisits  enei 
since,  is  well  known  to  her.  The  fellow  ooven 
his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  messaaes  with 
the  most  exquisite  low  humor  ima^nahle.  Tkt 
first  he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complain- 
ing to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  chiidrea; 
and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter,  which  he  vu 
sure  there  was  no  harm  in,  but  rather  loye,  hii  h- 
mily  must  eo  supperless  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman 
would  pay  him  according  as  he  did  his  baainesL 
Robin,  therefore,  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of,  and  ^ve  him  orders  to  wait  before  Flavia*! 
door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her,  and  aaksd 
whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  passed  by,  he  should 
at  first  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  bnt  upon  imports 
nity  confess  it.  There  needed  not  much  smch 
into  that  part  of  the  town,  to  find  a  well-dresMd 
hussy  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  desijgned  her. 
As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  postecC  he  drors 
by  Flavia's  lodging  in  a  hackney-coach  and  a 
woman  in  it.  Iu>bin  was  at  the  door  talking  with 
Flavia's  maid,  and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  guiss  u 
surprised,  and  hid  his  associate.  The  report  of 
this  circumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs,  and  Rohia 
could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman  favored*  kie 
master;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  sure  the  lady  wm 
but  his  cousin  whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him,  ad- 
ding that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  ndatioa,  be- 
cause they  made  her  wait  one  morning  till  he  w 
awake.  Flavia  immediatly  wrote  the  fbUowiof 
epistle,  which  Robin  brought  to  Will's  >— 

"Sia,  Jane  4, 1719L 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falsest  of  miB- 
kind;  my  maid  as  well  as  the  bearer  saw  you. 

"  The  injured  FiAVu." 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  mkd 
Robin  how  she  looked,  and  what  s^  said  at  tk 
deliveiT  of  it.  Robin  said  she  spoke  abort  to  him. 
:  and  called  him  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  k^ 
j  to  him,  and  bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world 
j  go  out  of  her  sight :  but  the  maid  followed,  w^ 
'  bid  him  bring  an  answer.      "> 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows  :— 

"June  4,  Three  afternoon,  ITli 

"  Madam, 

"  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have  sesn  mi 
very  often  is  very  certain;  but  I  desire  to  knov, 
being  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  mcaos 
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i  Tain  to  deiqr  it'    I  thall  stay  here  all  make  it  a  rmrj  hard  part  to  behaTo  aa  beeooMa 

ig.  your  homlile  aUve»                          "  Othibio.'* 

"  ^^'^  •°*'«^  Of  imno."  ^y^  ^,^.p^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^ 

I  aa  Robin  airired  with  thia,  PUria  an-  „  j^  Wau^oan, 

"FlaFia  and  Oynthio  are  no  more.    I  reUom 

rvTHio,  yon  from  the  hard  part  of  whioh  yon  eomplain« 

I  valked  a  torn  or  two  in  my  antecham-  and  baniah  you  from  my  eight  fnerer. 

[  wrote  to  ^o,  and  have  raeoTered  my-  m  j^hh  Hbast." 

an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  _  ,           ,                                                    * 

I,  and  deaire  you  would  come  to  me  im-  Bobm  had  a  crown  for  hia  aftemooD's  work; 

to  laugh  off  a  jealouay  that  you  and  a  *>^  this  is  published  to  admoniah  Cecilia  to 

f  the  town  went  by  in  a  hackney-coach  »Tenge  the  injury  done  to  FlaTia.— T. 

ro.  

am  your  moat  humble  Berrant,  ^~"'~~ 
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not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio  .  ^  .    ^ 

•n  the  misapprehension  you  must  have  ^*  »«»^  ^  «»•  *«»*^  de«Miderei-PiM.  UL  It,  S8. 

tr,  when  you  wrote,  for  want  of  hearing  None,  nont  dMoeada  Into  hlBMlf  to  find 

circumstance:"  *^^  feent  impexftctlou  of  bli  mind.— -Sktmbi. 

same  beck  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio  HTrocmnr  at  the  fashionsble  end  of  the  town  la 

▼err  diflfierent  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The 
...  -  ..  ,  modish  hypocrite  enoeaTors  to  appear  more  ▼!• 
[alf-an-hour  six  minutes  after  three,  cious  than  he  really  is.  the  other  kind  of  hypo- 
June  4,  Will's  Cofiiee-house.  crite  more  rirtuous.  The  former  is  afrf|d  of  every- 
eotain  I  went  by  your  lodging  with  a  thinp  that  has  the  show  of  rdigion  in  it,  and 
san  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  would  be  thought  enm^cd  in  many  criminal  sal- 
lie  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty  lantriesand  amoun  which  he  is  not  guilty  o£  The 
Oman.  But  your  startling  manner  of  latter  assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  coven  a 
ad  owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  multitude  of  vicee  under  a  seeming  religious  de- 
much  as  to  open  my  letter,  haa  in  it  portment  .  i..  j  r  v  v  u 
Lvery  unaccountable,  and  alarms  one  R**^  there  is  another  kind  or  hynocnsy,  which 
\d  thoughts  of  passing  his  days  with  differs  from  both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to 

I I  am  bom  to  admire  you  with  all  your  «n*he  the  subjeetof  this  paper,  I  mean  that  hypo- 
iong.  crisT,  by  which  a  man  does  not  onW  deceive  the 

M  Cthtbio."  world,  but  very  often  imposea  on  himself;  that 

.,,,,.  hypocrisy  which  conceals  nis  own  heart  from  him, 

•an  back  and  brought  for  answer:  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than 

Sir,  there  are  at  WilVa  Coflfee-honae  six  he  really  la,  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or 

liter  three,  June  4 ;  one  that  has   had  mistake  even  hia  vices  for  yirtues.    It  is  this  fistal 

and  all  my  little  imperfections.    Sir,  hypocrisy,  and  self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notiee 

me  immediately,  or  I  shall  determine  of  m  those  words,  "  Who  can  understand  hia  «r- 

'  perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you.  rent  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  Amlta." 

<«  jfu^YiA  "  If  the  open  {trofeasors  of  impiety  deserve  tha 
utmost  application  and  endeavors  of  moral  wri- 

{ave  an  account  that  she  looked  exces-  ters  to  recover  them  Arom  vice  and  folly,  how 

f  when  she  gave  him  the  letter;  and  that  much  more  mar  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and 

tier,  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  compassion,  wnoare  walking  in  the  paUis  of  death, 

the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  wrote  two  while  they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course 

rords  on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  of  virtue!     I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  lay 

his.  down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those  vicea 

e  plot  thickened  so  well,  aa  that  Oynthio  that  lurk  in  the  secret  comera  of  the  soul,  and  to 

ad  not  much  more  to  do,  to  accomplish  show  my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may 

)coiicilably  banished;  he  wrote,  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  him- 
self.   The  usual  means  prescribed  for  this  por- 

^           .   ,.      .     .           .    „          ,  pose  are,  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which 

B  that  preiudice  in  favor  of  all  you  do,  ^re  Laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and 

not  possible  for  you  to  detennine  upon  to  compare  our  Uvea  with  the  life  of  that  person 

not  be  very  pleasing  to  ^ho  acted  up  to  the  porfection  of  human  nature, 

"Tour  obedient  Servant,  ^nd  is  the  standing  example,  as  well  as  the  great 

"  Cthtbio."  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doo- 

..  .i^i:.^.^  -  A  ♦!.« ^ I   •  trines.    Though  these  two  heada  cannot  be  too 

IL  tlill!?'  ;i  i^  ""^"  T^t^med,  m  „^^  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention  them, 

7n  than  two  seconds.  ^^^  ^^^  haveWi  handled  by  many  great  and 

eminent  writers. 

«me  to  this?    You  never  loved  me,  and  J  "^^^^  therefore  propoae  the  foUowiMr  meUi- 

ire  vou  were  with  is  the  properest  person  <>?8  ^  ^«  consideration  of  such  ss  would  find  wA 

associate.    I  despise  you,  and  hope  I  ^«»''  ^^  ^^^'  "^  ™*k«  ■  *™«  estimate  of 

1  hate  you  as  a  villain  to  themaelvea  i—    ,        ,_    .               . .         ,,  _,. 

..  rpv     -«j  I        w-         *»  In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  wlwl 

The  credulous  Flavia."  ^  ^j^  charactere  which  they  bear  among  their 

ran  baek  with:  enemies.    Our  friends  very  often  flatter  na,  aa 

much  as  our  own  hearta.  They  either  do  not  see  o« 

faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by 

ersduli^  when  you  are  to  gain  your  their  representations,  after  such  a  manner  that  we 

d  suspicion  when  you  fsar  to  loae  it»  think  thsas  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notioa  oL    Aia 
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■dTormry,  an  the  contruy,  makes  a  stricter  search 
into  us,  discorers  everj  flaw  and  imperfectiun  in 
our  tempers;  and  though  his  malice  may  set  them 
in  too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground 
for  what  it  advances.  A  friend  ezag^rates  a 
man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A 
wise  roan  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  one,  and  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man 
may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and  among  the  good 
fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that 
by  the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see 
the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to 
several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  con- 
versations, which  we  should  not  have  observed 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand 
how  far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approba- 
tions which  the  world  bestow  upon  us ;  wiiether 
the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable 
tod  worthy  motives;  and  now  far  we  are  really 
possessed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
amon^  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a 
reflection  p  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  our- 
■dvee  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  our- 
selves in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues 
we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature :  and  such 
we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as 
ourselves.  We  should  always  act  with  great  cau- 
tiousness and  circumspection  in  points  where  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  be  Deceived.  Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party 
or  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce 
infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and  arc  highly 
erimiual  in  their  own  nature;  and  yet  how  many 
persons  eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous 
and  absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in 
their  minds  under  the  color  of  virtues !  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any  party 
so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it 
in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of 
those  actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, favorite  passions,  particular  education,  or 
whatever  promotes  our  worldly  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, in  these  and  the  Iikc  cases,  a  man's 
judgment  is  easiljf  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias 
bung  upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  un^ardcd  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousana  errors  and  secret  faults  find  ad- 
mission, without  beine  observed  or  taken  notice 
of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect  those  actions  to 
which  he  is  directed  by  something  beside  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  conceolod  evil  in  every 
resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it 
is  confonnablc  to  his  particular  temper,  his  age, 
or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favors  his  pleasure  or 
hisprofit. 

Tliere  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us 
than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thought^*,  and  ex- 
amine all  these  dark  rocesHcs  of  the  mind,  if  we 
should  establish  our  .souls  in  such  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that 
great  day  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice. 

1  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing  that 
the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken 


'  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiring  the  world,  and  thii 
of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wott> 
derfui  beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
psalm.  The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy 
IB  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on  God  s  omu- 
science  and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  is 
as  noble  strains  of  poetry  as  anyother  1  ever  wd 
with,  either  sacred  or  profane.  The  other  kind  of 
hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives  himself,  isit- 
ti mated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  Pulmiit 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hesiti 
in  that  emphatieal  petition, "  Try  me,  O  Ood  1  sad 
seek  the  ground  of  my  heart :  prove  me,  and  en* 
mine  my  thoughts.  Look  wAl  if  there  be  say 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  wif 
everlasting." — L. 
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There*!  s  make  in  the  gnee. — EsrouSB  Paov: 
It  should,  methinks,  preserre  modesty  and  ill 
interests  in  the  world,  tnat  the  transgression  ol 
it  always  creates  offense;  and  the  yeij  purpoM 
of  wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carnage  whidi 
has  in  it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear 
and  reluctance  are  quite  eztin^ished  in  an  ob- 
ject which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  wit 
said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  sge, 

Sedlev*  haa  ttist  preTalUnf  gntle  mat 
Whim  can  with  s  refbtlen  cfasrm  fanpart 
The  loofiefii  wiehee  to  the  diseteet  iMurt; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  anch  a  llva^ 
Between  declining  Tirtae  and  deatra. 
That  the  poor  ranquiah'd  maid  diaaolves  awaj 
In  dreanu  all  night^  in  aigfaa  and  taan  nil  daj. 

This  prevailine  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  eon- 

plaisance,  courtsoip,  aud  artful  conformity  to  tht 

modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.     Rusticity,  brand 

expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend  those  of 

education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odioos  to 

all  who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  regard.    Itil 

in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  oid> 

ered  in  the  description  which  Antony  makes,  ii 

the  dialogue  between  him  and  Dolabeua,  of  Oiss* 

patra  in  her  barge. 

Her  galley  down  the  riWor  Odnot  row*d; 

The  tackling  sOk,  the  streamers  wnv'd  with  goM 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  p«urpla  nUa; 

Her  nymphs,  like  NereUa,  round  h«r  «oach  wwapl«Mt 

Where  she,  another  searhom  Yenna,  lay ; 

She  lay,  and  leanM  her  cheek  upon  her  hsDd, 

And  cast  a  look  so  langulshingly  sweet, 

As  if;  secure  of  all  htfiolders'  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  oookl  take  them.    Bojs,  IBm  CnUib 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  wind 

That  play'd  about  her  ftce;  but  if  sha  amilVI, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaae  abroad. 

That  men's  denring  eves  were  aerer  wcaxWU 

But  hung  upon  the  opject.    To  aoft  flutaa 

The  silver  oars  kept  time :  and  whOa  tli«r  pbj^ 

The  hearing  gare  new  pleasure  to  the  signt; 

And  both  to  thought f 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  theob- 

iccts  presented,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  that  ii 

luscious,  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  this 

that  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  off  to  advantsgf. 

The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of 

modesty,  appears  in  the  following  passage  in  est 

of  Mr.  rhillips'  pastorals : 

Breathe  soft;  ye  winds!  ye  waterv,  gently  flow! 
Shield  her,  ye  trees!  ye  flowera,  around  her  growl 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by] 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  doea  Ha. 

*  Sedley  (Sir  Cha.),  a  writer  of  vervea  in  the  rnffs  af 
Charlcfl  II,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fkTorite.  The  aot^ 
man's  verses  quoted  here  allude,  it  ban  baea  saM.  not  ts  8r 
Charles  Sedley 's  writings,  but  to  his  personal  address:  i* 
wc  are  tokl  that,  by  studving  human  nature,  he  had  acqalrrf 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  making  hlmssTf  i 
particularly  to  the  ladies. 

fDryden's  **  All  for  Love,"  act  UL 


THS  gPSOTATOB. 


Dtrin  It  Mfrwlad  when  there  is  a  tendenian  or 
admiration  exprened  which  partakes  the  passion. 
Lieentioas  language  has  sometiiing  brutal  in  it, 
wbieh  disgraoea  humanitj,  and  leaves  us  in  the 
eondition  of  the  savagea  in  the  field.  But  it  may 
be  asked.  To  what  aKMd  use  can  tend  a  discourse 
of  this  Vind  at  allT  It  is  to  alarm  chaste  ears 
i^iaiast  such  as  hsTe,  what  is  abo?e  called,  the 
"  pverailing  gentle  art."  Masters  of  that  talent 
an  capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a 
d^neas,  and  something  so  distant  from  the  secret 
porpooe  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the 
anguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness,  which 
glows  too  insensiblY  to  be  resisted.  Much  care 
and  concern  for  the  lady 'a  wdfare,  to  seem  afraid 
leat  she  should  be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which 
■orrounds  her,  and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind 
looks,  and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  "  sh/' 
or  an  "  oh,"  at  some  fittle  hassrd  in  moving  or 
making  a  step,  than  in  anjr  direct  profession  of 
loye,  are  the  me^ods  of  skillful  admirers.  They 
are  honest  arts  when  their  purpose  is  such,  but  in- 
famous when  misapplied.  It  is  certain  that  many 
a  young  woman  in  thia  town  has  had  her  heart 
imoorerably  won,  by  men  who  have  not  made 
one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers,  though  the 
ftmales  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  I  have 
often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female  readers, 
^ven  tLem  warning  against  agreeable  company 
of  the  other  sex,  except  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  their  characters.  Women  may  disguise  it  if 
they  think  fit;  and  the  more  to  do  it,  they  may  be 
mngry  at  me  for  saying  it ;  but  I  say  it  is  natural 
to  tliem,  that  they  nave  no  manner  of  approbation 
of  men,  without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this 
raaaon  he  is  dangerous  to  he  entertained  as  a  friend 
or  a  visitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  emi- 
nent esteem  or  obeervation,  though  it  be  never  so 
lomote  from  pretensions  as  a  lover.  If  a  man'a 
haart  has  not  the  abhorrence  of  any  treacherous 
design,  he  may  easily  improve  approbation  into 
kindness,  and  xindnifss  into  passion.  There  may 
possibly  be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it  is  all 
friendship;  and  yet  the^  may  be  as  fond  as  shep* 
herd  and  shepherdess  m  a  pastoral,  but  still  tne 
nymph  and  tne  swain  may  be  to  each  other,  no 
othar,  I  warrant  yon,  than  Pylades  and  Orestes. 

WImb  Jjoef  deekt  with  flowers  b«r  iwelliiig  breMt, 
AbA  <m  bar  elbow  leuie,  dtaeemUInf  rest; 
UaeMe  to  refrain  mj  medding  mind, 
NorilM^p nor pe«tare  worth  mjeerelflftd. 


OlDee  Delia  depi,  on  eeij  aoa  recUn'd, 
Her  lo?ely  Umbe  half  bare,  and  rode  the  wind; 
I  tmoBHtn  hn  eonta,  and  atole  a  dent  kiai; 
0— lin  —,  abephwda,  if  I  dU  aaiaa. 

Soch  good  oflloes  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
make  np  the  amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man 
and  woman. 

It  ia  the  permission  of  such  intercourse  that 
■sakes  a  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  after  the  disappointment  of  four  or  five 
passions  which  she  has  successively  had  for  dif- 
uireut  men,  before  she  is  prudentially  j^iven  to 
him  for  whom  she  has  ncitlicr  love  nor  friendship. 
For  what  should  a jpoiir  creature  do  that  has  lost 
all  her  friends?  There's  Marinet  the  agreeable, 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  friendship  for  Lord 
Welford,  which  had  like  to  break  her  heart :  then 
she  had  so  great  a  friendship  for  Colonel  Hardy, 
that  she  could  not  endure  any  woman  else  should 
do  anything  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal 
have  Men  the  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
Callen  out,  and  their  resentments  are  more  keen 
than  ever  those  of  other  men  can  possibly  be :  bat 


in  this  it  happana,  anfertmiaftely,  that  aa  iStmn 
ought  to  be  notninff  concealed  from  one  fkiend  to 
another,  the  fnenos  of  diflferent  sexes  veiy  often 
find  fatal  elBficta  from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as  much 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shun  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible; 
and  muat  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonio 
love :  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  my  fair  readera  a  caution  against  it,  having, 
to  my  mat  conoem,  observed  the  waist  of  a  Fla- 
tonist  lately  aw^  to  a  roundness  whiah  is  incon- 
aiatent  with  that  philoaophy. — T. 


Ko.  401.]    TUESDAY,  JUNE  10, 1712. 

In  amora  bae  omnia  inaont  vitia:  iajwia, 

flnmlrionaa,  infmtii****,  Indnrtatt, 

Belfam,pex  numua. —  Tb. Ion. aei i,  aou L 

U  ia  the  0M>riekraa  atate  of  lore,  to  be  attended  with  b^^- 
rtoa,  anaprinna,  enmiHee,  tmeaa,  qnarrding^  and 


I  SHALL  publish  for  the  entertainment  of  thia 
day,  an  oda  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  just 
received  from  one  of  my  female  correspondents. 

"Ma.  SpaoTAXoa, 

"  Since  you  have  often  coniesaed  that  yoa^aro 
not  disj^eased  your  papers  should  sometimea 
convey  the  complaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  eaeh 
other,  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  favor  one  who  gives 
you  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reformation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
happy  influence  your  labors  have  had  ovor  the 
most  incorrigible  part  of  the  most  incorrigible 
sez.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  spe- 
cies of  women,  whom  you  have  often  character- 
ised under  the  name  of  'Jilts,'  and  that  I  send 
Jou  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penanee  for 
aviug  so  long  continued  in  a  known  error,  aa  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  party  ofBended.  I  the  rather 
choose  this  way,  because  it  in  some  measuro  an- 
awera  the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach 
between  ua  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  fotter  he  sent  me  the  next  day  alter 
I  had  discarded  him;  which  I  thought  fit  to  send 
you  a  copy  of,  that  you  might  the  better  know  the 
whole  case. 

"  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  beforo  I 
jilted  him,  there  had  been  the  ffreateat  intimacy 
oetween  us  for  a  year  and  a  halt  together,  during 
all  which  time  I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  in- 
dulged his  flame.  I  leave  you  to  guess,  after  this, 
what  must  be  his  surprise,  when  upon  his  press- 
ing for  my  full  consent  one  day,  I  told  aim  I 
wondered  what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had 
ever  any  place  in  my  affiectiona.  His  own  sex 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good  breeding.  His 
person  is  such  as  might,  without  vanity,  make 
nim  believe  himself  not  inci^Mble  of  being  be- 
loved. Our  fortunes,  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice 
scale  of  interest,  are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by 
the  way  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him ; 
and  I  had  Uio  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  believe 
that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most  violent  who 
could  offer  me  the  largest  settlement.  I  have 
since  chsnged  my  opinion,  and  have  endeavored 
to  let  him  know  so  much  bv  several  letters,  but 
the  barbarous  man  has  refused  them  all ;  so  that  I 
have  no  way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your 
assistance.  If  we  can  bring  nim  about  once  more. 
I  promise  to  send  yon  all  ^ves  and  favors,  ana 


4M 


THX  aPXOTATOR. 


■ludl  desirt  the  (kvor  of  Sir  Roger  and  jovMlf 
10  ttand  u  godfatben.  to  mj  firit  bgj. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Tour  moit  obedient,  humblt  Servant, 


<i 


«f 


PfeOAJipsa  TO  AMoan. 


"  I  AM  to  aurimied  at  the  qneetioo  joo  were 
piciaifiil  to  aak  me  yeeterdaj,  that  I  am  etill  at  a 
loee  what  to  tay  to  it  At  leait  mj  answer 
vonld  be  too  long  to  trouble  yoa  with,  aa  it 
would  come  from  a  person,  who  it  seems  is  so 
wmrj  indiflinwit  to  yoa.  Instead  of  it,  I  ahall 
only  recommend  to  your  eoaaiderBtion,  the  opin- 
ion of  one  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I 
have  often  heard  you  say  are  extremely  jast.  '  A 
generous  and  constant  passion,'  says  your  farorite 
author,  '  in  an  agreeable  loyer,  where  there  is  not 
too  great  a  disparity  in  their  circumstances,  is  the 
greatest  bleecins  tliat  can  befall  a  person  beloved ; 
and,  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhapa  never 
be  found  in  another.' 

"  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
•hortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenor 
is  at  present ;  since,  whenever  my  fortoae  shall 
aaoeea  his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your 
ptflaion  would  if.crease  accordingly. 

"  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that 
time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have 
been  employed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  ad- 
vantage in  other  pursuits.  I  shafl  therefore  tske 
the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  however  harsh  it  may 
aonnd  in'a  lady^  ears,  that  though  your  love-nt 
should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  con- 
trive a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  public,  aa  they  are  aiready^ipprised 
of  the  manner  with  which  you  have  txiJktBd  me, 
you  ahall  never  more  see 

"  Pbilamdie." 


<f 


SlE, 


"  AMoan  TO  Pbilahdi 


"  Upoiv  reflection,  I  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that, 
though  tne  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary 
to  that  decorum  usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet 
I  purposely  break  through  all  rules,  that  my 
repentance  may  in  sonic  measure  equal  my  crime. 
I  assure  you,  tnat  in  my  present  hopes  of  recover- 
ing you,  1  look  upon  Antenor's  estate  with  con- 
tempt. The  fop  was  here  yesterday  in  a  gilt 
chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I  refusea  to  see  him. 
Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes  after  what  has 
paased,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  amidst  all  their  con- 
fusion, you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness  in 
mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who  love.    I 

shall  be  all  this  month  at  Lady  D 's  in  the 

country ;  but  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  gardens, 
without  Philander,  afford  no  pleasures  to  the  un- 
happy 


AMoaxT. 


"  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub- 
lish this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at 
all  of  the  death  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Qlouces- 
terahire." — ^X. 


Ko.  402.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE   11,  1712. 


I|»e  lital  tandit  Spectator 


etqiue 


8«Bt  hj  the  Spcfllator  to  hlmMlf. 


Hob.  An  Poet  181. 


Wiai  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  re- 
ceive from  diflbrent  hands,  and  persons  of  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  quality,  the  very  men-  ^ 

tion  ot  them,  without  refiectiona  on  the  several  |  another.  Hycircumstancea  ara  aa  follow:  Thsie 


subjects,  would  raiae  all  tke  jmmiau  wUdkcn 
be  felt  by  human  minda.  Aa  inatincw  of  tUi^X 
•hall  give  you  two  or  thne  IsUon ;  tha  writaif 
which  can  liave  no  reeourae  to  any  lapl  pow  it 
rsdresa,  and  seem  to  have  writteii  nibs  to  «■! 
their  sorrow  than  to  veeeive  conaniation, 

"  Ma.  SraoTATOa, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  of  beanij  and  fid^ 
and  suitably  married  to  a  ipendanian  wha  iilM 
on  me.  But  thia  peraoo  of  aaine  ia  tfaa  ohJHl  4 
an  unjust  passion  m  a  nobleman  ^riw  ia  vaji». 
timate  witA  my  husband.  Thia  friandahin  gpai 
him  very  easy  access,  and  freoiuBt  t[  f  i  if iriUi 
of  entertaining  ma  apart.  Mj  haait  ia  ia  tt| 
tttmoat  an^uiah,  ana  mj  lisce  ia  cafveni  om 
with  confusion,  when  I  impnit  to  yon  anattMrdl» 
cunntance,  wluch  is,  that  ny  mothar,  the  mA 
mevoena^  of  all  women,  ia  ^ned  hf  Ais  Urn 
friend  or  my  husband  to  aolicifc  ma  nr  hhi.  I 
am  frequentty  chid  by  tha  poor  balieyiiv  mi 
my  husband,  for  showing  an  fmpatiwica  aC  Ik 
friend's  company;  and  I  am  nevv  nlon 
mother  but  sne  tells  me  atoriea  of  tho 
ary  part  of  the  world,  and  anGh-a-ona,  and  i 
one,  who  are  gnilty  of  aa  mach  aa  riia  adyn 
to.  She  lau^ia  at  my  aatonishmont;  and 
to  hint  to  me.  thai,  as  virtaona  aa  aha  alwi 
peared,  I  am  not  the  daoghtar  of  bar  hi 
it  is  possible  that  printing  thia  letter  may 
me  from  the  unnatural  imporUmitr  of  onr  ■olhi^ 
and  the  perfidious  eourtahip  of  nr  Mtalh 
friend.  I  have  an  unfeigned  lore  oi  nitasb  ■! 
am  resolved  to  preserve  my  innooenoe.  TWi^ 
way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fiatal  cmmfamm 
of  the  discoveiy  of  this  matter  ia  to  fly  awyfcp 
ever,  which  I  must  do  to  avoid  m/  ho^bmlh 
fatal  resentment  against  the  man  who  ntfiptitl 
abuae  him,  and  tM  ahame  of  expoainff  a  naiHI  II 


infamy.    The  persons  coneemed  wiu  knew 
circumstances  relate  to  them;  and  tlMniglilhii^ 
ffard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have  aome  hipip 
from  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading  Ail  h 

tour  paper;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  yH 
ave  any  compassion  for  injured  viitoe. 

*'  Ma  QnoTATOtL, 

"  I  am  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  mariftilil 
am  fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  Itijd 
her  acquaintance,  who  is  eoing  to  be  married  Its 
gentlemen  who  deserves  her.    I  am  in  atratit' 


fating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  mafeM  wj 
concurrence  in  this  matter  neceaaair;  botlhin 
so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy  riae  u  me  wha  I 


consider  his  future  happineaa,  that  agaiait  il 
reason,  equity,  and  common  juatiee,  l  am  fitf 
playing  mean  tricks  to  suspend  tha  nnptiala  I 
nave  no  manner  of  hopes  for  myaelf :  Emilia  Civ 
so  I  will  call  her,)  is  a  woman  of  the  most  ifeoBt 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman,  whom  of  il 
others  I  could  wish  my  friend:  bnt  envy  ml 
jealousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly,  waste  mf 
very  being;  and  with  the  torment  and  scnsi  sf  s 
demon,  I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  eannoi  hat  i^ 
prove.    I  wish  it  were  me  beginning  of  iip» 


tance,  that  I  sit  down  and  deacribe  mj  , 
disposition  with  so  hellish  an  aapect;  bat'at] 
sent  the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent  p0i 
would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  their  hsppfr 
ness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let  me  have  a  up* 
on  these  terrible,  groundless  aufferinga,  and dou 
you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  in  some  <it- 
gree  possessed  as  I  am.  '*  Cashibal." 

"  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

"  1  HAVE  no  other  means  but  thia  to  ezpresi  m^ 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  agaiDSt 


bMB  tat  Ivm  JMR  iHt  nut  cmftod  b7  «  gantle- 
BUi  of  enaler  ftntana  ibm  I  onetit  to  expect,  u 
the  markM  for  vomen  goet.  You  mDat,  to  be 
■nra,  bkre  oboerred  people  vho  live  in  tluit  aort 
of  v>j,  u  all  t^T  fnenda  leckoo  it  will  be  > 
natcb,  mnd  mre  markisd  mit  b;  all  the  vorld  fni 
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Week  I  consider  this 


been  legarded  |  qaartera  and  dirii 


Ibr  MOic  time,  uid  I  hare  above  thne  tbiee  jcan   gate  of  t 
loTwl  hiu  Icnderlj.    A*  he  is  *erT  etrefui  t^  hit  ,  other  by 


great  o 


fcrtnne,  I  hare  alwara  Uiougfat  heli 

nuner.  to  laj  op  tW  he  thought  vu  wanting 
tn  Okf  fortnae  to  make  up  what  he  migbt  ez|iect 
fa  aootber.    Within  tbaae  few  monthaT  haTc  ob- 
MTTcd  hi>  eaniage  very  much  aJtsred,  and  he 
haa  albcled  a  certain  art  of  getting  me  alone, 
mad  talking  with  a  migh^  proruaion  of  passioa- 
wU  word*,  bow  I  am   uot  to  be  reaiiled  longer, 
kvm  iiTMJttibLe  hii  wiehen  are,  and  the  like.    Ait 
long  aa  I  hare  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  could 
not  on  aueh  oceaaioni  aay  downright  to  him  '  vou 
know  joa  may  make  me  jaure  when  you  ' 
But  the  other  night,  he  with  frankaese  and 
dSDCe  oplained  to  me,  (hat  he  thought  of  n 
•■  K  miltrcaa.    I  answered  thia  declarstio 
daWTTtd  :  upon  which  ho  onlji  doubled  the  terms 
OB  wtuch  he  propoaed  mjt  jieldine.     When  ay 
uigor  beiglitened  upon  him,  he  tmd  me  he  waa 
wonj  be  had  made  lo  liule  use  of  the  unguarded 

kaan  we  had  been  together  so  remote  from 

pwij,  'aa  indbed,' continued  he,  'so  we  ai 
Tliaiiut.'    I  flew  from  him  to  a  neighboring  gc[ 
Uewomao'a  house,  and  though  her  Dusband  was  .  — 
fn  the  room,  threw  mjself  on  a  couch,  and  burst    ki 


Tarious  nations  distinguished  from  e 
'their  reapective  customs,  i 


The  courts  of  two  Countries  do  not  ao 
much  differ  from  one  another,  aa  the  court  and 
citj,  in  their  peculiar  waya  of  life  and  coDTerlk- 
tiou.  In  abort,  the  inhabitanta  of  Sc  Jamea'a, 
notwithstanding  ther  live  under  the  same  lawa, 
and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a  diatinct  peo- 
ple from  those  of  Cheapside,  who  are  likawiat 
removed  from  t!  -  -       ~        - 


removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  one  aide, 
and  thoae  of  Smitbfield  on  the  other,  br  several 
climates  and  degrees  in  their  waja  of  thinKingaltd 
convening  together- 
Far  tbis  reaaon,  when  an;  public  albir  is  upon 
the  anvil.  I  love  to  hear  the  reflection*  that  rim 
upon  it  in  the  several  diatricta  and  pariahs*  of 
I«ndon  and  Weetminster,  and  to  rarable  up  and 
down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  malia 
myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  oF  mj  iSn- 
nious  countrymen.  By  this  meana  1  know  A* 
faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within' tlM 
bills  of  mortality;  and  aa  every  coffee-house  haa 
at  '  some  particular  statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  ia 
-  the  mouth  of  (he  street  where  he  lives,  1  alwajv 
'*""'  '"  "ilace  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 


'there  is  something  so  extraordinary  ii 
X  will  partake  Id  tCa  a~"  " 
will,  she  w  aomuc 


.0  this,  that 

ffliction;  and  be  it  what  it 

h  your  friend,  that  she  knows 

•  Biay  command  what  aervices  I  can  do  her. 

TIm  man  aat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so  like  a 
btatliar,  that  I  told  him  my  whole  affliction.  He 
^oko<^dM  iigary  done  nw  with  so  much  indig- 


tnjod  me,  with  aa  much  reason  and  humanity  to 
By  wiakneas,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  perae- 
Teranee.  His  wife  and  be  are  my  comforters,  and 
I  am  under  no  more  reatisint  in  (heir  company 
•v.-  :i  I  — _g  jone-  ,nj  j  doubt  not  but  --  - 


'\l  am,  3ir,  yoor  a^ctionate  Reader. 


"I  had  tb*  misbrtane  to  be  an  uncle  before  I 
know  my  nepbewt  from  my  nieces;  and  now  we 
an  grown  up  to  better  acquainlance,  they  denr 
me  tb«  reapeet  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with 
being  their  familiar,  another  will  hardly  be  per- 
auaded  that  1  am  an  uncle,  a  tbird  calls  me  hule 

uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  al!  , ,.  .         .  .   .  jc  j'  •  :t.  u      . 

due  to  an  nnde.    1  have  a  brother- in ■Uwwbo.B  '   ""hraent.  but  ffiiding  they  could  not  *™  among 
•on  will  win  all  my  afledion,  unless  you  ahall    f>emaelves.  I  prooeedwi  on  my  intended  pmgres*. 


had  a 
Aa  I  ft 

things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious  apeculatioM 
in  our  British  eofhe-bousea,  1  wa*  veiy  deairoot 
to  learn  the  thuughta  of  our  moat  eminent  poli- 
tician* on  that  oeeaaion. 

That  I  might  b^n  a*  near  the  fountain  head 
as  possible,  1  first  of  all  called  in  at  St  Jamea'a, 
where  I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buii 
of  politica.  The  speculations  were  but  very  in* 
dimrcnt  toward  the  door,  but  grew  finer  aa  yoc 
advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  wen 
so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorisia, 
who  aat  in  the  innerVtiom,  within  the  alaam*  of 
the  coffee-pot.  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spa- 
nish monarchy  disposed  of,  and  all  tha  line  tt 
Bourbon  provided  for  in  less  than  a  quarts  of  aa 

I  afterward  called  in  at  Oiloa'a,  where  I  saw  i 
board  of  French  gentlemen  aitting  upon  the  tilk 
and  death  of  their  grand  monarqne.  Thoa* 
among  them  who  had  eapouaed  the  whig  intaraat, 
very  positively  affirmed  that  he  departed  this  lift 
about  a  week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  with- 
out anj^  further  delay  to  tbe  relaaae  of  their 
friends  in  the  galleys,  and  to  their  own  re-eatab- 


think  this  worthy  of  your  cogniiance,  and  will  be 
pleaaed  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  our  future  re- 
ciprocal behavior.  It  will  be  worthy  the  parti- 
cularity of  your  gcniua  to  lay  down  rules  for 
hi*  ooodact,  who  was,  as  it  were,  bom  an  old 
■aan;  in  which  you  will  much  oblige, 

"Bir,  your  most  obedient  Servsat, 
T.  "  OcanLiu*  Naroa." 


young  fellow 


ivai  at  Jenny  Han 

lat  cocked  bis  bat  upon  a  friend  of 
itered  just  at  (he  same  time  with  myself, 
and  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner: 
■■  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last-  Sharp'* 
tbe  word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Dp  to  the  wdla 
of  Paris  directly."  With  aeveral  other  deep  la 
flections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politica 
between  Charing-cros*  and  Covent-garden.  And 
upon  my  going  into  Will's,  1  found  their  dis 
course  was  gone  off  from  tbe  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Uonsienr  Boileau,  Racine.  Oor- 


and  aareral  uther  poets,  whom  they  legretlad 
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OD  this  occMion,  as  persons  who  would  hm^e 
oblieed  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  so  jgreat  a  prince,  and  bo  eminent  a  pa- 
tron of  leaminf^. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a 
couple  of  youug  gentlemen  cngi^^  very  sroartlv 
IB  a  dispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
Kt&ined  as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
other  for  his  imperial  maiesty.  They  were  botli 
for  rcgulatiuff  the  title  to  that  Kingdom  by  the  sta- 
tute laws  of  England;  but  findinjg  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  furwarcTto  St.  raurs 
churchyard,  where  Ilistened  with  great  attention 
to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  company  an  ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  deceased  kinjg. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street, 
where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon 
hearing  the  news  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  some  time), "  It,  says 
he.  "  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we 
shall  have  plentv  of  mackarcl  tliis  season :  our 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it 
has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.  Ho  afterward 
considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would 
affect  our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks 
infused  a  general  joy  into  nis  whole  audience. 

I  afterward  entered  a  by-coffec-housc  that  stood 
tt  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met 
with  a  non -juror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a 
lace-man  who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neigh- 
boring conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was, 
whether  tlie  late  French  kiiiff  was  roost  like  Au- 
gustus Cesar  or  Nero.  The  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides;  and  as 
each  of  them  looked  upon  me  veir  frequently 
during  the  course  of  their  debate,  1  was  under 
some  appa'hension  that  they  would  appeal  to  me, 
and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and 
made  the  bt^st  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  t^e  signs  for  some  time,  be- 
fore I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object 
I  met  in  the  coff'ec-ruom  was  a  person  who  ex- 

Eressed  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
ing;  but,  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found 
his  sorrow  did  not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 
monarch,  but  for  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank 
about  three  days  before  he  Ijeard  the  news  of  it. 
Upon  which,  a  haberdasher,  who  was  tlie  oracle 
of  tho  cofl^'e-houpe,  and  liad  his  circle  of  admirers 
■bout  him,  called  several  to  witness  that  he  had 
declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that  (he 
French  king  was  certainly  dead  ;  to  which  he 
added,  that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  it  wan  impossible  that  it  could 
be  otherwise.  Ah  he  was  laying  these  to^tlier, 
and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  ^reat  autliority, 
there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's  wliu 
told  us  that  there  were  several  letters  fruni  France 
just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was  gone 
out  a-hunting  the  very  morning  the  post  came 
away:  upon  which  the  haberdoslicr  sti»le  off  his 
hat  Uiat  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him.  and 
retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This 
intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels,  which  I  had 

{prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction,  n<it  being  a 
ittlo  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions 
upon  so  great  an  event,  and  l«  observe  how  natu- 
nJly  upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt 
to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  own  particular 
interest  and  advantage. — L. 
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-Non  onmlft  poMnmiu 

With  diilmrat  talmU  tem^O,  m  varionly 

Natueb  does  nothing  in  yain:  the  Crestor  of  lU 
universe  has  appoint^  everything  to  a 
use  and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a 
course  and  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  il  S 
the  least  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  mh^ 
those  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  Ii  ^^ 
manner,  it  is  in  the  dispositions  of  soeietjTi 
civil  economy  is  formed  in  a  chain,  as  wcU  i^^ 
natural:  and  in  either  case  the  bresch  bal  oQ?^ 
link  puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  z* 
think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of  the 
and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  woild  ii, 
rally  owing  to  the  impertinent  uSetUikm^ 
celling  in  cnaracters  men  are  not  fit  Sk,^ 
which  nature  never  designed  them. 


Every  man  has  one  or  more  qoslitii^^ 
may  make  him  useful  both  to  himself  afc^^'^^j 
Nature  never  fails  of  pointing  them  ^^ 
while  tlie  infant  continues  under  her 
ship,  she  brings  him  on  in  his  wa; 
offers  herself  for  a  guide  in  what  tea 
journey :  if  he  proceeds  in  that  cou*". 
hardly  miscarry.  Nature  makes  jgoo ' 
meiits;  for,  as  she  never  promises 
not  able  to  perform,  so  she  never  fi  " 
ing  what  sne  promises.  But  the 
men  despise  what  they  may  be 
affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  U 
selves  already  possessed  of  what 
clined  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  thca^ 
excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  Tvm 
destroy  tlie  use  of  their  natural 
same  manner  as  covetous  men  do  t' 
repose:  thev  can  enjoy  no  satisfB.^sCiros'£* 
they  have,  oecause  of  the  absurd  ig-a^-^  ^"'irssj 
are  possessed  with  for  what  they  ha.'v^  oo^ 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  greakX 
a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  profeftsic 
Cleanthes  mi^ht  not    have    made 
figure;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  hira; 
an  unaccountable  fondness  for  thee 

fentleman:  all  his  thoughts  are  beii^= 
nstead  of  attending  a  dissection,  f[  " 
courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the  fol' 
reads  plays,  dances,  dresses,  and  i_ 
in  drawing-rooms.  Instead  of  beings 
ycr,  divine  or  physician,  Cleanthes  ^^^  ^^j| 
right  coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  ^^  ^^ 
him  a  contemptible  example  of  talentin^^^  " 
It  is  to  til  is  affi>ctation  tlie  world  owes  ^J 
race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  who^^*«^' 
never  drew  such  a  part;  she  has  Bomdi^^J^  ^ 
a.  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  sid«^^^;^{^ 
making,  by  applying  his  talents  otherw.'^  y^ 
Nature  designed,  wno  ever  bears  a  higbf^^  ^ 
ment  for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  siif^'%^ 
fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  thow  ^^n0Jr\M^ 
Opposing  Iier  tendency  in  the  applicatii>^'^^< 
man's  parLs,  lias  the  same  success  ss  ^^^^^^ 
from  her  course  in  the  production  of  ng*^^f^ 
By  the  OMKistance  of  art  and  a  hot-hei,t'  *  ^ 
po^^siblv  extoit  an  unwilling  plant,  or  an  u^*^  |p 
salad;  but  how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  i»^ 
JiiKtns  insipid  as  the  poetry  of  Valerio.  ^  ^ 
had  a  univcrKal  character,  was  genteel,  \vt^  J 
ing,  thought  justly,  8|>oke  correctly:  it  ^^^M 
lieved  there  was  nothing  in  which  Valdf^J^^ 
not  excel:  and  it  was  so  far  true,  that  the^^^^ 
but  one:  Valerio  had  no  genius  fur  p 
he  is  roBolvcd  to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  v 
Uk  "ins   to    convince   thu  tow 
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Talerio  ii  not  thit  eztnordmvy  penum  he  wu 
talien  fur. 

ir  mrn  would  be  Kontcnt  to  gnlt  upon  N>tur«, 
knd  usiat  her  operstioiii,  whU  mighty  eScct* 
might  ve  Pipect  I  TuU^  wuuld  Dot  stand  so  much 
■lone  in  oratory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  orCnHar  in  w. 
To  build  upon  nature  ih  laying  a  ruundation  upon 
a  rork;  crerytfain^  tlixpoBes  itself  intu  order  as 
it  were  of  course,  and  llie  whole  work  is  halt  done 
M  Boun  u  undiTtaken,  Cieero'a  genias  inclined 
him  tu  oratory,  VirKJl's,  to  follow  the  train  of  the 
Hums;  they  piously  obeved  the  admonition,  and 
were  rewardiid.  Bad  Virgil  atteuded  the  bar, 
his  inodeNt  and  ingenuous  virtue  would  surely 
have  made  but  a  veij  iiidilferent  figure;  and 
Tully'a  dedamaCoty  inclination  would  have  been 
■■  useleu  in  poL-try.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
leads  us  on  in  the  best  courae.  but  will  do  nothing 
\tj  compulsion  and  eonatr^nt:  and  if  we  are  not 
aacis&ed  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the  grcal- 
^«u«r*.rm^-   '■ 

Wherever  _ 

■Ivays  disposes  scedi 


desigi 


»av#  dispoi  I    *. 

sotutely  ni-ceseary  to  the  formation  of  any  mural 
or  inlullectuat  eicellence,  as  they  arc  to  (he  being 
and  growth  of  plants;  and  I  know  not  by  what 
late  and  fully  it  is,  tliat  men  are  taught  not  to 
rackun  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write  verses 
in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gardenur  tliac  should 
Dndvrtako  to  nise  a  Jonquil  or  tulip  without  the 
Lelp  of  their  respective  seeds. 

Aa  there  is  no  good  or  had  quality  that  does 
not  affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  nut  tu  Be  imsfincd 
but  t)ie  fair  sex  must  have  Buffered  by  an  aititla- 
tion  of  tliia  nature,  at  least  aa  much  as  the  other. 
The  ill  effect  of       "    " 


teel.buthas     

be  ailent,  her  beholders  would  adi   . 

would  t^k,  her  hcanTsi  would  admire  her:  but 
C«lia'ii  tongue  runa  incesaantly,  while  Ir^is  gives 
beracir  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  no  that  it  ix 
difficult  to  persuade  unu's  self  that  Ciclia  has 
beauty,  and  Inu  wit:  each  neglects  h«r  awn  ex- 
cellence, and  IS  anibitiouH  of  the  other's  character; 
Iraa  would  be  Ihuught  to  have  as  much  beauty  aa 
CbUi,  aiid  deliauimuch  wilaslras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  la,  that 
men  not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  con - 
tiBCt  a  bad  one.  They  not  only  are  anftt  for  what 
tliey  were  designed,  but  liiey  axRign  thcinsclves  to 
what  they  ar«  not  fit  for;  and  iiihlcad  uf  making  n 
Tery  good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridiculous 
one  anaiher.  ItScmantne  would  have  been  satis- 
ilcd  with  her  natural  comptexioii,  she  mieht  still 
have  bnn  eelebrali-d  by  the  name  of  the  olivu 
beauty:  but  Semanllic  bnn  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  whiTc  and  red,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  llie 
character  of  the  lady  Ihat  painlM  so  well.  In  a 
word,  cnuld  the  world  bo  refonned  to  the  obe- 
dience of  that  famed  dictate,  "  Follow  Nature." 
which  the  iiraele  of  DelphoH  pmnnuncvd  to  Civoru, 


_,  ..  .-timeflnd  imperti- 
nence and  sffuTloiion  lianihheil  from  among  the 
women,  aiid  coiciHnlm,  and  false  charaeten  from 
■mori);  (he  men.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  con- 
■idiT  tliii  prvjHiHtt'ruus  repugnancy  to  Nature  any 
athcrwi!«.  than  not  only  an  the  yraieat  folty.  but 


paota,  an  actaaf  rebellion  against  Heaven, — Z. 
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WKli  hfnma  dlvlna  lb* . 

n*  Orteki  nstond,  Tbe  gr*ufiil 


itond,  Tbfl  gr*ufiil  Dotw  Dnknif ; 
and  wfpnri*  Uh  ■oii4.'--P(}rL 


in  dra 


re  likely  to  li 


that  ii 


.  r  living 
that  perhapa  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I 
need  not  acquaint  my  reoderv  that  1  am  sprakinff. 
if  Signior  NicoUni.  The  town  is  highly  oUiged 
0  that  excellent  artist,  for  having  shown  ui  tiM 
tolian  muaic  ia  its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  thit 
generous  approbation,  he  lately  gave  to  an  open 
of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  composer  an- 
deavo>«d  to  do  Justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  wordi. 


I  could  heartily  wiah  there  were  the  same  appli* 

-  jtiun  and  undeavoTS  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
church  music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  that 
of  the  stage.  Our  cumposera  have  one  veiy  vreat 
ineilcnient  to  iL  They  are  sure  to  meet  with  rs- 
cellent  worda,  and  at  the  aaiDS  timo  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  tliem.  There  is  no  passion  that 
is  not  finely  eipreosed  in  thoie  parts  of  the  in* 
dpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  aongi 
and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  thej 
ore  compared  with  the  oriental  funua  of  speech; 
nnd  it  happens  veiy  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  witli  a  partJca- 
lar  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received 
innumerable  eletpiiicies  and  iinprovementH.  frota 
that  infu>ion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to 
it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  iu  holy  writ,  Th^ 
give  a  force  and  enei^y  Iu  our  eipreaaions,  waim 
and  animate  our  language,  and  convey  onr 
thoughts  in  more  ardent  andintense  phrases,  than 
any  that  ore  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongm. 
There  ia  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kinif  of 
diction,  that  it  often  sets  the  mind  in  a  flam^ 
and  makes  our  hearts  bum  within  us.  How  cold 
and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  compoaad 
in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech, 
which  are  natural  to  our  langue.  when  it  la  not 
licightcned  by  thai  solemnity  of  phrase  which  m^ 
be  drawn  from  the  sacred  wrjlinga.  It  baa  been 
said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  Uiat  if  the  godl 
were  tu  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak 
in  Plato's  style;  but  1  think  we  may  say  with  jus- 
tice, that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Ci«ft- 
tur,  they  cannot  do  it  in  »o  proper  a  style  as  in 
that  of  the  Huly  Scriptures. 

If  any  uuu  would  Judge  uf  the  beauties  of  poe- 
try that  are  tu  be  met  with  in  the  divine  wriiinga, 
and  PXOniinc  hnw  kindly  Ihu  Hebrew  manncra  of 
apeech  mix  and  incorpnratv  with  the  English  lan- 
guogv;  after  having  perused  the  Book  of  Psalmji, 
let  him  read  a  literal  tranilatiun  of  Horace  or  FiB- 
dar.  He  wilt  find  in  thent.'  two  last  such  an  ab- 
surdity and  confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  com* 
parativc  poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him 
very  sensible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advartciuK. 

Since  wo  have,  therefore,  such  a  Ireaaary  n 
words,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  propM 
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tion  and  oncoungemcnt  to  thai  kind  of  music 
which  would  have  iu  foundation  in  reason*  and 
which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as 
it  raised  our  delight.  The  patisious  that  are  exci- 
ted by  ordinaiT  compositiouA  generally  flow  from 
■uch  silly  ana  alwurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  seriously:  but  the 
fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation,  that 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hjrmns  and  anthems, 
make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such 
causes  as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  praise- 
worthy. Pleasure  and  duty  ^  hand  in  hand;  and 
the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our 
nliffion. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people,  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion. 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarchs, 
were  nothing  eUe  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  Po^try 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  gener- 
ally set  them  to  music  himself :  after  which,  his 
works,  though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  taber- 
nacle, became  the  national  entertainment  as  well 
M  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
Bothinff  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deit^.  As  luxury 
and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and 
religion,  this  form  of  worship  degeneralBd  into  < 
tra^^ies;  in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  far! 
ramembcred  its  first  office,  as  to  brand  everything 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  everything  that 
was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  crim- 
inal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
■hould  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  Muses 
as  surrounding  Jupiter  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne.  I  might  show,  from  innumer- 
ablepsssages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in 
their  religious  worship,  but  that  their  most  favor- 
ite diversions  were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns 
to  their  respective  deities.  Had  we  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  this  nature  among  us,  Uiey  would 
not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  passious,  give  our 
Uioughts  a  proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine 
impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels  that 
has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and  immoderate 
pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  con- 
ceptions. It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture;  it  lengthens  out  every  set  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  ana  perma- 
nent impressions  in  the  mind  than  those  which 
accompany  any  transient  form  of  words  that  are 
ntterca  jn  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  wor 
ship. 


No.  406.]    MONDAY,  JUNE  16,  1712. 

■feoiUft  adoleiccQtIlun  alunt,  Mnectutem  obleetant.  se- 
eondas  rea  ornant.  aitTanlii  polatium  atparfugium  pnebent: 
ialactant  domi,  non  impcdiuntforia;  pemoetaat  nobincum, 
ptngrlnantur,  ruRticantur.  Tuul 


itodlaa  nouriih  youth;  delight  old  age ;  are  the  oma- 
_jt  d  pxoqMrity,  Uie  ftolaoeme nt  and  the  refuge  of  ad- 
Ttiritv;  they  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  burdonnome 
■teOM,  tbey  gladden  vlb  at  nlghta,  and  on  our  joumeya, 
sad  In  the  oountiy. 

Thb  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of 
the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  private  life.  The  first 
is  from  a  genUaman  to  a  frioud,  Cor  whom  he  has 


a  very  great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  eogHn» 
cates  the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  TetimocBt;  thi 
other  is  a  letter  to  me,  oceaaionad  by  an  ode  vift- 
ten  by  my  Lapland  lover :  this  comsnondnt  ■ 
80  kind  as  to  translate  anothar  of  Seheflcr's  sbb|P 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  I  pabliih  ihea  W 
ffether,  that  the  young  and  old  may  find  sm» 
thing  in  the  same  paper  which  may  be  suitsUi  fe 
their  respective  tastes  in  aolitude;  for  I  knam  m 
fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  daidxea,  piefUd 
they  are  honorable. 

"  Dbae  Sn, 

'*  Ton  have  obliged  me  with  a  wtrj  kind  hMi; 
by  which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  fib 
from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  wad 
state  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and  m  f» 
lified  for.  Methinks  moat  of  thephilosophcnad 
moralists  have  run  too  much  into  extitiMi,ii 
praising  entirely  either  aolitude  or  public  life;  m 
the  former,  men  generally  grow  uedea  hf  tm 
much  rest;  and,  in  the  latter,  are  deatroyed  (gtm 
much  precipitation;  as  waters  lying  stul,  piliifr 
and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running  nokm 
on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their  paMifi  v 
others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  thi  laiMl 
themselves.  Those  who,  like  you,  can  uhi 
themselves  useful  to  all  atatea,  ahoald  be  lib 
gentle  streams,  that  not  only  glide  throach  loai^ 
vales  and  forests,  amid  the  flocks  and  usflari^ 
but  visit  populous  towns  in  their  eonne,  ssd  m 
at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to  theai.  M 
there  is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem  dsiMMi 
for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who  have  moralDufc 
than  to  show.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  oes  rf 
those  of  whom  Seneca  saya,  <  T^m  aaMla 
•ttfif ,  ta  puteni,  in  turkido  ene  guieqMid  im  ItMt^' 
Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  ac0B 
than  a  full  light:  and  I  lielieve  auch  as  kiTtSifr 
tural  bent  to  solitude  are  like  waters,  which  Hf 
bo  forced  into  fountains,  and  exalted  to  a  ptA 
height,  may  make  a  much  nobler  figuie,  ssd  i 
much  louder  noise,  but  after  all,  run  moniBQli^ 
ly,  equally,  and  plentifully,  in  their  own  t^ad 
course  upon  the  ground.  The  coiisideratiflB  rf 
this  would  make  me  very  well  contented  with  tti 
possession  only  of  that  ^uiet  which  Cowliy  cdb 
the  companion  of  obscurity;  but  whoever  hu  til 
Muses  too  for  his  companions  can  never  be  idb 
enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  I  vnU 
flatter  myself  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  ofn  nr 
of  livinff :  Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  thstitii  a 
human  life  as  in  a  game  at  tables:  one  aiSTvii 
he  had  the  highest  cast;  but,  if  his  chaueeMO^ 
erwise,  he  is  even  to  play  it  aa  well  as  hacu,ai 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged,  and  moat  homUe 


"  Ha.  Sfkctatoe, 

"  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  withthi  hi 

Eicture  of  artless  love,  which  natore  inipbcd  Ai 
aplandcr  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  yn'oH^ 
we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  tfSBili' 
would  have  obliged  it  widi  the  other  abo  vliA 
Schcffer  has  eiven  us;  but  since  he  hu  ^} 
much  inferior  hand  has  ventured  to  send  yM^ 
"  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  loveitti  ^ 
vert  themselves  with  a  song,  while  they  joaf 
through  the  fennjr  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ap 
mistresses.  This  is  addreasedTby  the  lovsftikii 
rein-deer,  which  is  the  creature  that  in  that0i* 
try  supplies  the  want  of  horses.    The 


I 


i 

: 

'I 


stances  which  successively  present  themsdv*  W 
him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think,  i^ 
turalljr  interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  sbeeectit^ 
gloominess  of  the  roads,  and  hie  resolotioa  a 
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Dim  CO  ue  ooyet  Ol  oil  oasinaj  ine  ainuuur- 
tioD  he  anmMM  aven  at  tha  jnatesi  nriftBea* 
vith  whicB  he  Ji  carried,  and  hti  Jojfal  iunniac 
at  an  unezpeeted  light  of  hii  nintna*  as  aha  ii 
1 «Lr - k fT#_ii_  j._-^L~j  :^  »L..  ^^.^ 


beauCLfullj  dMcribad  in  t^  ori^- 


"  If  all  thoae  prcttj  imagea  of  rural  natnra  are 
loat  in  the  imitation,  jet  possibly  70a  may  think 
fit  ta  let  this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter, 
when  wan:  of  leisore,  or  indispositjon  for  vriting, 
will  [>ot  permit  our  being  entertained  by  your  own 
hand.  1  propose  such  a  time,  be«auae,  though  it 
is  natural  ta  hare  a  foudnens  for  what  one  does 
one's  self,  ^et  I  aisure  jou,  I  would  not  hare  any- 
thing of  nune  displace  a  single  line  of  your*." 


tb*  nifn  l«ctk  nt  thi 
Dim  sir  tb*  Oov^  m 
ThHwh  !*«••  I  B»  to  b , 


nj  laiifj  tHt  vl 


Hon  foreign  writer*,  who  hare  gireu  any  cha- 
ncier of  tlie  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they 
■•eribe  u>  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the  people  ai 
naturally  mcxlmt.  It  proceed*,  perhaps,  rrom  thi 
our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  obserrcd 
to  make  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other 
conntriea.  Our  prvocbers  stand  stock-still  in  the 
pulpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  more  a  finger  la 
■at  off  ihe  beat  aermona  in  the  world.  We  meet 
vith  tha  nme  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and 
in  all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow 
frmn  us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  withoat 
tboM  stnininn  of  tha  voice,  motions  of  the  body, 
md  >'>q**t*  of  the  hand,  which  are  ao  much  cefo- 
bntad  in  tbe  oratort  of  Oivece  and  Borne.  Te 
ean  talk  of  life  and  death  in  eoid  blood,  and  keep 
•orteoiper  in  adiaeonraewhieh  turns  upon  eren- 
Aiu  tliat  ia  daw  to  us.  Thimgb  our  aeal  bieaki 
Mt  in  Ibe  Gneat  troDca  and  SmrM.  it  ia  not  able 


the  beauties  of  Italia:  _ 
tnrea  which  are  eipreiaed  in  them  are  often  audi 
as  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  One  who  has  not 
seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what 
to  make  of  Ibat  noble  gelture  in  Raphael'a  pio- 
ture  of  3t.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  tha 
apostle  is  represented  aa  lifting  up  both  his  arms, 
and  pouriikg  out  the  thunder  of  his  rbetotic  amia 
an  audience  of  pagan  philoaophen. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  Tehenent 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  loo  much  atudied 
by  a,  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment 
to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  ererything  he  sayfj 
with  we^  hearers,  better  than  the  strongeat  arga- 
ment  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  Ihe  audienca 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delirerad 
to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  show  tha 
apeaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected  himself  with 
what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  other*. 
Violent  gestures  and  vocifetation  natuTally  ahaka 
tbe  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  ■ 
kind  of  religions  horror.  Nothing  is  nwraftcquent 
than  to  see  women  stand  and  tremble  at  the  aidit 
of  a  moving  preacher,  thourii  he  is  placed  qnita 
out  of  their  bearing ;  at  in  England  we  tmt  (ra- 
qaently  tee  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and 
elaborate  discourses  of  pietr,  who  would  ha 
warmed  and  transported  out  of  themselvea  bj  tha 
bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  sach  an 
emotion  of  roiee  and  body,  net  such  an  influence 
on  men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  fron 
many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  an 

K'nted  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
oming  fervor,  and  with  tlie  most  agreeabla 
graces  of  voice  and  gesture  I 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  Teiy 
much  iiDpsired  his  health  by  the  Ulervm  cnUentta, 
the  vehemence  of  action,  with  which  he  used  to 
deliver  himself.  The  Qreek  orator  was  likewise  so 
very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished 
from  Athena,  reuling  over  tbe  oiatioo  which  had 
procured  his  banishment,  aod  seeing  his  frienda 
admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking  uiem,  if  thn 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading  of  i^ 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed. 


How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  nf 
theae  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with  the  moat 
insipid  serenity,  and  strokiog  the  sides  of  a  lone 
wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle!  The  truth 
of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
tbe  gestures  of  an  English  speaker :  joa  see  soma 
of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  aa 
far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking 
with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  haa 
nothing  written  on  it;  you  ma^  see  many  a  smart 

rhetorician  tumine  hit  bat  in  his  hands <j--- 

nto  several  different  cocks,   e 


.o.Ui., 


if  it.  and  sometimes  the  onttoa, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf 
man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver, 
when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  nnin|f 
man,  and  aaed  to  l^neatWe8tmintler-ha]I,tIien 
waa  a  counselor  who  never  pleaded  without  a 
Tiimof  pKkthnad  in  bis  hand.whichheuaadta 
about  a  thumb  or  finger  all  the  while  he  wia 

.1 —  .1. 1 .1. —  J — „^  to  call  it 

hawaanotaUa 
without  it.'   One  of  hia  cUtOti. 
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one  6aj  in  the  midit  of  his  pleftding:  bat  he  had 
better  neye  let  it  alone,  for  he  loet  hie  cauac  bj  his 

I  have  all  alons  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  Uierefore  may  be  thought  a  very 
improper  person  to  give  rulos  for  oratory :  but  I 
will  believe  every  one  will  ag^ree  with  me  in  this, 
that  we  oueht  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  ges- 
ture (which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  nation),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such 
only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive. — 0. 


No.  408.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1712. 

Deeet  affoctua  anlm!  noquo  ae  nlminm  erigere,  nee  sut^Jacere 
•erriUter. — ^Tull.  de  Floibiis. 

Hm  mffeetions  of  the  heart  oaght  not  to  be  too  much  indulged, 
nor  MrrUely  deprewed. 

"Ifa.  SraoTAToa, 

"  I  BAVB  always  been  a  very  ereat  lover  of  your 
■peculations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as 
to  your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I 
always  thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  plea- 
sant and  entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  best 
employment  of  human  wit :  other  parts  of  philo- 
sophy may  perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  this  not 
only  answers  that  end,  but  makes  us  better  too. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates 
the  wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judicious- 
ly nuule  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of 
his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  ex- 
ceeds all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
nght  and  wron^,  than  to  settle  the  distances  of 
the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their  cir- 
cumvolutions. 

"  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise 
from  a  near  observation  of  human  nature  is,  that 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which 
men  are  used  to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable:  for, 
aa  nothing  is  produced  without  a  cause,  so,  by  ob- 
aervins  tlie  nature  and  course  of  the  passions,  we 
ahall  be  able  to  trace  evciy  action  from  its  first 
conception  to  it^  death.  We  shall  no  more  admire 
at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when 
we  know  the  one  was  actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy, 
the  other  by  a  furious  ambition :  for  the  actions  of 
men  follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  liij^ht 
does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its 
cause;  reason  must  be  employed  in  adjusting  the 
passions,  but  they  must  ever  remain  tlie  principles 
of  action. 

"  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  ap- 
parent in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly  they  can 
never  proceed  immediately  from  reason;  so  pure  a 
fountain  emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  They 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  passions,  whicn 
are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship;  thc)r  only 
can  move  it,  and  they  too  often  destroy  it;  if  fair 
and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  harb<)r :  if  con- 
trary and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In 
the  same  manner  is  tne  mind  assisted  or  endan- 
gered by  the  passions;  reason  must  then  take  the 
place  of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  securing  her 
charge  if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The 
■treiigth  of  the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  for  complying  with  them:  they  were  de- 
aigned  for  subjection;  and  if  a  man  suffers  them 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty 
of  his  own  soul. 

"As  nature  has  fratncd  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 
placed  aa  the  middle  link  between  anjKels  and 
DTutes.    Hence  he  participates  both  of  flesh  and 


spirit  by  an  adminbla  tie,  which  in  liim 
a  perpetual  war  of  pasaiona;  and  as  a  man  incliiMi 
to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  hia  conaiitution,  ha 
is  then  denominated  good  or  bad,  Tirtuoua  or 
wicked;  if  love,  merey,  and  good-nature  prevail, 
they  apeak  him  of  the  angel :  if  hatred,  craeltf, 
ana  envy  predominate,  they  daclmre  hia  kindrid 
to  the  brute.  Hence  it  waa,  that  aome  of  the  aa- 
cienta  imagined,  that  aa  men  in  thia  life  inclined 
more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  so  after  their  death 
they  should  transmigrate  into  the  one  or  the  other; 
and  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  conaidv 
the  several  species  of  orutea,  into  which  we  nay 
imag^ine  that  tyrants;  misere,  the  proud,  maliciooi^ 
and  ill-natured,  might  be  chan^pd. 

"  As  a  conseauence  of  this  onf^nal,  all  paasioai 
are  in  all  men,  but  all  appear  not  in  all;  constitu- 
tion, education,  custom  of  the  country,  reaioo, 
and  the  like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the 
strength  of  them;  but  still  the  seeds  remain, 
which  are  ever  ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  Uie  IcaeC 
encouragement.  I  nave  neard  a  story  of  a  good 
religious  man,  who,  having  been  bred  with  the 
milk  of  a  goat,  was  very  modeat  in  public  by  a 
careful  reflection  he  made  on  his  actions :  hot  hi 
frequently  had  an  hour  in  aecret,  whoBin  he  had 
his  fri.sks  and  capere :  and  if  we  had  an  opporta* 
nity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  stricter 
philosophera,  no  doubt,  but  we  should  find  perpet- 
ual returns  of  those  passions  they  so  artfnlfy  con- 
ceal from  the  public.  I  remember  Machiavd  oh* 
serves,  that  every  state  ^ould  entertain  a  perpetal 
iealousy  of  its  neighbore,  that  so  it  should  aefcr 
be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happeas;  ia 
like  manner,  should  the  reason  be  perpetually  oa 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  aofler 
them  to^ carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  deatroe* 
tive  of  Its  security :  yet  at  the  same  time  it  raoM 
be  careful  that  it  do  not  so  far  breeds  their  stnnglk 
as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and  conaeqnently 
itself  unguarded. 

"  The  undcretanding  being  of  itself  too  doer 
and  lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  neeeeeair 
it  should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  sentle 'gales  ei 
the  passions,  which  may  preserve  it  from  etaga^ 
ting  and  corruption;  for  they  are  as  neceesaijli 
the  health  of  tne  mind,  as  tne  circulation  of^lke 
animal  spirits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  thi^ 
keep  it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  rigor;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perform  ita  offices  with- 
out their  assistance.  These  motions  are  given  sf 
with  our  being;  they  are  little  apirits  that  are  ben 
and  die  with  us;  to  some  they  are  mild,  easy,  tai 
gentle;  to  othera  wayward  and  unruly,  yet  acw 
too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason  and  the  gaid* 
ance  of  judgment. 

"  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  pn- 
portion  between  the  strength  of  reaaon  and  pv* 
sion ;  the  greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  ihi 
strongest  affections,  as.  on  the  other  hand,  tki 
weaker  underetandings  have  generrily  the  veeht 
passions;  and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  conntf 
should  not  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  thediS' 
rioteer.  Young  men.  whose  paaaions  are  aol  i 
little  unruly,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  bei^ 
considerable ;  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  cseiei 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  nNaii 
every  day;  but  surely,  unless  a  man  has  6n  '* 
youUi,  he  can  hardly  nave  warmth  in  old  ace.  Ve 
must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest,  while  ^ 
think  to  regulate  the  pasaiona^  we  ahonld  qeiB 
extinguish  them,  which  is  putting  out  the  ligktef 
the  soul;  for  to  be  without  paaaion,  or  to  be  bV' 
ried  away  with  it,  makea  a  man  equally  Uis^ 
The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  moat  of  etf 
Bchoola  has  this  fatal  effect,  it  breaks  the  wfinMi 
of  the  mind,  and  most  cextaizdy  desti«7i  ■<>* 


THE  BPECTATOB. 


good  ^DiiiHU  tluin  it  eui  pouibly  improre.  And 
•nnir  it  ii  ■  miglitj  mistake  that  the  pMiaioim 
ihoofdbc  toeotireljp  lubdaed:  fur  little  irrtgulo- 
fJtiM  mre  fometiioei  not  onlj  to  he  boms  with, 
but  to  he  cultiTBlcd  loo,  since  the^  are  rrpqiivutly 
atteoded  with  the  greatest  porfeclions.  All  great 
geoinse*  have  faulU  mixed  with  Iheir  viituea,  and 
iMemble  the  flaming  bush  which  has  thorns  am  oog 
lights. 

"  Since,  thererore,  the  paasiani  are  the  princi- 
ples of  humHD  actions,  we  must  eudearor  to  ma- 
nage tbem  BO  aa  to  retain  their  vigor,  jet  beep 
thnn  under  strict  command;  we  must  govern  liiem 
lather  lilts  free  subjects  thin  slaves,  lest,  while 
«e  intend  to  make  them  obedient,  thej  become 
abject,  and  unfit  for  chose  great  purposes  to  which 
tbej  were  designed.  For  mj  pait,  I  must  cnnress, 
I  could  never  have  anv  regard  to  that  sect  of  phi- 
loaophera  who  so  much  insisted  upon  an  abiolute 
indifleisDee  and  vacancy  from  ali  passion;  for  it 
■eema  to  me  a  thing  very  inconsistent,  for  b  man 
to  divest  himself  of  humanitj  in  order  to  acquire 
tranquillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradicate  the  very 
principles  of  action,  because  it  is  possible  they 
may  produce  ill  eOects. 

"  J  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  Admirer, 

Z.  "T.  B." 


Ho.  409.]    THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1713. 

KoHKi  KinUniire  CDDctft  liiKn* l.i'ci.  I,  B3S. 

Ita  mn  SKh  ■aliM  wllh  (QllT'nJDE  vlt. 

OtATiAn  Terr  often  recommends  fine  laste  BS 
die  ntmoHt  perfection  of  an  aceomplishcd  man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  lu  eon  vernation, 
I  ahall  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and 
to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we 
•re  possessed  of  it,  and  bow  we  may  acquire  that 
flne  taste  of  writing  which  is  so  much  talked  of 
among  the  polite  world. 

Host  languages  make  use  of  this  metsphor,  lo 
cspresa  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  dlslin- 
gaisbes  all  the  most  concealed  faultn  and  nicest 
perieetions  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  IIiIh  me- 
U|ihor  would  not  have  been  so  gonerul  in  all 
tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great  conformitv 
between  that  menial  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Uiia  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taslE.  whirh  givi 
na  a  relish  of  every  different  flavor  that  afleelii  the 
palate.  Accordingly  we  find  there  an:  as  many 
degrees  of  rcfinrmpnt  in  the  intplleclusl  faculty  dh 
in  the  sense  which  is  marked  out  by  liiis  common 
daaomi  nation. 

1  knew  a  person  who  poMpssed  the  one  in  so 
great  a  perfection,  that,  after  having  lasted  len 
different  kinds  of  tea.  be  would  distini^uish,  with- 
out seeing  the  color  of  it.  the  particular  sort  which 
was  oRenMl  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two 
•orts  of  ihem  that  were  mixed  logethi-r  in  an  equal 
proportion;  nay,  he  ban  carried  the  elpcriment  ao 
far,  as,  upon  tasting  the  compusllion  of  three  dif- 
(arcnt  sorts,  tu  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
ibree  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  it 
fine  taale  in  writing  will  diitcern,  aftrr  the  saini 
manner,  not  only  the  general  bcautifs  and  impcr- 
dtetians  of  an  author,  but  disciiver  the  several  wayK 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diver 
•ity  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  aeveial 
foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  ar  ' 
Um  [wtieular  authora  from  whom  they  were  tx 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  ia  »ni 
lUj  maant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  dioi 
tho  propriety  of  the  metaphor  vfaidi  ia  used 


e  hii. 

itiquity,  which 

stood  the  teat  of  so  many  different  ages  and 

tries,   or  those  works   among  the  modem* 

which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  partof  our 

„. ^r,ries.    If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writ- 

„  .  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  «■• 
Irsordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  reading  the  ad- 
mired  passsges  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  cold- 
ness and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought 
to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteleai 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfectiona 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  him- 
aelf  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful 
I  observe,  whether  ho  tastes  the  distinguishing 
perfections,  or.  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  then 
so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  ho 
peruses  ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with 
Livy  for  his  msnncr  of  telling  a  story,  with  5«1- 
'  -  '  -  "-is  entering  into  those  internal  principle* 
I  which  arise  from  tlie  characters  and 
of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with 
Tacitus  fur  displaying  those  outward  motives  of 
safety  and  interest  which  gave  birth  to  the  wholo 
— :  — ,.  -^mijactioiis  which  he  relati^. 

__ likewise  cnnHidcr  how  differenlly  be  U 

offL-cted  by  the  same  thought  which  presents  itself 
great  writer,  from  what  he  Ih  when  he  finda 
slivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  geoiua; 
for  there  is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  hinguagc.  and  that  of 
a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  Iho 
light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here 
speaking  of.  The  faculty  must,  in  some  degree, 
bo  born  with  us  :  and  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  who  have  other  qiinlitius  in  perfeclion ,  are 
wholly  void  of  ibis.  One  of  the  moKl  eminent 
molhemalicians  of  the  age  has  assured  nie,  that 
the  grestest  pleasuru  he  lunk  in  rending  Virgil 
was  in  examining  .£neas'H  voyage  by  the  map ; 
SM  I  qucttiun  not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of 
history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in 
list  divine  author  than  the  bare  matter  of  fact. 

But,  notwilhManding  this  faculty  must  in  sumc 
measure  be  boru  with  us.  there  are  sevfrsl  method! 
fur  cultivating  and  improving  il,  and  without 
which  itwitl  bevcry  nncennin,  and  of  little  usa 
tu  the  person  that  possesses  it.  Themo.'it  natural 
method  fur  this  purpose  is  lo  be  conversant  among 
tlu!  writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man 
who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discov- 
ers new  beaulipH,  or  receives  stmiiger  imnreMiuns, 
from  the  mshterly  strokes  of  a  great  snllior,  every 
time  he  peruses  him :  beside  that  he  naturally 
wt«n  himselr  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is 
another  method  for  improyinR  our  natural  taste. 
It  it  impossible  for  a  man  nf  the  g^eate^t  parts  lo 
consider  anything  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all 
its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man.  tieiiidi'  those 
general  ubscrvations  which  are  to  be  mmle  upon 
■n  author,  forma  aeveral  reflections  that  are  peeu> 
liar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking  ;  so  that  con- 
veiaation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hint* 
which  we  did  not  attend  t»,  and  make  us  enjoy 
oUier  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the 
obaervatiuD  which  several  have  made,  that  man 
of  gTMt  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  ael- 
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lUld  6KUMd  lllDA 


Rome  13  tlw  rnga  «f  Angii««.  mnd  in  Greeeeltlie  Temple  cloister. 
aboQt  th«  aire  oT  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  ihmtlladT  mont  ezactlj  dreSMd  from  had  to  Ibit 
Comeille.  Racine.  Moliere,  Boileai.  La  Fontaine,  i  Will  made  no  acninle  to  aeonaint  na,  tint  Ai 
Bpjvere,  Bo^ra,  or  \he  Daciere.  would  hare  writ- ,  sainted  him  veiy  fiuniliarlj  ^  hia  name,  aai 
ten  ao  well  as  ther  have  duue.  had  iher  noC  been  ;  tnniing  immediatelr  to  the  uiigfat,  ahe  aaid  Ai 
friends  and  cotemporaries  '  !  supposed  that  waa  hie  good  fricod  Sir  Bopdi 

It  is  likewise  necessarr  for  a  man  who  would  ,  Corerle^:  upon  which  nothing  lew  could  bDaT 
Ibrm  to  himself  a  fiuishetl  taete  uf  good  writing,  .than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  aalutation.  wiA 


to  be  well  yersed  in  the  works  of  the  beftt  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who. 


"  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  aervioe."  She  «■ 
dressed  in  a  black  tabbj  mantua  and  psttiBML 
without  ribbona ;  her  linen  striped  BrasUa,  m, 


beside  the  mechanical  rules,  which  a  man  of  very  j  in  the  whole  in  an  agreeable  aeoond  moaraiBS; 
little  taAte  maj  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into  ;  decent  dresses  being  often  alfected  bjthecnatna 
the  rery  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show  !  of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheapness  and  III 
us  the  several  sourcei>  of  that  pleasure  which  rises  i  pretension  to  modesty.  She  went  on  trith  s  ^ 
in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work. ,  miliar,  easy  air,  "Your  friend,  Mr.  HonsjeosBbbil 
Thus,  although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  neces- .  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  woman  hers  aloBS  mi 
sary  that  the  unities  of 'time,  place.  an<f  action, !  unattended  ;  but  I  dismiased  mj  eosck  at  As 
witn  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  nte,  and  tripped  it  down  to  mj  eonnsd'schHi- 
thoroughly  explained  and  understood,  there  is  •  bcrs ;  for  lawyers'  fees  take  op  too  maik  of  a 
still  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  some- j  small  disputed  jointure  to  admit  any  oChtror 
thing  that  eleyates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and  ,  pcnses  but  mere  necessariea."  Mr.  nomtftmJk 
ffiyes  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  ;  begged  they  might  have  the  honor  of  seCtisg  hi 
WW  of  the  critics  beside  Longinus  have  consi-   down,  for  Sir  Rioger's  seryant  was  goas  to  oAi 

coach.  In  the  interim  the  footman  ntorssl  vtt 
"  no  coach  to  be  had  ,*"  and  there  appeued  aolhif 
to  be  done  but  truating  heraelf  with  Mr.  Boan^ 
comb  and  his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavcra  aK  m 
grate  for  a  coach,  or  be  aubjected  to  all  the  iaMT 
tinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that  jrablie^MBa 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  beinf  a  man  of  Mnsri  HkK' 
mined  the  choice  of  Uie  first,  and  Sir  Bagv,H 
the  better  man,  took  the  lady  hy  the  hand, Issdlv 
her  through  all  the  shower,  corering  her  wilkka 
hat .  and  gallanti  ng  a  familiar  acquaintanee  ihutA 
rows  of  young  fellows  who  winked  st  Sofaja 
the  state  slic  marched  off.  Will  *"     ~         •  ■     - 


dered. 

Our  eeneral  taste  in  England  is  for  epig^ram, 
turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  nave  no 
manner  of  influence  either  for  the  bettering  or  en- 
larging the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  wri- 
ten  both  among  the  ancients  and  modems.  I 
have  endeavored,  in  several  of  my  speculations, 
to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which  nas  taken  pos- 
seasion  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town  for  a 
week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit.  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  detect  several  or  those  false  kinds 
which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ases  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherein 
the  nature  of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterr^'ard  gave  an 
instance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural 
simplicity  of  thought  to  afft'Ct  the  mind  of  the 
reaaer,  from  such  vul^r  pieces  sk  have  little  else 
beside  this  Hingle  qualification  to  roconmicnd  them. 
I  have  likewise  examinc*d  the  works  of  the  great- 
est poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other, 
has  produced,  and  particularized  most  of  those 
rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to 
that  divine  work.  I  «hall  next  Saturday  enter 
upon  an  essay  on  "  Tlic  Pleasures  of  the  Imagin- 
ation," which,  though  it  shall  consider  that  subject 
at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  wnat 
it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the 
finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I 
question  not  but  it  will  be  received  witli  candor. 

0. 
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-Dam  fbrb  nint,  nihil  vUetar  mundiuv, 


Nm*  auLf^in  comporitum  quidquam,  nee  mnfds  eirgmns : 
Quv,  rum  aniBtoK  «uo  cum  cnniant,  lifcununt 
Ilarnm  Tklerr  IngluTlem  unnlem  inopiam: 
Quam  inhonestjD  noUe  idnt  domU  atqu«  aviiije  dbi: 
Quo  pacto  ex  Jure  hentomo  pancm  atrum  Torcnt : 
NoMa  omnia  tanc,  nlxu  ert  afdolpsrentalln. 

Tbb.  Eun.  act  V,  00. 4. 

WWb  thay  are  abroad,  nothing  no  clean  and  nloely  dremed, 
•■d  when  at  supper  with  a  fp^lant,  they  do  but  piddle,  and 
ykk  the  ehoicee t  biti :  but  to  eee  their  naitlneM  and  por- 
mij  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how  they  deTour  hack 
enuitii  dipped  In  yefterdaj'e  broth,  ii  a  periBct  antidote 
■gainst  wenching. 

Will  Hoxrrcom,  who  disguises  his  present 
decay  by  visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by 
way  of  numor,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  ni^ht, 
he  with  Sir  Roger  de  Goyerley.  was  driven  into 


lug  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  preyailed  iipon  the  ftir«i 
to  admit  of  a  collation,  where,  slur  dedsrisfiki 
had  no  stomach,  and  hayinig  eaten  a  esspLtf 
chickens,  devoured  a  truss  oi  salad,  and  dnski 
full  bottle  to  her  share,  she  sans  the  Old  Ibsll 
Wish  to  Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  iMBiff 
some  time  aAer  supper,  and  wrote  the  IbDsng 
billet,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sukey,  andSsh^fe 
her  friend  Will  Honeycomb.  Will  has  mfm  ■  ti 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  read  it  last  bQ^IdAi 
club: — 

"  Madam, 

"  I  am  not  so  mere  a  country  gentisBSB,  Ml 
can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  hsd  it  Ai 
Temole.  Ifyou  would  go  down  to  the  eseitaji 
and  leave  off  all  your  vanities  but  your  lisni^ 
let  me  know  at  my  lodgings  in  Bow-stm^Oi^ 
en t- garden,  and  you  shall  oe  eneoorsged  by  fi* 
hum  Die  servant,  '*  Rcwot  Ds  Oofaui* 


My  good  friend  could  not  weQ  stuid  Ihi  b^ 
lery  which  was  risinf  npoii  him ;  bat  Is  pit' 
stop  to  it,  I  deliverea  Will  Honeycomb  As  i^ 
lowing  letter,  and  desired  him  to  read  it  ti  ^ 


board 

"  Ma.  SpscTATOft, 

"  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  Iks  ch^ 
ters  in  the  Canticles  into  Kngliah  Tsns  imi^ 
among  your  late  papers,  I  havwvsntiiindtii^ 
you  Uie  seventh  chapter  of  the  IVoverbi  tt  s 
poetical  dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy  sppMSV 
among  your  speculationa,  it  will  bo  a  ssfldv 
rewara  for  the  trouble  of 

"  Tour  coMtsat  Bmdm, 


Mt  IBB,  Ih'  lutrDctloB  thU  mj 
Onta  no  Uk  KtIiw  '■■'■•t  of  thj  ] 
And  mil  III*  irbolHaBt  pnmM  tUt  I  fin, 
UtHrra  wlUi  iMMHt  nmua,  and  Ifn. 

Lal«U  Uif  binac*  la  lo  Wladan  pilil, 
SHk  tacT  pTvtorUgn,  udtaiplon  batiUi 
Thil  ih*  miT  ktcp  tk^  nnl  fteai  hum  Hinn, 
-  -  *  ■ -^  thj  iBtataia  ft«  tba  bvkit^*  door, 
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iidilBpui, 


4»7 


So  uUt  dU  Uw  but 

Eiibdit  nhe  k  oxd  iinEtk'd  In  Um 
i^  ahfeta  th*  wu- '- 


bmUailuvti: 


TanrlDB  lur  *!■»  uhI  <bniit  ihi  lorn  (o  rouu  r 
Nov  (ba'i  vniilii,  Boir  la  Oh  itnat  datb  rtny, 
Moil  It  ark  corno'  •Muda  ud  BSiU  bar  pnr. 
Tbg  Jntb  iba  aala'di  and  Ufliif  now  a4da 


Oh  nU,  Hltb  an  eubran 
Paacooflmngii  on>  IhU  da 


jT'rloa  of  tba  ikliaat  tap^alrr  aprcad ; 
Unnill  la  dscfc'd  twm  Kgrpt  broufitit, 
VTbiita  by  Iba  rartooa  arual  wmighl; 
aU  BO  (M  parfiuBO  Anbta  jlelda 
hoi  dUDD  gniaa  and  iplcf  Aelda ; 


aacaD  eraCafulba 


Huch  |Dld  ha  look  abroad,  and  Jaag  will  atay, 
Ha  naaiad  Ka  bli  rotnni  a  dMaat  daj." 

Dpoa  bar  looicaa  did  incb  anuiotb  ulKblar  di 
Aaiftm  bar  Upa  luok  wdooiBa  flaU'r;  fell, 
Tta'  DivBardad  joulb.  In  tjlkan  trlUrt  tlad, 
B«4cA  hH  rcaaon,  and  wllh  aaao  cnmpUad. 
Ana  doaa  tb*  01  to  hb  owa  iluighlar  go, 

Tbua  Uaa  tbo  ibaplg  hbd  bilo  Iba  naia. 
That  aUUrnl  luwkn  lOr  bta  lifc  pniiaro- 
Bat  lat  mr  mu  Mtmd.    AltaDii  may  tbar 
VboB  TOQtbful  Tiffor  ibh  to  aiti  batraj ; 
Lat  tbOB  blaa  chanaaia  ij.  and  guard  tbeLr  bai 
^nlut  tba  wUr  vanUn'n  plaadng  aita; 

■to  tiaart  tha  patfai  of  har  dtnltTal  wa; ; 
bat  Ibar  too  late  sT  h«  Ml  paa'r  RHnplaln, 
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OvK  nigbt  ii  the  moat  perfect  and  mott  dclight- 
J  of  >ir oar  lenw*.  It  filli  the  minil  villi  the 
jvrnt  vkriely  of  ideu,  conrerw*  with  ita  objects 
;  Die  gresteit  dietaoce,  and  continues  the  longMt 


indeed  givt  D8  «  nntioo  of  Mdiodon,  ihtpe,  and 
all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colore; 
but  at  the  aaine  time  it  is  rery  much  atraiteoed, 
and  confined  in  its  opemtiuns  to  the  number, 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects.  Our 
light  taema  designed  to  fluppl;  all  these  defect*, 
and  maj  be  eonaidered  ae  a  more  delicate  and 
diffniive  kind  of  loiich,  that  spreads  itself  over 
an  infinite  multitude  uf  bodies,  comprebeods  the 
largest  figures,  and  brines  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  uitiTerse. 

It  is  this  sense  whicb  furnishes  the  imigina- 1 
tion  vltJi  ite  ideas;  su  that  by  "  the  pleaaurea  of  I 
(he  imagination,"  ur  "  fancy  (vhich  I  shall  use 
promiscuously),  I  here  mean  such  as  tu'ise  from  ■ 
»isible  objects,  either  when  we  have  tbem  actually  ' 
in  our  Tiew,  or  vhen  ire  call  up  their  ideas  into 
our  minds  bj  painting,  ntatuee,  descriptiuns,  or  ' 
any  tbe  like  occasion.  We  cannol  indeed  have  *  '  . 
single  image  in  tho  fancy  that  did^ilot  make  tt*  . 
first  entrance  ihrougb  the  sight;  but  ve  have  tbp 
power  of  relaiiiinK.  altering,  and  eoinpounding 
those  ima^  which  we  have  once  received,  into 
all  the  TSrietiea  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  iiuagiiintioii ;  for  by  this  fncuUy, 
a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining 
himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  that  can  be  found  iu  the  whole  corn- 
There  are  few  words  in  the  English  langua^ 
which  are  employed  in  a  mnre  loose  and  uncil- 
Gumscribed  sense  than  Ihose  of  ths  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fix  aod  <)etermine  the  nulion  of  these  two  words, 
as  I  intend  to  make.use  of  them  iu  the  thread  of 
my  fulluwiiig  apeculalions,  that  the  reader  m^ 
conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  pro- 
ceed upon.  1  must  therefore  desire  him  to  re-, 
member,  Ihat  by  "  the  pleasnies  of  the  imagina- 
tion," i  DHOn  only  suoh  pleasures  tu  arise 
originally  from  sight,  and  (hat  I  diride  these 
pleasurea  into  tiro  hinda:  my  design  being  first 
of  all  to  discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures  of 
tlio  imsLgi nation,  which  entirely  proceed  from 
such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the. 
next  place  to  apeak  of  thusc  secondary  pleasum 
uf  the  imagiuatiun  vhidi  flow  from  the  ideas  of 
risible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  aetually 
before  the  eye.  but  are  called  up  into  our  memo- 
ries, or  formed  into  agreeable  viaioni  of  thing* 
that  are  cither  absent  or  fictitious. 

Tb«  pleoiiureB  uf  the  imsgination,  ts^en  in  their 
full  extent,  are  not  ao  gross  a<(  those  of  sense,  nor 
so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.  The 
last  are  indeed  more  preforable.  because  they  are 
founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement 
in  the  mind  of  loau;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
those  of  the  imaginaliou  are  as  great  and  as  trans- 
porting as  the  other.  A  beautiful  prui'pect  dc- 
lighla  the  sou]  ai  much  as  a  di'tnonalixlion;  and  a 
dcscripti'iu  in  Huiuer  has  charmed  more  readers 
than  a  chapter  in  Arislulle,  Beside,  the  pleasure* 
of  the  imagination  hare  this  advanlage  above 
those  of  the  underslauding;,  that  they  are  more 
obvious  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired!  It  is  but 
opening  the  eye.  aud  the  scene  enters.  The  color* 
piint  Iheroselve*  on  tha  fancy,  with  very  little  at- 
tention of  thought  or  application  of  miud  in  the 
beholder.  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with 
the  symmetry  of  anything  we  see,  and  immedi- 
ately assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  wlthont 
int^uiring  Into  the  panicuur  caug "* " — 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination 
manr  _pleaaunii  that  the  vulgar  al 


into  a  mat 
capable  of 
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with  ■  secret  raftwhrnent  in  a  description,  and 
often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  tnc  pos- 
session. It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property 
in  everjthing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude 
nncultiyated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his 
pleasures;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it 
were  in  another  light,  and  discoverR  in  it  a  multi- 
tude of  charms,  that  concoal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  n.*lish  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not  criminal;  every  diversion 
they  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  ver^'  first  step  out  of  busines<f  | 
is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavor,  : 
therefore,  to  make  toe  Kpherc  of  hix  innocent  ploa-  , 
sures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into 
th'em  with  safety,  and  find  iu  them  such  a  sat is- 
"facHonas  a  wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take. 
Of  this  nature  are  tho'^  of  the  imagination,  which 
do  not  require  Ruch  a  Ixuit  of  thought  as  is  necos- 
aary  to  our  more  serious  emplo^'ments,  nor,  at  the 
tame  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  negli- 
gence and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany 
our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like  a  gentle  exer- 
cise to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labor  or 
difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that,  the  pleasures  of  the 
fancy  are  more  conducive  to  healtn  than  those  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint 
of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labor 
of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  na- 
ture, painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind :  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  jy;rief  and  melancTioly,  and  to 
aet  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable 
motions.  For  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Uealth,  has  not  thought  it  impro- 
per to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect, 
where  tie  particularljr  dissuades  liim  from  knotty 
.  and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pur- 
sue studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and 
illustrious  obji>cts,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction, 
settled  the  notion  of  thoH<!  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  under- 
taking, and  endeavored,  oy  several  considerations, 
to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures.  1  shall  in  mv  next  paper  examine  the 
several  sources  from  whence  tnese  pleasures  are 
derived. — 0. 
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PAPES    II. 

ON   THK   PLEASURES   OF   THE    IMAGINATION. 
CON  TK. NTS. 

Tbree  murcM  tif  all  tlip  ])Ioai<uro]i  of  the  iuiatdnation,  in  our 
furrny  «f  outward  i>bJo<'t<i.  H>>w  what  i^  tc^cat  plea-^os  the 
imsffination.  How  what  is  ni>w  please*  the  inufdnation. 
How  wliat  iff  beautiful  iu  our  Hpodtw  pleawa  the  imaji^lnar 
Uon.  How  what  it  beautiful  in  (cencral  pIcawMi  the  Imagi- 
nallon.  Wliat  other  anidental  causeH  may  contribute  to 
ttM  helf^htening  of  thow  plcanurefi. 

— DlTisam  ric  brere  fiet  opu^. — Mart.  Ep.  {▼,  88. 

Th»  work,  dlTided  aptly,  rimrter  grow^. 

I  SBAXX  first  consider  tlioAc  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  arise  frDUi  the  actual  view  and 
survey  of  outward  object h  :  and  these,  I  think,  all 
proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon, 


or  beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  «i 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathswoi^ 
ness  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasture  which 
results  from  its  greatness,  novelty,  or  beauty ;  but 
still  thrre  will  l>e  such  a  mixture  of  delight  intlw 
very  distrust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
qualificatious  arc  most  conspicuous  aud  prevail- 
in-j. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whol&. 
view,  considLTed  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  an 
the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
vast  uncultivate<l  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  moun- 
tains, high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expantr 
of  waters,  where  we  are  not  btruck  with  the  no- 
velty or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  thai  ruch 
kina  of  magnfficence  which  appears  in  niapy  of  * 
these  stupendous  works  of  nature.  Our  imagina- 
tion loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  lu  gn^ 
at  anything  that  in  too  big  for  itn  capacity.  Wt 
are  flung  intd  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  uo* 
boundeu  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  atiUness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  appreheu&ioii  of 
them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  ereij- 
thing  that  looks  like  a-  restraint  upon  it,  and  la 
apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compsM, 
and  shortened  on  every  siae  by  the  neighboraood 
of  walls  or  mountibins.  On  tne  contrary,  a  spa- 
cious horizon  is  an  image  of*  liberty,  lAete  ut 
eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  atlarn 
on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  ana  to  lose  itaof 
amid  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  thcnselva 
to  its  observation.  Such  widA  mad  -vadolenniDed 
prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fanrj  aa  ihs  ij^ 
culalioiM  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  «>  the  unJer- 
staiMiini^.  Hut  if  tnere  be  a  beauty  oFiincbiiifliOB> 
ness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troaMcd 
ocean,  a  hi>aven  adorn€^d  with  stars  and  nieCeon. 
or  a  Rpacious landscape  cutout  into  riven,  woods, 
rockH,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  atill  grows  apos 
us,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  princi^. 

Everything  tliat  is  new  or  uncommon  rai«ii    - 

pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills  tke 

soul  witli  an  agreeable  surprise,  eralifica  its  cnn 

osity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  wasnoctK- 

fore  posscsHcd.    We  are  indeed  so  often  oosrcr- 

sant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  witk  w 

many  repeated  shows  of  the   same  things,  (kit 

whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  Uuk 

to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds  for  a 

while  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.   It 

serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refreslinient,  and  takei  off 

from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of,  in  otf 

UKual  and  ordinary  entertainments.     lLis4hislfa^ 

bcHtows  eharmnon  a  monster,  and  maka  cvea^ 

imperfections  of  nature  please  uh.     Xt  iathi*  tkti    ^ 

recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is  cwrric-    1 

stant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  tf^ 

tion   not  suffered  to  dwell   too  long,  aad  vtfV 

itself  on  any  particular  object.     It  la  thia,  1>^      | 

wise,  that  improves  what  is  ereat  or  beautifol.vi' 

makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entcrtaiswii- 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  sesfoa  d 

the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  tc  Dcci 

as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  thev  a.'vi^ 

new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  ikiA 

and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familia-' » 

the  eye.     For  this  reason  there  is  nothisK  '>^ 

more  enlivens  a  prospect  than  riven,  jeUea^j^' 

falls  of  water,  where  the   scene  is   perpeTJ^.' 

shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight  eveiy  biob<<^ 

with  something  that  is  new.     We  are  quicklr  vt^ 

with  looking  upon  hills  and  valleys,  wbeivViv?- 

thing  continues  fixed  and  .settled  in  thessmep^" 

and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  ac* 

ted  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  aodk  oKjscta  »<* 
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ever  in  incition,  and  aliding  nvay  rmm  bcnviitli  llii; 
Kje  of  llir  bt'holiln-. 

But  Ikerc  is  tiothing  that  niiikc<i  its  wny  more 
dirvclly  III  llic  soul  (lian  b«Blltj|;'vhirh  itiiniitli- 
«elj  diffiiM's  a  SMIT-'t  (.alisfaclioii  nnd  cunipl*- 
CCDCJ  lliruii^h  the  itiiB([iuatiun,  aiid  givex  ■  Slush- 
ing til  niit'thiiig  that  U  i^reat  or  uiiconiiiion.  The 
very  fiisi'discovtrj  of  it  sirlliti'  the  luiiid  with  an 
inirarJ  \uy,  atid  hpreadx  a  chuerruliieHH  ikiid  de- 
light tbruugh  at]  iuracullieti.  There  is  not  per- 
haps any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
uf  niattrr  than  auotlier,  becaunc  »e  might 
leeii  M)  made,  that  wliBlxoc'irer  unv  appeam 
loalhwiine  to  iia  tuight  have  shown  itself  agree- 
able; but  wi:  find  by  experience  that  there  are  ar- 
rsraJ  inodiGcBIiong  of  matter,  which  the  niind, 


first  sigliC  beautiful  or  defonued. 
that  every  different  Kpeciea  of  Kensiblc  creatures 
haK  its  dif&rent  ni>liong  of  beauty,  and  that  eiLch 
of  tbcin  in  moM  afl«cled  with  the  beauties  of  itH 
own  kind.  Tbin  in  noThurG  more  remarkable 
Uuui  in  birds  of  the  fame  sliape  and  propoKiou. 
There  we  uften  see  the  male  deliTmincd  in  his 
courtship  by  the  single  grain  cff  tincture  of  a 
feather,  and  tiever  discureriog  any  charniB  but  in 


£ 


the  color  of  its  species. 


and  Hetliiij'  uf  tliu  ^un,  which  is  wholly  made  up 
of  thow  diflt'n-nt  ''lain-^  of  light  that  ^huw  Ihem- 
wlve«  in  the  cluudx  of  a  dilT.'roiit  siluation.  For 
this  rcuHih  VI'  find  the  pouts,  who  urc  alwaja 
&ddri'Sniti|{  Ihciiisvlv^s  to  the  ininginaliun,  bor- 
run-ing  luure  uf  llieir  epithets  fruui  culocs,  than 
from  any  other  lopic- 

As  the  fancy  delishts  in  everything  ihnt  isgrL-at, 
atmiige.  or  tieautilul,  and  is  Hlill  more  iileaaea 
tlie  more  it  finds  of  thew  perfecltons  in  the  same 
object,  ail  it  is  ctipable  of  receiving  a  new  hnlinfac- 
tion  by  the  atuti^tlance  of  another  M'litHf.  Tlius.anj 
continued  found,  as  the  music  of  bird^.  or  a  faU 
of  water,  awakens  every  niomunt  the  mind  of  the 
several  beauties  <if  the  place  that  lie  before  him. 
bcholiler,  and  makes  him  mure  attentive  to  the 
Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smi-lU  or  per- 
fumes, Iliey  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  make  ercn  the  colors  and  verdiimof  the 
lamlscape  appear  more  agreeable  ;  for  the  idi-as  of 
'  both  Hensvs  recommend  each  nther.  and  are  iileaa- 
'  anter  together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  sep- 
'  amti-ly  ;  as  the  diffident  colurs  uf  a  pietiire,  wheD 
!  they  are  veil  diiiposeil,  set  off  one  unulher,  and 
'  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of 
'  their  situation. — 0, 
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#tlB(ala  bn  ukuIekI  aaafm, 
Lor'd  to  tb«  nlUiioira  nA^  Iba  Utd  of  nbU, 

~ ill  duilij  wtngi  •wt  rmnWi  *j«i, 

tua  pATmmouT.    Tlw  l**Qt«01ll  no* 


Wbm.  bj  Uk  HpTtDK 


Lb  patcnui  tvlon  glow. 


Then  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find 
in  the  aeveral  prodiieta  of  art  and  nature,  which 
doa  not  work  in  the  imaginaliim  with  Ihat  warmth 
ud  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our 
proper  species,  but  is  apt.  however,  to  raise  in  us 
■  secret  delijrht,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the 
place*  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.  This 
canHsti  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colon, 
in  tha  symmetrr  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the 
■mngement  and  disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a 
i«rt  miiture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
AiBODg  theae  Mvenl  kinds  of  beauty  t£s  eye 
takes  moat  delight  in  colors.  Ve  nowhere  meet 
«illi  a  more  glorioas  or  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
tfcaa  what  appean  in  the  heaveni  ix  the  rising 


yiii  tlH  ntrnmrj  r*D* 


flul  auH  Df  out  bakof  plttMti  wUh  shu  !•  UauUful  In 

Toocaain  yestenlay's  paper  we  considered  how 
everrthing  that  is  great,  new  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must 
own  that  it  is  impossihte  for  us  to  assign  ihe  ne- 
cessary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  snbMancei^ 
il, which  niiirhlhelpui 

-  ■•' >•' of 

it  uf  such  n 


most  agreeable,  «  .      .    ^.,     ..__.  ^._^_ 

heads,  what  is  pleasingor  displeasing  to  (he  mind, 
without  being  able  lo  trace  out  the  several  iiecee- 
sarr  and  efficient  causes  frem  whence  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  arixes. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, as  there  are  often  agrealer  varietv  iliat  be- 
long to  the  tiame  effect ;  and  thew,  thoii(,'li  tiiey  are 
not  altogi'ther  so  salisfaciory,  are  j[rnerally  iiioie 
useful  than  the  other,  as  ihey  give  us  greater  oc- 
casion uf  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any- 
thing that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  sunt  of  man, 
that  Dothing  but  Himself  can  be  its  la'>l.  adequate, 
and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  thecontem- 
pUtion  of  his  oeing,  that  he  might  give  our  sold* 
ajuat  retitJi  for  sndi  acontemolatioii,  huhaa  made 
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a  very  plpa^inij  in-iVi.fi  (-f  "li-    rui'i-l.  iniriK'irui^.-ly  i?»  a  truth  Ti'hich  ha»  been  proTed  iDCon:c«ta!ti!jbf 

riH-o'a*  tlf  i<<!io:i|i-r.-i'i<iii  ••:'  :;i.y  •'•■•■•i  ;K:it  tAkiis  niaiiv  iiiwilcrn  philu^tupherb.  aud  i»  ir.d«vJ  om  oi 

up  a  u'r":i*  «l>a!  "(  riiiiiii  i.i  '):•  :'.L::<'y,  aiiii.  hy  con-  the  finest  itpeculatiuns  in  thaC  science,  if  :he  E^- 

('••ij':'!..>>-.  «  ill  :!i)]>f<ivi>  i::' I  th  ■  lii;,-)ii-«:  piicli  of  li«h  reader  would  m.'C  the  iiutiun  explaibi-d  at  luj^  ,4 

a.-»ti;.;-li!n-:t»  as  •!  •!'  •.'»■:•-;.  wlnii  ur  c<»iU'iiipl:i;e  ho  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  wcood' 

hin  iia!!:rr.  tliui  :•«  i.i-::!i'  -  i-in-  :iii«crIU-d  hy  lime  tjijitk  of  Mr.  Lucke**   l^sajr   on  Uumaa  Unda^ 


nor  plai^i',  ni>r  tu  Ik*  <  •irij|ir*'h('iidi.*d  hy  the  lar^^t    standing.' 
capacity  uf  a  cn';it»"l  f-ii.:;. 

}{*■  hu-*  aniuxi  d  a  «'  iti-:  pltMsuR*  to  the  idea  of    The  filUnting  Utter  of  SUtU  fa  Addimw  it 
anythia^'  that  is  new  Dr  Tincomnion.  that  he  mi^ht       ktrt  Jrmn  the  ori^nml  ediiiom  ^f  the  ^pecMvii 
enc'iiira^e  ut  in  ih"  pursuit  after  knowledi^'.  and       folio, 
en^-jy  u-j  to  >earch  into  the  wonder-*  of  hi^  crea- 
tion ;  for  every  new  idea  brin*;'*  huch  a  pleasure   "Ma.  Spectat(»,  Jane  91, 1711 
with  it,  as  reward-)  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its       "I  would  not  divert  the  conne   of  yoor  dU* 
acqni'«ition,  and  ronst-quently  serves  as  a  motive   courses,  when  you  seeooi  bent  upon  obliginf  tfci 
to  Jilt  lis  upon  f roll  (liiCoverics.                                 world  with  a  train  of   thinking,  which,  nghil^ 

lie  haft  made  cveryihint;  that  is  lieautiful  in  our  attended  to,  may  render  the  liftf  of  every  ooethit 
own  ^})ecie's  plea*>ant.  that  all  creatures  mi^ht  be  reads  it  more  ea»y  and  happy  for  the  future.  Ill 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  what  beviUv 
with  inhabitants  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do  not  iotefpcMi; 
wherever  nature  is  cro^^ed  in  the  production  of  a  it  ia  therefore,  a  wortliy  action  in  yoa,  to  loifc 
mon>ter  ;the  result  of  any  unnatural  miztun';.the  carefully  into  the  powers  of  fancy,  thatotherM^ 
brei-d  is  incapable  of  pn>pa^ating  its  likeness,  and  from  the  knowlea^^e  of  them,  may  ioproie  Aar 
of  founding  a  neworJer  of  creatun's;  m>  that,  un-  joys,  aud  allay  their  griefs,  by  a  just  uie  of  M 
lenS  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  bea-.ity  of  their  faculty.  I  say.  Sir,  I  woufa  not  interrapCiM 
own  »pecics,  Lrunemtion  would  be  at  an  'end,  and  in  the  progress  of  this  discourve  ;  but  if  yea  will  4l 
the  earth  unpeopled.  me  the  favor  of  inserting  this  letter  in  yoarDOt* 

In  the  last  phice,  he  has  made  everything  that  |  paper,  you  will  do  some  senrioe  to  the  pobii^ 

is  beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  j  though  not  in  bo  noble  a  way  of  obligiiU[,  ••  iM 

has  made  so  many  objects  ap]K>ar  IxMutiful.  that  of  improving  tlieir  minds.    AJIow  me,»r,  lDa^ 

he  uii^'lit  render  tile  whole  creation  mort>  gay  and ,  quaint  you  with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  pul^ 

deli:;htful.     lie  has  f^iven  almost  everything  aliout   author),  though  it  tends  to  no  greater  a  gooatbl 

us  the  (HiWer  of  laimn;^  an  agreeable' idea  in  the   that  of  getting  money.     I  should  not  hopefiortli 

imagination  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be-    favor  of  a  philosopher  in  this  matter  if  it  weRSrt 

hold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and    attempted  under  the  restrictions  which  yoo  a^ 

to  survey  so  many  U-auties  without  a  secret  satis- 1  put  u|x>n  private  acquisitions.     The  firA  parM 

faction  and  complacency.     Thinjj^s  would  make  '  which  every  good  man  is  to  propos^  to  hiininf,il 

but  a  ]uiiir  appiaranco  to'  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  '  the  si'rvice  of  his  prince  ana  countir:  tftertbt 

only  ill  thtir  pro|H.*r  fi^Miresand'motions  ;  and  what    is  done,  he  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he  ■■! 

reai^iin  can  we  a*«siu'n  for  theirexciting  in  us  many  \  also  be  beneficial  to  them.     This  scheme  of  gn 

of  thi>«e  ideas  which  are  tlitferent  from  anything    i>  not  only  consistent  with  that  end,  but  hu  ill 

that  eZiHts  in  the  objects  themsi'lve-i  ifor  >uch  an-   ver}-  Uing  insubordination  to  it ;  for  no  nuuca 

lii;h:  and  colors),  were  it  not  to  add  su^ternumc- 1  Ik*  a  g:iiner  here  but  at  the  same  time  he  himsdt 

niry  ornaments  to  the  univer<^  and  [nake  it  more  '  or  some  other,  must  succeed  iu  their  dealincsviik 

agreeable  t'>  the  imagination  ^We  aie  everywhere  |  the  government.     It  is  called  '  The  MultipuetaoB 

entertaineil  with  plea<in>j:  show-s  and  apparitions  :  I  Table,'  and  is  so  far  calculated  for  the  immediiK 

we  ili^cover  ima<;inary  glories  in  tlie  hfavt-ns  and  :  service  of  her  majesty,  tliat  the  same  person  vb 

in  the  earth,  and  see  some  ol  this  visionaiy  beauty    is  fttrtunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  state,  may  rcceiTi 

.    r .  t    .-....,  .  .....        ^^j  J  ^ 

>herfi;TadoBi 

lethouof  ii- 

uj* 

otwi 
andU^wildereil  in  a  pleaMtig  delusion,  and  we  walk  '  to  IxTome  capable  of  serving  their  country  wh« 
siiout  like  the  errhanted  liero  of  a  romance,  who'  are  at  pn>sent  in  too  low  circumstances  to  tsn 
Ke«»«  lH>auiifid  cai«tles.  wtHids  and  meadows;  and.!  tliemselvi^.  The  manner  of  executing  the  defiigi 
at  tlie  •«.tme  time,  hears  the  warbling;  of  birds,  and  is  by  giving  out  receipts  for  half  guineas  re> 
Ihi-  purlini;  of  >tream>:  but  upvm  tbe  fini>hin^  of  ■  ceived,  which  shall  entitle  the  fortunate  besivrn 
«n(ii-  wrnt  KjK'll  the  fanta«<tic  scene  breaks  up, "  certain  sums  in  the  table,  as  is  set  forth  at  lap 
nml  till'  di^mn-iidate  kni^dit  find>i  him  on  a  barren  ;  in  the  proposals  printed  on  the  23d  instant  Tkoi 


iii-fiili.  or  in  a  Mdilary  de-^-rtH  It  i^  n«it  iniprol)jd>le  I  is  anotiier  circumstance  in  this  design  which giM 
i|,-»i  J.Mi.tliiii:;  like'this  mSj-  U'  the  stale  of  the  me  hopes  of  your  favor  to  it,  ana  tliat  ii  wk* 
«iimI  mIi.i  i\->  t^i^\  M'paration,'in  re«<peot  of  the  im-  ■  Tully  atlvises,  to  wit,  that  the  benefit  be  madeM 
ntriv  it  Mill  III  live  from  matter;  thini>;h  indeed,  diffu>ive  as  i)oasible.  Everyone  that  has  hilf  i 
th>'  '•l"i-<  "f  •  ■diM<«  are  HO  pleasing  and  K>autiful|  guinea,  is  put  into  the  possibility,  from  thatflmU 
in  »»H  ii,i.i,.iiMiii-in.  tlirit  it  is  pos^ble  the  soul ,  sum,  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune:  wbenlh* 
^,\\  ,..,(  t.  i1<iiii\iii  Mf  them,  Init  |M'rhaps  fiid  little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it  were,  thus  thzo*> 
•v.»«.  .t.Ji-l  IM  «iimi'  iilhiT  (N'oa>ion;d  cnu^e,l  back  into  the  n'donation  of  Providence,  ve are t» 
V  '^^  \  -Ol-  •••  I"""  •'•  by  ihe  diffc-rent  impre<-  i  exjM'Ct  that  some  who  live  under  hardships  or  o^ 
,1  ^-5  ..'i  ihi'  .nlitili.  »iiiiMet  nn  ilie  op^Nm  of  sight    scuntv  may  be  productni  to  the  world  iu  tMfi|<<* 


,.l,.f.l>.l  Im  III"  iinn;:ina 


T  t        1-.    i.V  nc  V    ♦*"    "••"•'    •*"••   ""'   quuli- 


am,  "  Sir,  your  greatest  Admirer, 


«« 


RlCBABft  SnMXM. 
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TIm  works  of  nature  more  plccMat  to  the  imaglD&Uon  thiin 
thoee  of  art.  The  works  of  nature  Ntill  more  pleaaant,  the 
more  they  reeemble  thoee  of  art  The  works  of  art  more 
pleasant,  the  move  they  resemble  those  of  nature.  Our  £n- 
gliiih  plants^ns  and  gardens  considered  In  the  fbregoing 


-Altertwrfo 


Altera  poedt  opem  rea,  et  oo^Jorat  amkse. 

Ho&.  An  Foat  r.  410. 
Bat  mntnaUy  they  need  each  other's  helpir-BosooMMOX. 

Ir  we  r^nsider  the  works  of  nature  and  art  as 
Uiev  are  aualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
■hall  fina  the  last  rerj  defective  in  comparison 
of  the  former ;  for  though  they  maj  sometimes  ap- 
pear as  beautiful  or  strange,  tney  can  have  nothing 
in  tiiem  of  that  vastness  and  immensity,  which  a^ 
ford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  The  one  may  be  aa  polite  and  delicate 
at  the  other,  but  can  never  show  herself  so  august 
and  magnificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something 
more  boTd  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  careless  strokes 
of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellish- 
ments of  art.  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately 
garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  the  im- 
agination immediately  runs  them  over  and  requires 
something  else  to  miify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields 
of  nature,  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  with- 
out confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  imsj^,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number. 
For  this  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love 
with  the  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all  those 
aeenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Seriptomm  thoroM  omnis  amat  nemos,  et  fuglt  orbes. 

Uoa.2Sp.tt.77. 

— — Tb  grottoes  and  to  groTes  wa  nm, 

To  eaae  and  silence,  erery  Hose's  son. — ^Pon. 

Hie  secnra  loies,  et  needa  flUlere  vita, 
Bpeloncsft,  Vivique  lacus;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
IHves  opum  Tarlarum :  hie  latis  otia  ftindis, 
Mogitosqaa  boom,  moUesque  sub  arbore  somnL 

Vno.  Qeorg.  iL4<nr. 


Bare  easy  qoiet,  a  secore  retreat, 

A  harmleas  lifSa  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home  bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 

And  rural  pleanures  crown  his  happiness. 

UnTez'd  with  quarrels,  undisturbVi  with  noiM, 

The  eountry  kuxg  his  peaoeftil  realm  enjoys : 

Oool  grots  and  llTing  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 

Of  meieds,  and  streams  that  through  the  Talley  gli«le ; 

And  riiady  groTes«  that  easy  sleep  ioTite, 

And,  after  toUaome  days,  a  sweet  repoee  at  night. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild 
scenes  that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artifi- 
cial shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  ruseinble  tliose  of 
art:  for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a 
double  principle;  from  the  %greeablenefls  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to 
otner  obiect^.  We  are  pleased  as  well  with  com- 
paring their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  thorn,  and 
can  represent  them  to  our  minds,  either  as  copies 
or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  take  delight  in 
a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified 
with  nelds  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers;  in 
those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and 
eitieA,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of 
marble;  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grrot- 
toes;  and,  in  a  word,  in  anything  that  hath  such  a 
▼ariety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  de- 
"*~  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according 


^ 


as  they  mora  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  wa 
may  be  sare  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater 
advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect  The  pret- 
tiest landscape  1  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  oark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other 
to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  veir  common  in 
optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and 
fluctuations  of  the  wa|^r  in  strong  and  proper 
colors,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 

Siece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green  sha- 
ows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind, 
and  herds  of  deer  amons;  them  in  miniature,  leap- 
ing about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  confess  the  no- 
velty of  sucn  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion  of  its 
pleasantness  to  the  imagmation ;  but  certainly  its 
chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resemblance  to  nature, 
as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures/ ^ive  the 
color  and  figure,  buL-thft  motion  of  the  things  it 
represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally 
in  nature  somethinff  more  erand  and  august  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any 
measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted 
kind  of  pleasure  than  what  we  received  from  the 
nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On 
this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  en* 
tertaininff  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of  ground 
oovered  over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden 
and  forest,  which  represent  everywhere  an  arti- 
ficial rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that 
neatness  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to 
pnvate  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plow,  in  many  parts  of  a 
country  that  is  so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to 
a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by 
frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to 
the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh 
overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more 
beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if 
the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  or  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the 
meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some 
small  additions  of  art,  and  the  severnl  rows  of 
hedges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil 
was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a 
pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out 
oy  the  rule  and  line;  because,  they  say,  any  per- 
son may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform 
figures.  They  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in 
works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  con- 
ceal the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves. 
They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  Iani|:uage,  by 
which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  a 

Elantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
rst  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that 
has  so  agreeable  an  effect.    Our  British  gardenere, 
,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humoring  nature,  love 
ito  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.     Our 
'  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.     We 
see  the  marks  of  the  scissors  upon  every  plant 
and  bush.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular 
in  my  opinion,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would  ra- 
ther lo<^  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriaucy  and 
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j^  THE  SPECTATOR. 

d'^:<::  1    '*'•  '*;^.«  nr!  Knr'"^."^   'hm  vh'<n  :*  i*    canno*  finH  anj  ^rrounds  for  mcli  s  fn^icion;  nh 
th'i-  .'  :■  .'I  -i  T'/.m-.l  in'n  i  T.a-h-rni*ica!  fijare;    K*^*  ii  ^*  that  we  bave  no  such  vork*  among  m 
arjil  1-.   •  ■■   f—  f.i-.-v 'hv  ar.  •  vhaH  in  flower   a:   prt-*<»isi       There  were  indeed,  many  g^etts 
loftk-  :•  r.'.  •'•■T  T-r«? -J-Ifj-V.-f  :*.  'hi'j  all  The  lT::le   advantage*  for  building  in  tho^e  tinier,  aad  in 
laVivv.'h-.  ■  f  'h-*  m-i*'.  ti  .i-h-l  p"in<?rre      B-a!.  a^    '.hat  pan  «f  the  world,  than  hare  been  metviA 
our  ::"*  *i* ':•  ■•l-:!**'* '^f  ir*''!**'^*  hiT»- 'h^ir  majazinn*   ever  *iijre.      The   earth  was    eztrenielr  fmitfal; 
of  TOT:"*  ••»  ■l:*r-i-^  ■/.  i'  i-  '='-'^'  ra!':ral  f»r  rh-m    mt-n  liri-d  generally  on  pastarur,  whiA  rMoiM 
to  T<rt'  ':p  a!!  ih-  }*-ii  .'.f  :i  plir'a*:  'H^  t^f  fr  ::t-   a  much  smaller  number  of  hanas  than  agricuiiat. 
tn-o*.  :i:i.f  c "j'rir*^  a  pla?.  'hat  mar  m  ~t  :':m  to   There  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  buny  ptftrf 
th*'ir  riTrn  pr*  fir.   ■'.  raki:.^*  ..ff  'hi'-ir  e^v^rv^^n*.    mankind,   and   fewer   arts   ana  sciences  to  pm 
and   ')j''  !'k-  ru-.v-iM-  pl§"'*.  ^i'-h   whicK  tht-ir   w.,rk  to  men  of  speculative  temper*;  andvMtii 
shoiRi  are  pUntifuHv  -:r..cked.— O.  n3.>re  than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  waa  absolute;  m 

that,  when  he  went  t«>  war,  he  put  him«elf  tf  lb 

head  of  the  whole  people;  aa  ve  find  Snuiivii 

It-ading  her  three  millions  tof  the  field,  and  jit 
Xo.  415.:    THURSDAY.  JUNE  26.  1712.  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  ewnicf.  tt 

in  rio  wonder  therefore  when    she  was  at  psH^ 

pAPKa  V.  ^^j  turned  her  thoughts  on   bailding.  tnt  Ai 

0!r  mz  pLKAi^raKs  op  thi:  imaqixatio!!.  could  accomplish  such  ereat  works,  with  mA  • 

c«  \  T ''  N  T  <  prvdi^iouB  multitude  of  laborers:  beside  thil  ll 

*^'  ^'  her  climate  there  was  small  iDtcmiptiuD  of  IMl 

Of  airhlurture.M  It  aff-^i- ihe  immirinatioo.   (;rMxne«i  in   and  winters,  which  make  the  northern  wofftacill 

armtn. .u.  ..f  l.olk  in  lb.-  «nri«..t  orunt*i  buiUlin/*.    Ti..  "»"  *  >«"  T^\.  ^  m'g*t  "DentJOn,  tOO,  UDOaffM 

anrii-iit  anvninu of  tbn«  i>uiMln^r«>nfiru«Ni.    1.  I'nati.i-  benefits  of  the  Climate,  What  histonans say  sfttl 

■dTAniBff^*  for  ni«in?  *u'-li  work^  In  theflrvt  ace«rf  th^  earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bituroeD,  oroMflri 

wurkl.  MMl  In  eMtrru  rllu.atmo:   a.  I  rem  .rT*r«l  of  Uiem  jjjnj  ^f  mortar,  which  is  doubtkus  the  sam  vtt 

afleiiK  n..'  iniaffliiati..n.    A  Fn-wb  authorv  oi.*.n»:im.   that  mentioned  m  the  holy  writ,  aa  coatnlMf 

on  thU  MildorC.    Whjropnrsrr  aiMl  cnnrex  fi|riirv«  jit  pa    to   the   ictnicturp  of  Babel;  *'  Slime  thcy  MM  » 

Cattimw  of  mannrr  to  work*  of  arrhltcctore.    ET^rvtiunc    t»tead  of  mnrtar/' 
^J^^'^^^^^l^^'^'''^^^''^^'^^*^'^'^^^       In  Egj'pt  we  still  see  their  jmamids. 


answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have  berBa 
Adda  tot  egrrgiaaiirtM,o|wnuDqa«Ubor«m.  yf  them:  and  I  question  not  hot  a  timvelef  bhII 

...^  ,.„  ^  %n«.o««g.a,lM.      gjjj    ^^j  ^^g    remains   of    the  labrrinth  ttl 

Tlulr  u-tlj  labor,  and  •tupendoui  ftmiiie.-DaTi.oc.  covered  a  whole  pronnce.   and   had  a  hssM 

templeR  disposed  among  ita  sereral  qaartoiw 
HArixo  already  shown  how  the  fancr  is  affipcted  divi«iions. 
by  the  workn  of^  nature,  and  afterward  considered  The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  easters  piM 
in  f^t'nrral  lioth  Uie  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  eren  mill 
how  th<»y  inutimlly  aKsist  and  complete  each  other  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  virii 
in  forming  Much  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  have  b<<en  thought  fabulous^  were  not  ths  vd 
apt  tt)  di'lipht  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  1  shall    itself  still  extant. 

in  tliJN  ]t:ipi>r  tJirow  toi^ther  fmnio  reflections  on  We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  doW 
tlinl  |iiinK*iilnr  art.  which  has  more  immediate  ten-  building  that  have  adorned  the  several  oosBtriM 
dfMirv.  ihiin  any  (»thor.  to  produce  \h09e  primary    of  the  world.     It  is  this  which  has  set  n/^J^ 

{»lfmMir««N  iif  th<>  inini^H nation  which  have  nitherto  work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  wrniUfb 
««in  ihi»  hiiIijimm  of  tins  dij*ooiir««c.  Tin*  art  I  mean  not  onlv  that  they  might,  by  the  maffnifirence  ■ 
U  I  hill  of  iirrliitiM*tun>,  which  I  shall  con«%Jder  the  building  invite  the  Deity  to  reside  vithia  i^ 
niilv  Willi  rt'iriinl  in  thn  li^ht  in  which  the  fore-  but  that  such  stupendous  works  might,  it  At 
|f«iiiii«  ^piNiilntioiiH  lmv«'  plm*c«d  it,  without  enter-  same  time,  t»pen  tlie  mind  to  vast  conceptiocit 
in^  iiitii  ilioMii  rnl(>i4  mid  iiiaxiniH  which  the  tp-t^at  and  fit  it  to  converse  with  the  divinity  of  tk 
iiiNiiiMi  of  nrchiii^rtim*  hnv«»  laid  down,  ann  ox-  place.  For  everything  that  is  majestic  imphBli 
|ilrtiiiisl  til  Inr^'  ill  iiiiiiilN*rh>MH  treatihCH  upon  that  an  awfulnoss  ancl  reverence  on  the  mind  of  tk: 
>i\ilt|i  1 1  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natnral  gr«8tiiM| 

tiiiMi(iii«44  in  lhi«  workn  of  nrehitocture  may  lie   of  the  soul.  •* 

oiMiiiilni-tl  nn  n*liilini^  to  the  hulk  and  l>ody  of  In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  gmIMB 
•(iiit-ttiiv  «ii  to  ihi*  iiiniiiier  in  which  it  inbuilt,  of  manner  in  archirinrture.  which  has  scrb  fiffoi 
\i  I.M  ihf  tliNi.  wr  find  iho  ancients,  especially  up<in  the  ima^inati(»n,  that  a  small  buildisSi 
mnini,!  Ill,-  I'-iitrin  iiniioiiM  of  the  world,  infinitely  wnere  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobl»rrite 
»u|Mii.ii  111  ilii*  iMoilt'iiiN.  than  one  of  twrntv  times  the   bulk,   where  tbt 

■•I  I.'  till  Ilium  (Ih*  lower  i^f  H«Im«1.  of  which  an  manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhapft* 
.>lil  ti.iti,.i  ^io  t.  Mim*  ni>r««  ilio  foundations  lobe  man  would  have  been  more  nstoiiishea  wi'B  4e 
Mill  III  till  iiiiii*.  \\liioh  looktMJ  like  a  spacious  majestic  air  that  appeanMl  in  one  of  Lvsippurt 
itimiiii  III!  \t)i,tt  r.Milii  W  more  nohle  than  the  ,  statues  of  Alexaiuh»r.  though  no  bigge r'thaii  life< 
Hall-.  .•!  Ii'iti\  Inn,  iiN  iuniiriiit;  irnrd«'ns.  and  its  than  he  might  have  l»een  with  mount  Aiho*.li>d 
U.(ii|>l«  i.»  .lu|Mii«i  Hi'lui.  ilmi  nise  a  niile  liiirh  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hon»,  accordiiS 
U\  ri.iu  r..\iiul  iriHii'M.  vM'h  rttorv  a  furlong  in  to  the  proposal  of  Pliidias,*  with  a  river  in  oai 
hiii'lti  .111.1  nil  ihr  tii|i  »if  whirli  wjm  the  Itnhvlon- '  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  otht-r. 
luu  nti-t  iv.ii.iiN  1  I  niit'lii  lien*,  likrwiso.  take  '  Let  any  one  reflect  oti  the  disposition  of  taiiid 
iiniM-  ni  iht!  Iiiii-i'  iiii>k  that  was  cut  into  the  he  finds'iii  himself  at  his  first  eiitmnce  into thB 
rt;:iiii' ni  •*«iinuMiin«<.  \»  Jill  ilii*  Hniallor  riJoks  that  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  his  ironginat'oci* 
liiv  I'V  ll  III  ilir  -iltiifii-  iif  tiilnitarv  kiiiirs;  tln'  pni-  '  fillwi  with  something  groat  and  nmRStng;  rrd.lt 
tli:;uii"'  ^ii-^iii.  tii  aiiitii'iiil  hikr.  wnirh  t<n>k  in  ,  the  sanip  time,  ct»n«id<T  how  little,  in  pn»pirtwB» 
Ihi'  w  linli*  Kujiluati'i.  till  siii'li  lime  a*«  u  new  he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Oi»;hic  catk^ 
canal  w.ii  ti'iniiil  Inr  it«*  i-is>i'ptioii,  with  the  wve-  dral,  though  if  be  five  times  lai^»r  than  thentbff; 
itil  luiiilu-^  jhioiii;li  wliit'li  tliiit   rivtr  was   con- '  which  can  arise  from  nothing  elne  but  the  gnat* 

Vi'\i-il.     I  kiii>w  thrie  are  persons  who  look  upon  I  ■■     -    -■ ■ 

tkiflii'    lit    {t|i.'«t'    WiilidiTMot    url   r  h;  but  1  ^)iBrKTateB, 


THX   8PX0TAT0R. 


IMM  of  the  nuumer  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness 
in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  in 
a  French  author,  which  very  much  pleased  me. 
It  is  in  Monsieur  Frcart's  Parallel  oi  the  ancient 
and  modem  Architecture.  I  shall  zive  it  the  reader 
with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  nc  has  made  use 
of.  "I  am  observing/'  says  he,  "a  thing  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  rery  curious,  whence  it  proceeds 
that  in  Um  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one 
manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
poor  and  trifliug ;  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncom- 
mon. I  say,  then ,  Uiat  to  introduce  into  architecture 
this  grandeur  of  manner,  we  ousht  so  to  proceed 
^lat  ue  division  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
order  may  consist  but  ot  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  < 
kt,  and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swell- 
mff;  and  that  the  eye,  beholding  nothing  little 
and  mean,  the  imagination  maj  be  more  vigor- 
ously touched  and  afiected  with  the  work  that 
•tands  before  it.  For  example:  in  a  cornice,  if 
the  gola,  or  eymatium  of  the  corona,  the  coping, 
the  modillions  or  dentilli,  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  gracefnl  projections,  if  we  see  none  of  that 
ordinary  confusion  which  is  the  result  of  those  lit- 
tle cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  astragal,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  intermingli^  particu- 
lars, which  produce  no  effect  in  ffreat  ana  massy 
irorks,  and  which  yery  unprofitably  take  up  place 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  member,  it  is  most 
eertain  that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn  and 
great ;  aa,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have  but  a 
poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
y  of  those  smaller  ornaments,  which  divide  and  scat- 
ter the  angles  of  the  sight  into  such  a  multitude 
of  rays,  so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will 
appear  bat  a  confusion. ' 

•  Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex ;  and  we  find  in  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round 

Sillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of 
lose  buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and 
^laffnificenoe.  The  reason  I  take  to  be,  l)ecau8e 
An  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body 
/than  in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed, 
Higures  of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface ;  but,  as  in  such  bodies,  the 
aiffht  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
taae  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the 
same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome, 
your  eye  half  surrounds  it ;  look  upon  the  inside, 
and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of  it ; 
the  entire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once, 
the  sight  being  at  the  center  that  collects  and 
gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  tak(>8  in 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  ;  and  in  a  square 
concave  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  different 
Hides,  liefore  it  is  master  of  all  the  inward  surface. 
For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  stnick 
with  the  view  of  the  open  air  and  skies,  that 
paM«H>s  through  an  arch,  tnan  wh,it  comes  through 
a  square,  or  any  other  figure.  The  fisj^ure  of  the 
rainbow  does  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnifi- 
cence than  the  colore  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very 
poetically  described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  **  Look 
upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  is  it  in  its  brightness ;  it  encom- 
paft'ieH  the  heavens  with  a  gloriou.t  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Mo.-«t  High  have  bended  it." 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  i^reatness  which  af- 
fects the  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  next  show 
Uie  pleasure  that  arisen  in  the  imagination  from 
what  appears  new  and  lx?autiful  in  this  art ;  but 
aa  every  beholder  ha<i  naturally  a  greater  taste  of 


these  two  perfections  in  every  building  which  of- 
fers itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which  I  haye 
hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  read- 
ers with  any  refiections  upon  it.    It  is  sufficient^ 
for  my  |>re8ent  purpose  to  observe,  that  there  is  / 
nothing  in  this  whole  art  which  pleases  the  ima-  / 
gination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beauti-/ 
fid.— O.  ^ 
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FAPXETl. 
OH  TBS  FUUSITRXS  OV  TBS  IMAOIHAnOir. 

C0NTKNT8. 

IIm  MOoiMfaary  pkanuM  of  the  tmtglnatton.  TIm  levend 
■ouroM  d  Hbme  pleMOTM  ffUtnanr,  ntlnUiif,  defciipUoo, 
and  mude)  oompcrwi  togetaar.  The  final  oauaa  of  oar  ra> 
eetving  ploaaun  fhxin  thaae  aevoral  aDoreva.  Of  daaer^^ 
ttona  m  partiealar.  Ilia  power  of  woida  over  the  1ib»- 
gination.  Why  one  reader  ia  more  pleased  with  deactlp* 
tiona  than  another. 

Qaataan*  hoe  rfmile  eat  oeuUs,  qood  mente  videmna. 

Luck.  ix.  764. 

80  fkr  aa  what  we  eee  with  onr  mindi^  bean  almllltiida  to 
what  we  eee  with  onr  eyea. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasnres  of  the  imagina- 
tion into  such  as  arise   from  objects   that  are 
actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  into 
our  eyes,  and  are  afterward  called  up  in^  the 
mind  either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on 
occasion  of  something  without  us,  as  statues  or 
descriptions.     We  have  already  considered  the 
first  aivision,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on  tha. 
other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  1  have  called  ] 
"  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  / 
_When  I  say  the  ideas  we  recoive  from  statnesU' 
"Sescriptions,  or  such-like  occasions,  are  the  same  ; 
that  ware  onoe  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  we  had  onoe"Been  the  very 
place,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or  de- 
scribed.   It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  seen  places, 
persons,  or  actions  in  general,  which  bear  a  re- 
semblance, or  at  least  some  remote  analogy,  with 
what  we  find  represented ;  since  it  is  in  Uie  power  ' 
of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  onoe  stockea  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  yary 
them  at  her  own  pleasure.  ^ 

Amon^  the  different  kinds  of  representation, 
statuary  is  the  most  natural,  and  shows  us  some- 
thing tike§t  the  object  that  is  represented.     To 
make  use  of  a  common  instance :  let  one  who  is 
born  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace 
out  with  his  fingers  the  different  furrows  and  im- 
pressions of  the  chisel,  and  he  will  easily  con- 
ceive how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast  may  be 
I  represented  by  it  :  out  should  he  draw  his  hand 
,  over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform, 
I  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  several 
'  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human   body 
'  should  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that 
,  has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.      Descrip- 
tion runs  yet  fartlier  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  rcsem- 
blance  to  the  original,  which  letters  and  syllables 
,  are  wholly  void  of.     Colors  speak  all  languages, 
but  wordn  arc  understood  only  by  such  a  people 
i  or  nation.     For  this  reason,  thou{^h  men's  neces- 
sities quickly  put  them  (fii  finding  out  spetnrh, 
writing   is   probably   of  a  later   invention   than 
i  painting;  particularly  we  are  told  that  in  Ameri- 
ca, when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there,  ez 
'  presses  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  in 
'paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by 
I  the  stnikes  of  a  ptMicil,  which  waA  a  more  natural 
I  way  than  that  of   writing,  though  at  the  same 
,  time  much  more  imperfect ,  becaune  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  the  littlu  conucctiuus  of  speech,  or  to 
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fiTe  th«  pic'nre  of  m  ef>iij*:nction  nr  an  adTerb.   icqcuunted  vith  tlw  ume  Imnguase,  ud  kisv 
t  vii-:Iil  vK  bj«  rar-K  «trar.z«:  :r>  r^pre^nc  Ti-ihle   ihe  mcAiiing  of  the  word«  tbej  reaid,  tboald  Mf* 
obj^ctn  by'«ound«  iha:  hac-^  u<>  iarv  annexed  to  errbeleu  hare  a  different  relish  of  the  name  it- 
thern.  ar'i  r.o  make  -'im'rThin?  like  de^rlptioc  in   scription«.    We  find  one  transported  vithapH- 
mu^ic.     Vrrt  i:  l*  crrrait*.  there  mav  be  confu^eii.   «aev.  vhich  another  rnna  over  with  eoldncei  ni 
imperfect  ifr«cions  of  thi*  r.ature  raised  in  the  im-    indilliereDce ;    or  finding   the  repreaentatioa  «• 
a^oatiun  hy  an  ar.ificial  oonip4/«»iti<>n  of  note>  :   tnimelr  natural,  wh^re  another  can  pereeiTc  Mlk 
and  vif  tiijri   that   gr^az  maf>Ttrrs  in  the  an  are   ing  oi  likenefl«  and  confonnitr.    Thii  diftiiM 
able.  «^jmetimeA  to  vft  th*.-ir  hearer*  in  :he  hea:    taste  mast   proceed    eithrr   from   the  |iwfrirlMi 
and  hurrv  of  a  ha::>.  to  overcast  their  mir.d<&   of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  anochff,  m 
with   melancholj  «cene9   and  apprehensions  uf    from  the  diflerent  ideas  that  sereral  readers  dk 
deaths  aiid  funeral «.  or  to  lull  them  into  plea&in;   to  the  same  words.     For,  to  hare  a  tme  reixshssi 
dreariis  of  (p'oven  and  ely*ium.<t  furm  a  right  judgment  of  a  deaeriptioDt  A  ■■ 

In  all  these  in«tance«.  thi«  wcondarr  pleasare  should  be  b«)m  with  a  sood  imaginatioe,  ai 
of  the  imatrinatitjn  pricf>ed4  fn>m  that  action  of  must  hare  well  weighed  the  foree  and  eneigjiftA 
the  mind  which  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  ^  lie  in  the  sereral  words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  ks 
the  original  object*  with  the  ideas  we  receive  able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  sigBificHl 
frr>m  iKe  statue,  picture,  description  or  sound,  and  expressive  of  their  proper  ideal,  aad  "wkliy 
that  represent:*  them.     It  is  impossible  for  us  tu   additional  strength  and  oeautj  they  are  apsUi 

S've  the  necessarv  reason  whj  this  operaiiou  uf  of  receiving  from  conjunct  ion  with  othen.  TItt 
e  mind  is  attencTcd  with  so  much  pleasure.  a<  1  fancv  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  ftsa 
have  bufore  obserrra  on  the  same  occasion  ;  but  ]  ima^  it  hath  received  from  outward  oftjeeli,ai 
we  find  a  great  varietv  of  entertainments  derived  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  what  e^m^ 
from  this  »ingle  principle  ;  for  it  is  this  that  no*,  ions  are  most  proper  to  rlothe  and  adorn  this  to 
onlj  given  us  a  reli<«h  of  statuarr,  paintintr.  and  .  the  best  advantage.  A  man  who  ia  defideatii 
description,  but  makes  us  deligLt  in  all  the  ac-  'either  of  these  respects,  though  he  maj 
tions  and  arts  of  mimicrr.  It  is  this  that  make<  '  the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can  nc 
the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  consists.  ^  distinctly  all  its  particuly  bemuties ;  u a, 
as  I  have  formorlv  sht>wnp  in  the  aflinitv  of  ideas:  |  with  a  weak  sight  mav  ha^  the  confused  pnMpHk 
and  we  may  add!  it  is  thi»  al^  that  raises  the  lit- !  of  a  place  that  lies  liefore  him,  without  csteiw 
tie  {iatinfaciioii  we  sometimes  find  in  the  different .  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  rmtrm 
sortM  of  fal:^  wit ;  whether  it  conMsts  in  the  ;  its  colors  in  their  foil  glurj  and  perfection.— 0. 
affinitv  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic  ;  or  of 
ajllables,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echoes ;  or  of 
words,  as  in  pun.«r (quibbles';  or  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence or  poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The  final 
cause,  probably  of  annexin;;^  pleasure  to  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  was  toqulcjceii  and  encourage  us 
in  our  searches  after  truth,  since  the  distinguishing 
one  thing  from  another,  and  the  right  discerning 
betwixt  our  ideas,  depend  wholly  upou  our  compa- 
ring them  together,  and  observing  toe  congruity  or 
disagreement  that  appears  among  the  several  works 
of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  mvself  to  those  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination  whic^  pn>ceed  from  ideas 
raised  bv  words,  liecause  most  of  the  observations 
that  agree  with  descriptions  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  painting  and  statuary. 

Wt)m8,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force 
in  them,  that  a  description  often  given  ns  more 
lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  themselves. 
The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger  colors, 
and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination, 
by  the  help  of  word**,  than  by  an  actu^  survey 
of  the  scenes  which  they  descfil)C.  In  this  case, 
the  p«xft  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature :  he 
takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her.  but  gives  it 
more  vigorous  touchi>s.  heightens  its  beauty,  and 
so  onlivens  the?  whole  piece,  that  the  images  which 
flow  from  the  objects  tncmselves  app<*ar  weak  and 
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Majgned  for  It  How  to  perliNrt  the  imaidiialin  of  aviia 
Wbo  UBODff  the  ancient  poets  bad  this  flwultj  la  Mi  pi* 
Mt  perfectloa.  Homer  excelled  in  imaitiniiic  whit  b  pi^ 
Tiriril  in  hnAginlng  what  in  beautiful;  Ovid  la 
what  is  new.  Our  flountryman,  Milton,  vetx 
than  three  respects. 

Quem  tn,  Melpomene,  Moiel 
Nascentem  placido  lamine  videiii, 

Non  ilium  labor  Isthmios 
ClaraMt  pui^lem.  non  equns  Implgcr,  tta; 
8ed  qus»  Tlbar  aquK  fertOe  parflniiBt, 

Et  spidsa  nemoram  comsB, 
flngent  .SoUo  carmine  nobflem. — Hoa.  4  011^1 

He  on  wbon  birth  the  Ijrie  qoeen 

Of  numben  nnil'd.  vhall  never  gian 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 

yirrt  in  the  nm'd  Oljmple  race. 
But  him  the  tftrvams  that  warbling  lofir 

Rkh  Tibur'i  fertile  meads  along. 
And  shady  groTes,  his  haunts  shaU  know. 

The  master  of  th*  .fioUan  song. — Al 


We  may  observe,  that  any  single  cirramstaM 
of  what  we  have  fornierly  seen  often  rmises  op  I 
whole  scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  nnmbcncM 
ideaA  that  before  slept  in  the  imaginafion  ;  snrbt 


fiiint,  ill  comparison  of  those  that  cotnc  from  the    particular  smell  or  color  is  able  to  fill  the  mini 
rxprt"i:sions.     The  reason,  probably,  may  be.  Ik*-    on  a  Huddcn,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  Kir 
c-auw?  in  the  sii  rvey  of  any  olm?ct,*wc  have  onlv  j  dens  where  we  first  mot  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  iito    / 
hO   much   of  it   painted   on   the   imns^ination   a.s  j  view  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  atteniM  , 
comes  in  at  tlie  eve  ;  but  in  its  description,  the  j  it.     Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  IakIsii  ' 
poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  |  unexpectedly   into   cities  or   theat4*rs,  plaioi  CT 
and  discovers  to  u«  several  parts,  that  either  we  |  meaaows.    'Wo  may  further   observe,  when  tk 
did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sij^ht    fancy  thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  paM^ 
when  we  first   b<'hold    it.     As  we  look  on  any  |  in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first  plessu^ 
obj*'ct,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  '  to  behold,  appear  more  so  upon  reflection,  ud 
or  thnn*  simple  ideas  ;  but  wh(^n  the  poet  repre-  '  Ihat  the  memory  heightens  the  delightfalnrsiof 
Bents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex  '  the  on fjinal.     A*^  Cartesian  wonld  accounLibcielk 
idt!a  of  it,  or  only  rai^e  in  us  such  ideas  as  an»  j  these  instances  in  the  following  maTnii>rT 
most  apt  to  affect  the  imagination.  ■      The  set  of  ideas  which  we  receive  frvm  tnAt 

It  may  Ih>  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how    prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  ik 
it  coiQvs  to  pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  I  same  time,  have  a  set  of  traces,  belonging  to  thai 
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in  the  brain,  bordering  reiy  near  upon  one  an- 
other; when,  therefore,  anjr  one  of  theee  ideas 
arises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently  dis- 
patches a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its  proper 
trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  Tiolence  of  t)ieir  moCion, 
run  not  onlj  into  the  trace  to  which  they  were 
more  particularly  directed,  but  into  several  of 
those  that  lie  about  it  By  this  means,  they 
awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  imme- 
diately determine  a  new  dispatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighbonng  traces, 
till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and 
the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in  the  ima- 
gination. But  because  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame 
the  little  disagreeableness  we  found  in  them,  for 
this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  widf  r  passage  worn 
in  the  pleasure  traces,  and  on  tue  contrary,  so 
narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belon^^ed  to  the  dis- 
agreeable ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopped 
up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any 
anpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  the 
power  of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from 
any  greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from  any 
nicer  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer 
ahould  be  bom  with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength 
and  vigor,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long,  and  to 
range  them  together  upon  occasion,  in  sucn  figures 
and  representations,  as  are  roost  likely  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much 
|>ain8  in  forming  his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher 
in  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must  Kain 
a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  in  the  various  scenery  of  a 
country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should  be 
▼eiy  well  ver^d  in  everything  that  is  noble  and 
stately  in  the  productions  of  art,  whether  it  ap- 
pear in  painting  or  statuary  ;  in  the  great  woras 
of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  for- 
mer aros. 

Sucn  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlar^  his  imagination,  and  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of 
writing,  if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right 
use  or  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned 
languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  roost  per- 
fect in  their  several  kinds  arc  perhaps  Homor, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion wonderfully  with  what  is  c^reat,  the  second 
with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  last  with  what  is 
strange.  Readinp^  the  Iliad  is  like  traveling  through 
a  country  uniniiabited,  where  the  iancy  is  enter- 
imined  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
"qbens,  ^ide,'Uli(.'UltlvatPd  maroht'Ot  huge  forests, 
misshapen  rocks  angTffgctptCgg.'"  On  the  contrary, 
neid  is  like  a  weii-ordered  garden,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to 
east  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  pro- 
duce some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when 
we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we  are  walking  on 
enchanted  ground,  ana  see  nothing  but  scenes  of 
mazic  lying  around  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  ia  describing 
a  W*^**  ftr  "  "'"I^Hiide.  a  Tiero  or  a  ^rpd.  Virgil  is 
never  better  pleased  than  wh^n  he  is  in  his  elys- 
Sum,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Ho- 
mcr's  epitnets  ^  a^enerall y  mark  out  what  i*  griiff"; 
V USll's  Wnai  ia  agreeablS:    NoEKTng  can  be  more 


m  the 
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He  fpoke,  and  awfiil  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  Fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  dgnal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  center  shook. — ^Pon. 

Dixit:  et  avertenfl  rosea  oerrlce  refiilsit 
Ambroei»que  conue  dlTlnum  Tertioe  odorem 
SpiraTere ;  pedes  Testis  defluzit  ad  imoa, 
Et  vera  inoessu  patuit  dea. ^Voui.  Ma.  L  iOtt. 

Thus  haring  saU.  she  turned  and  made  vpptT 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  disherel'd  hair; 
Whidi,  flowing  firom  her  shoulders,  reached  the  gronnd. 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  loTe  is  known. 

Dktmii. 


JHomer's  persons  are  most  o 
irrible;  Virgil  has 


ike  Mid 

scarce  admitted  any  into  ha 


poem  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  partio- 
ular  care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


-Lnmenque  Juventse 


Purpureum,  et  Uetoa  ocuiis  afllarat  bonons. 

VnM.Ai.LfiM. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparlOing  grace, 

And  breath'd  a  youthful  rigor  on  his  ftesw— Damir. 


an  tne  good  poets  tnai  navecome  ai{£r£juiDu  i 
SRUl  6niy  IRHUIUUU  Huiate,  «hirrmme3iately  takes 
fire  at  the  firet  hint  of  any  passage  in  tho  tliad  or 
Odyssey,  and  always  rises  above  himself  when  ha 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  to- 
gether into  his  u£neid,  all  the  pleasing  scenes 
his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  and,  in  his 
Oeorgics,  has  given  us  a  c6llection  of  the  most 
delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made  out  of 
fielcb  and  woods,  nerds  of  cattle,  and  swanns  ol 
Dees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  us  how 
the  imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange. 
He  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always 
gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end 
of  it  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his 
description,  before  the  firet  shape  is  Quite  worn 
off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  fin i shea ;  so  that 
he  everywhere  entertains  us  with  something  wa 
never  saw  before,  and  shows  us  monster  after  mou- 
ster  to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  Milton  may  pass  for  one ;  and  if  his  Paradise 
Lost  jfalls  short  of  the  u£neid  or  Iliad  in  tliis  re- 
spect, it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect 
of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in  En- 
glisli  is  like  a  stately  palace  built  of  brick,  whera 
one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection 
as  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a 
coarser  nature.  But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  re- 
gards our  present  subject ;  what  can  be  conceived 
greater  than  th«  battle  of  angels,  tlie  BlHlim 
Sles^iftfl.  the  suitinniindbchaviqrcf  Satan  and  his, 
pACTft  L  Wllftl  muie  heailtiiiil  tha)<  Pandasiho'nium, ' 
raraSisc,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam,  and  £ve  ?  What 
more  strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  surprising  aaventures  their  leader  meets  with 
in  his  search  after  Paradise?  No  other  subject 
could  have  furnished  a  poet  with  scentjs  so  proper 
to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet  could 
have  painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively 
colore. — 0. 
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Vo  41P  1    MONDAY,  JUNE  30,  1712.  '  uneasinesa  in  the  fear  or  grief  vhiclive  Reem 

^  from  any  oiber  ucca&iuu  ? 

PAPKR  VII I .  If  '^e  conHider,  thervfore,  the  nature  of  this  pin- 

ox  THK  PLEASURE  OF  TiiK  iiiAGiscATioii.  Jure,  wc  shall  find  thai  it  dtM«  not  ante  au  prop<3h 

from  thedencriptiun  of  uhat  IS  temble,  Bftinxntte 
CONTKXT8.  reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  rad- 

Why  •nythlng  that  U  unpiotiNint  t^.  l*hold  pl«uie«  the  im- ,  ing  it.  When  We  look  on  such  hideoui  obiocta,it 
agnation  when  well  ilefK-ritxHi.  Why  thi>  Imai^natkiu  nv  are  not  a  little  pleased  tu  think  we  are  in  no  da- 
eeiveo  a  more  eiquWt*  piwure  from  the  J*-«JP^»7>  of  oer  of  Uiem .«  We  consider  them,  at  the  samettM^ 
r.'Sf  .^«iS^.T;;Si?S:lJ?^pJ.ta'\~h"j;i1ll'"^  C  d^aarul  a„d  harmless  ;  «,  .h.t,  the  mo» KA 
f rei'aiiiit  l•a^^l<ln>«  it)fa.-'iii[;  wiivn  nbvd  iiy  apt  dcM-riptioiiK.  ful  appearance  they  naakc,  the  greater  u  tne  pwr 
Vhy  termrandprief  an-  plcnjiinfc  t#»  the  mind  wh«nexdt«d    gjjpg  ^^  receive  from  the   Senec  of  OUr  own  mtf. 

Sb  ^»«l  thtm.  ^»th  the  same  cunosity  and  sausfactuui  that  «i 

.  survey  a  dead  monster. 
Ferat  ct  rubus  aaper  amonam. — Vna.  Eel.  ilL  89.        j 

The  nined  thorn  nhall  bear  the  frafcrant  roee.  InJionne  eadars 

I         Protrahitur:  nequeant  explerl  ootda,  tueode 

The  pleasures  of  (hcsc  »«ocondary  views  of  the  i        TV>rriWle»oroUi*,Tuitiim,  riUoMque  <jtl«^ 

Imagination  are  of  a  wider  and  more  «n  i  vernal  ]        lectori  «mifcri.  atque  extincto.  aaoj^Jg*^  ^ 

nature  than  iho^e  it- has  when  joined  with  sight  ;  ^They  drag  bl«  ft«n  hi.  d«. 

for  not  only  what  is  great,  btrange,  or  U*auliful,  ^he  wond'ring  nJiKhbSrbood.  with  gted  «upt^ 

bulanylliiiig  that  is  diMign>('able  when  looked  upon  Behold  bU  fihaiQ;«Ml  braaat.  Ma  gUnt  aiaa,         _^ 

pleases  u.s  in  an  apt  doeription.     Hen*.  lhert»fore,  IIi«  mouth  thai  Hamaa  no  more,  and  hia«rttBf«ihi^q« 

we  inuhl  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  ■  mokb. 

which  is  nothing  else  but  the  octioit  of  tne  mind,  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighttd  vill 
which  compares  the  ideas  iliat  arise  from  words  i  the  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  ii 
with  the  iueas  that  arise  from  the  objects  them-  ,  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  woild 
ielves ;  and  why  this  openition  of  the  mind  is  at-  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror  if  we  nw it 
tended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we  havebofon^  con-  '  hanging  over  our  heads. 

sidered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  description  '  In  the  like  miuiuer,  when  we  read  of  tonncsM^ 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imaginatiou,  if  the  .  wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  acGideDU.oir 
image  Ih>  represented  to  our  minds  by  suitable  ex-  i  pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  gritf 
pn^sions  ;  though,  perhaps,  this  mav  be  more  which  such  melancholy  aescripttons  give  u, a 
properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  unaerstanding  from  the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  \»- 
than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  niuchde-  |  tween  ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Sod 
lighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  .  representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  Qpai 
description,  as  with  the  aptness  of  the  description  '  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prise  oar  ^m 
to  excite  the  image.  ;  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  cdbnuUA 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common,  ,  This  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  am 
or  defonned,bi^  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  '  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when  ve  seeapffHi 
description  of  what  is  great,  surprising,  or  beauti-  '  actually  lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  ■«< 
ful,  is  much  more  so  ;  IxHrause  here  we  are  not  with  iu  a  description  ;  because,  in  this  case.tki 
onlv  delighted  with  coiiipuring  the  representation  i  object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and  hetti 
with  ihe  oriiriii«il.  but  are  highly  pleased  with  the  so  hard  upon  us,  that  it  di>es  not  give  us  time  or 
original  itself.  M(><<t  readt^rs,  f  1)elieve,  are  more  j  leisure  to  ri'flect  on-ourselves.  Our  thoughts  m 
charmed  with  Milton's  description  of  parudi.^e,  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that Vi 
than  of  hell  ;  they  are  Uith,  perhaps,  equally  per- I  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happioeia 
feet  in  their  kind  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  brimstone  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  themiiior- 
and  sulpliur  an*  not  so  refreshing  to  the  iinjtginu-  .  tunes  we  read  in  history  or  poetry,  either  as  fatf 
tioii,  as  the  iN'd.N  of  rflowLTs  and  the  wilderne.ih  of  or  us  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upoa  otf* 
swiH'ts  in  the  other.!  :  liolves  rises  in  us   insensibly,  and  overbears  tks 

There  is  yet  anotner  circumstance  which  recom-  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  if- 
mends  a  dencription  more  than  all  the  re^t ;  and    flicted. 

tliat  i.«,  if  it  represents  to  us  .•^uoh  ol)jeot.-<  as  are  apt  But  Ix'cause  the  mind  of  man  requires  uot- 
to  inisea  secrL't  ferment  in  thu  mind  of  the  reader,  ,  thing  more  perfect  in  matter  than  wliat  it  fittll 
and  to  work  M-ith  violi'iiee  upon  his  pit>si«»ns.  For.  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  natuit 
in  this  ca«e.weare  at  once  wariird  and  enlightened,  I  which  sufticienlly  annwers  its  highest  ideas  of 
BO  that  the  pleasure  bironies  iuori>  univiT.'sal,  and  pleasantness;  or,  in  other  words,  because  tbi 
is  sfv*  ralwavs  (inalified  to  enliTlain  us.  Thus  in  imagination  can  fancy  to  itself  things  more  greil, 
painting,  it  Is  i»lea>ant  to  loitk  on  the  picture  of  strange,  or  beauti  ful, than  the  eye  ever  saw.  and 
any  face  where  I  he  reM-niblani'e  is  hit  ;  but  the  i.s  still  sensible  of  some  defect  in  whai  it  hu 
pleasure  incn*ases  if  it  111"  the  pioluri'ol"  a  faee  that  seen;  on  this  account,  it  is  the  part  of  a  poS 
i>  Uautiful,  and  is  .■*lil]  greaier.  if  the  l>eaiily  be  to  humor  the  innigination  in  our  own  notiou»,  by 
sofuMied  ^^  ith  an  air  of  melancholy  or  mutuw.  The  mending  and  i)erlecling  nature  where  he  describtt 
two  leading  pas».ions  wliii'h  the  nion' .-eriiins  pans  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  lieaulies  dm 
of  poetry  endeavor  to  stir  iij»  in  us  au?  terror  and  are  j)ut  logeihei  in  nature,  where  he  describei  i 
pity.     And  here,  by  the  way,  <»ne  wt)iild  wonder    liclion. 

now  it  Ci>mes  to  pass  that  siieh  p:is>ions  jls  are  lie  is  iu»l  obliged  lo  attend  her  in  the  slow  id- 
very  iinplea-^ant  at  all  oiher  linie>,  are  very  agree-  vanees  wliich  slie  makes  from  one  s<.a>ou  m  !■• 
able  when  exciletl  by  prnper  il«'««cripnoii>.  It  is  not  other  or  lo  observe  hi:r  conduct  in  the  .suecwsi« 
Strange  that  we  should  lake  tlelij;ht  in  surh  pas-  ,  produeiion  of  plants  and  tlowers.  He  may  drt* 
Raises  as  are  apt  to  jmuluce  hope,  joy,  adniiraiit»n.  imo  his  description  all  ihe  beauties  of  the'gpnn? 
love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  iK-euuse  tliey  ne-  ,  and  awuinm,  and  make  the  whole  year  c^mtnl'Ct'f 
ver  rise  in  the  mind  witlmut  an  inward  plejisure  '  sonu  iliing  lo  render  it  the  more  ageeeabie.  Hil 
which  attends  them.     IJut  how  comes  it  lo  pas<!i 


th.ir  we  .xh<iuld  take  di-light  in  be iii^  terrified  or  |     *i>iiavttii-  ^uiUbu«  Mtiuora  veuU».  eu-. 

dejtrcted  by  a  descriplion,  wheu  we  fiud  so  much  '  '    Lot 
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rofle-trecB,  woodbinci,  and  jesBiniincii,  ma;  flovi 
lo^tbur,  and  hii  bede  be  cuvored  at  the  same  tim 
with  liliea,  violets,  and  amaniDthi.  His  K>i]  i_ 
not  reHtnined  tu  an;  particular  ant  of  planu.  but 
is  pruper  Hilher  (oi  oaks  or  mjrrtles,  and  adapts 
iueir  to  the  products  of  every  climate.  Orauget 
may  ^ow  vild  in  it ;  myrrb  may  be  mvt  with  in 
every  hedge ;  and  if  he  tbiuks  it  proper  to  bare  a 
grove  uf  spicaa,  he  can  qaickly  catntnaad  gun 
SDOugh  toroiie  it.  If  all  thi*  will  not  funiiah  out 
■n  affreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several 
eies  of  fluwers.  vith  richer  scents  and  b 
«rs  than  any  ihat  grnw  in  the  gardens  of  ni 
Hill  concerts  of  birds  may  he  as  fuU  and  hari  . 
ouB,  and  hia  woods  as  thick  and  fXoomj  as  he 
pleases,  lie  it  at  uo  more  expense  in  a  lon^  vista 
than  a  abort  one.  and  Can  as  eaailv  Ihruw  his  cas- 
eadua  from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from 
one  of  tTwity  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the 
winds,  and  can  turo  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all 
tlie  variety  of  meanders  that  are  most  delightful 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the 
Bodeliog  of  Nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  loay 
give  her  what  eharnia  he  pleases,  provided  ha 
does  nut  rrfonn  htr  tuo  much,  and  run  into  ib- 
•nrdities  by  endeafcring  to  excel, — 0. 
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Ofttst  ktad  If  postiT  which  Mr.  DiTdn call!  "(ba(UiTv«T 

of  wriUnf."    Hav  t.  poet  ihoaU  ba  qiulUM  S»  IL    The 

pliHiirt*  ofttw  liiu«(uUon  th^  ul»  fToai  II.    la  (Ul  »- 

.-v..,. ^ .  ... .—.^  WhvlheliBglJrti 

■fUw  Bb(U*.  Of 


Tbfl  ivHt  dalnrioQ  of  a  raptor' 


N  as  have  many  uf  them  uo 
cliateiice  but  what  be  beslovx  on  them.  Such 
■re  fairies,  witchcn,  magicians,  dciuons,  and  do- 
parl«l  spirits,  f  "" 
way  of  writing," 
than  any  ulher  that  depends  ou  the  poet's  fancy, 
becauie  he  baa  no  pattern  lo  follow 
Diui-t  work  altogether  out  ot  hia  own  ' 

ThoM     ■  -  "         -  '-' 

•  puet  tu  succeed  in  it,  who  Iiba  not  a  paili 
lar  cast  of  fancy,  and  an  iuiaginotiun,  naturally 
fruitful  and  suu-ratitiuuii.  Beside  this,  hu  uugki 
U>  be  veiT  well  versed  in  Itigenda  and  fables, 
wititinaled  rumaiiccn,  and  thu  traditions  of  nurses 
and  iilil  women,  that  be  niaj  fall  iu  with  our  natu- 
nil  prejndid'W,  and  humor  tliow  nutiunx  which  wc 
harr  iuil>ili('d  in  our  infancy.  For  olhi-rvise  he 
will  be  apt  to  tnako  his  fiiiriix  talk  like  puopte  uf 
Lilt  owu  Hpvcies,  and  not  like  ulher  sets  ot  beings, 
whi-  cuiivuroe  with  Uiffervnt  objects,  and  tUuk  iu 
k  difli'rent  manner  from  that  of  mankind. 
fj}\\f  ilnliirtl  mmnl.  mr  JiiJkv.  AldoI, 


is  certain  their  sense  onght  to  b«  a  little  discolored 
that  it  may  seem  particolar,  and  proper  to  the  per- 
son and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  hor- 
ror in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  ima- 
gination with  the  strangenesa  and  norelty  of  tit* 
persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They  bring 
up  into  our  memoir  the  stories  we  have  heard  in 
OUT  childhood,  and  favor  those  secret  lerrois  and 
appreheusions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  natn- 
rally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with  surveying  Ui* 
diOerenl  habits  and  behaviors  of  foreign  coun- 
tries :  how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and 
surprised  when  we  bis  led,  as  it  were,  iuto  a  new 
creation,  abd  see  the  peraons  and  manners  of 
another  species  !  Hen  of  cold  fancies,  and  philo- 
sophical dispositions,  object  to  tbia  kind  ofpoetir, 
that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to  aflect  tM 
imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  ba  answered, 
that  we  are  sure,  in  genera],  there  are  many  intel- 
lectual beioga  in  the  world  beside  ourselves,  and 
several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject  to  differ- 
ent laws  and  econoiniea  from  tboae  of  mankind ; 
when  ve  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  represented 
naturally,  «e  cannot  look  npon  the  representation 
aa  alto^ther  impossible,  nay,  many  are  prepoa- 
seased  with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  them 
to  believe  these  particular  delusions  ;  at  leaat  wa 
have  all  heard  so  many  pleasins  relations  in  fiTor 
of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  tfaroDgh 
the  falsehood,  and  willingly  give  onneTrea  np  to 
so  agreeable  an  imposture. 

The  ancient 
among  tb  em ;  ....         ..       _ 

stance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and 
superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  weca 
made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frightan  them 
into  a  sense  of  theii  duty.  Our  forefathers  loolMd 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  horror,  be- 
fore the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philosophy  ;  and  loved  to  astonish  themsclvM 
with  the  apprehenaiona  of  wilcbciaft,  prodigiei, 
charms,  and  enchantments.  There  was  not  a  vil- 
lage in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it;  llM 
churchyards  were  all  haunted  ;  every  ]arg|e  com- 
mon had  a  circle  of  fairiea  belonging  to  it ;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  abepherd  lo  be  met  with  wbo 
had  not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  onr  English  are 
much  the  best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen  ;  whether 
it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories  of  this  ika- 
lure,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fittar 
fur  this  surt  of  poetry.  Fur  the  Engliali  are  natu- 
rally fanciful,  and  veiy  often  disposed,  bv  that 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  ia  M 


im  wtjT  tnndlj  "|urt 


hich  others  are  not  so  liable. 
Among  llie  English,  Shaltspeare  has  incom- 
parably excelled  all  othera.  That  noble  citiava- 
gancc!  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  gr>-at  perfec- 
tion, thoroughly  qualified  hitn  to  touch  this  weak, 
superstitious  part  uf  his  reader's  imagination; 
and  made  him  capable  of  aurcerdiiig,  where  he 
had  nothing  lo  Bummrt  him  bcsi<le  Ihe  slreuglli  of 
hi**  own  gvJiius.  Tlwre  is  Miuii-thingso  wild.and 
vi't  so  Bolenm,  in  the  spveclics  uf  his  gliosla, 
,  lairies.  witches,  and  Ihe  like  imaginary  penon*, 
,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural, 
'  tlioagh  we  have  no  role  by  which  to  judge  of 
I  them,  and  must  eunfeas,  if  there  are  such  being* 
i  ill  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  thej  should 
,  talk  and  act  ax  he  has  reprvsenled  Ihem. 
I  There  is  another  sort  uf  imaginary  beings,  Ihat 
,  we  wmetimes  nicvt  amon^;  the  piets,  when  Ihe  .< 
I  author  represents  any  paMinn,  appt'litu,  virtus,  or 
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dcM'ripiiuhs  ui  Huit^iT  aud  Kiivv  in  Ovid,  of  tu  uur  ri'a<Miu,  id  ifae  treaiihe«  of  meCAlA,  uii.mlft, 
PaiiR' ill  Viricii.  iii>d  of  Sin  and  lAaih  in  Milton,  plantn.  and  nieltHtrd.  Bui  wbi^  wcAttPr^y  Ai 
Wi-  find  a  whuU'  i-rcation  uf  the  liki-  rthaduwr  whuly  t-anli  at  ouce,  and  .ibtt^^yreral^langu  iku 
ptTMiiis  in  Spt'ii^tcr,  ^hi>  had  an  adniiruhlv  taU'Ut  Tie^VTilTn  iis)  nirlt^hburboud,  ve  are  fintitlTTDTi 
in  r<'|jri'>>i-niatio]isot'thi«>  kind.  1  lukva  diacgursgd  J^TeaMTi^  'a>lunishTn«nT.  to  b«e  im>  marij  vor^ 
of  liiaaiL'  I'ndilf  iiiaiical  iwriMMtK  iu  luriiiiT  |>apers.  itmi^ri^  one  above  aDother.  and  sliding  rbuad 
and  shall  ihrn-fure  unly  nn-nliim   tlieni  in  this    thfir  azltrri  iu  »uch  an  amazini;   ponm  ind  td 

Siacc.  Thin*  we  vce  hu'w  luan^'  wavH  jxtctry  ad-  wnTiUy.  If.  after  JhiiM  we  cuiitgmpiaie  Uiftafcw|My 
rvMi'fi  itMlf  lu  the  inia»;lnaiiun.  a>  it  hati  nut  n3uaukf  tslhta,  tLat  ttaieh  iu  hti^lhl  M  f ar  aAjJBM 
only  the  whole  circle  uf  nature  fur  its  pruvince,  Saturn  tu  the  fixed  starts,  and^  ruu  abroaJ  aimoa 
but  niakeH  new  worlds  uf  itrt  own,  shuwit  us  per-  to  an  inBnitude,  uur  imaffiiiTjon  finds  iteCM^ 
■ona  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  U'ini;,  and  repre-  pii^d  with  "^t  r"|nfipftft  ftpr**rr*^'i.  and  pnt«np 
•enlH  even  the  faculties  of  the  w)ul.  with  the  hev-  upon  the  i*treieh  to  comprehend  il.  FuflTwe^ 
eral  virtues  and  viceii,  in  a  henhible  hhape  and  nrie  liigber,  and  consider  TB0  &ced  stars  u'm 
character.  many  vast  oceaus  of  flaue,  thai  are  each  of  tha 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider,  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets,  and  MiU 
in  MMieral.  how'other  kindn  of  writing  are  quali-  discover  newifirmaments  and  new  lights  thai  at 
flea  to  please  the  imagination  ;  with  which  1  iu-  sunk  further  into  those  unfathomle»s  depth*  of 
tend  to  conclude  this  essay. — O.  ■  ether,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  uf  oar 

I  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  saai 

I  and  worlds,  and  coufouuded  with  the  «""»*""*y 

I  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Ko.  430.1    WEDNESDAY.  JULY  2,  1712.      I     f»othing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  thao  ti 

,  enlarge  itself  by  decrees,  in  its  con  tern  platioB« 

pAPEa  X.  ^  ^y^^  various  proportions  which^  its  several  ubjeeli 

ox  THB  pLKASiaLs  OF  THE  iMAGiSTATiosr.  ,  bear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  bodrflf 

CONTENTS.  '  lu^"  t^  ^^^  ^"^^  *^^f  ^c  whole  earth,  the  ea.lL  ts 

Whmt  ftDthor-  pln»  the  teimtinaiknn.    Who  have  nnthine  to    « j»^*  c>rcl**  it  describ^  round  the  suu.  that  circie  ttl 

duwtth  fli'UiiD.    Iluw  hLitorr  |>l«««^!i  the  ima^natioD.  How     the  sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars,  the  sphere  of  the 

Um  auihMrt  i-f  ih»r  orw  phiiii^.»<ki>  i-lew  Uii*  imatcinAtion.  j  fixed  Stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole creatiuD.  UK 

SU'^X^.  S'^tSS  if .iS'iJSSSin;"'-    *"'""'  '  'hole  creatio..  iuj^lf  u,  Ihe.iufinite  .p«e  0^  » 

I  everywhere  dinubed  about  it ;  or  when  tlu:  iiei- 

Quocunioe  toleni.  animum  auJitiw  agunto.  ,  ginalion  works  downward,  and  considers  the  kulk 

...  .       ^  ^  ";;*:  ^"-         .7,"  ■  of  a  human  body  in  respect  of  an  animal  a  bun- 

Aial  nli.  men  .  patfioD^  to  what  height  t^^g^jj;!^^      ;  dred  timt*  less  than  a  mite,  the  particular  IioiIm 

I  of   such  an   animal,  the  differeut  springs  ikifi 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  ficiiun  liorrow  their  actuate  the  limbs,  the  Kpirits  which  set  the»priiifi 

several  materials  from  outward  tibjix*t#.  and  join  a-going,  and   the  proportionable  njinuteoest  of 
them  t«igether  at  their  own   pleasure,  there  are  ;  thesie  M'vcral  parts,  before  they  have  arrived  fi 

others  who   are  obliged   tu   fi>ili>w  n.tiure  more  their  full  growth  and  perfection;  but  if,  af\er  lU 

clo<<-ly.  and  to  take  entire  <*cenf'^  ••'.;:  itf  her.    Such  this,  we  take  the  lea^t  part  of  these  animal  ^ 

an*    h!-tiiriaii«.   natural    |>}iii>i<M>iihtr>i.   travelers,  rit**,  and  consider  it. ><   ca]>acity  of  being  wrou^ 

ciNi:;rH|ilitT>,  and  in  a  wttrd.  all  «!:•.•  di  "Crilie  visi-  inTu  a  world  tlial  ^haIl  contain'within  thuse  narrov 
ble  olijtvis  of  a  real  exi.otrnce.                                     .  dinieiixions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stare  and  plar.ets 

It  i»  the  niiiHt  agreeable  talri.T  i«f  a  h.'^r.^'iati  tu  and  evt-ry  different  species  of  living  creatures, in 

lie  utile  til  di aw  up  hi-^  arnnt-o  a:.d  ii«:K:  ;.:•>  lav.lo  ihe  same  analogy  and  proportion  they  beartoeick 

in  priijMT  exi»re*»fiiin'i.  to  »et  J^-fure  «.»'.;:  tv*-*  the  nther  in  our  own  universe;  8uch  a»peculaLioD,by 

divisiiiiiH,  cabaU,  and  ji*ali»u«iii*  i-f  jrta:  n.* ::.  :..  r«raM»ii  of  its  nicety,  appears   ridiculous  to  thoK 

lenil  un  htep  bv  nlop  into  I  he  !MVt  ra!  •jn\:.\r'  a:.!  whii    have   not  turned   their  thoughts  that  wij, 

event K  of  liih  liislorv.     We  luve  :■•  r^-e  :hi  '•■.:*■> v  tlmuj^Ii  ai  the  same  time  it  is  founded  on  no  las 

unfohling    if.wrlf  by  juht   iiegretH.  ai.d    l-riiiki:.^  than  tlie  evidence  of  a  deiiiuiistratiou.     Xav, wt 

iijioii  UN  inwiinihly.  that  s<i  we  may  Iv  kt p:  in  ri  may   yet  carry  it   furtlier.   and   discover  in  lie 

|tleii«ing  NiiK|>enHe,  and   have  time   c'-ven  i>  ;m  sinalle'^t  jianicle  of  this  little  world,  a  new,  inei- 

rtii«i*  our  expeclatiuna,  and  to  ^ide  with  ui.e  fji  iLi  Iisisteii  fiiiid  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  Mt 

pmiiiiH  ronrerneil  iu  the  rvlaiiiai.     I  ctHift-ss  this  into  another  uni verse. 

fihoWM  more  the  art  than  the  veracity  uf  the  hi>ii^-        1  have  dwell  the  longer  on  this  subject,  becacw 

nni*  .  but  I   am  only  to  speak  uf  hlin  as  ho  is  I  think  it  may  ^how  us  the  proper  limitn.  a<  vcU 

nimliliiMJ  to  plea^^  the  iniat:iiia:iiiii,  ai;tl  in  thi<  as  thed«'t'eciivene!*s  of  our  iina^i nation ;  liowitis 

rt^pii'i   I, ivy  ha-,  perliap^.  exoelle\l  all  who  ever  confined  to  a  very  Miiall  quantity  of  spac*;. ud 

«.pi  liiliui'  hiin  or  have  written  .since  his  time.  iiiiine\lia:ely  !«top|N>d  in  it;«  o|>eration,  when  it  n- 

\\,    iIiwihIm'm  everytliing  in  so  livt-Iy  a  manner,  deavuis  lo  take  in  anything  thul  is  veiy  grea*.  ur 

f  1.  ^t   l,iq  mIiiiIp  liistory  is  an  admirable   picture,  very  little.     Lvl  a  man  Irv  to  conceive  the  Jiffer- 

«■  .\  1.  imIiii  nil  '«iir)i  proper  cireuni'iani^'s  in  every  cut  bulk  of  sin  animal  winch    is  twentv,  frxMuU- 

t<  M  .  *lt'it  liiM  iiiiili-i  Ini-onies  a  kind  of  S{K.'Ctat<ir.  other  which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  iiiitr.or 

,    I  «', ,  K<  in  Itini-tlf  ill!  the  variety  of  px'^^ions  to  compare  in  hib  thoughts  a  length  of  a  tltou&AD^ 

Y -i^    },   11.    I  i.tii>^|iiiiiili<iil   to  the  MfVeml  parts  of  diameters  of  the  earth  with  that  of  a  milliuu;ud 

.1 .  T..  'I'i.n  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different  mts- 

'    •  i.n..iiii  tliii  >-*l    ••I    urit4>rs  there  are  none  ^ure^  in  his  mnid.  adju^ted  to  such  extruunliuatr 

•  ■..   .    ii<-i«iii    'fii'l   iitliitKr   till'    iiiiULci nation  degrtvs  of  tfrandeur  or  ininuleness.     I'he  uudtf- 

-I.  .lo.'lii  •    •(  il<<-  Mi  ««  |iliili»  iiiihy.  \\  heiliiT  standing,  iiidct-d.  (ijtfiiN  an  infinite  space  on  ifiTT 

.1,    •(,.  .1  ill.  .•>•.<  .i|  fill  I  .iitii  or  ht-aveiK.  ^ide  of  un  :  but  the  imagiuatiou,  after  a  fev  faio: 

..,..,     ,1,,  I  t.i. .  iiiiili  1m  rlii-««i'N.  or  any  ilTorts.  i^  imiiiediately  at  a  stand,  auid  fiiJtl!>  iKf' 

.  .1 ,  ,,   .....  ,„|  \  II...1. .  i.ii  iiiiMiie      We  are  si-lf  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  tlit-  **i 

.•^     I,  ,  .  .\  .    lU.  1 .  1 .  •  I  r:iii  II  Inif  swarm  that  surrounds  il  :  our  reason  can  pursue  a  ptf- 

W'     .,     ,.....».i-     il..»i    III    tltfii    lar;;e»*t _ 

I        .    ,  ,.1  X.   .1  1.   •     •» ♦»...li.\i'       'llieieis, 
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I  • 
!i  ■  iii-  'it' 
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tic1«  of  mitter  thnnigli  an  infinite  rarictj  of  AivU  j  when  it  ii  placed  to  an  xlTantage,  cs«ta  a  kind  of 
aiajiH ;  hut  the  fsncT  xoon  laaee  sight  of  it,  and  i  gloiy  roand  ii,  and  dartH  a  luster  tlirouith  a  vhola 
tmU  rn  itwlf  a  iiind  of  chiwm,  that  watilo  tu  be  I  senlence.  TheK  diflerenl  bind«  of  anusioo  an 
fillnl  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  j  but  bo  manj  different  manaers  of  similitude  ;  and 
can  npillier  iridi>n  nor  eontrnct  the  faculty  to  Che  ,  that  Ihej  maj  pleaae  the  imagination,  Iha  likeneaa 
dimcnsiona  of  either  extrpme.  The  object  is  too  j  ought  to  be  very  ciact  or  Tcrj  agreeable,  on  we  loTa 
big  for  our  capacitj  when  we  would  comprehend  I  to  see  a  picture  wiiere  the  resemblance  is  just,  or 
the  circumference  of  >  world  ;   and  dwinitlea  into  |  tbe  posture  and  air  graceful.     But  w  -" —  "-'* 

nothing  when  we  endearor  sllor  the  idea  of  an  '  eminent  w  ''  ' 

atom.  I  scholars  u 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  maj  lusions  from  tiie  sciencoa  in  wbich  they  are  moat 
not  be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjuuc-  ,  conversant,  bo  that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of 
tion  with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  mar  not  bti  j  their  learning  in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indiiferetit 
ronm  in  the  brain  for  such  a  TarietT  of  impres-  i  subject.  I  have  read  adiucourse  upon  love,  whicli 
>r  the  animal  spirits  maybe  incapable  of  I  none  but  a  profound  chemist  could  understand, 
irin^  them  in  such  a  manner  as  is  neceSHary  |  and  liare  heard  manr  a  icrmon  that  should  only 

„...„  .„  »._  I 0^  ,pfy  minute  ideas.  !  havK  been  preached  before  a '' '  "— 

e  contrary,  i 


e  often  find 


ich  a  manner  as  is  neceSHary  |  and  liare  heard  manr  a  icrmon  that  should  only 
large  or  rery  minute  ideas.  havK  been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Car- 
may  well  suppose  that  beings  tcsians.  On  the  contrary,  your  men  of  businesa 
rerv  much  eicel  uh  in  this  ro-    usuallr  hare  recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too 


However  it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that  beings 
of  a  higher  nature  very  much  eicel  uh  in  this  re- 
spect, as  it  is  proba)>le  the  soul  of  man  will  be  in- 
finitely more  perfect  hereafter  in  this  facullv,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that,  perhaps, 
the  imnginalinn  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  irith 
the  understanding,  and  to  form  in  ilself  distinct 
ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities  of 
space. — O. 
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Ht  mfhl  fnth  fuanUlnii  [□  ifDnlgn  acill ; 

Tns  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arc  not  wholly 
confined  to  such  particular  authon  aa  are  conrer- 
•ant  in  material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  polite  makers  of  morality,  criti- 
cism, and  other  Kpeculatioua  abstracted  frum  mat- 
ter, whii.  thouf-h  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the 
risible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from  thcni  their 
similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allege 
aliu'ioM,  a  truth  in  the  unilLTBin 
e,  reflected  by  the  imagination 
'  -glike      ■  -      '    ' 


usually  hare  recourse  to  such  ii 
mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  dnwing  tbe 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  lead- 
ing him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  partio- 
ular  trades  and  employments.  It  is  certain  there 
may  be  found  an  infinite  rarietr  of  veiy  agreeable 
allusions  in  both  these  kinds  ;  but  for  tnc  general- 
ity, the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of 
Dstore,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  aod 
more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Mta 
and  aciencea. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imaginatioB 
that  gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and 
makes  one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable  than 
another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  general,  bat 
is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry. 
Where  it  shines  in  an  vminent  degree,  it  has  pre- 
served sereral  poems  for  many  ages,  that  have 
nothing  else  to  lecommcnd  them  ;  and  where  alt 
the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appear* 
dry  and  insipid  if  this  single  one  be  wantiug.  It 
bas  something  in  it  like  creation.  It  bestows  a 
kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader't 
view  several  ot^ects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a, 
greater  variety  to  Ood'a  works.  In  a  word,  it  is 
able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  moat  illuatriooa 
scenes  in  the  universe,  or  tu  fill  the  mind  with  more 
glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of 


l^r  Xi'r 


'ould  not  DC  very  difficult  to  c 

iiper  heads    those   coulrary   objecta 

_it  to  fill  it  with  distaste  aud  terror; 

these  I  for  the  imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  plea- 

Bs  it    sure.    When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  at 

ble  to    The  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  tlia 

see  Homelhing  like  color  and  shape  in  a  notion,    fancy  is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  ter- 

and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced  out  I  rified  with  alhousand  hideous  monitersof  itaown 


upon  matter.  And  here  ihe  miud.feceivea  a  great 
deal  of  sat  i-- fact  ion,  and  has  two  of  its  faeiillies 
^tified  at  the  same  time,  while  tbe  fancy  is  busy 
■II  copying  after  the  iindemlanding.  and  tninscrib- 
ing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the 
material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  Ihe 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions  which  art!  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 

uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  tbe 
chief  design  of  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  be 
always  borrowed  iiom  what  is  more  known  and 
common,  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be  ex- 

/   All^oriea,  when  yell  chosen,  are  like  so  many 


framing. 


Bi  TtdstafDlna  Path*a% 


And  Huk  IHT  makr  locks :  Im  ibBBB  Uw  ridt, 
Km  OH  tbartan,  nuplVd  *Mb  Bort^M^ 
n*  rotlM  loud  Ih*  An,  avl  IntiRspt  Idi  U(hb 
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[Tfii*  •-M_v  uij  t}.-  P't-n-^rei  of  the  Iinajir.a- 
;ioi..  h?i^  ::.•>•-  y.  J'  :^'.i*li"l  in  -^  parale  pajH-r*.  I 
bhall  (oiicl-.'ie  :'.  « i'.h  a  :able  of  :he  priucipal 
OODU.-iil"  of  caL-h  paper.*} 


*  V       -V"      ••       •!  * 

rtVv.'j  or  h(.l:  'if  2ii>v  D:.::i.- 


iri  roar  beart.  not  unwilling  to  grant  him ;  to  vit, 
-.Lai  TOO  are  guiliT  uf  an  exoeas  in  eomeihing 
vbicfi  i«  in  itMrlf  laudable.     He  rery  veil  uuder- 
<.a2i(l«  vba!  yoM  would  be,  ami  ueedM  not  fear  joar 
ki.^^  for  d<<lariug  vou  are  a  little  too  much  tkA 
-Leg.     The  ^neruils  will  bear  being  reprMcbtd 
A-  lavi»L.  a:.a  the  valiant  ati  ra>h,  without  beiig 
:-'>vokvd  to  reseDtment   against  their  moniiK. 
^»i&:  Lao  Lrf  u  a^id  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  vriw 
•=■...  fjkll  i!j  With  the  character  of  a  good  cump»' 
L.      Thf  {^ood  writer   makes  hiit  rKadt-r  Uits 
;'.t4!>«^  with    himself,  and    the    agreeable  ma 
i^Ukt--  }jl?  frii'iid^  eiiio^  theniselve^,  ra'Jier  tha 
h.;:..  wL.lr  he  i»  in  tlieir  cumpauy.     Cali^theiMi 
i  •:■«  :hi9  wi:h  inimitable   pleaajuitry.    He  vhi»> 
]'  r-i  i  frl^r.d  thi*  uther  day,  so  an  to  oe ovtrbenl 
-  V  -J.  \  •  .!.^  ufficer  who  i^ave  fcy  nipt  cms  ofcoekxag 
.  j-^'  .'thr  O'lUipaiiv,  "  That  gentleman  has  tbt 
:...  L  of  ;}i-.  a«r  o{  a  general  ufficer.*'    Tbeyooil 
.•  .:L.r^.i,w\y  put  uu  a   ctiiupo.>ed  behavior,  ail 
'--Klw-I  LritiM-If  suitably  tu  the  coucepliuui  hi 
'•l.^^t-d  :hv  ciiinpany  liad  of   him.    It  i«  to  bi 
..^^•.>wt-i  -.hji:  CAliAtheues  will    make  a  mia  m 
.-..•v  ■.zi.i'vr.iutiii  ri-latiouft  to  hia  own  advabtii^ 
.i:  i   vxp:i*:>  :\iv  l»a:i^factioll   he  has  iu  hi«  o«i 
•i'^r  o^.i'.  !ili  he  i»  very  ridiculous  ;  but  ic  tUl 
^3^  :hr  niun  i^  made' a  fool    by  his  owu  cos- 
«•:::.   a:.d  nu*.  ex|»oi$ed  as  such  whether  hi'  vifl 
•  •r  I.J.     I  take  it.  therefore,  that  to  make  raiUoT 
ujrL^ablir.  a  man  niufet  either  nut  know  he  in  nl* 
'.:ld.  K»T  think  nirver  tlie  worsie  of  him»«lf  if  be 
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TlU.  Li-.pT. 

I  bATf>  written  thi«.  ii<^<t  ml  <if  the  AbnnJaiir«  of  Irirun*.  but 
of  my  aflev-tJMii  luwani  y  rA. 

I  r>o  not  knfiw  nnythintr  which  gives  sjreattT 
dl^Uirhiiuct:  to  conv<-roaliori.  than  the  falM*  notion 
some  fK'ople  have  of  niillery.  It  oiiirht.wTt.iinly. 
U>  \h'  thf  Hr>t  |K;iiit  to  Im*  .*i lined  at  in  siiciety.  tu 
gain  thf  i^iod-wili  of  those  with  whom  you  eon- 
viTH*! :  1  hi*  way  to  tluit  Ij*.  to  show  yon  .nre  VtvU 
inrliiM'd  towiird  tliem.     What  then  can  )m'  more 


hv  isi. 

Ac-:u«  is  of  a  uuite  contrary  genius,  and  if  mon 
i;cnerally  admin-d  than  Calisthenes,  but  nu:  vitk 
ju-:icf. "  Aci:i>  ha<  no  regard  to  the  mfKitr*:yar 
weakue<s  of  the  person  he  rallies  ;  but  if  hi-  (}iul- 
i:y  or  huiuili:y  gives  him  any  superioricv  to  tbe 
iij'an  hf  Would  fuU  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  lu  nuk- 
ini^  :ht'  uum-i.  He  can  bt*  pleased  to  see  his  bttt 
friind  oi:t  of  countenance,  while  the  lau^  ii 
loud  in  his  own  applause.  His*  raillery*  alv&ji 
put»  the  com  pan  v  into  little  divisions  and  ««(»• 
rate  inteie<:ts.  while  that  of  Caliaithenes  ceioenti 
it.  and  makes  eveiy*  man  not  only  better  pletMd 
with  hinisi'If,  but  aiM)  with  all  the  rest  in  tne  con- 
versation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  neceaaaiy  tkit 


ab'tiird  than  to  xct  up  for  l>i'in(r  extrt'niely  ^lla^p  kindness  must  run  through  all  you  say;  aiid 
and  bitin;;,  an  th«'  tfnu  i^,  in  your  expr(f^•«ion!<  to  must  ever  preserve  the  ctiaracter  of  a  friena  tt 
your  farniliarMY  A  man  who  ha*«  no  {rood  quality  support  your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  naa. 
out  eonraL^f.  Ih  in  a  vory  ill  way  toward  niakinl^  \  Acelus  ought  to  be  banished  human  soeietv,  be- 
an ut;rri>abli>  fitfure  in  the  W4»rld,  t)ecnu*i<*  that  ,  cause  he  raises  his  mirth  upun  giving  paiu  to  tbe 
which  lie  hi'iM  HUfHTior  to  otlirr  iM'0[)le  cannot  be  person  upon  whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  bol 
exertrd  without  raining  hiniH4'lf  an  enemy.     Your   the  malevolence  which   is    too    general    towul 


gtMitirnian  of  asutirieal  vein  is  in  the  lik**  condi- 

•art 


IS 


tion.     To  say  a  tliiit^  which  {HTjilexcH  the  hca 

of  liliM  you  NiN'ak  to.  or  brin^^  blushes  into  h 

fuc(*.  Ih  II  di'ffrtM!  of  nitirder;  and  it  i**,  I  think,  an 

unpiirdonablf  ofr-nsr  to  hhow  a  man  you  d<i  nut 

CHM'   xilictlirr  III'    is  pleased   or  di^ph'aM'd.     iJut 

will  vou  not  lluMi  take  a  jest  ? — Yes:  but  pray  let 

it  Im*  a  jfst.     It  is  no  Jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so  I  love,  at  the  same  timethat  it  is  exerted  againrtkii 

unhappy  uh  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to  Kpeakin^  I  faults.      He  has  an   art    of  keeping  the   p«fMi 


those  who  excel  could  make  his  company  tulo^ 
ated ;  but  they  with  whom  he  converses  lit 
sure  to  see  some  man  sacrificed  wherever  be  it 
admitted  ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit,  ii 
owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other  mai* 
ill-nature. 
Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  mial 


to  more  than  on(>n?an  at  a  time,  under  a  necessity 
t(»  explain  myself  in  much  company,  and  re- 
ducing me  to  shaUH*  and  derision,  except   I   xnr 

ji  |.  *      1*  *«  ^*i  I'll 


he  rallies  in  countenance,  by  insinuating  thM 
he  himself  is  guilty  of  the  same  iroperfvctiflik 
This   lie  does  with   so   much    address,   thai  bi 


form  what  my  infirmity  of  silence  di.subles  me  I  set-'ins  rather  to  bewail   himself,  than  fall  opoi 


to  do. 

Calisthones  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with 
that  quality  without  wliich  a  man  can  have  no 
wit  at  all — a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman 
rallies  tho  best  of  any  man  I  know  ;  for  he  forms 
his  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance  which  you  are, 

*  lYwff  cnnteDtii  sre  printHl  all  tofrcther  in  Dip  oriirinnl 
fb11n,atthe  end  of  Nn.4'2l:  but  arr  In  UiIh  oUltion  amniciHl  in 
tbeir  proper  places,  and  placed  at  th«  beginnlnga  of  the  WTeral 


his  friend 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountahlf 
it  prevails  amoni;  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  dit- 
phtasing  each  other.  One  would  think  soiuetiiitf 
that  the  contention  is  who  shall  be  inost  disagrett* 
ble.  Allusions  to  past  follii^s,  hints  which  rerive 
what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget  forever,  and  d^ 
serves  that  all  the  rest  of  tViv  world  should,  n 
commonly  brought  forth  even  in  company  of  bmI 
of  distinction.    They  do  not  thnut  walh'ihe  ikil 
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of   fencerf,  bnt   cut   ap  with  the  bnrbaritj  nf  '  Ibcm ;  nnd  Damnn ,  vho  m  pasiinnatrly  addreaura 

bulchcn;.  It  in,  mclliiiiha.  below  the  chancer  of  you,  hoi  do  draigii  upiiii  jim;  \«\>  Slivphiin.  wlio 
men  of  hunuiiiitj  and  ^^ood-mniiiierii  tu  be  capable  '  Mvinit  lo  be  iiidiffrrcul  to  yoti.  is  thv  man  who  It, 
of  mirth  irliilc  tlicre  la  anj  of  llie  company  in  as  Ihcy  have  settled  it,  la  tiarc  rou.  The  plot 
pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the  true  ta-te  ;  wn.»  laid  ovnr  a  bottle  of  irinitfaiid  Slrcphon, 
of  convpraation,  enjoy  thproselres  in  a  coinmuni-  when  he  6r»l  thouffht  of  you,  pmpoRed  to  Damon 
eatioD  of  each  otiiera  excellencies,  and  not  in  a  Uo  bo  his  riTal.  The  mnnner  of  hi*  breaking  it  to 
triumph  OTeilheir  imperfcetioDS.  Fortius  would  '  him,  I  was  bo  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not 
IwTe  been  reckoned  a  wit  if  there  had  never  been  '  avoid  hearing.  '  Dnmon,"  paid  he,  with  a  drm 
•  fool  in  the  world;  he  wanta  not  foiln  to  bo  a  '  aigh,  'T  have  long  iBngui'hed  For  that  miraere 
beautj,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  obxerv-  '  ofbeauty,  Olnriana:  and  if  you  will  be  very  Rlead- 
ing  perfection  in  othera,  that  his  own  faults  faitly  my  rival,  I  ahnll  certninlr  obtain  her  Do 
aie  overJooked,  out  of  gratitude,  by  all   bii  ac>  '  not,  continued  he, '  be  offended  at  thin  uver' 

D  who  nuc-  I 

imisfl  to  re- '  profit  hy  an  oppo 
o  be  Ihe  noat  |  those  of  your  humble  servant^  Hlorinnn  bai  very 
me  Bppeara  when  '  good  sense,  a  quick  relinh  of  the  saticfaction^  of 
',  Willi  an  air  of  '  life,  and  will  not  give  herself,  as  the  crowd  of 
contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the  women  do,  to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  ahe  ia 
criminal,  Mr.  Congreve'a  Doris  is  a  master-  indifferent.  As  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  expres- 
piece  in  thia  kind.  It  ia  the  character  of  a  I  aions  of  rapture  and  adoration  will  not  move  her 
woman  utterly  abandoned  ;  bat  her  impudence,  '  neither:  bnt  he  that  has  her  must  be  thf  object  of 
by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery,  is  made  only  gcD*   her  desire,  not  her  pity.    The  way  to  this  end  I 


t  by  an   opposition   of  your   pretensions 


Wbethei 


br  nilun  taugbl 


'•  Ttio  o'«mi|[bt  obttia'd  bn 
I  lUn  vpoD  tbc  itranifs  m 
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1  LOOK  upon  myself  as 


a  a  kind  of  euardii 

watchful  to  iibserve 


tbe  fair,  and  am  always 
tliinf;  which  concerns  thei 

K per  shall  be  employed  in  me  servn 
•  young  woman;  and  the  ndmunit 
her  may  not  be  unuacfnl  to  the  rest 
OloHau  shall  be  the  omae  of  the  In 
day's  enlertainment;  and  when  I  have  told  yt 
'■" ""  "'""  's  rich,  witty,  young,  and  U-autiful,  yi 


take  to  be,  that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  he 
agreeable,  withont  addressing  in  particular  to  tha 
woman  he  loves.  Now,  Sir.  if  yoii  will  be  m 
kind  as  to  ai^h  and  die  for  Olnriana.  I  will  eanr 
it  with  great  respect  toward  her,  but  seem  void 
of  any  thoughts  ns  n  lover,  Bv  this  means  I 
shall  be  in  the  most  amiable  ligl if  of  which  1  am 
capable;  I  shall  he  received  with  freedom,  you 
with  reserve.'  Damon,  who  has  himself  no  de- 
atens  of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  the 
scheme;  and  yuu  may  observe,  that  wherever  you 
are.  Damon  appears  also.  Voii  see  he  carries  on 
an  unafli-cleii  exactne»s  in  his  dress  and  manner, 
land  strives  always  to  be  the  very  comrary  of 
i  Strephon,  They  have  alrcmly  succeeded  so  far. 
that  your  eves  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and 
turn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon.  They 
mrvt  and  compare  not^-s  unnn  your  carrlase;  and 
the  letter  which  was  brought  to  you  the  other  day 

When  you  saw  tbe  billet  subscribed  Damon,  and 
turned  away  with  a  scomHil  air.  and  cried  '  im- 
pertinence r  you  gttvebopi's  to  him  that  shuns  yoD, 
without  mortifjing  him  lh.it  lanipiishes  for  you. 
"  What  1  am  concerned  for,  Madwn.  ir   ''  ~"  '~ 


'tT'IL''''^  i    the  disposal  of  joor  heari  you  should  know  what 
Mie  present    ,„„   ,S.  j„;„„ '.^j  „.„/„„  :,  i„f„„   :,  i,  !,«, 


lost 


of  the  m 


inaE  sne  la  ncn,  wiiiy,  vounif,  aiiu  iwauiiiuj,  you  .- ■_j-''>__,j-,i       _, 

will  believe  .h^  do^   not  want  admirers.     She  X"   „f  ?'    T       i,1  ^  t™      ™       / 

ha.  had  since  she  came  to  town  about  twenty-five  t^A  "'  ,.  t'iiT"fi  Tilt  fci?°™T    ? 

_»,k 1 .1 1...  .i,„i.  ..lA^..,^  V.J hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Strephon  makiti  hi 


Strrphon  contradicts  you  in  disc 
civility  of  one  who  has  a  value  fur  you,  but  gives 
up  noLhiiig  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  scetn- 
inif  unconcern  gives  his  behavior  the  advintag« 
'     "  ~!nty.  and   insensibly  obtains  your  good 


_...■'_■.      ,    .         _,      V  _  .  i>  .    pieasini'   without  it.     Al!  the  turns  of  vour  tern- 

'   you  know  he  is  enamored. 

"  I  am,  Hadam,  your  moat  obedient  Servant." 


I  have  done  it 


of  whom  have  alio  casv  iccesa 


u  at  TOUT   some  Tittle  sni 


,g,»„.  ..1  Uiis  Udy'a 

ji  being  actuated  by 

of  pride  and  contradiction,  he 
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il»is  covert  wav  of  couilMiip.    IK-  fi-ceived  a  me«- ;      "  I  roracm!«r,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  ven  Toy  wdl 


ilj  is  Bucii  a  one  as  you  tuere  describe  jov 
friend,  who  caimut,  therefore  (I  mean  aa  lo  Us 


The  comparison  of  Sirtphon'sffRvety  to  Damon's    dome«tic  character)  be  too  often  recommended  to 
ngniRhment  Ktrikos  hir  imajfiiiation  with  a  pros- 1  ^i^^  imitation  of  others.     How 


pect  of  very  apwable  htmn*  with  siich  a  man  as  ,  affabiliiv  and  Iwnevolence 

the  former,  ami  abhormice  of  the  innipid  pros-    j^j^  neiKhln^rs,  and  every  c 

pect  with  one  like  llic  lattor      1  o  know  when  a    ^f  j,|^  J^.^  f^,„ji    ,  ^j      ^ 

lady  is  displewkKl  with  another,  is  to  know  the  ■  j^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  we  coinit — ,  -«^.  ^., 

bcut  time  uf  advancini,'  yoursi'lf.    Thw  raethotl  of  |  ^^^^  expoKtulations,  noiae,  and  chidinga 

two  perwMis  playinjc  into  each  other  s  hand  is  so    ^j^j^  j  j^r  ^^  because  the  humor  and  di 

dauirertnis,  that  I  cannot  toll  how  a  woman  conld  I  ^,f  ^y^^  j^^^  j^^j^^  ^jji^A    influence*  aU 


langniHhmentKtnkMherimaifinanonwiinai^^  imitation  of  others.     How   amiable  U  tkrt 

5  with  which  he  tmto 
one,  even  the  roeuMt 

...  .       ■  ,_         ..      w.  ...o^.».. ..,..»» yet  how  seldom  imiiatidi 

fady  is  displeRS4il  with  another,  is  to  know  the  ■  i^^^^^  ^f  ^-hich  we  commonly  meet  with  ill-iia- 

^'    '  -Aad 

ispoMtioa 

— -7  .,         1       1  aM  I-.-        ^'>  v..^  "t^^A^o^ ...v  chiefly  influences  all  the othv 

be  able  to  withstand  sucli  a  HWffi^.,     1  he  condition      ^^  ^^  ^  f^,„j,^. 

of  Glonana.  1  am  afraid.  ih  irretrievable;  for  Stre-  ^  ..  ^„  ajfreement  and  kind  correspondence  \»- 
phon  has  had  m  many  opp(.rt unities  of  plisasiiiu'  I  tweim  friends  and  acquaiuUnce  is  the  maM 
without  siispioion.  that  all  which  ih  efi  for  her  to  pi,.aHure  of  life.  This  is  an  undoubted  ttuih: 
do  is  to  brniK  him.  now  she  is  advisiMi.  to  an  '^^  ^  „,^^  ^^^  -^  f^^  ^^  practice  rf 
explanation  of  hiH  pasMoii.  and  bes,nnmng  again.  ^^^  i-.^Hd  will  !«  almost  persuaded  to  beliefi 
if  she  can  con«iuer  the  kind  Hontimenls  nhe  has  ;  j,^^  contrary;  for  how  can  we  suppose  peopk 
already  concoivtnl  for  him.  When  one  shows -^j^^^jj  ^^.  ^  industrious  to  make  ufSselTemn. 
himself  a  creature  to  U»  avoidwl.  the  other  proper  ,    ^j^^^  ^.^„  ^^^  ^  entertain  and 

to  be  fltHl  to  for  succor,  thny  have  the  whole  f.^iient  jealousies  of  one  another  upon  everytk 
woman  between  thoin.  and  can  occasionally  re-  :  ^^^^^  occasion  Y  Yet  so  it  is,  there  are  people  wko 
bound  her  love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other.  .  ^^^  j^  ^,^^^,jj  ^.,„j  ^^^-y^^  j„  y^-  £ot,ioM 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keen  her  at  a  distance  ^,,^  vexatious,  who  (as  Tully  speaL}  mti  nrf 
from  all  the  n-st  of  the  world,  and  cast  lot8  for    ^i^crUate  ad  litiaandum,  'have  a^ertain cheerful. 

"'tr*?."*!"?**'  ,.  .       u-  I.  »>«•«•♦  ill  wrauKling.*    And  thus  it  hampent,  that 

N.IJ.  1  have  manv  other  secrets  which  concern    ^j^,,^.  ^  very  few  families  in  which  theVTirenfll 

the  empire  of  love;  l>ut  1  consider,  that,  while  I  ,  f^„j^  ^„j  animosities,  though   it  is  every  onel 

alarm  my  women.  1  instruct  my  men.— T.  interest,  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid  them> 

caus«i  there  (as  I  would  willingly  hope)  do  (M 

gives  another  uneasiness  without  feeling  mmi 
No.  424.]    MONDAY,  JULY  7,  1712.  ;  ^hare  of  ii— Btit  I  am  eone  beyond  what  I  di- 

u  .  ,Ti  1.-1       1       J  »         1  « J*  ««™  '  »»tr>HHl,  and  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly  pw- 

JSfi  Ulubrim  snimuji  li  to  non  (lefldt  araoo^  ^     i        i-  i  i    ^  i_  .     «   n  i.        c  Si. 

viuunr,  m»MM.  ^j.^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^       pos«'d:  whicli  was,  barely  to  tell  you  how  hara^ 

TH  not  the  pl«-e  aii^urt  or  plewurc  bringK:    "  *      i  we    who  pass  most  of  OUr  time  in  tOWTl,  ditpoM 

Fnun  our  own  nilnit  our  vatinfitutim  iiprlii(t«.  .  with  a  iuiij;;  vacation  in  the  country;  how  uneiif 

,  we  ^row  to  onrsi'lves,  and  to  one 'another,  wks 

"  Mr.  SpECTAToa,  London,  June  24.      jour  conversation  is  confined;  insomuch  that,  bf 

"  A  MAX  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  !  Michaelmas,  it  is  odds  but  we  come  to  downxi|lt 

own  company,  would  certainly  be  much  to  l.>1ame,  |  .squabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  anothcrll 

should  he  not.  to  the  U'St  of  his  judprment,  take  '.  our  faces  im  we  do  with  the  rest  of  the  workibs> 

such  a.<i  arc  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his  own;    Iiind  their  backs.    After  1  have  told  yon  thia,! 

and  wher«3  that  choice  is   wanting,  or   where   a    am  to  desire  that  you  would  now  and  then  |iit 

man  is  roi<«taken  in  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a    us  a  lesson  of  gi>ou  humor,  a  family-piece,  wkid* 

necessity  of  coutinninj;  in  the  same  company,  it  ;  since  we  are  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  mt^ 

will  certainly  be  his  interest  to  carr}'  himself  as    have  some  influence  upon  us. 

easily  as  possible.  j      "  After  thi*i«e  plain  observations,  give  me  lent 

"  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat  what  ha<«  ,  to  give  you  a  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  ■/ 

been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which,  however,  I    acuuaintance,  who  are  now  gone  into  tae  ooiutiyi 

think  nobody  ha4  any  title  to  take  exception,  but  '  ana  have  the  use  of  an  absent  nobleman's  Ml^ 

they  who  never  failed  to   put   this  in  practice,    have  si.>ttled  among  themselves  to  avoid  the  ia- 

Not  to   use  any  loni^r  preface,   this  iK'in^  the    conveniences  alM>ve-mentioned.     They  are  a  Cfll- 

season  of  the  year  in  which  ^at  nunil)ers  of  all  '  lection  of  ten  or  twelve*  of  the  same  good  in^ 

sorts  of  people' retire  from  this  place  of  business    nation  toward  each    other,  but  of    very  diftMi 

and  pleasure  to  country  solitude,  I  think  it  not  -  talonts  and  inclinations;  from  hence  they  hope  M 

impr<i|MT  to  advise  them  to  take  with   them   as    the  variety  of  their  tempers  will  only  oieste  n- 

great  a  stock  of  good  humor  as  they  can ;  for  though  |  riety  of  pleasures.     But  as  there  always  will  aria^ 

a  country  life  is  described  as  the  most  pleasant  of    among  the  same  people,  either  for  want  oi  difi^ 

all  others,  and  though  it  may  in  tnith  be  so,  yet    sity  of  objects,  or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  saufl^i 

it  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  leisure    wKich  may  jk^row  into  ill-humor  or  diocontent,  tken 

and  retirement.  '  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house  which  they  deaigsM 

"  As  for  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  con-    employ  in  the  nature  of  an  infirmary.    Whoeiv 

stant  helps  of  business  or  company,  let  them  con-  j  says  a  peevish  tiling,  or  acts  anything  which  te- 

sider,  that  in  the  country'  there  is  no  exchange,  !  trays  a  sourness  or  indisposition  to  compsny,il 

there  are  no  playhouses,  no  variety  of  coffee-houses, ,  immtxliately  tx)  be  conveyed  to  his  chamben  ia 

nor  many  ot  those  other  amusements  which  serve    the  infirmary;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be  i^ 

here  as  so  many  rt'liefs  from  the  repeati*d  occur-  |  lieved  till  by  his  manner  of  submission,  and  Ai 

rcnces  in  their  own  families;  but  tnat  there  the  |  sentiments  expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  pv* 

greatest  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  within  '  pose,  he  appears  to  the  majority  of  the  coaapiBf 


themselves,  and  consequently  it  behooves  them  to 
consider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  before 
they  leave  this  dear  town. 


to  be  again  fit  for  society,  i  ou  are  to  undcistasA 
that  all  ill-nntiiFed  words  or  uneasy  cestarea  aie 
•vffiei  ^  banishment;  ■pedcing  iMftr 
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«iTanU,  making  a  man  repeat  what  he 
jrthiiig  that  betrays  inattentioD  or  dia- 
i  also  criminal  without  reprieve.  But 
ided,  that  whoever  observes  the  ill- 
comiug  upon  himself,  and  voluntarily 
il  be  received  at  his  return  from  the 
vith  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By 
)ther  wholesome  methods,  it  is  expected 
J  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  least 
taken  care  that  the  ill-humor  of  one 
e  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
lere  are  many  other  rules  which  the 
re  established  for  the  preservation  of 
and  tranouillity,  the  effects  of  which, 
Dcidents  that  arise  among  them,  shall 
lictkted  to  you  from  time  to  time,  for 
good,  by 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

•'  R.  0." 


SIS 
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ilttsrant  Zephyrii:  rer  proteritastM 
ritara,  ilmal 

Mitumoiu  flrugM  effuderlt,  et  moz 
Oft  ncurrit  inert.— U<mu  4  Od.  tU.  9. 

grows  soft  with  western  gales, 

mn  over  spring  prsT^ls. 

ildf  to  euiamn's  froitfal  nin, 

>  winter  storms  and  halls; 

MS  the  hasting  moon  rep^rs  again. 

Bn  W.  TuffPUE. 

TATOa, 

la  hardly  anything  gives  me  a  more 
light  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still 
ter  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day. 
I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
n  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set, 
It  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in 
,  which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest 
IS  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty.  I  im- 
tMe  from  my  couch  and  went  down  into 
Bcend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps  into 
are  divided  into  four  grassplots,  in  each 
a  statue  of  white  marble.   This  is  sep- 

I  a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall ;  and 
i,  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are 
onff  broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf,  set  on 
'ith  tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bor- 

canal,  which  on  the  right  divides  the 
a  wilderness  parted  into  a  variety  of 
arbors,  and  on  the  left  from  a  kina  of 
«r,  which  is  tlie  receptacle  of  a  freat 
oranges  and  myrtles.  The  moon  suone 
seemed  then  roost  agreeably  to  supply 
li  the  sun,  obliging  me  with  as  much 
as  necessary  to  discover  a  thousand 
ijects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of 
r  heat.  The  reflection  of  it  in  the  wa- 
ling of  tlie  wind  rustliii§[  on  the  leaves, 

of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and  the 
the  walks,  all  conspired  to  make  me 
lU  displeasing  thoughts,  and  brought 
h  a  tranquillity  of  mind  as  is,  I  believe, 
ppiness  to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this 
ment  I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition 
les  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  which 

II  Pensoroso,  the  ideas  of  which  were 
suited  to  my  present  wanderings  of 


Ml  ttat  shunn*st  the  noise  and  i»ny, 
initBili  BuetmelanefaolTl 
hantrti^  oft,  the  woods  amon^ 
o  hear  my  evening  song: 
i  tibia  I  walk  unmen 


Lika  one  that  hath  heen  lad  aslnj 
Thioofidi  the  hearen's  wide,  naftilwi 
And  oft,  as  If  h«r  head  Ae  tuw'd, 
aiooplBg  thioogh  a  flaeey  eloiid. 

Then  let  some  strange,  mysterktnt  dnaat 
Wave  with  Its  wings  in  afary  strcam, 
Of  Uvely  poctnltara  dteplaj'd, 
Softly  na  my  eyeUds  laU  : 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  musis  fanatha 
AboTe,  about,  or  underneath. 
Bent  by  spirits  to  mortals'  good. 
Or  the  unseen  gaalos  of  the  wood. 

**  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  yicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  charming  disposition  of  the 
seasons,  and  their  return  afaln  in  a  perpetual  cir- 
cle :^  and  oh  I  said  I,  that  f  could  from  tliese  my 
declining  years,  return  aeain  to  my  first  spring  of 
youth  and  vi^r  ;  but  that,  alas  1  is  imposaibla  I 
all  that  remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften  the 
inconveniences  I  feel,  with  an  easy,  contented 
mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  this 
solitude  affords  me.  In  this  thought,  I  sat  ms 
down  on  a  bank  of  flowers,  and  dropped  into  a 
slumber,  which,  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  fumss 
and  vapors,  or  my  present  thoughts,  I  know  not; 
but  methouffht  the  genius  of  the  garden  stood  be- 
fore me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  where  I  lay 
this  drama  and  different  scenes  of  the  revolution 
of  the  year,  which  while  I  then  saw  even  in  mj 
dream,  I  resolved  to  write  down,  and  send  to  the 
Spectator : — 

**  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  to- 
ward me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air 
and  shape,  though  he  seemed  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  exact  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts 
which  a  little  more  time  would  have  given  nim ; 
but,  however,  there  was  such  a  bloom  in  his  coun- 
tenance, such  satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thought 
it  the  most  desirable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green  silk, 
interwoven  with  flowers:  he  had  a  chaplet  of 
roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus  in  his  hand: 
primroses  and  violets  sprang  up  under  his  feet,  and 
all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach.  Flora 
was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other,  in 
a  robe  of  changeable  silk.  After  this,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  moonbeams  reflected  with  a 
sudden  glare  from  armor,  and  to  see  a  man  com- 
pletely armed  advancing  with  his  sword  drawn, 
I  was  soon  informed  by  the  genius  it  was  Mars, 
who  had  long  usurped  a  place  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Dpring.  He  made  way  for  a  softer 
appearance,  it  was  Venus,  without  any  orna- 
ment but  her  own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her 
own  cestus,  with  which  she  had  encompassed  a 
globe,  which  she  held  in  her  right  hana,  and  in 
her  left  hand  she  had  a  scepter  of  gold.  After 
her,  followed  the  Graces.with  their  arms  entwined 
within  one  another:  their  girdles  were  loosed,  and 
they  moved  to  the  sound  of  suft  music,  striking 
the  CTound  alternately  with  their  feet  Then  came/ 
up  the  three  months  which  belong  to  this  season. 
As  March  advanced  toward  me,  there  was,  me- 
thought,  in  his  look  a  louring  roughness,  which 
ill  befitted  a  month  which  was  ranxed  in  so  soft 
a  season,  but  as  he  came  forward,  his  features 
became  insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle;  he 
smoothed  hitf  brow,  and  looked  with  so  sweet  a 
countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament  his  de- 
parture, though  he  made  way  for  April.  He 
appeared  in  we  greatest  gayety  imaginable,  and 
had  a  thouaand  pleasures  to  attend  him:  his  look 
was  frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  returned 
to  its  first  composure,  and  remained  fixed  in  m 
smile.  Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  witk 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  poHture  to  let  fly  an 
arrow:  as  he  passed  by,  metbought  I  heard  a  con- 
fosed  noise  of  soft  complainii,  fentle  ecstatiie. 
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and  tender  sigbs  of  lovere;  tows  of  constancy, 
and  88  manj  complainings  of  perfldioosness:  all 
which  the  winds  wafted  away  as  soon  as  thej 
bad  reached  mj  hearing.    A/ler  these,  I  saw  a 
man  advance  in  the  full  prime  and  yij?or  of  his 
aee;   his  complexion  was  sanguine   and  niddj, 
his  hair  blacK,  and  fell  down  in  beautiful  ring- 
1^  beneath  his  shoulders;  a  mantle  of  hair-co- 
lored silk  hung  loosely  upon  him:  he  advanced 
with  a  hasty  step  rfflcr  tne  Sprine,  and  sought 
out  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which  plared  in 
the  garden.     He  was  particularly  well  pleased  | 
when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their : 
wings.    He  bad  two  companions  who  walked  on  | 
each  side,  that  made  him  appear  the  most  agree- 
able: the  one  was  Aurora,  with  6n?er8  of  roses, 
and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  gray:  Uie  other  was 
Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of 
golo,  whose  breath  he  caught  while  it   passed 
over  a  bundle    of  honeysuckles  and  tul)croflcs, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.    Pan  and  Ceres  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a  inDr- 
rice  to  the  sound  of  oaten  pipes  and   cymbals. 
Then  came  the  attendant  Montlis.    June  retained 
still  some  small  likeness  of  Spring;  but  the  other 
two  seemed  to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread, 
especi^ly  Aneust,  who  seemed  almost  to  faint, 
wnile  for  half  the  steps   he  took,  the  dog-star 
leveled  his  rays  full  at    his  head.     They  pa<«sed 
on,  and  made  way  for  a  person  that   seemed  to 
bend  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years;  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  were  full  frown,  were  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  black  and  gray:  he  wore  a 
robe  which  he  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish 
cast,  not  unlike  the  color  of  fallen  leaves,  which 
he  walked    upon.     I   thought    he  hardly  made 
amends  for  expelling  the  foreTOing  scene  by  the 
large  quantity   of  fruits   which   he  bore    in   his 
hands.     Plenty  walked  by  his  side  with  a  healthy, 
fresh  countenance,  pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the 
various  products  of  the  year.     Pomona  followed 
with  a  glass  of  cider  in  lier  hand,  with  Bacchus 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by  a 
whole  troop  of  satyrs,  fawns,  and  sylvans.    &p- 
tember,  who  came  next,  seemed  in  his  looks  to 
promise  a  new  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of 
those  months.     The  succeeding  month  was   all 
Boiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as  if  lie  had  just 
come  from  the  wine-press,    x^ovember,  though  he 
was  in  this  division,  yet  bv  the  many  stops  he 
made,  seemed  rather  inclinea  to  the  Winter,  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.    He  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity  of  age  ;  the 
hair  ho  had  was  so  very  white,  it  seemed  a  real 
snow;  his  eyes  were  red  and  piercing,  and  his 
beard  hung  with  a  great  quantity  of  icicles:  he 
wan  wrapped  up  in  furs,  but  yet  so  pinched  with 
excess  of  cold,  that  his  limbs  were  all  contracted, 
and  his  body  bent  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  supported  hinisi*lf  had  it  not  been  for 
Comus,   the  god   of  revels,    and    Necessity,   the 
mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on  eacn  side. 
The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of  the 
things  that  most  surprised  me:    as  he  advanced 
toward    me,   his  countenance   seemed  the   mo.st 
desirable  I   had  ever  set'u.    On  the  fore  part  of 
his  mantle  was  pictured  joy,  delight,  and  satisfac- 
tion, with  a  thousand  emblems  of  merriment  and 
jests,  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at  once;  but  as 
he  passed  from  me  I  was  amazed  at  a  shape  so 
little  correspondent  to  his  face;  his  head  was  bald, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  de- 
ibrmed.    On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was 
repxvsented  munier,*  witli  disheveled  hair  and  a 

*  Tb*  Bnglidi  sra  branded,  perhaps  ui^uitly,  with  being 
aMtotod  to  rakUs  sboatthis  ttaM  of  Uie  year. 


dagger  all  bloody.  Anger  in  a  robe  of  scarlet,  and 
Suspicion  squintins  with  both  eyes;  but  above 
all,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  battle  of  the 
LapithflB  and  the  Centaurs.  I  detested  so  hideous 
a  shape,  and  turned  mj  eyes  upon  Satom,  who 
was  stealing  away  behind  him.  with  a  scythe  in 
one  hand  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  unob- 
served. Behind  Necessity  was  VestA,  the  goddeii 
of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which  was  perpetaaUy  sup- 
plied with  oil,  and  whose  flame  was  etemaT  Sm 
cheered  the  rugged  brow  of  Ncceasit  j,  and  warmed 
her  so  far  as  umost  to  make  her  assume  the  fea- 
tures and  likeness  of  Choice.  December.  Jannaiy, 
and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest,  all  in  fun; 
there  was  nttie  distinction  to  be  made  among 
them;  and  they  were  only  more  or  Ifsas  displesi- 
ing,  as  they  discovered  more  or  leas  haste  toward 
the  grateful  return  of  Spring.'*    " 
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QjM  non  moflalia  paetoim  oQfli^ 


Aari  ncra  fainee?~VnM.  Ma.  iUL  66. 

0  cuned  hunger  of  pemkkrai  gold  I 

What  handa  of  ftith  can  ImiikMu  Incra  holdw— Danv. 

A  V£aT  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  dsj, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dia- 
ncr.  full  into  discourse  concerning  the  *'  care  ti 
parents  due  to  their  children,"  ana  the  '*  pielj  of 
children  toward  their  parents."  He  was  leflectins 
upon  the  succession  of  particular  virtues  aail 
qualities  there  might  be  presenred  from  one  gca- 
eration  to  another,  if  these  regards  were  iccipio- 
cally  held  in  veneration;  but  as  he  never  fautli 
mix  an  air  of  mirth  and  good-hamor  with  Ui 
^ood  sense  and  reasoning,  he  entered  into  the  ftl* 
lowing  relation  : — 

"  1  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century, or  v- 
der  what  reign  it  happened,  that  thia  want  of  ■a- 
tual  confidence  and  right  understaDdinf  betv«> 
father  and  son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  theVd- 
entines  in  Qermanj^.    Basiliua  Vaieutinns  vaa  i 
person  who  had  arrived  at  the  utmoat  perfectioB  ia 
the  hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alezaadii- 
nus  in  the  same  mysteries;  but,  as  you  knoVptky 
are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  painful,  the  pioflii 
the  chaste,  and  pure  of  heart,  Baailius  did  wA 
open  to  him,  because  of  his  youth,  and  the  devi- 
ations too  natural  to  it,  the  greatest  aeeretf  flf 
which  he  was  master,  as  well  knowing  that  tk 
operation  would  fail  in  the  handa  of  a  aaaa  m 
liable  to  errors ''in  life  as  Alezandrinoa.    Bat  ht 
lieving,  from  a  certain  indispoaition  (^  niad  M 
well  as  body,  his  dissolution  waa  drawing  aigk     . 
he  called  Aiexandrinus  to  him,  and  asbelaf*     ^ 
a  couch,  over-against  which  his  son  was  mdd* 
and  prepared  by  sending  out  servants  one  dif 
another,  and  admonition  to  examine  that  no  cat 
overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  impaili' 
I  of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and  langnapif 
'  an  adept.    '  My  son,'  said  he,  *  many  haveV* 
I  the  watchings,  long  the  lucubrations,  constant  tk 
■  labors  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  tf' 
!  plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity,  but  also  to  tik* 
'■  care  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.    Be  a^ 
,  amazed,  my  child  :  1  do  not  mean  that  thoa  i^ 
I  be  taken  from  me,  but  tliat  1  will  never  leave  tkMi 
I  and  consequently  cannot  be  said  to  have  po«M>i? 
I  Behold,  my  dearest  Aiexandrinus,  the  eftrt* 
what  was  propagated  in  nine  months.    We  ai*  d' 
to  contradict  Nature,  but  to  follorlr  and  to  helpi^ 
just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  is 
parent,  so  long  are  these  medicines*  of  revivj&* 
tion  in  preparing.    Observe  this  amall  rial  sod 
this  little  gallipot*-  in  thia  an  iuigaeBt»  ia  ^ 
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lor.  In  these,  my  child,  are  collected 
"s,  as  shall  reyive  the  springs  of  life 
ire  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  give  new 
;w  spirits,  aud,  in*  a  word,  wholly  re- 
I  organs  and  senses  of  the  human  body 

a  duration  as  it  had  before  enjoyed 
th  to  the  day  of  the  application  of  these 
les.    But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must 

apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the 
•It  of  the  body,  while  yet  the  clay  is 
Its  late  life,  and  yet  capable  of  resus- 

find  my  frame  grown  crazy  wilh  per- 
and  meditation;  and  I  conjure  you,  as 
n  dead,  to  anoint  me  with  this  unguent; 
'ou  see  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into  my 
estimable  liquor,  else  the  force  of  the 
ill  be  ineffectual.  By  this  means  jou 
e  life  as  I  have  you,  and  we  will  from 
lutually  lay  aside  the  authority  of  hav- 
id  life  on  each  other,  live  as  orethren, 
^  new  medicines  againint  such  another 
ne  as  will  demand  another  application 
e  restoratives.'  In  a  few  days  after 
lerful  iu^edients  were  delivered  to 
IS,  Basihus  departed  this  life.  But 
e  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss 
ent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports 
d  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
Kisiness,  that  he  never  thought  of  tlie 
ill  the  time  to  which  his  father  had 
ir  efficacy  was  expired.  To  tell  the 
.ndrinus  was  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
»nsidered  his  father  had  lived  out  his 
t;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suit- 
regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  himself, 

wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very 
lierto,  and,  in  the  examination  of  his 

ed  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural 
B,  but  to  repent  very  faithfully,  and 
piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be 
application  of  tliese  rarities,  when 
L  come,  to  his  own  person, 
been  observed,  that  Providence  fre- 
lisbes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  would 
irately  for  their  own  offspring,  with 
^ry  much  below  their  characters  and 
D8;  insomuch  that  they  only  transmit 

to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily 
le  vanity  of  the  labor  and  ambition  of 
litors. 

)ened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius; 
Irinus  began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune 
ctremities  of  household  expense,  fumi- 
liolent  equipage;  and  this  he  pursued 
f  of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he 
le,  to  approach.  As  Basilius  was  pun- 
a  son  very  unlike  him,  Alexandrinus 
with  one  of  his  own  disposition.  It 
bat  ill  men  should  be  suspicious;  and 
it,  beside  the  jealousy,  had  proofs  of 

disposition  of  his  son  Renatus,  for 
I  name. 
Irinus,  as  I  observed,  having  very  good 

thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real 
m  viol  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living, 

make  sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  sue- 
ling  from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty 
factor. 

lis  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his 
id  bespoke  him  in  the  most  pathetic 
i  accenL  '  As  much,  my  son,  as  you 
■ddictfid  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I 
""    you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape 


'B«itber''Meiiu 


omitted  here,  though  it  is  not 
In  folio,  or  in  tb«  edit,  in  8vo.  of 


I  the  fame  or  the  good  effects  of  the  profound  know- 
ledge of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basilius. 
His  symbol  is  very  well  known  to  the  philosophic 
worla;  aud  I  shall  never  forget  the  venerable  air 
of  his  countenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the  pro- 
found mysteries  of  the  smaragdine  table  of  Hermes. 
**  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  and  far  removed  from  all 
color  of  deceit;  that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that 
which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired  aud  per- 
fected all  tne  miracles  of  a  certain  work.  The 
father  is  the  sun,  the  mother  the  moon,  the  wind 
is  in  the  womb,  the  earth  is  the  nurse  of  it,  and 
mother  of  all  peifection.  All  this  must  be  re- 
ceived  with  roouesty  and  wisdom."  The  chemical 
people  carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whimsical  sort 
of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  ^reat  lovers  of 
money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves, 
that  tneir  regularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for 
Ihe  ends  of  this  world,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
innocence  of  heart  which  must  recommend  them 
to  the  next.'  Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father 
talk  so  like  an  adept,  and  wilh  such  a  mixture  of 
piety;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his  attention 
fixed,  proceeded.  '  This  vial,  child,  and  this  lit- 
tle earthen  pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as 
to  make  thee  the  richest  man  in  the  German  em- 
pire, lam  going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not 
return  to  common  dust.  Then  he  resumed  a  coun- 
tenance of  alacrity,  and  told  him.  that  if  within 
an  hour  after  his  death  he  anointed  his  whole  body, 
and  poured  down  his  throat  that  liquor  which  ne 
had  from  old  Basilius,  the  corpse  would  bo  con- 
verted into  pure  gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  unfeigned  tenderness  that  passed 
between  these  two  extraordinary  persons;  but  if 
the  father  recommended  the  care  of  his  remains 
with  vehemence  and  affection,  the  son  was  not  be- 
hindhand in  profe^ping  that  he  would  not  cut  the 
least  bit  off  him,  but  upon  the  utmost  extremity, 
or  toprovide  for  his  youn^r  brothers  anc^  sisters. 
"  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his 
body  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  beloved  father,  and  cast  up  the  en- 
suing value  of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  opera- 
tion. When  he  knew  the  immense  reward  of  his 
pains,  ho  began  the  work :  but  lo  I  when  he  had 
anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  began  to  apply 
the  liquor,  the  body  stirred,  and  Renatus,  m  a 
fright,  broke  the  yial."— T. 


No.  427.]    THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  1712. 

Quantum  s  remm  turpitudine  »bes,  tantum  te  a  Terbonm 
llbertate  acjungas.— Tull. 

We  should  be  an  careful  of  ocr  word«  as  our  actlonfl;  and  ti 
(kr  flrom  ipeaking  ai  from  doing  ill. 

It  is  a  certain  sien  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined' 
to  defamation.  They  who  are  harmless  and  inno- 
cent can  have  no  gratification  that  way;  but  it  eyer 
arises  from  a  neg^t  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man'a 
self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another. 
Else  why  should  virtue  provoke  i  Why  should 
beauty  aisplease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man 
given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  mention  of  either 

Sass  by  him,  without  offering  something  to  the 
iminution  of  it?  A  lady,  the  other  day,  at  a 
visit,  being  attacked  somewhat  rudely  by  one 
whose  own  character  has  been  very  rougUy 
treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intern* 
perance  very  calmly,  "Good  madam,  spare  me, 
who  am  none  of  your  matoh:  I  speak  ill  pf  no- 
body, and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  roe  to  be  ill  spoken 
of."  Little  minds  think  fame  consistA  in  the  num- 
ber of  yotes  tbey  have  on  thftic  eida  aottii^  ^3m^> 
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m:l'.'  lU,  'r!i,»ri5«.*  '.'.  i*  r^aT./  "><•  :i:*!p«nW*  fol- 
io wr-  ,i  r --1  ir.'i  w  .rhr  L-j.-.-j.  PiniK  U  v 
■ar..-.n:  i  f-.^i-r-r  .f  .-r^r".  4.*  i  -haJow  :*  of  a 
b«yi/.  I'  .^  :.—.■».  Trh'-a  cr^w-i^  p-iw.*  cT»r  jo^. 
di**%h.i  i'l-v  ri-.-..'".  h^  ^r*-"..  ^'i*.  when  -tfj  t^pi- 
rare  friVi  i.-.. ::.  i  t:- :  :•  -x.ll  ira-a  =^pp<^*  * -■= 
la*/  "ivr  .1!-  i-l  •-!-*•»  fr-wvl.  ar*  :a*  pi?r»ior* 
wh'*  a.v  rr.  j*r  pl-^A-ei  x.'Ji  ".h«*  '.:'r!-ir 'jlr^  wh:.:h 
pa*-  .i->,'s:  'h*  '...-rr.  '^3  '.he  ii -satlrar-'A^  of  i* 
pm:.  f  -J:-  ▼•-■•'■  I  Were  .:  -■>•:  fo-  "h*  pl-a.*-:rir  of 
Jipmk:  .,*  .11.  '.h-r»:  \r»  r.iT>.-*:r4  of  p-ri>fLfr  who  ar? 
too  lazT  -^j  ^, ..  ^:  .jf  ".h-eirv^ri  h-j  :**r*.  a='i  :■:->  :!1- 
aa:  ;>•!  •--•  ■.■j*rri  -.L-rir  l.p"-  ia  cor-Te.-*ar--jr.  I;  Ta* 
no',  a  i;"le  ■i.T.=ri:.z.  '.he  odier  iij.  ••>  vb-ii^rTr  a 
!ad/  rva-l.t/  a  ^"j-izlv^iKT.  a.- 4  a:  ±ie-^  worl*. 
"  A''>r  all  £*r  a:r».  hf  ha*  hrari  li-.m*  s'l.-ry  -kr 
o?her  a'.l  :a«  maurh  iitf-A^  off:"  girt  ••.•d-r^  :r. 
*h^  m  -i*!  i.f  b-i:r  r*ail;r.i;.  *'  P^".  :o'*Jie  h'jr***.'" 
TKv  a  J ■-■:'■  ^  '«->rr.ar.  of  ii:-?ri:  ha«  ci*'^!  a;,  ail- 
rar.'aj^.-^:-  wf.i.;ta-:r.:  ▼«  arws  Dot  "o  b^iivlav<^i, 
lesc  -  :iivh'^j«?!'!«  *ho-:l'i  hi*-*  jireii  L'.-r  icalic'io*:* 
aeqi:i.r.'A:.^e  '.hat  *a!i -faction  ^^-f^r^  fctr.  Th».- 
aaTill:.i^r*«-'»i  :■>  r«rC«:iT«r  tf»-wi  ritl;!!;^*  i«  a  q  :a*.:!v 
aa  i.'L-^'pa-aK:'?'  frum  a  ^ai.'ial  t»-aner.  a*  rh<  r-a-l'- 
n*^s  •o'l;r:l«'  ba-i.  B 'it.  alas  !  how  wrrtrKtr^ilv 
low  ar.i  rr,:rfr.ip*:''\t  is  that  *:a:e  of  miiid,  ihat 
can  not  be  i>\k9.^^\  but  bv  what  is  th».-  *%bj'Ct  "f 
laiBvLitat4on.  Thi«  terup^r  ha«  over  been,  in  :Ke 
high**'.  .J»-/T».-e,  o-iio'i-*  to  e^Uant  *pirits.  The 
Persian  ««^Mivr.  who  wa*  hvard  reviling  Alexar.der 
ihe  Great,  was  well  admuni^hird  bv  his  officer. 
"Sir.  To-j  are  paid  to  fight  a^nst  Alexander . and 
Dot  t</rail  at  him." 

Cicvr»j,  in  one  of  his  pI^^linT*.  defending  his 
client  fr'tm  rerieral  ^carldaI.  sav*  wrv  haiid«ornelr, 
and  wi'h  m  .:ch  r*?ason,  "  There  are  n^ariy  who  have 
particular  «»n^ii^uK'nti  to  The  prusec'itor;  ihvre 
are  nwuy  who  are  known  to  iiave  ill-will  to  him 
for  wh«.i?ii  I  appear:  th«*re  an*  raanr  who  are  natur- 
allv  addicrei  to  defamatiun.  and  vnviori<%  of  any 
goitd  to  a:iy  man  who  may  have  contributeil  to 
tprr^ud  p-fNjrt"  nf  thi-*  kind  :  f«ir  nt>thinj  is  «.• 
swift  as  -can<lal,  nuthine  is  more  ex>ilv  sent 
abniad.  r.uthir>i;  rfCfive<r  wi'.h  more  welcomo, 
nothiii;^  difr«mo<»  itself  so  universally.  I  shall  not 
desire  that  if  any  mpfirt  to  our  disadvanta^  has 
any  )f round  for  it,  you  would  overl-mk  or  extenu- 
ate ft :  but  if  there  Ite  anythinjjj  advanced,  with- 
out a  penton  who  can  say  whence  he  had  it,  or 
which  IS  atl0f<ted  by  one  who  f<»rfj^t  who  told  him 
of  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  so  little  consider- 
ation that  he  did  not  then  think  it  worth  his  no- 
tice, all  Kuch  teMiriionies  as  these,  I  know,  vou 
will  think  too  hli^ht  to  have  any  credit  .n^Inst 
the  inn'K'f'nce  and  lionor  of  vour  fellow-citizens.'' 
When  an  ill  n-port  is  traced,  it  very  often  vani.shc8 
amoiit'  •fuch  as  ihi*  orator  has  here  recited.  And 
how  (rertpica)>le  a  creature  must  that  be  who  is  in 
pain  Ttir  wliat  passes  ainon«>;  tso  frivolous  a  noople! 
There  iH  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  gJKiU  note, 
and  fornirrly  pretty  famous  for  much  animosity 
and  divH<>iiMion,  the  chief  families  of  which  have 
now  turned  all  their  whispers,  backbitings,  en- 
TioH,  and  i>rivate  malices,  into  mirth  and  enter- 
tainm(Mit,  by  means  of  a  p<'evish  old  gentlewoman, 
known  by  tlie  title  of  the  Lady  niuemantlc.  This 
beroin<>  had,  for  many  years  together,  outdone  the 
whole  HisterhiMxl  of  gossips  in  invention,  quick 
nttprnnc*^.  and  unprovoked  malice.  This  good 
body  is  of  a  lasting  constitutitm,  though  cxtri>mp1y 
decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  decrepid  in  her  feet.  The 
two  circumstances  of  l^>ing  always  at  home  (nun 
her  lameness,  and  very  attentive  from  her  blind- 
nesH,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle  of  all  that 
paases  in  town,  good  or  bad;  but  for  tlie  latter  she 
seems  to  have  the  better  memor]^.  There  is  an- 
other thing  to  be  noted  ot  \Mr,^mch  la,  that  aa  it 


i«  "iccal  with  old  people,  dbehasalivdioBnirt 
of  thiccs  which  passed  when  she  wh  verr  jt^ 
thar  of  Late  years.  Add  to  all  this,  tbt  iK^|^ 
ROC  oclr  not  lore  ^nrbody,  bot  the  hitc^  4^ 
tody.  '  The  statue  fn  Rome*  does  not  ^^ 
Tecit  malice  half  so  well  as  this  old  ladr 
disappoint  it.  She  does  not  know  the  a 
anytliirg  'Jkiat  is  told  her,  but  can  read!! 
th^  znatter  itself;  therefore,  thongk  ibe 
all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one  i: 

i«  so  exqaisitelr  restless  sod  perrisk,   

quarrels  with  all  aboat  her,  and  fosicti-tf^ 
fr^ak  will  instmntlj  chance  her  habitify- 
indilge  this  hamor,  she  is  led  aboDt  the 
belong ng  to  the  same  bouse  she  ii  in;^  ^ 
p^rsi^ns  to  whom  she  is  to  remove,  beis.  ■* 
plot,  are  r«ady  to  receive  her  at  her  owi     m 
again     At  stated  times  the  gentlewomu^ 
ho<:«e  ^he  sappoees  she  is  at  the  tirae,iL'^ 
to  qr;arre  1  with,  according  to  her  com' 
When  ther  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  . 
imcDedia&cly  ursed  to  that  degree,  thi 
boa^i  in  a'family  with  which  she  has 
br«n:  and  away  she  will  go  this  insianV^ 
ther.;  all  that  tne  rest  have  been  sa^n^ 
By  this  means,  she  has  been  an  inh 
every  house  in  the  place,  without  8tirri]i| 
*«rLe  habitation :    and  the  many  stoir 
everybody  furnishes  her  with,  to  favor 
ceit,'make  her  the  general  intelligencer oc 
of  all  that  can  be  said  by  one  woman  tm 
other.     Thus  8;roandles8  stories  die  a 
sometimes  truths  are  smothered  under  V 
word,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  di 
a  thing.  '*0h,  this  is  in  mj  LadyBE^ 
Memoirs.*' 

Wlioever  receives  impressions  to 
tage  of  others,  without  ezaminatioD.  i 
in  no  other  credit  for  intelligence  thi 
Lady  Blucmantle,  who  is  sul^ected 
ear«i' imposed  upon  for  want  of  other 
ter  information.     Add  to  this,  that  ot! 
bearers  suspend  the  use  of  these  fi 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  th 
tice  to  their  neighbors :  and  1  tliink,  ft 
of  my  fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them, 
a  voluntary  Lady  Bluemantle  at  ei 
town. — T. 


Mfl 
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Oorupet  extxennm  acmbies. — Iloa.  An. 
The  devil  Uke  the  htnrtmort,- 


r.^ 


It  is  an  impertinent  and  an  unie^snaUfAdl 
in  conversation,  for  one  man  to  take  -npitfdri^ 
course.  Tt  may  possibly  be  objected  t'Oaeaf^ 
that  I  am  guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertuH^iU 
town  every  day,  and  not  giving  so  iiJ«riUp»fl 
sons,  who  have  it  more  in  their  po^w,  ma  I 
much  in  their  inclination,  an  opportAiDitrMflMhv  | 
mankind  with  their  thoughts.  **B««fe**  L 
one  whom  I  overheard  the  other  da^.  "•^jj  ft 
this  paper  turn  altogether  upon  topics  of  l«"f  ^ 
and  morality  ?  Wh^  should  it  prete**  •^  ^^ 
wit,  humor,  or  the  like — things  whift  ^,^  t 
only  to  amuse  men  of  literature  *°^*'Pn«2  ^* 
catfon  ?  I  would  have  it  consist  alw«i«"J5  "y, 
which  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  ■'7?'^  ^, 
society;  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  M'jj'    'i 

{)lace  as  well  as  the  liberal.    The  ways  sj[  S 
lusbandry,  and  thrift,  will  seije  a  gretfff  ■*J 
of  people,  than  discourses  afRi  what  '•j 
saia  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  hero. f''*' 


•  A  f tatuo  of  PMqaln  in  that  dtj,  od  «UA 
matka  were  psatad,  aad  th«iiot  eslM  PSi^iiaidH. 
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or  poet"—- I  DO  tooiior  beard  this  eritic  talk  of  mj  the  worth  and  inportanee  of  hia  character:  ii 

worktf,  but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said;  and  from  might  be  visible,  from  what  he  could  say,  that  no 

that  instant  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  mv  soldier  entering  a  breach  adventures    more  for 

apeculalionn,  by  giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  aU  honor,  than  the  trader  does  for  wealth  to  hia 

orders,  and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to  country.    In  both  cases,  the   adventurers  hare 

•end  met  discourses,  with  their  names  and  places  tlieir  own  advantage;  but  I  know  no  cases  wherein 

of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be  satisfied  the  everybody  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success, 

writings  are  authentic,  such  their  labors  shall  be  It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that  the 

faithfully  inserted  in  this  paper.    It  will  be  of  battles  in  those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be 

Bucli  mure  consequence  to  a  youth,  in  his  apprcn-  understood.    This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to 

lieeahip,  to  know  by  what  rules  and  arte  such  a  the  ij^noranco  of  historians  in  the  methods  of 

ono  became  sheriff  of  London,  than  to  see  the  si^n  drawing  up,  changing  the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and 

oi  one  of  hia  own  quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  the  enemy  retreating  from,  as  well  as  approaching 

each  hand.    The  world,  indeed,  is  enchanted  with  to,  the  charge.    But  in  the  discourses  from  ihe  cor- 

lomantic  and  improbable  achievements,  when  the  respondents  whom  I  now  invite,  the  danger  will 

plain  |Mkth  to  respective  ^^reatnem  and  success,  in  be  of  another  kind;  and  it  is  necessary  tu  caution 

the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in.  is  wholly  overlooked,  them  only  against  usin^  tenns  of  art,  and  describ- 

I»  it  poaaible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could  ing  things  uiat  are  familiar  to  them  in  words  that 

paaa  his  time  better  than  in  reading  tne  history  of  are  unknown  to  their  Headers.    I  promise  mybelf 

■toeka,  and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  a  ^reat  harvest  of  new  circumstances,  persons,  and 

luave  auch  sudden  ascents  and  falls  in  the  same  thinf^,  from  this  proposal;  and  a  world  which 

day?    Gould  he  be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to  many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  dia- 

wealth,  which  is  the  great  article  of  life,  than  in  a  covered  as  wholly  new.    This  sort  of  intelligence 

traatise  dated  from  'Cnange-alley  by  an  able  pro-  will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain  and  mutual 

ficient  there  7     Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  dependence  of  human  society,  take  off  imperti- 

useful,  than  to  be  well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and  nent  prejudices,  enlarge  the  minds  of  those  whose 

' to  be  diffident  when  others  exult;  and  with  views  are  confined  to  their  own  circumstances;  and. 


•  secret  jor  bu^  when  others  think  it  their  interest  in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  several  arts,  profes- 

to  sell.    I  invite  all  persons,  who  have  anything  sions.  and  trades,  will  exert  themselves,  it  cannot 

to  aav  for  the  profitable  information  of  the  public,  bnt  produce  a  new  field  of  diversion  and  instnio- 

feo  take  their  tarns  in  my  paper :  they  are  welcome,  tion,  more  agreeable  than  has  yet  appeared. — T. 

Dram  the  late  noble  inventor  of  Uie  lonffitude.  to 

Iks  humble  author  of  strops  for  rasors.    If  to  carry  — 

•hips  in  safety,  to  give  help  to  people  tossed  in  a 

troubled  sea,  without  knowing  to  what  shore  they  No.  429.]    SATURDAY,  JIJLT  13,  1719. 

bssr,  what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray  Populumqne  faMn  dedocet  uti 

Cor  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  lal>or,  and  an  Vodbiu Uos.  2  Od.  IL  19. 

invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at  the  same  time,  rrom  chmta  of  worda  the  crowd  she  bringi 

1m  who  has  found  means  to  let  the  instrument,  To  resl  eeUnal—  of  thingi^--CBiWH. 

which  is  to  make  your  visage  less  horrid  and  your  «  }i^  SraoTATCa, 

Mon  more  snug,  easy  in  the  operation  is  wor-  ,,  gi^^^  j           ^^  ^^^nt  ^f      agreeable  set  of 

ay  of  some  kind  of  good  recepUon.    If  th.n«  of  company  which  were  gone  down  into  the  country, 

high  moment  meet  with  renown    those  of  htde  ,  ^ave  iceived  advic^  from  thence,  that  the  ih' 

•QDSidention,  since  of  any  consideration,  are  not  «titution  of  an  infirmary  for  those  who  should  be 

t^hB  despised.  In  order  that  no  merit  may  lie  hid,  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^  h^  /      ^  ^ff^^^     ^    1^ 

Mdno  art  unimproved,  I  repeat  it.  that  1  call  ar-  j^„  ,„^„ti^„  particular  ciVc^tances  of  two  or 

!;?^«*!li^      "^  P^'fTP^^'^'i^  V  *";»'*"^  three  persons,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  retire 

™^!/:!n  lt!!rr;    It  7<>?J<*  ^  «f  »«»t  "se  If  of  the^own  accord,  and  notified  that  they  wets 

rL»     1    «^K  ^*;£  ^  -f  the  succ^ses  of  every  withdrawn,  with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  company. 

ES^  htT  il^L^'p^'bv^^^^^^^^  -  ^-  -p-^^-  -™-^- 

aaoe  within  a  walk  of  thirty  feet.    If  it  could  also  '  The  Manorial  of  Mn.  Mary  Dainty,  SfiiuUr. 

bs  noted  in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  ,  „ vi«  ck»«,»*i. 

Ifom  the  succesJurauie  of  their  ancestore  into  Humbly  Showeth, 

fi^re  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would  quicken  '  That  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac* 

industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions,  and  companied  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  ahs 

discountenance  luxury  in  the  enioyment  of  them,  had  gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 

To  diversify  thefie   kinds  of  informations,  the  '  She  is  sensible  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most 

industry  of  tne  female  world  is  not  to  be  unob-  insufferable   creature    living  in   a  well-bred  as- 

aeryed.    She  to  whose  household  virtues  it  is  sembly. 

owing,  that  men  do  honor  to  her  husband,  should  '  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  pub- 
be  recorded  with  veneration;  she  who  has  wasted  lie  again,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  though 
Jiis  laburs,  with  infamy.  When  we  are  come  into  she  might  bo  tliought  handsome,  there  might  not 
domestic  lif«  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  more  address  or  compliment  be  paid  to  her  than 
i  attendance  to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  bo  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

lias  to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy.  '  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superiority, 

i  describe  that  must  dreadful  of  all  human  con-  that  one  person  should  take  upon  him  to  com* 

^tion>i,  the  caM  of  bankruptcy:  how  plenty,  credit,  mend  another. 

4Bh«erfulnesa,  full  hopes,  and  easy  possessions,  are  '  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to 

Ja  an  instant  turned  into  penury,  faint  aspects,  avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to 

^ifidsnce,  sorrow,  and  misery;  how  tlie  man,  who  profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

Vitl>  an  open  ha^^e  day  liefore  could  minister  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due 

ttft  the  extreinitie^H  others,  is  shunned  to-day  by  place  might  bo  declared  an  oflTui^tjef  ^^4  P^^*^^**^^ 

friend  of  hia  nosom.    It  would  be  useful  to  m  the  same  manner  with  detr^^ion.  ^°  ^^*^  ^^ 

fwhbwjast  this  is  on  the  negligent,  how  lament-  laUer  did  but  report  persona    ^^jecU^®' **^^  ^ 

-  on  the  industrious.    A  paper  written  by  a  former  made  them  so.                                   ^  >  ^ 

tiant  might  givs  this  island  a  true  sense  of  '  All  which  i^     ^^'^^^^  ^^^ 


618  THS  SPECTATOR. 

*'  There  appeared  a  deltcaej  and  sinceritjr  in  this  '  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  bim.  bj  his 

memorial  very  uncommon,  but  my  friend  informs  own  confession,  6t  only  for  the   infirmary,  and 

me,  that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundless,  in-  therefore  he  has  not  waited  for  being  aenteneed 

aomuch  that  this  declaration   of  an  aversion  to  to  it. 

being  praised,  was  understood  to  be  no  other  than  '  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  Im- 

a  secret  trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  proper  than  such  a  complaint  in  good  comr 


lies  still  on  the  table  unanswered.  m  that  they  must  pity,  whether  tber  thinL 

cu    r 11    M •  I   r  ^L    r  J    r  ^'    r  ii  lamenter  ill  or  not;  ana  that  the  complaioaDt  moit 

Tile  humbU  Memonal  of  the  Lady  Lti>a  LolUr.      „^,  ,  .ju^  g^;.  ^,^,,  ^,  ;,  ^t^^  ^  ^ 

'  Showctb,  ' '  Toar  petitioner  humbly  pntj'i  diat  he  oMf 

*  That  the  Lady  Lydia  i«  a  woman  of  quality;  t"'  ^'"^  *"  ^"?''  ^^  ^'  ^°*'  ■"**  ^  ^^  "^ 
marrieil  to  a  private  gentleman.  "",  SEP**™,"?*'..      .  .  ...    _.  .,    _ 

'  That  Rhe  iSnda  herwlf  neither  weU  nor  iU.  J"""  '"^fdmanan  w««  likewiae  endr  a- 

'  That  her  husband  is  a  clown.  cu«ed;  .j.d  th«  «)ciety.  being rewWed not  odItI. 

'  That  Lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company.  ""^f  "  *«"  ^"'""^  ^  P^  ^*"  "»•  «K»«*5 

•That  she' desires   the  infirmary'^may  be  her  for  the  present  season,  but  also  to  eommeDcendb 

•partnieut  during  her  stay  in  the  cointry^  J"^""  '"  theraselTes  as  may  be  of  u«  »  thpr 

•That  thev  wSuld  nl^  to  make  memr  vitJi  '"'"™  Conduct  in  general,  are  Teiy  na^tonT* 

ti»eir  Muals  ""»  »  '^»"«'«d  »'  "*•  incap«^ity  to  joId  ^  SHil 

'Tl^t  Mr'.LoUer  might  stay  with  them  if  he  "e""."*.  |°.  »"»«'  ^  have  no  humoriMjmd 

thouehtfit'  '  ■■npertinent  or  sufficient  fellow,  break  u 

••  ft  was  immediately  resolved,  that  Lady  Lydia  ^J!^-^  happiness.    On»t  eyiU  seldom  happsa 

was  still  at  London.    '                              '    '  o  dishlrt.  company;  butiDdalgence  in  p«i«. 

laritiea  of  humor  is  the  aeed  of  making  half  ear 

<  TkfB  humble  Memorial  of  Thomtu  Sudden,  Eoq.  of  time  hang  in  suspense,  or  waste  awaj  undtf  ml 

the  Inner  TenqUe.  discomposures. 

•  Showeth,  **  Among  other  things,  it  is  careful! j  ^mrided, 

'  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he  is  too  '***'  ^^^,  "^^  ""^'^  ^.u"*'"??*^^®  familiaritis^ 

much  given  to  argumenUtion.  "^  ^°t '"  ^i  *PP?""  "*  ?**  ^  v  ""  !?^  undreiarf, 

'Thithetalksloud.  or  enter  abruptly  into  each    other's    apaitMi 

'That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  without  intimation     Every  one  haa  hitherto  b-i 

^\^lQ                ^                               ^  BO  careful  in  his  behavior,  that  there  haa  bit 

'Thkt  he   stayed   behind  in  Westminster-hall.  S?!:^!!!!?//'  1°  i^\.^J!!.^™' ♦^'^  ■^J!!!! 

when  the  late  sLke  of  the  roof  happened,  only  ^     "aMTa7wh?st'  ^  ""  '"'   ^'"""^  "^ 

^ng  dVwT  ''       '    '  "*^^  *'  ^"  .  "  H^  ^^  off«r«i  ^^  8ubmi.«on  in  the  fbUtr. 

'  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any-  *°^  terms:— 
thinff .  <  The  humbU  PetUUm  ofjei^e^  H^Ufmr,  Bt^ 

*  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  himself.  *  Showeth, 

*  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself  he  will       .mi        u   *!.         *•*•  _.  .   -^ 
wait  on  the  company/  ,,    Though  the  petitioner  swore  .atamped.  mi 

"  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  "^^w  down  his  cards,  he  has  b1\  imaginabte  i^ 

to  require  a  cessation  from  company.  "PfSJ,    .  u    J     i?*  5"  •  ^^  T^""**  ^P^^r... 

^  ^    "^  *  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  emidadt 

'  The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly.  in  the  case  of  gaming,  there   are  many  molivM 

'Showeth  which  provoke  to  disorder. 

;?hX^,.!irhru'nt  fJr'po*i!;rz.v™ertir'  a„2rhu'Lr;HirT„  ihi.^"  "*"*•  "^  • 

*  That  he  intends  to  prepire  himself,  by  absti-   **"?^„^"™,ir!^"f,'^L?J?  *'• '!f1:      „   — . 

"•.°Th:tlt^sl:;.'if h? r "'"'  "{"^^  '^'""•""'•f .  th Jh" X'K.^rS^'ru.r^m'^yCT 

wJa''expn"  L  ab^o"?  '"'"  """"""'  '"'   hope,  to  befr  ill-fortune  with  .  good'^fcr* 

•That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  ^'^'tC  cwi^l^ThP^'Tf -•~ '!k'*  "iS 
matted  antechamber,  to  practice  motion  without  ^^„  tL^f^r  ^"'  ^  ^"^'  ^^  «*^ 
being  heard.  »owb. 

'•That  he  bowa,  Ullcs,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps  

himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  tu  act  with  mode- 

"^That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  ^°-  «°1    ^ONDAT,  JULY  M.  1711 

oppressive  to  persons  of  composed  behavior.  Qanre  peregrinom,  vIclnA  imium  raeluttL 

•That   be   is   endeavoring   to  forget  the  word  Hot.  1  Kp. xtl • 

"  pshaw,  pshaw." JJ>«  wwd  wpllw. 

•That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane.  ^^ '^^ ' '''"^«"' ^  ****^  ^^  lie..-<tos 

*  That  wlien  he  has  leaniod  to  live  without  his  "  Sia, 

aaid  cane,  lie  will  wait  on  the  company.'  etc.  ..  As  you  are  Spectator-general ,  you  miy^ 

*  The  Memoruil  of  John  Rhubarb,  Esq.,  authorihr  censure  whatever  looks  ill.  and  iJ«4»- 

,  j;,,  ,  sive  to  the  sight ;  the  worst  nuisance  of  this  ^ 

bnowetn,  mcihinks.  is  the  scandalous  appearance  of  poaf^ 

That  yourpetitioner  has  retired  to  the  infirmarv,  all  parts  of  this  wealthy  citv      Such  roi«a* 


ight  otherwise  take  in  surveying  the  gf»v^ 
what  to  sav.  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un-  of  our  metropolis.  Wlio  can,  without  wmof* 
happy  mafady,  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick.         see  a  disabled  sailor,  the  purveyor  of  oorlDxa?' 


J 


THB    8PK0TAT0B. 


__   ..__  Who  cu  bekold  mt 

booaat  MldW,  tW  bnrely  withstood  tJba  cnemr , 
proativts  ukd  in  want  unong  hit  friendiT  It 
vera  eodleu  to  meDtioo  4ll  the  vai'Mj  of  wretch- 
•dnsH,  and  the  niiaiberleu  poor  tlut  not  unly 
aivglj,  but  in  campuiiei,  implora  your  ehuitj. 
Spectacle*  of  this  nature  everywhere  ooeur;  and 
it  ia  unaecoantable  that,  among  (he  many  la- 
mentable criei  that  infvat  thie  town,  your  comp- 
troller-genenl  ihould  not  take  notica  of  tLe  matt 
■hocking,  via:  tboM  of  the  needy  and  afflicted. 
I  cannol  but  think  he  wared  it  merely  out  of  good 
bnedine,  ehooaing  rather  to  stifle  hii  resenUneot 
than  upbraid  hii  countrymeo  with  inhumanity : 
howerer,  let  not  charity  tie  aaeriflced  to  popu- 
Urity  ;  and  if  bia  ean  were  deaf  to  their  com- 
pUint*,  let  not  your  eyea  orarlook  their  persona. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostor*  among  them. 
I^naoMsa  and  blindnet*  are  certainly  rerr  often 
acted ;  but  can  those  who  h«T«  their  signt  and 
linbsemploylhero  better  than  in  knowing  whether 
tbey  are  counterfeited  or  not  T  I  know  Mt  which 
of  the  two  miuoplies  his  sense*  moct,  he  who 
pretends  himself  blind,  to  mofe  compasaion,  or  he 
who  beholds  a  misenUe  object  without  pitviu^iL 
Bat  is  order  to  remore  inch  impedtmenM,  I  wish, 
Mr.  Spectator,  you  would  give  as  a  discourse  upon 
beggars,  that  we  may  not  pass  by  true  objects  of 
charity,  or  give  to  impostara.  I  looked  out  of  my 
vindow  the  oilier  morning  earlier  than  ordiaary, 
and  saw  a  blind  benar,  an  hour  before  the  pas- 
Hue  he  stands  in  is  Se<|Dented,  with  a  nc«d1e  and 
A  thn«d  thriftily  mending  his  stocking.  Hy  as- 
tonishment was  still  greater,  when  I  beheld  a 
tune  fellow,  who«e  legs  were  too  big  (o  walk, 
within  an  hour  after,  bring  bim  a  pot  of  ale.  I 
Till  not  mention  the  shskinKS,  distortions,  and 
eoDvulsions,  which  many  of  them  practice  to  gain 
■a  alms  ;  but  sura  I  am  thev  ought  in  be  tuen 
eare  of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or 
(ha  magistrate.  They,  it  seems,  relieve  Uieir 
poats  according  to  their  talents.  There  is  tbe 
Toiee  of  an  old  woman  never  begins  U>  bag  till 
vine  in  the  evening  ;  and  then  she  is  destitute  oT 
lodging,  tamed  out  for  want  of  rent,  aud  has  the 
wm*  ill  fortune  everr  night  in  the  yew.  Ton 
riiould  employ  an  offlccr  to  hear  the  distress  of 
•ach  b^^ar  that  is  coiiHtanl  at  a  particular  place. 
«ho  is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  be- 
canae  his  audience  is  continually  changing,  though 
ke  docs  not  alter  his  lamentation.    If  we  have 


"Sia. 

"I  wa<i  1a^  Sunday  higlily  transported  at  out 
ftarish  chvirch  ;  Ihii  (.Tiitleman  in  ihi?  pulpit  pleaded 
movingly  in  U'half  of  the  piHir  children,  and  they 
for  theiiisi>lves  much  mure  forcibly  by  singing  a 
hymn :  and  I  liad  tlie  happini-4ii  lu  be  a  contribu. 
tor  to  tliix  lilttp  religiunt  iiiKlitntinn  of  iunucenls. 
and  I  am  "uri'  1  neriT  disiKwd  of  my  monev  more 
|0  my  satisfaction  and  ndvantage.  The  inward 
joy  1  Giiil  in  myself,  and  the  good  will  1  bear  to 


__ "f  lli.-n 

faeoiitiful  edi6c^li-t  nut  lliu  iii'1  ruins  lemain  in 
view  tu  sully  ^ft  pnmpvct.  Wliile  we  are  cuiti 
watiiig  and  i^nivinjc  this  young,  hopeful  off 
apring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  belpleH  creaturen 
be  ■diamrfiilly  neiilected.    The  crowds  of  -     -   " 


to  ua,  and  edipaa  the  glorf  of  alt  other  chari^. 
it  is  the  utmost  reproach  to  toeiety,  that  thm 
i4ionld  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor  ngaa 
iinpuuiahed.  1  hope  yoo  will  think  no  part  of 
human  life  out  of  your  coasi deration,  but  will,  at 
your  leisure,  give  us  the  history  of  plenty  ud 
urant,  and  the  natural  gradations  toward   Iheai, 


'■  T.  D." 

"Ua.  8pi«titi», 

"I  beg  you  would  ba  pleased  lo  Uke  notice  of  a 
Tery  great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common, 
ihou^,  1  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  _  It 
Is,  Sir,  the  strange  freedom  some  ill-bred  manied 
people  take  in  company  ;  the  unseaaonable  fond- 
ness of  some  husbands,  and  the  ill-timed  tender- 
ness of  some  wive*.  They  talk  snd  act  aa  if 
modeaty  was  only  St  for  maids  and  bachelore,  and 
that  too  before  both.  I  was  once,  Ur.  SpectatOT, 
irhere  the  fault  1  speak  of  was  so  vary  fluxaii^ 
ihst  (being,  you  must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow, 
^Lnd  several  young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I 
was  quite  out  of^counlenanca.  Lucina,  it  seema, 
was  breeding  :  and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain 
ihe  company  with  a  discourae  apun  the  dif&cnl^ 
tif  reckoning  to  a  day,  and  said  she  knew  thoaa 
vho  were  certain  to  an  hour ;  then  fell  a  laughing 
.It  a  silly,  inexperienced  creature,  who  waa  a  month 
.ibove  her  lime.  Upon  her  husband's  coming  ia, 
ihe  put  several  questions  to  him  ;  which  he  not 
l^aring  to  resolve,  '  Well,'  crie*  Lucina,  '  I  ahaU 
have  em  all  st  night.'— But  lest  I  should  aeem 
^ilty  of  the  Terr  fault  1  write  against,  I  ahaU 
only  entreat  Ur.  Spectator  to  correct  such  miida- 


roThMMroftbtf* 
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Wlvt  !•  Ib(»  Ib  ulnn  BdartoBisnMhliDwDibUilrnit 
I  Hkvi  lately  been  casting  in  my  thought*  tho 
seversJ  unhappinesses  of  life,  and  comparing  the 
infelicities  of  old  age  to  those  of  inrsncy.  The 
calamities  of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence  or 
misconduct  of  parents  ;  thnae  of  age,  lo  the  past 
life  which  led  to  it.  I  have  here  tie  history  of  a 
boy  arid  girl  lo  their  wedding  day.  and  think  I 
cannot  give  the  reader  n  livelier  image  of  the  is- 
sipid  way  in  which  time  uncultivated  passes. than 
by  entertai  .mg  him  with  their  authentic  epistles. 
cipreHsiuK  all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  lives, 
till  the  period  of  their  life  above-mentioned.  The 
sentence  at  the  head  of  ihix  paper,  which  is  onlj 
a  warm  interrogation,  •■  What  is  there  in  nature  so 
dear  as  a  man's  own  children  lo  him  ?"  is  all  Ihe 
reflection  I  shsll  at  present  make  on  ihosr  who  are 
negligent  or  cruel  in  tlie  education  o(  them. 
'■  Ua.  SfKCTAToa, 

"I  ain  now  entering  into  my  onc-and-lwenlietB 
year,  and  do  not  know  that  I  had  one  dav's  ihor- 
ough  satisfaction  since  I  came  to  yean'  of  any  ro- 
flection,  till  Ihe  Ijme  they  say  others  luse  their 
liberty — the  day  nf  my  marriage.  I  am  nun  to  a 
Centlemau  of  a  very  grdat  estate,  who  resolved  to 
ken>  me  out  of  Ihe  vice*  of  Ihe  age :  an<l,  in  order 
to  it,  never  let  me  SM  anything  that  he  thougbt 
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old  I  wu  pnt  to  a  grunmar-school,  where  mj 
master  receiTod  orders  eyerj  post  to  use  nic  verj 
wevemly,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  liarin^  a  great 
estate.  At  fifteen  I  wan  remored  to  the  university, 
where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's  great  discretion, 
in  scandalous  poverty  and  want,  till  I  was  big 
enough  to  be  married,  and  1  was  sent  for  to  see 
the  lady  wlio  sends  you  the  underwritten.  When 
we  were  put  together,  we  both  considered  that  we 
could  not  be  worse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
another,  and  out  of  a  deHire  of  liberty,  entered 
into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am  now  a  man, 
and  may  speak  to  him  like  another  gentleman. 
'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  KiOHAan  RiNTf-aKi." 


(f 


Ma.  Sno., 


"  I  ^w  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a 
gay  widow,  and  did  not  care  for  showing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which  time 
m^  guardian  uncle  sent  me  to  a  boardinji^-schoo]. 
with  orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had 
been  misused  enough  already.    1  had  not  been 
there  above  a  month,  when,  being  in  the  kitchen, 
I  aaw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser ;  1  put  two  or 
tiiree  corns  in  mv  mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful, 
went  into  my  cnamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two 
months  after  never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pen- 
nyworth of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the  house  ;  but 
one  daj  playing  with  a  tobacco-pipe  between  my 
teeth,  it  nappeued  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the 
apitting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roncfh- 
ness  on  my  tongue  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  had  cnamped  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
pipe.     I  forsook  the  oatmeal,  and  stuck  to  the 
pipes  three  months,  in  which  time  1  had  dispensed 
with  thirty-seven  foul  pipes,  all  to  the  bowls  :  they 
belonged  to  an  old  gentleman,  father  to  my  gov- 
erness.   He  locked  up  the  clean  ones.     I  left  off 
eating  of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.    I 
was  soon  tired  of  this.    T  then  nibbled  nil  the  red 
wax  off  our  last  ball-tickets,  and,  three  weeks  after, 
the  black  wax  from  the  burying  tickets  of  the  old 
gentleman.     Two  months  after  this  I  lived  upon 
thunderbolts,  a  certain  long,  round,  bluish  stone 
which  I  found  amont?  the  gravel  in  our  garden.     I 
was  wonderfully  delight^  with  this  ;  but  thun- 
derbolts growing  scarce,  I    fastened  tooth    and 
nail  upon   our  garden   wall,  which  I  stuck    to 
almost  a  twelvemonth,   and   had,   in   that  time, 
peeled  and  devoured  half  a  foot  toward  our  neigh- 
Dor's  yard.     I  now  thought  myself  the  liappiest 
creature  in  the  world:  and  I  l>elieve,  in  iny  con- 
science, I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  h<id  it  in 
my  chamber ;  but  now  I  became  lazy  and  unwil- 
ling to  stir,  and  was  oblig<;d  to  seek  food  nearer 
home.     1  then  took  a  strange  hankering  to  coals  ; 
I  fell  to  Bcranching  them,  and  had  already  con- 
sumed. I   am  certain,  ns  much  as  would  have 
dressed  my  wedding  dinnei,  when  my  uncle  came 
for  mo  home.    He  was  in  the  parlor  with  ra^  gov- 
erness, when  I  was  called  down.    I  went  m,  fell 
on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call  him  father,  and 
when   I  expected  tlie  blessing  I  a'^kod.  the  good 
gentleman,  in  a  surprise,  turuH  himself   to  ray 
governess,  and  asks  whether  this  ^pointing  to  me) 
was  his  daughter?     'This,'  mMod  he,  'is   thi« 
very  picture  of  death.     My  child  was  a  plnmp- 
faced.  hale,  fresh-colored  girl  ;  but  this  looks  as 
if  she  wore  half- starved,  a  mere  sk(jlet4)n.'     My 
governess,  who  is  really  a  good  woman,  a<«sure<l 
toy  father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing  ;  and  withal 
told  him  I  was  continually  eating  some  tra«<h  or 
other,  and  that  1  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-sickness,  her  orders  biMni,'  never  to  cross 
me.     But  this  magnifie<l  but  little  with  my  father, 
who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet,  paying  for  my 


board,  took  me  home  with  him.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church  (I  ahall 
never  forget  it)  I  saw  a  yonng  nei^borin[|^  gen- 
tleman that  pleased  me  nage^ ;  I  liked  him  of 
all  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  begmn  to  wish 
I  could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  aeit 
day  he  came,  with  his  father,  s  Tisitiiiff  to  onr 
house :  we  were  left  alone  together,  with  diree- 
tions  on  both  sides  to  be  in  love  with  one  another, 
and  in  three  weeks'  time  we  were  marned.  I  r^ 
gained  my  former  health  and  complexion,  nnd  am 
now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr. 
Spec.,  1  desire  yon  woald  find  out  some  name  for 
these  craving  damsels,  whether  dig:nified  or  die- 
tinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the  following 
denominations:  to  wit,  'Trash-eaters,  OatmesI* 
chewers.  Pipe-champers,  Chalk-lickers,  Waz-aib- 
blers,  Coal-scranchers,  Wall-peelers,  or  GimTd- 
diggers  ;'  and,  good  Sir,  do  your  utraoet  endeavor 
to  prevent  (by  exposing)  this  nnaccountable  fDlly, 
so  prevailing  among  the  yonng  ones  of  onr  so, 
who  may  not  meet  with  such  sodden  good  Inck,  ii» 
"Sir,  your  constant  Reader, 

"  and  very  humble  Servant, 

"  SaBiK A  Gmnw, 
"  Kow  Sabih  a  Ri 
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— Inter  utreplt  anier  otom^-Tno.  Ed.  Is.  M. 


Ue  gftbblofl  like  a  gooee  amid  tlie  smn^ikA  fllioirir 

"  Ma.  Spictatob,  Orford,  Jnlj  14 

"  AccoanixG  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  voo 
papers'  to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  asff 
sent  ^ou  the  following  short  diaaertation  againit 
the  vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant'* 

"  Man  is  a  sociable  creatnre,  and  a  lover  of  glMy. 
whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are  nniiM 
in  the  same  society,  they  are  atudioua  to  leun 
the  reputation  of  oUiere,  in  order  to  raise  their 
own.  The  wise  are  content  to  guide  the  spriais 
in  silence,  and  rejoice  in  secret  at  their  regsw 
progress.  To  prate  and  triumph  is  the  part  lUot- 
ted  to  the  trifling  and  8uper6cial.  The  gecK 
were  providentially  ordained  to  save  the  CsDiie). 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  invention  of  marka  and  de- 
vices to  distinguish  parties  is  owing  to  the  brasi 
and  belles  of  this  island.  Hats,  moulded  into  dif* 
ferent  cocks  and  pinches,  have  ,long  bid  muual 
defiance  ;  patches  have  been  set  against  patches  ii 
battle  array ;  stocks  have  risen  or  fallen  in  fn- 
portion  to  head-dresses :  and  peace  or  war  ben  ei* 
pected,  as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevsilfd 
These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contdidiBf 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squirea  who  carry  the  ro- 
prcsses  of  the  giants  or  knight«,  not  born  tofif^ 
themselves,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easnaf 
combat. 

•*  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  fr 
men  of  weak  understanding  and  strong  fanrv  ti« 
hurried  by  their  prejudices,  even  to  the  beli**- 
ing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  adverse  pf^ 
are  a  band  of  villains  and  demons.  Forp'pw™ 
complain  that  the  English  are  the  proaJ** 
nation  under  heaven.  Perhaps  they  too  hm 
;  their  share  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  cbrf** 
against  bodies  of  men  is  the  fault  I  am  wncrj; 


against.  It  must  be  owned,  l<^£ur  shame.  »te 
our  romnion  people,  and  most  i^^  havo  not  rn' 
eled.have  an  irrational  contemn^Kr  the  langTra£V. 
dress,  customs,  and  even  the  shape  and  miniJ*" 
other  nations.  Some  men,  otherwii^e  of  *«*■ 
have  wondered  that  a  great  genius  should  ffni^ 
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mt  of  Ireland ;  and  think  jon  mad  in  affirming 
limi  fine  odes  have  been  written  in  Lapland. 

"  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretofore 
vigned  in  tne  two  unirersities,  is  extinct,  and  al- 
noat  oTer  betwixt  college  and  colleee.  I  n  parishes 
knd  schools,  the  thirst  of  glory  Rtnl  obtains.  At 
he  seasons  of  football  and  cock-fighting,  these 
Ittle  republicans  reassume  their  national  hatred 
»  •ftch  other.  Mr  tenant  in  the  country  is  verily 
persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the  enemy  hath  not 
me  honest  man  in  it 

"I  always  hated  satires  against  woman,  and 
ntires  against  man:  1  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stran- 
|cr  who  laughs  at  the  religion  of  the  faculty; 
Daj  q)leen  rises  at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  severe  upon 
BKjora  and  aldermen ;  and  was  uever  better  pleased 
ybaa  with  a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon  the  body 
of  a  Templar,  who  was  very  arch  upon  parsons. 


The 

■Bployments;  and  whoever  excels  inhis  province 
it  worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated 
•fteer  the  name  manner,  nor  have  all  the  same 
taieotA.  Those  who  are  deficient  deserve  our  cora- 
ijon,  and  have  a  title  to  our  assistance.    All 


has  not  spoke  one  word  good  or  bad  to  me,  or  any- 
body in  tne  family.  h\uc.i\  Friday  was  m*ven-night. 
What  must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice 
would  be  a  great  obligation  to,  Sir,  your  most 
humUo  Servant. 

"  Ralph  Thixbleton.  " 

"Ma.  SrxcTATOB,  July  15, 1713. 

"  When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in 
inserting  this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on  your 
humble  Servant,  "  Olivia." 

"  DxAX  Olivia, 

"It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  pres- 
ent 1  received  the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before ;  for  I  can- 
not but  think  it  very  hard  upon  people  to  lose  their 


necessities  of  mankind  require  various  ;jest,that  offer  at  one  but  once  a  year.    I  congratulate 
— .» J  -u 1„  :»  u:„ : —    my  self  however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of  «onie- 

thing  further  intended  in  my  favor;  for  I  am  told, 
tliat  the  man  who  is  thougnt  worthy  by  a  lady^  to 
make  a  fool  of,  stands  fair  enough  in  her  opinion 
to  become  one  day  her  husband.    Till  sucli  time 


not  be  bred  in^the  same  place;  but  in  all  places   as  1  have  the  honor  of  being  sworn,  I  toke  leave 
^  *  "  •  ~  ^     to  subscribe  myself,  dear  Olivia,  your  fool  electa 

T.  "  NiooDKMViroio." 


arise,  at  different  times,  such  persons  as  do 
konor  to  their  society,  which  may  raise  envy  in 
little  souls,  but  are  ad.mired  and  cherislied  by  gen- 
flrons  spirits. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated 
im  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their 
laatnictions  and  examples  arc  of  extraordinary  ad- 
tantage.  It  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a  re- 
VWttnce  of  the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for 
the  honor  of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing 
Members  to  worthy  pursuits  and  honcKt  emula- 
tfen;  but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain  thoughts 
ef  Che  dignity  of  tncir  own  brotherhood,  by  del^se- 
iag  end  viliiying  all  others,  doth  them  a  real  in- 
tnry.    By  this  means  I  have  fonnd  that  tlieir  efforts 
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Peritge  M nonio  cmntAtM  carmine  nnas, 
Ei  Crontem  nuglB  aolTora  dim  meis. 

Mast.  Kpig.  ziv.  Itt. 

To  banbh  anxinn*  thought,  and  qul«t  pain. 
Read  Homer's  froffs*  or  my  mora  trifling  itrain. 


The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and 
females,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  sev- 
eral customs,  fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which 
would  have  no  place  in  it  were  there  hut  one  sex. 
^e  beourae  languid,  and  their  prattle  irksome,  as  '  Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be 
inkififf  it  sufficient  praise  that  they  are  children  quite  different  creatures  from  what  they  are  at 
•f  so  illustrious  and  ample  a  famUy.  I  should  |  present;  their  endeavors  to  please  the  opposite 
tiUnk  it  a  surer  as  well  as  more  generous  method,  sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
to  let  before  the  eyes  of  youth  such  persons  as  j  which  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  oft«n  seta 
Wve  made  a  noble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talk- 'them  upon  modeling  themselves,  not  according 
«d  of;  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  their  sloth,  |  to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their  own 
vho  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats  oi  mighty  improve-  '  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plans  which  they 
ment  Active  spirits  hereby  would  enlarge  their  think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In 
■oCions ;  whereas,  by  a  servile  imitation  of  one,  or  ;  a  word,  man  woiild  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a 

Eliaps  two,  admired  men,  in  their  own  body,  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he  conversant  with 
y  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  derivative  none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 
kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like  those  of  <  Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  them- 
■Bthors  or  painters,  run  into  affi.'ctations  of  some  !  selves  in  everything  with  regard  to  that  other  half 
•ddnesa,  which  perhaps  was  not  disaimjeable  in  of  reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  are  blend- 
tlM  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow-  ed  and  confused;  their  thoughts  arc  ever  turned 
■ooled  transcriber.  '  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex;  they  talk. 

By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us;  every 
growing  into  men.  they  will  gradually  learn  feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of  tiieir  dress,  is 
to  censure  superficially;  but  imbibe  those  prin-  filled  with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would 
cipUs  of  general  kindness  and  humanity  which  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coouettes  in  the 
■lone  can  make  them  easy  to  themselves,  and  be-  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
loved  bv  others.  short,  it  is  the  male  that  ^ives  charms  to  w<iman- 

"hetfections  of  this  nature  have  expunt^nl  all  kind,  that  pmdiices  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace 
prejudices  out  of  my  heart;  insomuch,  that  though  in  their  motions,  a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a 
1  am  s  finn  Protestant,  I  hope  to  see  thtf  popt;  and  delicacy  in  their  complexions. 
Cafdinals  without  vifilent  emotions;  and  though  I  As  this  mutual  regard  b«'tweon  the  two  sexes 
MB  naturally  grave,  1  expect  to  meet  good  com-  tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  wemav 
pwiY  at  Pans.  observe  that  men  atv.  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough 

"I  am,  8ir,  your  ol>edient  Servant."       and  brutal  natures,  wh.)  live  as  if  there  were  no 

such  things  as  women  in  the  world;  as,  on  the 

"Ha.  SrecTAToa,  contrary,  women  who  have  an  intlifference  or  nver- 

"I  find  yoTi  ^  a  general  undertaker,  and  have   sinn  for  their  ctiuntei-parts  in  human  nature,  are 

hf  your  com™5ndents  or  self,  an    insi^rht  into   generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish  and  cen- 

Boet  things;  which  makes  me  apply  niysc'lf  to  you    sorious. 

aft  present,  in  the  son^st  c.ilainiiy  that* ever  licfell       I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little 
■BD.    My  wife  has  taken  something  ill  of  me,  and   manuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  m^  hauda^ 
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QiuJ«i  Threidv,  com  HooiIda  ThenaodonUa 
PuLiant,  ct  pictla  beJljniur  AmawpM  Annis: 
8ea  drcum  Illppolyten,  mn  cum  m  Sf artS*  carni 
Penthuidlea  relm;  magnoque  ulolante  tumolta, 
fonnlnM  ezulunt  InnaUs  agrnlna  pcltkL 

Viaa.iEB.zL6M. 


and  which  I  fthall  communicatG  to  the  reader,  as  I 
have  done  some  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same 
nature,  without  troublinf^  him  with  aiiy  inquiries 
ab(»ut  the  author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  diflferent  states  which  bordered  upon 
one  another.  The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of 
Amazons,  or  women  without  men;  the  other  was 
a  republic  of  males,  that  ha^l  not  a  woman  in  their 
whcue  community.  As  these  two  states  bordered 
upon  one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to 
meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  where  those  among  the  men  who  had  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting  associat- 
ed themselves  with  particular  women,  whom  they 
were  aAerward  obligttd  to  look  upon  as  their  wives 
in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencounters.  The  child- 
ren that  sprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males,  were 
tent  to  their  respective  fathers;  if  females,  contin- 
acd  with  their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniver- 
sary carnival,  which  lasted  about  a  week,  the  !  ticulars  which  may  very  well  deserve  the  reader's 
commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time  to  time, !  attention, 
and  supplied  witli  their  re8p<>ctive  subject.s.  The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  yean 


8o  mArrii*d  Um  Tbndan  AtM«nM  of  old 
When  Thermedon  with  hloodj  bUIowB  roUM; 
Such  troofM  «•  these  in  ihininc  arme  were 
When  TbimuM  met  In  fl^t  tbelr  maklen  qneea ; 
8urh  to  ths  fleU  Pentherilea  led, 
From  the  flene  vlrcin  when  the  Oredana  fled ; 
With  such  retnmed  triumphant  tnm  the  war, 
Ilrr  makl*  with  criee  attend  the  loftj  ear : 
Thev  rleiih  with  menlj  luree  their  moony  ahielda; 
With  female  shouti  reetmnd  the  Phrygian  fleUa. 


Havixo  carefully  perused  the  mannsciipt  I  men- 
tioned in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  nlates 
tn  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  serenl  par- 


These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a 
perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive;  so  that 
if  any  foreign  potenUite  offered  to  attack  either  of 
them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and 
quickly  brought  him  to  reason.     It  was  remark 


old,  were  put  to  public  schools,  where  they  learned 
to  box  ana  play  at  cudgels,  with  several  other  ac- 
complishments of  the  same  nature ;  so  that  no- 
thing was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  little\miM 
returning  home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or 


able  that  for  many  ages  this  agreement  continued  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head. 
inviolable  between  the  two  states,  notwithstanding,  They  were  afterward  tauf^ht  to  ride  the  grest 
as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives; '  horse,  to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling,  and  listed  into  iev- 
but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  con-  eral  companies  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  ia 
aider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  military  exercises.  No  woman  was  to  be  married 
in  a  year.  |  till  she  had  killed  her  man.    The  ladies  of  lashiol 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  tlie  '  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs: 
male  republic,  there  were  several  customs  very  re- '  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  divenion, 
markablc.    The  men  never  shaved  their  l)earcls,  or  j  instead  of  entertaining  tnemselvea  at  ombre  or 
pared  their  nails,  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,   piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  fort 
which  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great ,  whole  afternoon  together.    There  was  never  say 
annual  meeting  upon  their  frontiers.    I  find  the  ;  such  thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  thi 
name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of  their  >  commonwealth.    The  women  never  dressed  but  to 
history,  who  was  fineil  for  appearing  too  frequently  I  look  terrible;   to  which  end  they  would  some* 
in  clean  linen;  and  of  a  certain  great,  general,  who  '■.  times,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks  with  tki 
was  turned  out  of  his  post  for  em*minacy,  it  having   blood  of  their  enemies.    For  this  reason,  likewise, 
been  proved  upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses   the  face  which  had  the  most  scars  was  looked 
that  ne  washed  his  face  every  morning,     if  any    upon  as  the  most  beautiful.    If  they  found  lace, 
member  of  the  connnunwealth  had  a  soft  voice,  a '  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  in   silver  or 
smooth  face,  or  a  supple  bt^havior,  he  was  banish- '  gold,  among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, they 
ed  into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where  he   used  to  dress  their  horses  with  it,  but  never  ente^ 
was  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and    tained  a  thought  of  wearins^  it  themselves.    There 
set  a  spinning.     Thev   had   no  titles  of  honor   were  particular  ric^Ikts  and  privileges  allowtni  to 
among  them,  but  sucn  as  <Ienoted  some   l)odily    any  member  of   tiie  commonwealth  who  wsi  i 
strength  or  perfection,  as  such  a  one  "the  tall,"  ,  mother  of  three  daughters.     The  senate  was  msde 
such  a  one  •*  the  stocky,"  sneh  a  one  "  the  gruff."  ;  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the  laws  of  the  countij, 
Their  public  debates  were  (general Iv  managed  with  -  none  was  to  U'  a  counselor  of  state  that  wasaol 
kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  thai  they  often  came    past  child -U'iirini^.     They  used  to  Intast  thai  their 
from  the  council-table  with  broken'shins,  black  ,  repultlic  had  continued  four  thousand  years,  which 
eyes,  and   bloody  noses.     When   the}'  would  re-    is  altogether  improbable,  unless  we  may  suppose, 
proach  a  man  in  Ihe  most  hitter  terms,  they  would    what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they  mea»BR<l 
tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or  that  he  had  a   their  time  by  funar  j-ears. 

fair  .skin  and  a  soft  h:intl.  The  j^realrst  man  I  There  waii  u  great  revolution  brought  about  ic 
me<*t  with  in  their  history  wa-*  on««  who  could  lift  this  female  republic  by  means  of  a  neiglibonq: 
five  hundn^l  weight,  and  wore  such  a  prodigious  kintr,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  si^veral  Tear* 
pair  of  win  bikers  as  had  nevor  Ih-cmi  heen  in  the  M*itl»  various  huccess,  and  at  len^h  oven'k»Tt» 
commonwealth  In-fure  h\^  time.  TIk-^i*  acconi-  them  in  a  very  gn-at  l»attle.  This  dc^feat  lh«jv  &« 
plishments,  it  serms,  had  ri'mlered  him  so  pop-  rril>e  to  M'vefal  causes:  some  Kay  that  tht-  .*«'Cnf- 
ular,  that  if  hv  had  not  died  very  wason.ibly.  it  tary  of  slate,  bavin;;  bwn  troubled  wiih  tlo  «; 
is  thoui^ht  he  might  have  i-nslaved  the  republic,  poj's.  had  committed  some  fatal  mistakes  in  Mvcnl 
Having  made  this'  hhiirl  rxlracl  out  of  the  hisloiy  diNpaiehes  about  tliat  lime.  Others  pn-teitii  thil 
of  the  male  common w»;alth.  1  shall  look  into  the  the  tirst  minister  bein^  big  with  child.  couj-I  s^^ 
history  of  the  neii^hborin;,'  siati-,  which  consistrd  attend  the  public  affairs,  as  so  gn^ut  an  txiut-'.' 
of  females  ;  and,  if  I  tiiid  anylhiiij,'  in  it,  will  not  of  slate  required  ;  but  this  1  can  give  no  ma-S:.* 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. — C.  .  of  credit  to.  Kiuce  il  sei'ms  to  contradict  a  in'M 

mental  maxim  in  their  governine^  whicli  I  l*^* 

befort*    mentioned.      Mv    author   gives   the  u:-^ 

— .»—  probable  reason   of  this  great    di»a>ter;    for  b« 

,  niTirms  that  the  general  was  bruught  to  l>eJ,ur  >* 
:  olliers  say)  miscarried  the  very  night  hefuxv  tlw 
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bmttle:  however  it  was,  this  sijpial  overthrow 
obli^J  them  to  call  in  the  male  ropublic  to  their 
asfiiHtance ;  but  notwithstanding  tneir  common 
efforts  to  repulse  the  victorinua  enemy,  the  war 
eontiiiued  for  many  years  bcrore  Uicy  could  en- 
tirely bring  it  to  a  nappy  conclusion. 

Tnc  campaigns  which  both  sexca  passed  to- 
gether made  them  so  well  acquaintedf  with  one 
another,  that  at  tlio  end  of  the  war  they  did  not 
care  for  parting.  In  the  begioning  of  it,  they 
lodged  in  Separate  camps,  but  afterward,  as  they 
grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  pro- 
BBiKuuusly. 

From  tnis  time,  the  armies  being  checkered 
with  both  sexes,  they  poIiKhed  apace.  The  men 
need  to  invite  their  fellow-soldiers  into  their  quar- 
tarSy  and  would  dress  their  tents  with  flowers  and 
boogfas  for  their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to 
like  one  more  than  another,  they  would  be  cutting 
Imf  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure 
upon  the  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rap- 
terons  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
vene  and  sonnet.  These  were  as  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  architecture, painting,  and  poetry,  among 
this  eacage  people.  After  any  advantage  over  the 
•nemy.  twth  sexes  used  to  jump  together,  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields. 
for  joy,  which  m  a  few  years  produced  several 
ill* 


_    lar  tunes  and  set  dances. 

Ab  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions, 
Ike  women  complained  of  the  thick,  bushy  beards 
1  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  there- 
in took  care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  fiff- 
I  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  en- 
mnj,  the  men  would  make  a  present  of  everything 
ttat  was  rich  and  showy  to  tne  women  whom  they 
■MMt  admired,  and  would  frequently  dress  the 
Becks,  or  heads,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with 
■Dything  which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or 
mettv.  The  women,  observing  that  the  men  took 
oeligtit  in  looking  upon  them  when  they  were 
adorned  with  such  trappings  and  gewgaws,  set 
their  heads  at  work  to  fiiiu  out  new  inventions, 
and  to  outshine  one  an«)ther  in  all  councils  of 
war.  or  the  like  solemn  niet-tin:^.  On  the  other 
kand,  the  mi>n,  observing  how  the  women's  hearts 
were  ^et  npun  finery,  bc;^an  to  embelli^h  thein- 
arives.  and  look  as  agret'ablv  as  they  could  in  the 
^es  of  their  asK<iciates.  In  short,  after  a  few 
yearn' c»» versing  together,  the  women  had  learned 
Id  ami  If.  and  the  men  to  ugle ;  the  women  grew 
■oft.  and  the  men  lively. 

Whe:i  they  had  thus  infu^nsibly  formed  one  an- 
other, upon'the  finishing  of  the  war.  which  con- 
daded  with  an  entire  conquest  of  their  common 
tnemv.  the  colonels  in  one  army  marrie<i  the  colo- 
nels in  the  other  ;  the  captains  in  the  same  man- 
ner t<K»k  the  captaiiiH  to  their  wives :  the  whole 
body  tif  oiiTumon  stildiers  were  matched  after  the 
exarnph*  ot  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  two 
repubii<:<4  inci>rporat(Kl  with  one  another,  and  l)e- 
eam«*  tho  niti«t  flourish! ri;;  and  polite  government 
in  the  p:irt  of  the  world  which  they  inhabited. — C. 
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K***  ■!  ;r«  -iiTit  cl  f  .riua  iliii'lvx,  niv  fieiiiiiia  iHi-i, 
K«r  i-nnr.  nt  j-Ofi^hit:  nrutruni'iiiv  I't  ntruiii>jn«>  vMcntar. 
^  Ovid,  Met.  I  v.  37  R. 

P*  *h  *-^?W  in  n  flnrle  bnily  mfx, 

A  dni;!*  buJy  with  a  double  nex.—ADDiBOfr. 

IfoMT  of  the  p,apers  T  give  the  public  are  written 
•D  aubjtctA  that  never  vary,  but  arc  forever  fixed 


and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more 
serious  essays  and  discourses  ;  but  there  is  another 
sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occa- 
sional papers,  that  take  Uieir  rise  from  the  folly« 
extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  pre^nt  ase. 
For  I  look' upon  myself  as  one  set  to  watch  the 
maimers  and  behavior  of  my  countrymen  and 
cotemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every  absurd 
fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or  affected  form  of 
six*ech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world 
during  the  course  of  these  my  specnlations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  began  to  swell,  but  I  observed 
Its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time  to 
muster  themselves  oefore  I  detected  them.  I  had 
intelligence  of  the  colored  hood  the  very  first  time 
it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent  sub- 
jects, upon  which  I  have  bestowed  distinct  pa- 
pers. By  this  means  I  have  so  effectually  quashed 
those  irregularities  which  ^ve  occasion  to  them, 
that  I  am  afhiid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufll- 
cient  idea  of  them  to  relish  those  discourses  which 
were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fash- 
ions and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastie 
conceits  of  my  own,  and  that  their  great-grand- 
moUiers  could  not  be  so  whimsical  as  I  have  rep- 
resented them.  For  this  reason,  when  I  Uiink  oa 
the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  speculations  will 
make  about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider 
them  as  so  many  pieces  of  old  plate,  where  the 
weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion  lost 

Among  the  several  female  extravagances  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still 
keeps  its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who 
dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding 
coat  and  a  periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  m 
a  bag  or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of 
the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in 
one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of 
this  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have 
already  shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  cus- 
tom more  than  once ;  but,  in  contempt  of  everr- 
thing  1  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  tne 
hisrhwavs  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  much 
infestea  with  these  female  cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Rogsr 
de  Coverley's  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an 
equestrian  lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the 
plains  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I 
was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every 
side  to  see  so  strange  a  sight.  Sir  Roger  asked 
one  of  them,  who  came  by  us,  what  it  wast  To 
which  the  country  fellow  replied,  "  'Tis  a  gentle- 
woman, saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  a  coat 
and  hat."  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  knight's  house,  where  we  had  a  story  at  the 
same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting 
this  gentlemanlike  lady  on  the  highway,  was 
asked  by  her  whether  that  was  Coverley-hall  ? 
The  honW  man  seeing  only  the  male  part  of  the 
querist.  replie<l,  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but  upon  the  second 
question,  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle/  was  a 
married  man  ?  having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the 
petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  *''ffo,  Madam." 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  should 
we  have  seen  her  described  by  that  excellent  sat- 
irist! He  would  have  n-presenteil  her  in  her 
riding-habit  as  a  greater  iiionttter  than  the  centaur. 
He  would  have  called  for  sacrifices  or  purifying 
waters,  to  expatiate  the   appi'arance  of  such   a 

?rodigy.     He  would  have  invoked  the  shades  of 
ortia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman 
ladies  had  transformed  themselves. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treatinff  the  sex 
with  greater  tcnderiic8S,  and  ha^e  all  along  made 
uae  of  the  most  gentle  methods  to  bring  them,  off 
from  any  little  extravagance  into  which  they  have 
Bonietimcs  unwarily  fallen.  I  think  it,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the 
smallest  encroachments  which  the  one  makes  upon 
the  other.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not 
hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  my  she-disciples,  who  peruse  tlicse  my  daily 
lectures,  have  profited  but  little  by  them,  if  tnev  are 
capable  of  giving  in  to  such  an  amphibious  arcss. 
This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I  not 
lately  met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde- 
park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  masculine 
assurance,  and  cockedf  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  tlie 
behavior  of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see  tnem  sin- 
gular in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is 
not  without  some  evil  intention;  and  therefore 
question  not  but  the  desiirn  of  this  strange  fashion 
is  to  smite  more  effectually  their  male  beholders. 
Now  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  1  would 
fain  have  them  consider  with  themselves,  whe- 
ther we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a 
Hgnre  entirely  female,  than  with  such  a  one  as  we 
nay  see  every  day  in  our  glasses.  Or,  if  they 
please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  m  affected  should  they 
meet  a  man  on  horseback  in  his  breeches  and  jack- 
boots, and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  in  a  com- 
mode and  a  nightraile. 

I  mnst  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of 
all  brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which 
has  infected  all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  its 
levitv.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
people,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with 
those  general  reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms 
or  commonwealths  in  the  gross— a  piece  of  cruelty, 
which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares  to 
thatof  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had 
all  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  Ix'head  them  at  a 
blow.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  live- 
liness and  assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  same 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  offense 
to  that  people  which  they  produce  among  those  of 
<mr  own  country.  Modesty  is  our  distinguishing 
character,  as  vivacity  is  theirs :  and  when  this  our 
national  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty  fur 
which  our  Britisn  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all 
others  in  the  universe,  it  makes  up  the  most 
amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can  possibly 
behold.— C. 
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Trrio  pollicc  vq1|^ 


Quemllbet  occidunt  populariter.— Jcr.  Sat.  ill.  36. 
With  ihumbi  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill.— IIktdeit. 

Bring  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity.  I  could 
not  forbear  icoing  on  Wednesdny  last  to  a  place  of 
no  small  renown  fer  the  gallaiitrv  of  the  luwer 
order  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  IJear-o^arden,  at 
Hockley-in-thc-Holc;  where  (as  a  wliitish-brown 
paper,  put  into  my  hands  in  the  street,  informed 
me)  there  was  to  Ix*  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  be- 
tween two  masters  of  tho  noble  science  of  defenpe, 
at  two  of  the  clock  precisely.  I  was  not  a  little 
charmed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  challenge, 
which  ran  thus: 

"  1,  James  Miller,  sera^eant  (lately  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal),  master  of  the  n()>)le  science 
ot  defense,  hearing  in  most  places  where  1  have 


been  of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Back,  of  Loa- 
don,  master  of  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to 
meet  me  and  exercise  at  the  several  we^Mns  fol- 
lowing,' viz: 

"  Back  sword.  Single  falchion, 

"  Sword  and  dagger,         Case  of  falchions, 
"  Sword  and  buckler.        Quarter  staff." 

If  the  generous  ardor  in  James  Miller  to  dia* 
pute  the  repntatioo  of  Timothy  Buck,  had  som^ 
thing  resembling  the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Ti- 
mothy Buck  returned  answer  in  the  same  wpfH 
with  the  like  spirit,  adding  a  little  iudirnation  at 
being  challenaed,  and  seeming  to  condescend  to 
fiffht  James  Miller,  not  in  regard  of  Miller  him- 
self, but  in  that,  as  the  fame  went  out,  he  had 
fought  Parkes  of  Coventry.  The  acceptaaea  of 
the  combat  ran  in  these  words : 

"I,  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  maatff  «f 
the  noble  science  of  defense,  hearing  he  did  fight 
Mr.  Parkes*  of  Coventry,  will  not  fail  (Ood  wil- 
ling) to  meet  this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  desiring  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor.* 
Vivat  Return," 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  spectacles  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  most 
believe  this  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  ages  of 
knight-errantry;  from  those  who  loved  one  womai 
so  well,  that  they  hated  all  men  and  women  dss; 
from  those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  yoa 
were  or  were  not  of  their  nuind;  from  those  whs 
demanded  the  combat  of  their  cotemporaria^ 
both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or  disoomasn^ 
ing  her.  I  cannot  therefore,  but  lament,  that  the 
terrible  part  of  the  ancient  fi^ht  is  proservsJ, 
when  the  amorous  side  of  it  is  foreotten.  We 
have  retained  the  barbarity,  but  lost  tne  gallantry 
of  the  old  combatants.  1  could  wish,  methinlo^ 
these  gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  conflict.  I  was  obliged  by  a  fur 
young  maid,  whom  I  understood  to  be  callsdi 
Elizaoeth  Preston,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  ihs 
garden,  with  a  glass  of  water;  who  I  imagined 
might  have  been,  for  form's  sake,  the  gvocral 
representative  of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  fium  Wr 
beauty  the  proper  Amaryllis  on  these  occasiosa 
It  would  have  run  better  in  the  challenge,  "I, 
James  Miller,  sergeant,  who  have  traveled  paiti 
abroad,  and  camelast  from  the  frontiers  of  For 
tugal,  for  the  love  of  Elisabeth  Preston,  do  assert 
that  the  said  Elisabeth  is  the  fairest  of  women." 
Then  the  answer  ;  "  I,  Timothy  Buck,  who  have 
staid  in  Great  Britain  durinjg  all  the  war  is 
foreign  parts  for  the  sake  of  Duaaunah  Page,  do 
deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston  is  ao  fair  as  the  mi 
Susannah  Page.  Let  Susannah  Fiige  look  on,  sad 
I  desire  of  James  Miller  no  favor." 

This  would  give  the  battle  ^uite  another  ton: 
and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies  whose  oomplei- 
ion  was  disputed  by  the  sword,  would  animate  the 
disputants  with  a  more  gallant  incenti%'e  than  sk 
exptictation  of  money  from  the  spectators;  thoogb 
I  would  not  have  ttiat  neglected,  but  thrown  tc 
that  fair  one  whose  lover  was  approved  by  ih' 
donor. 

*  <>n  a  larttf  tomb  in  the  great  rhurdtyaid  of  Cctcbb; > 
the  folluwint;  iiurriptk>n. 

^To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  %  natlTr  of  thii  (J? 
ho  wag  a  man  of  a  mild  diaporition,  a  gladUior  Ytf  pTofpMrc 
who.  after  haviufc  fought  350  b«tt]e«  in  the  |triih'i|«l  ptf* 
of  Kuropo,  with  honor  and  applauK,  at  Irneth  quitted  *^ 
iit.i;:<>.  Rheathetl  hin  aword,  and  with  C^riaufui  ra^natiA 
Rubmittcd  to  the  grand  Tlotor  in  the  &2J  jmt  of  hl<  aze. 

"« Anno  udMtiilmana^  17S3  '        I 

ITiii  friend.  Perareant  Miller,  here  mentloDetl, »  baii  H'nM      \ 
fithlutJc  arcomplb^hmenta,  wa«  adTanrod  aflrrwaixl  lo  i^ 
rank  of  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  iind  did  Double  i 
in  StoUand  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaad  in  l«45c 
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Yet  coniiidering^  tho  thing  wants  such  amend - 
aients,  it  was  carried  with  ^reat  order.  Jaiucs 
Miller  came  on  first,  preceded  by  two  disabled 
drum  mors,  to  show,  I  suppose,  that  the  prospect 
of  niaimed  bodies  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him. 
Tliere  ascended  with  the  darin^^  Miller  a  crentlc- 
man,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a  dodged 
Air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not  principal. 
Tliift  son  of  an^r  lowered  at  the  whole  assembly, 
■ad,  weighing  himself  as  he  marched  around  from 
side  to  side,  with  a  stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  he 

Eye  intimations  of  tho  purpose  he  smothered  till 
saw  the  issue  of  tliis  encounter.  Miller  had  a 
blue  ribbon  tied  round  the  sword  arm;  which 
ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  remain  of  that  cus- 
tom of  wearing  a  mistress's  favor  on  such  occa- 
•ioDflofold. 

Jfiller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  in  height, 
of  m  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well-fashioned,  and 
mdy  of  his  limbs,  and  such  a  reailinuss  as  spoke 
his  ease  in  them  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of 
motion  in  military  exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  al- 
most at  its  height;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in, 
Kveral  active  persons  thought  they  were  placed 
imther  according  to  their  fortune  than  their  merit, 
and  took  it  in  their  heads  to  prefer  themselves 
fitMD  the  open  area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  This 
dispute  between  desert  and  property  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  and  raised  others  in  proportion  to 
■.fho  highest  seats  by  turns,  for  the  space  of  ten 
ainateSy  till  Timothy  Duck  canio  on,  and  the 
vhole  assembly,  giving  up  their  disputes,  turned 
fteir  eyes  upon  thif  champions.  Then  it  was 
,  'ttat  every  man*s  afft'Ction  turned  to  one  or  the 
i^oUier  irrei^istibly.  A  in  die  in  us  t;entlenian  near 
Bie  said,  "I  could,  nietninkH,  l>e  Miller's  second, 
bat  I  had  rather  have  Huck  for  mine."  Miller 
had  an  and:icioiis  look  that  took  the  (*ye;  Buck  a 

Berfcct  cimiposiint,  that  engaged  the  judgment. 
uck  came  on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kent  all  his 
■ir  till  the  instant  of  engaging;  at  whicn  time  he 
Iindres8<-d  to  hi^  shirt,  his  arm  adornetl  with  a 
bandage  «)f  red  riblxm.  No  one  can  describe  the 
sadden  concern  in  the  whole  asscmblv;  the  most 
tamultuous  crowd  in  nature*  was  as  still  and  as 
Biuch  engaged  as  if  all  their  lives  depended  on 
the  first  blow.  The  combatants  nu't  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage,  an<l  shaking  hands,  as  ri>moving 
all  malice,  tln^y  reliriHl  with  much  jp-ace  to  the 
extremities  of  it;  from  wlience  the}'  inmiediately 
faced  alM>ut,  and  approached  each'  other.  Miller 
vith  a  heart  full  of  resolution.  Buck  with  a  watch- 
ful, untniubknl  countenance:  Buck  regarding  prin- 
cipally his  own  defense.  Miller  chiefly  ihougntful 
of  annoying  his  opponent.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  many  escapes  and  imperooptible  de- 
fcnaes  lwtwiH»n  two  men  of  quick  evtfs  and  ready 
limbs;  but  Miller's  heat  laid  him  open  to  the  re- 
bake  of  the  calm  Btick,  by  a  large  cut  on  the 
forehrarl.  Much  effusion  of  blood  covered  his 
eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd 
niidoubtedly  quickened  the  anguish.  The  as.sem- 
bly  was  divided  into  parties  upon  their  different 
vays  of  fii^hting:  while  a  poor  nymph  in  one  of 
the  galleries  apparently  suff«^red'for  Miller,  and 
barst  into  a  flood  (if  tears.  As  noon  as  his  wound 
was  wrapped  up,  \w  came  on  again  with  a  little 
rage,  whicti  still  disabled  him  further.  But  what 
btmvc  man  can  Im  wounded  into  more  caution  and 
paftenec?  The  next  was  a  warm,  easrer  onset, 
vhich  ended  in  a  decisive  stroke  on  the  left,  leg  of 
Miller.  The  Lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this 
[  aocond  strife,  covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part, 
I  conld  not  keep  my  thouglits  from  being  mostly 
•nployed  on  the  consideration  of  her  unhappy 
cireamstance  that  moment,  hearing  the  clash  or 


;  swords,   and   apprehcndinc"  life  or  victory  con- 
I  cerned  her  lover  in  every  luow,  but  not  daring  to 
,  satisfy  herself  on  whom  they  fell.      The  wound 
!  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight 
I  in  it,   and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.    The  surly 
second  of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he 
would  that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the 
same  weapons,  declaring^liimsclf  the  master  of  the 
renowned  Gorman;  but  Buck  denied  him  the  ho- 
nor of  that  courageous  disciple,  and,  assertinc^ 
that  he  himself  had  taught  that  champion,  accepted 
the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  very  unac- 
countable on  such  occasions,  when  we  see  the 
people  take  a  painful  gratification  in  beholding 
these  encounters.  Is  it  cruelty  that  administers 
this  sort  of  delight?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  tliat  is  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  pity  ?  It  was,  met  bought,  pretty 
remarkable  that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a 
trial  of  skill,  the  popularity  did  not  run  so  high  as 
one  would  have  expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  Is 
it  that  the  people's  passions  have  their  rise  in  self- 
love,  and  tnought  themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the 
courage  they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  bat 
could  not  so  easily  think  themselves  qualified 
like  Buck? 

Tully  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror 
than  one  would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  was 
much  abused  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to 
approve  of  it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  cri- 
minals only  fought  before  the  people.  "CrudeU 
gUuJiatnrum  spectaeulum  rt  inkumanum  nonnuUig 
videri  9olet ;  et  haud  teio  annon  Ua  sit  ut  nunc  JU; 
cum  vero  aoniea  ferro  dejaugnahant,  aurihua  fortoMMt 
multa,  oculis  quidrm  nuUa,  poterat  esse  fbrtior  contra 
dolorem  et  mortem  diseSplina."  The  shows  of  gla- 
diators may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
and  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised; but  in  those  times  when  oul^  criminals 
were  combatants,  the  ear  perhaps  mi^ht  receive 
many  better  instructions,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  which  affects  our  eyes  should  for- 
tify us  so  well  against  pain  and  death." 


No.  437.]    TUESDAY,  JULY  22,  1712. 

Tiino  impunn  ha?c  feriM?  Tune  hie  bomlnM  adolMeentalos, 
liuperlfeM  reram,  edurUj«,  liberc,  in  fraudum  UUdsf 
SoUiciUiido  et  pollidtaiulo  eorum  animo*  Ukctaa  7 
Ac  moretririo8  amunM  nuptila  oonglutioM? 

Tn.  And.  set  T.  SB.  4 

Shall  you  etcnpc  with  Impunity :  yon  who  lay  mans  fbr 
young  men  of  a  tiheral  ttlnration,  but  unarqnalntad  with 
the  world,  an't  by  Ibme  of  importunity  and  promiMS  dzMT 
Uiem  in  to  marry  harlota? 

Thr  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  chariot  a 
lady  with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  young  people  who  are  fallen 
into  sorrow  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which 
antedate  age  and  sickness.  It  is  not  three  yeav 
ago  since  she  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  toward 
libertine  in  her  carriage;  but.  methought.  I  easily 
forgave  her  that  little  insolence,  which  she  so 
severely  pays  for  in  her  present  condition.  Fla- 
villa,  of  wliom  I  am  speaking,  is  married  to  a 
sullen  fool  with  wealth.  Her  beautv  and  merit  are 
lost  upon  the  dolt,  who  is  insensible  of  perfection 
in  anything.  Their  hours  together  are  either 
painful  or  insipid.  The  minutes  she  has  to  her- 
self in  his  absence  are  not  sufilcicnt  to  give  vent 
at  her  eyes,  to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his  last 
conversation.  This  poor  creature  was  sacrificed 
with  a  temper,  which,  under  the  cultivation  of  a 
man  of  sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agreea- 
ble companion,  into  tho  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yokefdlow,  by  Sempronia.    Sem^rouvs.  \&«.^jyA 
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lady,  who  anpporU  herself  in  an  afBuont  condi- 
tion, by  contracting  friendhhip  with  rich  yonn^ 
widowR.  and  maids  of  plentiful  furtuiieti  at  their 
own  disposal,  and  bestowing  her  friends  upon 
worthless,  indigent  fellows;  on  the  other  side  she 
enRnarvs  inconKJdcrate  and  msh  youths  of  great 
estates  into  the  arms  of  vicious  wonivn.  For  this 
purpose*  she  is  acct)inplishvd  in  all  the  arts  which 
can  make  her  acceptable  St  impertinent  visits;  she 
knows  all  that  pa>scs  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well 
tcqnainted  wiifi  all  the  favorite  servants,  busy- 
bodies,  dependents,  und  |U)or  n>lalious,  of  all  p(*r- 
■ons  of  condition  in  the  whole  town.  At  the  price 
of  a  good  sum  of  money.  Sempronia.  by  the  in- 
stigntum  of  Flavilla's  niother.  brought  iil)out  the 
maich  for  the  daughter;  and  the  reputation  of  this, 
which  is  Hppari'ntly,  in  ]M»int  4if  fortune,  more 
than  Flavilla  could*  expect,  has  gained  ber  the 
risits  and  the  frequent  attendance  of  the  erowd 


anus  of  a  clown  or  a  blockhead,  obliges  her  to  t 
crime  too  odious  for  a  name.    It  is  in  a  degree  thi 
unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  and  brutal  bt^ 
ings.    Yet  what  is  there  so  common,  as  the  be- 
stowing an   accomplished  woman  with  suck  a   «  , 
disparity  7    And  I  could  name  crowds  who  kii  .^ 
miserable  lives  for  want  of  knowledge  in  tbor  -  j 
parents  of  this  maxim,  that  good  sense  and  gooL 
nature  alwara  go  together.    That  which  ic  ■tt^f/*' 
buted  to  fooUa  and  called  good-nature,  is  ouly  tm 
inability  of  obierring  what  is  faulty,  which  tun^ 
in   marriages  into  a  suspicion   of  everr thing 
such,  from  a  consciousness  of  that  inabHitf. 


"  Ma.  SfECTAToa, 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with 

the  equestrian  females,  who  affect  both  ike 

line  and  feminine  air  at  the  same  time;  aad 

.         .  1      \     I        I  .t    •      vfj         forbi*ar  making  a  presentment  against  anolkvfF 

of  mothers,  wh..  had   rather  see  their  children   der  of  them,  who  Jfrow  very  numeroue  and  pew^ 

miserable  in  frreat  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of  '  f^j.  and  since  our  UnguagJ  in  not  wy  capaUe rf 

dtoed 
beaatiH 


miserable  in  great  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of  f^j.  and  since  our  Unguag^  in  not  wy  cap£e i 

the  rare  of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous  Mate  of  ^^,^,  eompound  words,  I  must  be  conltnteStTd 

life.     V(  hen  beinpronia  ih  h.»  well  acquainti^  with  Ji,^.,„  onlj •  the  nakini. shouldered.'  These  beanii 

a  woman  s  temi^^.r  and  circnmHlanct>s.  that  she  U--  ^^  „^^  JontenU-d  to  make  loYers  wherever  tbi 


lieves  marriage  would  U-  ncceptable  to  her,  and  ;  ap,^.ar,  but  they  must 
advantagtious  to  the  man  who  shall  gi'l  her,  her ;  ^l^l^^,     Were  you  to  se 


make  rivals  at  the  oai 

-  .    ^     ,     ,       .  >.  I  -.     ..-.-  you  to  see  Gaity  walk  the  paikil 

next  step  IS  to  look  (uit  for  w.me  one,  whose  con-    ,,-,,,  ,„^u^      ;[;  ^.^„ij  expect  those  who  follmd 
dition  has  s<)inp  scMrn^t  wound  nut,  and  wants ^ a   ^J>^  ^,,j  ^j,-;,^  ^.,,^  met  W  would  immedi 


sum  yet.  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  not  unsuitable  to   j^^.  ^j^^j^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^     I  ^^^^  gj 
her.     If  such  18  not  easily  had,  she  immediately  jj^  f^^  ^^^  f„^„^^  ^^^  woSen  may  ilk 


adorns  a  worthless 
thi 


fellow  with  what  estate  she 


disparitv,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  iniiHjse  a  poor  ,_.      .  „,      ,          ,  ,«.  «  _*..,            .^     ^ 

'^    r '             r                         Lu                               ■  Thry  kill  and  wound,  like  ParthJana.  am  tlwv  flv. 

roicue  for  one  of  an  estate:  she  has  no  remorwj  in  ^  *  «  »uu    vuhm,  u.«-  ■rsmuua,  ■■  uvy  mj. 

adding  to  it.  that  he  is  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  un-  "  I  submit  this  to  your  animadversion;  and 

fashioiied;  but  makes  th<»se  iniiwrfections  argu- ,  for  the  little  while  I  have  left, 

ment-H  of  the  truth  of  his  wealth;   and  will,  on!  "  Your  humble  Servant,  the  lanjjnishiDg, 

such  un  occasion,  >vith  a  verv  grave  face,  charge'  "  inBiLAanBiA 


the  pt'ople  of  c<.ndition  wijfi  uvK\is^m;i'  in  the,      „p    g     g  „^„^^  letter.  «i 

tt^ucalion  of  theirch.ldren.  hxception  Uingmade, ;  ^^^j^  ^  Bimile  aW  Uie ' porcupine; ^ut I  suboii 
the  other  dav.  aiminst  an   iifnorant  lHK)bv  of  her   .i  ^.  „i„  u  r         r       » 


T. 


,    against  an  ignorant  i.^unv  u.  „.r ,  ^^^  ^j^^ 
own  clothing,  whom  she  was  jiutting  f)fT  for  a  rich  |  „, 

heir  :  '*  Macfam,"  said  she,  **  you  know  there  is  no  ■ 
making  children,  who  know  they  have  estates, , 
attend  their  books." 

Sempronia,  bv  thesi>  arts,  is  loaded  with  pres 


ents.  importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  ndmirc^d  i 
by  those  who  do  not  know  the  tirst  laste  of  life,  as  ! 
a  woman  of  exe!ni>larv  i;ood-bn*<nling.     But  sure  ; 


No.  438.]    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  23, 1711 

Anlmam  rrpe,  quL  nisi  paivl, 


ImiKTrnt- 
-Curb  thy  raul. 


llok.  1  l£|i.  iL  62. 


Aod  clieck  thy  raf?*,  which  mvit  be  TOFA  < 


ill  aagiving'the  whole  and  herstlf  to  an  passionate  man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  iB» 
'  husband.  But  Sempronia  can  adminis-  ginable.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over;  that  is,  all  (hi 
ilation  to  an  unhanpv  fair  al  home,  by    iniMhief  he  does  is  quickly  dispatched,  which,! 


IB  not  so 

unworthy 

ter  consolation 

leading   her  to   an   agret>ablu  gallant  elsc>where. 


think,  is  no  great  recommendation  to  favor.   I 


ter  affliction,  and  laugh  at  her  siin]ilicity  and  of  his  family  woul J  not  have  spokMi, even  in  in* 
want  of  knowledge,  with  an  "  Oh  !  my  dear,  you  ^ination.  *It  is  certain  that  quick  eensibiljty  M 
will  know  better."  inseparable  from  a  ready  understanding;  butirijT 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would  think,    should  not  that  goo<l  understanding  call  to  itieu 
should  be  superlative;  but  I  cannot  but  esteem   all  its  force  on  such  oeOMions,  to  master  that  sod* 
that  of  some  parents  equal  to  it :  I  mean  such  as  .  den  inclination  to  anger  ?    One  of  the  greaiMl   A 
sacrifice  the  greatest  endowments  and  qualifica- ;  souls  now  in  the  world*  is  the  most  subject  fay  A] 
tions  to  base  bargains.    A  parent  who  forces  a  i  nature  to  anger,  and  yet  so  famous,  from  a  coe-  ^ 
child  of  a  liberal  and  ingenious*  spirit  into  the  quest  of  himself  this  way  that  he  is  the  koova 
'  s  InnauoQS.  *  Locd  flonsnL 
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gnmple  when  you  talk  of  tamper  and  conimanil  I  who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.  Next  to  the 
if  a  man's  self.  To  contain  the  spirit  of  niiger.  in  '  peevish  fellow  ih  the  ^narler.  This  gentleman 
he  worthiest  discipline  we  can  put  ourselven  tn.  |  deals  mightily  in  what  we  call  the  iron}';  and  as 
When  a  man  has  made  an^  progress  this  way,  a  !  those  sort  of  p<M)ple  exert  themselves  most  against 


kiTolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  as  con- 
WDptible  as  a  froward  child.  It  ought  to  be  the 
Itady  of  every  roan  for  his  own  auiet  and  p(*ace. 
IfbcD  he  stands  combustible  and  ready  to  flame 


eiMB  eTer3rthing  that  touches  himj  life  is  &s  un- 
ipisy  to  himself  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Syncro- 
i  leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  ridiculous 
;  he  is  ever  offending  and  begging  pardon.  If 
Kli  mmn  enters  the  room  without  what  nc  was  sent 
fc  -  "  That  blockhead,"  begins  he — "  Gentlemen, 
I  ask  your  pardon,  but  servants  now-a-days  " — . 
the  WTonff  plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into 
he  middle  of  the  room;  his  wife  stands  by  in 
pUB  Cor  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  face,  and  an- 
nran  m  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was  thinking  : — 
*"  Why?  what  Uie  devil  I  Why  don't  you  take  care 
\o  give  orders  in  these  things  ?"  Uis  friends  sit 
own  to  a  taiteless  [tlentv  of  everything,  evtry 
linute  expecting  new  insults  from  hit  impertinent 


those  below  thoin,  you  see  their  humor  best  in 
their  talk  to  their  sen'ants.  "  That  is  so  like  you; 
You  are  a  fine  fellow;  Thou  art  the  quickest  head- 
piece;" and  the  like.  One  would  think  the  hec- 
toring, the  Btonuing,  the  sullen,  and  all  the 
different  species  and  subordinations  of  the  angry, 
should  be  cured,  bv  knowinsr  they  live  onlpr  as 
pardoned  men;  ana  how  pitiful  is  the  condition 
of  being  only  suffered  I  But  I  am  interrupted  by 
the  pleasantest  scene  of  anger  and  the  disanpoint- 
mcnt  of  it  that  I  have  ever  known,  whicii  hap- 
pened while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  I  overheard 
as  I  sat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  bookseller's. 
There  came  into  the  bhop  a  very  learned  man  with 
an  erect  solemn  air;  ana  though  a  person  of  ercat 
parts  otherwise,  slow  in  understanding  anything 
which  miJces  against  him  self.  The  composure  of 
the  faulty  man,  and  the  whimsical  piTpU-xity  of 


him  that  was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.    After 
ions.    In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  Tisit  Syncro-  <  turning  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller  to  the 

KM,  is  no  other  than  ^ing  to  see  him  exercise  !  buyer,  "  Sir,  you  know  I  have  lon^  asked  you  to 
fiamily,  exercise  their  patience,  and  his  own  j  send  me  back  the  first  voltmie  of  Uie  French  Ser- 
lerrr  !  mons  1  formerly  lent  you." — "  Sir,"  said  the  chap- 

ft  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion  j  man,  "  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find 
fa  which  this  good-natured  angry  man  must  needs   it ;  it  is  certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I 
Id  his  friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,   lent  it,  it  is  so   many  years  ago." — "Then,  Sir, 


m  not  eive  mm  so  inucn  reflection,  as  to  create  here  is  the  other  volume;  I'll  send  you  home  that, 
aaMndnient.  This  is  the  must  scandalous  dis-  and  please  to  pay  for  both." — "  My  friend,"  re- 
4tf  mson  imaginable  :  all  the  harmless  part '  plied  he,  "  canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not  to 
in  no  more  than  that  of  a  bulldog,  they  j  know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in  my  library 
tune  DO  loneer  than  they  are  not  oUende<i.  I  as  in  your  shop?">— "  Yes,  Sir.  but  it  is  you  have 
of  tiiese  good-natured  angry  men  shall,  in  an  !  lost  tne  first  volume;  and,  to  be  short,  I  will  be 
t,  assemble  together  so  many  allusions  to  I  paid." — "  Sir,"  answered  the  chapman,  "yuu  are 
circumstances,  as  are  enoui^h  to  dissolve  !  a  young  man,  your  book  is  lost;  and  learn  oy  this 
tte  peace  of  all  the  families  and  friends  he  is  ac-  ■  little  loss  to  bear  much  greater  adversities,  which 
ifnaioted  with  in  a  ouarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the  !  you  must  expect  to  meet  with."*~"  Yes,  Sir,  but 
WtKi  moment  be  the  best-natured  man  in  Uie  whole  i  I'll  bear  when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for 
iVorld.  If  you  would  see  passion  in  its  purity.  I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me." — "  Friend, 
Without  mixture  of  reason,  behold  it  represented    you  grow  warm;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost;  and  I 


(in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a  mad  poet.    Nat.  Lee 
his  Alexander  say  thus  : 


Avmy!  beconal  and  glv«  a  whirlwind  room, 
Or  I  will  Uow  you  up  like  dujiil  A  vaunt  1 
MailnnM  but  SMsnljr  reprmivnts  mj  toil. 
Itonul  diacordf 

Vorjl  revengo!  disdain  and  indignation! 
Tter  my  awoTrn  breant,  make  way  fn  flro  and  tvmpeit! 
If  7  hnln  is  burst,  debate  and  reanon  quench'd ; 
Tbm  atonn  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  iii>art 
8jpUta  with  the  rack ;  while  pawionm  like  the  wind, 
up  to  beaVn,  and  put  out  all  the  stars. 


Erery  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the 
day  with  as  little  consistency,  and  threatens  things 
■a  much  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disi^rceable  person  to  the  outrageous 
gmtleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger, 
and  he  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevish  fellow. 
A  peevish  fellow  is  one  whu  has  some  reason  in 
himself  for  being  out  of  humor,  or  has  a  natural 
incapacity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  are  happier  tiian  himself  with  pishes  and 
pahaws,  or  otner  well-bred  interjections,  at  every- 
IhioK  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  presence.  There 
■ihoiild  be  physic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which 
those  fellows  eafc  in  good  company.  This  degree 
of  anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judg- 
ment, that  will  not  admit  of  Wing  easily  plea-sed; 
bat  nooe  above  the  character  of  wearini^  a  peevish 
■Ban's  livery  ought  t<i  bear  with  his  ill-mnnners. 
Akll  things  among  men  of  sense  and  condition 
^ahould  pass  the  censure,  and  have  the  protection, 
M  the  eye  of  reason. 

Ko  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual 
Bmnorf  whim,  or  particularly  of  behavior,  by  any 


foresee,  in  tlio  course  even  of  a  prosperous  life, 
that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if 
you  cannot  bear  this  trifle." — "Sir,  there  is  in 
this  case  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  have  the 
book." — "I  say.  Sir,  I  have  not  tlie  book;  but 
your  passion  will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be 
informed  that  1  have  it  not.  Learn  resignation  of 
yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life :  nay,  do  not 
fret  and  fume;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  ^^ou 
are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient  spirit 
is  never  without  woe." — "Was  ever  anything  like 
this  ?  " — **  Yes,  Sir.  there  have  been  many  things 
like  this :  tlie  loss  is  but  a  trifle;  but  your  temper 
is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain;  there* 
fore  let  me  advise  you,  be  patient;  the  hoiik  is 
lost,  but  do  not  you  for  that  reason  lose  yourself." 
T.» 


No.  439.]    THURSDAY,  JULY  24,  1712. 

m  nairata  ferunt  alio :  mensuraque  flcti 
Cresdt;  eC  auditis  aliquid  noTUS  adjk'it  aurior. 

Uviii,  .Metaui.  xU.  57. 

gome  tell  what  they  hare  heard,  or  tal(>«  dovLw ; 
Each  fiction  still  improT'd  with  aiMi^l  lio«. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated 
in  the  verj  center  of  the  universe,  and  perforated 
with  so  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her 


•  By  BteeL    See  No.  3'i4.  ad /rum. 

Thin  iirenif  paived  in  thn  nhtip  of  Mr.  Vaillant.  afterward 
Meaim.  Payne  and  Mackinlay'is  in  the  Htrand;  nnti  Uie  aub- 
Uct  of  it  waa  (fur  it  in  blill  in  remeuibnuioc)  a  Tolumo  of 
MawUlou**  Hermnns.  The  ahop  ia  now  on<*  of  tlie  laat  tr 
which  snthot*  wiih  to  have  raooozie,  a  tronkmakat'^^ 
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>   kiud  i>r  iDiUoeeL    Vulgv  aonU  vc  c(  ■  nih 
'   ctnitrai;  cliaraeter.    Dianiiui.  (b.p  tjnnt  en  ^m 


V~f-^-      '^1";" 


."L'l'Sl:  rt.-.1ir"ril  a.'»U.:t 


tprcliit. -j  ..^■.^.  ai.J  it.«ir  liniii  u^uubM  vilk 
ibc  iLiiii-iK'  U.J  <ui.vi.ri>:iuL  uf  'J.!  -  ^-H  tJlg 
dom  ur  cvUiUitfLvckili  vLctt  iLii  are  emplajM- 
Tbeviv--.  uf  k^if^-. ^'.li-iiMt  lo'  :hcM  ii.iii'ible 
mmI  iink-jrp«c^:J  Fpii.»,  vliu  are  pi-uiuil  bT  kiii^ 

tluMC  tuiuDUrr  iuSuniien  tbal  an-  bulling  abuui 

Ibc  can  o[  a  grral  ibaii.aiiil  Diukiiig  Ibcii "■-- 

aucb  Kcret  lurtbudn  uF  t       "' 
a  Tify  prudtrii 


ctnitrai;  cliaraeter.    Diainiiui.  Qip  tjnnt  d 
rilf ,  had   a  dungrat  wluch  *a«   b  t«ij  cij- 
pii-cc  of  archiucture;  vad  <,(  vliich.  u  I  v 
fuRiwd,  tlien  are  MiU  lo  Ic  ^etn  Mat  ivmii 
ibat  itlaud.     It  Tas  calltd  Dioajtiut's  Eai. 
built  TJth  icTeral  little  windinn  uu)  labjiij 
in  iliE  IbnD  of  a  ml  eu.     Ifae  suoctun 
made  it  a  kind  of  vkiaperinj;  place,  bot-fu 
uut  ■>  paUMl^tka  Toicc-  of  hUD  who  fpokefl 
futmrl  Thick  vu  placed  at  ihe  Teiy  Bni  ■ 
1  he  ipaot  UBd  to  lodgv  all  hit  siaie  a — ' 
,ir  ibtite  vbom  hp  RDppuM^l  to  tie  engaged 
in  Buj  cril  deaigm  upon  him.  io  IhJB  a 
lif  bad  at  the  bame   Uate  nn  aiiartmeDt  of 
«Lr»  he  lued  to  apply  tiimFitlr  iu  ihe  U 
uhI  bir  that  meam  OTin^^^d  CTeiylbtng 
«kl^H^I«ll  in  (he  duiigH>u.      •  I  1-  -- 

affiroi,  thai  a  C»       .     _ . „ 

■r  bare  died  hy  tlie  treason,  ibanfi 
^biugeoaoua  nieoua  far  the  d 


A  B^  wha  in  ordinary  life  is 


lekin; 


I  in  ordinary  life  is  TetTiBqmi 

.-rrrajthinf  which  ii  »^pvken  ill  of  bim.p 

lime  tnl  tcit  indiSTcntlj,     He  i>  *a 

.  evfiT  arroir  that  ia  «h(it  at  hini,  and  pat 

iit  puWtT  of  eery  inaigiiificant  enemy  to  dl 

lim     SaT,  be  will  laffei  finin  wliui  bu  bet 


Tuice,  and  tbal  vhicb  h 


An  it  ii  abnolulelj  iiecenary  for  nilen  to  make 
UK  uf  utiier  people'lt  eyCH  and  cani,  Ihej  thuidd 
t«k«  particutur  care  )■>  do  it  in  ouch  a  nanuer.  that 
it  uiay  uiit  bear  luu  hard  on  the  peraon  wbute  life 
and  Gutivvmatiou  are  iiiqaired  into.  A  man  wha 
ie  eapabii?  of  no  iufotiwuH  tt  calling  a*  that  of  a 
■py,  iH  nut  very  much  to  be  relied  upim.  He  caii 
have  iiii  threat  tic*  of  honor,  or  eliKks  uf  conKioncr, 
lo  rchtrain  biin  in  tfauM.-  cuvcrt  evidences,  wliere 
Ihc  puTMin  BccuM.'d  ban  uu  opportunity  of  vindica' 
ting  liiiuxelf.  lie  nill  be  mure  iiiduglriiiiis  to  carry 
tliat  which  in  (grateful  dian  that  wiiieli  in  inie. 
Tbvru  will  be  nu  uccaaiou  fur  him  if  lie  dum  nut 
hear  and  wv  tiiitif,'ii  wunli  diHcuvpty;  mi  thai  be 
naturally  iiiflainrH  cvury  wurd  ntid  circuniMance. 
agsravatefl  u  hnl  ia  faulty,  (wniTtH  vli.l1  ist  gwid, 
■ud  uiiiirppn'M'iitii  whit  in  iiidiHi-nml,  Nur  ia  it 
lo  be  doubted  but  that  iincli  ignoniiiiiiiuB  vn'tchea 
let  thpir  prjvalc  paniunn  inlu  tbi-sc  ibi-ir  claiidi-ii-  | 
''•~-  infiirmations, aud  uften  wreak  iliuir  piuticuler 


..  -^ ._,.'    uf  him, *1uD  it  ia furgollen  by  ttioae  wbo  h 

wing*  clwU  leti  tlie   htard  it-    For  tbia  reaaou  I  could  &—"<— 
uf  thuM  officious  friendB.  ihM  won 


tbougfati  ao  variable,  t 
m.i    lay    too   great    a    slrcsa    vpott    aw  fl 
speecbei  and  opinioni.    IVaiw  aodeblo^ 
ci-ed  very  frequently  out  of  the 
the  home  prrsun  and  npon  the  t       _  

Sciirivui  Ftumywill  aoDiPliiiies  beMow  et 
atiiois,  rt  the  dearest  friend   cannot  aon   _ 
ri'frain  from  i>pcaking  ill.     The  man  who  i»M 
fi  .-vol  ill  either  of  then*  n-spocts  ^irte  hi 
at  random,  and  praisea  aiid  dif.a{iproi 
AihIh  himself  in  humor. 

I  Hliall  conclude  Ihia  esEay  with  part  «f  ad 
acler.  which  in  finely  drawn  by  the  Eaii  of  T 
d.iu,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Hial ^ 


apitu  or  malice  against  tlie  person  whoni  (hey  are 
set  to  watch,  ft  is  *  pleaiiant  pceiie  enough, 
which  an  Italian  author  duscrilies  Ix'twcen  a  Hpv 
and  a  cardiiial  who  enipliiyed  him.    The  cnrdind 


himself  with  an  absurd  ei. 

"  He  had  not  that  appli 

and  reverence  fur  the  ^v~ 

expected  fni~   *■■■  "■"■ 


of  a 


night  h 


B  minutini;  duwn  eierylbing  that 
U  tuld  him.  The  spy  U'giiis  with  a  luw  vuic«. 
"Such  H  UTW.  the  advocate,  whisperi'd  lo  one  <ff 
bin  frienda,  within  tny  hi-oring.  that  yuiir  vnti- 
nviicu  waa  h  very  great  pottroriii;  "  and,  afU-r  hnv< 
iug  given  his  pnlnin  tune  to  take  it  down,  adds, 
thnt  iiiiulher  called  him  a  mcrconnry  rascal  in  a 
public  cuiiTen«ti»n.    The  cardinal  rupliei, "  Veiy 


^iioBi  w  KDOWWkat  ua 

'a^'^S^mSmm 
s  upon  him  hem  tbcM 


well, "  nnJ  bidd  hi 


m  gu  uu.    The  hpy  proceeilH, 


and  biads  bim  nilb  reports  of  the  s: 

till  tlie  cardinal  rii>eH  in  i>ri-al  wralh.  coils  hiiu  an 

inipuduuc   Hcouudrel,  and  kiirks  hiui  out  of  the 

ibserved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  (bat 
e  not  unly  sTiuwn  a  poniculnr  disrcgtuxl 
tumeriled  repruachea  which  bare  lieeu 
in  them,  but  have  been   altogether  free 


nidoneMi  (ban  Was  naiural  u    .  ._.      . 

iiiipertiDcntly  sulicitoM  M  kDOWwhat  bcr  d 

said  of  him  in  privat*,  ■■■■  -*-- -^ ■ 

had  toward  him.    A'- 

wbo  had  their  ends  u^__ .. 

bo  was  informed  of  some  bittar  expmaionu  fkUiW 
from  her  majesty,  h«  waa  ao  exceedingly  iKM 
and  turmeiitnl  wilh  the  sense  of  it,  tbat  MntfiMi 
by  pasaicinate  complaints  and  repraaentadaM  It 

the  king,  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  ai*-*    ' 

expostulfiliuiis  with   the  queen    Jo  bi 


9  bvwailiagli 
id  hinwltrw 


.  upon  them,  but  have  been  alto^lhei  _._ 
from  that  impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  afli'_ 
them,  or  the  poor  revenge  of  resenting  tlii-m.  The 
histories  of  Alexander  and  Cnsar  ore  full  of  (hit 


.__   frequently  e-, .  ^- 

left  hie  condition  wone  than  it  wai  bdon.mi 
the  eclaircissement  commonlj  fa4(d  in  tha  ii* 
cuvcry  of  the  nenons  from  wboii  ht  had  NCMmJ 
his  must  seoM  intelligenee." — O. 
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Vo.440.]    FRIDAY^  JULT  25, 1713.  solent  mumer,  what  he  did  there  dien  t    This  ii 

sensibly  grew  into  some  warm  words  ;  so  thst  the 
nMda,  dgetdm  peritto.— Hob.  2.  Bp.  h.  213.       president,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  direc- 

to  live  well,  or  flJrly  nuke  yoor  vUL— Pon.  Uons  to  take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge 

-            ,      .      .                    ,                     .    .  them  in  the  infirmary.    Not  lonir  after,  another  of 

■AT.  already  given  my  reader  an  acconnt  of  a  ^^  company  teUing  us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  in  his 

ifmeriy  fellows  who  are  passing  ^eir  summer  g^oulder,  that  we  should  have  somi  raiVT the  pre- 

^  in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great  ^j^^^^  ^^^  hi„  ^  ^  removed,  and  placed  ks« 

•^  where  there  is  not  only  a  conjtment  apart-  wealher-glass  in  the  apartment  above-mentioned. 

«r  every  particnUr  person  bjA^Urge  infir-  .^^  Wednesday,  a  genUeman,  having  received 

flsr  tha  reception  of  such  of  tham  as  are  any   „  i„»»^,  —:**-«  j«  -  «* .-  u-Ij  -«j*..u- :-- 


«M-  ™  recepuon  oi  Bucn  oi  uinn  m.  are  any    ^  ^^^^  ^^tten  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing 
^DdispoRed  or  out  of  humor.    Having  lately   ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^ce  as  he  read  it,  desired  leave  tS 


yith  lorir   uenavior  aurtn^  uie  ii«.  w«:k,  x  ^u  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^W"  upon 

U  hm  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  public.  company  being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tar 

.     ^  ble,  and  discovering  his  secret  discontent,  by  find- 

*  •*uiAToa,  J      j^^jj^  ^j^  every  dish  that  was  served  up,  and 

Wk  are  fflad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  esta-  reiaaing  to  laut^h  at  anything  that  was  said,  the 

jbmentwhichvehavehere  made  for  the  retriev-  president  told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an 

of  good  manners  and  agreeable  conversation,  uneasy  seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate  him- 

I  ahall  uaa  our  best  endeavors  so  to  improve  self  lieiter  in  tiie  infirmary.    After  dinner,  a  veiy 

■elves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we  honest  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him ; 

f  next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town,  his  neighbor  cried  out, '  To  the  infirmary  ;'  at  the 

t  to  the  end  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  same  time  pretending  to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having 

I  advantageous  to  tlie  public  than  to  ourselves,  the  same  natural  antipathy  to  a  pun  which  soma 

ahall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  pro-  liave  to  a  cat.   This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon 

iia^,  desiring  joa  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  Uie  whole,  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  his 

^*  ing  Caolfrr  in  them,  to  favor  us  with  your  neighbor  sent  off. 

s;  for  you  must  know,  Sir,  that  it  has  "On  Thursday,  there  was  but  one  delinqaent. 

laed  among  us  to  choose  you  for  our  This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak 

which  1  must  further  add,  that  one  of  understanding.    He  had  unluckily  engaged  him- 

having  declan^  last  week  he  did  not  self  in  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but 

^  Mtalor  of  the  day,  and  not  bein?  able  of  a  modest  elocution.    The  man  of  heat  replied 

any  just  reasons  for  such  his  dislike,  he  to  every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder 

t  to  the  infirmary  netnine  contradicente.  note  than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  voice  when 

n  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  a  very  good  he  should  have  enforced  his  argument.    Findinjr 

r,  having  received  some  recruits  of  French  himself  at  lengtli  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still 

m  that  morning  ;    when,  unluckily,  toward  reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confused  mau- 

Fjpiiddle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  ner ;  and,  to  make  the  greater  impression  upon 

iva  at  his  servant  in  a  very  rough  manner  for  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon 

•ingpnt  too  much  water  in  his  wine.    Upon  the  table.      The  president  immediately  ordered 

lah  tne  president  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  wiUi  water-gruel, 

eof  the  company,  after  having  convinced  him  till  such  time  as  he  should  be  sufficiently  weak- 

iinpertinence  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  ened  for  conversation. 

made  upon  the  company,  ordered  hia  man  "On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable, 

■ka  him  from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  saving  only,  that  several  petitions  were  read  of 

rmarj.    There  was  but  one  more  sent  away  the  persons  in  custody,  desiring  to  be  released 

day ;  thip  was  a  gentleman,  who  is  reckoned  from  their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one 

■OflM  puvon*  one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  another's  good  behavior  for  the  future, 

alhera    one    oc    the    greatest    boobies    about  *'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from 

B«     This  vou  will  say  is  a  strange  character :  persons  who  had  found  themselves  in  an  unso- 

ilkit  maaes  it  stranger  yei,  it  is  a  very  true  ciable  temper,  and  had  voluntarilv  shut  them- 

,  lor  he  is  perpetaallT  the  reverse  of  him«elf,  selvetf  up.    The  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so 

1^  always  meny  or  doll  to  excess.  Wob-">ught  full  as  on  this  day,  which  1  was  at  some  loss  to 

Either  to  divait  as,  which  he  did  vei/  well  account  for,  till,  upon  my  j^ing  abroad,  I  observed 

B  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as  much  wit  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.     The  retirement  of 

laughter  upon  the  hackney-coachmab  as  might  most  of  my  friends  has  siven  me  opportunity  and 

19  aerved  him  during  his  whole  stay  here,  had  leisure  of  writing  you  Uiis  letter,  which  I  must 

aan  duly  managed.    H^  had  been  lumpish  for  not  conclude  without  assuring  you,  that  all  the 

or  three  days,  t)ut  was  so  far  connived  at.  in  members  of  our  coUeee,  as  wefl  those  who  are 

OB  of  recovery,  that  we  dispalched  one  of  the  under  confinement  as  those  who  are  at  liberty,  are 

kaat  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  your  very  humble  servants,  though  none  more 

rM«ry  for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not  than,"  etc. — 0. 

Tj.     Bat  our  president  observing  that  he  in-  

ged  himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and 

airuing  it  as  a  eontempl  of  the  college,  ordered  [No.  441 .    SATURDAY,  JULY  26,  1718. 

I  U>  retire  into  the  place  prepared  for  such  com-  gi  fr^„,  mtdmlux  «rW^ 

lions.     He  was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  ImpavUam  fiirient  ruliue.— Hob.  8  Od.  tU.  7. 

and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  ghouw  the  whole  frmne  of  natun  nmnd  hlmhnsk. 

nner,  that  he  shook  the  WBole  infirmaiy  with  in  roJn  and  conAukm  hnri'd, 

Doiae  of  it,  and  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  .  n«S  unooncem'O.  would  hetf  the  mlchty  cnck, 

t  of  the  patienUi.  that  he  brought  them  laU  out  ^  •»"*»  •«=""  •^  •  *^«  worU.-A2»o.. 

linner  with  him  the  next  day.  Man,  oonaidered  in  himself,  is  a  verir  helplaaa 

'  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  and  a  very  wretched  beinjg.    He  is  subject  every 

I  of  the  company  complained  that  hia  head  moment  to  the  greatest  calamities  and  mufortanea. 

Md;  vpon  which  another  aaked  him,  in  an  in-  Ha  ia  baaeV  wtUt  dai^iua oikifi\.«3^daa \  vail  ^naq 
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become  unluLppj  bj  nnmberlen  easnalties,  which 
he  could  not  xorasee,  nor  have  prerented  had  he 
foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnozioas  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  One 
who  directs  continsencies,  and  has  in  his  hands 
the  management  of  everything  that  is  capable  of 
annoying  or  offending  us  ;  who  knows  the  assist- 
ance we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to 
bestow  it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  BO  inilnitel7  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm 
reliance  on  nim  for  the  olessings  and  conveni* 
ences  of  life,  and  a  habitual  trust  in  him  for 
delirerance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties as  may  befall  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition 
of  mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  mdandioly 
▼iews  of  human  nature,  as  he  who  consider*  him- 
self abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine 
attributes  which  are  employed  for  his  safety  and 
his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made 
up  by  the  Omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  support, 
lie  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength;  when 
he. knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty.  In  short, 
the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wis- 
dom, happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  ben- 
efit of  every  divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own 
insufficiency  in  tlie  fullness  of  infinite  perfection. 
To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  wc  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able 
to  relievo  and  succor  us:  the  divine  goodness 
having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been 
forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives  which  mieht  be  made 
use  of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only 
take  notice  of  these  that  follow: — 

The  first  and  8tn>ngest  is,  that  we  are  promised 
he  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  m  him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural  bless- 
ing which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  ob8er\c 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  tliis  firm  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  con- 
tributes very  much  to  Ine  getting  clear  of  any 
affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  it  mannJIly.  A  person 
who  believes  he  has  his  succor  at  hand,  and  that 
he  acts  in  the  si^ht  of  his  friend,  often  exerts 
himself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders 
that  are  not  to  bo  matched  by  one  who  is  not  ani- 
mated with  such  a  confidence  of  success.  I  could 
produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who, 
out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under  the  protection 
of  some  invisible  assistant,  did  not  only  encourage 
their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but  have  acted 
themselves  beyond  what  they  would  have  done 
had  they  not  Deen  inspired  by  such  a  belief.  1 
might  in  the  same  manner  show  how  such  a  trust 
in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being  naturally 
produces  patience,  hope,  che«rfulneHs,  and  all 
other  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  those 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virt  le  administers  great 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty 
and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in  the  hour  oi  death. 
When  the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of 
its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another 
state  of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and 
objects,  and  companions,  that  are  altogether  new, 
-^what  can  support  her  under  such  tremblings  of 
thought,  auch  tears,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehen- 
ttona,  boi  Um  oaiting  of  all  her  cares  upon  him 


who  first  gave  her  being,  who  haa  condueted  hci 
through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with 
her,  to  guide  and  coinibit  her  in  her  progieM 
through  eternity  t 

David  has  reiy  beautifully  represented  tha 
steady  reliance  on  Ood  Almieh^  in  hia  twen^* 
third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  hymB» 
and  filled  with  those  allusions  which  are  osnal  !■ 
that  kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetir  ia  Tenr  ex- 
quisite, I  alnU  present  my  rssder  witA  the  fbliov- 
ing  translation  of  it: — 


Iht  Lofd  my  psflar*  AsO  ytmpn% 
And  fred  me  with  a  ilwplMnl'f  esn; 
Hb  prewnoe  ihall  mj  wantf  supply, 
And  guard  ma  with  a  watdifUl  ajn ; 
My  noon-day  waQta  he  ehall  wMmad, 
And  all  my  mUni^t  honis 

n. 

Whan  in  the  soltry  glebe  I 
Or  OB  the  thirsty  moontalD 
Tb  tetfle  valee  and  dewy 
Kv  weary,  wand'ring  etepa  be 
whave  peeeefUl  riven,  aofl  aod  . 
Amid  the  verdant  landaeepe  Bow. 

Thoagh  in  the  paths  of  death  I 
With  gloomy  horrors  nieisiinnail^ 
My  steadftet  heart  shall  know  w>  IIL 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  ait  wHh  wm  eliU; 
Thy  ftiendly  erook  shall  sdva  ma  idd, 
And  guide  me  through  tha  rtiesilfltf 

IT. 
Though  In  a  bare  and  mgnd  wmw. 
Through  devkras,  lonely  iHlda  I  ilnjp 
Thy  boanty  shall  my  pains  beg^la; 
The  barren  wlldemess  dnll 
With  sadden  areens  and  haift^ 
And  streams  shaU  mnnavr  all 
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Scrlbf  mns  Indocti  doctlqne  B 

Those  who  cannot  wrtte,  and 


All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  Bf^ 
self  to  the  world,  when  I  invited  alToieo  to  it 
assistant  to  me*  in  this  my  work  of  specttlatioa; 
for  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  my  readera,  thit  ht 
side  the  letters  and  valuable    nints  I  have  fisB 
time  to  time  received  from  my  r nnrnpondnirt-  T 
have  by  me  several  curious  and   eztrunliMif 
papers  sent  with  a  design  (as  no  one  will  Mm 
when  they  are  published)    that  they  midrt  k*  I 
printed  entire,  and  without  any  alteration,^  W 
of  Spectator.    I  must  aeknowladge  also,  tM  ■ 
myself,  beins  the  firrt  pmjeetor  of  the  pifi 
thought  1  had  a  right  to  make  them  my  owitlf 
dressmg  them  in  my  own  style,  by  Icarisg  ef 
what  would  not  appear  like  mine,  and  by  M^     { 
whatever  miffht  be  proper  to  adapt  then  to  Ai 
character  ana  genius  or  mj  paper,  with  whicft  i 
was  almost  impossible  these  could  eicactly  cent' 
spend,  it  being  girtain  that  huxilj  two  mca  ikiik 
alike  ;  and,  therefore,  so  many  men  so  manySp*' 
tators.      Beside,  I  must  own  my  weakaea  if 
glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  atljA 
might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it»as  almost  tsvi^ 
that  no  one  could  write  a  Spaetator  besidr  if 
self ;  nor  can  I  deny,  but  upon  the  first  poaali' 
those  papers,  I  felt  some  secret  inclinatioofcf  Jr 
will  toward  the  persons  who  wrote  then.  Hf 
was  the  impression  I  had  upon  the  first  Rsiil 
them  ;  but  upon  a  late  review  (mors  for  the  i^ 
of  entertainment  than  use),  regarding  ihcavi^ 
another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first  (lor  1^^ 
verting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my  owa  sK  ^ 
thought  I  had  utterly  disabled  them  fhn  <** 
offending  me  again  as  Spectaton),!  fbond  ^H^ 
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4  of  all  pauion*.  when  1  reflected 


of  and  reli 
I  will  n< 


lUMtiently  lunged  lo  ice  them  Appear  in  print, 
and  vhu,  nu  doubt,  Iriumpfaed  ut  iheiDwlres  in  the 
liapea  of  having  4  iihare  with  me  in  [hci  appUuiu: 
of  die  public ;  a  pleuure  m  great,  that  nuiie  but 
thoae  irbo  have  rxparieneed  it  caa  ba*t  a  kdiw  of 
It.  In  thin  manner  of  TJevioK  tboM  papera,  I 
nail;  round  I  hail  not  done  theio  juitice.  there 
being  Mimetbiug  so  extremelj  natural  and  pecu- 
liarly i(oud  iu  wme  of  them,  that  I  will  appeal  to 
the  vurld  vhulher  it  was  poaaible  to  alter  ■  word 
in  them  vilhout  doing  [hem  a  manifettt  hurt  and 
▼iolcDce :  and  whether  ther  can  e*er  appear  righllf , 
and  H  tbcf  ought,  but  in  their  nvn  naiive  dresaand 
eoloiB.  And  therefore  I  think  I  ihould  not  oulj 
wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  k  oomider- 
•blc  saliofaclion,  abould  I  auj  lungar  dol^  the 
making  tlwin  public. 

After  I  have  published  a  few  of  llna»  Specta- 
tora,  I  duubt  not  but  I  ahall  find  the  bimccu  of 
them  to  equal,  if  not  Eurpaai,  that  ot  the  beat  of 
mj  own.  An  author  should  take  all  methoda  to 
humble  himseir  iu  lh«  opinion  he  baa  of  hii  own 
[wrformaiices.  Than  thone  pnpere  appear  to  the 
Torld,  I  dnubt  not  but  thejr  will  be  tl>llawed  bv 
manj  others  ;  and  I  shall  not  repine,  though  1 
Bjnlf  ahall  have  left  me  hut  a  rer;  few  days  to 
^pMtf  in  public  ;  but.  preferring  the  gvnerarweal 
■na  adraDtajre  tu  inr  con  si  derations  of  myself,  I 
na  rMol*ed  fur  the  luture  to  publish  anj  specta- 
tor that  deaervea  It  entire,  and  without  any  allera- 
tion ;  aasuring  Ihc  world  (if  there  can  be  need 
«f  itj  that  it  in  nune  ot  mine ;  and  if  the  authors 
think  fit  lo  subscribe  their  names,  1  will  add 
them. 

1  think  (he  beat  way  of  promoting  this  gene- 
nua  and  useful  design  will  be  by  giving  out  sub- 
jects or  themrs  of  all  kinds  whatauever,  on  which 
(with  a  prvainble  of  the  extraordinary  benefit  and 
■dvanla^  that  may  accrue  thereby  lo  the  public) 
I  will  invite  at)  matiner  uf  pemons,  whether 
■eholan,  citiarnt,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  all  beaus,  rakes,  Kmarts, 
pnidai,  coquettes,  houaewivos,  and  all  sorts  of 
vita,  whelhtT  male  ur  female,  and  however  di«- 
tiDjguished.  whether  they  be  true  wits,  whole  or 
.  -•*  — '--   jr  irhether  arch,  dry,  natural,  acquirtd, 

.r  depraved  wits;  and   perHoni  uf  all 

I  of  tempers  and  complexions,  whether  the 
s«,  the  delightfnl,  Ihs  impertinent,  the  agrce- 
',  the  IhougElfuI,  boar  or  careless.  Ihe  serene 
Juudy,  jovial  or  naboeholy,  uiilovardlr  or 
r,  the  culd.  temperate,  or  languinc  ;  and  of 
litions  BOevtT,  whether  the 
inded.  the  proud  ur  pitiful, 
inded,  Bxid  or  ill  natured, 
iah  ;  and  under  what  fortune 
ince  soever,  whether  the  contenled  or 
wiaenble,  happy  or  unfortunate,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor  (whether  so  through  want  of  money. 
m  dvire  of  more),  hcallhy  or  sickly,  married  or 
aiuU  :  nay,  whether  tall  or  shurt,  fat  or  lean ; 
aadof  what  trad*,  oceupation,  profession,  station, 
CDUDtrr,  faction,  party.  psrauasioB,  quality,  age, 
oroondition  soever  :  who  have  e*ar  made  tbiok- 
ing  a  p*n  of  their  business  or  divcraion.  and  hare 
■njthmg  worthy  to  impart  on  theaa  auhjecla  to  the 
WDlId  aceurding  to  their  wraral  and  reapectiTS 
IklaDta  or  gcniuaca  ;  and,  aa  the  suhjeota  giren 

,#«(  hit  their  tempera,  hajBora,  or  cireumaianM 

WMj  be  made  profltabla  to  the  pnblie  bj  their 


•t  the  eitraordinai^  advantages  whi 
must  redound  to  the  public  by  these  eaaavs.  wham 
the  diSerent  thoughts  and  observatioiia  ut  all  aaiti 
kons.  arcoraiug  lo  their  quality,  age,  sax. 


h«»  wi 


inRtiuous  or  base-mindeil 
public- spirited  or  aelfiab  ; 

,  hapny 
■or  (whetl 


E  pleasure 
iislied  by 
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ve  the  inaxpreaaiUa  aat 
sing  tJieir  eaaaya  allowed 
the  rest  (^  mankind. 


c.  ahall  b 

nd   most  „ 
thnmtelvea  wuuld  wish  to  hare  them 
the  world. 

The  Ihesia  proposed  for  the  present  eaereiae  of 
the  adventuren  Ui  write  Spectalotv  ia  Hooey  ;  oa 
which  subject  all  peraons  are  desired  to  send  in 
their  thoughta  within  lea  da/a  after  the  dal* 
hmof.— T. 


CAMILLa*   TO   TBI   BnCTATOB. 

Ha.  SrKTAOB,  Venice,  July  10,  S.  8. 

"  1  T*ia  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon 

cnnspicuouB  persons  of  your  nation  are   within 

cngniiance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  at 

t  Britain.  I  little  thuu^ht,  in  the  given  feaia 
of  my  life,  that  I  should  ever  call  it  a  happmeaa 
--0  be  out  of  dear  England ;  but  aii  I  grew  to  w». 
nan,  I  found  myMlf  lesa  acceptable  in  proportion 
a  the  increase  of  my  merit.  Their  ears  in  Italj 
lie  au  diHercTitly  formed  from  the  make  of  yoiira 
III  England,  (hat  1  never  come  upm  the  atagt,  but 
t  general  salisfaclion  appears  in  every  count*- 
nance  of  the  whole  people.  When  I  dwell  npo* 
I  note,  I  behold  all  tlie  men  accnrnpanying  ■• 
with  heads  inclining,  and  (kllin^  of  their  persona 
in  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me.  The  wo- 
men loo  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill-na' 
Lured  worthless  creature  cries,  '  The  vain  thing,' 
when  I  am  wrapt  up  in  the  performance  of  my 
part,  and  sensibly  touched  with  the  effect  mf 
—  ■■*  has  upon  all  who  hear  me,  I  live  here  dia- 
;uiBhed  as  one  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to 
graceful  person,  and  exalted  mien,  and  heaven- 
ly mica.  These  particularities,  in  this  stranjja 
country,  an  arguments  for  respect  and  generoeilj 
to  her  whu  ia  poHseased  of  them.  The  ttaliana 
■ee  a  thousand  beauties  I  am  aensihle  I  have  no- 
pretense  to.  and  abundantly  make  up  to  me  tba 
mjuatice  I  received  in  my  own  country,  of  disal- 
lowing me  what  I  really  nad.  The  humor  of  hia- 
-.ing,  which  you  have  among  yuu,  I  do  uol  knoK 
mytJiIng  of;  and  their  applauses  are  uttered  in 
i^a,  and  brariiig  a  part  at  Ihe  cadences  of  voica 
with  the  persons  who  are  performing.  I  am  ofleB 
put  in  mind  of  those  com  pi  aisant  lilies  of  my  own 
Iryman.t  when  he  is  calling  all  bis  facultiea' 
tugelher  to  hear  Arabella. 


Be  «Ib  M  In  Um  urns  or  ilaatk ; 
Ana  IbDH,  iBiirt  aeUa,  mat  niHas 
n«B  nsUMs  waadHsr,  bt  bHit, 
Bs  Stat:  poUl,  sbl  fsath  Isava 
n«i  bvMj.  uU  IUbc,  ts  boni 
Btb  not  a  mlH ;  uf  IM  Bir  btoirf 
na(  torbatnt,  wwaij  flaeil, 
BsiDfUvstalili 

•  lb*.  Titta,  «k>  t>««A  Ihs  lait  tf  «H 


THB  BPIOTAIUK. 


■  ttni  wlini  1 1 

^  ^  __  ,   .  .    _._ I  to  Hra.  Hunt.  I 

But  when  (br*  hivik  thai  Mlencp.  did  joa  know 
ttr  plwurr  1  un  in.  vhm  rmy  mui  utter*  hi* 
If  pUuar  bT  calline  mr  iloDd.  '  The  dar  eiM- 
tmn '  Tbr  an^l !  The  Vpddb  !  WhU  lUitude  the  ' 
Move*  vitk  } — Haifa,  nhf  ring*  >gUD  I '  We  bmve  ' 
■B  buiHrroDH  vita  vbn  dm  dipturb  an  audience. ' 
tmd  bmk  the  public  yrmet  merely  to  show  ihej 
tmn.  Hr.  SptrUlor.  1  write  thi*  to  }rou  tbuB  in 
kMW.  to  tell  Tou  I  am  Ml  Terv  mucb  U  euc  bere, 
Au  1  know  nothing  but  m ;  iod  I  will  not  return, ' 
but  Wre  Tuu  in  Kn^-Iand  io  hiu  all  mPrtt  of  your 
aVR  ^iwih  off  tbc  Klaf^.  1  know.  Sir,  jou  were 
■Iwayi  rar  admirer,  and  tbnefore  I  am  youn. 


once  fin-  all,  to  M  tliaM  genflenMa  toaw,U 
there  it  neither  nlrth  nor  good-hamar  in  baatiu 
iroatig  fellow  oat  of  eonntenaiice;  nor  tint  ft 
will  erer  conatitnte  a  wit,  to  concladit  alatt  piaga 
of  bnBbonery  with  a '  That  tnaket  yon  Uwkl' 
Pr«yplea*e  to  infonn  tbeai  again,  that  toifaA 
what  thej  know  ia  ahocking  procscda  fioa  iB- 
nature  and  a  aterilitj  ot  bnun;  e«Mdanj  «!■ 
the  inbject  vUl  not  admit  of  Tail)HT,a»d  M 
raehu  BO  pretensinn  to  aadra  tntwUk 


le  pmjecl  in  Tourn  oT  the  11th  in  Riant,  of 
fdnheri[i|;  the  rumvpundenea  and  koowlMlge  of 
Ikat  ciinsidi'mble  part  of  mankind,  the  trsdins 
world.  fHunol  but  be  highly  cummondKble.  Quod 
lacturra  til  youii((  tradera  maj  have  rerj'  gvod  ef- 
fect* iin  iht'ir  conduct  :  but  beware  you  prupagstc 

..■ r j_  .    [j.j  ji^i .    


rxtraordinafy  dullness.    The  audden  pihliolia 

I  of  this  maj  have  an  efltct  upon  a  DntoriMi  t 

r   fender  of  this  kind,  whose   reformatio  Wliril 

redonnd  reijmach  to  the  aatisfkctioD  aidqAtrf 

"  Toar  most  hiunbta  SerrHl 

-rv 
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■.g  forth 


niproper 
is  of  prufit  net  fui 
u  laudable  in  tbi 


good  fori 
nanaoi'iuent,  i 


dent*  iiiipuMi  on  thr  world  br  putting 
methods  in  a  fcood  light,  and  glsiing 

piea  to  utberB,  but  such  I 
elvea.     Let  not  noise  be 
deuce  courafc.    Let  not 
mposed  on  the  wond  fur  good 
T  poverty  be  called  fully;  impute 
B  bnukruptcy  to  eitravagBnce,  nor  an 
__H^   ...  fureiiight.    Siggardlinfas   is  not  good 
kusliaiiJty,  nor  i^ucrosity  profusion, 

"  UoniiiiuH  is  a  well-meaning  and  judicious 
trsdvr,  Ijalh  aubstknlial  guuds,  and  trades  wiih  i 
his  own  ntuck,  husbands  his  money  to  llio  best  I 
advantage,  without  talcing  hIL  the  advaulages  of 
the  neceiotititts  uf  hiH  workmen,  or  grinding  tlie 
face  uf  the  iKMir.  Fortunatui  in  stucktd  with  ig- 
noraace,  auu  coniequetilly  with  self-opinion;  the 
quality  uf  his  goods  csiinut  but  bo  suitslilc  to  thai 
of  hin  judgment.  Hunestus  pleaxes  disceming 
peopk',  and  keeps  Iheir  cuslum  by  good  uhskc; 
■BsliEH  nioduBt  profit  by  modest  mtans,  to  the 
decent  aupport  of  his  family;  while  Furtunnlus,  i 
blustering;  always,  pushes  on,  prominiug-  niuch ' 
■nd  perfurriiing  little;  with  obeequiuusni-Ba  oOen- . 
•ITU  lu  pMiple  of  sense,  strike*  81  dl,  calchus  much  | 
the  gn'at<>r  part,  and  raises  a  coaiidei^le  fortune  i 
by  inipuiiilion  ua  uthern.  lu  the  discouragement ' 
•od  rum  uf  thuHV  who  trade  in  the  same  way.  i 
"  I  ifivi'  here  but  loose  liints,  and  beg  ynu  to  be 
.Tcrv  circumspect  in  the  province  you  have  now 
undertaken  ;  ifyou  perform  it  succesiifutly,  it  will 
',be  a  very  great  giKHi;  for  nothing  is  luoru  wanting 
Ikaii  that  mechanic  industry  were  act  forth  with 
the  fiei'duiii  Biid  grcaliima  of  mind  whirh  ought 
-always  to  accompany  a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 
'■  Your  humble  Servant, 

"K.  C," 
"From  my  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
July  M." 

"Ua.  SncTATOB,  JulyHl'^lS. 

■■  KotwithBlanding  the  repealed  cenaureH  Chat 
your  Kpeclatorial  wisdom  han  passrd  upon  people 
Bore  remsikable  for  impudence  than  wil^  there  are 
yet  some  remaining,  who  pass  with  the  eiddy  part 
of  mankind  for  sufficient  sLsrera  of  ihe  latter, 
who  have  nathinK  but  the  fnriucr  qualification  to 
reoom mend  them.    Anothe>   '  limadveraion 

.ia  absolutely  necetw;  tbei«[<ne. 


It  gives  me  much  deap«ir  in  tliedeH|Brf» 
forming  the  world  liy  mv  apMulatJosi,  wkal, 
find  there  always  anas,  from  aite  genttaliia  > 
another,  success!  ve  cheats  and  bubluea,  as  ide- 
ally OS  beaata  of  prey,  and  those  which  Miti  W 
tlieir  food.  There  ia  hardly  •  mu  in  lha«rift 
one  would  think,  so  ignorant,  aa  not  l«  kMvM 
the  nrdinaiy  ^usck-daclora  who  pobliA  tff 
great  abilities  in  little  brown  billeta,  distlihH 
to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  nun  impoatan  m, 
murderers;  yet  such  is  tlie  credulity  of  IbeTilggb 
and  the  inipudt 

e,  are  made  cveiy  d^.  WW    , 


aggravates  tbe  jeat 
trace  it,  yi 


d  TttUilll 


I  was  pasaing  along  to-day,  a  )M|K 
tny  hand,  by  a  fellow  without  a  an 
teUH  ua  aa  Allows  what  good  newa  ia  enack 
town,  to  wit,  that  there  ia  now  a  catain  eante 
the  French  disease,  by  a  geotleiuui  jott  come  &■ 

"In  RuEsel-court,  over-againM  the  Canniin-k4 
at  the  Surgeon' 8 -arms  in  Drury-luie,iB  lately  com  , 
from  his  travels,  a  aurveoD  who  halh  pmlillt  { 
surgeiy  and  pbysic  boA  by  aeft  and  laBd,tlM 
twenty -four  years.  Hsfbjua  UaMiof)  enn*  lli 
yellow -jaundice,  green-aiekiMW,  acurry,  dnM 
surfeits,  long  sea-voyagM,eampnignB,aiM  VMMn 
miscarriages,  lying  in,  etc.,  as  some  people  (kit  tM 
been  looie  these  thirty  yea 


If  a 


countabty  taking  among  the  vi—^i«  ,u  — 

come  from  a  great  way  off.  I^DOiant  peifk  ^ 
quality,  as  nuy  there  are  of  auch,  dota  cM*- 
ively  this  way;  many  instance*  of  which  enT 
man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without  any  moB*' 
aCion  of  them.  The  ignoranla  of  lower  oldR,*V 
cannot,  like  the  upper  onea,  be  profnae  of  Itai 


me  people  (kit  tal 
a  teUityiisArt 


THB  BPIOTATOK. 

Mminr  from  k   IwelTe,  and  from  two  till  h 


:,  Im  »ttaD<li,  for  lb» 


"  Thr  doctor  is  Istelj  come  from  hit  tn*ela." 
and  hu  "pncticed  botb  b^  M«  and  land,"  uid 
tlicn.'foiv  euiT*  "the  R«en-»icka«M,  long  lea-Taj- 
■gca,  cwnpuani,  andlf  luK-iD."  Both  by  mk  uid 
land !  I  will  DoC  uuver  for  the  diatanpen  callad 
■ea-To;ag<»  and  csmpaigus  ;  but  I  dan  aaj  tbooe 
of  greeu-aickneM  and  IfioK''"  >i>iaht  be  as  well 
taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  Maid  adiore.  But  the 
ait  of  ouwaging  mankind  it  onlj  to  make  tliem 
atare  a  liule,  to  keep  up  their  astoniahmeut,  to 
let  nothing  ba  familiar  to  them,  but  erer  to  have 
•omethinf  in  their  ileere,  in  which  thej'  muit 
think  70U  are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  i«  an 
inMaiotu  fellow,  a  barber  of  mj  acquaiDtaiic«, 
who,  beiide  bia  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  aea- 
nonaler,  haa  a  twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails 
at  each  end,  oyer  his  window,  and  tba  I'ordi 
"raiuy,  dij,  wet,"  and  ao  forth,  writtan  to  denote 
the  weather,  according  to  the  riting  or  (ailing  of 
the  cord.  Te  very  great  scholars  ai«  not  apt  to 
vonder  at  this :  but  I  observed  a  veij  honest 
fellow,  a  chance  customer,  vlio  tat  in  the  chair 
before  me  to  be  shsTed,  fii  biit  eye  upon  this 
Miraculous  perlorBianee  during  the  operation  upon 
bis  chin  and  faca.  When  those  and  his  head  alao 
V«re  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescence*, 
1m  Uoked  at  the  fiiih.  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grub- 
Iring  in  his  pockets,  and  caating  his  eye  again  at 
Ik*  tviae.aiidthHviirda  written  on  each  siife;  then 
■lland  hia  mind  as  to  farihitigs,  and  gave  mr 
Mead  a  ailrer  sixpence.  The  busioeiiH,  u  I  said, 
!•  to  keep  up  the  ■inHiemcnt;  and  if  m;  friend 
bad  had  only  ihe  Hkeltlon  and  kit,  he  nii\il  have  ' 
been  contented  with  a  leiia  pajment.  But  the 
doctor  ire  weru  talking  of  adds  to  his  long  toj-  ' 
Mea  the  testimonj  of  aoioe  people  "tliat  has  been 
tiurt;  years  laiue."  When  I  received  my  paper,  a 
Mifaciuua  Iclluw  took  one  at  the  same  time,  and  | 
read  till  he  canio  to  the  thirty  years'  confiuement  , 
of  his  friends,  ani]  went  oS  very  well  eouyiuced  , 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  . 
|boM  prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  lome 
oxtrsurditinry  accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  ' 
disaster  in  some  part  of  their  Uvea.  Anything,  '■ 
bowever  foreign  from  the  buBiuess  the  people  want 
of  >uu,  will  coiiviuce  them  of  your  ability  in  that 
jou  profess.  There  ia  a  doctor  in  Mouse-alley, 
■ear  Wappiiig.  who  sets  up  fur  curing  cataracts, 
opoD  the  credit  of  having,  sa  his  bill  seta  forth, 
lust  an  t-ye  iu  the  empemr^a  service.  His  patient! 
eume  iu  upon  thia,  and  ha  ehuwa  the  muHter-rull, 
which  cuufirms  that  ba  was  iu  his  imperial  mu- 
Mty's  Iriwps ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
gp!tX  sucGvHs.  Who  would  believu  that  a  man 
Biuuld  be  a  iJortor  fur  the  euni  of  bunteii  children, 
by  di'ctaring  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
both  burnteu  T  But  Charles  Ing<)lstun,  next  door 
to  the  Harp,  in  Barbicac,  ban  made  a  pri'tly  penny 
by  that  anseveratioo.  Thp  generality  gu  upon  their 
Bnl  cuticrptioii.  and  think  no  further  ;  all  the  rc>il 
la  granli-d.  They  take  it.  that  there  is  suniethiiij)- 
nticunimun  in  you,  and  give  you  credit  for  llie  rest. 
Tou  may  be  bur  it  Is  upon  that  I  gu,  when  some- 
UmeK,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  Dot,  I  keeps  Latin- 
■enlence  in  my  front;  and  I  was  not  ft  little  pleased. 
when  1  observed  one  of  my  readers  aay,  csulinit 
bia  eye  upon  my  twentieth  paper,  "More  Latin 
Mill  T  What  a  prodigious  acholar  is  this  man  V 
But  as  I  have  here  Uken  much  liberty  with  thii. 
Icvned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  1  have  said  by 
npeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
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Tn'l  vonli  «•  Buih :  f ou'n  la  tb>  itfhL 
Tnia  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  antbata 
will  probably  publish  their  last  words,  I  aa 
afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  ara 
men  that  above  all  otliera  delight  in  war,  will  b« 
able  to       ■    ■  '        ■  ... 


ion  it  is  qualified  b 
a  public,  witl-'-- 


.  mat  I 
cekafte 


clapped  upon 
Icate  anything 
the  world  bat 
veiy  bivily.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying 
a  atamp.  and  the  improbability  of^  notifying  a 
bloody  Wtle.  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur  to  lb« 
sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  evtfy 
other  day  tetailed  to  us  the  history  of  Kuropa  fM 
several  years  last  past.  A  faeelmus  friend  tt 
mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calleihia  present  mortally 
among  the  authors.  "The  fall  of  the  leaf." 

I  remember,  upon  Ur.  Baxter's  death,  theie  waa 

published  a  aheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed, 

'•  The  last  words  of  Ur.  Bail«r."    I'he  title  eotd 

imber  of  these  papers,  that  about  a 

lie  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inacribed. 

laat  words  of  Mr,  Baxter."    In  the  samo 

iner,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  several  in» 

IB  writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of  wa 

lie  in  farewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  ao, 

intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under 

another  form,  and  with  a  diSereiit  title.     Be  that 

aa  it  will,  it  ia  my  businaas,  in  this  place,  to  gi*o 

on  sMQunt  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  aciluaiBt 

my  reader  with  the  motivea  by  which  1  act,  in  tUa 

great  crisis  of  the  repoblie  of  tettem. 


that  is  eaahierad  by  the  act  of  parlianwi 

ii  to  opnaM  within  thia  four-aod-tweDty  I 

whether  I  ahould  still  persist  in  laying  m 

ins,  from  day  to  day,  before  tltf  publi 

-  -•^-'-  prevatfswith '  -- 


thefil 


side  of  the  qneation  ia,  that  1  am  inrormed  by  nj 
bookseller  he  moat  raise  the  price  of  every  singfa 
papor  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  duty  of  it.  Now,  aa  1  am  very  deairooa 
my  readers  ahould  have  their  learning  as  cheap  la 
piHuible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  comply 
with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  teaaons  tosether  la 
the  balance,  1  find  that  those  who  nlead  for  tba 
continuance  of  this  work  have  much  the  greater 
weight.  For.  in  the  first  place,  in  lecompeuae  for 
the  expense  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  msy  receive  from  evenr  paper 
so  much  instruction  ss  will  be  a  very  nHxT  eauiv- 
alent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  Ute  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  it, 
does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  th* 
better  man  for  it,  or  who,  upon  examination,  doea 
not  believe  that  he  has  had  iwo-penuywoith  at 
mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confeaa  there  is  another  motiva 
which  prevails  with  me  mora  than  the  fonner.    I 


worlfa  &  bsJfp^ni 


I  n-d  itAUip  r 


ioqasM. 
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•uppH.rt  of  the  guTeniDent ;  and  a»  I  hare  enemiea      q^  .j.,^   ^  ^.         ^  ,^  .^ 

-rhu  arf  apt  to  perrert  e^-erj-thiijjj  I  do  or  Bay,  I  __-»._ 


Hob.  An.  Ptit.  tw.ML 
What  fit,  what  Dot;  what  •xnltont,  or  OLr-fiMOMBK 
Siirci  two  or  three  writers  of  eomedy.whoM 


fear  ih«'v  would  a.<<rihe  the  lavirij^  down  mr  paper 
ou  suoK  an  i«ecaa:on.  tu  a  spirit  of  malcon  tented - 

Ilea,  which  1  am  ivnolved  nune  shall  ever  JQMtly  »iny»  twip  vi  i.um  wnicr*  vi  cvmcviT,  wnoaa 
upbra;d  nw  with  Xu.  I  shall  ^lory  in  contributinj^ !  now  living,  have  taken  their  farewdl  oi  the  rtagi^ 
my  utiiuM!  to  the  public  weal;  ancl.  if  n>y  country  '  those  who  aiicceed  them,  finding  thenmelvM  ia» 
rvoiMVfs  fivf  or  MX  pounds  a  day  by  mv  labom.l  <  p^ble  of  rising  np  to  their  wit,  homor,  aod  ntd 
ahall  U*  vt-ry  wrll  pleaited  to  find  myaelf  so  useful  sense,  have  omv  imitated  them  in  some  of  ttKM 
s  uwml^r.  '  !  loose  unguarded  strokea,  in  which  tbe^  coBpU 

1:  i>  a  rt'ceivrd  maxim,  that  no  honest  man  '  ^ it h  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  niore  ricions  part  rf 
should  enrich  himself  by  nu'thitds  that  are  prejn-  their  audience.  When  persona  of  a  low  gtm 
diiTijd  u>  ihi'  community  in  which  he  lives;  and  ,  ^^^^nipt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no dife 
by  iht>  lanie  rule  I  think  we  mav  pnmounce  the-  ^^  between  being  menrv  and  being  lewd.    Itk 


Biu»t  «>xi>laiii  niyM.'lf  8o  far  as  to  acquaint  my  ^^v, the  influence  of  it  in  the  behavior  of  all  thi 
rrsder.  that  1  mean  only  the  insignificant  party- '  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  wonld  not  be  teb* 
■ealois  on  Inuh  sides;  nien  of  bucn  p<K>r,  narrow  lonaUe  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors:  tki 
•ouN.  that  they  arv  nut  capal>lo  of  thinkint^  on  nian  of  pleasure  would  not  be  the  corapltfefa* 
anythini;  but  with  aneyeto whigortory.  During.  tl^'mAn  ;  vanity  would  be  out  of  couotcBaBei: 
Ihe  c«nif*>('  of  thiM  paper  I  have  been  iiccumhI  by  ^^^  «very  quality  which  is  ornamental  tohoMU 
th«>M*  de>pioable  wretcheit  uf  trimming,  liine-Kerv- '  nature  would  meet  with  that  esteem  whidbiidMl 
in^;.  jh'ph»iib1  ri'flection,  secret  satire,  and  the  like.    *o  't-  ^J 

Kow.  ihon^h.  in  these  my  coinpositioiiH.  it  is'  1/ the  English  stage  were  under  the  nmeii|ih 
visible  to  any  reader  of  common  sense,  that  I  lations  the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  half 
consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is  always  ^^*^  same  efii'ct  that  had,  in  recommendiDC  At 
•f  an  iudifleivnt  nature," how  is  it  possible  for  me.  i^ligion.  the  government,  and  pnblic  worahtpLsf 


to  write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the    j'"  country.     Were  our  plays  subject  to  prop 
eenKUivs  of  those  who'  will  be  applying  ever}-    inspections  and  limitations,  we  might  noC  oi^ 
•eiitence.  and  finding  out  persons  and  things  in  ,  P^^^  away  several  of  our  vacant  hours  in  tli 
iU  which  it  has  no  rej^rd  to?  i  Highest  entertainmenU,  but  should   alwirs  rin 

Several  paltry  scribbleni  and  declaimers  have  I  f"*™  \hem  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  ((owb  Ii 
done  roe  the  honor  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflec-  ■  them. 

lions  of  this  nature;  but,  notwithstanding  my'  ^^  ■*  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  thiiup  ■ 
name  has  U*en  sometimes  traduced  by  this  con- !  our  age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theater  sfeodi 
lemptible  tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided.^  ^  much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed, ni 
all  aninisdveniions  upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  ^  Httle  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  soai 
1  am  afraid  of  making  them  appi^ar  considerable  ^]^^^  ^^  other  we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restraiD  til 
b%  takinir  notice  of  them ;  for  they  are  like  tho^  licentiousness  of  the  theater,  and  make  it  cootd- 
impoiwptiblo  insects  which  are  discovered  by  the  .  ^"^^  >(**  assistance  to  the  advancement  of  monlityi 
■iicrvtsc«>iH*.  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  I  ^"^  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  matm 
obM'iTation  without  being  magnified.  .  »tand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut  out  froa  tUl 

Having  mentioned  those  few  s-ho  have  shown ;  "oble  diversion,  by  reason  of  tfaoae  abuses  ni 
themwhes  the  enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be  "  corruptions  that  accompany  it.     A  father  ii  -*^ 
wn  ungnut*ful  to  the  public  diu  I  not  at  the  same   ^rmid  that  his  daughter  should  be  ruined  by  i 
^=_'.   .^„.:<'..  »««.  .M«titii.)>i  til  f  !»«£<*  wiift   am   ;i^   entertainments  which  were  invented  for  the  ac 

nature.    Tkf     . 
writtCD  with     j 
Socrates  used  Ii 


u  i«  that  1  have  new  pointed'all  the!  *»»J.  on  this  hint,  made  the  following  i 
«.,luMilo.  They  have  Wn  generally  which  we  must  supnose  was  applied  to  soi 
■  o  iM>i«onM  who  huve  npjK'ared  serious  .  friend  of  his,  thai  had  been  accidentally 
.......m1     ,11  III  Ih'sI,  have  aimed  rather-  »t  »ouw  such  entertainment: 


■■,1 


„  .  . .  •  1  hi.tnttMo   ihnii  whni    is  vicious, 

r       ....      .^      vt  I    \   l«^xt>  t-iitlfnvori'd   to   make 

•  K^i   «•  n.M  III  Noiiie  measure 

•   .•!>  ill.  niiiiioinl  man  as  the 

\..  .\  ,•  1 1  1  lirtxo  iii>t  formed 

...  \.  ,   'VM.I  iiivlif<iiiii,  I  have 

I  ■  ^      I    «^ «»'.  II  lift)  Im«  put  to  a 

I.  1  ,    .       '    .  •-.  .•.,Ui  Oii>  imtlles  of 


I'  v 


«^' 


..f  y-'  •' 


Noiuicii  Joctwk*  diilr«  cum  Murrain  Flone, 

FvnUwque  luouii.  et  licvntUm  vulici. 

Cur  in  tbi>atrum,  Csto  Mverr.  veniiitit 

An  klco  Untum  venena,  ut  exlr««r-~l  Tfig.  X 

Why  dtwt  thoa  come,  great  ceiuor  of  thy  ags, 
Tu  M«  the  loof«  divenions  of  the  «tagv? 
With  awful  t-ount«nanc«.  and  brow  MTcre, 
What  in  the  nanur  uf  KwdneNi  do^t  thou  hen? 
8iNf  the  mixM  rmwd!  how  fciddy,  lewd,  and  raint 
IIUi>t  thou  oiime  in  but  to  go  out  ainin  ? 

An  accident  of  this  natun*  might  happen  onee 
in  an  age  among  the  Gn^eks  or  Romans,  out  thrj 
were  too  wi^  H  to  let  the  consuot  nigbtiV 

fiaUtEUinBM  k  m  natuie,  that  people  « 
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die  BKMt  tenae  and  rirtue  eould  not  be  at  it. 
WfaateTer  Ticea  are  represented  upon  the  stase» 
they  ought  *o  be  ao  marked  and  oraiided  bj  Uie 
poet,  aa  not  to  appear  eiUier  laudable  or  amiable  . 
m  the  peraon  who  ia  tainted  with  them.    But  if  | 
we  look  into  the  English  comedies  above-men-  j 
tioned,  we  would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a  ; 
^ite  contrary  maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  thoueh  , 
It  lield  good  upon  the  heathen  atura,  was  not  to  oe  | 
nnrdra  in  Cliristian  theaters.    There  is  another  : 
fiue,  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of  | 
antiquity,  and  which  these  modem  geniuses  have 
■o  r^ard  to,  and  that  waa,  never  to  choose  an 
inpvoper  subject  for  ridicule.    Now,  a  subject  is 
improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror 
■na  eommiaeration  rather  than  lauehter.    For  this 
MMOBt  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so  polite 
an  WiUior  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  violations 
#ff  the  marriage-bed.    The  falsehood  of  Uie  wife 
or  husband  mj  ^iven  occasion  to  noble  trage- 
4iea ;   but  a  Scipio  or  a  Lslius  would  not  have 
leoked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been  as 
proper  subjects  for  comedy.     On  the  eontrary, 
enckoldom  ia  the  basis  or  most  of  our  modem 
plays.    If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage, 
yau  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
A  husband  that  is  a  little  grave,  or  elderly,  gener- 
ally meets  with  the  same  fate.    Knights  and  baro- 
I,  country  'squires,  and  justices  of  the  quoram, 
B  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.    I  have 
poor  DogffeC  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities. 
In  alwrt,  our^n^lish  writers  are  as  frequenUy 
■Bveie  upon  this  innocent,  unhappy  creature,  com- 
■oaly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the 
aaeient  comic  writers  were  upon  an  eating  para- 
aitep  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time,  the  poet  so  contrives  matters 
ttiat  the  two  criminals  are  the  favorites  of  the 
aodienee.  We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them 
ftrough  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they 
■eet  with  proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humor 
when  they  m  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is. 
the  accomplished  gentleman  upon  the  English 
■lage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with  other 
sen'a  wives,  and  indiflvrent  to  his  own ;  as  tJie 
Aae  woman  is  generally  a  composition  of  spright- 
liueaa  and  falwhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
proeeeda  from  barrenness  of  invention,  deprave- 
tton  of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  I 
have  often  wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets  can- 
not frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a  fine  man 
who  is  not  a  whoremaster,  or  of  a  fine  woman  that 
la  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
mi  ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  those  corrupt  poets, 
voder  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have 
been  diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project  which 
haa  been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
■ly  acquaintance.  He  has  iMimposed.  it  seems, the 
history  of  a  younf?  fellow  who  has  taken  all  his 
notions  of  Uie  world  from  the  stage,  and  who  has 
directed  himself  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life 
ami  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of 
the  fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I  can 
prevail  upon  him  to  ^ive  me  a  copy  of  this  new- 
whioned  novel,  I  will  beAtow  on  it  a  place  in  my 
works,  and  question  not  but  it  may  have  as  good 
an  effect  upon  th«i  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had 
upon  romance 
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Umg  eserclw,  my  frieiid.  inureH  tho  mind: 
Awl  what,  Wtt  ouce  dlslik'U  wo  pleatilug  find. 


Taiaa  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a 
Uim  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  haar 


in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  "custom  la 
second  nature."  It  ia  indeed  able  to  form  the 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capac 
ities  altogether  different  from  those  he  waa  bom 
with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire, 
tells  us  of  an  idiot,  that  chancing  to  live  within 
the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always  amusing  himself 
with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the 
clock  struck,  me  clock  being  spoiled  by  some  acci- 
dent, the  idiot  continued  to  strike  and  count  the 
hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though  I 
dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  is  very 
certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extra- 
ordinary influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  ahall,  in  this  paper,  conaider  one  very  remark- 
able effect  which  custom  haa  upon  human  nature, 
and  which,  if  rightly  observed,  may  lead  us  into 
very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  uiall  here  take 
notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in 
making  everything  pleasant  to  us.  A  person 
who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took 
but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracta 
so  strong  an  inclination  towarait,  and  gives  him- 
self up  so  entirely  to  it,  that  it  seenu)  the  only  end 
of  his  being.  The  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  life 
will  g^row  upon  a  man  insenaibly,  as  he  is  conver- 
sant in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he  haa 
been  for  some  time  disused.  Nay,  a  man  may 
smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till  he  is  unable  to 
pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention 
now  our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or 
science,  rises  and  improves,  in  proportion  to  the 
application  which  we  oestow  upon  it.  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  length  an 
entertainment  Our  employments  are  changed 
into  our  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of 
those  actions  ^e  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn 
with  reluctancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she 
has  been  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  aa  were  at  first  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  cus- 
tom and  practice  become  pleaaant  Sir  francia 
Bacon  observes,  in  his  Natural  Philosophy,  that 
our  taate  is  never  pleased  better  than  with  those 
things  which  at  first  created  a  disgust  in  iL  He 
gives  particular  instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom  approves 
upon  the  first  taste,  but,  when  it  has  once  got  a 
relish  of  them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The 
mind  is  constituted  after  the  same  manner,  and  after 
having  habituated  herself  to  any  particuUr  exercise 
or  employment,  not  only  loses  ner  first  aversion 
toward  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and 
affection  for  it.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  this  age  has  produced,*  who  had  been 
trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity, 
assure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into 
several  rolls  and  records,  that  notwithstandinff 
such  an  employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and 
irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  plea- 
sure in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of 
Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I 
have  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes  things 
easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful;  and  thoug^n 
others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is 
possible  they  may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from 
It,  with  which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part 
of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  human 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities. 
In  the  fir8t  place,  I  would  have  no  man  discouragcKl 
with  that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  action,  in 

•  Dr.  aUsctan- 
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K  or  his  owD 
^^^«  i^a     1 1  mar  perhmpt  ht 
,i^  u  uoL  hi  first ;  but'  use  and  applicA- 
•tf*a*tii.i  mtda  it  nut  odIj  law  painful 
kUi^  uic  Vautifaciorj. 

a  Ufc  ^rvfitd  place,  I  would  reeomiDaid  To 
•vcy  lUR  ma:  aduiraUe  precept  which  Pjlhama* 
*  ^tttu  II  ifcart  g:i«'en  to  Lis  diaciples,  and  which 
•M  lUiuwiopber  must  have  drawn  the  obaerTatioo 

iu**H  «:lar«<d  upon.  Optimmm  vUm  ytnua  ela^ito. 
1^  f  a*i.fa3tf  jhcM<  juemmiunmum:  "Pitch  upon 
tLask  K>Q»e  of  life  which  is  the  moat  czeellent. 
«&a  rcftom  will  render  it  the  mont  delifl4itfuL" 
Bca  whose  circumstances  will  permit  tnem  to 
xifaciMie  their  own  way  of  life,  are  ineicusable  if 
-JrtT  do  not  pursue  that  which  their  judjjpDent 
lAila  them  is  the  most  laudable.  The  Toice  of 
naaon  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  wij 
ptesciit  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule  above-men- 
Uoned,  inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to 
ivaann,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to  com- 
pi  J  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach 
the  most  sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlook 
those  hardships  and  difficulties  which  are  apt  to 
discouraffe  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous 
life.  '*  The  gods,''  said  iiesiod,  have  placed  labor 
before  virtue ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and 
difficult,  but  irrows  more  smooth  and  easy  the 
further  you  advance  in  it."  The  man  who  pro- 
oeuds  in  it  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will,  in 
a  little  time,  find  that  '*  her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleaaantnesH,  and  that  all  her  patns  are  peace." 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further 
observe,  that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally 
•ecoraDanics  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habit- 
uated, out  with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart 
that  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure, 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this 
observation  which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of 
man,  to^  take  particular  care  when  we  are  once 
settled  in  a  rc^Iar  course  of  life,  how  we  too 
frequently  indulge  ourselves  in  any  of  the  most 
innocent  diversions  and  entertainments;  since  the 
mind  may  insensibly  fall  off  from  the  relish  of 
virtuous  actions,  and,  b^  degrees,  exchange  that 

Sleasuro  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its 
uty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  inferior  and 
unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
able property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted 
with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is  to 
show  how  absolutely  necessair  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
habit!)  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 

t)lea8ures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
leaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds 
which  arc  not  thus  qualifi(*d  for  it;  we  must,  in 
this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we 
would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tion, which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next. 
The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures, 
which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all 
eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  durinfi^  this  her 
preMnt  state  of  probation.  In  short,  neaven  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  onl^  as  the  reward,  but  as 
the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by 
long  custom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of 
lust  and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  and  aver- 
sion to  ovorything  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable, 
mxv  naturally  H<,>asonod  and  prepared  for  pain  and 
miiiery.  Their  tAirnicnts  have  alreailv  \aVm\  root  in 
UteiD ;  they  cannot  be  happy  "whf  ^  Uie 


\r.*tj.  nnleaa  we  maT  soppoie  tkat  PravideBe»wii 
.1  a' manner  create  Uiem  aiiew,Biidwork  aaundt 
JB  'Jut  rectification  of  their  facnltiaa.    Tbcj  mj. 
ix*6eed,  taMe  a  kind  of  maligDani  frfeamie  ia  thiM 
acioat  to  which  they  an  accMtemed,  wbik  ia 
tia»  hfe :  but  when  ther  are  removed  ttvm.  il 
-lioM  «biecu  which  are  £evB  apt  to  gnliff 
ih«T  will  naturally  become  their  own  torm 
aDi  cherish  ia  themaelvee  tboae  painful  habiti 
mind  which  ara  called,  in  Scripton  phnae, ''tht 
wonn  which  never  dies."    Thia  notion  of  Ymurn 
and  hell  is  so  very  conformable  to  tke  light  d 
uatnrp,  that  it  was  diacovered  bj  aevcrd  of  thi 
mort exalted  heathens.    It  haa  been  finely  iBfiMii 
by  many  eminent  divinee  of  the  last  en  as  ia 
panienlar  by  Archbishop  Tillotaon  and  Xk,  8h» 
lock :  bat  there  is  none  who  haa  raised  waA  ssUl 
specnlations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scott,  in  thefinthoik 
of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  fcol 
and  most  rational  schemes  d  diTinitr  thil  il 
written  in  onr  tongue,  oris  any  other.    That 
lent  author  has  shown  how  eveiy  paiticnlar  ~ 


and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nstus,  ■» 
dues  the  hesven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  ia  mm 
who  shall  hcreafler  practice  it;  as,  on  the  coBtnn'« 
how  every  custom  or  hsbit  of  viee  will  hs  tti 
natural  llell  of  him  in  whom  it  subairtSj    0 
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Thx  first  steps  toward  ill  are  Terj  earafcBv  to 
be  avoided,  for  men  iusrasibly  go  on  whea  lav 
sre  once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  livaly  » 
horrence  of  the  least  unworthineea.  Than  is  • 
certain  frivolous  falsehood  that  peonle  indslfl 
themselves  in,  which  ought  to  be  hsa  in  gmlv 
detestation  than  it  commonly  m«ets  with.  Wh4 
I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises'  made  on  somI 
and  indifferent  occasions,  such  as  parties  of  pkip 
sure,  entertainments,  and  sometimes  meetings  s^ 
of  curiosity,  in  men  of  like  faculties,  to  be  is  «iih 
other's  company.  There  are  roanj  causes  to  wkiA 
one  may  assien  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  8ipf4 
never  keeps  Uie  hour  he  haa  i^^pointed  to  eoaiels 
a  friend's  to  dinner;  but  he  is  an  insignifiesst  Al- 
low, who  does  it  out  of  vanitg^.  He  could  mWj 
he  knows,  make  anv  figure  in  company,  hut  h§ 
giving  a  little  distnroance  at  his  entr;^,  and  thei^ 
fore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  yoa  aw 
just  seated.  Be  takes  his  place  after  havisrdi^ 
composed  everybody,  and  desires  there  may  bens 
ceremony;  then  does  he  be^u  to  call  himself  tka 
saddest  fellow,  in  disappointing  so  many  pboi 
as  he  was  invited  to  elsewhere.  It  is  thefopll 
vanity  to  name  houses  of  better  cheer,  andtDa^ 
quaint  YOU  that  he  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinnet 
which  fie  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  dav.  The  Isit 
time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  nim,  he  ra 
imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have  been,  had 
he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it 
is  impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the  manners  of  sack 
a  wretch  as  obliges  all  whom  he  diaappointib 
though  his  circumstances  conatrain  then  to  bt 
civil  to  him.  But  there  are  those  thst  ev(«ry  oai 
would  be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  aamed^ 
testable  habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that  any 
one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set  of  people 
who  have  a  kindness  for  nim,  at  that  momeiA 
waiting  out  of  respect  to  him.  and  refusing  ti 
taste  their  food  or  conversation  with  the  otrooft 
impatience.  One  of  these  promisers  sometimes 
shall  make  his  excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  st 
late  thst  half  the  company  hsFe  only  to  IsbmbI 
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that  ihfsf  hmf  oeg^teted  BUtlMi  of  moment  to 
meet  him  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  The^  imme- 
diatelj  repent  of  the  Talue  tbej  had  for  him;  and 
aueh  treatment  repeated,  makea  company  never 
depend  upon  his  promise  any  more;  so  that  he 
often  comes  at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  Irhere  he  is* 
■ecretly  slighted  by  the  penons  with  whom  he 
aats,  and  cursed  by  the  senrants,  whose  dinner  is 
delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  master's  entertain- 
ment. It  is  wonderful  Uiat  men  goiltr  this  way 
could  never  have  obsenred,  that  tM  wnling  time, 
the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before 
dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of 
any  part  of  the  four-and-twen^  hours.  If  thcj 
did  think  at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon  their 

Eiilt,  in  lenfftheniiig  such  a  suspension  of  agreea- 
e  lift.  The  constant  offending  in  this  way  has, 
in  a  dacrse,  an  effect  upon  the  honesty  of  his 
mind  who  is  g[uilty  of  it,  as  common  swearing  is 
a  kind  of  habitual  perjunr.  It  mskes  the  sonl  in- 
attentiye  to  what  an  oath  is,  even  while*  It  utters 
it  at  the  lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator, 
while  he  was  makiijg  a  magnificent  speeoh  to  the 
people,  full  of  vain  promises :  **  Metuiiiks,"  said 
ne,  **  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes  upon  a  cypress 
tree;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and  beauty  imaginable 
in  ita  branches,  leaves,  and  height;  but,  luasl  it 
bears  no  fruit" 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised  by  im- 
pertinent promisers  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence, 
evau  after  failures,  is  so  great,  that  they  subsist 
by  still  promising  on.  I  have  heretofore  dis- 
coursed of  Uie  insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and 
Iha  castle-builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill- 
deaigning  men  (thoush  they  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  frivolously  mlse  ones),  but  persons  who 
ftUI  into  that  way  purely  to  recommena  themselves 
by  their  viyicities;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heed- 
leas  promisers,  though  in  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances, psss  with  BO  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man 
riiould  take  a  resolution  to  pay  only  sums  above  a 
bandred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with  different 
people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how  long  can  we 
auppose  he  will  keep  his  credit?  This  roan  will 
as  long  support  his  good  name  in  bnsiness,  as  he 
irill  in  conversation,  who  without  difiSculty  makes 
assignations  which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he 
keeps  or  not. 

1  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I 
haye  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  yery  great 
criminal  myself.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  all 
other  my  friends  who  are  scrupulous  to  promisee 
of  the  meanest  consideration  imaginable,  from  a 
habit  of  virtue  that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me 
with  it.  I  take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime, 
and  more  particulsrly  for  the  greatest  I  ever  com- 
mitted of  the  sort,  tnat  when  as  agreeable  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  eyer  were  got 
together,  and  I  forsooth,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of 
the  party  with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  I 
was,  mistook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  the 
night  followingr.    I  wish  every  fool  who  is  negli- 

fent  in  this  kind  may  have  as  great  a  loss  as  I 
ad  in  this;  for  the  same  company  will  never  meet 
more,  but  are  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  left  under  the  compunction  that 
I  deserve,  in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called 
%trifier. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  aeeonnted  for, 
when  desirable  peop>  sre  f«nrful  of  ap|>earinff 

Eeclse  and  reserved  oy  denims;  hut  thejr  will  find 
e  apprehension  of  that  imputation  will  betray 
them  into  a  childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make 
them  promise  all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of 
them.  This  lc«ds  such  soft  creatures  into  the 
misfoitnne  of  seeming  to  return  overtures  of  irood- 
will  with  ingratitude.     The  firet  steps  in  the 


breach  of  a  man'a  integrity  are  mneh  mora  im 
portant  than  men  are  aware  of.  The  man  who 
soruples  not  breaking  his  word  in  little  things, 
would  not  suffer  in  his  own  conscience  so  great 
pain  for  failures  of  consequence,  as  he  who  thinks 
every  little  oflSrase  against  truth  and  justice  a  dis- 
paragement. We  should  not  make  anything  we 
ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  wocdd 
be  sure  of  our  integrity.  * 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  triyial  sort, 
thouffh  not  in  relation  to  assignations,  that  ex- 
posed a  man  to  a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will 
Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were  chamber- fellows  in  the 
Inner  Temple  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
one  night  aat  in  the  pit  togetner  at  a  comedy, 
where  they  both  observed  and  liked  the  same 
young  woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindness  for 
ner  entarad  both  hearts  deeper  then  they  imarinod. 
Stint  had  a  ^ood  faculty  at  writing  lettere  of  loye, 
and  made  his  addresses  privately  that  way;  while 
Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  money 
and  her  waiting-maid.  The  lady  gave  them  bota 
encouragement,  receivinff  Trap  into  the  utmost 
favor,  and  answering  at  the  same  time  Stint's  let- 
ten,  and  giving  him  appointments  at  third  places. 
Trap  beean  to  suspect  the  epistolair  correspon- 
dence ot  his  friend,  and  discovered  also  Uiat  Stint 
opened  all  his  lettere  which  came  to  Uieir  common 
lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his  own  assignationa. 
After  much  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Trap  came 
to  a  resolution  which  he  thought  would  bresk  off 
their  commerve  with  one  another  without  any 
hazardous  explanation.  He  therefore  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  a  feigned  hand  to  Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple.  Stint,  according  to  custom,  seised 
and  opeuea  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  tJie  inside  directed  to  himself,  wnen  witfi 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  he  read  as  follows  > 

"You  have  gained  a  8lig|ht  satisfaction  attiba 
expense  of  doinff  a  yery  heinous  crime.  At  the 
price  of  a  faithful  friend  you  have  obtained  an 
inconstant  mistress.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I 
have  thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell 
you  you  are  a  base  fellow,  by  a  means  which  doea 
not  expose  you  to  the  athiont  except  you  deserve 
it  I  know.  Sir,  as  criminal  as  you  are,  you  have 
still  shame  enough  to  avenge  yourself  sgainst  the 
hardiness  of  any  one  that  should  publicly  tell  yon 
of  it.  1,  therdfore,  who  have  received  so  many 
secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  take  satisfaction  with 
safety  to  myself.  I  call  you  base,  and  you  moat 
bear  it,  or  acknowledge  it;  I  triumph  over  you  that 
yon  cannot  come  at  me;  nor  do  I  think  it  dishon- 
orable to  come  in  armor  to  assault  him,  who  was 
in  ambuscade  when  he  wounded  me. 

"  What  need  more  be  said  to  conyince  you  of 
being  guilty  of  the  basest  practioe  imsffinable, 
than  that  it  is  such  as  has  made  you  liable  to  be 
treated  after  this  manner,  while  you  yourself  can- 
not in  your  own  conscience  but  allow  the  justice 
of  the  upbraidings  of 

"  Tour  injured  friend, 

T.  "  Kalfb  TmAF." 
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Whett  I  reflect  upon  my  Isbors  for  the  pnbUe, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of 
which  I  profess  myself  a  fnend  and  guardian,  ia 
sometimes  treated  wiih  severity;  thatl«.  there  are 
in  my  writings  msny  descriptions  giy***  **f  ill 
persons,  and  not  yet  any  direct  encomi<i«^  ti^%A& 
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OD  those  who  are  rood.  When  I  was  conTineed 
of  thift  error,  I  could  not  but  immediateljjr  call  to 
mind  teveral  uf  the  fair  aex  of  my  acquaiutance, 
whose  characterH  defterre  to  be  traosinitted  to  pos- 
terity ID  writinics  which  will  luoe  ouiliTc  mine. 
But  1  do  not  thiiik  that  a  reason  why  I  should  not 
gire  them  their  place  io  my  diurnal  as  loos  as  it 
will  last.  For  tne  service  therefore  of  my  &niale 
readers,  I  shall  bin  A*:  out  some  characters  of 
maids,  wires  and  widows,  which  deserve  the  im- 
itation of  the  sex.  She  who  shall  lead  this  small 
illastrious  number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable 
Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  paru  of  her 
eharacter,  it  is  neressary  to  pnrface,  that  she  is  the 
oulr  child  of  a  decrepid  father,  whose  life  is  bound 
ap  in  hers.  This  eeutlemau  has  used  Fidelia  from 
her  cradle  with  all  the  tenderness  imag^inable,  and 
has  viewed  her  growing  perfections  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent,  that  soon  thought  her  accom- 
plished above  the  children  of  all  other  men.  but 
never  thought  she  was  cume  to  the  utmost  improve- 
ment of  which  she  herself  was  capable.  This 
fondness  hsN  had  very  happy  effects  upon  his  own 
happinefw;  for  she  reads,  she  dances,  she  sings, 
uses  hor  npinet  and  lute  to  the  utmost  perfection  ; 
and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  excellencies  is  to 
divert  the  old  man  in  his  easv  chair,  when  he  is 
out  of  the  paugH  of  a  chronical  distemper.  Fidelia 
ii  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age;  but 
the  application  of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time 
of  lihp.  hor  quick  sonse'of  all  that  is  truly  gallant 
and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, aiv  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  side  of  her 
cood  old  father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  afK.*ction  so  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a 
father  to  a  daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with 
and  without  ivirartl  to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our 
wi\e«  ther^'  is  dc^sire,  to  our  sons  there  is  ambition; 
but  in  ihsi  lo  our  dan i^h tors  there  is  something 
which  thon'  arc  no  wo^(^^  to  exprens.  Her  life  is 
d«t»i|EO«^l  wholly  domestic,  and  she  is  so  ready  a 
tf^ieiid  and  ooiitpanion,  that  everything  that  panses 
aUmiI  a  iiimii  i?t  {uvHuiipanitHl  with  the  idea  of  her 
INt^nriKv  Mrr  *ex  also  is  naturally  so  much  ex- 
isuH^  U»  h.iisnl.  Uith  SN  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
{h«C  ihi'n*  IS  iHThapH  a  new  cause  of  fondness 
arising  from  tli.it  consideiRtion  also.  None  but 
ftuhers  ran  have  a  true  stmse  of  these  sort  of 
pleasun*s  anil  M^nsations;  but  niv  familiarity  with 
the  father  of  Fidelia  makiHi  me  fet  drop  the  words 
which  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  observe  upon 
his  tendernoKH  tow  aril  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  as 
aecttmplislu'd  as  she  is.  with  all  ner  beauty,  wit, 
air.  and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and 
ai  lend  A  lice  upon  her  father.  How  have  I  been 
cIisiiiiihI  to  MV  one  of  the  most  beauteous  women 
the  Hui«  htii«  pr\Hluc(*<l.  on  her  knei'S,  helping  on 
an  nUl  iiKiit'i*  KJipiHT  !  Her  filial  regard  to  hiin  is 
>A  hdl  hhe  iiinkei«  her  diversion,  her  uuKiness,  and 
ht  I  ^Kii  \  \V  hen  hlie  won  it^ked  by  a  friend  of  her 
dii'ia-M-d  iiinilu'i'.  Ill  ndiiiit  of  the  ODurtship  of  her 
b\iit.  <ihr.  HitiiWeitsi  ihiil  she  had  a  g^vnl  respect  and  | 
^lAltludf  III  hri  iiH  the  tixerture  in  lH*half  of  one 
Svi  ititit  In  hi  I.  hill  thai  tluriiii;  Iut  father  8  life  hiie 
^koulil  .uliiiii  mill  hri  heart  lit)  value  for  anything 
that  >li\iul\l  iiilriieie  Willi  her  endeavor  to  make  j 
\ui*  leiuiiiut  ol  lih'  ah  hiipp\  aiui  easy  as  could  be 
ex^Ki'led  lu  hin  iiu-uiiistaiuVN  The  Indy  adiiion- 
icihi-ii  hi-i  ut  the  prime  ut  life  with  a  sniife;  which 
Kulilia  aitiweivd  with  a  I'laiikiiesH  that  always  at- 
tihiU  iiiitVi^iuil  \iilue  :  "  It  is  true,  Madam,  there 
uie  to  Ih-  suie  \i-i\  (•leal  Katihfaetiuns  to  be  ex- 
ptvUil  Hi  lhi<  inuiiiu'uv  ol'  a  n»"  '  *  ^uir,  Avhom 
ojie  li'iuitiU  Uivva;  but  1  lir-  sfaclion 
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man's  pains,  whote  welfaie  dtpends  unm  mj 
assiduity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  eiclude  tht 
loose  gratifications  of  passion  for  the  solid  rrfl» 
tinns  of  duty.  I  know  not  whether  any  iDs&*fe 
wife  would  t>e  allowed,  and  (what  I  suU  Don 
fear)  I  know  not  whether  I,  a  wife,  sboaldbi 
willing  to  be  as  officious  as  I  am  at  preseiiiboil 
my  parent."  The  happy  father  has  her  dech» 
tion  that  she  will  oot  marry  during  his  life,  nl 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not  umif 
to  her.  Were  one  to  paiot  filial  afiectioa  iaii 
utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have  a  more  litd^ 
idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  scrviij  k 
father  at  his  hours  of  riaiDff,  meals,  and  naL 

When  the  ^neral  crowa  of  female  jwik  ■ 
consulting  their  glaases,  preparing  for  faallt,  iMfr 
blies,  or  plays ;  for  a  young  lady  who  cnU  hi 
regarded  among  the  loremoat  in  tho«  plM^ 
eiuier  for  her  person,  wit,  fortune  or  eoBvofr 
tion,  and  yet  contemn  all  these  entertainnialhli 
sweeten  the  heavy  hoars  of  a  decrepid  pareBt,iif 
resignation  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  perfom  Ai 
I  duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  kri^ 
nor  does  she  neglect  her  person,  because  9f  ktf 
attendance  on  him,  when  ne  is  too  ill  to  itM 
company,  to  whom  she  may  make  an  appmiani 
Fideha,  who  gives  him  up  her  Touui,d<Miii 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  ada  to  it  thiipd* 
in^  of  her  dress.  Her  care  and  ezactnesiiilff 
habit  convinces  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  ktf 
mind;  and  she  has  of  aU  women  the  best  f 


tion  for  affecting  the  praiae  of  a  — *«n»ng  b^ 
gence.  What  adds  to  the  eniertainmcat  sf  M 
food  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  moit  fld 
fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  bj  epistdaiy  lomb 
reads  over  the  aceounu  of  her  conquests,  jdm 
on  her  spinet  the  eayest  aira  (and,  whUe  ■ill 
doing  BO,  you  would  think  her  formed  oaly  Iff 
gallantry)  to  intimate  to  him  the  pleMORidi 
despises  for  his  sake. 

Ihose  who  think  themselvea  the  pattoMtf 
good-brcedinp^  and  gallantry  would  be  astoaiAri 
to  hear  that,  in  those  intervala  when  the  oU  I* 
tleinan  is  at  ease,  and  can  bear  company,  aM, 
are  at  his  house,  in  the  most  regular  order,  a 
blies  of  people  of  the  higheat  merit;  when 
is  conversation  without  mention  of  the  fulti  d 
the  absent,  benevolence  between  men  and  woMi 
without  passion,  and  the  higheat  subjects  oimfh 
rality  treated  of  as  natural  and  accadeatal  St 
course;  all  of  which  is  owins  to  the  geoioiif 
Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  father's  wiy  tt 
another  world  easy,  and  heraelf  capable  of  ba^f 
an  honor  to  his  name  in  thia. 

**  Ma.  SracTAToa, 

"I  was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-ganlci, ii 
hopes  to  have  seen  your  short  face ;  but  not  benf 
so  fortunate,  I  must  tell  you  by  way  of  ktts^ 
that  there  is  a  mystery  ainoii|^  the  gladiators  vUtb 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetratioo.  F«i; 
Iwing  ill  a  box  at  an  alehouse  near  the  renovMi 
seat  of  honor  above-mentioned,  I  overheard  t*i 
masters  of  the  science  agreeing  to  quarrel  os^ 
next  opportunity.  This  was  to  happen  is  th> 
company  of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  nasket-kilBk 
who  were  to  meet  that  evening.  Whentkiiva 
settled,  one  asked  the  other,  '  Will  you  girtcaV 
or  receive?'  The  other  answered.  'RtceiTe.'  1* 
was  replied,  'Are  you  a  passionate  many  ''*» 
pntvided  you  cut  no  more,  nor  no  deeper  tbo** 
agree.'  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  tM 
wiih  this,  that  the  people  may  not  pay  tttf 
money  for  fighting,  and  b(>  cheated. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 
"ScAaaAaDRivr." 
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And  tiMB  fat  Tirtue  faUow,  If  ih*  wilL— Pon. 
"lift.  Spbctatob, 

**  All  meD,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
■ne  common  thinr,  monej;  and  it  is  to  her  we 
W0  tlie  politician,  tne  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
Mj,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we 
■IB  baholden  for  our  Spectator.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
Skat  eould  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  should 
■IB  BBoncT  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and 
■orioff  cnaraeters  than  self  preservation;  for  who 
MB  nfleet  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail  in  a 
loaMU  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrific- 
tlwir  quiet  to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the 
iGtem  of  self-preservation  (which  were,  doubt- 
oriffinally  the  brightest)  are  sullied,  if  not 
vltolly  defaced;  and  that  those  of  money  (which 
ift  irat  was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security) 
■«  of  late  ao  brightened,  that  the  characters  of  self- 
ation,  like  a  less  li^ht  set  by  a  neater,  are 
almost  imperceptiLle?  Thus  has  money 
the  upper  hand  of  wnat  all  mankind  formerly 
asht  most  dear,  vis:  security;  and  I  wish  1 
bola  say  she  had  here  put  a  stop  to  her  victories: 

fe■laB  1  common  honesty  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
18  the  way  scholastic  men  talk  of  the  greatest 
|BDd  in  the  world;  but  I,  a  tradesman,  shall  give 
pbn  another  account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain 
pnmtive  of  my  own  life.  I  think  it  proper  in 
pB  first  place,  to  acauaint  my  readers,  tnat  since 
i^  Betting  ont  in  the  world,  which  was  in  the 
1660, 1  never  wanted  money:  having  begun 
an  indifferent  good  stock  in  the  tobacco- 
,to  which  I  was  bred;  and  by  the  continual 
laes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my 
vors  with,  am  at  last  arrived  at  what  they 
i  plum.*  To  uphold  my  discourse  in  the 
r  of  your  wits  or  philosophers,  by  speaking 
hM  things,  or  drawing  inferences  as  they  pretend, 
tarn  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  account  it  vain; 
pring  never  found  anything  in  the  writings  of 
Mb  men,  that  did  not  savor  more  of  the  inven- 
iaa  of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation, 
ban  of  Bound  judgment  or  profitable  ouservation. 
vill  mdily  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  what 
10  witB  call  natural  in  their  talk;  which  is  the 
iBBOBt  those  curious  authors  can  assume  to  thero- 
l|v«s,  and  is,  indeed,  all  they  endeavor  at,  for 
wjr  are  but  lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  1 
imj,  IB  natural?  That  which  is  pleasing  and 
my.  And  what  are  pleasing  and  easy  T  Forsooth 
BW  thought,  or  conceit,  dressed  up  in  smooth 
int  language,  to  make  you  smile  and  wag  your 
d,  as  Iwiuff  what  you  never  imagined  before, 
Bd  jet  wonder  why  you  had  not;  mere  frothy 
■fOBeiDents,  fit  only  for  boys  or  silly  women  to 
B  canght  with ! 

"  It  IS  not  my  present  intention  to  instruct  my 
■fdcrs  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches;  that 
mj  be  the  work  of  another  ensay;  but  to  exhibit 
M  real  and  solid  advantages  I  have  found  by 
laoi  in  my  long  and  manifold  experience;  nor 
Bt  all  (he  advantages  of  so  worthy  and  valuable 
U«uing,  (for  who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the 
Mufurts  of  bein^  warm  or  living  at  ease,  and  that 
owar  and  pre-eminence  are  their  inseparable 
ttandanta?)  out  only  to  instance  the  groat  supports 
icyallbrd  us  under  the  scverent  calamities  and  mis- 
■toties;  to  show  that  the  love  of  them  is  a  special 
Btidote  Bfcainst  immorality  and  vice;  and  that 
does  likewise  naturally  dispose  men  to 


idl 


actions  of  piety  and  devotion.  All  which  I  can 
make  out  by  my  own  exnerience,  who  think  my- 
self no  ways  particular  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature  than  generally  other 
men  are. 

"  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness  *  was,  I 
lost  by  it  nay  wife  and  two  children,  which  werB 
all  Dpy  stock.  Probabljr  I  might  have  had  more, 
considering  I  was  married  between  four  and  five 
years;  but  finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I 
was  careful,  as  having  then  little  above  a  brace  of 
thousand  pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade  and  main- 
tain a  family  with.  I  loved  them  as  usually  men 
do  their  wives  and  children,  and  therefore  could 
not  resist  the  first  impulses  of  nature  on  bo 
wounding  a  loss;  but  I  quickly  roused  myself, 
and  found  means  to  alleviate,  and  at  last  con- 
quer, my  affliction,  by  reflecting  how  that  she 
and  her  children  had  been  no  great  expense  to 
me;  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still  left; 
that  my  charge  beine  reduced  to  myself,  a  jour- 
neyman, and  a  maid,  I  might  live  far  cheaper 
than  before;  and  that  being  now  a  childless  wi- 
'  dower,  I  might  perhaps,  marry  a  no  less  deserving 
woman,  and  witn  a  much  better  fortune  than  ahe 
brought,  which  was  but  80<M.  And  to  convince 
my  readers  that  such  considerations  as  these  wera 
proper  and  apt  to  produce  such  an  effect,  I  remem- 
ber it  was  the  constant  observation  at  that  deplor- 
'able  time  when  so  many  hundreds  were  swept 
away  daily,  that  the  rich  ever  bore  the  losa  of 
their  families  and  relations  far  better  than  the 
poor:  the  latter,  having  litUe  or  nothing  before- 
hand, and  living  from  nand  to  mouth,  placed  the 
whole  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  their  lives  in 
their  wives  and  children,  and  were  therefore,  in- 
consolable. 

"The  following  year  happened  the  fire;  at 
which  time,  by  good  providence,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to^  have  converted  the  g^reatest  part  of  my 
effects  into  ready  money,  on  the  prospect  of  an 
extraordinary  advantage  which  I  was  preparing 
to  lay  hold  on.  This  calamity  was  very  terrible 
and  astonishing,  the  fury  of  the  flames  being  such, 
that  whole  streets,  at  several  distant  places,  were 
destroyed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  (aa 
it  is  well  known)  almost  all  our  citisens  were 
burnt  out  of  what  they  had.  But  what  did  I  then 
do?  I  did  not  stand  gazine  on  the  ruins  of  our 
noble  metropolis;  I  did  not  uiake  my  head,  wring 
my  hands,  sigh,  and  shed  tears;  I  considered  with 


A— twog*msdbywnnmnrrtol  peopfa,  to nlfniiy  lOO/XML 


wonderful  pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the 
goods  that  were  saved  out  of  the  fire.  In  short, 
with  about  2000/.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  aa 
much  tobacco  as  raised  my  estate  to  the  value  of 
10,0002.  I  then  '  looked  on  the  ashes  of  our  city, 
and  the  misery  of  its  late  inhabitants,  as  an  ^eet 
of  the  just  wrath  and  indignation  of  heaven  to- 
ward a  sinful  and  perverse  people.' 

"After  this  I  married  again:  and  that  wife 
dying  I  took  another:  but  \xAh  proved  to  be  idle 
baggages:  the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague 
and  vexation  by  her  extravagances,  and  I  became 
one  of  the  by-words  of  the  city.  I  knew  it  would 
be  to  no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb 
the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  women,  which  flr 
out  the  more  for  being  restrained;  but  what  1 
could.  I  did;  I  watched  her  narrowly,  and  bj 
good  luck  found  her  in  the  embraces  (for  which  1  had 
two  witnesses  with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spark  of  the 
court-end  of  the  town;  of  whom  I  recovered  15,0001. 
which  made  me  amends  for  what  she  had  idly 
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luderuil,  and  put  a  silence  to  alt  my  neiglibon.  ,  Mnufbl/  declined  a*  »gt,  vhult  U  dull  and  nfr 


^a^ofuG" 


delicacies  uud  hii;h  diet 


the  puulterer'B,  finhinoii^r'a.  and  g\ 
■mounted  in  the  taid  Lwii  jean  to 
•ie1it/-iiiz  pounds  four  Hhillings  ai 
buTpennj.    The  fine  apparet.bracelel; 


me  hundred 
J  five  pence 
,lock(!U,and 
e  best  calcu- 


AfU^r  thin  I  ruBolved  in  .  ._ 
tnarrj'  man.  and  fuund  I  lind  bern  a  uainer  bj  mj 
Barnages,  and  the  dama^  granted  me  for  the 
sbuiioi  of  my  bed  (all  chur^fvii  deducted),  eight 
tlMuwiid  thrue  hundred  paundg  within  a  trifle. 

"  I  cnnie  nov  to  shuw  the  good  eSuct»  of  the 
love  or  TDoney  on  the  lirea  of  men,  toward  render- 
ing them  haiiBBt,  aober.  and  religioun.  When  1 
WM  a  young  man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best 
of  raj  wit4,  Hud  arerreached  a  country  cbap  in  a 
parcel  of  uaBnund  gaods:  tii  whom,  upon  hii  up- 
braiding, and  threatening  to  eiposv  me  Tor  jt,  1 
IMurued  the  equivatenl    ''  '  '     ' 


"  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  lore  of 
money  prevents  all  immoralilj  Bod  vice;  »hich, 
if  yau  will  not  allow,  you  muat,  that  the  punuit 
i>f  it  obliges  men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  at  they 
would  foUow  if  they  were  really  virtuoui;  whick 
ia  all  I  have  to  aay  at  preavnt,  only  recuromi'Dd- 
ing  to  you,  that  you  would  think  of  it. and  liua 
rouiy  wit  into  ready  money  aa  faM  aa  jou  can.  I 
conclude,  "  Your  Servant, 


,    inj  upon  h      , 
Cood  ndriu',  wherein  he  clearly  demon atrali-J  the  i  appeal 
KiUy  of  Hudi  oniflce*,  which  can  never  end  but  in  |  libel- 
■hame,  and  tlie  ruin  of  all  corrua|iondence.  I  nev 
■ft«r  tranagicaned.     Can   rour  courtier 
bribes,  or  your  lawyer*         ,    , 
practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  intermeddli 
worldly  affairs,  boast  of  making  but  one  ulip  in 
their  lives,  and  of  such  a  tlioronyh  and  lasting 
leformationT    Since  my  coming  into  tlie  world  I 
do  not  remember  1  wbh  ever  overtaken  iti  drink, 
•ave  nine  tirae*,  once  at  the  christening;  of  my 
flntt  child,  thrice  at  our  city  feastn,  and  fire  tinwH 
«t  driving  of  bargains.    Hv  reforniMion   I  can 
attribute  to  nothing  so  mnch  ait  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  money,  for  I  found  myself  to  be  extrava- 
gant Id  tny  drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and 
■uJra  rash  bargainH.     Aa  For  women,  I  uever  knew 
kny  except  my  wive*:  for  mv  reader  must  know, 
•nd  it  ia  what  wc  may  confide  in  as  an  eieelleiit 
recipe,  that  the  love  of  business  and  niuiicy  is 
the  greatest  mortifier  of  inordinate  dcsirus  iiuogi 


ng**  thtough  print*  U 


TsKai  is  nothing  ao  scandalous  to  a  goven- 
cnt,  and  detestable  iu  the  eyi»  of  all  eomI  meo, 
defamatory  papera  and  pamphleta;  but  at  thi 
me  time  there  is  nothing  aa  diOicult  to  tame  u 
ithor.  An  angry  writer  who  canaal 
rint,  naturally  rents  hia  spleen  ia 
impoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  navi 
fable,  seeing  all  her  wriiiklea  repreMnted  ii 


who  lake  [  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon    the  ground  ii 
phyajcians    in    their  la  passion. and  oroke  it  into  a  thousand  pieee«;  bat 


lering  herself  in  the  following  aoliloqur.    "  WlM 

.ve  I  cut  by  this  revengeful  blowol  minet   I 

ve  oidy  multiplied   ray  dcfoTmity.  and  sea  ■ 

faces,  where  before  I  aaw  but  dim.' 

1    proposed   to  oblige  every  perHU 

txHik.  iir  a  paper,  to  swear  hioidt 

the  author  ol  it,  and  enter  down  in  ■  public  i*- 

gisler  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  aappreMtd 
all  printed  scandal,  which  generally  appeanuiMkc 
borrowt-d  names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  ii 
lo  be  feared  that  mitb  an  expedient  would  iHi 
only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  woulil 
nously,  and  Toot  up  the  cr 


kblc,  aa  employing  ^e  mind  continually  in  the  tares  tu^Pther.  Nut  to  mention  soroe  of  the  anA 
Ciareful  oversight  of  what  one  bos,  iu  tue  eagiT  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  hare  prxtriri 
qaest  after  more,  in  looking  after  the  negliin-nccs  \  frum  anonymous  author^,  who  have  made  it  l^' 


lonymous 
ineriL  lo  convey  to  us  so  great  a  charity  in  swrt: 
■here  are  few  works  of  geriiuj  that  come  o'ilK 
first  with  the  author's  naina.  The  writ«  g!» 
rally  makcH  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  befort  t 
owns  them;  and,  1  believo,  very  fi-w,  whn  in 
capable  of  writing,  would  »«t  pen  tu  paper,  if  lir- 
knew  beforuhnni]  that  they  muat  not  pi;l>Ii« 
their  productii>n5  but  on  Kuch  condition*.  Fr 
my  own  pan,  I  must  declare,  tlie  pawn  I  t> 
--■    the    public    -~    '■'■    '-^~    '---    -'  • 


.    1  looking  after  the  nn;ligv 
d  deceits  of  eervanu,  in  the  due  entering 
atating  of  accounts,  in  hunting  aftiT  chaps,  and 
In  the  exact  knuwledgc  of  tlic  state  of  markctH; 
which  things  whoever  thoroughly  attends  tu,  will 
Bnd  enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts 
OD  Kvery  moment  of  the  day;  so  tliat  1  cannot 
call  to  mind,  that  in  nil  the  time  I  was  a  bus- 
band,  whieli.  off  and  on,  was  obuut  twelve  year,i. 
I  ever  once  thought  of  niy  wives.bnt  in  bed.     And. 
lastly,  for  relif-iun.  I  have  ever  be 
ehurchraan,  both  forenoons    and    aflernooni . 
Sundays,  never  furir<-ttiiiK  lo  bo  Ihatikfnl  for  any 

SHnoTHiivniitaget  hud  badlhalday;  andonSatur- 
iy  nighti,  unun  costing  up  my  arconnts,  I  always 
DFBS  grateful  lor  the  sum  of  my  week's  profits,  and 
at  Christmas  fur  that  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  my  devotion  has  not  been  the  most 

ferreut:  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  lo  .... 

the  evenness  and  aedatencKS  of  my  temjier,  which  of  a  ministry  who  have  inflicted  an  e 
never  would  admit  of  any  iiiipetnusitK-s  of  any  |  punishment  on  an  author  that  has  •uppurti- 
■ort:  aud  I  can  remember  that  in  my  youth  and  jcause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  tn-a:i-I 
prime  of  manhood,  when  my  blood  ran  brisker,  1  i  a  moxt  cruel  manner  the  nainei  of  tbose  whj  ii 
took  gieater  pleasure  in  religious  exerciser  tlian  al .  been  looked  upon  as  their  rirala  and  anta^'i''^^ 


shall   Uit   no 
concealed. 

That  which 
strain  these  so 
hot  all   eidet 
every  dirty   sc 
names,  whose  i 

longer   than  while    the  authjT  ;* 

nak«.  it  particularly  difficul;  :■"■ 
»  of  calumny   and  dvfamati^ r. ^ 

are  equally  gtiiliy  of  it.  anJ  ■>S 
ibbler  is  countenanced  by  lL■^f 

ntereata  he  propagates  hy  sufli  '-j 

Ihcir  diipleUDTB  npon  one  of  tlioie  infinioui 
wrilera,  who  mskea  nil  court  to  (Jiem  by  teariaj 

to  pieces  the  reputatioD  at  ■  competitor,  we  shoii!( 
qiiiclilj  Me  an  eod  put  to  this  race  of  Terinin  tha 
are  a  scandal  to  govcrtitoetit,  and  a  rn>roach  li 
human  nature.  Such  a  proccedin);  would  make  a 
minialcr  of  state  ihiae  in  hintory,  and  would  fill 
all  mankind  with  «  just  abhorrence  of  person* 
who  Bhould  treat,  him  unwortbilj,  and  etoploj 
againtt  him  thoae  arma  which  he  scorned  to  make 
use  of  i^nst  bia  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  a» 
to  imagiue  what  I  have  here  said  i>  epoken  with 
respect  to  anj  paity  or  faction.  Every  one  who 
haa  iu  him  the  wntinientt  either  of  a  ChriMian  or, 
gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  offended  al  this 
wicked  and  un|;eneToui  practice,  which  is  lo 
much  in  use  among  ux  at  present.  thRt  it  is  become 
a  kind  of  nationd  crime,  and  distingoishea  us 
from  all  the  goretnmenta  that  lie  about  us.  I 
cannot  but  look  npoti  the  fiiieiit  Btrol[e<(  of  aattre 
which  are  aimed  al  particular  persons,  snd  which 
are  supportwl  even  with  the  appearancea  of  truth, 
Ii>  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  tnind,  and  highly  cri- 
Ininol  in  thpnisclvcs.  Infamy,  like  other  punith- 
ments.  is  under  the  direction  and  distribution  of 
llie  mnjfiatrate,  and  nut  of  any  private  perron. 
Accordingly  we  lenm,  from  a  fragment  of  Cicero, 
tliat  ihuiigh  there  were  very  few  capital  punixh- 
menlii  in  ihe  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon. 
which  t'Hik  avay  the  good  name  of  another,  was 
to  be  punii-hud  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from 
heiDgnur  caw.  Our  satire  ia  nothing  but  ribaldry, 
and  Billingsgate.  Scurrility  paxsi-s  for  wit;  and 
be  wlio  can  call  names  in  the  gri'ateat  variety  of 
phraseH.  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewdest 
pon.  B;  thin  means  the  honor  of  families  is 
mined,  the  highoHt  pcistH  and  greatest  titles  are 
rendered  clieap  and  vile  in  thf  si^ht  of  the  people, 
the  nublcxt  virtues  and  most  exalted  part^  ex. 
posed  lo  ihe  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the 
tgnorant.    Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing 

part  in  ihe  vorld  when  our  present  heats  and 
animoHitiei  are  forgot, — should.  I  say.  such  a  cjne 
form  lo  himself  n  nntioii  of  tbe  greatest  men  of  nil 
sides  in  tbe  Ilritisli  nation,  whn  are  now  livinc;, 
from  the  cliaracU-rs  which  nre  given  them  in  some 
or  othir  uf  ihoxe  abominable  vritingH  which  on 
daily  published  among  us.  what  a  nation  of  mon- 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subvcr- 
•ion  of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us.  it  dc- 
•frves  the  ulrnust  detestation  and  diuourogemcct 
of  all  who  liare  either  the  love  of  their  country  or 
the  honor  of  their  religion  at  hearL  I  would 
thtfefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  nonaidcra- 
lion  of  those  who  deal  in  these  pcriiiciuus  arts  of 
writing,  and  of  (hoxe  who  take  plewurc  in  tlie 
rewliiig  of  llii-m.  As  for  tlie  first,  I  have  spoken 
of  thciu  in  fiirmer  papers,  and  have  not  stuck  to 
rank  them  with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Ever; 
butiest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good 
name  as  upon  life  itself;  atid  I  cannot  but  think 
tlial  thow  «'ho  privily  assault  the  one,  would  de- 
ftroj  tbe  oilier,  might  they  do  it  with  the  same 
•ecrecT  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  plea^un  in  the  reading 
and  dispersing  of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am 
afraid  they  fall  very  liule  «hort  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Srat  composers.  By  a  lav  of  the  Emperors  Va- 
leiitinian  and  Valens,  it  was  made  deaOi  for  any 
prnioti  not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but.  if  he  met 
with  one  by  cluncc,  not  (o  tear  or  bum  it.  Bot 
because  I  would  doI  be  thought  sin^ar  in  ray 
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man  of  gteat  freedom  of  thought  u  well  aa  of 
'-'■-  ' Ingandj-" 


„      .  .  'bo  disnenn  • 

libel  is  less  desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  tha 
author  himself.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  tha 

Eleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  d»- 
miatorr  libel  T  Is  it  not!  heinous  sin  in  the  sieU 
ofGodf  Wemustdistinguishinlhispoint  Thia 
pleasure  is  either  an  agreeable  sensation  we  an 
affected  with,  when  we  meet  wilh  a  witty  thought 
which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  s  joy  which  w* 
conceive  from  the  dishonor  of  the  person  who  ia 
di'famed.  I  will  say  nothing  \o  the  first  of  thaae 
cases;  for  perhaps  some  would  think  that  my  mo- 
rality is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should  affirm  that 
a  man  is  not  master  of  ihose  agreeable  sensatioui, 
aiiy  more  than  ofthose  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey, 
when  they  touch  his  tangue,  but  as  to  the  second, 
every  one  wilt  own  thai  pleasure  to  be  a  heinous 
sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of  no  coa- 
tinuancu;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  refleetioo, 
and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret 
grief,  to  see  our  nrighbor'a  honor  blasted.  If  it 
does  not  cesse  immedial«ly,  it  is  a  sign  that  wa 
aro  not  displeased  wilh  the  ill-nature  of  the 
satirist,  but  ore  glad  to  see  him  defsme  his  enemy 
by  all  kinds  of  stories;  and  then  we  deserve  tha 
punishment  to  which  Iho  writer  of  the  libel  la 
subject.  I  shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modem 
luthor.  St,  Qregorr.  upon  excommunicating  thoaa 
vriters  who  hod  dishonored  Coslorius,  does  not 
except  those  who  read  their  works;  because,  says 
he,  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of 
ihe  hearers,  and  a  gratification  of  those  persona 
who  have  no  other  advantage  over  the  honest 
man,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading  them 
as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  IhemT  It  H  an  nn- 
conti'sted  mnzim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action, 
would  certainly  do  it  if  tbew  could;  that  is,  if 

- -  in    of  xelf-love  did  not  hinder  them. 

lo  difference,  says  Cicero,  between  ad- 
i  me.  and  approving  it  when  committed. 
The  Roman  law  cinfirmed  this  maxim,  having 
ubieeted  the  approvers  and  authors  of  this  evfl 
>  Ihe  same  penalty.  We  may,  therefore,  concloda 
that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  defaina- 
tniy  libels,  so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and 
dieperaers  of  (hem,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had 

ipoiied  them;  for,  if  they  do  not  write  sneh 

tis  themselves,  it  is  because  they  liave  not  tha 
'ni  of  writing,  or  because  they  will  run  bo 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  OMl- 
firm  his  judgiDunt  in  this  putieulsr. — 0. 
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nuturs  hoislDum  noiltatli  svUa.— l>U]i.  sfua  UHhiis. 


thirst  after  new 


Then 


I,  who 


-boul  \.«\I-»doieft 


curiosity  of  their  felli 
of  them  receive  the  awnc  idV.ee"  ^IC^rv^-ji 
and  very  often  in  the  sune  ^ot4»- J^r.-  \»«>™" 
of  cooking  it  is  BO  diflerent,  t>i»l  '-'"''  ..J.  'Ot*"^ 
len.whobasan  eys  lo  tha  PttWiC  ^''0110*1^'" 
leave  the  eoflec-hoase  with  p*'ij,f. '■'  ^i»K-  "^ 
he  haa  given  every  one  of  then,  n  f*  ,t;^^^^ 
al  dishes  of  news  >re  ■»»  i,-,;rv»*'^«»'*i'^ 

ed  with  them  wT«o    they  ^  »^IU'*?S: 
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public  vith  their  rrfleetionB  and  obaenrBtions 
upon  rrery  piece  of  int«rl1i<fPD0e  that  ii  MDt  as 
frYim  abrowl.  The  text  t^  giren  us  by  one  set  of 
whUTB.  and  the  comment  hv  another. 

But  ndtvith^tandinir  ve  hare  the  same  tale 
told  u»  in  so  manj  different  papers,  and.  if  oeea- 
■ion  requires,  in  no  many  ardcle*  of  the  same 
paper:  notwithstanding,  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
pust«.  ve  hear  the  same  story  repeated  by  differ- 
ent advices  from  Parin,  Bni«i'iH*l>«»  the  Hagtie,  and 
from  every  great  town  in  Europe;  notwiih stand- 
ing the  multitude  of  anii(»tati(ins,  explanations, 
ivllectiou^.  and  various  readingM.  which  it  passes 
thr«Mit;h.  our  time  lios  hoavy  on  our  hands  till  the 
arriral  of  a  fre^h  mail;  we  long  to  rcreire  further 
partirulsrs.  to  hear  what  will  1m*  the  next  step,  or 
what  will  \te  the  consequences  of  that  which  has 
bevn  alrvady  taken.  A  westerly  wind  keepn  the 
whole  town  in  suspenite,  and  puts  a  stop  to  con- 
▼eroitidii. 

ThiA  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  in- 
flamed by  our  late  wars.  and.  if  rightly  directed, 
might  Ih*  of  go4Hl  u«e  to  a  person  whit  has  such  a 
thin«t  awaken«-d  in  him.  Why  should  not  a  man. 
who  takeM  delight  in  reading  everything  that  is 
new.  apply  himself  to  historv,  travels,  and  other 
writings  o\  the  same  kind,  where  he  will  find  per- 
petual fiiol  fur  his  curiosity,  and  meet  with  much 
more  pleasure*   and   improvement    than   in  the!<«e 

Cipers  of  the  week?  An  hone!«t  tradesman,  who 
iigui^lies  a  whole  Minimer  in  expectati(m  of  a 
battle,  and  pfrhaps  {*  baulked  at  last,  may  here 
meet  «'ith  half adoien  in  a  dar.  He  may  read 
the  news  of  a  whtile  campaign  In  less  time  than 
he  now  bi>s(ows  upon  the  products  of  any  single 
post.  Fights,  conquests,  and  rerolutiouK.  lie  thick 
togvther.  The  n-ader's  curiosity  is  rai(«ed  and 
■ati'tfiiHi  every  moment,  and  his  pa.«sions  disap- 
point«'d  or  gratilie^l.  without  being  detained  in  a 
•tale  of  umvrtainty  from  day  to  day.  or  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind;  in  short,  the  mind 
is  not  ht'n»  kept  in  |>»»rpetual  gape  af>er  know 
ledge,  nor  piini<ihM  with  that  eternal  thirst  which 
is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and 
coffee-house  politiciann. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know 
before,  an*  newn  to  him;  and  I  do  not  f^^c  how 
any  haU^rdnsher  in  Clienpside  is  mon»  concerned 
in  the  present  qiiarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was 
in  that  of  the  Li>ague.  At  least,  I  b(>lieve  every 
one  will  allow  me  it  in  of  more  importance  to  an 
Englishman  to  know  the  history  of  his  aticestors 
than  that  of  his  cotemporaries  who  live  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Danube  or  the  Borysrhenes.  As 
for  th()s«»  wlni  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  them  the  following  letter  fn)m  a  pro- 
jector who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  re- 
markable curiosity  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Ma.  SpEcTAToa, 

*'  You  must  have  obseryed,  that  men  who  fre- 
quent coffee-houses,  and  delight  in  news,  are 
pleased  with  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so 
it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory, 
or  a  defeat,  is  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The 
•hatting  of  a  cardinars  mouth  pleases  them  one 
post,  and  the  opening  of  it  another.  They  are 
glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is  removed  to  Bfarli, 
and  are  afterward  as  much  delighted  with  its  re- 
turn to  Versailles.  They  read  the  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public 
news;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald 
horse  that  is  strayea  out  of  a  field  near  Islington, 
•■  of  a  whole  troop  that  have  been  engaged  in 
UiT  foreign  adventure.  In  ''  '  '  -^t  have  a 
nuih  for  ereiything  Uiii  v  '  miUiK 


of  it  be  what  it  will;  or,  to  ipeak  nort  ptopal|, 
thej  are  men  of  a  yonicioua  api»etite,  bat  no  tarta 
Now,  Sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  newt,  I  mna 
the  war,  is  very  near  being  dried  up;  and  iibm 
these  ffentlemen  hare  contracted  aoeh  an  ioexui- 
guishable  thirst  after  it;  I  hare  taken  their  caac  tad 
my  own  into  oonsideFation,  and  have  thought  of  a 
project  which  may  turn  to  the  adrantage  of  ns  boAi 
I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  vhiA 
shall  comprehend  m  it  all  the  most  rnnarkifth 
occurrences  in  every  little  town,  rillaee,  nl 
hiunlet,  that  lie  within  ten  rnUea  of  Lomob,«; 
in  other  words,  within  the  Terg^  of  the  peaiv- 
post.  I  have  pitched  upon  thia  acene  of  mtdfi- 
gence  for  two  reasons ;  nrat  becauae  the  carrii|i 
of  letters  will  be  very  cheap;  and,  aecundly.b^ 
cause  I  may  receive  them  ererr  day.  By  tkb 
means  my  readers  will  haye  tneir  newi  frnl 
and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citiaens,  whocnail 
sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present,  for  waottf 
being  informed  how  the  world  goes,  maygali 
bed  contentedly,  it  being  my  design  to  pot  art 
my  paper  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  praciMlr. 
I  have  already  eatabliahed  correspondeDcn  m 
these  several  places,  and  received  yerygoo^i^ 
telligence. 

"  By  my  last  advices  from  Kniffhtabridae  I  hm 
tliat  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the  ponad  oa  Al 
third  instant,  and  that  he  was  not  rrlcarod  vha 
the  letters  came  away. 

"  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge,*  thrt  I 
dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  thi 
mother-church  of  that  place,  but  are  rdeirad  Ii 
their  next  letters  for  the  names  of  the  paitioi  g»- 
cerned. 

"  Letters  from  Brompton  adviae,  that  tbewidsv 
Blight  had  received  aeveral  yiaits  from  JoIib  10- 
dew,  which  affords  great  matter  of  specnlatioB  ■ 
those  parts. 

"  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at  Ba» 
mersmiih.  there  is  advice  from  Putney,  thataM^ 
tain  person  well  known  in  that  place  is  like  Ii 
lose  his  election  for  churchwarden;  butthiibtiil 
boRt-news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it 

"  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  MM 
than  that  William  Squeak,  the  sow-geldcr,  pHHi 
through  that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

"  Tney  advise  from  Fulham,  that  thii^  it- 
mained  there  in  the  same  state  they  were.  lW 
had  intelligence,  just  as  the  lettera  came  KWMf,i 
a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Panose 
Green;  but  this  wanteo  confirmation. 

**  I  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of^ 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  tov^,. 
and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  Cons  oft 
newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  yery  aoeepMUi 
to  many  of  those  public  spirited  readers  who  idki 
more  delight  in  acouainting  themselves  with  olhv 
people's  business  tnan  their  own.  I  hope  a  papff 
of  tnis  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  ia  doM 
near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  tlMl 
which  are  fiUea  with  advicea  from  Zug  and  Beads; 
and  make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intdK- 
gence,  which  we  may  justly  apprehend  in  timHif 
peace.  If  I  find  that  you  reoeiye  thia  project  ft- 
vorably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  yon  with  ~ 
two  more;  and  in  the  meantime  am,  oaos 
Sir,  with  all  due  respect, 

"  Tour  moat  obedient, 

C.  "  and  most  humbls  SsryaiA.' 


•  Psnorsa,  tiMB  s  bdhhNMUs  plaes  te 
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Mr  itaiDi  bvlj  thnnch  tE 


eiently  ravtrded  br  the  performuiM.  It  ii 
like  ute  practice  of  many  other  TutuM,  difficult 
Mad  pajnml.  but  attended  vith  an  much  pleuure, 
tItM  were  there  no  poeitive  coinmand  *hich  ra- 
joioed  it,  nor  anj  recompenw  laid  ap  for  it  here- 
after, a  gcneroua  mind  would  induln  in  it,  for  the 
Batumi  gratifieatiDD  that  accompauiea  it. 

It  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
von  [nuD  man  to  his  Uaicer  t  The  Supreme  Be- 
inc  doM  Dot  only  confer  upon  a»  tboH  bounliee, 
vCkh  proceed  more  immediately  from  hit  haad, 
bvt  aveD  those  benefiU  which  are  conrejed  Eo  ua 
bj  others.  Every  bleasing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
UMot  •ueTBT  it  mar  be  derived  upon  ua,  ii  the 

K'ft  of  him  who  is  ttte  great  Author  of  good,  and 
kther  of  mercies. 

ir  gratitude,  when  exerted  toward  one  another, 
Balorally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in 
Um  mind  of  a  grateful  man;  it  eialca  th*  soul  into 
nplure,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object 
of  gratitude,  on  (his  bene&ccnt  Being  who  has 
given  us  everything  we  already  possess,  and  froi 
whom  we  expect  everything  we  yet  hope  for. 

Host  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
dinct  hymns  to  thsir  deities,  or  tended  indirectly 
to  the  celebration  of  their  rsDpective  attributes 
•od  perfections.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Ike  works  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
nill  extant,  will,  upon  n>ftection.  Sad  this  oboer- 
TUioo  Ko  true,  that  1  shall  not  enlarge  upon  iL 
One  would  wonder  that  more  of  our  Christian 
poela  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
•specially  if  we  consider  that  our  idea  of  the  8u- 
fnoB  Being  is  not  only  infinilely  more  great  and 
noble  than  what  could  possiblr  enter  into  the 
bear*  i  f  a  heathen,  bat  filled  with  everything  that 
MD  rail*  the  invagination,  and  give  an  opportu- 
kitr  for  the  sublimett  thoughts  and  concrptions. 

FlnUrch  tells  ua  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing 
■  fcjmn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for 
har  delist  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other 
eas  of  cruelty  and  revenge;  upon  which 
who  was  prnent  at  this  piece  of  devulic 
minis  to  have  had   a  truer  idea  of  the 


with  a 


daughter  with  the  same  temper 

goddess  he  celebrated.     It  was  indeed 


Uaedeitifs,  according  to 

■  Bixtnra  of  impertinence  and  alMurdity. 

TIm  J«ws,wbo,  before  the  time  of  Christianity, 
WM«  the  only  people  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
Um  Ine  Ood,  have  set  the  Chriatian  world  an  ex. 
■naple  bow  they  ousht  to  employ  this  divine  talent 
«f  wUeh  I  am  apeiking.  as  iliat  nation  produced 
Men  at  gnal,  genius,  without  considering  them  «• 
iaqandwriten,  they  have  transmitted  to  ua  many 
hynai  and  divine  odea,  which  excel  those  that 
an  delivered  down  Is  ua  hy  the  ancient  Qiwks 
and  Romans,  in  the  pocuy,  aa  much  aa  in  the 
aal]icctlo  which  it  waseonaeerated.  This,  I  think, 
aipit  easily  be  abowa,  if  there  were  occaai~~ 
Itrit. 

1  hne  already  eommnnleated  to  the  public  kh 
pteeea  of  divine  poetiy;  and.  aa  they  hava  n 
irhh  a  vwy  tavonlila  raoeptloti,  I  ahaU,  thnn  til 


Waea  all  thj  airi  Iw,  O  «y  Oat, 

Hj  iMBaaomlnrvni: 
TrsaipMtod  wltb  tb*  view,  Tm  lost 


■t  JinnMrttU 


That  ^Bwi  wItUn  BT  nvllhU  kl 


Bn  pHuMM  Mif  Ilk  ■wMb'4 
And  hv^  npai  tba  briit. 


nij  marej  Itnt  an  aar, 
bs  yM  orh^hls  tb«i|hti  hid  hi 
Tb  turn  llmsilns  la  pr^^. 


DDBUmbnV  siaul>t>  Id  m}  kbU 


WImd  hi  tb*  itlpp'rT  paths  c/  jiiath 


Uj  dsllj  Ihuiki  ■Bi|i«>9; 

nu  lailH  tlKH  lUla  with  Jsr. 

XL 

TtiiTHKb  ttttj  pntal  ot  SIT  llfc 

nTRoodiw-niitaiiiM; 
And  alter  4«th  IndMutwirids 


Wtm  nalin*  hUi,  ud  da;  and  aHU 
DlTtd*  thy  >gr)i*  wi  gm, 

Hj  •nNrtaUfbJ  bflaft,  O  Loed, 
niTWRjibaU  sdtn. 


Tbioagb  an  rtaral^  to  That 

A  Jwful  mat  111  niH, 
tor  oh:  (UnltTl  tn>  ibiitt 
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To'b«  erer  ancoDcemed,  and  ever  lookinff  on 
new  object M  with  aii  endletu  curiuttitv,  in  a  delight 
known  only  to  thost.-  wliu  an*  tu nuHl  for  specula- 
tion :  nay,  they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  things 
only  H4  tht-y  are  the  objects  of  speculation,  with- 
out drawing  ao^  worldly  advantiu^e  to  themselves 
from  them,  out  junt  as  tucy  are  what  contribute  to 
their  amu&ement,  or  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
I  lay  one  uight  last  week  ai  Richmond;  and  being 
restless,  not  out  of  dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain 
busy  inclination  one  sometimes  has,  1  rose  at  four 
in  ttie  morning,  and  took  bo<*il  for  London,  with  a 
resolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach  for  the  next 
four- and -twenty  hours,  till  the  many  objects  I 
must  n<H.*ds  meet  wiili  should  tire  my  imagination, 
and  (rive  me  an  inclination  to  a  repose  more  pro- 
found than  I  was  at  that  time  capable  of.  1  lyve 
people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humor  I  am  guilty  of, 
and  was  often  that  day,  which  i^  saluting  any 
per8(»n  whom  I  like,  wnether  I  know  him  or  not. 
xhis  is  a  particularity  would  be  tolerat<'<l  in  me, 
if  they  considered  that  the  gn>atest  pleasure  I 
know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  thiit  I  am  obliged 
to  an  agret*able  person  for  ci»ming  abroad  into  my 
view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation  at 
their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in 
the  cities  of  I/ondon  and  Westminster,  by  p<>ople 
as  different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  bom 
in  different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give 
way  to  those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  genera- 
tion of  twelve;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and 
make  room  for  the  fashionable  world,  who  have 
made  two  o'clock  the  noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  oflf  from  shore,  we  soon  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  ^rdeners,  bound  for  the  several 
market  ports  of  Loudon;  and  it  was  the  most 
pleasing  scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  those  industrious  people  plied  their 
way  to  a  certain  sale  of  their  go(Kls.  The  banks 
on  each  side  are  as  well  peopled,  and  bt^atitified 
with  as  agrivable  plantations,  as  any  spot  on  the 
earth;  but  the  Thames  itself,  loa<led  witn  the  pro- 
duct of  each  shore,  addi^d  very  much  to  the  land- 
scape. It  was  very  easy  to  observe  tlieir  sailing, 
ana  the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who 
were  supercargoes,  the  parts  of  the  town  to  which 
ihey  were  bound.  There  was  an  air  in  the  pur- 
yeyora  for  Coven t- garden,  who  fn»quently  converge 
With  morning  rakes,  verj'  unlike  the  M.H.>niing 
sobriety  of  those  bound  for  Stocks-market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyagi^; 
but  I  landetl  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boatM,  at 
Strand-bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine- Kims, 
and  taken  in  melons  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of 
that  place  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their 
stall  in  Covent  garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand- 
bridge  at  six  of  the  clock,  and  were  unloading, 
when  the  hackney -coachmen  of  the  foregoing  night 
took  their  leave  of  each  other  at  the  Dark-house, 
to  go  to  btKi  bef(»re  the  day  was  too  far  spent. 
Chimney-swe(*pers  passed  by  us  as  we  made  up 
to  the  market,  and  some  raillery  hapiH>ned  be- 
tween one  of  the  fni it- wenches  and  those  black 
men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
their  several  professions.  I  could  not  believe 
anyplace  more  entertaining  than  Covent-garden ; 
where  1  strolled  from  one  fruit-shop  to  another, 
with  crowds  of  agreeable  young  women  around 
me,  who  were  puruiasing  fruit  for  their  respect-ivc 
families.  It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before 
I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I  took 
coach  and  followed  a  young  lady,  who  tripped 
into  another  just  before  me,  attended  by  her  maid. 
I  saw  immediately  she  was  of  Um  Iraiily  of  the 
Vain-loves.    TViere  im  a  Mt  of  tl^t*,  w&»  of  aU 


ing  men  into  love  for  tbey  know  not  wVom,  ^Am 
are  fled  they  know  not  where.  This  sort  of  wooiia 
is  usually  a  janty  alattem ;  she  hangs  oa  her 
clothes,  plays  her  head,  yariea  her  pMture,  sad 
changes  place  incessantly,  and  all  with  an  a|>pcar 
ance  of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide  hcntU^ 
and  yet  give  you  to  underwtand  she  is  in  hmBsrli 
laugh  at  you.  Tou  must  have  often  sseo  iki 
coachmen  make  signs  with  their  fingers,  as  \Sbaf 
drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  moch  iktgf 
have  got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  lnh 
guage  to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  drivi^ 
In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink  to  p» 
sue ;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the  hint  thik  h 
was  going  throng  Lons^-acre  toward  St  Jamflrt; 
while  he  whipped  ap  James-street,  we  drove  fa 
King-street,  to  save  tne  pass  at  St.  IfartiD't^ua 
The  coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and  ikne* 
ten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entanried  M  Ik 
end  of  Newport-street  and  Long-acre.  The  fn^ 
you  must  believe,  brought  down  the  lady's  ooich' 
door,  and  obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  Id  ifr 
quire  into  the  bustle, — ^when  ahe  sees  the  man  Ai 
would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  tlie  ooach-windoviiai 
bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and  shedrim 
on,  sometimes  wholly  discovered,  and  somcUBM 
half  escaped,  according  to  the  accident  of  carriifS 
in  her  way.  One  of  toese  ladiea  keeps  her  Mitii 
a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  best  rider  dovii 
a  managMi  horse.  The  laced  shoe  on  her  left  M, 
with  a  careless  gesture,  just  appearing  on  the  o^ 
piisite  cushion,  held  her  both  firm,  and  in  apnpr 
attitude  to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  uuf 
were  the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  bad  Jar 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  towa,  hf 
the  skill  of  our  drivers  ;  till  at  last  my  Isdyw 
c<inveniently  lost,  with  notice  from  her  coonsM 
to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he  should  hear  when  di 
wetit.  This  chase  was  now  at  an  end :  and  the 
fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  ns,  and  diseovosl 
that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an  hour,  fa 
thnt  she  was  a  silk-wonu.  I  was  surprised  wtt 
thi.<  phrase,  but  found  it  waa  a  cant  amoog  thl 
hackney  fraternity  for  their  beat  customers,  vona 
who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  Is 
shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  widwil 
buying  anything.  The  silk-worms  are,  it  swaife 
indulged  by  the  tradesmen;  for,  though  Uwji 
buy,  tney  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  laeei. 
riboons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting  thl 
customers,  as  their  common  dunnersao  in  mskiif 
them  pay. 

The  Jay  of  people  of  fashion  bcffan  nev  Is 
break,  and  carts  and  hacks  were  mmsl 
equip 
to 


fed  viA 
ressbii 

w'allc  it,  out  of  cheapness';  but  my  unhippy 
iosity  is  such,  that  I  nnd  it  always  my  intfntf 
to  take  coach ;  Jtor  some  odd  adventure  tnsV 
l>eggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the  like,  detains  aii 
throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened  so  imSit- 
diately :  for  at  the  corner  of  Warwick  street,  u  I 
was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rsMsl,! 
beggar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to  me.  and  htgB 
to  turn  tlic  eyes  of  the  good  c-ompany  upon  Ml 
by  telling  me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  shosis 
die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drina.  except  I  ina^ 
diately  would  have  the  charity  to  give  him  w 
pence  to  go  into  the  next  ale-house  and  save  Ui 
life.  He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  fsoe,  thst  d 
his  family  had  died  of  thirst.  All  the  mob  kii* 
humor,  and  two  or  three  bepan  to  take  the  JHit 
by  which  Mr.  Sturdy  carried  nis  point,  and  Icfioi 
sneak  off  to  a  coacn.  As  I  drove  along,  it  vtf  • 
pleasing  reflection  to  see  the  world  so  pnttflf 
checken^  "* —  I  left  Richmond,  and  the  tttm 

Vildrenof  a  n&w  imv.   TV* 
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on  iocreased  as  I  moved  toward  the  city ; 
HigQs.  well-disposed  streets,  magnificent 
ructures,  and  wealthy  shops  adorned  with 
1  faces,  made  the  joy  still  rising  till  we  _ 
>  the  center  of  the  city,  and  center  of  the 
trade,  the  Exchange  of  London.  As 
!D  in  the  crowds  about  me  were  pleased 
.r  hopes  and  bargains,  I  found  m^  account 
fiug  them,  in  attention  to  their  several 

1,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as  the 
lao  that  walked  the  Lxchanse  that  day  ; 
enevolence  made  me  share  Qie  gains  of 
'gain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least 
titsfaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs, 
I  the  shops  of  agreeable  females;  to  ob- 
many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the  folding 
IS,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable 
the  sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on 
B  of  the  counters,  was  an  amusement  in 
could  longer  have  indulged  myself,  had 
Jear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  1 
vheu  1  could  not  answer,  only  "  To  look 

1  went  to  one  of  the  windows  which 
o  the  area  below,  where  all  the  several 
Bt  their  distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  con- 
mming ;  which  created  in  me  a  reflection 
Id  not  coifte  into  the  mind  of  any  hut  of 
le  too  studious;  for  1  said  to  mys(.'lf  with 
'  pun  in  thouffht,  "What  nonsense  is  all 
f  of  this  world  to  those  who  arc  above 
these,  or  not  much  wiser  thoughts,  I  had 
ive  lost  mj  place  at  the  chop-house,  where 
lo,  according  to  the  natural  bashfulness 
ness  of  our  nation,  eats  in  a  public  room 
'  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  silence, ' 
r  had  no  pretense  to  speak  to  each  other 
ot  of  being  men,  except  they  were  of  each 
^uaintance. 

'  afterward  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people, 
dined  with  me  at  the  tivc-penny  ordinary 
ne,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates; 
d  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure, 
lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment 
h  aa  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as 
is  seemingly  in  them,  and  given  from 

7  day  they  live.  But  bi>fore  five  in  the 
left  the  citv.  came  to  my  common  fscenc 
t-garden,  ana  passed  the  evening  at  Will's 
ling  the  discourses  of  several  sets  of 
'bo  relieved  each  other  within  my  hearing 
ubiects  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning,  and 

The  last  subject  kept  me  till  I  heard  the 

.  the  possession  of  the  bellman,  who  had 

world  to  himself,  and  cried,  "  Past  two 

This  roused  me  from  my  seat;  and  I 

wj  lodgings,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put 

discourse  of  his  private  economy,  and 
ijgive  me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard, 
41  loss,  of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a 
h  a  design  to  end  my  trivial  daj  witn  the 
y  of  six-pence,  instead  of  a  third  part  of 
.  When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  wmte 
■86  minutes ;  but  was  at  a  loss  what 
m  I  should  propone  to  niv  reader  from 
Mration  of  so  many  insi^i&cant  matters 
mmces;  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if 
d  learn  with  me  to  Keep  their  minds  open 
cation,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any- 
naets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will 
ny  face  yon  see  give  you  tlie  satisfaction 
take  ill  beholding  that  of  a  friend;  will 
■J  objeet  a  pleasing  one;  will  make  all 
wbieh  arrives  to  any  man,  an  increase  of 
a  to  jooraelf.— T. 
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More  modoqae. 
QraU  earpmtu  thyma  p«r  Isbonn 
Murifliam Hoa.  4  Od.  U.  ST. 


-My  Umorooii  Man 


UaambiUouii  tnekii  piinues; 
Do(M  with  weak  unballut  wings. 
About  the  mcMwy  brooks  and  tpnag^ 

Like  the  laborioua  bee, 
Tor  litUe  drope  of  hoavj  flj. 
And  then  with  humble  fweets  ooBteata  her  induatiy. 

OOWLST. 

Thk  following  letters  have  in  them  reflectiona 
which  will  seem  of  importance  both  to  the  learned 
world  and  to  domestic  life.  There  is  in  the  first 
an  allegory  so  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  very  pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good 
writing :  and  tne  other  billeta  may  have  their  use 
in  common  life : 

"Ma.  SrECTAToa, 

"As  I  walked  the  other  day  in  a  fine  garden, 
and  observed  the  great  variety  of  improvementa 
in  plants  and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  advantages  of  education,  of  modem 
culture :  how  many  good  qualities  in  the  mind 
are  lost,  for  want  of  tlie  like  due  care  in  nursing 
and  skillfull V  managing  them ;  how  many  virtuea 
are  choked  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  wnidi  are 
suffered  to  grow  among  them;  how  excellent  parts 
are  often  starved  and  useless,  by  being  planted  in 
a  wrong  soil;  and  how  very  selcfom  do  these  mond 
seeds  produce  the  noble  fruits  which  might  be 
expected  from  them  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manur- 
ing, necessary  pruning,  and  an  artful  management 
of  our  tender  inclinations  and  first  spring  of  life. 
These  obvious  speculations  made  me  iS  length 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  princi- 
ple in  the  mind  of  every  man  when  he  comes  into 
the  world.  In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  buried  and 
undiscovered,  till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth 
in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are  words;  and 
in  due  season  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  in 
variety  of  beautiful  colors,  and  all  the  gay  pictnrea 
of  youthful  fancy  and  imagination ;  at  last  the 
fruit  knits  and  is  fonued,  wiiich  is  green  perhaps 
at  first,  sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not 
fit  to  be  gathered :  till,  ripened  bv  due  care  and 
application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all  the  noble  pro- 
ductions of  philosophy,  mathematics,  close  reason- 
ing, and  handsome  ar^j^umentation.  These  fruits, 
when  they  arrive  at  a  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a 
good  kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  further  on  the 
intolleotual  leaves  before-mentioned,  and  found 
almost  as  great  a  variety  amonff  them,  as  in  the 
vegetable  world.  I  could  easily  ooserve  the  smooth 
bhining  Italian  leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen 
always  in  motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  evergreens^ 
the  Spanish  myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the  Scotch 
thistle,  the  Irisn  shambrogue,  the  prickly  German 
and  Dutch  holly,  the  Ponsh  and  Kussian  nettle, 
beside  a  vast  number  of  exotics  imported  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  I  saw  several  barren 
plants,  which  bore  only  leaves,  without  any  hopes 
of  flower  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of  some  were  fra- 
grant and  well -shaped,  of  others  ill-scented  and 
irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  set  of  old  whimsical 
botanists,  who  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  con- 
templation of  some  withered  Egyptian,  Coptic, 
Annenian,  or  Chinese  leaves ;  while  others  made 
it  tikoir  business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  herbals, 
all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  trre.  The  flow- 
ers afforded  a  most  diverting  entertainment,  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  figures,  colors,  and  scents ; 
however,  most  of  them  withered  aooa,  oi  «!;» VMilk 


«  but  uiauak.     Some 
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people  apend  bII  their  time  in  llie  eultivalioa  or  a 
■in^e  tulip,  or  a  uniatinn.  But  the  moat  anrreea- 
blu  amuBcment  neema  lo  be  the  well-chooaiaK.  mix- 
ing, aod  binding  together,  tlicee  flowera  in  pleuin? 
uoR^ftja.Ui  preeeat  to  ladies.  The  aeent  of  ItaT 
ian  flowers  ia  obaerved,  like  their  other  perfumen, 
to  be  too  gtron?,  and  (o  hurt  the  brain ;  that  of 
the  French  vith  glaring,  ^udj  colora,  yet  faint 
and  languid ;  Oerroan  and  niinbem  flowen  have 
littlu  or  T>o  amell.  or  anmetimei  nn  unplrae&nt  one. 
Theaneienta  had  a  aecnit  to  give  a  IflHling  bpautj, 
eolnr,and  «vei>IncRa,  lo  Komeof  iJicir  choice  flowers, 
which  flouriah  to  thia  day,  and  which  fpw  of  the 
modi'rne  can  effect.  Thew  are  ix'coming  enough, ' 
•nd  agreeable  in  their  apa~oii,  niid  dii  often  hand*  I 
.  aomel;  adorn  an  entertain  input ;  but  an  uver-futid- ' 
uesH  of  them  Bccms  lo  be  h  dinonaiv    It  rnr<-ly  liap- 


"1  deaira  you  will  print  lliia  in  italic,  m  aa  il 
may  he  generally  taken  Dotice  of.  It  il  deaigoid 
only  to  adtiinniah  all  pemons,  who  apeak  either  at 
(he  bar.  pulj>il,or  any  public  MMTDbl^whalanctir, 
how  they  diacorer  their  ignorance  in  the  lutol 
aimilea.  There  are,  in  the  pulpit  itoelf,  aa  well  m 
in  other  plact-a,  such  groaa  abute*  in  thia  kiad. 
thai  I  gire  thia  warning  to  ^1  1  know.  1  ahall 
bring  them  /<ir  the  future  before  your  apedatonil 
authority.  On  Sunday  laat,  one.  who  afaall  be 
riamKleoa.rcprDTing  aereral  of  hia  congivgatioa  [m 
standiDg  at  prayers,  waa  pleased  to  My,  'One 
would  think, like  lAe  elephant,  you  had  nakDccn.' 
Kuw  I,  myaelf,  aaw  an  elephant,  in  BarthoIoDaw- 
fuir,  knee]  dawn  to  take  on  hia  back  tho  ingeuuHa 
Ur.  WiUiam  Peukelhman. 

"Your  moat  humble  SerraaL" 


■■DuK  8mo.  August  G,  1712. 

"Tou  have  given  us,  in  your  Spectator  of  Sat- 
urday 1aHt,avi?ryeieelleut  discourse  upiiii  the  force 
of  cubtuui,  and  its  wonderrul  efllraey  in  making 
CTcrylhing  pteoa.iiit  Ui  ua,  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
I  received  obuve  two- pennyworth  of  inxtructioii 
from  your  paper,  and  iii  the  general  woe  very  well 
pleased  willi  it:  but  1  am,  without  ncomphmcnt, 
iincerely  troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  bu  uf  your 
opinion,  that  it  makes  crurythiug  plinaing  tv  uh. 
In  short,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yoki'd  to  a  young 
lady,  who  is.  In  plain  English,  fur  her  atatidin^.  a 
very  eminent  scold.  She  began  to  break  her  mind. 
very  freelr.  both  lo  me  and  to  her  servants,  abuut 
two  raonthB  after  our  nuptials ;  and,  though  I  hare 
been  accustomed  to  (his  humor  of  hers  llicse  three 
years,  yet  I  do  imi  know  what  ia  the  matter  with 
me,  but  I  am  no  more  dt-lighled  with  it  than  I  was 
at  iJie  very  fir«t.     I  hare  advisod  with  her  ri'tntiuiia 


would  not  willingly  trouble  you 
contrive  how  it  may  tic  a  pleasure  to  me;  if  you 
will  but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with 
indiBerence,  I  shall  rest  suLiaSed. 
"Dear  Spec., 

"Your  very  humble  Servant." 

_  .  .  must  do  I 

let  you  know 
clioosinjf  [or  indeed  ot  mine  either) ;  in  conaidcr- 
•tiou  uf^which.  I  avoid  giving  her  the  least  prov- 
ocation; and.  indeed,  ue  live  better  together  than 
usuallv  folk*  do  who  hated  one  another  when  Ihey 
were  first  joined.  To  evade  the  sin  againut  pa- 
renin,  or  at  least  to  extcnualc  it,  my  dear  rails  at 
my  father  and  mother,  and  I  cume  heni  for  making 
me  match." 


^  1  and  laughter  of  bait 

niinda.  the  anguiah  of  being  innultraby  men  hir 
dened  beyond  the  aenae  uf  shame  or  pity,  aod  tk 
Injury  ol  a  mon'a  fortune  bcine  waaiol,  *via 
pretense  of  justice,  are  exeollentry  aggtavatMl  ti 
the  following  speech  of  Pierre  to  JaAer: 


"Ma.  SrtCTAToa, 


August  8,  1719. 


living.    But  1  find  myself  no  belter  qualified  to 
write  about  mone^  than  about  my  wife ;  for,  to  tell 


Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  mnre  nnbappy  lh(s  tW 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  wkick 
happens  lo  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  b*  the  injaTiif 
athera,  has  in  it  some  conaulatiun:  but  what  anM 
from  our  own  misbehavior,  or  error,  is  tht  ■* 
of  the  mont  exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  maa  in- 
siders Qut  only  an  ample  fmlune,  but  avs  tli 
very  necesuriea  of  life,  hia  pretenae  to  food  il"'' 
at  the  mercy  of  bis  creditors,  be  cvinot  betk' 
upon  himself  in  the  alate  of  the  dead. wilt  b< 
case  thus  much  wor»e.  that  the  laat  office  ii  J^ 
formed  by  his  adversarioa  instead  of  his  fmM* 
From  thia  hour  the  cniel  world  does  not  odIt  at' 
poaaeasion  of  his  whole  fortune,  but  even  of  VnT 
thing  else  which  had  no  relation  to  iL  Allk" 
indifferent  actions  have  new  interpntatioa*  f* 
upon  Ibem;  and  those  whom  he  haa  favoird  ii'' 
former  life,  discharge  themselves  of  chrir  <)>^ 
tions  to  hira,  by  joining  in  the  reproacbea  »■' >> 
enemies.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  il  ikf^* 
be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  Been  that  there  ii»F* 
mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor;  ••• 
j  there  are  who  would  rather  recover  tb»ir  *" 
by  the  downfall  of  a  prosperous  man.  ibaa  btdif- 
chsrmd  to  the  common  aatiafaction  of  Iben*!'" 
land  their  cnditoiB.    The  wnitchal  nan,  ¥&«■■' 
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now  under  [he  di- 
>(hpra:  aDdthe  visdom,  ecnaomj.good 
skill  in  haraan  life  before,  b/  reason  of 
misfortune,  are  of  no  urn  to  him  in  the 
of  anTthinz.  The  incapacity  of  an 
I  lunatiCi  is  designed  for  litn  provision 


•x"j 


:  but  that  of  a  bankrupt 

in  reapect  of  the  acciaents 

I  calcnlKted  for  his  utter  r\ 


la  the  effect 


ge  nf  his  creditors, 

rarding  thoae  br  wnuae  1111.-1 

labor  «■■  trunaferred  from 

nuk  on  and  see  others  giving  directions 

terms  and  conditions  n is  goodn  are  to 
ed;  and  all  this  ububIIj  done,  not  with 
-ustees  to  dispoee  of  his  eflecta,  but  dc- 
dividp  and  tear  them  to  pieces, 
something  sacred  in  niiscTy  to  ipvitand 
Is;    for  this  reason   all  wise  lavgivera 

eitrpmelj  tender  how  lh<-j  let  loose 
nan  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act 
liiture  of  resentment  against  the  defen- 
luoiis  and  modest  men,  thoueh  thej  be 
some  srtifice,and  hare  it  in  their  power 
heniselTes,  are  slow  in  the  application 

Dselvea  not  onl;  , 

o  brau-  it  lonjter  would  be  a  meaDH  10 
ffender  injure  others  before  they  proceed. 
elap  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and 
hat  it  is  to  have  at  their  mere;  t!ic  life 
u.  Such  would  hare  it  lo  saj  to  their 
,  if  possible,  that  they  were  merciful 
could  have  destroyed,  rather  tbso  when 
their  power  lo  h»TB  spiired  a  man,  Ihey 
This  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamitj 
life,  due  io  some  measure  to  our  very 
They  who  acruple  doing  the  least  injuiy 
IS  of  exacting  IJie  utmost  Justice, 
one  who  is  converBant  in  the  variety  of 
!  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  End  the 
rauM  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  en 
1,  There  is  b  natural  disrelish 
h  is  good  in  hia  verf 
emy  to  the  world,     ne 


and  I  know  (I 


what  I  haTe  los  . 

well  aa  kindness  10  me}  you  cannot  but  be  in  pain 
to  sec  me  uiidoue,  I'o  sliuw  you  i  am  not  a  man 
incapable  of  bearing  calamity,  I  will,  tliough  m 
poor  man,  lay  aside  the  distinction  batveen  u, 
and  talk  with  the  frwikoess  we  did  when  we  wen 
nearer  to  an  equality ;  osollldowill  be  recelTad 
with  pr^udice,  all  you  do  will  be  looked  upoK 
with  partiality.  What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that 
you,  who  are  courted  by  all,  would  snii^e  upon  ma, 
who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let  that  giace  and  fa^or 
which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  turned  la 
malce  np  the  coldness  and  indiffereuce  that  ia  uaed 
toward  me.  All  good  and  generoua  men  will  hava 
an  eye  of  kindness  for  me  for  my  own  sake,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  regard  me  for  voon. 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  richea,  as  well  aa  a 
destructive  one  lu  poverlj :  the  rich  can  make  rick 
.^,1. 1  .!._;.   ... „|J   fj^ 


pyment 
<every 


^3 

!y  >Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to 
e  heart  of  a  miserable  man ;  that  richea 
alruments  of  serving  the  purposes  of 
bell,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
The  wealcliy  caii  torment  or  gratify 
a  in  their  power,  and  choone  to  do  one 
B  they  are  affected  with  love,  or  hatred 
d.  A*  for  such  who  are  insensible  of 
•OM  of  Others,  but  merely  aa  they  oQiict 
I,  these  men  are  to  be  rained  only  for 
■lity,  and  as  we  hope  better  things  from 
k  1  could  not  but  read  with  great  de- 
Oer  from  an  eminent  citiien.who  has 
sue  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his 
ana,  and  able  by  hia 
loal  condition. 


they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  .  How  tliis  ii 
accounted  for  1  know  not;  but  men's  eBtioiauuD 
folloWB  UB  according  ta  the  company  we  keep.  If 
you  are  what  you  wera  to  me,  you  can  go  a  graat 
way  toward  my  recovery  ;  if  you  are  not,  my  good 
fortune,  if  it  ever  returns,  wdl  return  by  sluwv 
reproBicheB. 

"I  am.  Sir. 


Thia  was  answered  by  a  condeaccnaion  that  did 
not,  by  long  impertinent  professions  of  kiudnsaa, 
insult  his  dtstruas,  but  was  m  follows : 

"Dux  Tom, 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  bear  tl 

enough  to  begin  the  world  a  se 

you,  1  do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all 
diminiahed  (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which  I 
have  ever  so  much  admired  them)  by  what  hat  •• 
lately  happened  to  you.  1  shall  not  only  count*' 
nance  your  aflairs  with  my  appearance  for  yun, 
but  shall  accommodate  you  with  a  considanbla 
sum  at  common  interest  for  three  years.  Yon 
know  I  could  make  more  of  it;  but  I  have  ao 
great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can  wave  opportunftiM 
of  gain  to  help  you ;  for  1  do  not  care  wbethaf 
tiiey  say  of  me  oRer  1  am  dead,  that  1  had  a  hna- 
dred  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  mon  than  1  wanlad 
when  1  waa  living, 

T.  "  Tour  obliged  humble  Serrant.*" 


Bat  yon  tl 


in  vain  to  multiply  words  an^  make 
for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the 
«te  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  an- 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do 
U  be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  g«n- 
d,  but  I  hope  not  with  you ;  yon 
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Mnlta  at  pnvlan  mlnutlL— Bia.  1  8>t  U.  ft. 

Bsaalng  to  promlH  analUat  wondreu  |iHt 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readen  a  lettar 
written  by  the  same  hand  with  that  of  iast  Fridi^r, 
which  contained  proposals  for  a  printed  newapa- 
per  that  ahould  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  tiM   • 
penny-poat. 
■•Bia, 

"Tbe  kind  reception  you  gave  aj  last  Frrdaj^ 
letter,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  new*. 
papo',  encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  thraa 
more ;  for,  yon  must  know,  Sir,  that  we  look  upon 
yon  to  he  tae  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational 
before  you  b*Ta  approved  of  it,  though  ail  llk«- 
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monej  we  mise  bj  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for 
Mir  private  une. 

"1  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter  of 
whispers,  written  every  post,  and  sent  about  the 
kingdom,  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  histo- 
rian, mi^ht  be  highly  ^ratifying  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  Deneficiafto  tne  author.  By  whispers  I 
Biean  those  pieces  of  news  which  are  communica- 
'ied  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleasure 
to  the  hearer;  first,  as  they  are  private  nistory; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  they  nave  always  m 
them  a  dish  of  scandal.  These  are  the  two  chief 
qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which  recom- 
mend it.  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the 
ears  of  the  curious.  Sickness  of  persons  in  hi^h 
posts,  twilight  visits  paid  and  rtxeivud  by  minis- 
ters of  state,  clandestine  courtships  and  marriagc*8, 
secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applications  for 
l^aces,  with  their  respective  successes  or  repulse's, 
are  the  materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal. 
I  have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  species,  who  arc  to  furnish  me 


not  but  I  shall  furnish  out  a  very  Handione  news- 
letter. If  you  approve  my  project,  I  shall  begia 
to  whisperby  the  very  next  post,  aod  question  doI 
but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very  wdl 
pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  thai  evciT 
piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  sod 
lets  him  into  a  secret. 

"  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  vou  another  for 
a  monthly  pamphlet,  whicii  I  shall  likewise  sub- 
mit to  your  spectalorial  wisdom.  I  need  not  tell 
you.  Sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  Francs, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,*  who  publish  every  month  what  thcr 
call.  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Leamea. 
in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  sock 
books  as  are  printed  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publish  every  month.  An 
Account  of  the  Works  o/  the  Unlearned.  Seveni 
late  productions  of  my  own  countrymen,  vbo^ 
many  of  them,  make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the 
illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking. 
I  may  in  this  work  possibly  make  a  review  i 


with  thove  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to    several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign 
Biy  correspondents.     The  first  of  these  is  Feter    accounts  above-mentioned,  though  they  ou£ht  not 

■'*■''''       to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works  whidi  besr 

such  a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  into  consider 
ation  such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  tincy 
under  the  names  of  those  gentlenaen  who  compli- 
ment one  another  in  public  aasennblies  by  the  tub 
of  '  the  learned  gentlemen.'  Our  pany-authois 
will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of^  subwcti,  not 
to  mention  the  editors,  commentaiors,  and  otbeii, 
who  are  often  men  of  no  learning,  or.  what  ii  tf 
bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  «hall  not  enlarsc  opoo 
this  hint;  but.  if  you  think  anytbinf^  can  oe  nw 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  paiat  ssd 
application  that  so  useful  a  work  deserves. — C 

**  I  am  ever, 

"Most  worthy  Sir," dc 


Hush,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Hushes.  The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who 
has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two 

Seat  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter 
ush  has  a  whispering-hole  in  most  of  the  great 
coffee-houses  about  town.  If  you  are  <i1one  with 
him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  eiir.  1  have  seen 
Peter  sc^at  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his  life ; 
and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was  no 
one  that  overheard  liiin,  has  communicated  to  them 
in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the 
death  of  a  great  man  in  the  country,  who  was, 
perhaps,  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  ac- 
count was  given  of  him.  If,  upon  your  entering 
a  coffee-house,  you  see  a  circle  of  heads  IxMiding 
over  the  table,  and  lying  close  to  one  another,  ii 
is  ten  to  one  but  my  frii'ud  Peter  is  among  them. 
I  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whis|)or  of  the 
>y  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's, 
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Pudor  nuJus  — — —        Uoa. 

Falra  modeiity. 

I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  thstvM 


d»yby 

by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  Uifore  two  at  the  Smyrna. 

when  Pt'ter  has  thus  effectually  launched  a  secret, 

I  have  been   very  well  pleased   to  hear  people    yesterday  given  rac  of  a  modest  young  gentknu, 

whispering  it  to  one  anotJier  at  secondhand,  and    who,  being  invited  to  an  entertaiiimeut.  though  k 

spreading  it  about  ixs  their  own;  for  vou  must 


know,  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whisjKTing  is  the 
ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in 
tlie  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
has 


was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  suddes  k 
grew  so  flustered,  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  tk 
table  into  his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  dif 
i  access  to  greater~people  than  one  would  imag-  '  company,  and  flun^  a  bottle  at  the  gentlemu'i 

After  having  given  you  ihi.s  account  of  Peter  1  head  who  treated  him.    This  has  given  me  oc* 

Hush,  1  proceed  to  that  virtuous  hidy,  the  old  I  sion  to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vidaa 
Lady  Blant,  who  is  to  communicate  to  ine  the  pri-  I  modesty,  and  to  remember  the  saying  of  BnittS: 
vate  transactions  of  the  crimp-table,  with  all  the  ■  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  "  the  person  ki 
arcana  o(  the  fair  sex.  The  Lady  Blast,  you  must !  bad  but  an  ill  education,  who  has  not  been  isa^ 
understand,  has  such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  |  to  deny  anything."    This  false  kind  of  laodgiif 


me 


nasapanicuiarKnacK  aimaKingpnvaic\*euuiug»,  ^"^  niwiv  .•.^.*v»o»m.^  *«  .^»»v..,  wc^«u^  "  .  i  j 
and  last  winter  married  alwut  five  women  of  qual-  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punisW 
ily  to  tluir  ft»otmen.  Her  whisper  can  make  an  !  with  a  kind  of  remorse,  not  only  like  oth«T  vicwti 
innocent  young  woman  big  with  child,  or  fill  a  :  habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  bat  even  at  the  Tt7 
healthful  young  fellow  wiUi  distempers  that  are  ,  time  that  it  is  committed, 
not  to  be  named.    She  can  turn  a  visit  into  an  in         NoUung  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesrj.P^ 


can^eU  youVheTiiiwrof  Their  great  grandmothers^    esty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that  is  opposil*" 
and  tranuce  the  memory  of  honest  coachmen  that 


have  been  in  tlieir  graves  alwve  these  hundred 
jean.    By  these  and  the  like  helps,  I  question 


•Mr.  MiohMl  «•  1a  Rorbe,  SS  volt.  8vo.  la  S^  vdv' 
fisront  tf Uef,  and  In  Vr.  8  tooMi,  ^^ 
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the  humor  of  the  eompanj.  True  modestj  aToids 
•▼etytliiiiK  that  is  cniuiual,  false  modesty  every- 
thing that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is  onlv  a 
nneral  uudetermined  instinct;  the  fonuer  is  that 
matiiict,  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  religion. 

We  mar  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  fslso  and 
vieious  which  engages  a  man  to  do  anything  that 
is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  restrains  him  from 
doing  anything  tliat  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
\j  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
•  of  money  which  they  are  nut  able  to  simre, 
bound  for  persons  whom  they  have  but  little 
ftiendship  fur,  give  recommendatory  characters  of 
whom  they  are  not  acquainU»  with,  bestow 
•  on  those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in 
a  manner  as  they  themselves  do  nut  approve, 
all  this  merely  because  they  have  not  the 
confidence  to  resist  solicitation,  importunity,  ur 

ample! 

Kor  does  this  fslse  modesty  expose  us  only  to 
h  actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to 
h  as  are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes 
I  called  timorous  because  he  would  not  venture 
kit  money  in  a  game  at  dice:  '*  I  C4>nfe8s,"  said  he, 
"that  I  am  exceeding  tirourous,  fur  I  dare  not  do 
IB  ill  thing."  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious 
Bodeaty  complies  with  evervthing.  and  is  only 
■■rfttl  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the 
(MBpany  where  he  is  eng^aged.  He  falls  in  with 
fibo  torrent,  and  lets  himself  eu  to  every  action  or 
tfwoarse,  however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  so  it  be 
b  rogoe  among  the  present  party.  This,  though 
•DO  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most 
lidiculons  dispositions  in  human  nature,  that  men 
Aonld  not  be  ashamed  of  speaking  or  scting  in  a 
dianlute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who 
ii  in  their  company  should  be  ashamed  of  gov- 
tVDing  himself  ^y  the  principles  of  reason  and 
Tirtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  false 
Bodeaty  as  it  restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is 
good  and  laudable.  My  reader's  own  thoughts 
will  suggest  to  him  many  instances  and  examples 
vnder  this  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one 
nfleetion,  which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret 
eooeem.  We  have  in  England  a  particulsr  bash- 
fblaess  in  everything  that  regards  religion.  A 
mll-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serious 
■HitinMnt  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear 
A  greater  libertine  than  he  is,  that  ho  may  keep 
kinsielf  in  c<mntenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 
Qnr  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shamefaced  in 
ill  the  exercirtes  of  piety  and  devution.  This  hu- 
prevails  upon  us  daily;  insumuch  that,  at 
y  well-bred  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  is 

Tety  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confi- 

nee  to  say  grace  at  his  own  tabic:  a  custom 
which  is  not  only  practiced  by  all  the  nations 
■boat  us,  but  was  never  omitted  bv  the  heathens 
IfcoBSelves.  English  gentlemen  who  travel  into 
Bommn  Catholic  countries  are  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  p(>ople  of  the  bi>Ht  quality 
BBoeling  in  their  churches,  and  engaged  in  their 
private  devotions,  though  it  bo  not  at  the  hours  of 
pablic  w«<r>hip.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  in  those  countricH,  would  be 
■taid  of  pasHing  not  only  fur  an  irreligiuus,  but 
■n  ill-bred  man,  should  be  be  seen  to  gu  to  bed,  or 
■it  down  at  table,  withuut  offering  up  his  devo- 
tHHM  on  such  occasions.  The  same  show  of  re- 
lif^on  appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  churches, 
■ad  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them 
hypocritical  and  precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment 
In  oar  nation  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from 


that  modesty  which  is  natural  to  us;  but  the  great 
occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms  of 
sectaries  that  overran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion  carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that 
they  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  ajar- 
gon  of  enthusiasm;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  Res- 
toraticm,  men  tliouKht  they  could  not  recede  too 
far  from  the  behavior  and  practice  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  made  religion  a  cloak  to  ko  many 
villainies.  This  led  them  into  the  other  extreme; 
every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  aa 
puritanical:  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
"ridiculers"  whu  flourished  J n  that  reign,  and 
attacked  everything  that  was  serious,  it  has  ever 
since  been  out  of  countenance  amung  us.  By  this 
means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  vicious 
modesty  which  has  in  some  measure  worn  out 
from  amonff  us  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in 
ordinary  \[&  and  conversation,  and  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  all  our  neighbors. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
impiety.  They  are  both  e<}uallv  destructive  to  the 
person  who  is  p<»ssessed  with  tfiem;  but,  in  regard 
to  others,  hypicrisy  is  not  so  pi>rnicious  as  bare- 
faced irrelijifiun.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed 
is,  "to  be  sincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  let  the  world  see  that  we  are  so."  I  do  not 
know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  wri- 
tings than  that  which  is  pronounced  a^nst  those 
who  have  this  pervertedf  modesty,  to  do  ashamed 
before  men  in  a  particular  of  such  unspeakable 
importance. — C. 
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— — ^Inioquid  dignum  aaplenUi  bonoque  e*t. 

IIOK.  1  Ep.  It.  6. 

^WhaU'er  befiU  the  wine  and  gnod.— Cuecb. 

Rklioiom  may  be  considered  under  two  general 
heads.  The  first  comprehends  what  we  are  to 
believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  practice.  By 
those  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  1  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings, 
and  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the  know- 
ledge of  by  the  light  of  nature;  by  the  things 
which  we  are  to  practice,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reamm  or  natural 
religion.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  <Iistinguis)i  by 
the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by  tliat  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  man- 
kind, wo  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon 
faith,  that  they  neglect  morality;  and  manv  who 
build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  th(>y  Jo  not 
pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  p<*rfect  man 
should  be  defective  in  neither  of  these  particu- 
lars, as  will  be  very  evident  to  those  wno  con- 
sider the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them, 
and  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's 
paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Chris- 
tian duty  into  morality  and  faith,  and  tlint  they 
have  both  their  pi'culiar  excellencies,  the  first  has 
the  pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

First.  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as 
I  have  stated  the  notiim  of  it)  is  of  a  fixiKl  eternal 
nature,  and  will  endure  when  faith  Hhall  fail,  and 
be  lost  in  convictitm. 

Secondly,  B«*cause  a  permn  may  be  qualified  to 
do  greater  go(Ml  to  mankind,  and  become  more 
beneficial  to  the  world,  by  morality  withuut  faith, 
than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thifdly,  Bwaune  morality  gives  a  greater  per- 
fection to  human  nature,  by  quietin^ir  the  mind, 
moderating  the  passionH.  an3  advancin>;  the  hap* 
pineaa  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 


&5«  THK  8PK0TAT0B. 


T-.r^rKv  1WTS.BM  rhf  rT>  :I  z^rsIitT  »  much  ;  when  I  see  raeh  dmdfii]  eomeqacBOCirimiig&OA 
«pr«-  n—kT!  ih^  -us  wf  f*.  I  &..  tLe  cirilixed  [  a  principle,  I  woald  be  u  tMj  ooDvineed  oftkl 
BBU  •'  «•   ■'    &•.  v.^.i  vr*.«-.L^  .-  -Jir  ^nst  pfiinu  '  truth  oi  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demofBatntioa, 


r.j  rik.  *v    M  sttci  'm  \i^t  i.3dr  in  thow  of  j  before  1  woald  renUire  to  act  upon  it,  or  make  Hi 
faitii  part  of  my  religion. 

F:f:l.. T .  Bm-xzw  irScivUrj  is  to:  of  m  nalig-  j     In  this  cabe  the  injary  done  oar  iiei|{UMr  h 

lb:  s  '.Kirj'r  a*  !•:.=:- .-nl.*/:  or  lo  p'jl  the  same  \  plain  and  evident:  the  pnnclple  that  puta  vi gpn 
.jB«.<i.  iM  k  .cTber  .■^'..  ^^ca^ae  i:  is  geoerallT    doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  diaputahle  Datara.  at 
•WDt^. 'bt^Tv  mav  b«~««lTs:;->i.  f -r  a  virouus  intf-    rality  seems  higfalj  Tiolated  by  the  ooe; 
del     yKT  iCJi'.MT  .J  -.z.  \hr  ca.^  ^f  iiiTiocible  igno-  .whether  or  no  a  aeal  for  what  a  man  thin' 
fBDcr  .  b.:  !niiir  for  &  TCI0..5  be!ie«-«T.  I  true  system  of  faith  may  juatify  it,  ia  TCiy 

S  I  t:  T.  H4ra:»e  faJ:h  mttd^  lo  draw  its  prin-  ;  tain.    I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  religion  pit 

dpsl.  if  VmiI  all  I'.i  rxcriieucr.  fntm  lYnf  iuflueaoe  charity  as  well  as  aeal,  it  will  not  be  lor  shoviii 
it  ha«  <**<;ii  iiKirali!r:  as  ve  shall  m«  more  at  iiaelf  by  such  cruel  inat«noea.  Bat  to  eomhw 
largf.  if  «v  cc*ii»>id«r'  wherein  cuUMsts  the  eaeel-  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  "Welm 
leiKV  11  r  fai.li.  or  ibe  belMrf  of  revealed  religion;  just  enough  of  religion  to  make  ua  hate,  bat  a4 
aod*thi<».  1  ;hiiik.  is.  -  enough  to  make  ua  love,  one  another."-— 0. 

Fir^t.    lu  i-zplaiuing  and  carnring  to  greater  , 

heigh!*'  several  poiiiu  of  moral itr.  _^ 

aecoiidiy.  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  mo-  ' 
4ives  to  en'r«>rce  iho  practice  of  niorality.  Jo.  460.]    MONDAY.  AXTGUST  18, 1711 

Third tv.  In  ffiviiii;  us  more  aniialue  ideas  of  '  .^.a-^  _.      .a.     »       .     «.   ^      — 

the  Supreme  Being,  more  endearixig  notions  of  .  !^"^'"  > /"T!"   .     «T»!nlJ!Mr  *in!timi»!i« 

one  aniMlier,  and  a  truer  state  ofouraeWea,  both  ■  lMl»Md  bj  s  mtBlnf  aYmi  wbhsj    nusuuHata 

in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our  Ora  defects  and  foUiea  are  too  often  unknoiWB II 
aaturvfl.  us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  fhun  being  known  to  i^ 

Fourthly,  By  fthowinj^  us  the  blackness  and  de-  that  they  pass  for  demonatrationa  of  our  wirtk 
fbrmity  of  vice,  which  in  the  Christian  svKtem  is  This  makes  us  easy  in  the  midat  of  them,  fead  It 
■o  Tery  grfat,  that  he  who  is  posseftsed  of  all  per-  show  them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be* 
feetion,  and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  is  repre-  teemed  for  them.  Then  it  ia  that  a  thoutsad  oH^ 
aented  by  wveral  of  our  divines  as  hatinc:  sin  to  cou ntable  conceits, gay  inTentiona, ami cxtiaT^prt 
the  sain**  deffree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  actions,  roust  afluroT  us  pleasures,  and  di^br  ■ 
who  was  nindv  the  propitiation  of  it.  !  to  others  in  the  colors  wnich  we  ourselves  tut  t 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  I  fancy  to  glory  in.  Indeed  there  ia  somethiivM 
method  of  making  morality  efliectual  to  salvation.  .  amusing  for  the  time  in  the  state  of  Tanityaaai^ 

1  have  only  touched  on  these  several  beads,  |  eroundra  satisfaction,  that  eren  the  wiso*  wodi 
which  fvcry  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  '  has  chosen  an  exalted  woid  to  deaeribe  ittoada^ 
of  thiM  nature  will  easily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  |  meats,  and  called  it  "The  Paradise  of  Fooh.' 
thouj^hts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  which  '  Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  thia  reflectioB  Hf 
may  oi'  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. '  seem  a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear  another  fen 
One  I  am  sure  is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  ;  than  what  I  have  given;  but  it  is  at  present  ani 
it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his  of  my  business  to  look  after  it,  who  am  goiaff  li 
flchonie  ot  morality,  who  does  not  strcnj^hen  and  ;  confess  that  I  have  been  lately  among  than  a  I 


aupport  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faitn 

Beside  this.  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 

maxims,  which.!  think,  we  may  deduce  from  what 

has  been  said: 
First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious 


Tisiop 

Jfethought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill,  mm» 
flowenr,  and  of  an  eoay  aacent.  Upon  the  om 
top  of  it  resided  nquiut-eyed  Error,  and  Pi^dtf 
Opinion  with  many  heads;  tw6  that  dealt  ia  WK- 
of  making  anything  an  article'  of  faith,  which  docs  '  eery,  and  were  famous  for  bewitching  people  wlA 
not  contrlnute  to  the  confirmation  or  improvement  the  love  of  themselves.  To  these  repairea  a  mir 
of  roornlity .  titude  from  every  side,  by  two  dif!mnt  paths  wkiA 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  I  lead  toward  each  of  tnem.  Some  who  had  tit 
and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  prac-  most  assuming  air  went  directly  of  themselm  II 
tical  part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  Error,  without  expecting  a  conductor:  others  of  i 
morality.  softer  nature  went  first  to  Popular  Opiuioa,  tnm 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  whence,  as  she  influenced  and  engaged  than  viA 
and  natural  religion  cannot  possibly  apprehend  their  own  praises,  she  delivered  Uiem  oferlslil 
any  dang[f*r  from  embracing  Cnristianity,  as  it  is  I  govenimcnt. 


preserved  pure  and  uncomipt  in  the  doctrines  of 
our  national  church.* 


When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  thi 
summit  where  Opinion  abode,  we  founa  her  oatv- 

There  is  likewise*  another  maxim  which  I  think  taining  several  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Hb 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  '  voice  was  pleasing;  she  breathed  odors  u  ih 
which  is  this;  that  we  should,  in  all  dubious  points,  '  spoke.  She  seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  ere^ 
eonsidiT  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from  one;  every  one  thought  he  heard  of  something tia 
them,  supp(»sifi«]f  they  should  be  erroneous,  before  ■  was  valuable  in  himself,  and  expected  a  paradiM 
we  give  up  our  assent  to  them.  ;  which  she  promised  as  tlie  reward  of  his  nA 

For  example,  In  that  disputable  i>oint  of  perse-  '  Thus  were  wc  drawn  to  follow  her,  till  die  shooU 
outing  men  for  conscience*  sake,  beside  the  imbit-  bring  us  where  it  was  to  be  bestowed;  and  it  «■ 
tering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  '.  observable,  that  all  the  way  we  went,  the  oompaf 
all  the  vehemence  of  resentment,  and  insnaring  '  was  cither  praising  themselves  for  tlieir  qualififit* 
them  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  tions,  or  one  an<ither  for  those  qualifications  vhiA 
them  off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  they  took  to  be  conspicuous  in  tlieir  own  ebaIl^ 
society,  afRict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  ters,  or  dispraising  ollicrs  for  wanting  thein  • 
hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their  families,  make  '  vying  in  the  degrees  of  them. 
their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.    Sure  |      Ac  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entraaei 

— j  of  which  Error  was  seated.     The  trees  were  thick 

*Th6Qoip»'  woven,  and  the  place  where  he  aat  artfully  oos* 
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Ted  to  darken  him  a  little.    He  was  disguised  ; 

a  whitish  rohe,  which  he  had  put  ou,  that  he  j 
Ight  appear  to  as  with  a  nearer  rcseuiblance  to  | 
ruth;  aud  as  she  has  a  light  whereby  she  iiiaui- 
ita  ^e  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes  of  her 
orers,  so  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  magical 
md*  diat  he  mifnt  do  something  in  imitation  of 

and  please  with  delusions.  This  he  lifted  sol- 
lolv,  aiidp  muttcriug  to  himself,  bid  the  elories 
liicn  be  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  oefore 
^  Immediately  we  cast  our  eyes  on  tiiat  part  of 
B  sky  to  which  he  pointed,  and  observed  a  thin 
IM  prospect,  wliich  cleared  as  mountains  in  a 
BOittJnorDing  when  the  mist  goes  off,  and  the 
lace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight. 
The  foundation  seemed  hardly  a  foundation,  hut 
■K  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  stood  upon  by 
■peal  eontrivance.  The  way  by  which  we  as- 
nded  was  painted  like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we 
BDt,  the  breeze  that  played  about  us,  bewitched 
e  senses.  The  walks  were  gilded  all  for  show; 
e  lowest  set  of  pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine 
>riDthian  order,  and  the  top  of  the  building  being 
uoded.  bore  so  far  the  resemblance  of  a  bubble. 
At  the  gate  the  travelers  neither  met  with  a  por- 
r,  nor  waited  till  one  should  appear;  every  one 
ought  his  merits  a  sufficient  pasMport,  and  pressed 
rvard.  In  the  hall  we  met  witii  several  phan- 
ma,  that  roved  amon^  us,  and  ranged  the  com- 
iBj  -according  to  their  sentiments.  There  was 
creasing  Honor,  that  had  nothing  to  show,  but 
[  old  cuat.of  his  ancestor's  achievements.  There 
IB  Ostentation,  that  made  himself  his  own  con- 
uit  aUbJeclj  and  Gallantr}'  strutting  upon  his 
jitoea.  At  the  upper  end'^of  the  hall  stood  a 
rone,  whose  canopy  glittered  with  all  the  riches 
aft  gaycty  could  contrive  to  lavish  on  it ;  and 
(tweeu  the  gilded  arms  sat  Vanity,  decked  in  the 
sacock's  feathers,  and  acknowledged  for  another 
enua  by  her  votaries.  The  boy  who  stood  beside 
!r  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world  to  bow 
tfbre  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit.  His  eyes  had 
rerr  now  and  then  a  cast  inward,  to  the  neglect  of 
1  objects  about  him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made 
ic  of  for  conquest,  were  borrowed  from  those 
gainst  whom  he  had  a  design.  The  arrow  which 
i  ahot  at  the  soldier,  was  iled^^ed  from  his  own 
lume  of  feathers;  the  dart  he  directed  against  the 
AU  of  wit,  was  winged  from  tlie  quilU  he  wrote 
ith;  and  that  which  he  sent  against  those  who 
neaumed  upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with  gold 
it  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets  for  states- 
len  fn>ra  their  own  contrivances;  he  took  fire 
om  the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  which  he  melted 
leir  hearts;  and  lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the 
toquent,  to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories. 
il-fiM  foot  of  the  thn)nc  sat  three  false  Graces: 
J^fttciy  with  a  shell  of  paint,  Affectation  with  a 
lirrur  to  practice  at.  ana  Fashion  ever  changing 
le  posture  of  her  clotlies.  Those  applied  them- 
slvfs  to  r^cure  the  coiiquests  which  Self-Conceit 
ad  ^tten,  and  had  each  of  them  their  particular 
ulilies.  Flattery  ^ave  new  colors  and  complez- 
MiH  to  all  thin^rft;  Affectation  new  airs  and  appear- 
nces,  which,  as  che  paid,  were  not  vulgar;  and 
'anhion  both  concealed  ^onie  home  defects,  and 
dded  Mime  fon-ign  external  Watities. 

As  I  waft  n-fleotiiig  upon  what  I  8aw,  I  heard  a 
oicc  in  thocro\id  tx^monning  the  condition  of 
lankind.  which  is  thus  inaiia^e<l  by  the  breath  of 
pinion,  deluded  by  Krror.  fired  by  Self-Conceit, 
lid  given  up  to  Ix?  traiiii>d  in  all  the  courses  of 
^anity,  till  acorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These 
xpretiNioniif  were  no  stMHier  hainded  about,  but  I 
mniHliately  saw  a  general  disorder,  till  at  last 
liere  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old 
lan,  decent  and  resolute,  was  led  forward  to  be 


punished  for  the  words  he  had  uttered.  He  ap- 
peared inclined  to  have  spoken  in  his  own  defense, 
out  I  could  not  observe  that  any  one  was  willing 
to  hear  him.  Vanity  cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him; 
Self-Conceit  was  angry;  Flattery,  who  knew  him 
for  Plain-^^s^Aliug,  put  on  a  vizard,  and  turned 
away;  Affectation  tossed  her  fan,  made  mouths, 
and  called  him  Envy  or  Slander;  and  Fashion 
would  have  it,  that  at  least  he  must  be  lU-Mannen. 
Thus  sliehted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was  driven 
out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure;  and  I 
heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he  should  be  used  no 
better  wherever  they  met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most  part  of 
that  warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  consid- 
ering how  the  latter  words  should  be  fulfilled,  when 
a  mighty  noise  was  heard  without,  and  the  door 
was  olackened  by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies 
crowding  in  upon  us.  Folly  and  Broken- Credit 
were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered.  Trou- 
ble, Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn,  and  JPoverty,  brought 
up  the  rear.  Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Oraoes, 
disappeared;  her  subiects  ran  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners; out  many  of  tnem  were  found  and  carried 
off  (as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near  me)  either 
to  prisons  or  cellars,  solitude  or  little  company,  the 
mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts  of  life.  "  But  theK," 
added  he  with  a  disdainful  air,  "are  such  who 
would  fondly  live  here,  when  their  merits  neither 
matched  the  luster  of  the  place,  nor  their  richee 
its  expenses.  We  have  seen  such  scenes  as  these 
before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will  all  return  when 
the  hurry  is  over."  I  thanked  him  for  his  infor- 
mation; and,  believing  him  so  incorrigible  as  tfiat 
he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  he  tidcen,  I 
made  off  to  the  door,  aud  overtook  some  few,  who, 
though  they  would  not  harken  to  Plain-Deal  ins, 
were  now  terrified  to  ffood  purpose  by  the  example 
of  others.  But  when  tney  had  touched  the  thresh- 
old, it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to  find  that  the 
delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  aud  they  plainly  dis- 
cerned the  building  to  nan^  a  little  uo  in  tne  air 
without  any  real  foundation.  At  nrst  we  saw 
nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remained  for  us,  and 
I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curioai^ 
that  had  brought  me  into  so  much  danger.  But  as 
they  began  to  sink  lower  in  their  own  minda, 
meUiought  the  place  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they 
were  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they 
oufrht  to  have  for  themselves:  then  the  part  of  the 
bunding  in  which  they  stood  touched  the  eaith, 
and  we  departing  out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes. 
Now,  whether  Uiey  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were 
sensible  of  this  descent,  I  cannot  tell;  it  was  then 
my  opinion  that  ttey  were  not.  However  it  be,  my 
dream  broke  up  at  it,  aud  has  eiven  me  occasion 
all  my  life  to  reflect  upou  the  fatal  cousequencca 
of  following  the  suggestions  of  Vanity. 

I  "  Ma.  SncTAToa, 

"I  write  to  you  to  desire,  that  you  would  again 
touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in 
use  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man 
kind;  I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  courtesies,  whis- 
perings, Kmilcs,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar 
arts  of  salutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churchea 
so  much  time  that  might  be  better  employed,  and 
which  seem  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
and  true  intent  of  our  entering  into  those  religioua 
assemblies.  The  reneniblance  which  this  Ijears  to 
our  indeed  proper  behavior  in  theaters,  may  be 
some  instance  of  its  incongruity  in  the  above-men- 
tioned placing.  In  Itonian  Catholic  churches  and 
chapels  abroad,  I  myself  have  obser\'ed.  mure  than 

I  once,  persons  of  the  first  quality,  of  the  nearest 
relation,  and  intimatest  acquaintance,  passing  by 

I  one  another  unknowing,  as  it  were,  and  unknown, 
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•Dd  with  so  little  notice  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  ' 
like  having  their  minds  more  suitably  and  more 
■olemnlj  engaged;  at  least  it  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  ought  to  have  been  so.  I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  their  demeanor  in  the 
conventions  of  their  erroneous  worship;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  either  of  them  sufficient  laudable 
patterns  for  our  imitation  in  this  particular. 

'*  I  cannot  help  upon  this  occasion,  remarking  on 
the  excellent  memories  of  those  devotionists,  who 
vpon  returning  from  church  shall  give  a  particular 
account  how  two  or  three  hundred  people  were 
dressed;  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that  it  is 
a  miracle  to  me  how  two  poor  hours  of  divine 
■ervice  can  be  time  sufficient  for  so  elaborate  an 
undertaking,  the  duty  of  the  place  too  being  jointly, 
and  no  doubt  oft  pathetically,  performs  along 
with  it.  Where  it  is  said  in  sacred  writ,  that '  the 
woman  ousht  to  have  a  covering  on  her  head  be- 
cause of  the  angels,'  that  last  word  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  metaphorically  used,  and  to'signify 
young  men.  Allowing  this  interpretation  to  bie 
light,  the  text  may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose. 

*'  When  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper  for  writ- 
ing on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  recommend  this 
to  you:  and  am,  **Sir 

T.  "  Your  very  humble  servant." 
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8»d  non  ego  creduliu  illis. — Vnus.  Eel.  ix.  34. 
But  I  dlflcem  their  flatt'ry  flx)m  thvir  praiw.— DsTDiir. 

Foa  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else 
in  the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to 

Kiblish  compliments  above  my  desert  in  tlie  fol- 
wing  letters.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
S'ven  occasion  to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their 
oughts  upon  sacred  subjects,  from  the  approba- 
tion of  sucn  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in 
my  Saturday  s  papers.  I  shall  never  publish  verse 
on  that  day  "out  wnat  is  written  by  the  same  hand:* 
yet  shall  I  not  accompany  these  writings  with 
culogiums,  but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 


(( 
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"M».  SpxcTAToa, 

"You  very  much  promote  the  interests  of  virtue, 
while  you  reform  the  taste  of  a  profane  age;  and 
persuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
while  we  are  distinguished  by  so  many  thousand 
humors,  and  split  into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties;  yet  persons  of  every  party,  sect,  and  hu- 
mor, are  fona  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours. 
You  can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poem  into 
all  your  readers  according  to  their  capacity  to 
receive;  and  when  you  recommend  the  pious  pas- 
sion that  reigrns  in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the 
devotion,  and  g^w  proud  and  pleased  inwardly, 
that  we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  tne 
Spectator  approves. 

"  Upon  read  in  2  the  hymns  that  you  have  pub- 
lished in  some  late  papers,  I  had' a  mind  to  try 
yesterday  whether  1  could  write  one.    The  cxivth 

Ssalm  appears  to  roc  an  adininblcodc,  aiul  I  bej^an 
>  turn  it  into  <iur  language'.  As  1  was  describing 
the  Journey  of  Israel  from  Egypt •  and  added 
the  Divine  Presence  umon^if  them,  I  p<?rceived  a 
beauty  in  this  psalm,  which  was  entin-ly  new  to 
me,  and  which  1  was  going  to  lose;  and  that  is, 
that  the  poet  utterly  conceals  the  presence  of  God 

•Addtooo. 


in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  rather  kte  a  ponesrifi 
pronoun  go  without  a  substantive,  than  m  will  so 
much  as  mention  anything  of  divinity  there.  '  Ju- 
dah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  domiaionor 
kingdom.'  The  reason  now  seems  evident,  and 
this  conduct  necessary;  for,  if  Ck>d  had  appeared 
before,  there  could  be  no  wonder  why  the  moon* 
tains  should  leap  and  the  sea  retire;  therefore,  that 
this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be  brought  in  with 
due  surprise,  his  name  is  not  mentioDM  till  after- 
ward :  and  then  with  a  very  agreeable  tun  of 
thought,  Ood  is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his  m^ 
esty.  This  is  what  I  have  attempted  .to  imitate  la 
a  translation  without  paraphrase,  and  to  present 
what  I  could  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  author. 

"If  the  following  essay  be  not  too  ineorriipMe, 
bestow  upon  it  a  rew  bnghteninga  from  your  fB> 
nius,  that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to ' 
write  no  more. 

*'  Your  daily  admirer,  and  humble  Strrant,**  etc 

P8ALM  CXIT. 

L 

Wb«D  IivmI,  freed  fttm  IfiafBoh*s 
Left  tb*  prond  tyrantaiid  his  lead, 
Th*  tiibM  with  ckMrfU  bom« 
Tbeir  Ung,  mad  Jodah  wm  bis 

n. 

Aerow  the  deep  their  Jew  aej  Isj, 
The  deep  dlvldee  to  aahe  Hhmm  ww^^ 
The  streane  of  Jocdaa  mkv.  mad  fled 
With  beekwud  coirent  to  their  hei 

IIL 

The  BMraBtilni  ihook  like  ftUMe« 
like  Umte  the  little  hilloeka  leap; 
Not  Sinai  oa  her  hue  ooaMslaadp 
OoBsdoiie  01  aoi  leJIgB  pow  aS 


Why 
Aadi 


Let  every  SMaatahi,  •v'fy 
Betlte,  mad  know  th' 
TheUngof  Unell 
Tremble,  thoa  earth, 

VL 

He  thuDden— and  all  aainre 

The  rocks  to  standing  poole  ho  tun»; 
Hints  spring  with  foantalne  at  his  void, 
And  flres  and  seas  rnnlka  thair  Laid.* 


IT. 
What  pover  conld  aiake  the  deep  dtrUef 
Hake  Jordan  baekward  roD  hto  tidet 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  littie  hUto? 

whence  the  ft%ht  that  Mnai  feahf 


himhMo 


"Ma.  SraoTAToa, 

"  There  are  those  who  take  the  advaatigf  if 
your  putting  a  halfjpenny  value  npoa  yonndf 
above  the  rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  JM 
in  public  conversation,  and  strire  to  make  yos 
unpopular  upon  the  account  of  this  said  half^'ar 
But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  insist  upon  thatnMB 
acknowledgment  for  the  superior  merit  of  vovn. 
as  being  a  work  of  invention.  Give  melM«*> 
therefore,  to  do  yon  justice,  and  say  in  yourMBV. 
what  you  cannot  yourself,  which  ia.  that  yotf 
writings  have  made  learning  a  more  necessarv  pet 
of  good -breeding  than  it  wan  before  yon  appnnd: 
that  modesty  is  become  fashionable,  and  imjn- 
dencc  stands  in  need  of  some  wit,  since  von  ht** 

{>\it  them  l)oth  in  their  proper  lightA.  Prnfiintw* 
ewdncss,  and  debaucnery,  are  not  now  qDili£<^ 
tion^:  and  a  man  may  he  a  very  fine  gentlmn 
though  he  is  neither  a  keeper  nor  an  infidel. 

"  1  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  fttorr  of '^ 
Sibyls,  if  thev  deny  giving  vou  two-pen^.  W 
them  know,  that  those  sacrecf  papers  were  ralofi 
at  the  same  rate  after  two-thircm  of  then  v<** 
destroyed,  as  when  there  was  the  whole  set.    Tkd* 


>By  Dr. 


Watta. 
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an  10  Bumj  •#  nt  who  will  giro  you  yoar  own  Mr  coDdeccend  to  tootlie  our  hamor  or  tonper, 

priee,  that  joa  maj  aoqaaint  Tour  Don-confonnist  finas  always  an  open  avenue  to  onr  aoul;  f«po- 

readers,  that  they  ehalJ  not  nave  it,  except  they  ciallv  if  the  flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior, 

eome  in  within  such  a  day,  under  three-pence.    I  "  One  might  give  many  instances  of  this  in  a 

do  not  know  but  you  might  bring  in  the  '  Date  late  English  monarch  under  the  title  of '  Tht*  QtLje- 

Obolum  Belisario'  with  a  good  grace.     The  wit-  ties  of  King  Charles  II.'     This  prince  was  bj 

lin^  come  in  dusters  to  two  or  three  coflfee-houses  nature  extremely  familiar,  of  very  easy  accent,  and 

which  have  left  you  off ;  and  1  hope  you  will  make  much  delighted  to  see  and  be  seen;  and  his  happy 

OS,  who  fine  to  your  wit.  merry  with  their  charac-  temper,  which  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  ma 

lora  who  stand  out  against  it  people's  vanity,  did  him  more  service  with  his 

I  am  your  moat  humble  Servant."  loving  subjects  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though 


P.  8.    I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  »J  »"»t  be  confessed  he  had  many.    He  delighted, 

^  blacking  for  shoes, powder  for  coloring  the  hair,  though  a  mighty  king,  to  pve  and  take  a  jest  aa 

pomatum  for  the  hands.  cosmcUc  for  the  face,  to  be  *^«y  "j;  »nd  *  pnnce  of  this  fortunate  disposi- 

your  constant  customers;   so  that  your  advertise-  ^**"»  ^^o  was  inclined  to  make  an  ill  use  or  his 

nenuwillas  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  power.mayhaveanythinjErofhispeople.be  it  never 

your  paper  does  the  inward."  ^  ™"«h  to  their  prejudice.    But  this  good  king 

T,  made  generally  a  very  innocent  use.  as  to  the  pulih 

_^  lie,  of  this  ensnaring  temper;  for.  it  is  well  known, 

he  pursued  pleasure  more  than  ambition.     He 
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NU  6(0  pmiukrim  Jaeondo  mnuM  amloo.  matches,  horse-races,  b^U.  and  plays;  he  appeared 

UoB.  1  But.  V.  U.  biehW  delighted  on  those  occasions,  and  never 

Nothing  ao  grstafU  m  s  plB—nt  Mend.  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  eveij 

PioPLx  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force  "pectator.     He  more  than  once  dined  with  his 

which  pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  all  those  good  ciUsens  of  Ix)ndon  on  their  lord-mayor's  day, 

with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  converses.    His  *"d  did  so  the  year  that  Sir  Robert  Viner  was 

iMilta  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaint-  mayor.    Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man,  and  if 

anoe;  and  a  certain  carelessness,  that  constanUy  J^u  will  allow  the  expression,  very  fond  of  his 

mt«nd8  all  his  actions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  so^ereien;  but  what  with  Uie  joy  he  felt  at  heart 

•uoeess,  than  diligence  and  asHiduity  do  others  for  the  honor  done  hina  by  his  prinwj,  and  through 

who  have  no  share  of  this  endowment.    Dacinthus  the  warmth  he  was  m  with  continual  toasting 

breaks  his  word  upon  all  occasions  both  trivial  and  P«**™  *<>  ^«  «!7«1  ^•milj,  his  lordship  ipjw  a 

Important;  and,  wlien  he  is  suflicienUy  railed  at  i^"*?,.^"."<*  ^{  ^"  mjjesty.  and  entered  into  a 

for  that  abominable  quality,  they  who  talk  of  him  tamUianty  not  altogether  so  graceful  in  so  public 

end  with,  "  After  all.  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow."  *  P^^-    The  king  understood  jwywe  U  how  to 

Dacinthus  is  an  ill-natured  hnslNind.  and  yet  the  extricate  himself  m  all  kinds  of  diffieulues,  aod, 

▼ery  women  end  their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  ^"/*  »  "'"i  ^  ™  company  to  avoid  ceremony, 

this  subject,  "  But  alter  aU.  he  is  very  pleasant  ^^  ^?  ^?  "?■<*?  ^,^f^,  ^**  f®^'  '^^^^^  "^^^ 

"    ~     ■    ■                              .''r_,  ~""'- *^- "-im  I u  Guildhall  yard.    But  the  mayor 

^ell,  and  was  grown  so 

__        him  hastily,  and.  catch- 

pteisamTeilowT"    When  thrrquali\y  ii"  ciTnspicu-  '^^^  ^»™  ''■•'  Jj  ^^«  ^°i'  cried  out  with  a  veh^ 

ons  in  a  man  who  has.  to  accompany  it.  manly  and  "?«»'  ^  *?^.,~^?"''  '.®''''  7*^"  *^f ",  ^  ?"^.  **>f* 

Tirtoous  sentimenta,  there  cannot  certainly  be  any-  ^  **'^?f  botUe.      1  he  airy  monarch  looked  kindly 

thing  which  can  give  so  pleasing  a  gratification  as  *'  '>'™,  «!«»■  ?"  »houlder,  and  with  a  smile  and 

the  gayety  of  such  a  person;  but  when  it  is  alone,  gleeful  air  (for  I  saw  hini  at  the  Ume,  and  do 

•nd  serves  only  to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qusliUes,  ^o^)  repeated  this  line  of  the  old  song: 

there  is  no  man  so  much  to  be  avoided  as  your  H»  that's dnrnkhisfwa Making; 

pleasant  fellow.    A  ver]r  pleasant  fellow  shall  turn  and  immediately  returned  back,  and  complied  with 

jour  good  name  to  a  jest,  make  your  character  his  landlord. 

contemptible,  debauch  your  wife  or  daughter,  and  **  I  ^ive  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator,  because, 

jet  be  received  with  the  rest  of  the  world  wiih  as  I  said.  I  saw  the  passage;  ana  I  assure  tou  it 

welcome  wherever  he  appears.    It  is  very  ordinary  is  very  true,  and  yet  no  common  one;  and  wnen  I 

with  those  of  this  character  to  be  attentive  only  to  toll  you  the  sequel,  you  will  say  I  have  a  better 

their  own  satisfactions,  and  have  very  little  bowels  reason  for  it.    This  very  mayor  afterward  ercctiMl 

for  the  concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men;  nay. they  a  statue  of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks- market,* 

•re  capable  of  purchasing  their  own  pleasures  at  and  did  the  crown  many  and  great  services;  and  it 

the  expense  of  giving  pain  to  others.    But  they  was  owin^  to  this  humor  of  the  king,  that  his 

who  do  not  consider  this  sort  of  men  thus  care-  family  had  so  great  a  fortune  shut  up  in  the  ex- 

fully,areirresistiblyexp<>8ed  to  their  insinuations,  chcauer  of  their  pleasant  sovereign.    The  many 

The  author  of  the  following  letter  carries  the  mat-  good-natured  condescensions  of  this  prince  are 

ter  so  hirh,  as  to  intimate  that  the  liberties  of  vulgarly  known;  and  it  is  excellently  toiid  of  him 

England  nave  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  prince  merely  by  a  great  haiidf  which  wrote  his  cnaractor,  that 

AS  he  was  of  this  pleasant  character :  he  was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  in 

"  JCb.  SncTAToa,  

"  There  is  no  one  passion  which  aU  mankind  so  •p?  ^T^J^i^J'J^^Jl\J^  SS^JSSiift 

.        ,1               .    .       r-~                                                .  erected  at  the  aole  chanre  or  nr  Kubert  ViBer.  wa*  ortglnaHj 

naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other  passion  ^^^  fer  John  Sobleakl,  KioR  of  Poland;  but  hj  mmmToS. 

which  appears  in  such  difK;rent  disguises.     It  is  dent  It  had  been  left  on  the  workmaa'a  hand*.    TnaavattaM 

to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  all  complexions.     Is  »»!  expend,  the  Folander  was  fon»«rt«l  Into  a  Briton,  and 

«.           ...                            «     .«          ..      «             '           «  th«  Turk  undernMith  hki  hoTM  intA  OUver  Cromwell  to  Oinn- 


ItjDot.  a  qo«.tio,|  whether  it  doe«^.orc.  harm  or  ^.'J-it  "XT.m.'!lu'*urrt^».Ti.'^.^"  -"S 

Mtfid  lU  the  world;    and  if   there  be   not  such  a  Tnrk>  head  wa«  OTerlooked.  and  left  an  undeniable  proof  of 

Uiinir  as  what  we  may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  thin  Htory.    See  Stowe'a  Surrey,  etc..  «d.  17A6,  p.  ait,  voL  1; 

tM4d«  T  »Qd  Kalbh's  Review,  etc.  ad.  173«,  p.  0. 
t"!r*l  •    av                      1             t.                     1-  J    ^1.  ^        fShefflvld.  Duke  of  BucUnisham,  who  laid,  that**  on  apr*' 

'*  It  IS  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that  meditation,  Charlaa  U  oouMnSot  aettbapartofakiiiftea 

hsja  OS  so  open  to  flatterers;  and  he  who  can  agree-  BoaMni." 
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his  whole  rei^.  He  would  receive  visits  from 
fools  and  half  madmen;  and  at  times  I  have  met 
with  people  who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back- 
sword, and  taken  poison  before  King  Charles  II. 
In  a  word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  that  no  one 
could  be  sorrowful  under  his  government.  This 
made  him  capable  of  baffling,  with  the  greatest 
ease  imaeiuable,  all  suggestions  of  jealousy;  and 
the  people  could  not  entertain  notions  of  anything 
terriole  in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way  agree- 
able. This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  of  that 
prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send  you,  in  com- 
pliance to  tlie  request  you  lately  made  to  your 
correspondents.  "I  am,  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  humble  Servant." 


No.  463.]    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21, 1712. 

Omnia  qua  aensu  yolTuntur  Tote  diumo, 

Peciore  sopito  reddit  arnica  qnlef. 
Ytfnator  defessa  toro  cum  membra  reponit, 

Menu  tamen  ad  irjrlTaii  et  sua  lustra  redit : 
Jndidbus  lit«t.  aurij^  somnia  currut, 

Yuiaque  noctumlii  meta  cavetur  equla. 
Me  quoque  MuMrum  studlum  sub  nocte  silentl 

Artlbus  ■jsuetii  solUcitaro  aolet — Claui>. 

In  deep,  when  fancy  is  let  looee  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wliihes  of  the  day. 

Though  Ikrther  toil  his  tired  limbs  reAise, 

The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chase  pursues. 

The  Judge  abed  dispenses  still  the  laws. 

And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  unflniKh'd  cause. 

The  doting  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  Vm  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  fancied  goal. 

He  too  the  Muses,  in  the  silent  nifchU 

With  wonted  chimes  of  Jingling  yene  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with 
A  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  intro- 
duced as  weij^hing  the  fates  of  Turuus  and  iEneas. 
I  then  considerea  how  tlic  same  way  of  thinking 

Prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
lose  noble  passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  we  are 
told,  that  the  ereat  king  of  Habylon,  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  nad  been"  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting.''  In  other  places  of  the  holy 
writings,  the  Almighty  is  described  as  weighing 
the  mountains  in  scales,  making  the  weight  for  the 
winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  cloudd;  and 
in  others  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men.  and 
lading  their  calamities  together  in  a  balance, 
itilton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  paper, 
had  an  eve  to  several  uf  these  foregoing  instances 
in  that  beautiful  description,  wherein  he  repre- 
sents the  archangel  and  thu  evil  spirit  as  ad- 
dressing themselves  fur  the  combat,  but  parted 
by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
and  weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

The  Eternal,  to  preTent  such  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  heav'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  fk-orpiou  Higu ; 
Wherein  all  tilings  rrcate<l  flrKt  he  wdgh'd. 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air, 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  ell  CTents, 
Battles  and  realms:  in  Uu-m  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  earli  of  {inrtin^jc  nnd  oT  flight, 
The  latter  quirk  up  flow,  snd  kirk'd  thn  Wnm; 
Whidb Qabrlcl  spying,  thus  hospoko  the  fiend: 

**8atan,  1  know  thy  Ktrcn|;lh.  and  thou  know'st  mine; 
Neither  our  own,  but  K\y'i\.     What  folly  then 
Tn  boast  what  ann«  ran  <lo.  sHnt'e  thiiio  no  more 
Iban  heaven  permits :  nor  min(>.  thonsch  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire!     For  |iroiif  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  you  colusUal  si);u. 
Where  thou  art  w«M);hi«l,  iiml  hIiowii  how  Ui;ht,  how  weak. 
If  thou  re"jlst.**    Tl)i*  flcivl  )«x>ki*;l  up.  siul  knew 
llts  mounted  scale  aloft :  nornmro:  but  flM 
llurm'ring,  and  with  him  Hod  the  nhades  of  night. 

These  several  amusing  thoughts,  liavyig  taken 
possession  of  my  mind  some  time  before  1  went  to 


sleep,  and  mingling  themselTet  with  mj  ordinary 
ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind 
of  vision.  I  was,  meUiougfat,  replaoed  in  my 
studv,  and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  speculations  with  my  lamp 
burning  by  me  as  usual.  While  I  wan  here  medi- 
tating on  several  subjects  of  morality,  and  oonaid- 
ering  the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  is 
materials  for  those  discourses  with  which  I  djulv 
enteitain  the  public,  I  saw,  methought,  a  pair  of 
golden  scales  hansine  by  a  chain  of  the  mne 
metal,  over  the  talue  wat  stood  before  me;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  there  were  mat  heaps  of  weigfati 
thrown  down  on  each  siae  of  them.  I  found, 
upon  examining  these  weights,  they  showed  the 
value  of  everything  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight 
of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  of  riches  ia 
another:  upon  which  *the  latter,  to  show  its  cnm- 
parative  lightness,  immediately  flew  up  and  kicked 
the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  grav- 
ity till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  ms»- 
much  that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  lis^t  or 
heavy  while  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I 
found  hj  several  instances:  for  upon  my  layings 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  inscribed 
with  the  word  "Eternity."  thou^rh  I  threw  in  thai 
of  Time,  Prosperitj[,  Affliction  rWealth,  Povcftv, 
Interest,  Success,  with  many  other  weights  whia 
in  my  hand  seemed  veiy  ponderpus,  they  wen  sot 
able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance;  nor  could  they 
have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  wci^ 
of  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and  the  Eiarth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  sereiml  tides 
and  honors,  with  Pomps,  Triumphs,  and  bsbt 
weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them;  sad 
seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  thicv 
it  accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  ny 
great  surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoisib 
that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an  equilibrium.  TUk 
little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed  upon  th 
edges  of  it  with  the  word  "Vanity."  1  foos^ 
there  were  several  other  weights  which  ven 
equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoise  to  ost 
another:  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  Avarice  end 
Poverty,  Riches  and  Content,  with  some  v^hen. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  vcr 
of  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  witk 
each  other,  but  were  entirely  different  when  throws 
into  the  scales;  as  Rdigion  and  Hypocrisv.  Pe- 
dantry and  Learning,  Wit  and  Vivacity,  3upc^ 
stition  and  Devotion,  Qravity  and  Wisdom,  wii^ 
many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on 
both  sides:  and,  upon  applying  myself  lo  tW 
reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side  written,  "la 
the  diucct  of  men,"  and  underneath  it,  *'  Calesi- 
ties;"  on  the  other  side  was  written,  '*  In  the  laa- 

fuage  of  tlie  ^ods,"  and  underneath,  '*  Blessing' 
found  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  weight  to  bi 

much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  overpovenai 
,  Health,  Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  oihtf 
I  weight.'i,  which  were  much  more  ponderous  ic  e/ 

hand  than  {\w  other. 

There  is  a  Kaying  among  the  Scotch,  thit  tt 

ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  cl«¥7' 
,'  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  savinir.  ^hti\ 
I  saw  the  difference  between  the  weight  ot  Xtii:''* 
I  Parts  and  that  of  Learn  in";.      The  obAcrvaliiisi 

wliich  I  made  upon  these  two  weights  openiHJ  H 
I  me  a  new  field  of  discoveries;  for,  noliritJi6t»Bii- 

ing  the  weight  of  the  Natural  Parts  vas  m^A 
j  heavier  than  that  of  Learning.  I  obM.'rvfd  thn  m 
I  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  ^ 

fure,  when  I  put  Learning  into  the  «ame  mj^ 
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b  it.    I  made  the  same  obseiration  upon  Faith 
Moralitj;  for,  notwithstandiug  the  latter  out- 

5 bed  the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou- 
tiinca  more  additional  weight  from  its  con- 
etiou  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by 
If.  This  odd  phenomenon  showed  itself  in 
ir  iMTticalars,  as  in  Wit  and  Judgment,  Phi- 
fphy  and  Religion,  Justice  and  Humanity,  Zeal 
,  GnaritjT,  depth  of  Sense  and  perspicuity  of 
I0,  with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
le  mentioned  in  thin  paper. 
tS  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seriousness 
b  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought 
mdt  several  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludi- 
is  nature,  by  one  01  which  I  found  that  an 
^iah  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a 
Dch  folio;  and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
iatin  author  weighed  down  a  whole  library  of 
ferns.    Seeing  one  of  the  Spectators  lying  by 

I  had  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a 
-penny  piece  into  the  other.    The  reader  will 

UMjuire  into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the 
i  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  paper.  I 
rward  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the  balance: 
,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either 
Imnu,  I  ahall  desire  to  be  excused  from  telling 
nsult  of  this  experiment.  Having  an  oppor- 
itj  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  for- 
r  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a 
J,  and  into  Uie  other  those  of  a  Whig;  but,  as 
ave  all  alone  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral 
«r,  I  shall  Uxewise  desire  to  be  silent  under 
t  head  also;  though,  upon  examining  one  of 
weights  I  saw  the  word  **  tkkel  "  engraven  on 
a  capital  letters. 

made  many  other  experiments;  and,  though  I 

I  not  room  for  them  all  in  this  day's  npecula- 
I,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  anotner.    I 

II  only  add,  that,  upon  my  awaking,  I  was 
17  to  nnd  my  golden  scales  vanisheci;  but  re- 
Ped  for  the  future  to  learn  this  lesson  from 
B,  not  to  despise  or  value  any  things  for  their 
Marances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and  pas- 
ta toward  them  according  to  their  real  and 
nnaic  value. — C. 


Ko.  464.]    FRIDAT,  AUGUST  S3,  1713. 

Aamm  qoiwiaia  iiMdIoeiitatem 
nuyK,  taUM  emrrt  olMnleU 
fionUbiu  UcU,  caret  InTklenda 

Sobriiu  aula.— IIOR.  2  Od.  x,  A. 

Tha  goUdn  mean,  af  die'a  too  nke  to  dwall 

Anoog  the  niin«  of  a  fllthj  oeU, 

80 1«  her  modeety  withal  at  rreat. 

To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  Mat— Nomus. 

AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  anj 
Mtte  in  an  old  Greek  and  Latin  author,  that  is 

bk>wn  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with 
I  Quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying 
Tneognis:  "Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and 
Lite  by  poverty;"  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal 
lalation,  "  Among  men  there  are  some  who  have 
ir  vices  conci-aIc3  by  wealth,  and  othern  who 
'e  their  virtues  C4»ncealed  by  poverty."  Every 
n*s  olMer^'atiun  will  supply  liiiii  nith  inRtsnces 
rich  men,  who  have  several  faults  and  defectK 
t  are  overliMiked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 
inauf  tlieir  riches;  and,  1  think,  wc  cannot  find 
lore  natural  description  of  a  p<»or  man,  whoue 
rits  arc  lo«t  in  his  |M»verty,  than  that  in  the 
rds  of  the  wise  man:  "There  was  a  little  city, 
I  few  n)en  within  it.  and  then>  came  a  great 
If  against  it,  and  Vx^MJeged  it,  and  built  gn'at 
warks  against  it.  Now  there  was  ftiund  in  it  a 
ir  vise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered 


the  city;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor 
man.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  dcspiied, 
and  his  words  are  not  heard." 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom. 
Povert;^  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the 
supplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying 
our  supenluities;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  an- 
other case,  "It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steadj 
eye  upon  truth,  who  ia  always  in  a  battle  or  a 
triumph." 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are 
apt  to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of 
man,  one  may  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each 
of  these  growinjg  out  of  poverty,  quite  different 
from  that  which  rises  out  of  wealUi.  Humility 
and  patience,  industry  and  temperance,  are  very 
often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Human- 
ity and  good-nature,  magnanimity  and  a  sense  of 
honor,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich. 
On  the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  envy,  riches  into  arrogance.  Poverty  is  too 
often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compliance, 
repining,  murmur,  and  discontent;  riches  expose 
a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of 
heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  present 
world.  In  short,  the  middle  condition  is  most 
eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself  in 
virtue;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  ad- 
yautageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  consideration  that  Agur  founded  his 

ner,  which,  for  the  wisdom  01  it,  is  recorded 
oly  writ  "Two  thinss  have  I  required  of 
thee;  deny  me  them  not  beu»re  I  die.  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies;  ffive  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me: 
lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord  T  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with 
a  very  pretty  allegory,  winch  is  wrought  into  a 
play  by  Anstophanes,  the  Greek  comedian.  It 
seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  thouffh,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the 
foregoing  discourse,  l^klnd  of  comparison  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremvlus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  jgfood  man, 
and  witnal  exceeding   poor,  being  desirous  to 
leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  consults  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  uDon  the  subject.     The  oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  nrst  man  he  should  see  upon  his  going 
out  of  the  temple.    The  person  he  chanced  to  see 
was  to  appearance  an  old,  blind,  sordid  man,  but, 
upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  place,  he  at 
last  found,  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was 
Plutus,  the  gx>d  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  jost 
come  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser.    Plutus  further 
told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  us^  to 
declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would 
diHtributc  wealth  to  no  one  but  virtuous  and  just 
!  men;  up<in  which  Jupiter,  considering  the  pemi- 
:  cious  cunsecjuences  of  such  a  resolution,  took  his 
I  ttight  awajr  from  him.  and  left  him  to  stroll  about 
,  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chrcrcy- 
I  lus  beheld  him.    With  much  ado  Chremylus  pre- 
vailed u|Nin  him  to  go  to  his  house,  where  he  met 
,  an  old  woman  in  a  tatt4>red  raiment,  who  had  been 
his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was 
Poverty.    The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so 
easily  as  he  would   have  her,  he  threatened  to 
I  banish  her  not  only  from  his  own  house,  but  out 
of  all  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words  upon 
,  the  matter.     Poverty  on  this  occasion  pleads  her 
cause  very  notably,  and  ropreseiits  to  her  landlord, 
that,  should  she  oe  driven  out  of  the  country,  til 
their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  dxvc«B^ 
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oat  with  her;  and  that  if  every  one  wmi  rich,  they 
would  never  be  supplied  with  those  pomps,  or- 
oameDM,  and  C4iuveniences  of  life,  wnich  made 
richer  dt^niruble.  She  likewise  repreHented  to  him 
tlie  several  advantages  which  bhe  bestowed  upon 
ber  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shane,  their  health, 
•nd  their  activity,  by  preserving  tnem  from  gouts, 
dropsies,  unwieldiness,  and  intemi>erance.  But 
whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at 
iMt  forred  to  troop  off.  Chremylus  immediately 
considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus  to  liis 
sight;  and,  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the 
temple  of  i£sculapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures 
and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By  this  means,  the 
deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that 
was  distinguished  by  piety  toward  the  gods,  and 
Justice  toward  men;  and  at  the  same  time  by  tak- 
ing away  his  gifts  frum  the  impious  and  unde- 
■erving.  This  produces  several  merry  incidents, 
till  in  the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great 
ooaiplaints  frum  the  gods,  that  since  the  good 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received  no  sacri- 
flees;  whicn  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this 
lata  innovation  he  waM  reduced  to  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chre- 
mylus, who  in  Uie  beginning  of  the  play  was  re- 
ligious in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  pro- 
poisal,  which  was  relished  by  all  the  good  men 
who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  the  temple,  and  install  him  in  the  place  of 
Jupiter.  1  his  allegory  instructed  the  Athenians 
in  two  points;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth; 
and  in  the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  great 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  Uiose 
who  possessed  them. 
C. 
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Qiw  ratione  quest  trsdooer*  leniter  lerniii ; 
Ne  te  wmiMr  loops  agitei  vezetque  cupldo; 
Na  pavor,  at  rarum  medloeriter  uUIlum  iipea. 
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Bow  70a  maj  K^iAe  with  gentle  ease 

Adown  the  current  of  jour  days; 

Nw  yex'd  by  meao  and  low  desire*. 

Nor  warm'd  by  wild  amblUouii  Area; 

By  hope  alann'd,  dcpreau'd  hy  ftwf , 

Vor  UnQgR  Init  little  worth  your  care. — Featicis. 

Hatino  endeavored  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper 
to  show  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  Iiere 
consider  what  are  the  proper  means  of  strength- 
ening and  confirming  it  m  the  mind  of  man. 
Thobe  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  contro- 
venty,  which  are  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
quoMtion  on  points  of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive 
at  a  fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important  truths,  and 
the  next  meet  with  something  that  shakes  and 
disturbs  them.  The  duiibt  which  was  laid  revives 
■fain,  and  shows  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and 
that  generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  tost  in  controversies  and 
disputiis,  is  apt  to  forget  the  rca.sonH  which  once 
■et  it  at  rest,  and  to  b(^  disquieted  with  any  former 
perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  tihape,  or  is 
started  by  a  different  jiand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  truth,  so  nothing 
is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our  whole 
lives,  without  determining;  ourselves  one  way  or 
other,  in  those  points  which  are  of  the  last  im- 
porranco  to  us.  There  are  indeed  many  things 
mm  which  we  may  wiOihold  out  aasent;  but,  in 


cases  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  oar  liveh,  ii  it 
the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering  aad  aanfr 
tied,  without  closing  with  that  aide  which juppsn 
the  most  safe  and  the  most  probable.    The  frit 
rule,  therefore,  which  I  shall  lay  down,  is  this;  ibft 
when  by  reading  or  discourse  we  find  ooniclw 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  sn^r  aitid^ 
and  or  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief  ia  i^n 
should  never  after  suffer  ourseWcs  to  aJl  it  ■ 
question.    We  may,  perhapa,  forget  the  argoiMitt 
which  occasioned  our  conviction,  hot  we  0^ 
to  remember  the  strength  thi^  had  with  w,  mi, 
therefore  still  to  retain  the  eooTiction  whidb  lk« 
once  produced*    This  is  no  more  than  whakvtei 
in  every  common  art  or  science;  norisitpossiUili 
act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakneas  and  !■&• 
tation  of  our  intellectuu  faculUea.    It  ra  tka 
that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorioua  annj  of  aiMtgi^ 
who  introduced  the  reformation  in  SngUad,  h» 
haved  himself  in  that  great  conference  which  «■ 
managed  between  the  most  learned  SDssetki 
Protestants  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of  QoMi 
Mary.    This  v^eraole  old  man,  knowiat  hm 
his  abilities  were  impaired  bj  ase,  and  wt  i 
was   impottible   for  him  to    remUect  sll  tkv 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  inthechoinrf 
his  religion,  left  his  companions,  who  was  h 
the  full  possession  of  their  fiarta  Mid  lesnucii 
baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  by  the  fat 
of  reason.    As  for  himself,  he  only  rnaatri  li 
his  adversaries  the  artidea  in  which  be  i^^f 
believed,  and  in  the  profession  of  which  bsm 
determined  to  die.    It  is  in  this  manner  thittti 
mathematician  proceeds  upon  propoaitioBS  vIbI 
he  has  once  demonstrated;  andthoagh  thediasi' 
stration  may  have  slipped  out  of  his  innBoiy,k 
builds  upon  the  truth,  becanne  he  knows  it  wm 
demonstrated.    This  rule  ia  alisolutely  oeeai 
for  weaker  minds,  and  in  some  measure  for 

of  the  greatest  abilities;  but  to  these  lart  I  e 

pro|>o8e,  in  the  second  plsoe,  that  they  shosUhj 
up  in  their  memories,  and  always  nep  by  ikm 
in  readiness,  those  arguments  which  appear  to 
them  of  the  greatest  strength,  and  which  canrt 
be  ^t  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cayils  of  iii- 
delity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
strengthens  faith  more  than  morality.  Faith  ud 
morality  naturally  produce  each  other.    A  man  ii 

2uiekly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  vho 
nds  it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should 
l>e  true.  The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present  ud 
the  happiness  which  he  promises  himself  fnm  it 
hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  veiy  powerfollr 
to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  0^ 
scrvation,  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  whit  vf 
wish.  It  is  very  certain,  that  a  man  of  eoond 
reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religina  opos 
an  impartial  examination  of  it:  but  at  the  j«m 
time  it  is  as  certain  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  «, 
and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more  thts 
from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  ii  rnoR 

persuasive  than  any  of  the  former;  and  that  ii 

an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Bcin|(.  ai 

well  in  constant  acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in  oot- 

ward  forms.      The  devout  man   does  not  o&lv 

believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.     He  has  actail 

sensations  of  him;  his  experience  concurs  vith 

his  reason;  he  seen  him  more  and  more  in  all  hi* 

intercourses  with  him.  and  even  in  this  life  alaoflt 

j  loses  his  faith  in  conviction. 

I      The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the 

.  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  frequent  retirpmeftt 

I  from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religii>u»  mrdi- 

j  tation.    When  a  man  thinks  of  snythin^  in  the 

1  darkness  of  the  night,  whateyer  deep  inpraiioBi 
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iftj  make  In  his  mind,  thej  are  apt  to  Tanish 
oon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.  The  light 
noise  of  the  daj,  which  are  perpetually  so- 
ing  bis  senses,  aud  calling  off  his  attention, 
r  out  of  his  mind  the  thouj^ts  that  imprinted 
aselves  in  it,  with  so  much  strength,  during 
ailence  and  darkness  of  the  niffht.    A  man 

8  the  same  difference  as  to  hiroseU  in  a  crowd 
in  a  solitude:  the  mind  is  stunned  and  das- 

amidst  that  variety  of  objects  which  press 
a  her  in  a  ^at  city.  She  cannot  applj  her- 
to  the  consideration  of  those  things  wnich  are 
ke  utmost  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  plea- 
•  of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought, 
a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  gives  a  kind 
■stification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements 
jthing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.    In  courts 

cities  we  are  entertained  with  the  works  of 
;  in  the  countiy  with  those  of  Ood.    One  is 

Srovince  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith 
evotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every 
Miable  man,  who  sees  the  impressions  of 
se  power  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on 
ih  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
e  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  existence, 
be  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth; 
these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of  sense 
lOt  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 

9  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says, 
should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
erse  with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and 
Id  afterward  be  brought  up  into  the  open 
and  see  the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and 
1,  he  would  iininediatcly  pronounce  them  the 
»  of  such  a  being  as  we  define  Ood  to  be. 
psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry 
lis  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain :  **  The 
ens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood;  and  the  firma- 
.  showeth  his  handy- work.  One  day  telleth 
ler;  and  one  night  certifieth  another.  There  is 
ler  speech  nor  language;  but  their  voices  are 
1  among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  out 
all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
rorld."  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner 
inking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode, 
eader  may  see  it  wrought  into  the  following 


I. 

Tb«  fpadouR  flrmament  on  hlfch, 

WKh  all  th«  blue  ethrrwJ  sky. 

And  q>anglp<l  hoaveiM,  a  KhiDing  frame, 

Their  great  original  prorlaim ; 

Th*  anwearled  sun  teom  day  to  daj, 

DoM  hl«  Creator's  power  diaplaj, 

And  pabll«hee  to  eTnrj  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

II. 

Boon  af  the  vrenlng  ahadea  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  ap  tlie  wondroa«  iala. 

And  nightly  to  the  lintening  earth 

Repeatii  the  Htory  of  her  birth: 

While  all  the  vtars  that  round  her  bum. 

And  all  the  planeta  fn  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tklingn  as  they  roll, 

And  fpread  the  truth  fhnn  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

What  though,  in  eolemn  idlaooa  all 
More  round  the  dark  terrantrial  ball? 
What  though  no  real  yoice  or  wmnd 
Amiil  their  radiant  orbe  be  found? 
In  reaaoD'a  ear  they  all  rqjoira, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  Toioe; 
Forerer  ringing  a*  they  ahlne, 
*'Tha  Hand  that  made  us  la  divhM.** 
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And  Iqr  her  gznieefU  walk  the  qoaen  of  Iotv  la  known. 


Wheit  iEneas,  the  hero  of  Virg^il.  is  lost  in  the 
wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  m  the  place  on 
which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accosted  by  a  lady  in  a 
habit  for  the  chase.  She  inquires  of  him,  wnether 
he  has  seen  pass  by  that  way  any  young  woman 
dressed  as  she  was  T  whether  she  were  following 
the  sport  in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employea, 
according  to  the  custom  of  nuntresses  T  Tne  hero 
answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance she  made;  tells  her  he  saw  no  such  per- 
son as  she  inquired  for;  but  intimates  that  he 
knows  her  to  be  of  the  deities,  and  desires  she 
would  conduct  a  stranger.  Her  form,  from  her 
firet  appearance,  manifested  she  was  more  than 
mortal;  but,  though  she  was  certainly  a  goddess, 
the  poet  does  not  make  her  known  to  be  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  unti  she  moved.  All  the  charma 
of  an  agreeaole  person  are  then  in  their  hiflrhest 
exertion;  every  limb  and  feature  appears  wiui  its 
respective  mce.  It  is  from  this  observation  that 
I  cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer  as  I 
am  of  good  dancing.  As  all  art  is  an  imitation 
of  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  its 
highest  excellence,  and  at  a  time  when  she  is 
most  agreeable.  The  business  of  dancing  is  to 
display  beauty;  and  for  that  reason  all  distor- 
tions and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aver- 
sion instead  of  pleasure;  but  things  that  are  in 
themselves  excellent,  are  ever  attended  with  im* 
posture  and  false  imitation.  Thus,  as  in  poetry 
there  are  laboring  fools  who  write  anagrams  and 
acrostics,  there  are  pretenders  in  dancing,  who 
think  merely  to  do  wnat  others  cannot,  is  to  excel. 
Such  creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  com 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  bushel  to  keep 
his  hands  in  use.  The  dancers  on  our  stage  are 
very  faulty  in  this  kind;  and  what  they  mean  bj 
writhing  themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand  in, 
and  j^et  hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unin- 
telligible. Mr.  Irince  has  a  genius,  if  he  were 
encouraged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things. 
In  all  tne  dances  he  invents,  you  see  he  keep* 
close  to  the  characters  he  represents.  He  does 
not  hope  to  please  by  making  his  performers  move 
in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  else  ever  did,  but  by 
motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  represents. 
He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards  clumsy  graces: 
that  is,  he  makes  them  practice  what  they  would 
think  graces;  and  I  have  seen  dances  of  his  which 
mi^ht  give  hints  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comic 
writer.  These  performances  have  pleased  the  taste 
of  such  as  have  not  reflection  enough  to  know  their 
excellence,  because  they  are  in  nature;  and  the  dis- 
torted motions  of  others  have  oflended  those  who 
could  not  form  reasons  t«>  themselves  for  their 
displeasure,  from  their  being  a  contradiction  to 
nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible  advan- 
tage there  is  in  arriving  at  some  excellence  in  this 
art,  it  is  monstrous  to  behold  it  so  much  neglected. 
The  following  letter  has  in  it  something  very  nato- 
ral  on  this  subject: 


n 


Me.  SpBOTAToa, 

"  I  am  a  widower  with  but  one  daaghtv:  sho 
was  by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I 
had  no  way  of  educating  her,  but  commanding  a 
young  woman,  whom  I  entertained,  to  take  care 
of  her,  to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attend- 
ance about  her.     I  am  a  man  of  boainoM^  and 
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oblij;red  to  be  much  abroad.  The  neifflibon  haye 
tt>IJ  V.'.".  \\islk  in  my  a>>s«*n^o  our  maid  has  let  in 
the  spr<ii*i-  Marrams  in  the  iiiMj^lilMirhuod  to  junk 
etLii^'«.  while  my  ^irl  playi*d  and  romped  even  in 
Uie  Vinvt.  Tu'u-Tl  you  tl>v  pliiiii  truth,  I  caught 
her  oxu'w  at  elevfii  yearh  old,  at  chuck-fartliiiig 
am«>ii|^  tlio  l>i>v]«.  ThiH  nut  me  upon  new  thoughts 
about  my  child,  and  I  di'termined  to  place  her  at 
a  Uiard in^- school :  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
Tery  di^eret't  young  gentlewoman  her  maintenance 
at  the  fi.-ime  place  and  rate,  to  Ik*  hiT  cimipanion. 
I  Took  11  Tile  notice  of  my  ^irl  from  time  to  lime, but 
saw  her  now  and  tlini  in  •;itod  Iirallh,  out  of  harm's 
vay,  and  wan  KHti<«Hed.  Hut.  by  much  importu- 
nity. I  wa-*  hitely  )>re vailed  with  to  g(»  to  one  of 
their  t»all«.  1  cannot  express  to  y«»n  llie  anxiety 
niv  Hilly  lieart  wan  in.  when  I  saw  my  romp,  now 
fifteen,  inki'ii  out;  I  never  felt  ihe  pangs  of  a  father 
upon  me  so  strongly  in  my  whole  life  iH'ftire,  and 
I  could  uoi  liave  Kuffi>red  mf»re  had  my  whole  for- 
tune lH>en  at  slake.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  mt»st 
bivoming  modesty  I  )ian  ever  seen,  and  casting  a 
respectful  eye.  as  if  she  feared  me  more  than  all 
the  auilience,  I  gave  a  nod.  which  I  tliink  gave 
ber  all  the  spirit  she  asKiiinod  upon  it:  but  she 
rose  prtiperly  lo  that  dignity  of  aspect.  My  romp, 
now  the  m«»st  graceful  jK^rson  tif  her  •tex, assumed  a 
maieMty,  which  commanded  the  highest  res{H>ct: 
and  wfuMi  she  turned  to  me,  and  saw  my  face  in 
rapture,  she  fell  into  the  prettie^^t  smile,  and  I  saw 
in  all  her  motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's 
aatisfactiou.  You.  Mr.  SfM'ciator,  will,  lw»tt«T  than 
I  can  tell  you,  ima^^ine  to  yourself  all  the  different 
bt^auties  and  changes  of  aspfct  in  an  accomplished 
young  woman,  setting  forth  all  her  Iwauties  with  a 
design  t(»  please  no  tme  so  much  as  her  father. 
My  girl's  lover  can  never  know  half  the  natisfac- 
tion  that  I  did  in  her  that  day.  I  conid  not  po.<isi- 
bly  hav«.>  imagined  tli<it  hi»  great  an  improvement 
could  have  Imm-m  wn»iighl  by  an  art  that  I  always 
held  in  iTs<>|f  riiliculoiis  and  contemptible.  There 
is,  1  am  oonvinrrd.  no  method  like  this,  to  give 
young  winiH'u  .a  »*erise  of  their  own  value  and  dig- 
nity; and  I  am  sure  there  can  Ih>  none  so  expcMli- 
tious  to  ronimunicale  that  value  to  others.  As  for 
the  flippant,  insipidly  gay.  and  wantonly  forward, 
vliom  you  behold  among  dancers,  that  c;irriage  is 
morv;  to  Ih*  attributed  to  the  perverse  gi'uius  of  the 
performers,  than  imputed  to  the  art.  ils4>lf.  For 
my  part,  my  child  has  ilarice<l  herself  into  my  es- 
teem; and  I  have  as  great  an  honor  for  her  as  ever 
I  had  for  her  mother,  from  wlnun  shiMierived  those 
latent  gootl  qualities  which  apfx-ared  in  her  ct»un- 
tenance  when  she  was  dancing;  ft»r  my  girl,  though 
1  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  innat4!  principle-^  <if  a  modest  virgin,  a  tender 
vr'ifv,  a  generous  friend,  a  kiinl  mother,  and  an  in- 
dulgent mistress.  I'll  strain  hard  but  I  will  pur- 
chase for  her  a  husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  I 
am  your  convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I 
thought  you  jested  when  von  recommended:  and 
if  you  please  to  be  at  my  fioustc  on  Thursday  next, 
I  makfl  A  ball  for  my  daughter,  and  you  sliall  see 
"     ^         or.  if  Ton  will  do  her  that  honor,  dance 


■vmUo  Servant, 
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Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne*  dinee,  let  hia 
be  never  so  sensual  a  brute.  I  defy  him  to  enteriaia 
any  thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respeet  and  ciitea& 
toward  her.  I  was  shoved  last  week  a  piciun  is 
a  ladv's  closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  differ- 
ent clresHes,  that  she  could  clap  on  round  the  boe 
cm  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  habiti  ia 
the  diversity  uf  the  same  countenance.  Ifoiioa, 
and  change  of  posture  and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no 
less  surprising  ou  the  person  of  Mariamne  vha 
she  dances. 

Chluo  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  nhek 
pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  sood  ear,  and  i 
most  agreeable  8hape;  but  the  folly  of  the  thinf 
\h  such,  that  it  smiles  S4)  iiiipcrtincntly,  and  afleetl 
to  please  so  hillily,  that  while  she  dances  youMt 
the  simpleton  from  bend  to  foot.  For  you  nsit 
know  (as  trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  lohe;,  lo 
one  ever  was  a  good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  shall  bm 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  that  niaziro.whal  esiMi 
they  ought  to  have  fo^  such  imperii nent»  a»  fly, 
hop,  ca[ier,  tumble,  twirl,  turn  round,  and  jmm 
over  their  heads;  and,  in  a  word,  plav  a  thofuud 
pranks  which  many  animals  can  au  oettcr  (hia  i 
man,  instead  of  perfomiing  to  perfection  what  At 
human  figure  only  is  capable  of  ))erformiDg. 

It  may  perhaps  appi^ar  odd,  that  I,  who  set  op 
for  a  mighty  lover,  at  least,  of  virtue,  should  uki 
so  much  pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  pot 
of  mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle;  but, cods 
favor  of  the  soberer  part  of  mankind,  1  think  thcj 
have  not  enough  considered  this  matter,  aadm 
that  reason  only  dii^esteem  it.     I  must  also,  is  dj 
own  justification,  say,  that  I  attempt  to  brin^  ioli 
the  service  of  honor  and  virtue  everything  lo  M- 
ture  that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant  delight,  h 
may  po.ssibly  be  proved,  that  vice  is  in  iiiielf  d^ 
structiveof  pleasure, and  virtue  in  itself  coDdodit 
to  it.     Jf  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were  Hodv 
pro}KT   regulations,   this   truth   would   not  vut 
much  argument  to  suppoit  it;  but  it  would  beob* 
vious  to  every  man.  that  tliere  is  a  strict  affinitT 
between  all  tningft  that  aru   truly  laudable  ua 
Ix'autiful,  from  the  highest  scMitinicut  of  the  fod 
to  tlie  mo.st  indifferent  gesture  of  tlie  body. — T. 
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No.  467.]    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1715. 

Quodrunque  mea  poterunt  audrre  Ouiueiur, 

Sou  tibi  par  puivruiit;  Reu.  quud  itpeii  abuuit,  ultra; 
^>ive  niinuD;  certctque  canrDt  minus;  omne  vovanui 
IltH:  tiU :  no  tantu  carait  uiihi  nomine  rharta. 

TiBULL,  ad  Mp.Malam,  1  ISitf.  It,  li 

Wliato'cr  mj  Mum  advcnturooii  daraa  indite. 
Whether  tho  nlccne;(M  uf  thjr  picrtiug  ni^ht 
Applauil  my  lay*,  or  oen^urc  what  1  write. 
To  tho<*  I  idnir.  and  hope  to  lM«rmw  f^e, 
hy  adding  Ut  my  page  Meraala'v  name. 

TiiK  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixrd  ii 
the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  person;  and  thoK 
who  are  most  affected  with  it  seem  nuutt  to  ptf 
take  of  that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  dii- 
tingnishes  mankind  from  the  inferior  creatios. 
The  SupnMue  Being  himself  is  most  p1ea<ed  vidi 

5rai»e  and  thanksgiving:  the  other  part  of  oar 
utv  is  but  an  acKnow-ledgnient  of  our  faulS>i 
white  this  is  the  immediate  adoration  of  hispff- 
fections.  Twas  an  excellent  observation,  that  v» 
then  only  de6pi^«e  commendation  when  we  eesjc 
to  deserve  it;  and  we  have  still  extant  two  oratioBS 
of  Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  and  belt 
princes  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  no  donbt. 
neard  wit|i  the  greatest  satistaction,  what  cren  the 
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disiDttfrested  peraont,  and  at  so  large  a  diK- 
)  of  time,  cannot  read  without  admiration. 
\r  thought  his  life  conHisted  in  the  breath  of 
le,  when  he  profinned  he  had  lived  long  enough 
imself.  when  he  had  for  his  glory.    Others 

saerifioed  themselves  for  a  name  which  was 
to  ^egin  till  they  were  dead,  ffiving  away 
iselves  to  purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to 
Dcnce  till  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But  by 
i  and  superior  excellencies,  not  only  to  gain, 
while  living,  to  enjoy  a  great  and  universal 
lation,  is  the  last  deme  of  happim^ss  which 
ID  hope  for  here.  Baa  characters  are  dispersed 
id  with  confusion,  I  hope  for  example  sake, 
(aa  punishments  are  designed  by  the  civil 
*r)  more  for  the  deterring  the  innocent  than 
hastising  the  guilty.  The  good  are  less  fre- 
t,  whether  it  be  that  there  are  indeed  fewer 
nalsof  this  kind  to  copy  after,  or  that,  through 
Dalignity  of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in 
ridicule  than  the  virtues  we  find  iu  others, 
ever,  it  is  but  just,  as  well  as  pleasing,  even 
ariety,  sometimes  to  Bive  the  world  a  reprc- 
ttion  of  the  bright  sloe  of  human  nature,  as 
as  the  dark  and  fflooroy.  The  desire  of  im- 
m  may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the 
Jee  of  wnat  is  j^ood,  than  the  aversion  we  ma^ 
eive  at  what  is  blamable;   the  one  immcdi- 

directs  you  what  jou  should  do,  while  the 
r  only  shows  what  ^ou  should  avoid ;  and  I 
ot  at  present  do  this  with  more  satisfaction, 

by  endeavoring  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
KCter  of  Manilius. 

would  far  exceed  mv present  design,  to  gira  a 
cular  description  of  Manilius  through  all  tlie 
I  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shall  now  only  draw 
in  his  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
>as  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  unde- 
ing  honesty  by  which  he  attained  the  honors 
as  enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and 
ration  to  the  ease  he  does  enjoy.  'Tis  hero 
he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  tne  waves  and 
ws  through  which  ne  has  steered  to  so  fair  a 
in;  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every 
«,  which  a  great  knowledge  or  use  of  mankind 
liscovered  to  be  the  most  usi'ful  to  tliern.  Thus 
is  private  domestic  employments  he  is  no  less 
OQS  than  in  his  public;  fur  it  is  in  renlity  a 
)  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a  sedentary 
Uve  life,  than  in  one  that  is  spent  in  hurry  and 
oess;  persons  engaged  in  the  latter,  like  bo- 
yiolently  agitated,  fnim  the  swiftness  of  their 
on,  have  a  brightness  addtnl  to  them,  which 
I  vanishes  when  they  are  at  riMit;   but  if  it 

•till  remain,  it  must  Ixi  the  seeds  of  intrinsic 

Ji  that  thus  shine  out  without  any  foreign  aid 

•istance. 

•  liberalitjT  in  another  might  almost  bear  the 

e  of  profusion;  he  seems  to  think  it  laudable 

in  tne  excess,  like  that  river  which  most  en- 
Ml  when  it  overflows  •  But  Manilius  has*too 
ict  a  taste  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  ^mkI,  ever 
It  it  be  out  of  his  power;  and  for  that  reason 
'ill  have  a  just  economy  and  a  splendid  fru- 
y  at  home,  the  fountain  from  wnence  those 
on  should  flow  which  he  disperses  abroad. 
Doka  with  disdain  on  those  who  propose  their 
li  as  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their  mu- 
encft;  he  will  both  see  and  enjoy  (which  he 

does  in  the  highest  degree*)  wnat  he  bestows 
lelf;  he  will  be  tne  living  executor  of  his  own 
ity,  while  they  who  have  the  happiness  to  bo 
in  his  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for 
continuation  of  his  lif«  and  their  own  ^ood 
int.    Ko  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his  obliga- 

•TbtNilt. 


tions;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  becoming 
methods,  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those  of 
the  highest  rank;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy aa  to  be  in  the  rery  lowest.  One  may  aaj 
of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his  Muse  say  of  Theron, 

Swear  that  Tberon  tore  has  nrom 

No  one  near  him  should  be  poor. 

Bweer  that  none  ever  had  such  graeeftil  aii^ 

Vortune's  ftee  gifts  of  freely  to  unpart, 

With  an  anenrioiii  hand,  and  an  unboondad  heart. 

Never  did  Atticos  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men;  nor  steer  with 
more  success  between  the  extremes  of  two  contend- 
iuff  parties.  'Tis  his  peculiar  happiness  that, 
while  he  espouses  neither  with  an  intemperate  seal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more  rare 
and  unusual  felicity,  he  is  beloved  and  caressed  by 
both;  and  I  never  yet  saw  any  person,  of  whatever 
age  or  sex,  but  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
merit  of  Manilius.  There  are  many  who  are  ac- 
ceptable to  some  particular  persons,  while  the  rest 
of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  coldness  and 
indifference;  but  he  is  the  first  whose  entire  good 
fortune  it  is  ever  to  please  and  to  be  pleased, 
wherever  he  comes  to  be  admired,  and  wherever 
he  is  absent  to  be  lamented.  His  merit  fares  like 
the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen  wiUi 
admiration  by  all.  or  at  least  no  one  dare  own  that 
he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition  which  has  re- 
ceived so  universal  an  applause.  Envy  and  malice 
find  it  against  their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and 
obloquy.  Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract 
from,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praise.  An  at- 
tempt upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure  le.ssenin)^  of 
one  8  own ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure 
him,  which  is  to  refuse  him  his  just  commenda-. 
tions,  and  be  obstinately  silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care 
of  dress;  his  outward  pirb  is  but  the  emblem  of 
his  mind.  It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected;  he 
knows  that  ^Id  and  embroidery  can  add  nothing 
to  the  opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  he  gives  a  luster  to  the  plainest  dress,  while 
it  is  impossible  the  richest  should  communicate 
any  to  him.  He  is  still  the  principal  figure  in  the 
room.  He  first  engages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were 
some  point  of  light  which  shone  stronger  upon 
him  than  on  any  other  person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  faraoaa 
Bussy  d*Amboise,  who,  at  an  assembly  at  court, 
where  every  one  appeared  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence, relying  on  liis  own  superior  bc*havior,  in- 
stead of  adorning  himself  lixe  the  rest,  put  on 
that  day  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all 
his  servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he  could 
procure.  The  event  was,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  court  were  fixed  upon  him ;  all  the  rest 
looked  like  his  attendants,  while  he  alone  had  the 
air  of  a  person  of  quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus..  whatever  shape  or  condition 
he  appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and  easy  upon  him: 
but  in  some  part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  dif- 
fers from  him;  for,  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the 
largeness  of  his  present  circumstances,  the  recti- 
tude of  his  iudgmcnt  has  so  far  conected  the  incli- 
nations of  his  ambition,  that  he  will  not  trouble 
himself  with  either  the  desires  or  pursuits  of  any- 
thing beyond  his  present  enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon 
every  occasion;  and  they  were  always  so  just 
and  natural,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  was 
at  the  least  pains  to  look  for  them.  One  would 
think  it  was  the  demon  of  good  thoughts  that  dis- 
covered to  him  those  treasures,  which  he  must 
have  blinded  others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  di 
reetly  in  their  way.    Nothing  can  equal  tne  pl?«- 
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Bure  that  is  taken  in  hearine  him  speak,  but  the 
satisfaction  one  receires  in  tne  civility  and  atten- 
tion he  pays  to  the  discourse  of  others.  His  looks 
are  a  silent  commendation  of  what  is  good  and 
praisewortliy,  and  a  secret  reproof  to  what  is  licen- 
tious and  extravagant.  He  knows  how  to  appear 
free  and  open  without  danger  of  intrusion »  and  to 
be  cautious  without  seeming  reserved.  The  gra- 
vity of  his  conversation  is  always  enlivened  with 
his  wit  and  humor,  and  the  gayety  of  it  is  tem- 
pered with  somethinif  that  is  instructive, as  well  as 
barely  agreeable.  Thus,  with  liim  you  are  sure  not 
to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of  your  reason,  nor  se« 
rious  witli  the  Iohs  or  your  good-humor ;  but  by  a 
happy  mixture  of   his  temper  they  either  go  to- 

geUier,  or  perpetually  succeed  each  other.  In  fine, 
is  whole  behavior  is  equally  distant  from  con- 
straint and  negligence,  and  he  commands  your 
respect  while  he  gains  your  heart. 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an  engaging 
■ofluess,  that  one  cannot  persuade  one's-sclf  he  is 
ever  actuated  by  those  rougher  passions,  which, 
wherever  they  fiud  place,  seldom  fail  of  showing 
themselves  in  the  outward  demeanor  of  the  person 
they  belong  to ;  but  his  constitution  is  a  just 
temperature  between  indolence  on  one  hand,  and 
Tiolence  on  the  other.  Ho  is  mild  and  gentle, 
wherever  his  affinirs  will  give  him  leave  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations;  but  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himself  with  vigor  and  resolution  in  the  service  of 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. — Z. 


No.  468.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27, 1712. 

Knt  homo  IngenioniR,  acutiui,  accr,  ct  qui  pliirimum  ct  solU 
haberet  etrallU,  nee  candoris  miniui. — i'u.v  ¥,pinu 

He  WM  an  ingenlouB,  pleaiant  fellow, and  onowhohad  afo^at 
deal  of  wit  and  satire,  with  an  equal  lihare  of  {[ood-humor. 

Mt  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  but  it 
regards  rather  what  passes  in  Uie  worUl  of  conver- 
sation than  that  of  business.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  me,  which 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish 
for  gayety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humor;  I  mean  the  death 
of  poor  Dick  Estcourt.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
him  for  so  many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a 
small  recom}H?nse,  though  all  I  can  give  him,  to 
pass  a  moment  or  two  in  f^adnesH  fur  the  loss  of  so 
agreeable  a  man.  Poor  Estcourt !  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  we  were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his 
great  capacity  for  acting  in  its  full  light,  by  intro- 
ducing uim  as  dictating  to  a  set  of  young  players, 
in  what  manner  to  speak  this  sentence,  and  utter 
the  other  passion.  He  had  so  exquisite  a  discern- 
ing of  what  was  defective  in  any  ooject  before  him, 
that  in  an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous 
side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and  just, 
even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  befon*  he  had 
pointed  at  the  failure.  Ue  was  no  less  skillful  in 
the  knowle<l0e  of  beauty;  and  I  dare  say,  there  is 
no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can  repeat  more 
well-turned  compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repar- 
tees of  Mr.  Estcourt^s,  than  of  any  other  man  in 
England.  This  was  easily  to  be  observed  in  his 
inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story,  in  which  he 
would  tlirow  in  natural  and  unexpecttnl  incidents 
to  make  his  court  to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other 
part  of  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the 
usage  he  gave  tiieni,  according  as  he  saw  them 
bear  kind  or  sharp  language.  He  had  the  knack 
to  raise  up  a  pensive  temper,  and  mortify  an  imp<>r- 
tinently  gay  one,  with  the  most  agreeable  skill 
imaginable.  There  are  a  thouHand  things  which 
crowd  into  my  memory,  which  make  me  too  mtich 
concerned  to  tell  on  about  him.    Hamlet  holding 


up  the  skull  which  the  graTe-disger  thrrw  to  hin, 
with  an  account  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  king^t 
jester,  falls  into  verjr  pleasinff  reflections,  and  crMi 
out  to  his  companion,  **  AIm,  poor  Torick  I  I 
knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of  infinite  joit,  of 
most  exquisite  fancy;  he  hath  borne  me  on  hit 
back  a  thousand  times;  and  now  how  ab^rrcd  ia 
my  imagination  it  is  I  my  gorge  riaes  at  it.  Hen 
hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  oe  your  gibes  now  ?  your  ffambolst 
your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  Uiat  wen 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  not  one  now  to 
mock  your  own  grrinningT  quite  chap-fmUeo  ?  Now 
get  you  to  my  lady  s  cwmsber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favor  she  mast  cvuns. 
Make  her  laugh  at  that." 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthT,  to  aflix, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  man  to 
his  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  ihca 
to  praise  faintly  the  good  qualities  of  those  below 
them,  and  say,  It  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  • 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are  foreed  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  him  whose  lowneas  up 
braids  their  exaltation.  It  is  to  this  huraor  only, 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  eoa- 
versation,  a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency 
that  could  arise,  and  a  most  biamelefle  inofliuisivt 
behavior,  could  not  raise  this  man  above  being  n- 
ceived  only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth 
and  diversion.  But  he  was  as  easy  under  thai 
condition,  as  a  man  of  so  excellent  talents  wat 
capable;  and  since  they  would  hare  it,  that  te 
divert  was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  thi 
seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it  stung  him 
to  the  lieart  that  it  was  his  business.  Men  of 
.sense,  who  could  taste  his  exccllenciea,  were  wsU 
satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way  in  oouTersatioB, 
and  play  after  his  own  manner;  but  fools,  whs 
provoked  him  to  mimicry,  found  he  had  theindi^ 
nation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  wbo  called  for 
it,  and  he  would  show  the  form  of  conceited  hsary 
fellows  as  jest  to  the  company  at  their  own  rvqnnl, 
in  revenge  for  interrupting  him  from  being  a  eon* 
pan  ion  to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  tliis  memoraUs 
companion  was,  that  in  the  account  he  gavs  of 
persons  and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  ait  tin 
figure  of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  gestann 
but  he  would  iu  his  narrations  fall  into  their  vfiy 
way  of  thinking,  and  this  when  hereooanted  pas- 
sages wherein  men  of  the  best  wit  were  conotnod, 
as  well  as  such  wherein  were  represented  nen  rf 
the  lowest  nink  of  understanding.     It  is  eertaislf 
as  ^eat  an  instance  of  self-loTe  to  a  weakDen,li 
be  impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  anycaate 
imagined.      There  were  none  but  th«  Tain,  thi 
funnal,  the  proud,  or  those  who  were  incuiahkof 
amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  him;  to  ocboi 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing;  and  I  df 
not  know  any  satisfaction  of  any  difment  kind  I 
ever  tasted  so  nmch,  as  having  TOt  over  an  inps- 
tience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air  he  could  ptf 
me  when  I  liave  displeased  hinn     It  is  indeed  M 
his  exquisite  talent  this  way,  more  than  any  philt* 
Kophy  I  could  read  on  the  subject,  that  my  pfftoi 
is  very  little  of  my  care,  and  it  is  indiflerenttoat 
what  IS  said  of  my  shape,  mj  air,  my  manner,  ar 
speech,  or  my  address.    It  is  to  poor  Estcosit  I 
chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  tne  happiaeMif 
thinking  notliing  a  diminution  to  me,  ootwW 
argues  a  depravity  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  anythinf  i> 
nature,  to  have  it  frequently  said,  that  he  was  ■<< 
a  ^ood  player;  but  that  must  be  owing  to  s  psrft- 
ality  for  former  actors  in  the  parts  in  whick  hi 
sticceeded  them,  and  judging  by  comparites  tf 
what  was  liked  before,  rather  than  by  uie  mC 
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thiDf .  When  a  mfto  of  his  wit  and  Huiart-  i  mind,  the  best  perquiBitet  of  a  place  are  the  ad> 
ould  put  on  an  utter  absence  of  common  vantagea  it  givee  a  man  of  doing  good, 
ill  his  face,  as  hu  did  in  the  character  of  Tho«e  who  arc  under  the  great  officers  of  stat«, 
ich  iu  the  Northern  Lou,  and  an  air  of  and  are  the  inatrumeiita  b^  which  they  act,  hare 
1  cuuninu;  and  vivacity  iu  the  character  of  |  more  frequeut  opportuuitius  for  the  exercise  of 
e  iu  the  Teaser  Hiubmnd,  it  is  folly  to  dis- 1  compassion  and  ueuevoleDce.  tlian  their  superiora 
lis  capacity  and  success,  as  he  was  an  actor,  j  themselves.  These  men  know  every  little  caae 
r  Enicourt !  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at  |  that  ia  to  come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  thej 
lou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of  |  are  possessed  with  houest  minds,  will  consider 
lear  selves;  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge  i  poverty  as  a  recommendation  iu  the  person  who 
ing  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing  :  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of 
merit,  (or  thy  maintenance.  i  his  cause  the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf. 

I  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  i  A  man  of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  post  of 
to  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  dis- 1  business,  becomes  a  blessiuff  to  the  public.  He 
I  of  the  world  are  laid  to  rest,  but  to  take  no  I  patron isoH  the  orphan  and  tne  widow,  assists  the 

friendless,  and  guides  the  ignorant.  He  does  not 
reject  the  persoiPs  pretensions,  who  does  not  know 
liow  to  explain  tliem,  or  refuse  doing  a  good  offic« 
peaking  was  master  of.  a  more  melancholy  ..  for  a  man  liecause  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it  In 
:e  of  mortality  than  the  dissolution  of  per-  short,  though  he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  pn>- 
f  never  so  high  characters  in  the  world,  ceedings  by  justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand 
pretensions  were  that  they  were  noisy  and  occasions  tor  all  the  good-natured  offices  of  gener- 
BTous.  osity  and  compassion. 

1  must  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Spec-  A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is 
;ive  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  >  of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other paa- 
Q  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age  ,  nion  tliatmakcn  him  uneasy  to  tliose  wno  approach 
him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  I  siwak  i  him.  Koui;^hness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discounte- 
I  as  a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  nance  the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man 
■ation.  His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obae-  discourages  those  from  approaching  him,  who  are 
•Hess  toward  the  worst  sort  of  company,  but  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want  his 
:cellent  qualities  rendered  him  capable  of  ashiKtance.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give  him- 
g  the  best  figure  in  the  most  refined.  I  have  self  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies 
)resent  with  him  among  men  of  the  most   before  him.    An  officer,  with  one  or  more  of  these 


when  they  who  can  please  and  divert  are 

from  us.    But  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but 

the  loss  of  such  talents,  as  the  man  of  whom 


«  taste  a  whole  night,  and  have  known  him 


t  saw  it  was  desired)  keep  the  discourse  to 
/  the  most  pari  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good 


unbecoming  qualities,  is  sometimes  looked  upon 


as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence  and 
solicitation  trom  his  superior;  but  this  is  a  kind 
with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so'  de- '.  of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for  injustice  which 
i,  without  offause  to  any  person  or  thing  mav  very  often  arise  from  it. 
laith,  still  preserving  tlie  distance  his  cir-  There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which 
LDces  obliged  him  to;  I  say,  I  have  seen  him  ■  render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust. 
this  in  such  a  charming  manner,  that  I  am  |  The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which 
one  of  those  I  hint  at  will  read  this  without  i  commits  innumerable  cruelties  without  design. 
'  him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth, :  The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a 
le  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of  laugh-  man's  conduct  in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviola- 
wish  it  were  any  honor  to  the  pleasant  ble  with  a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that 
ne*a  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too  much  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-day.  A  man 
nI  to  let  me  go  on .— T.  I  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guiltT 

to  IhUowhiR  r™.  n»«ff«  m  thlM  number  of  the  !  "J  *»]"«"<»  ^  »"?»  «W  »»«  defers  it.  The  dispat^ 
w  in  IbHo,  apparently  Irvelcd  at  Dr.  Kailcliffe,  wan  *>'  »  g<»<»  <>*<*  >»  V*^  <>"«"  "  beneficial  to  the 
■il  In  all  tbtf  lulMiHiuent  editionB:  solicitor  as  the  good  oflfce  itself.    In  short,  if  a  man 

MUlclty  hJi!  friendif  may  nyoiw  In,  that  he  had  hU  compared  the  inconveniences  which  another  Buffisn 

SiSSSThbj'vSi^oni!;^^^^^^^  the  trifling  motives  and  ad- 

.anoftartfele;  fin- when  hU  wife,  out uf  her  fniMini'Mis  >  ^&'>la{?^  which  he  himself  may  reap  by  such  a 
that  riM  mlKhi  aend  for  an  illiterate  humoriMt  (whom  ,  delay,  he  Would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which 

S£Sr5l!iil*i^i?lK'JTi  °»*'^''"*  niomentis  and ;  very  often  dws  an  irroparable  prejudice  to  the 
BKHenee  make*  fnoU  think  he  ajidumea  Rtim  conNioufi  "^  i.j  ■  *«.•         'j''i.«v      •_!_& 

he  anavered.  **Do  what  you  pleaiw,  but  he  will  not   p«r»o»  ^^^^  depends  upon  him,  and  Which  mignt 
■r  me."    Let  poor  Utttoonrt':}  neftllRenm  about  thin    be  remedied  witli  little  trouble  to  himself. 
Ld^*Cm^  **°^*^  of  a  triumphant  empiric*  iffoo-       But  in  the  last  place  there  is  no  man  so  improper 
^*  to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any 

degree  capable  of  corruption;  and  such  a  one  is 

-  tlie  man  who,  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever,  re- 

4».]  THITRSDAT,  AUGUST  38. 1712.  3  SeTf  t^ffi^^! 'ol!:rifiS„r&^^ 
n  aliquU  alteri.  et  lK»minem  homlniit  incommndo  i  thankfulness,  dispatch  moucv,  and  the  like  specious 
iSl'^J^.'r2'"^"""''f*r"^"*^  ".•'"'*"'*'*""  l<^™«.  are  the  pretenses  un'der  which  corruption 
S^li^SSS'lliSio^jrSlitb^  '''"   ^^7  frequently  shelters  itself.    An  honest*^man 

let  anything  from  another,  and  Ibr  one  man  to  multi.  ^1"' ^<*^*^!«''.J,^'«^.<>"  ,*!*  ^^T,  methods  as  onjus- 
a  own  erawnienreH  by  theinronyenleww  of  anothar, :  tifiable,  and  will  enjoy  himself  ttcttcr  in  a  moderate 
m  sBBlnat  naiure  than  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honor  and  reputation, 
«oth«thinr«  which  ran  befUl  the  l«iy,  or  exUmal   than  in  an  overgrown  State  that  is  cankered  with 

■  the  acqiiisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all 
I  Dersuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  our  offices  disrhargiil  with  such  an  inflexible 
pkes,  who  would  seek  after  ^at  plains,  were  integrity,  we  should  not  sec  men  in  all  ages,  who 
richer  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth,  with  the  abilitiea 
iging  their  particular  friends,  or  those  whom  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic. 
Mk  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  I  cannot  bat  think  that  sucli  a  cormntion  proceeds 
i  aod  aonor  for  themaelyei.    To  an  honeet  chiefly  flrom  men's  employing  the  nnt  tnat  oftr 
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themielvMi,  or  tlioae  who  hare  the  chvacter  of 
ghrewd  worldlj  men,  instead  of  seanrhing  out  such 
as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  hare  been 
trained  up  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  Tirtue. 

It  has  been  obserred,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  business,  discharge  it  eenerallj  with  greater 
honesty  than  men  of  tlie  world.  The  chief  reason 
for  it  1  take  to  be  as  follows :  A  man  that  has 
•pent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find 
Tirtue  extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that 
has  passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  seen 
▼ice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discountenanced.  Ex- 
tortion, rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded 
with  infamv  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure 
in  the  world;  while  several  qualities,  which  are 
celebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity,  ingenuitqr, 
and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.  This 
eannot  but  have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men 
whose  tempers  and  principles  are  equally  good 
and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  em- 
ploying men  of  learning  and  parts  in  business; 
that  their  prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefully  on 
them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  worthless 
penoni  shot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life. — C. 


No.  470.]    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29, 1712. 

Turpe  ett  diffldles  habere  nugas, 
St  •tolius  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

Mart.  2  Epig.  IxxxTi 

Tia  folly  only,  and  defect  of  aenae, 
Tonia  trifles  Into  things  of  ounseqaenoe. 

1  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed,  of  late 
years,  when  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of 
a  classic  author,  I  have  found  above  half  the 
volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.  When 
I  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a 
doubtful  passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been 
informed,  that  such  or  such  ancient  manuHcripts 
for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  some  other  notable  ais- 
covery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a 
different  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or  a 
new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  docs  very 
well  in  taking  notice  of  4^;  but  when  he  only  en- 
tertains us  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling  the 
same  word,  and  gathers  together  the  various  blun- 
ders and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty  different 
transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the 
learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant. I  have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  en- 
raged an  old  Latin  author  would  oe,  should  he 
see  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and  gp^mmar, 
which  are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of 
these  various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  non- 
sense; in  another  makes  use  of  a  word  that  was 
never  heard  of;  and  indeed  there  is  scarce  a  sole- 
cism in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the 
words  of  some  manuscript,  which  the  laborious 
editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladicH  and  pretty  fellows 
will  be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
I  have  been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  shall  therefore 
give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  write  after  several  persons  who  make  an 
eminent  fii^re  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this 
end»  we  will  suppose  tnat  the  following  song  is 
an  old  ode,  whicn  I  prewnt  to  the  public  in  a  new 
edition,  with  tlie  several  various  readings  which 
I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient 
manuacripts.  Those  who  cannot  relish  tlie  vari- 
ous readinga,  will  perhaps  find  their  account  in 
Um  mmg,  i^ieh  never  before  appeared  in  print 


Mylof* 

Nor  o*«r  voald  aaltle  in  nj 
Wram  beaatr  stUl  to  btur^  imi 

In  evaxy  aoa  I  tMmd  a  dait. 

Twaa  flnii  a  diansiBs  sbna 
An  eya  than  gaTo  tha  fctal 

Till  In  her  wit  Oorinna  aavV 
And  all  my  temar  frttaES  ~ 

Bat  now  a  long  and  lasting 
For  Balvidaim  I  andnra : 

Honrty  I  sigh,  and  hoorly 
Nor  hopa  to  And  tha  wonted 


Vor  here  tha  lUsa 

Altar  a  thousand  bsMitiea 
Does  new  aorprising 

And  finds  variety  in 


TAftlOCa  BXADINGS. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  Ami  ribajjat.} 
The  and  in  some  manuscripts  it  written  thus,  ^: 
but  that  in  the  Cotton  library  writes  It  in  thiw 
distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  e'er  wouid.]  Aldus  n&k 
ileter  would;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  meter,  vt 
have  restored  it  to  its  ^nuine  reading,  by  ob«rv- 
ing  that  synaresis  which  had  been  ncgueted  ij 
ignorant  transcribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart.]  Scaliger  and  others,  •■  19 
hwrt. 

Verse  the  fourth .  I  found  m  dmri.  ]  The  Yatien 
manuscript  for /reads  U;  but  this  moat  havebtn 
the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber,  who  prohsbfy 
mistook  the  dash  of  the  /  for  a  7*. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  Tit  irirf 
oiroke.]  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  maiiT  otam, 
for  the  read  a;  but  I  have  stack  to  the  vmtl 
reading. 

Verse  the  third.  TiU  6y  ker  wU,]  Some  miaa- 
scripts  have  it  ki$  wU,  others  senr,  others  ttrir  at 
But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  wobbi 
in  other  authors,  I  cannot  doubt  bnt  it  ihosU 
be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  hnf  wd 
lotting  anguitk.]  The  German  manuscript  mk 
a  Uuting  paaoion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  adail  it 

Verse  the  second.  For  Beividera  lemdwrt.]  Vii 
not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  ahouUlck«it 
Belvidera  into  Pelviaera;  Peltio  being  nsdf  (jf 
several  of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for  a  looki^ 
^lass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  wsri 
IS  very  visible,  and  Pdviderm  will  nn^ifj  a  U* 
who  oAen  looks  in  her  glass;  as  indeed  she  hi 
very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all  those  beaitMi 
which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourlw  I  oi^k,  sinf  Aesr%i» 
ymek.]  Some  for  the  wont  JkowWy  resd  dM%,  ■' 
others  nightly;  the  last  has  great  authoritisi  of  iH 
side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  citre.]  The  dkt 
Stevens  reads  wanted  enrt. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  AJkrt 
thouoand  beoutiee.]  In  several  copies  we  nwft  «i<k 
a  hundred  beautiee,  by  the  usual  error  of  the  tnc- 
scribers,  who  probably  omitted  a  cipher,  and  M 
not  taste  enough  to  Know  that  the  ward  fbsi^ 
was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  ^'^ 
mistress  than  a  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  Jimdo  ecricfy  ia  ^■. 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  is  W 
Indeed  so  many  of  them  concur  in  this  laitni^ 
ing,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubl  whcthr' 
ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  tvt  m 
sons  which  incline  me  to  the  reading  as  I  ki^ 
published  it :  first,  because  the  rhyme,  and  9^- 
ondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved  by  it  I* 
mi^ht  likewise  proceed  from  tneoscitancyflftni- 
scribers,  who,  to  dispatch  their  wo^  the  sbs**- 
used  to  write  all  numbers  in  cipher,  sod  mH 
the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little  dasli  of  tht  f^ 
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ses 


m  it  costoniary  in  old  luanuAcripts,  they  perhaps 
mistook  the  dash  fur  a  second  fiK^ire,  aud  by  caKt- 
ipg  up  both  together,  compofleJ  out  of  tlieni  the 
i^re  3.  But  tnis  I  shall  leave  to  Uie  learned, 
without  determining  anything  in  a  matter  of  so 
uncertainly. — 0. 


No.  471.]    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30, 1712. 
The  wiM  with  hope  ■apport  the  pains  of  life. 

Tbi  time  present  seldom  aflfords  sufficient  em.- 
ploynient  to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain 
or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick 
laougb  together  in  life  to  keep  tlie  soul  in  con- 
itant  action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to 
ill  faculties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  buHiness,  but 
alwafit  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers,  that  can  recall  what 
ii  passed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  tlic  mem- 
mrj,  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have 
BOChinir  pivsent  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  those 
npo«itories  in  several  animals  that  are  filled  with 
«IOK«  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may 
ramiDate  when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

Aa  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
mts,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
of  what  is  pasaed,  we  have  other  faculties 
agitate  and  employ  her  for  what  is  to  come, 
are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into 
fctarily,  and  brin^  up  to  our  present  thoughts 
-<^-       ^  ^Y^^^  Ij^  l^j^  ^^  ^^  remotest  depths  of 

We  suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happiness  be- 
they  are  in  being;  we  can  set  the  sun  and 
I  forward,  or  lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering 
ialo  those  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heav- 
•■■  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 
•fa  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose 
fhofigfats  are  not?  But  I  shall,  in  this  paper,  con- 
ftao  myself  to  that  particular  passion  which  goes 
^  the  name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  eniovments  are  so  few  and  transient, 

man  would  oe  a  very  miserable  being,  were 

not  endowed  with  this  passion,  which  gives 

■  a  taste  of  those  good  things  that  mav  possi- 

klj  eome  into  his  possession.  **  We  should  hope 
fcr  everything  that  is  ^ood,"  says  the  old  poet 
Linos,  "  because  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the  gods  arc 
to  give  us."  Hope  quickens  all  the  still 
of  life,  and  keeps  the  miud  awake  in  her 
'remiss  and  indolent  hours.  It  gives  habit- 
•erenity  and  good-humor.  It  is  a  kind  of 
1  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens 
Wr,  when  she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes 
pain  ca^y,  and  labor  pleasant. 

Boside  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
hoM,  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least, 
nd  that  is,  its  mat  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
Mtting  loo  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saving  of  Cesar  is  very  well  knowu.  When 
he  had  ^iven  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
HBong  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what  he 
had  l«t  for  himself;  to  which  that  great  man  ne- 
ptiad,  "Hope."  His  natural  magnanimity  hin- 
derrd  him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly 
poaaeaned  of,  ana  tumra  all  his  thoughts  upon 
■oncfhing  more  valuable  that  he  had  in  view. 
1  qnettion  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral 
Mn  thia  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without 
■Indirection. 

^Tbe  old  stor^  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of 
fteleenurl  believe  waa  fonned  among  the  heathena 


upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  shows  Ui 
how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present 
life,  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  con* 
dition  (\{  misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather, 
according  to  the  pairan  theology,  had  a  great  vessd 
prescntca  him  by  Pandora.  Upon  his  lining  up 
the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  the 
calamities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  from 
which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt  Hope,  who  had  been  inclosed  in  the  cup 
with  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying  off 
with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that 
it  was  shut  down  upon  her. 

I  hhflll  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I 
have  hitlierto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is 
so  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  hope,  c8p<H:ially 
when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the 
object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  kind,  aud  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it. 
This  proposition  must  be  very  evident  to  ihoae 
who  consider  how  few  are  the  present  eiijoynients 
of  the  most  happy  man.  and  now  insufficient  to 
^ivc  him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  acquieKcenoe 
in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religiftus  life 
is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a  well-Kroundod 
hope,  and  such  a  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that 
arc  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  Thia 
hope  in  a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure  and 
certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blesKing, 
as  it  is  strengthened  not  only  by  reason,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  perpetually 
fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies  in  tne  very 
notion  of  it  the  most  full  and  tne  most  complete 
happiness. 

1  nave  before  shown  how  the  influence  of  hope 
in  general  sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  pres<*nt 
condition  supportable,  if  not  pleasing;  but  a  re- 
ligious hope  Las  still  greater  aa  vantages.  It  doea 
not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferinga, 
but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  bo  Uie 
instruments  of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  ner  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage 
above  any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to 
revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only 
with  secret  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  sometimes 
with  rapture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his 
agoniw.  while  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight 
to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always  had  in 
view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of 
being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphati- 
cal  exprcasions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Pf^almitt 
made  use  of  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  and  ad- 
versities which  surrounded  him;  for  the  following 
passage  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  aa 
Its  future  and  prophetic  sense.  "I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me.  Because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth.  My  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  m<i  the 
path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy, 
at  thv  riffht  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. '— C. 


No.  479]    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1719. 


— ^— Volaptuii 
BoUmenque  mall- 


Vnu.  JRa.  Ui,  000. 


Thli  onlj  aoUre  hlM  hard  fortune  feoda.— Danicsr. 

I  BxoxivaD  eome  time  ago  a  propoaal,  which  had* 
a  preiaee  to  it,  wherein  the  author  discoursed  St 
large  of  the  innumerable  ohjfBCU  eC  chaxxVj  Vb^  % 
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nation,  and  admonished  the  rich,  who  were  afflic- '  pleasarefl;  and  I  soon  conclnded  that  itwa 
ted  with  any  distcniper  of  body,  particularlj^  to !  sight.  That  is  the  sovereign  of  the  fienn 
regard  the  poor  in  the  same  specieH  of  affliction,  |  mother  of  all  the  art-s  and  sciences,  that  1 
and  confitie  their  tcndorni^ss  to  thera,  since  it  is '  fined  the  rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  m 
iropoMsihle  to  assist  nil  who  arc  presented  to  them.  |  politeness  that  distineuishes  the  fine  spir 
The  propowr  had  been  relieve<l  from  a  malady  in  '  the  barbarous  pout  of  the  great  vulgar 
his  t*yes  by  an  operation  porforiiu;d  by  Sir  William  .  small.  The  sight  is  the  obliging  beiieTacti 
React;  ana,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a|  bestows  on  uh  the  most  transporting  fie 
resolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men  during  that  we  have  from  the  various  and  wondfi 
^'  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  blessing. '  ducts  of  nature.     To  the  sight  we  uwe  tT 

This  minfortune  is  so  very  great  and  unfrouuent,  ing  discoveries  of  the  height,  magnitude, 
that  one  would  tliink  an  establishment  for  all  the  ,  tion  of  the  planets;  their  several  revolutio 
poor  under  it  might  be  easily  accomplished,  with  .  their  common  center  of  light,  heat,  and 
the  atldititm  of  a  very  few  others  to  tiiosc  wealthy  the  sun.  The  sight  travels  yet  further  to  i 
who  are  in  the  same  calamity.  However,  the  •  stars,  and  furnishes  the  understanding  v 
thought  of  the  prop<»ser  arose  from  a  very  good  mo- 1  reasons  to  prove,  that  each  of  them  Ia  a  si 
live;  and  the  parceling  of  ourselves  out,  as  called  ing  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  center  of  its  on 
to  particular  acts  of  b(>neficence,  would  be  a  pretty  or  turbillion,  and  performing  the  same  ofR 
cement  of  society  and  virtue.  It  is  the  ordinary  dependent  planets  that  our  glorioua  sun 
foundation  for  men's  holding?  a  commerce  with  '  this.  But  the  inquiries  of  the  sight  wi] 
^  ^  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they  agree  '  stop])ed  here,  but  make  their  prog^ss  thr 

^  !:'  in  the  same  sort  of  pleasure;  and  sure  it  may  also'  immense  expanse  to  the  Milky  Way,  ai 

J  '  be  some  reason  for  ninity,  that  they  are  under  one   divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy  iutc 

.>  common  distress.     If  nil  the  rich  who  arc  lame  in  ;  and  different  worlds,  made  up  of  diatiu 


-« 
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the  gout,  from  a  life  of  (^a8e,  pleasure,  and  luxur}', '  and  their  peculiar  equipages  of  plaiieta, 

I  would  help  thost*  few  who  have  it  without  a  pre-    ble  to  pursue  this  track  any  further,  it  dej 

j  viouK  life  of  pleasure,  and  add  a  few  of  such  la-    imagination  to  go  on  to  new  discoveries,  I 

borious  men,  who  are  b<Krome  lame  from  unhappy  '  the  unbounded  space  with  endless  worlds 

'■  blows,  fnlls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or  sickness;  j      "The  sij^ht  informs  the  statuaiy's  ch: 

I  say,  would  such  gouty  persons  administer  to  the  :  power  to  give  breath  to  lifeless  brass  and 

necessities  of  men  disabled  like  thems<>Ivi's,  the ;  and  the  painter's  pencil  to  swell  the  fiai 

consciousness  of  kucIi  a  l>ehaviiir,  would  l>e  the '  with  moving  figunis  actuated  by  imaginai 

best  jalan,  cordial,  and  anodyne,  in  the  feverish,    Music,  indeed,  may  plead  another  origins 

faint,  and  tormenting  vicissitudes  of  that  mi^'ra-    Julml,  b^  the  different  falls  of  his  hammt 

ble  distemper.     The  same  n»ny  W  said  of  all  other,  |  anvil,  discovered  by  the  air  the  first  rue 

both  l)odily  and  intellectual  evils.     These  cla.s.>;4>s    that  pleased  the  antediluvian  fathers;  but 

of  charity  would  certainly  bring  down  blessings '  sight  has  not  only  reduced  those  wilder 

upon  an  age  and  i)eople ;  and  if  men  were  not  :  into  artful  order  and  harmony,  but  conv 

I  petrifieil  with  the  love  of  this  world,  against  all    harmony  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tl 

P  sense  of  the  commerce  which  ought  to  w  am<mg   without  the  help  of  sound.     To  the  sight 

them,  it  would  not  l)e  nn  unrea.sonablc  bill  for  n|  "ot  only  all  the  discoveries  of  philosophy 

poor  man  in  the  agony  of  pain,  a^j^grnvatvd  by ,  the  divine  imagery  of  poetry  that  transp 

want  and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  sick  aldennaii    intelligent  reader  of  Homer,  Milton,  and^ 

after  this  form  :  I      "  As  the  sight  has  polished  the  world,  * 

i  supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  and  lasti 

"Ma.  Basil  Plexty.  •  sure.    Let  love,  let  friendship,  paternal  t 

"Sir,  :  filial  piety,  and  conjugal  duty,  declare  I 

"  You  have  the  gout  and  stone,  with  sixty  thou-  j  ^^®  ^^'^J*}  ^^^""V  '*°**  ^^^^^S  »ft«r  abeen 
sand  pounds  sterling ;  1  have  the  gout  and  stone,  ■  *^  T"*"  ^  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  f 
not  worth  one  farthing ;  1  shall  pray  for  you,  and  "*^  wlvantagcs  of  sight;  every  one  thai 
desire  you  would  pay  the  bearer  twenty  shillings :  fJ"*^^)"  **"."'"  »»e  ™al^C8  use  of  it,  finds  tht 
for  valSe  received  from,  ^  ^     theni  enjoys  them. 

" Sir.  your  humble  Ser^-ant,  '} **H«'  f*/*""-  S*'*^*^?  P^^"*"^?"**  ^" 

•'  Lazarus  HopLfll        ^^  ^""^'^-^  ^'?°'  the  sight,  so  has  Provide 
i^AZARLS  MoptFLL.       j^^j^^  curious  in  the  formation  of  iu  seat 

I  "Cripplegate,  August  29, 1712."  than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  senses.    1 

pendous   machine  is  composed,  in  a  wi 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  suggest  to   manner,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and  bumi 

him  the  reasonableness  of  such  correspondences,    niotious  are  admirably  directed  by  the  i 

and  diversify  them  into  a  thousand  forms;  bnt  1 ,  ^^^  perspicuity  of  the  humors  transmit  i 

shall  close  tiiis,  as  I  bi»gan,  upon  the  subject  of  |  of  Hght;  tlie  rays  are  regularly  refracted 

•'t    .  blindnc^ss.*    The  following  letter  se«'ins  to  l>e  writ-   figure;  Uie  black  lining  of  the  sclerote«  efi 

^-  ten   by  a  man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  to   prevents  their  being  confounded  by  reflec] 

"^  hit  study  after  a  sus|xmiw»  of  an  abilitv  to  do  so.  ■  »»*  wonderful  indeed  to  consider  how  mam 

The  l)enefit  he  n-ports  himself  to  have  received,;  the  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and  tucc 
mi^r  well  claim  the  handsomest  encomium  he  can    "»  «»  instant,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

judgment  of  llieir  position,  figure,  and  cr 
watches  against  our  dangers,  guides  ou 
and  lets  in  all  the  visible  objects,  whose 


give  the  operator. 
"  Mr.  Spectator, 


•Ruminating  Inlelv  on  your   admirable    dis-   ^"Jvarietv  instruct  and  deligfct 

conrsesonthePleasuri'Kof  thelmagination.Ibegan  ^^^  !>«»«" r***  and  advantages  of  sig] 

to  consider  to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obligtHi "  wP*"^'/^*^  ^"**  '"."**^  ^  "^"7  grlevou*:  .. 

for  the  greatest  aiul  most  imi>ortant  sliare  of  those  i  n'^^'^fi;*'?"  fif  ^-^l^t  ^,*^^  ,^?*«  '""*' 
*  '  idea,  both  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poradii 

and  in  his  Samson  Agonistes. 


*A  bonevolABt  IniHttutlnii  In  fkyor  of  blind  |wopIe.  and 
Swift's  bovpltol,  Mwm  to  h«T\>  inifdnat^d  from  thin  paper, 
eartebily  firtMs  the  prlndplcs  of  humanity  slatad  in  ii. 


•  Mr.  WasTW  aMvllMi  the  dtooov«7  to  PytlMvi 


THB  BPIOTATOR. 


«< 


To  ligkti  in  Am  fonMr. 

TiMMlTVTWtnfc, 


And  CmI  thy  torYtigii  Tital  kap;  bat  tho« 
BffTMt'ft  not  ttMM  ejM,  th«t  roll  in  Tain 
To  find  thy  pfaning  nj,  bat  find  no  dawn. 

"  And  a  little  after. 

BmaooM  return,  bat  not  to  mo  rotomo 
Dtor.  or  tho  fwoet  mntteh  of  eT*n  or  mom. 
Or  figbt  of  TOfnal  Dloom,  or  •onuner's  roM, 
Or  tlockJi,  or  hodi,  or  baman  Iboe  dtrlno; 
Bat  doud  Incteod,  and  oToinlarinK  dark, 
Sorroond  mo :  tnm  tbe  dieerfel  ways  of 
Cat  off,  and  for  tho  botdi  of  knowledgo  ftJr 
Pw oted.  witb  a  anHerMl  blank 
Of  natoro's  workii,  to  om  oxpang'd  and  ruM, 
And  wiakMa  at  ono  ontimneo  qoito  ahat  out. 

Again,  in  Sainson  Agonittes 

Bat  cbtaf  of  aU 


« 


O  loaa  of  algbt!  of  Ukm  I  oioiit  eomplaia: 
BUadaaioaf  ineMlBal  0  woraa  than  ehalai^ 
Dongaoa,  or  baggarj,  or  deorapid  agal 
Light,  tba  prima  work  of  Ood,  to  ma's  axtinot, 
And  aU  bar  Tarioua  ol^faeU  of  daliffat 
Aminll*d 


StOlaaatioI, 


In  pow^  of  othan,  naTor  In  mt  own, 
Soana  balf  I  aeain  lo  llva,  daad  mora  than  balf : 
OdarkI  darki  darkl  aatid  tba  Uaaa of  boobI 
IrrBeoreraUy  dark,  total  aoUpae, 
WUboat  all  bopaa  of  day. 


«f  I 


The  enjoyment  of  ei^^ht  then  being  so  ^[reat  a 
fclMaiug,aua  the  Iom  of  it  eo  terrible  an  e^il,  how 
aoEoellent  and  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist 
which  can  restore  the  former,  and  redress  the  lat- 
Inr!  Ifjr  frequent  perusal  of  the  advertiHements 
in  the  public  newspapers  (generally  the  most 
agreeable  entertainment  they  uford)  has  presented 
■n  with  many  and  various  benefits  of  this  kind 
done  to  ray^ountrymen,  by  that  skillful  artist  Dr. 
Onuit,  her  maiesty's  oculist  extraordinary,  whose 
bnppy  hand  nas  brought  and  restored  to  sight 
MTml  hundreds  in  less  than  four  years.  Many 
luira  received  sight  by  his  means  wno  came  blind 
from  their  mother's  womb,  as  in  the  famous  in- 
flCance  of  Jones  of  Newinfton."*  I  myself  have 
been  cured  by  him  of  weucness  in  the  eyes  next 
to  blindness,  and  am  reatly  to  believe  anythin^r 
Iknt  is  reported  of  his  anility  this  way  ;  and 
Jdiow  that  many,  who  could  m»t  purchase  his 
anaistance  with  money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  his 
ebarity.  But  a  list  of  particulars  would  swell  my 
letter  beyond  its  bounds  :  what  I  have  said  being 
•nfficient  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  the  like  dis- 
trees,  since  they  may  conceive  hopes  of  being  no 
longer  miserahte  in  this  kind,  while  there  is  yet 
idive  so  &le  an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant. 

"  I  am  the  Spectator's  humble  Servant, 

T.  "PBILAXTBaOPOe." 
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QuUr  ti  quia  ? ultu  torro  flerua,  et  pada  nudo, 
Bftl,/(u«qua  toipe  rimulat  textorp  Oitonem; 
Ttatotamna  rapr— antat  moreaqua  Oatnnlar 

Hca.  1  Kp.  xU,  12. 

Sappoaa  a  man  tba  eoaraeat  fp>wn  ahoald  wear. 
Ma  ihoaa,  bb  ibrebaad  roucb,  bia  look  naTare, 
And  ape  creat  Cato  In  bis  form  and  dreiw; 
If  oat  na  bla  vtrtoaa  and  bla  mind  azpraaar— <?ailCTi. 


f« 


To  mi  SncTATon. 


**!  AM  now  in  the  country,  and  employ  most  of 
my  time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
feed.    Your  paper  comes  constantly  down  to  me, 

•  Thlaoatantatioaa  oealiat  waa.  It  aaama,  orlginallj  a  oobblar 
evtiakar,  aftarwani  a  praacber  In  a  oonffreieatlon  of  BaplMa. 
WDUas  Jonaa  waa  not  bom  blind,  and  wan  but  Tary  llttla,lf 
•i  nil,  banaHtad  bf  Orant*a  operatloa,  wbo  appaam  to  bava 
*  %aaB  foU^  of  graat  frand  and  downrlfcbt  foiyary,  In  bis  so- 
•wet  Bad  adfortiMBMali  af  this  prataadad  cara. 


and  it  affects  me  eo  much,  that  I  find  my  thoaglite 
mn  into  your  way :  and  recommend  to  you  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  some  men  seem  to  take  in 
their  imperfections :  I  think  one  may  call  it  gloij* 
ing  in  their  insufficiency.    A  certain  great  author 
is  of  opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envj^,  though 
perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  it.    Nothing  is  eo 
common  as  to  hear  men  of  this  sort,  spesKin^  of 
themselves,  add  to  their  own  merit  (as  they  think) 
by  impairing  it,  in  praising  themselves  i«>r  their 
defects,  freely  allowing  they  commit  some  few  flrir- 
olous  errors,  in  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications.    They 
are  generally  professing  an  injudicious  neglect  of 
dancing,  fencing,  and  ridinff,  as  also  an   unjust 
contempt  for  traveling,  and  the  modem  laneuaoes; 
as  for  their  part,  say  they,  they  never  vained  or 
troubled  their  h(>ad  about  them.    This  panegyrical 
satire  on  themselves  certainly  is  wortny  our  ani- 
madversion.   I  have  known  one  of  these  gentle- 
men think  himself  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of  an 
appointment,  and  sometimes  even  that  you  spoke 
to  nim;  and  when  you  see  them,  they  hope  youll 
pardon  them,  for  they  have  the  worst  memory  in 
the  world.    One  of  them  started  up  the  other  day 
in  some  confusion,  and  said,  'Now  I  think  on't,! 
am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attitrney ,  about  some 
business,  but  whether  it  is  to-day,  or  tomorrow, 
'faith  I  cannot  tell/    Now,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and  was 
there  accordingly.    These  forgetful  persons  have, 
to  heiffhten  their  crime,  generally  the  best  memo- 
ries of  any  people,  as  1  have  found  out  by  their  re- 
membering sometimes  through  inadvertency.  Two 
or  three  of  them  that  I  know  can  say  most  of  our 
modem  tragedies  by  heart.    I  asked  a  gentleman 
the  other  da^,  that  is  famous  for  a  gtMHl  carver  (at 
which  acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance,  imag- 
ining it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more  essen- 
tial qualifications)  to  help  me  to  stmMtthinff  that 
was  near  him ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and  blush* 
ing  told  me,  'Of  all  things  he  could  never  carve 
in  his  life ;'   thouj^h  it  can  be  proved  upon  him 
that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncaseH,  with  in- 
comparable dezteritT.    I  would  not  be  und«>rHtood 
as  it  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man  (»f  quality 
and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisitions  of  artificers, 
and  endeavor  to  excel  in  little  handy  Qualities;  do, 
I  urgue  only  against  being  ashameu  at  what  is 
really  praiseworthy.    As  these  pretenscK  to  inge- 
nuity  hhow  themselves  several  ways,  you  will 
often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to  be  clean, 
and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from  neglii^Mice  in 
his  habit.    Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot 
help  observing  also  upon  a  Yvrj  different  folly 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause.     As  thene  above- 
mentioned  arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with 
men  of  greater  talents,  from  having  the  same  faults, 
there  are  others  that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with 
those  above  them,  by  possessing  little  advantages 
which  they  want.    I  neard  a  youns  man  not  long 
ago,  who  has  sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  igno- 
rance of  Qreek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals :  at  the 
same  time  that  he  published  his  aven«ion  to  those 
languages,  he  said  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  rather  a  diminution  than  an  advancement  of  a 
man*s  character;  though, at  the  same  time,  1  know 
be  languishes  and  repines  he  is  not  master  of  them 
himseli.    Whenever  I  take  any  of  these  hne  per- 
sons thus  detracting  from  what  they  do  not  under- 
sUnd,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain  to  you;  and  say 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  it  an  ezcepuon 
against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it  la  an 
ignorant  in  it. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  moat  hnmble  Servant, 
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"  Mb.  Spkctatcm, 

"  1  uin  a  man  of  a  very  jjcood  estate,  and  am 
honorably  in  love.  I  hope  yuu  will  allow,  when 
tbe  ultimate  purpose  is  honcMt,  there  may  be,  with- 
out treMjasK  against  innocence,  some  toying  by  the 
IV.  Teople  of  condition  are  perhaps  too  distant 
A  formal  on  those  occasions;  but  tiowcver  Uiat 
it,  I  am  to  confess  to  you  that  I  have  written  some 
verses  to  alone  for  my  offense.  You  professed 
authors  are  a  little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like 
gentlemen;  but  if  you  an>  a  friend  to  love,  you 
will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imatrine  how 
much  service  it  would  do  me  with  my  fair  one,  as 
well  as  reputation  with  all  my  friends,  to  have 
something  of  mine  in  the  Spectator.  My  crime 
was,  that  I  snatched  a  kiss,  and  my  poetical  ex- 
cuse as  follows: 

I. 

BcHdiU,  aee  from  yoiuI«r  flowon 

Tbe  hue  Ain  loaded  U>  itit  coll ; 
Cao  you  percvive  what  It  devours  7 

Ant  thej  imiiair'd  In  fhom  or  smell  f 

II. 

Bo,  thoogh  I  robb'd  jou  of  a  kiss, 
BwMter  than  their  ambrosial  dew ; 

Whj  are  youanfry  at  my  blle«7 
lias  it  at  all  lm|>0Tcriah*d  you  7 

III. 
lis  by  this  cunning  I  contrive, 

In  spite  of  your  unkind  reserve, 
To  keep  my  nmiiihed  love  alive, 

Whiilh  you  inhumanly  would  starve. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

••  TiMOTHT  Stanza." 

'*SiE,  August  23,  1713. 

"  Having  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,  I  could 
not  think  of  bestowing  it  oetter  than  in  writing  an 
epistle  to  the  Spectator,  which  I  now  do,  and  am. 
Sir,  "  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Bob  Short. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am  likely 
enough  to  become  your  correspondent.  I  desire 
your  opinion  of  it.  I  design  it  for  that  way  of 
writing  ciilled  by  the  judicious  '  the  familiar.*  —T. 
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JUperius  agrcatis.  et  inouncinna. — iloa.  1  £p.  xvlii.  0. 
Rode,  mslic,  and  inelegant. 

"  Me.  Sprctator, 

"  Bkino  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  lately 
retired  from  the  center  of  business  and  pleasure, 
my  uneasiness  in  the  country  where  I  am  arises 
rather  from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of  It.  To 
be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  visits  frum  and  to 
a  circle  of  neighbors,  who,  through  diversity  of 
age  or  inclinutions,  can  neither  be  entertaining  nor 
serviceable  to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  u  sla- 
very fntm  which  a  man  should  deliver  hinisf>lf,  if 
possible:  for  why  must  I  lose  the  remaining  part 
of  my  life,  lujcause  they  have  thrown  away  the 
former  part  of  theirs?  It  is  t»>  me  an  insupporta- 
ble afflict  ion,  to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations 
of  a  set  of  j)eople,  wlio  are  warm  in  their  expres- 
sions of  the  quick  relish  of  that,  pleasure  which 
their  dogs  and  horses  have  a  im»re  delicate  taste 
of.  1  do  also  in  niy  heart  detest  and  abhor  that 
damnable  dcK-trine  and  pt»sition  of  the  necessity  of 
a  bum|K>r,  though  to  oneV  own  tt)aM;  for  though 
it  is  pretended  that  these  deep  potatii»ns  are  us«mI 
only  l«  inspire  gayety,  they  certainly  drown  that 
cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a  moderate  cir- 
culation. If  at  the.«ie  meeliiiLCs  it  were  loft  to  every 
strantfer  either  to  till  his  glass  according  to  his 
own  inclination,  or  to  niake  his  retreat  when  he 


I  finds  he  has  been  tufficiently  obedient  to 
others,  these  entcrtainmentR  would  be  g 
with  more  good  sense,  and  consequent Ij  w 

'  good-breeding,  than  at  present  tnej  are. 

'  where  any  of  the  guests  are  known  to 
their  fame  or  pleasure  by  their  gla»s,  prop 

;  tAtions  might  be  used  to  lliese  to  puah  their 

'  in  this  sort  of  reputation;  but  where  it  i 
sonably  insisted  on  to  a  modest  stran 
drench  may  be  said  to  be  swallowed  with 

I  necessity  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the 

'  that  purpose,*  with  this  agij^ravating  circu 

!  that  It  di.stres8e8  the  entertainer's  j^uest  iu 

I  degriH*  as  it  relieves  his  horses. 

"  To  attend  without  impatience  on  ao 

!  five-barred  gates,  double  ditches,  and  pi 
and  to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  ej 
me  extremely  difficult  and  absolutely  neo 
be  upon  tolerable  terms  with  him;  but 
occasional  burstings  out  into  laughter  i 
other  accomplishments  the  most  requisite 
fess  at  present  I  have  not  that  command 
convulsions  as  is  necessary  to  be  good  c 
therefore  I  beg  you  would  publish  this  U 
let  ine  be  known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fe! 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we 
given  to  reading  and  calm  conversation 
ever  be  visited  by  these  roarers;  bat  th 
they  themselves,  as  neighbors,  may  come 
rooms  with  tlie  same  right  that  they  and  tl 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

"  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  hare  ali 

mired,  in  which  you  constantly  endeav 

union  of  the  metaphorically  defunct,  that 

IS  are  neither  serviceable  to  the  busy  and  c 

n^  part  of   mankind,  nor    entertaining 

"etired  and  speculative.    There  should  c 

herefore.  in  e^ich  county  be  established  a 

he  persons  whose  conversations  I  havedi 

who  for  their  own  private,  as  also  the  pub 

jment,  should  exclude,  and  be  excluded, 

society.    Their  attire  should  be  the  same  n 

luntsmen's,  and  none  should  be  admitted 

pieen  conversation-piece  except  he  had  br 

K>llar-bone  thrice.    A  broken  rib  or  two  m 

idmit  a  man  without  the  least  oppositio 

)resident  must  necesMirily  have  bixiken  1 

and  have  been  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice 

more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall  have  i 

the  easier  will  their  conversation   flciw  a 

up;  and  when  any  one  of  these  vigorous 

had  finished  his  narration  of  the  collar  b 

naturally  would  introduce  the  history  of 

Ik'side,  the  different  cireurastances  of  tli 

and  fractures  would  help  to  prulong  and  < 

their  relations.     There  shoulci  also  bo  auoi 

of  such  men,  who  liad  not  succeeded  so 

maiming  themselves,  but  arc  liowcvcr  in 

stant  pursuit  of  these  aeconipli>hmonts. 

by  no  means  be  sunpecti*d,  by  what  I  havi 

traduce  in  genend  the  body  of  fox-huni 

while  1  look  upon  a  reasonable  creaturv  fi 

after  a  pack  of  dogs  by  way  of  pleasure, 

:  of  business,  I  shall  always  make  honoral 
tion  of  it. 

"  But  the  most  irksome  convorRation  of  a 
I  have  met  with  in  the  neighborh^>«>d.  ) 
among  two  or  thnn*  of  your  trav('U>r>  w 
overlooked  men  and  manners,  and  hav4 
through  PVance  and  Italy  with  the  jsanie 
lion  that  tlie  carriers  and  stage  ca.ich 
through  Great  Britain;  that  is,  their  >:« 
stages  have  Ixtm  re^rulated  according  to  il; 
they  have  met  with  in  their  passage.  Thf 
remember  the  names  of  abundance  of  plac 

^  A  horn  is  iu«d  U>  admiuiiter  |»^iTms  lo  bor 
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articular  fineries  of  certain  churches;^  but 
iistiuguiihing  mark  is  a  certain  prettinesa 
eign  languages,  the  meaninir  of  which  they 
have  better  expressed  in  tLeir  own.  The 
ainment  of  these  fine  observers  Shakspeare 
Mcribed  to  consist 

In  talking  of  Um  AIm  and  ▲mmiiliiM^ 
Tb0  Pynama,  aad  the  rlTer  Fo: 

MO  concludes  with  a  sigh. 
Mow  this  Is  wonh^rfhl  ndety  f 

would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
t  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am  only  unhappy  that 
Bot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love 
so  well,  as  doss,  that  I  often  go  with  my 
is  stuffed  with  oread  to  dispense  my  favors, 
ake  my  way  through  them  at  neighbors' 
s.  There  is  in  particular  a  young  hound  of 
expectation,  vivacity,  and  enterprise,  that 
la  my  flights  wherever  he  spies  me.  This 
ire  observes  my  countenance,  and  behaves 
At  accordingly.  His  mirth,  his  frolic,  and 
ipon  tlie  sight  of  me,  has  been  observed,  and 
e  been  gravely  desired  not  to  encoura^  him 
ich,  for  it  spoiled  his  parts;  but  I  think  he 
1  them  sufficiently  in  the  several  boundings, 
nrs,  and  scourings,  when  he  makes  his  court 
>;  but  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  must 
eompany  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are 
'  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having  informed 
low  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  country  where  I 
must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would  pass 
d  I  suoi  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above  the 
vance  of  ceremony  and  custom. 
It  scheme  of  a  country  life,  then,  should  be 
llows:  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very 
able  friends,  these  I  would  constantly  have 
me;  and  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  an- 
al school  and  the  university,  we  would 
tain  and  exert  upon  all  occasions  with  ereat 
tge.     There  should  be  certain  hours  of  the 

0  be  employed  in  reading,  during  which  time 
raid  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  enter 
ther*s  chamber,  unless  by  storm.  After  this 
ould  communicate  the  trash  or  treasure  we 
net  with,  with  our  own  reflections  upon  the 
t;  the  justness  of  which  we  would  controvert 
good-humored  warmth,  and  never  spare  one 
ler  out  of  that  complaisant  spirit  or  conver- 
B,  which  makes  others  affirm  and  deny  the 

matter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  any  of 
eighborinff  gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn,  should 
it  in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should  lo<tk 
these  persons  in  the  same  degree  enemies  to 
articular  statu  of  happiness,  as  ever  the  French 
to  that  of  the  public,  and  I  would  be  at  an 
al  expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions, 
lever  I  should  oc  surprised  with  a  visit,  as  I 
drinking,  1  would  be  brisk  in  swilling  bump- 
ipon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  tronble 
8  with  my  impatience,  than  to  be  troubled 
If  with  theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infirmary 
«  me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project;  and  as 
loiild  be  but  five,  the  terrors  oian  involuntary 
ation,  which  our  number  cannot  so  well 
t  of,  would  m.ike  us  exert  ourselves  in  oppo- 

1  to  all  the  particulars  mentioned  ia  Jour 
ution  of  that  equitable  confinement.  "This 
•ay  of  lifo,  1  know,  would  subject  me  td  the 
tation  of  a  morose,  covetous,  and  singular 
r.  These  and  all  other  hard  words,  with  all 
icr  of  insipid  jests,  and  all  other  reproach, 
d  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me  and  my  mends; 
le,  I  would  destroy  the  application  of  the 
ets  morose  and  covotoiis,  by  a  yearly  relief 
y  nndeservedly  necessitous  neighbors,  and  by 
tog  my  friends  and  domestics  with  a  humanity 


that  should  express  the  obligation  to  lie  rather  on 
my  side;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  I  waa 
always  of  opinion  evcxy  man  must  be  so,  to  be 
what  one  would  desire  mm. 

"  Tour  very  humble  Servant,  J.  E."* 

"  Me.  SrxcTAToa, 

"  About  two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
younger  part  of  a  couutrjr  family,  ^  my  mother'a 
side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  dampbell,t  the 
dumb  man;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  cJiiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  wonders 
of  him  In  £ssex.  I,  who  always  wanted  faith  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  go;  but,  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with 
th^;  when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related 
all  their  past  life;  in  short,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented, such  a  discovery  would  have  come  out^  as 
would  have  mined  the  next  design  of  their  coming 
to  town,  via:  buying  wedding  clothes.  Our  names 
— ^though  he  never  heard  of  us  before— and  we 
endeavored  to  conceal— were  as  familiar  to  him  as 
to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  a 
very  learned  and  wise  man.  Being  impatient  to 
know  my  fortune,  having  paid  my  respects  in  a 
family  Jacobus,  he  tola  me  (after  his  manner), 
amonjg  several  other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine 
months  I  should  fall  ill  of  a  new  fever,  be  given 
over  by  my  physicians,  but  should  with  much 
difficulty  recover;  that,  the  first  time  I  took  the  air 
afterward,  I  should  be  addressed  to  by  a  younsr 
gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good  sense,  ana 
a  generous  spirit.  Mr.  Spectator,  ne  is  the  purest 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  ne  said  is  come  to  pass, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent.  I  have  oeen 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell  these  three  months,  and 
cannot  find  him  out.  Now,  hearing  you  are  a 
dumb  mao  too,  I  thought  you  might  correspond, 
and  be  able  to  tell  me  something;  for  I  thinx  my- 
self as  highly  obliged  to  make  nis  fortune,  as  ne 
has  mine.  It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who 
has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how 
to  send  to  him.  If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly^  oblige 
"Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  DuLCiBXLLA  Thahklkt." 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about  won- 
dera  Inquire  st  the  Golden-Lion,  opposite  to  the 
Half-lfoon  tavern  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  merit  of 
the  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly. — ^T. 
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rei  In  M  iMqiM  ooDaUiuiii,  naqiie  modum 

Uabet  ullum  Mun  oonilUo  regere  oon  polM. 

Tnu  San  act.  1,  bc  t. 

The  thfaig  thmt  in  Itself  hu  n«lth«r  measun)  nor  oonridtfra- 
tkm,  ooanMl  eannofc  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made 
of  politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them- 

*  This  latter  wm  probabl j  writtam  by  Siaela'i  fUlow-ooUaglui 
and  friend,  the  Ker.  Bfr.  Rkbard  Parker.  Thin  accompllilied 
Kholar  wan  for  many  yean  rirar  of  Kmbleton,  in  Northam- 
berlaod,  a  Hvtaig  in  the  gift  of  Meiion  oollege.  where  be  and 
Steele  Urnd  in  the  meet  eordlal  fkmiUarity.  Not  reliahing  the 
rural  aporta  of  Bamborouahfhlre,  he  declined  the  intercban|e 
of  Tiritu  with  moat  of  the  boppitable  gentlemen  In  hia  neigh- 
borhood; who,  InTigorated  1^  their  dlTerriuo^  indaifted  in 
coploua  mania,  and  were  apt  to  be  TOcUbrooa  in  their  mirth, 
I  and  orer  inqmrtiuiMe  with  their  gueata,  to  join  in  their  oon- 

TlTiality.  m  ,    ^^ 

fDunmn  Qunpbell  annonmw  hlmiwlf  to  the  public  aa  a 
Rcoteh  Mghluider.  gifted  with  the  aecmid-aight  He  waa,  or 
praiended  to  be,  deaf  and  dumb,  nnd  aueeeeded  in  making  a 
fofinaa  to  himaelf  by  practicing  for  fome  yeara  on  tJie  cnidu- 
Uty  of  the  vulgar  in  the  ignoimniona  chancier  of  §  fhrtune- 
toller. 


5S8  THE  SPECTATOR. 

mJtm  ^'V  -*^,  4or*fv-ieT..  than  j^^-irDo!**  hifl  rral  "  Mr.  Spectatob, 

wrT.:«     •fc:  :^t  *«rrj«Wii>  '.ii'zir  c>iiiMrN  lo  ••  Nuw,  SiMhe  things  U  this;  ICr.  Shapdly  U  tikt 

hi*    ■•:.     ■•   ■•>  *:d  n^h:*^  h:m  >•  fr'-ch  artiun!-  prettiest  geiiileman  about  tovn.     He  is  TerytiU, 

or  .7  i- 1 ..  >  ^i-.  ..  :.k:  .rall>  -*!  -i<«u.     TLr  |»riv v  t^  u^t  ^j^  ujl  neilLer.     He  dancev  like  ao  ao^ 

oc.-:-*i..r   .f  m:,^  i?.  l.:.Te  m-j'i  uWrvr  lh«r  same  Hj^  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  kuov  kow, hot  tt ii 

CO-. i--:.    r.'.r^s  he  wu--J  f.rft:.:  :Le  friviid-^ip  uf  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.    Ht  it 


e*ir«'*  hi'^  advice.     I  have  kuuvn    always  laut^hing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wiL 
*»d4  ca^e*  of  this  uafinr     Hirpa-nchu^  was    if  yJu  did  but  see  how  he  roIU  his  stockin|it 


Wftr^-rMl  *»d4  ca4«»  of ..   ,„^  ^.^  ^„,  ,_  ..__ ^. 

goisif  :n  aiarnr  a  coritii  j:j  WL.man :  but  beinar  re-  He"  ha*  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  1  aa  vm, 
soti^-il  to  du  ij'y.biii^  vi:h-.iu:  the  advice  of  his  {f  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  t 
friend  Philauder.  he  cvn^'jlied  him  upon  ihe  occa-  ^-^.f^*  iruud  scholar,  and  <*^"  talk  Latin  as  fut  m 
sion  P!iila:]dir  told  him  his  mind  frptrly.  and  CueliiJi.  I  wish  you  could  liut  see  him  daaea 
repr«seTi!ed  hi-  mi*!nrs^  lo  him  in  such  Vtrouj;  Kuw  you  must  undersUnd  poor  Mr.  Shapely  bM 
colvr».  thai  the  uez*.  m<.iriiini;  he  neoeired  a  chal-  im  estate ;  but  how  can  he  help,  that,  you  uswl 
lenjfv  fur  hi»  paius.  and  bef'jre  tweUr  o'cKick  was  ^^j  yet  my  friends  are  ao  udreasonabk  as  te hi 
niu  ihruM^h  the  UhIt  by  the  man  who  had  asked  always  teasing  me  about  him,  bocauat  he  hii  at 
hi«  ailvice  Cvlia  wa<  more  prudent  on  the  like  estate;  batl  am  sure  be  has  that  that  is  bedtrtkn 
ooca-M.m.  Shi-  desired  U^jnilla  to  ^ive  her  opin-  an  estate;  fur  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingtaiBUL 
ion  frvely  ui».m  the  young  fellow  who  made  hi*  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  msa;  tal 
addre«»M.-s  to  her.  I^unilla,  to  obliee  her,  told  her  j  g^  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  liBCtl 
with  grval  frank ucm,  that  she  looked  upon  him  ^g^^  ]iim,  ]  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  bItA 
as  one  of  the  most  worthless. — Celia.  foreseeing  eves,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  asif  tkif 
what  a  characu-r  she  was  to  expect,  begved  her  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  m  m 
not  to  »)  on.  for  thai  fthe  had  been  privately  mar-  unreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  nadtfl 
ried  to  him  above  a  fortnight  The  truth  of  it  is,  ^q  dim.  I  have  a  gi>od  portion  which  th^ctBMl 
a  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  boue^ht  hinder  of,  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  SM  hf 
her  wedding  clothes.  When  she  has  made  her  of  August  next,  and  am  therefore  wUliug  lo  tW 
own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a  conye  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  ao  is  Mr.  Sks^. 
iFilirt  to  her  friends.  But  evervbody  I  advise  with   here,  is  poor  m. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  Shapely  s  enemy.  1  desire  thervfure  you  will  gin 
that  Met  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wits  bhi; 
put  them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to  felht 
intend  to  talce;  1  l(M)k  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  j^,  ]  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  daaet;  aii 
least,  that  they  an*  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret    am, 

which  is  HO  very  pleasing  to  them.     A  girl  longs         '  <*Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant,        B.  D. 
to  tell  her  confidante,  that  she  hopes  to  be  married  1      q         «  ^^  j^^  y^^  BpecUlora  mighlUy." 
in  a  little  Ume;  and, in  order  to  talk  fjf  the  pretty  '  ^  -o      * 

fellow  that  dwells  ho  much  in  her  thoiiKhts.  asks  |  _..._ 

her  ycx"^  gravely  what  shu  would  advise  ner  to  do  j 

in  a  case*  of  so  much  difficulty.    Why  else  should  ]     jj^  475  1    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5.  17a 
MeliHKa,  who  had  not  a  thou  sand  |>ound8  m  the  , 

world,  go  into  every  ouarler  of  the  town  to  ask  |  —  LucMu*  ordo.— Uoa.  An.  Fort.  4L 

her  acquaintance,  whether  they  would  advise  her  |  Method  glTPn  light, 

to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made  his  addn^sscs  to  ,      Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  tkl 

her,  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year  ?     It  is  j  public,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with  rM 

very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  liear  the  lady  |  laritvand  method. and  others  that  runout  iutu tat 

propoMi  her  doubts;  and  to  see  the  pains  bhe  is  at    wiluness  of  those  compositions  which  go  bjtki 

to  get  over  them.  |  name  of  essays.    As  for  the  first,  1  have  the  vboh 

r  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  u.se  j  scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  Ml 

among  the  vainer  part  of  our  own  ne-x,  who  will  :  my  pen  to  paper.    In  the  other  kind  of  wrifiagiil 

often  ask  a  friend's  advice  in  relation  to  .1  fortune    is  sufiicient  that  1  have  several  thoughts  on  a  u^ 

whom  thev  are  never  like  to  come  at.     Will  Hon-  j  ject.  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  it 

eycoinb,  who  is  now  on  the  verire  of  three'^core,  '  such  order,  tliat  they  may  se^em  tu  grow  out  of  oat 

took  me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his  '  another,  and  l)e  disposed  under  the  proper  bcacki 

moHt  serious  look,  whether  I  would  udvisi>  him  to    Seneca  and  Montuffne  arc  patterns  tor  writing  it 

marry  my  Lady  Ik>tty  Single,  wlio,  by  the  way.    this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle  excel  intht 

has  one  of  the  great«'st  fortunes  alxmt  town.  'l    other.     Wlien  1  read  an  author  of  genius  vkt 

stared  him  full  in  the  fare  upon  so  strange  a  ques-    writes  without  method,  I  fancy  liiyself  in  a  wood 

tion;  upon  which  he  ininieiiiately  gave  me  an  in-  I  that  abounds  with  a  great  many   noble  obJKli» 

ventory  of  her  jewels  nn<l  estate,  adding  that  he  I  ri^ing  among  one  another  in  the  greatest  confasiat 

was  resolved  to  do  nothing;  in  a  matter  of  such  j  and  disorder.     When   I  read  a   methodical  dit> 

constKjiience  without  my  approbation.     Finding    course,  1  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place 

he  M'ould  have  an  answ'i-r,  1  told  him  if  he  could  '  myself  in  its  several  centers,  so  aa  to  takeavievcf 

S!>tthe  lady's  consent  he  had  mine.  This  is  about  '  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  struck  from  thcB. 
le  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowle<lgc.  Will  ■  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  togetbffi 
has  consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  open-  I  and  every  moment  discover  Si^mething  or  oditf 
ing  his  mind  to  the  party  herself  •  that  it  new  to  jou;  but  when  you  have  done.  701 

I  iiave  iK'en  enu:a<;ed  in  this  subject  by  the  fol-  1  will  have  but  a  confused  imperfect  notioo  of  tht 
lowing  letter,  which  comes  to  nu;  from  some  nota-  place  :  in  the  other  your  eye  coiiimauds  the  whok 
ble  young  female  Kcril)e,  who.  by  the  contents  of  i  prospect,  and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  uii 
it,  stMMns  tt)  have  carric»d  matters  so  far,  that  she  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory, 
ripe  for  asking  advice;^ut  as  I  would  not  lose!  Irregularity  and  want  of  roeihcKi  are  only  «p- 
her  gisnl-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  1  I  portable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  vm 
have  with  her  for  wisdon^  I  shall  only  communi-  '  are  often  loo  full  to  Ihj  exact,  and  therefore  chooM 
cate  the  letter  to  the  public,  with*^"*^ 'cLuming  any    to  Uidw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  txjfon;  ibt 


answer  to  it. 


reader,  rather  tlian  be  at  the  pains  of  stringmg 


THB  SPEOTATOB. 


1  in  of  adTEDtage  to  a  work,  both  id  re- 
the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to 
it  is  a  great  help  to  his  inveDtion.  When 
A  planned  his  diHcourse,  he  &ndB  a  great 
»ught8  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a 

His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more 
le,  and  better  discover  their  drift  and 

when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper 
i  follow  one  another  in  a  re^lar  senes, 
n  they  are  thrown  together  without  order 
ection.  There  is  always  an  obscurity  in 
;  and  the  same  sentence  that  would  have 
ed  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse, 

him  in  another.  For  the  same  reason, 
every  thought  in  a  methodical  discourse 
elf  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several 
a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from 
oHition  in  the  picture.  The  advantages  of 
-om  a  methodical  discourse,  are  correspon- 
i  those  of  the  writer.    He  comprehends 

?:  easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and 
ong. 
I  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversa* 
in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to 
iself  understood.  I  who  hear  a  thousand 
ise  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of 
of  method  in  tne  thoughts  of  my  honest 
en.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which 
:ed  in  those  schools  or  politics,  where, 
three  first  sentences,  the  question  is  not 
ost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of 
-ti<«h,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
>lacken8  all  the  water  about  him  until  he 
n visible.  The  man  who  does  not  know 
Qethodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to 
phraj«e  from  the  Dispensary,  "a  barren 
y  of  words;"  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the 
«  of  leaves. 

jzxle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  imme- 
lisputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under 
tration.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make 
impertinent:  his  knowledge  is  sufficient 
ouDts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity 
18  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a 
.  more.  With  these  qualifications,  Tom 
r  a  freethinker,  finds  a  great  many  things 
in  the  constiti^ion  of  his  country,  and 
ewd  intimations  that  he  docs  not  liielieve 
r  world.  In  short.  Puzzle  is  an  atlieist 
is  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He  has 
half  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into 
never  fails  to  turn  tne  conversation, 
was  the  occasion  of  it.  ThoujB^h  the 
debate  be  about  Douay  or  Denain,  it  is 
e  but  half  his  discourse  runs  upon  the 
ibleness  of  bigotry  and  priestcraft.  This 
'.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt  of 
irho  have  more.  There  is  none  in  town 
m  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry. 
I  is  acquainted  with  Tom*s  logic,  when 
him  running  off  the  question,  cuts  him 
I  a  "What  then?  We  allow  all  this  to 
ut  what  is  it  t<»  our  present  purpose  t"  I 
w  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together, 
phing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  superioribr 
rgument,  when  he  has  been  non-pliiiwd 
en  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to  tell  the 
what  it  was  tfiat  he  endeavored  to  prove. 
Dry  is  a  man  of  clear  methodical  head, 
nras,  and  (rains  the  same  advantages  over 
lat  a  small  body  of  regular  troops  would 
a  Dumberless  undisciplined  militia. 
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.  An  me  ludit  unabllte 


InaanUf    Andire,  et  Ttdmr  pkM 
Knmn  per  Incoe,  amaiuB 
Qm  et  aqua  subeunt  et  aunk — Hoa.  8  Od.  iv.  6. 

■     Does  alrj  tuMcj  cheat 
Mj  mind  weA  pleas'd  with  the  deceit  f 
I  feem  to  hoar,  I  W4>in  to  move. 
And  wander  throuffh  the  happy  grove. 
Where  amooth  aprhigii  flow,  and  marm'rlng 
Wanioiia  throogn  the  waring 


"Sim, 

"HAviiro  latel]r  read  your  eaaay  on  The  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,  I  was  so  taken  with  yoor 
thoughts  upon  tome  of  our  English  gardens,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon 
that  subject  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 
looked  upon  as  a  humorist  in  gardening.  I  hava 
several  acres  about  my  house,  which  I  call  my 

farden,  and  which  a  skillful  gardener  would  not 
now  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower  garden,  which  lia 
BO  mixed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  thai 
if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  conveyed  into  m^  garden  at  his  first 
landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wild- 
erness, and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our 
country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  several  parts  of 
the  gfliraen  m  the  greatest  luzuriancy  and  profo- 
sion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particu- 
lar one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  witk 
any  one  in  a  field  which  pfeasea  me,  I  give  it  a 
place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  a  stran- 
ger walks  with  me,  he  la  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand 
di&rent  colors,  and  has  often  aingled  out  flowers 
that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  common 
hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some  of  th« 
ffreiUeet  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only  method 
I  observe  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the  same 
quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season,  that  they 
may  make  their  appearance  together,  and  compose  a 
picture  of  the  greatest  variety.  There  is  the  same  ir- 
regularity in  my  plantat  ions,  which  run  into  as  great 
a  wilderness  as  their  natures  will  permit.  I  take 
in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  soil;  and 
am  pleased,  when  I  am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of 
my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the  next  tree 
I  shall  meet  with  ia  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  dm  or 
a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  partie- 
ular  quartere  assigned  it:  for  beside  the  whole- 
some luzuiy  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have 
always  thought  a  kitchen-garden  a  more  pleasant 
sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green- 
house. I  love  to  see  everything  in  its  perfection; 
and  am  more  pleased  to  sarvey  my  rows  of  eole- 
worts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thousand  nameleaa 
pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and 
verdure,  than  to  see  tne  tender  plants  «»f  foreign 
countries  kepi  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  wither- 
ing in  an  air  and  soil  tnat  are  not  adapted  to  them. 
I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  risinj^  in 
the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  litlla 
wandering  rill,  and  admin istere  to  the  pleasure  aa 
well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so  con- 
ducted it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations : 
and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  ao 
that  it  generally  passes  through  banks  of  violeta 
and  primroses,  plats  of  willow,  or  other  planta, 
that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  ia 
another  cireumstance  in  which  I  sm  very  particu- 
lar, or,  as  my  neighbors  call  me,  very  whimsical : 
as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds  of  tha 
country,  by  offinring  them  the  conveiiiency  of 
springs  and  ahades,  solitude  and  shelter,  I  do  not 
anftr  any  ona  to  destroy  U&air  tieita  ia  Oa  %\fn»%« 
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«r  f-  '«  -.'iMsrs,  f-^.ci  *.£««•--  -.fijl  Il.t'j*  if-..*-:  Tif.    tLo  holly,  vitb  nuuT  other  trees  mad  plinti  of  Um 


k.^-.T  i-l.ji*--:  :    ^r  :}r  ^ij  .-r  :•«  ihr^ti  Lvp-  apt  to  iutpire  Uie  hemrt  of  tiie  beholder  vitk  that 

^:'  4  ^'*  .'•  =-7  vlT'c-.  a.   i  \  -. .::  a*  t^.r^  rz.r  ere  Trmal  delight  which  yoa  hmre  tomevbae  taka 

ftc-  .\t :.!-.  vrT.'-a. .  '.z.'.  ^'.L27?  vi/i  ilI.^v-*  -La:  ii-itA  Do'Jce  of  io  your  former  papers.     It  ia  verj  pkaa> 

ti'v.^'zi      I  '.L.LK.  -.ir'r  fcTr  a«  'Ta.'.T  ki£.i*  of  ^ar-  aui.  at  the  *aine  time,  to  aee  the  aeTeral  kindtaf 

dr:..'.icM  '.«f '•^v^     V.-.-  ii.ftkrrs  '.'f  f-ar.crTMkXAl  birds  fetiring  ioto  this  little  green  apot, and  •- 

flv«-r-  fir-i-ri.'  *>  »^  j-'uLL  &:.?>  &:.u  ^.LL^tvni  ji  1  jfip  Thrmfii'lTrn  amniifljThr  braiirhn  and  fftliipL 

iL  :x..r  ar. .  i  .--.'r.Tr  r?  .  f  '.>.«  cr-  ai.  i  sr-.-iZfj^.  :r^:l-  « {leu  my  great  garden,  vhich  1  haTe  before  wfr 

la^.«  a:.'i  C4k.-<ad-:r« .  a'^  r>.a.i:#cv  vrT>r»      W^m  tioocd  to  you,  doea  not  aLfford  a  ainglc  leaf  jkr 

at.']  I>'!j<i  -^  ar^  o':r  her>.>:c  p.^4:  acd  if.  a»  a  cntx,  thrir  ahelter. 

I  ikiAT  -iri^*#t  '.••!'.  a:.y  [*afr«a^  of  *L«;r  vork»  to  "You  must  know.   Sir,  that  I  looks upoD^ 
c^'iirzi^-nd.  I  "hal!  *akV:  Lo::c<r  of  :ka:  part  lo  the  pk^Aure  which  ve  take  in  a  f^a^den  aaoneof  tkl 
uppi-r  isxr^trti  a:  K«-^«l^J:or|.  vhich  wu  a:  fir^i  moM  iunocent  delights  in  human  life.    Agvda 
iii>itiiii,^  i<j*.  a  ^"^trl  p. I.     1:  rn-.K*  have  htrtu  a  firie  waa  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  befoR  ihi 
mti.mt  f'*T  srardftjif;,?  !ha:  cvuid  Lave  :hif  i^Li  of  fall.    It  ia  naturally  apt  to   nil   the  miod  viA 
foriuiiJif  h^cL  an  ui.oi'i^htly  \fA\>j^  iuiu  ^o  Iwauti-  calmness  and  traDquillity.  a^nd  to  lay  all  iistnrbi- 
ful  ail  ar^a.  x'.A  to  have' hit  the  i-ve  tri;h  ki  uii-  lent  pauiona  at  rest.     Jt|(ives  us  a  great  iiui|^ 
eornrnori  arid  a&^faSl"  a  Mreue  aA  tlim  which  it  ia  ibio  tne  conlriTances  and  wisdom  of  PlovidaMi^ 
nifW  «'r«/'i)^hi  iiit'i.     To  tfir*?  this  particular  spot  aiid  »ugge8t8  innumerable  subjects  for  mcdiUiiai 
of  gfuuiid  the  f^reat'.T  effect,  they  have  made  a  I  cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  i^ 
Terv  pleahiiiff  r«»iitra-t:  for,  a^  on  one  P'ide  of  the  i»factiuD  «'hich  a  man  takes  in  these  works  if 
walk  you  mi:  this  hollow  basin,  with  its  heveral  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habitrf 
little  jilaiiiatioiiH,  lying  af>  con veiiiently  under  the  mind.     For  all  which  reasons,  I  hope  yoa  v9 
eye  oi  the  U^lioldiT,  on  the  otlier  hide  of  it  there  psrdoD  the  length  of  my  present  letter, 
apfifani  a  Msetning  imtuut,  made  up  of  treefi,  ri^iDg  C.                                               "  I  am,  Su^i/tL 
one  higher  than  aiKither,  in  pro|Xirtion  a«  they  ap- 
proach the  center.     A  ^pectator,  who  has  not  Geard  ......_ 

IhiH  account  of  it,  woulu  think  thia  circular  mount 

wan  not  tinly  a  real  on*',  but  that  it  had  been  actu-  ^^^  478.1    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  ITII 

ally  HCooped  out  of  that  hollow  apace  which  I 

have  befiire  mentioned.     I  never  yet  met  with  any  ^                   .  ,^.       _.    7-pnn»» 

11             I1.J-.U'           r           v»          '»  Qarm  pCBM  arbltriiUB  «ft»  et  Jna,  at  BOtna— 

one,  who  haN  walkid  in  thia  garden,  who  was  not  ^        »^                        •»            HoiLAnLpStTll 

struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  liave  here  men-  FMhkm  wihi  ■ititiwi  nf  rtrnw 

tioiied.     Ah  for  luyitelf,  you  will  find,  by  the  ac-  ^                 ' 

count  which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  "  ***•  Sptctatos, 

coinpoftitioTiH  in  gardening  arc  altogether  after  the  *'  It  happened  lately  that  a  friend  of  niiw,  vki 

Pindaric  nmniier,  and  run  into  the  iM'autiful  wild-  had   many  thin^  to  bu^  fur  his  family,  wmU 

ncHMof  imtnn-,  without  affecting  the  nicer  elegances  .  oblige  me  to  walk  with  him  to  the  shops.    HswM 

of  art.     What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will  \  very  nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  evftj^ 

rTha)>H  deserve  yi>ur  attention  more  than  anything  .  thing  Hhown;  which  at  firat  made  me  very  uocMV; 
hnve  ^-ei  Haid.      I   find  that,  in  the  discourse  ,  but  as  his  humor  atill  continued,  the  things vkitt 
which 
you  an 


yei  Haid.      I   find  that,  in  the  discourse  ,  but  as  his  humor  atiU  continued,  the  things' 
1   NiMike  of  at  the  Itetfinninir  of  niv  letter. .  I  had  lieen  atarine  at  alon&r  with  him  heffan 


N|><ike  of  at  the  l)e(finiiing  of  my  letter, .  I  had  lieen  staring  at  along  with  him  began  tofU 
against  filling  an  KngliNli  garden  with  .  my  head.andledmeintoa  setof  amnsinglhsiqjhi 
evergreens;  and  indc«!u  I  am  so  fur  of  your  opin-    concerning  them.  1 

ion,  that  1  can  by  im  ineatiN  think  tlie  verdure  of  I      "1  fancied  it  must  be  verr  surprising  to  say  oM 


an  evergreen  roni|)iirnbl(>  t«)  that  which  shoots  out  j  who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions  to  ( 
annually,  ami  clothes  our  trtn'H  in  the  Kumnicr  sea-  |  how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself  oil 
son.  liiit  I  have  oflen  wondered  tliat  thotse  who  '  in  dress,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  people  ft 
are  like  inyHelf,  and  hivr  to  live  in  pardons,  have  maintains,  and  wnat  a  circulation  of  moiMy  il 
never  thought  of  contriving  a  winter  garden,  occasions.  Providence  in  this  case  makfs  mat  if 
which  hhoiild  (MiiNiHt  of  such  trees  only  as  never  the  fully  which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  becoBM 
cast  their  leaven.  We  have  very  ofleii  little  :  inslrumental  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  vil- 
aiiatches  of  «<un»*hine  and  fair  weather  in  the  most  ling  to  laljor.  Uciice  it  is  that  fringe  makers,  lao^ 
uiieoinfortahle  parts  of   the  year,  and  liave  fre-    men,  tire-women,  and  a  nuinbtsr  of  other  tnidtfl 


garden  an  I  have  proposed.  In  the  summer  sea-  them  poor  by  the  light  inconstancy  of  its  uatoni 
84)11  the  whole  coiiiitry  blooms,  ,ind  is  a  kind  of  .  T)ic  variableness  ol  fashion  turns  the  stream  of 
garden;  for  whioh  re:i>on  we  are  not  so  K(>iisible  of  j  business,  whidi  fiowa  from  it,  iic»w  into  oiiecbl^ 
tliose  iN'auties  that  nt  this  tiniMmnv  U' every wliere    nel,  and  anon  into  another;  so  thai  different 

koi 

red* 
that  sfi'iiU'  amid  all  the  rii^ors  of  wjiiter.  and  •^ive  tioiis  i,if  1  had  told  them)  iiiii^bt  have  par^wd iisri 
us  a  view  of  the  most  gav  senson  in  the  mid^t  of  ■  reproof;  so  I  chose  rather  to  udl  in  with  him. lii 
that  which  is  tho  mo«*t  dead  and  melancholy.  1  '  Kl  the  discourse  run  upon  the  u»»e  of  f^ioiis. 
have  so  far  indulp'd  mv>olf  in  this  thought,  that  "Hcri*  we  reiiu-mU'red  how  ninch  man  i*  pd' 
I  Jiave  set  npnrt  a  wludo  iir-"  •'*"  ••round  for  tlie  _  erncd  by  hif.s»'iises,  Jiow  livelily  he  isslruckbyibi 
execution  ()f  it.    The  wal  -A  with  ivy    o^ject^  which  appear  to  him  in'  an  agreeable  man- 

instead  of  vines.    The  Mam  «LV\dx\\^ii«  bow  miK>h   clothes  contribute  to  make  ci 


.p<)t 
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■gr«c*able  objects,  and  how  much  we  owe  it  to 
ouivelvcs  that  we  should  appear  fio. 

*'Wc  conHidered  man  as  lx>Ioiigin(|^  to  societies; 
■ocieticH  as  fonned  of  different  raukH,  and  different 
nuks  distiu^uislied  by  habits,  that  all  proper  duty 
•r  r^fp^t  might  attend  their  appearance. 

"We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  which 
■re  met  with  in  tl.o  occnrrencen  of  conversation; 
how  the  bashful  man  has  been  sometimes  so  raised, 
M  to  ezpreM  himself  with  an  air  of  freedom,  when 
ha  imaKinea  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  com- 

Kiy  with  a  becoming  manner;  and  again,  how  a 
1  in  fine  clothes  snail  be  suddenly  heard  with 
intention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himself;  whereas  a 
mmn  of  sense,  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negli- 

Sice,  ahall  be  but  coldly  received  till  he  be  proved 
time,  and  established  in  a  character.  Such 
nga  as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have  happened 
to  our  own  knowledge  so  very  often,  that  we  con- 
cloded  the  author  hiul  his  reasons,  who  advises  his 
•on  to  ^  in  dress  rather  above  his  fortune  than 
vnder  it 

*'  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that 
fl  was  proposed  to  have  a  reportitory  built  for 
bohioiis,  as  there  are  cliambers  for  medals  and 
other  rarities.  The  building  may  be  shaped  as 
that  which  stands  among  Uie  pyramids  in  the 
fcrm  of  a  woman's  head.  This  may  be  raised 
iqiou  pillars,  whose  ornaments  sliall  bear  a  just  rela- 
tum  to  the  design.  Thus  there  may  be  an  imitation 
off  frin(^  carved  in  the  base,  a  sort  of  appearance 
of  lace  in  the  friese,  and  a  representation  of  curling 
locks,  with  bows  of  ribands  bloping  over  them, 
fill  up  the  work  of  the  cornice.     The  inside 


J  be  divided  into  two  apartments  appropriated 
te  each  sex.  The  apartments  may  be  nlfed  with 
■helves,  on  which  boxes  are  to  stand  as  regularly 
■a  books  in  a  library.  These  are  to  have  folding 
doors,  which  beinv  opened,  you  are  to  behold  a 
babr  dressed  out  in  some  fasniun  which  has  flour- 
iiheid,  and  standing  upon  a  pedehtal,  where  the 
liae  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its  further 
ngnlstion  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every  one  who 
faiTents  a  fashion  shall  bring  in  his  box,  whose 
ftoot  be  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worked  or 

K'nted  with  some  amunnis  or  guy  device,  that, 
B  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may 
tike  sooner  draw  the  eyes  uf  the  beholders.  And  to 
tte  end  that  thene  may  )k:  preserved  with  all  due 
cava,  let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  shall  be 
ft  gentleman  qualified  wiih  a  competent  knowledge 
in  clolheN,  *o  that  by  this  means  the  place  will  be 
a  eomfortable  support  for  some  beau  wiio  has  spent 
hia  estate  in  dressing. 

"The  reasons  offered,  by  which  we  expected 
lo  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public,  were  as 
fcUows: 

"  First,  That  every  one  who  is  considerable 
enough  to  be  a  mode,  or  hiiM  any  imperfection  of 
■atuiv  or  chaiict*,  which  it  is  {KiKKiblu  to  hide  by 
the  advantage  of  clotheM,  may,  by  coming  to  tins 
rrpoi-itory,  be  furiiiNhod  herM.'lf.  and  furnish  all, 
wno  an*  under  the  same  nuNfortunc,  with  the  most 
agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it;  and  that  on  the 
other  side,  ewry  one  wlu»  has  any  bi>aiily  in  face 
or  shape,  may  also  be  furnisheu  with  the  must 
agri'eable  niaiuirr  of  .showing  it. 

"  Si'oindly,  That  whereas  some  of  our  young 
gCDlIciiion  whi>  travel,  ^ive  us  great  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  only  g<j  abroad  to  make  or  improve 
a  fancy  for  dress,  a  proj(.x.'t  of  this  iiattiru  may  be  a 
meaiiH  to  keep  them  at  home;  which  is  in  effect  the 
keeping  of  so  nitich  money  in  the  kingdom.  And 
perbaps  the  iMiIance  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which 
■ow  Iffflns  upon  the  siile  (»f  Fnmce,  may  be  so 
altered  for  the  future,  that  it  may  Ijccome  as  com- 
oiou  with  Frenchmen  to  come  to  England  for  their 


finishing  stroke  of  breeding,  as  it  bos  been  for 
Englishmen  to  go  to  France  for  it. 

*'  Thirdly,  whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world, 
have  spent  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the 
dresses  of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which 
they  are  fain  to  interpret  and  support  with  much 
learning;  it  will  from  henceforth  happen  that  thej 
shall  be  freed  from  tlie  trouble,  and  the  world  from 
these  useless  volumes.  This  project  will  be  a 
registry,  to  which  posterity  may  have  recourse,  for 
the  clearing  such  obscure  passages  as  tend  that  way 
in  authors;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  for  the 
future  submit  ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymol- 
ogy, which  might  persuade  the  age  to  come  that 
the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or  the 
furbelow  for  warmth. 

"Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  old  them- 
selves, have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  youth,  and  the  whole  a^  in  which  their 
children  five;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill-humor  wiU 
be  much  suppressed,  when  we  can  have  recourse 
to  the  fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in  oar 
vindication,  and  be  able  to'  snow  that  it  mi^ht 
have  been  as  expensive  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time 
only  to  wash  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buj 
cravats  or  neck-handkerchiefs. 

"  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  show  a  particular  respect  to 
foreigners,  which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  tJie  learned  language.  There  ia 
to  be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  looking  glass 
and  a  dressing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it;  then  on 
one  side  are  to  be  seen,  one  above  another,  patch- 
boxes,  pincushions,  and  little  bottles;  on  the  other, 
powder  bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  brushes;  beyona 
these,  swords  witli  fine  knots,  whose  points  ore 
hidden,  and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  handles 
downward,  are  to  stand  out  interchangeably  from 
the  sifles,  until  they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a 
semicircle  over  the  rest  of  the  figun^s;  beneath 
all,  the  writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding 
manner: 

Adesto,  0  quotqnot  ■ant,  T«imi«s,  QrsUa^  CapidluM : 
ISn  Tobia  sdsunt  In  promptn 

FscM^  tIdcuIs,  ppeula; 
nine  ellglte,  numito,  reglts. 

All  yo  Venuwa,  Qnm^  sod  Cuptdi,  attend: 

Bee  prepared  to  your  handfl, 

Dsrtii,  torebet,  sod  buidt: 
Your  wespoofl  bert  cbooM,  sod  your  eeiplre  estoad. 


I  ain.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

"A.  B.- 

The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  cannot  bat 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  per- 
sons (whose  ports  moke  them  ambitious  to  exert 
themselves  in  frivolous  tliin^B)  in  a  rank  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  this,  I  would  propose  that 
there  bc>  a  board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable 
:  society:  and,  bccauM!  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
,  Weight  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I 
should  be  higlily  obliged  to  my  correspondents  if 
they  would  Kive  in  lists  of  persons  qualified  for 
this  trust.  If  the  chief  coffee-houses,  the  conver- 
sations of  which  places  are  carried  on  by  persons, 
each  of  whom  has  his  little  numlxT  of  followers 
and  admirers,  would  name  from  among  tbem- 
',  si'lves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they  should 
lie  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old  beaux  are 
to  be  represented  in  the  first  place;  but  as  thai 
sect,  witii  relation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct,  it 
will,  I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all 
time-servers,  properly  so  deemed:  that  is,  such  as. 
without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of 
interest,  change  wiCh  \1\«  ^«ff\4,«siti  >ii'«^  \brs^ 
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from  a  terror  of  Ix'ing  out  of  fashion.  Such  also, 
vho  from  facility  or  temper,  and  too  much  obse- 
quiouAiieBO,  are  viciouA  ngHinst  their  will,  and 
follow  leaderK  whom  they  do  not  approve,  for 
want  of  courage  to  go  their  own  way.  arc  capa- 
ble persons  for  this  superiiitendency.  Those  who 
Are  loth  to  grow  old*  or  would  do  anything  con- 
trary to  the  course  and  order  of  things,  out  of 
fonuiieSB  to  be  in  fashion,  aru  proper  candidates. 
To  conclude,  those  who  are  in  fashion  without 
apparent  merit,  must  be  supposed  to  have  latent 
^nalities,  which  would  appear  in  a  post  of  direc- 
tion; and  therefore  arc  to  be  regarded  in  forming 
these  lists.  Any  who  shall  be  pleased  according 
to  these,  or  what  further  qualifications  may  occur 
to  himself,  to  send  a  list,  is  desired  to  do  it  within 
fourteen  days  after  thiH  date. 

N .  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society, 
according  to  the  last-mentioned  qualification,  is 
llready  engaged. 

T. 


I  to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  orb  m 
applied,  make  a  noise  in  the  next  roon:  «  Ai 
other  side.  Will  Sparkish  cannot  pnt  oa  Hiipo- 
I  wig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the  glass,  fur  the  Mia 
'  of  those  oamncd  nurses  and  squ^ing  bnto;  mi 
then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection  upon  thea» 
forts  of  matrimony,  runs  oat  of  the  Msri^al 
drives  to  the  chocolate-houae. 

According^  as  the  husband  has  disposed  ii  Vm 
self,  every  circumstance  in  his  life  is  lo  five  )m 
torment  or  pleasure.  When  the  aflbetioa  is*d 
placed,  and  is  supported  bj  the  considentisMrf 
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To  regulate  the  matrimonial  life. 

Maitt  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
husbands  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but, 
above  all,  ill-nature  m  their  wives.  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  is,  bat  I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters  that 
the  cause  of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves; 
Imd  indeed  I  have  hardlv  ever  observcKl  tlic  mar- 
tied  condition  unhappy,  but  from  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  in  tlie  man.  The  truth  is,  we 
generally  matte  love  in  a  style  and  with  senti- 
ments very  unfit  for  ordinary  life:  they  are  half 
theatrical,  naif  romantic.  By  this  meanH,  we  raise 
our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  bo  expected  in 
human  life;  and  because  we  did  not  bt*forehand 
think  of  the  creature  wc  are  enamurt>d  of,  as  sub- 
ject to  dishumor,  age,  sickness,  impatience,  or 
feullenness,  but  altogether  considerud  her  as  the 
object  of  joy;   human  nature  itself  is  often  im- 

Suted   to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection,  or 
eiecL 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  he  ol>servod  in 
all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the 
domestic,  or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  prciierve 
always  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  This  cannot 
be  supported  but  by  consiuerinir  things  in  their 
right  light,  and  as  nature  has  tormed  them,  and 
not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetiu*s  wuiild  have 
them.  Elc  then  who  took  a  young  lady  to  his  ImhI, 
with  no  other  consideration  than  the  exiK*ctation 
of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I 
■aid  before)  only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the 
gratification  of  desire:  as  that  desire  flags,  will, 
without  her  fault,  think  her  charm8  and  her  merit 
almted:  from  hence  must  follow  indifference,  dis- 
like, peevishness,  and  rage.  But  the  man  who 
brings  his  reason  to  support  his  passion,  and  be- 
holds what  he  loves,  as  liable  to  all  the  calamities 
of  human  life,  both  in  l)ody  and  mind,  and  even 
at  the  Wnt  \vhat  must  bring  upon  him  new  cares 
and  new  relutions;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will  form 
himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the 
nature  of  hi8  circumstances.  This  latter  person 
will  be  prepared  to  l>e  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advo- 
cate, a  steward  for  ]>eo})lo  vet  unborn,  and  has 
proper  aff'ectioDH  ready  for  every  incident  in  the 
marriage  state.  Such  n  ninii  can  hear  the  cries  of 
childnMi  with  pitv  instead  of  anj^er;  and,  when 
thev  nin  over  lun  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  at 
their  noiM>,  but  io  i(lad  of  their  mirth  and  health. 
Tom  TruKty  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles 
his  attention  to  the  most  intricate  afCair  he  is  about. 


the  blows  or  favors  of  fortune,  in  which  i  ■■ 
will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight  onksinll 
a  single  condition. 

He  that  sincerely  lores  hia  wife  and  tKmi^,wi 
studies  to  improve  that  aflSection  in  hiBitrif,e* 
ceives  pleasure  from  the  moat  indifleieat  lkiif( 
while  tue  married  man  who  has  not  bid  sdiato 
the  fashions  and  false  gallantries  of  U»t0Vi,ii 
perplexed  with  everything  around  him.  Ii  kiA 
these  cases  men  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  rito 
figure,  than  in  repeating  such  pleasnies  sad  yriB 
to  the  rest  of  the  world:  bat  I  speak  of  thcB  «l|f 
as  the^  sit  upon  those  who  are  inTolved  b  UiA 
As  1  visit  all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  iadndM 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  her  hmbsadvftit 
extraordinary  things  the  child  spoke  ainet  kf  v^ 
out.  No  longer  than  yesterday  I  was  prmflii 
with  to  ffo  home  with  a  fond  hnsfaaad;  aad  kii 
;  wife  told  him,  that  his  son,  of  hit  own  hai 
when  the  dock  in  the  paiior  struck  two^  M^ 
apa  would  come  home  to  dinner  pnMti^ 
ile  tlie  father  has  him  in  a  n^itare  it  ^ 
arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  dM«ik 
tells  me  he  is  but  just  four  years  old.  ThcsA^ 
,  both  struggle  for  aim,  and  bring  him  up  ti  ai 
I  and  repeat  liis  observation  of  two  o'docL  I W 
called  upon,  by  looks  upon  the  child,  and  tkai 
me,  to  say  something:  and  I  told  the  fMhtrlkl 
nark  of  the  infant  of  his  comii 


??K 


this  remark  oi  me  inianc  oi  nis  coming 

I  joining  the  time  with  it.  was  a  certain  i 

that  he  would  be  a  great  historian  and  chrouiii^g 

They  arc  neither  of  them  fools,  jret  receifvd  wj 

I  compliment  with  great   acknowledgment  of  Wt 

f)rescience.  I  far»i  very  well  at  dinner,  aw 
leard  manv  other  notable  say  inn  of  their  Jafi 
'  which  would  have  given  very  little  entcnaiaMM 
to  one  less  turned  to  reflection  than  I  was:  bot  ii 
was  a  pleasing  B]>eculation  to  remark  on  the  bf- 
piness  of  a  life,  in  which  things  of  no  ■one^ 
give  occasion  of  hope,  aelf-satisfaction.  aad  tri- 
umph. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  knowv  ai  iB- 
naturcd  coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved  ii 
anything  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  dispotitioB' 
silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  sillv  vua* 
and  children,  for  recounting  things  wki^  v 
reallv  alwve  his  own  capacity. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  hut  thmtfi 
perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men'a  lots,  with  vboi 
It  requires  more  than  common  proficiency  io  f^ 
losophy  to  be  able  to  live.  When  On^einvad 
to  men  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  KtfB* 
ing,  Uiey  arc  frequently  corrected  with  striM*:  ^ 
one  of  our  famous  law^^rs*  is  of  opinion  tbiitkJi 
ought  to  be  used  sparingly;  as  I  remember,  tkd* 
are  his  very  words;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  ^ 
some  spiritual  use  out  of  all  afBictions,  I  Avit 
rather  recommend  to  those  who  are  visited  vii 
women  of  soirit,  to  form  themselves  fortke  world^ 
patience  at  nome.  Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accoctf^ 
the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect  of  the  hmpackn. 

I 
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owned  and  aclcnowledifed  that  he  owpd  f^^nt  part  |  "Mon$intr  Chezluif  to  Pkaramond. 

of  his  virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  '  ,,  yv  « 

eoDstantly  gave  it.    There  are  several  good  in-  j  *  *^kad  Sir, 

straetions  may  be  drawn  from  his  wise  answers  :  "I  have  from  your  own  hand  (incloeed  under 
to  the  people  of  less  fortitude  thuii  himself  on  her  the  cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate,  of  your  majesty's  bed- 
■abject.  A  friend,  with  indignation,  asked  huw  chamber)  a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I 
M  good  a  man  could  live  with  so  violent  a  crea-  '  understand  this  great  honor  to  be  done  me  more 
tore?  He  obserx'ed  to  him,  that  they  who  learn  '.  out  of  respect  and  inclination  to  me,  rather  than 
to  keep  a  food  seat  on  horseback,  mount  the  least '  regard  to  your  own  5$ervice;  for  which  reason  I 
managcab&  they  can  get;  and,  when  they  have  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  my  reasons 
VMfCered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to  be  aiscom-  '  for  declining  to  depart  from  home;  and  will  not 
potd  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less  restive.  At  doubt  but  as  your  motive  in  desiring  my  attend- 
MTvral  times,  to  different  persons,  on  the  same  I  ance  was  to  make  me  a  happier  man,  when  you 
•abject,  he  has  said,  "My  dear  friend,  you  are  think  that  will  not  be  effected  by  my  remove,  you 
Miolden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  |  will  permit  me  to  stay  where  1  am.  Those  who 
flring  oat  in  a  dispute."  To  another,  "My  hen  have  an  ambition  to  appear  in  courts,  have  either 
•ucke  very  much,  out  she  brings  me  chickens,  i  an  opinion  that  their  persons  or  their  talents  are 
Thej  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not  dis-  ■  particularly  formed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of 
tavbed  at  the  passage  of  carts."  I  would  have,  that  place;  or  else  are  hurried  by  downright  desire 
if  possible,  a  wise  man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  honor,  to  take  upon  them- 
9Tcn  with  a  shrew;  for,  though  he  cannot  make  \  selves  whatever  the  ^nerosity  of  their  master  can 
htr  better,  he  may,  you  see,  make  himself  better  .  give  them  opportunities  to  grasp  at.  But  your 
h^  her  means.  I  goodness  shall  not  be  thus  imposed    upon   bj 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  mv  desij^n  of  display- 1  me:  I  will  therefore  confess  to  you,  that  frequent 
ing  conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attrac- '  solitude,  and  long  conversation  with  such  who 
tiOBS,  1  am  got  into  talen  to  the  disadvantage  of  i  know  no  art«  which  polish  life,  have  made  me 
that  state  orlife.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  |  the  plainest  creature  in  your  dominions.  Those 
Tlrilj  persuaded,  that  whatever  is  delightful  in  less  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good  grace,  bear- 
Ipinf^w  life  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  ing  a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me,  and  acting 
the  narried  than  in  tne  single  condition.  He  that  with  ease  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am 
htIB  tbis  passion  in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy,  '  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  person,  that  I 
ewi  say  to  himself,  beside  his  own  satisfaction,  I  consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  ooliged  to  take 
"Bow  happy  will  this  make  nij  wife  and  chil-  care  of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  farulties 
difnl"  upon  occurrences  of  distress  or  danger,  i  with  alacrity;  well  remembering  that  this  habita* 
fan  comfort  himself,  "  But  all  this  while  my  wife  '  tion  of  clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
•pd  children  are  safe.*'  There  is  something  in  it  of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house.  When 
Alt  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others  partici- 1  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  frequent  reflection 
ptte  them;  and  di8|)el8  afflictions  because  others  '  I  have,  you  will  easily  imagine  how  well  I  should 
we  exempt  from  them.  All  who  are  married  with-  biH^ome  a  drawing-room;  add  to  this,  what  shall  a 
oat  this  relish  of  their  circumstance  are  in  either  a  j  man  without  desires  do  about  the  generous  Phara- 
ttfteless  indolence  and  negligence  which  is  hardly  mond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me,  that 
to  be  attained,  or  else  live  in  the  hourly  rt^petition  you  have  thoughts  of  distinguishing  me  with  titles. 
of  sharp  answers,  eager  upbraidings,  and  distract-  '  As  for  myself,  in  the  temper  of  my  present  mind, 
ing  reproaches.  Inaword,  the  married  state,  with  appi'llntions  of  honor  would  but  embarrass  dis- 
ud  without  the  affection  suitable  to  it,  is  the  com-  '  course,  and  new  behavior  toward  me  perplex  me 
plelest  image  of  heaven  and  hell  wo  arc  capable  in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknow- 
of  PBcelving  in  this  life. — T.  led^  to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your 

I  ninjesty  condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  tnem 
mean,  l>oth  in  their  persons  and  genius.  The 
estate  my  eldest  son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he 
can  enjoy  with  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  will 
not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose  upon  mankind 
the  advancement  of  persons  (merely  ror  their  being 
relatiMl  to  me)  into  high  distinctions,  who  ought 
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RMponmn  ctipkUnlbu*.  ootit^miien*  hnnore*  {^yf  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public, 

FortK  et  In  m^Hm  totiui  torw  atqofl  n.tundu..  ^  ^^^^^^  obscurity.     I  wish,  my  generous  prince. 

IIoB.  2  Sat.  TU.  So.  jyj  jj  jg  jj^  yjjyj,  powcr  to  give  honors  and  offices. 

Ha.  Sir,  in  pntof  to  Knindeur,  piiik>.  or  pelf,  '  it  were  also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them;  were 

Awl,  fnnUfr  rtlll.  he'a  mvU'r  of  hiinM.'if :  ;  it  80,  the  noble  rliaramond  would  reward  the  seal 

2**.  ?L;?L'^.'wI '??""?  'iS^Il"''- "m'*'  i  of  my  yo"th  with  abilities  to  do  him  service  in 

Bat  looM  lo  All  thf*  int4>r«itii  of  the  worlil :  ^   ^ 

And  while  the  world  turns  round,  entire  and  whole.  ,  ''*^?^*      .                       _  .              .  , 

Be  keeps  the  sacred  tenor  of  his  euul.— 1*itt.  |      Those  who  accept  of  favor  without  merit,  sup- 
port themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your  ma- 


Tmc  other 
scripts  of  which' 
connt,  and  which 


day.  looking  over  those  old  manu-  jesty.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  tnis  is  the 
ich  I  have  ifi»rmerly  eivcn  some  nc-  reason  that  we  in  tiie  country  hear  so  often  re- 
rhich  relate  to  the  character  of  the  |  pc>ated  the  word  prerogative.    That  part  of  your 


of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  countr^r  gentleman    follies  and  miscarriages.    It  would  be  an  addition 
to  Pliarainond,  wherein  he  excuses  himself  from  .  to  the  high  favor  you  have  done  me,  if  you  would 


eoming  to  court.  The  gentleman,  it  seems,  was 
contented  with  his  condition,  had  formerly  been 
in  the  king's  service;  but  at  the  writinj^  the  fol- 
lowiBg  letter  had,  fn)m  leisure  and  reflection,  quite 


let  Eucrate  ^nd  me  word  how  often  and  in  what 
cases,  you  allow  a  constable  to  insist  upon  the 
prerogative.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  offi- 
cer in  your  dominions,  something  of  their  own  car- 


■■other  sense  of  things  than  that  which  he  hod  in    riage  they  would  exempt  from  examination,  under 
the  more  active  part  of  bis  life.  the  shelter  of  the  word  prerogative.    I  ^'^^MVklsku^ 


m 


i 


a* 

nMK  nnfalc  Fbsimnii-l.  vc  joc  < 
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n  nwtliata.  if  pannl^F  is<l«TUkea  ta  anain 
vorrhj CIUJ4.  woiiM  iiertr  isakf  [nacr  inridioDS. 
Twi  tM.  d>r.  I  talk  M  ti/t:  virh  :b  frodom  jroar 
■oble  oatarc  appniTea  iq  ti\  whom  vm  admit  U> 


••."pihli 


DceL>t  that  all  (Ti 
ilj  u  thej  are  tn    ..  , 

I  a  rotnantie  mtulNufta  Ua  a  mui  to  br  a  lord 
\ir-A.     Kutliiti;:  can   Ur  hoiinrabli 
thf  rrfli 


\trjn.  I  fa-^mbW  orun  let  a 

I  a-^f'il  to  mrn.  bj  those  «h»  are  ii 

and   ii  vmild  in:  rnauj  thiugs   I 

aloe  amung  prrsona 
Duii  people  arv,   in  pj 

anart  from  the  Vnrli],  \,v\  Ih*  npflwtinn  upnn  wi»-  ishrd  vbra  the;  hear  o 

Otj  artionii  i  and  hi-  ibul  p1icp«   )inn»r  in  aeon-  dfbuM.  «hieh  are  mi 

■eiii'iancM  of  wll-il'iin);.  Till  liavt-  hut  liuU  tpli'b  [hd  pnettiliaa  of  a  pul 

for  anj  oiitvanl  h'iriiat;!'  that  i>>  paid  him ;  rince  lo  hrar  that  an;  buiin 

what    Hi"*"    l>im   dintinctiiin    In   liiinaelf,   cannot  tv  retarded  b;  those 

cnme    within   the   ohwrration    uf   his  beholden',  ther  rrprewnl  lo  ihem: 

Thua  all  ihn  word*  uf  InrdHhip.  hnnor.  and  ^rare.  nificaot.     I  am  mJchti 

are   unl;  rrpelilion*  to  a  man  (hat  lh«  kin);  has  Jecition  in  one  of  Ilr. 

ardcmltailn  lo  br  callnl 'o;  hit  noeridpneeflthat  fuuiidrd  upon  that  Gqi 

there  ii  an^lhini;  in  hiniMlf,  thai  would  eirr  Ihc  man'i  mam'ing  a  kco 

man,  who  applin  to  him,  thow  idva:*.  wiUiout  the  «■«  vet  lit'oi,'.     The  f 

cn«Iion  uf  hi*  mai>tiM-,  puwl  lo  hiTe  been  d< 

"  I  haTe,  mo«t  unfile  Pharamond.  all  honors  and  after  a  long  abwiice,   i 

■11  title*  in  yuiir  iiwn  apprulmtiun  :  I  ttiumph  in  ihe  Ingic  part  of  the  p 

tbem  as  ihej  are  vniir  eifi.  I  rcfiiM'  them  as  ther  nun<e  and  the  poller  c 

are  to  f^iie  me  Ihi' uli'ierTRiiiin  of  uthers      Indulge  tin  that  woald  enane 


me'know  mvMrlf  In  the   faTor  of'Phnramond 
d  look  down'upon  the  applaii-i;  of  the  people, 
"laminalldul/  and  lojoltT. 

"Tour  majestj's  mott  obedient 
"Subject  and  Servant, 

"Jea:i  Cbeildi." 


ifhiifintt  master  be  > 
,h»»e  hi«  mare  agaiii." 
'  time  which  haa  lu  muc 
.  the  gnalnt  part  of  mj 

Seaent  coiitroveraj'  be 
onsieur  Hesim^,  wi 


'"Ki  Eunipe  in  auaprnM. 

"I  nerd  not  toll  with  what  diKadvantageR  men  Upun  nij  piing  int 
of  low  fortiinei  and  great  niodeM^  roinr  into  the  and  lending  an  ear  to 
world  ;  what  n'mti;  meaKiircH  their  diffidence  of  encunipanKod  with  a  c 
themm-lTM,  and  fi'ar  •>(  ulTi'ndine,  often  obli^-  one  of  them,  after  hav 
tbero  ta  lake ;  and  what  a  pity  it  i<  Ihat  their  atlcntirelv.  broke  out  i 
frealent  virtiieK  and  (iiinlities,  that  nhniild  nouneKt  '■  1  am  ah^id."  aaya 
Teenmmend  iheni.  an.'  the  main  ubilacle  in  (he  belwtvu  the  Ibotnieii 
way  iif  their  prcftiriiiciit.  -  peace  of  Chrinteadom. 

"  This,  Sir,  iu  my  r\f*  ;  I  wan  bred  at  a  country  be  al  the  bottom  of  it 
school,  where  1  learned  Latin  and  Omik.  The  good  band  at  foment 
mifforfjnen  of  my  family  forced  mv  up  to  town,  SwiiM  canlotia  have 
vhere  a  profefwion  of  the  politer  sort  Iibh  protected  cost.  If  MuuBtcur  Wl 
me  B^insl  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  will  nut  come  to  an  aci 
a  lawyer,  and.  in  times  of  vaeancy  and  recess  '  how  the  quntrel  can  I 
from  boilneiui,  Imve  moile  inynelf  ma.<!terof  Italian  war." 
and  French ;  and  thoii({h  the  prngrcas  I  have  "  Whj,  truly,"  Mja 
made  in  my  bu«ini-cs  has  gained  me  reputation  . "  were  I  as  the  kioK  ' 
•nou^  for  one  of  my  standing,  yet  my  mind  ,  take  part  with  the  foi 
Mgl!*atfi  to  me  every  ilay  that  it  is  not  upon  that  all  the  hnsioesa  of  £ 
foundation  I  am  to  huild'my  fortune.  Monsieur  HeRiiager's  i 

'  The  |>erson  1  have  my  preuiit  depcndfnce  If  Count  Rectriim*  h 
upon  haa  it  in  hi*  iiatiiir;,  an  well  aa  in  his  power,  after  it,  all  would  hav 
to  advRiieo  me,  hy  recommending  me  to  a  gentle-  thia  bu»lle;  but  they 
mftn  that  is  going  bcyniid  aea  in  a  public  employ-  docs  not  care  to  l>e  mi 
■ent.  I  know  itii' printing  thia  letter  would  point  Upon  this,  one  that 
MC  out  to  those  1  want  confidence  to  spenK  to. ,  en<i.  began  to  exert  h 
taA  I  hope  it  ia  not  in  your  power  to  rcfuije  waa  Tery  well  pleased 
making  anybody  happy.  «  CShrtstian  princes  tool 

"  YoDTB,  etc.  ous  con  side  ration  ;  io\ 

»r9, 1712.  "M-D."       iaucy  and   pragmatici 

:and  that  he  should 
I  down  in  the  treaty  of 
~~~~"  ]  without  prejudice  to  t 

I     Ono  who  aat  at  the 
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told  them,  thtt  thev  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
Ibr  that  His  Host  Uhristiaii  majesty  did  not  roHi*nt 
(his  matter  became  it  vas  an  injury  done  to  Mon- 
■ieur  Ifesnager's  footman  :  "  for/'  mlvs  he,  **  what 
are  Monaieur  Mesnagcr's  footmen  to  him  1r  but  be- 
eauae  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now,"  says  he, 
"  lei  me  tell  jou,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  sub- 
ject of  France  to  hare  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sov- 
•njgn  not  to  take  notice  of  it  He  is  obliQ|ed  in 
honor  to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities  ; 
■nd  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned 
hcadp  as  in  anywise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  arc 
ander  hit  protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to 
•all  them  to  an  account  for  it." 

This  distinction  set  the  controrcrsy  upon  a  new 
CdoI,  and  seemed  to  he  very  well  approved  by 
iMMt  that  heard  it,  until  a  litUe  warm  fellow,  who 
had  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
*tria.  fell  most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  ma- 
JMtT,  as  encouraging  his  subjects  to  make  mouths 
aft  their  .betters,  and  afterward  screening  them 
from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  their  inso- 
leoee.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  na- 
tion was  so  addicted  to  grimace,  that,  if  there  was 
aot  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the  general  congress,  there 
vonld  be  no  walking  the  streets  fur  them  in  a 
tiiDe  of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters 
ml  the  West  Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded 
with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring  thkt.  if  the 
allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige  the 
Vkench  king  to  bum  his  gralleys.  and  tolerate  the 
Fkotestant  religion  in  his  dominion!^,  before  he 
woald  sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  call- 
iaff  Monsieur  Ifesnageran  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  g^wing  very  warm,  and 
oae  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended, 
kad  not  a  young  man  of -about  one- and -twenty, 
vho  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to 
tte  law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechleren 
■or  Monsieur  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves 
tight  in  this  aflair.  "  Count  Rechleren,*'  say?  he. 
""ahould  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had 
been  affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager 
would  have  done  him  justice,  by  taking  away 
their  liveries  from  them,  or  some  other  way  that 
he  might  have  thought  the  most  proper  ;  for,  let 
me  ten  tou,  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am 
not  to  Knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnajzcr,  upon  his 
■arvants  being  beaten,  why.  he  miffiit  have  had 
Us  action  of  assault  and  battery.  But  Rff  the  case 
DOW  stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think 
flwT  ought  to  brinff  it  to  referees." 

1  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but 
I  must  confesH,  with  little  edification  ;  for  all  I 
con  Id  learn  at  last  from  these  honest  g(*nt1emen 
was,  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a 
aatnre  for  such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  com- 
pffvhendi 
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VlivUMi  at  Bpn  Inultibiu  omnU  libanL— Luca.  UL  11. 

Am  fnm  the  iweeCMt  flower  the  lab'ring  bee 
SitrafBtf  her  predous  BweotL-iCKiucrii. 

Wan  I  hsve  published  any  single  paper  that 
ialla  in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more 
than  ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  re- 
torn  of  letters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse,  wherein 
I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of 
tlie  henpecked,  has  already  produced  me  rery 
munj  eorrespondents  ;  the  reason  I  cannot  guess 
ati  nalcaii  it  he,  that  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
mmp  aad  every  married  man's  money.    An  noneat 


tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside, 
sends  mo  thanks  in  the  nanie  of  a  club,  who,  he 
tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their  wives  will  give 
them  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent 
for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  ad- 
ministered great  consolation  to  their  whole  club, 
and  desires  me  to  give  some  further  account  of 
Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whose  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier, 
whether  he  buried  Xantippe,  with  many  other 
particulars :  for  that,  by  his  sayings,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  eood  Chris- 
tian. Another,  who  writes  himself  Benj[amin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with  a 
shrew,  he  had  endeavored  to  tame  her  by  such 
lawful  means  as  tliose  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  Tuesday's  paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he 
had  often  gone  further  than  Bracton  allows  in 
those  cases ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re- 
solved to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learn- 
ing, and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in  his 
house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom  Dapperwit 
says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  dis- 
course, excepting  only  the  l&st  sentence,  where  I 
affirm  the  married  state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or  a 
hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  chargi^  of  a  |x>nny  upon 
this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience  it 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle 
kind  of  state,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
punjatory. 

inie  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  let- 
ters, asks  roe  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the 
Salic  law  in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit 
that  a  woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning 
should  sit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak 
and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  ^uite  contrar\-'  char- 
acter, subscribes  herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me 
that  she  follows  the  example  of-  her  namesake ; 
for  beins  married  to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world,  she  is  forced  to  take  their 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up 
now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and 
unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which 
are  come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall 
publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  You  have  ^iven  us  a  lively  picture  of  that 
kind  of  husband  who  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  henpecked  ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several 
places  of  England,  goes  by  the  name  of  'a  cot- 
quean.'  I  have  the  misfortune  to  Iw  joined  for 
life  with  one  of  this  character,  who  in  reality  is 
more  a  woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under 
the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made 
him  as  good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He  could 
preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had 
been  two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never 
suffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold ; 
when  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck, 
he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  sea- 
son it,  or  put  it  in  crust ;  and  was  making  paper 
boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young 
gentlemen  are  crossing  the  seas,  or  traveling  inUt 
foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest  hand  that 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  pa.ste  l>etter 
than  any  woman  in  Knirlnnd.  ThiiKC  qualifica- 
tions make  him  a  sad  husband.  Ho  is  perpeluallv 
in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand  8<iuabbles  witn 
the  cook- maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
milk-8c«>ro  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to 
death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  witJi  Skdvi&lixW. 
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.»  11..".  zr-**-^.-L  v.   Li?  '..k--^   fci-  .t----j-jc*»-D£hi6  coromitied.  enlarge*  more  on  the  Mflt  oC  the  w!- 
i-.- :.ix*   -M.:  -  -^r  w.:l  l  •-.  .'  ::i'  >.-^:  f  ckie  W  a  fermg  person,  than  on  that  of  the  ihief.  or  thi 
••fc^:-:     •  -vk-r-f'T  l  i.k_;ri.  ..:  -,:,:^.ii.    Wiih  a*sa*toiu.    In  k»hort, she Uao^uodaChh«tiaa,iktt 
^_  -V.  V.  ,.  L  vrT  j:..w.i-i»*.:-rii  i.^tiaiid.  and  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial,  and  vhil> 
Ik''-'  i'..  ^Z".  »" -i-  ii*'^  .:.  L.-  l.fr  \  -:   -ac*.  cpon  ever  hsppens  to  her  neighbors  is  a  md^ment. 
*Jk    '•"  TA<.i^  ^f  b  UiaL  A  v.lj  iVwl.     Ai  ihe       The  wry  description  of  this  follT,  m  ordioHj 
«kji'  -r-r  I  a.-«  .»L.  :  'ir..-:i  r-ibtri  br  wa*  a  life,  it  sufficieul  to  expose  it;  but,  when  it  sppcui 
maz.  .;  kU'^  ic-iLfitr,  -.i*^  ▼  .-.i  inr*:  :.»r  har^-  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  i*  reiy  utio 
ix  f>iuir*..xiirT.  'J^L  -.'f  T^^h  ^L   ifl^-u.iLa:c  bn>T  amu^fe  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Ha» 
taiL--^.  jii  fc  j.r..r,:,.x  :hi:  i  r,  :.  •:  UUi.j  lo  Ljeo.  dolus  and  Plutarch  Tery  often  apply  their  jiidf- 
S-iJtc  1  •=-  !.fc*c  *::■..:.  _•  :Lt  ckara*:cr  J.f  a  wife  menu  as  iiupertinenlly  as  the  old  woman  I  iisii 
wL'i  VrAT*  ;Lv  t."rkr<ht>.  f-rav  ?av  a^-nH-ihiut!  uf  a  before  mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  relati«| 
Lus-ukii  -.hki  wvA.-s  :ht:  j-::iC».i:.    Whv  ^Lould  them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear  Twierahfe.   la- 
no;  a  Ummlv  charic-.r-r  V'r  a«  ridicilou*  in  a  man.  dtx'd.  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  atPfen. 
as  a  male  chuacier  lu  une  uf  uur  m:x7  have  fallen  into  this  idle  auperatition,  and  ipona 
Q.                                               -1  am,"  etc  of  ill  success,  unforeseen  diaaatan,  and  toriUi 


events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secniiif 

Pruvidence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  piimi 

conduct  by  which  the  world  is  ^vemed.    Oh 

V     409  1    GATT'unAV    erpT    ii  i7.io  m'ould  think  lieveral  of  our  own  historians  in  ««• 

No.  483]    S  ATI  RDAl .  hhl-l .  13.  1 1 13.         ^.^^j^  ^^^  many  revelation*  of  this  kind  Biftl 

N«r  &ruf  intfMt.  iiLm  diirniu  rirnlkv  nodn^  them.    Our  old  "English  monlca  seldom  let  anj  if 

inriderit HoiL  Ari  i\*L  w.  IM.  ^jj^j^  ^j^^  jep^  fn  peace,  who  had  endeavwd 

Nrr-r  i-reromr  t«  makr  a  eM  ■?»«'•  ^^^^  to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  whia  III 

Boi  for  .  burtD««  w.«hT  of  •  to±-K^wu^.  ecdesiartics  were  m  those  Umea  poaseassd.    Wl 

We  cannot  be  ^liltv  of  a  greater  act  of  unchar-  liani  the  Citnaueror's  race  generally  found  thir 
itablcness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  iudgnient£  in  the  New  Forest,  whm  their  Uff 
befall  our  nei^^hburK  as  punisihnii'nts  and  judg-  had  pulled  down  churehee  and  monaMsries.  h 
mcnts.  It  agi^ravatc's  the  evil  to  him  who  sufTerK,  shon,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  bra 
when  he  ](k>kk  upini  hiniiMflf  as  the  mark  of  Divine  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  liilk 
Tengi'snce.  and  abateti  the  compassion  of  those  you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  ofind 
toward  him  who  ri'gard  him  in  m>  dreadful  a  light.  Lr  Judah.  where  the  historians  were  aetoallTii^ 
This  humor,  of  turn ini;  ever)'  misfortune  into  a  spired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  schestie of  IW 
judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  nutionft  of  ri'li^-  idence.the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judcacit^ 
ion,  which  in  its  own  nature  produces  good-will  or  blessings,  af!Cording  as  they  promoted  idellbji 
toward  men,  and  puts  the  mildest  const  motion  '  ur  the  wurehip  of  the  true  Grod. 
upon  every  accident  that  iM'fallH  them.  In  thisca*(e,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  j^P*! 
therefurt*.  it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  veiy  undiBritili& 
temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  sours  his  religion,  in  regard  to  the  person  on  whom  they  fall,  bat  tot 
People  of  gloftniy,  unclieerful  imaginations,  or  of  .  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  supposed 
envious  malii^narit  t4'ni|MTs.  whatever  kind  of  life  ■  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  aiwiunent  forstttte 
they  are  engn^^ed  in.  will  discover  their  natural  of  retribution  hereafter,  that  m  this  world  virtoosi 
tini'ture  of  mind  in  nil  their  thoughts,  words,  and  piTsons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vidssi 
actions.  As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  tuste  ,  persons  prosperous;  which  is  wholy  repugnaatti 
of  the  Hoil,  so  even  the  most  religious  thoughts  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infiniteljTiH 
often  draw  soniethin«;  that  is  particular  from  the  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  rajnxM 
contititution  of  the  mind  in  which  thev  arise.  I  that  such  a  promiscuous  and  undistingiuimif 
When  folly  or  siiperNtition  strike  in  with  tliis  nat- 1  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was 


ural  depravity  ottemjx'r,  it  is  not  in  the  power  .  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  ta  tkil 
even  of  religion  itself;  to  preserve  the  character  of  !  life,  will  be  rectified,  and  made  amends  for.  in  Ob 
the  person  who  is  possi>.ssed  with  it  from  appear- 1  other.  We  are  not  therefore  to  expect  thst  in 
ing  highly  absurd  and  ridiculous.^  should  fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  eoonr  if 

Providence;  nor,  when  we  see  triumphant  gnihcr 
depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  Ofr 
nipotence  will  make  bare  his  noly  ana  ia  tht 
defense  of  the  one,  or  puniihment  of  the  oCkr. 
It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  aet  apart  fbrtht 
hearing  and  ro<]uiting  of  both,  according  to  tkar 
respective  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  jndgmeatslo 
any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from  sevcnl 
considerations.  I  shall  only  mention  two.  Fin^ 
that,  p^ucrally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamitf  or 
affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  haTe  happaed  ai 
a  judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  soiii^ 
times  happen  to  men  of  approTed  religion  ai 
virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist  waa  on  botfi 
one  of  the  Athenian  ships,  there  aroae  a  Terf  vis- 
lent  tempest;  upon  which,  the  mariners  told  ham. 


An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  con- 
ceal under  the  name  of  Nemesis,  is  tlie  greatest 
discoverer  of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with. 
She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a 
man's  hou^e  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  banis. 
Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  younc^ludy  that  lost 
her  iH'anly  \ty  the  small -]K)X,  she  R>tches  a  deep 
si^'li,  ami  tells  you.  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
slie  was  always'  looking  on  it  in  her  class.  Tell 
her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one 
of  her  acquaintaiiro,  and  she  wishes  it  may  pros- 
per with  her,  but  her  mother  used  one  of  hor  nieces 
▼er}-  )>arl)arouslv.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon 
people  who  hacf  groat  estates,  but  never  enjoyed 
them  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  their  own  or  tncir 
father's  behavior.  She  can  give  you  the  reason 
why  such  a  one  died  childless;  why  such  a  one  was 

cut'  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth;  why  «uch  a  one  that  it  was  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for  hariif 
was  unhappy  in  her  marriage;  why  one  broke  his  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diacorai  faff- 
leg  on  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground;  and  why  ;  ged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  diips  KM 
another  was  killed  with  a  back-sword,  rather  than  .  were  in  the  same  distress,  and  aabed  them  whflAff 
with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  '  or  ho  Diagoras  was  on  board  eveiy  Teasel  in  the 
for  every  misfortune  thai  can  befall  any  of  her  fleet.  We  are  all  involved  in  the  same  ealsmitiflk 
acquaintance;  and  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery '  and  subject  to  the  same  accidenta;  and  whfl&vi 
that  has  been  made,  or  a  has  been  i  see  any  one  of  the  apeciea  under  a^y  paitieolff 
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ipmsion,  we  should  look  apon  it  m  ariiing  from 
m  common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from 
«  pi  lit  of  the  person  who  suifers. 
Another  eonsideration,  that  may  check  our  pre- 
unpiion  in  putting  such  a  constructlun  upon  a 
iafortniie,  is  this;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
Mrar  w^at  are  calamities  and  what  are  blessings. 
oir  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes, 
~  '  '  I  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
persons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  1  How 
ijraisappointments  hare,  in  their  consequences, 
~  A  man  from  ruin  1  If  we  could  look  into 
of  everything,  we  might  be  allowed  to 

boldly  upon  blessings  and  iudements; 

■t  fiv  m  man  to  t^ire  his  opinion  of  what  ne  sees 
■ft  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjustifia- 
!■  piece  of  rashness  and  fouy.  The  story  of 
liloii  aad  Clitobus,  which  was  in  great  reputation 
•g  the  heathens  (for  we  see  it  auoted  by  all 
aneient  authors,  both  Greek  ana  Latin,  who 
written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul), 
Mwh  OS  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two 
being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priest- 
■  to  Jnno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the 
waplt  at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  the  per- 
being  absent  who,  oy  their  office,  were  to 
drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occasion.  The 
was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
iU  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bc- 
toir  apon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be 
Iron  to  men;  upon  which  they  were  both  cast 
rts  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead 
a  tka  temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as  would 
been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  hap- 
~  to  the  two  brothers  slfcer  an  act  of  disobeai- 
.  and  Would  doubtless  have  been  represented 
a  mch  by  any  ancient  historian  who  haa  given  us 
m  aaeonnt  of  it. — O. 
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eaiq[iuai  tarn  Btailm  clarum  ingenium  cut,  nt  powdt 
•re;  nM  IIU  matafils,  oomk>,  fiuator  etiain,  eummen- 
[O*  eontingttL— Plw.  Bpiit 

MMj  one  M»  bright  a  gmitii  «■  to  become  illiuiriouR 
tancoiuly,  unleie  it  fortunatelj  meets  with  ooca(4oa 
enplojiiieiit,  with  patronage  too,  and  commendation. 


^Op  all  the  young  fellows  who  arc  in  their  pro- 
laaa  throngh  any  profession,  none  f4ecm  to  have 
»  good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of 
aincnco  in  it,  as  the  modest  man;  not  so  much 
icanae  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his 
aritf  as  because  it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  pro 
leiag  of  it.  Now,  as  of  all  professions  thiH  virtue 
thought  to  be  more  particularly  uunccessary  in 
■ft  of  the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  only 
iplj  myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  follow  this 
ofeosion  with  this  disadvantage.  What  aggra- 
the  matter  is,  that  those  persons  who,  the 
to  prepare  themselves  for  this  study,  have 
•ome  progress  in  others,  have,  by  adfdicting 
Ives  to  letters,  increased  their  natural  moo- 
ty  •  and  consequently  heightened  the  obstruction 

tliia  sort  of  preferment;  so  that  every  one  of 
laaa  may  emphatically  be  said  to  be  such  a  one  as 
flboreCh  and  taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  mora 
ihiBd.'  It  may  be  a  matter  worth  discussing, 
iaa»  why  that  which  made  a  ^outh  so'  amiable  to 
la  ancieats,  should  make  him  appear  so  ridic- 
bans  to  the  modems  ?  and  why,  in  our  days,  there 
MHild  bo  neglect,  and  even  oppression,  of  young 
KgiBDan,  instead  of  that  protection  which  was 
m  fhdBpi  theirs?    In  the  profession  spoken  of, 

ia  obvions  to  every  onn  whose  attendance  ii 
qiniiad  U  Weatminatar-hall,  with  what  difficulty 
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a  youth  of  any  modesty  has  been  permitted  to 
make  an  observation,  that  could  in  no  wise  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  the  advancing  his  own.  I  have  often 
seen  one  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utter- 
ance of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even  plun- 
dered of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong  sergeant 
shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered 
with  much  difficulty  and  confusion.  Now,  aa 
great  part  of  the  business  of  this  profession  might 
be  dispatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

Abest  Tirtute  diwrU 

Mwaralw,  nee  kU  qoaatum  GaaeelUaa  Anlna: 

Hon.  An  Poet  S70. 


And 


■wants  Memaia's  powerful  eloqaenee. 
is  less  read  than  doop  OaKelUasw— Rosoo! 


lOfoir. 


SO  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  pnb- 
lio,  if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would 
introduce  such  of  tne  young  ones  into  business, 
whose  application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into 
the  secrets  of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will 
hinder  them  from  the  practice;  1  say  it  would  be 
laying  an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  younf 
man,  to  be  introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  tifi 
bv  this  countenance,  and  a  resolution  to  support 
the  good  opinion  conceived  of  him  in  his  bettera, 
his  complexion  shall  be  so  well  settled,  that  the 
litigious  of  this  island  may  be  secure  of  his  ob- 
streperous aid.  If  I  might  be  indulged  to  speak 
in  tne  style  of  a  lawyer,  I  would  say.  that  any  one 
about  thirty  years  of  a£[e  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and 
propriety  as  the  most  aged  advocates  in  Uie  hall. 

"  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully,  as  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  sentiments  the  g^atest  among  the 
ancients  of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this 
virtue.  If  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 
we  shall  find  favor  a  necessary  conseoueuce  to  a 
shamefaced  man.  Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
most  elegant  writer  of  tne  age  ne  lived  in,  in  sev- 
eral of  his  epistles  is  very  solicitous  in  recom- 
mending to  the  public  some  young  men  of  his  own 
profession,  and  very  often  undertakes  to  become 
an  advocate,  upon  condition  that  some  one  of  these 
his  favorites  might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to 
produce  the  merit  of  such,  whose  modesty  other- 
wise would  have  suppressed  it.  It  may  seem 
very  marvelous  to  a  saucy  modem,  that  muUum 
Ban^iniM,  muUum  taereeunaim,  multum  9oUieitudink 
in  ore;  to  have  the  '  face  first  full  of  blood,  then 
the  countenance  dashed  with  modesty,  and  then 
the  whole  aspect  as  of  one  dyinff  with  fear,  when 
a  man  begins  to  speak;'  should  be  esteemed  by 
Pliny  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  fine  speaker. 
Shakspeare  also  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
favorable  strain  of  mouesty,  when  he  says: 


-In  the  modeitj  of  fearfbl  dnty 


I  read  aji  mnch  ait  tnm  the  rattling  tongue, 
Of  saucy  and  aodadous  etoquenue 

7  Now,  since  these  authore  have  professed  them- 
selves for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusions of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should  an 
intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation  thun- 
der so  succeHsfully  in  our  courts  of  justice?  And 
why  should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  beha- 
vior, which  seems  to  acknowledjj^  no  superior,  and 
to  defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  defer- 
ence and  resignation  with  which  the  modest  man 
implores  that  favorable  opinion  which  the  other 
seems  to  command  ? 

"  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best  consola- 
tion that  I  can  adminiHter,  to  those  who  cannot  set 
into  that  stroke  of  business  (as  the  phrase  is)  which 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase 
of  their  fortonei  and  fullj  \»  ^\icn««^SMX  ^su^  ^m^ 
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this  imftgiDaiy  gain  will  ceitainlj  be  made  oat  bj 
one  more  substantial.  I  wish  yon  would  talk  to 
OS  a  litUe  on  this  head;  you  will  obliire,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Senrant." 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of 
good  sense;  but  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my 
opinion  on  this  occasion  :  for  I  have  observed  that 
under  the  notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged 
themselves  in  a  spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been 
forever  lost  to  themselves,  their  families,  their 
friends,  and  their  country.  When  a  man  has  taken 
care  to  pretend  to  nothing  but  what  he  may  iustly 
aim  at,  and  can  execute  as  well  any  other,  without 
injustice  to  any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding, 
or  courage,  to  oe  brow-beaten,  or  elbowed  out  of  his 
honest  ambition.  I  have  said  often,  modesty  must 
be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  always  implies 
self-denial;  for,  if  a  man  has  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perform,  and  from  an 
unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his 
merit  languish  in  silence,  he  ou^ht  not  to  be  angry 
at  the  world  that  a  mure  unskillful  actor  succeecU 
in  his  part,  because  he  has  not  confidence  to  come 
upon  tne  stage  himself.  The  generosity  my  cor- 
respondent mentions  of  Pliny  cannot  be  enough 
applauded.  To  cherish  the  dawn  of  merit,  and 
hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy  a  noble 
Roman,  and  a  liberal  scholar.  That  concern  which 
is  described  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the  world  the 
greatest  charm  imaginable;  but  then  the  modest 
man  must  proceed,  and  show  a  latent  resolution 
in  himself:  for  the  admiration  of  his  modesty 
arises  from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit.  I  must 
confess  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blus- 
terers carry  away  the  praise  of  speaking,  while  a 
crowd  of  fellows  overstocked  wiili  knowledge  are 
run  down  by  them :  1  suy  overstocked,  because 
they  certainly  are  so,  as  to  their  service  of  man- 
kind, if  from  their  very  store  they  raise  to  them- 
selves ideas  of  respect  and  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  I  know  not  what,  to  disable  themselves 
from  explaining  their  thoughts.  1  must  confess, 
when  I  nave  seen  Charles  Frankair  rise  up  with  a 
commanding  mien,  and  torrent  of  handsome  words 
talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  down  twenty 
bashful  boobies  ot  ten  times  his  sense,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  envying  )iis  impudence,  and  de- 
spising his  understandiiijif,  it  has  been  matter  of 
great  mirth  to  me:  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secret 
lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  everytliing 
praisewortliy  in  these  realms,  the  universities, 
should  be  so  muddied  with  a  false  sense  of  this 
virtue,  as  to  produce  men  capable  of  being  so . 
abused.  I  will  be  l>old  to  say,  tliat  it  is  a  ridicu- 
lous education  which  does  not  qualify  a  man  to 
make  his  best  appearance  before  the  greatest  man, 
and  the  finest  woman,  to  whom  he  can  address 
himself.  Were  this  judiciously  corrected  in  the 
nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would  know 
their  distance :  but  we  must  bear  with  this  false  j 
modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  till '. 
tliey  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  grow  dumb 
in  tlie  study  of  eloquence. — T. 
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Nihil  tarn  flnnnm  Mt.  ml  poriculum  non  tit  etiam  ab  inra-  j 
lldo^-Aiow.  Cvn.  1.  Til.  c.  8.  I 

Hie  irtroDftwi  thingn  aro  not  to  woll  established  at  to  be  out  j 
of  danger  fh>ni  the  weakest. 

"  Me.  Srsi^AToa. 

"Mt   1^)1x1  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few 
men  have  done  mori^  lionn  than  those  who  have ; 
been  thought  to  bo  able  to  do  least;  and  there  cannot 


be  a  greater  error,  than  to  beliere  a  man,  wbon 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parta  to  do  good, 
to  be  tlierefore  incapable  of  doing  hurt.    There  ii 
a  supply  of  malice,  of  pride,  of    industry,  and 
even  of  folly,  in  the  weakeet,  when  he  seta  hii 
heart  upon  it,  that  makes  a  strange  progreai  in 
mischief.    What  may  seem  to  the  reader  tSe  great- 
est paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  is,  1 
suppose,  that  folly,  which  is  generally  thougbt 
incapable  of  contrivine  or  executiuff  any  desiga, 
should  be  so  formidable  to  those  whom  it  exertt 
itself  to  molest.    But  this  will  appear  Terj  plain, 
if  we  remember  that  Solomon  says,  '  It  is  aa  sport 
to  a  fool  to  do  mischief;'  and  that  L«  might  the  nioie 
emphatically  express  the  calamitous  circumslanoei 
of  liim  who  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  tbif 
wanton  person,  the  same  author  adds  further,  that 
'  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a 
fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.     It  is  ia- 
possible  to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  this 
matter,  which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity  be- 
stirs himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  u^taodi 
probable  and  reducible  to  reason,  so  the  same  rea- 
son will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  legn- 
lar  efforts;  but  your  fool  projecta,  acts,  and  cm* 
eludes,  with  sucn  notable  inconsistency,  that  m 
regular  course  of  thought  can  evade  or  cuunterptec 
his  prodigious  machinations.     My  frontispiece,! 
believe,  may  be  extended  to  iminy,  that  srrcnl 
of  our  misfortunes  arise  from  things,  as  well  n 
persons,  that  seem  of  very  little  eoneequence.    loti 
what  tragical  extravagances  does  Shaispeaiehuny 
Othello,  upon  the  loss  of   a  bandkercVicf  oslj! 
And  what  oarbariUes  does  Desdemona  suffer,  fnm 
a  slight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this  fatal  trifle! 
If  the  schemes  of  all  the  enterprising  spirits  wot 
to  be  carefully  examined,  some  intervening  icd- 
dent,  not  considerable  enough  to  occasion  any  d^ 
bate  upon,  or  give  them  any  apprehenaioa  of,  ill 
consequence  from  it,  will  be  fouud  to  be  the  ooo- 
sion  of  their  ill  success,  rather  Uian  any  emr  ii 
points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  uatiuallf 
engaged  their  maturest  deliberations.    If  yoa  p 
to  the  levee  of  any  great  man  jou  will  Mbecfw 
him  exceeding  gracious  to  several  Terj  iasignii- 
cant  fellows;  and  upon  this  maxim,  that  the  M^ 
lect  of  any  person  must  arise  from  the  mcao  opift- 
iou  you  have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  serriei 
or  prejudice;  and  tliat  this  calling  his  sufficiescj 
in  question  must  give  him  inclination,  and  vknt 
this  is  there  never  wants  strength, or  opportnaitj* 
to  annoy  you.    There  is  nob«Hiy  so  wcakof  iarfe- 
tion,  that  cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  liui» 
stories  to  vilify  his  enemy;  there  are  very  fevbit 
have  good  inclinations  to  hear  them;  and  itiiii* 
finite  pleasure  to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  kni 
a  person  superior  to  his  neighbors.     Beside,  ii 
all  matters  of  controversy,  that  party  which  ktf 
the  greatest  abilities  labors  under  this  pnjodiff. 
that  ne  will  certainly  be  supposed,  upon  aceeiri 
of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an  injniy,  when  pe^ 
haps  he  has  received  one.     It  would  be  tedioii<> 
enumerate  the  strokes  that  nations  and  psrticuJtf 
friends  have  suffered  from  persons  rery  conteapi- 
ible. 

"I  think  Henry  IV,  of  France,  so  fomidabk* 
his  neighbors,  could  no  more  be  secured  a^*'^ 
the  resolute  villany  of  Ravillac,  than  Villier«.d-jki 
of  Buckingham,  could  be  against  that  uf  F^ 
And  there  ift  no  incensed  person  so  destitute.  b< 
can  provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol.  ^^^ 
finds  stomach  to  apply  them.  That  thin^  *H 
persons  of  no  moment  should  give  such  po««^ 
revolutions  to  the  progress  of  those  of  the  gnt^*^ 
seems  a  providential  oisposition  to  baiBe  and  its' 
the  pride  of  human  suflacieney;  as  also  to  esftf* 
the  humanity  and  beneroleaoe  of  snperien  le  ^ 
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below  them,  by  letting  them  into  this  secret,  that 
the  stronger  depends  upon  the  weaker. 

"1  EDI,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant." 

"Dbab  Sie,  Temple,  Paper  buildings. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  a^, 
wbich  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you  in- 
fbrmed  me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
■Bifhthave  directed  my  impertinence;  but,  having 
iMeo'led  into  the  knowle<igo  of  that  matter,  this 
iMnd^ome  excuse  is  no  longer  serviceable.  My 
■•ighbor  Prettyman  shall  w  the  subject  of  thi4 
Wtter;  who,  falling  in  with  the  Spectator's  doctrine 
eooeerning  the  month  of  May.  began  from  that 
■■Mnn  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
teir  in  the  following  manner.  I  ol>flerved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new 
■igntirown,  either  side  to  l)e  worn  outward,  both 

Snally  gorgeous  and  attractive;  but  till  the  end 
the  month  I  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the 
knowled^  of  his  contrivance,  as  the  use  of  that 
(irment  lias  since  suggested  to  me.  Now  you 
BQtt  know,  that  all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm 
tbe  irearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of  his  be- 
Smf  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  before,  ban- 
laCing  all  sobriety  and  reflection,  and  giving  him 
m  to  gallantry  and  amour.  Inflametf.  therefore, 
with  this  wav  of  thinkiuj^.  and  full  of  the  spirit 
^  the  month  of  May,  did  this  merciless  youth 
IMolve  upon  the  business  of  captivating.  At  first 
be  confined  himself  to  his  room,  only  now  and 
tten  appearing  at  his  window,  in  his  nightgown, 
and  practicing  that  easy  posture  which  expresses 
HhfB  very  top  and  dignity  or  languishment.  It  was 
nkeesaiit  to  see  him  diversify  hfs  loveliness,  some- 
Bines  obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  sideface, 
with  a  book  in  his  nand;  sometimes  being  so  gen- 
eroas  as  to  expose  the  whole  in  the  fullness  of  its 
beeoty ;  at  other  times  by  a  judicious  throwing 
beek  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears. 
Too  know  he  is  that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob 
cell  a  handsome,  jolly  man ;  which  appearance 
eennot  miss  of  captives  in  this  part  of  tne  town. 
Being  emboldenea  by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his 
IWMD  with  a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests; 
aad  I  have  apprehended  him  in  his  nightgown 
■Bitinfj^  in  all  parts  of  this  neighborhood. 

"This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchasing 
a  wig  in  these  parts;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
4ialmnce  from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a 
very  liberal  mixture  of  white  horse-hair,  which 
would  make  a  fairer  and  consequently  a  hand- 
eoOBer  appearance,  while  my  situation  would  se- 
eaie  me  against  any  discoveries.  But  the  passion 
ef  the  handsome  gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed 
tD  that  part  of  the  building,  that  it  will  be  cx- 
toeiuely  difiUcult  to  divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am 


nval 


eolved  to  stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of  my 
wn  erebmw,  and  prepare  me  an  immense  black 
ig  of  the  same  B«>rt  of  structure  with  that  of  my 
■1.  Kow.  though  by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps, 
len  the  number  of  the  admirers  of  his  complex- 
ion, 1  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the  pas- 
eengen  by  the  irresistible  force  of  mine. 

"1  expect  sudden  dispatches  from  you,  with 
•dviee  oi  the  family  your  are  in  now,  how  to  de- 
|NHt  myself  upon  tnis  so  delicate  a  conjuncture ; 
with  some  comfortable  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
bandtome  black  man  against  the  handsome  fair 


"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 


«< 


0." 


"Me.  Spectator, 

**  I  only  say,  that,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
how  much  I  am.  Yours. 

"  Robin  Shoetie." 

"P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  a  little  hard,  if  you  do 
not  take  as  much  notice  of  this  epiHtle,  as  yoe 
have  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Short's.  1  am  not 
afraid  to  let  the  world  see  which  is  the  deeper 
man  of  the  two." 

ADVEETISKMEirr. 

London,  September  15. 

Wheress,  a  young  woman  on  horbeback.  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant,  in  the  even- 
ing, met  the  Spectator  within  a  mile  and  n  half  of 
this  town,  and,  flying  in  the  face  of  justice, pulled 
off  her  hat,  in  which  there  was  a  feathiT,  with  the 
mien  and  air  of  a  youn^  ofiicur,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "Your  servant,  Mr.  Spec,"  or  words  to  that 
pnrp(»sc;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person 
can  discover  tlie  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
said  offender,  so  as  she  can  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  informant  shall  have  all  fitting  encourage- 
ment. — T. 


•H.  B.  He  who  wrote  this  is  a  black  man,  two 

Cir  of  etairs;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes 
fcir,  and  one  pair  of  stairs." 
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Audire  ert  opens  pretlum,  procedere  ractn 
Qui  mcBchlii  non  tuIUi Iloa.  1  t*«L  U.  87. 

IlflTATKD. 

All  yoa  who  think  the  dtj  ne'er  rsn  thrive 
Till  er'ry  ruckokl-ouker'B  flajred  alive. 
Attend Pors. 

"Me.  Spkctatoe, 

"TiiKEE  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintances 
followers  of  Socrates,  witn  more  particular  regard 
to  that  part  of  his  philosophy  which  we,  among 
ourselves,  call  his  domestics;  under  which  denom- 
ination,  or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys 
and  sufferings.  We  have  indeed  with  very  great 
pleasure  observed,  the  honor  you  do  the  whole 
fraternity  of  the  henpecked,  in  placing  that  illus- 
trious man  at  our  head;  and  it  aites  in  a  very  great 
measure  baflle  the  raillery  of  pert  rogues,  who 
have  no  advantage  above  us,  but  in  that  they  are 
single.  But,  when  you  look  about  into  the  crowd 
of  mankind,  you  will  find  the  fair  sex  reigns  with 
greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than  huslMiids.  You 
shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  those  that  arc  so 
are  capable  of  no  taste  of  life,  and  breathe  and 
walk  about  the  earth  as  insignificants.  But  I  am 
going  to  desire  your  further  favor  in  Ix'half  of  ouf 
narnuess  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  show  in- 
a  true  light  the  unmarried  henpecked,  as  well  as 
you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit  to  the 
conduct  of  our  wives.  I  am  very  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  one  who  is  under  entire  KubmissioD 
to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her;  and  thotigh  he 
knows  I  have  been  witness  both  to  the  ill  usage 
he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to  re- 
sist her  tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  jest 
of  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obsequious- 
ness to  my  spouse.  No  longer  than' Tuesday  last 
he  took  me  with  him  to  visit  his  mistress;  and  he 
having,  it  seems,  been  a  little  in  disgrace  Iwfore, 
thought  by  bringing  mo  with  him  she  would  con- 
strain herself,  and  insensibly  fall  Into  general  dis- 
course with  him;  and  so  he  might  break  the  ice^ 
and  save  himself  all  the  ordinary  compunctions 
and  mortifications  she  used  to  make  him  suffer 
before  she  would  be  rec^mciled,  aAer  any  act  of 
rebellion  on  his  part.  When  wo  came  into  tht 
room  we  were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness; 
and  when  he  presented  roe  as  Mr.  Snch-a-ona^Uia^ 
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Tery  {irood  fnen<l,  f»he  just  had  patienee  to  auflSer 
my  salutAtion  ;  but  when  he  himtelf,  with  a  Tery 
gay  air.  offered  to  follow  me.  nhe  gaTe  him  a  thun- 
dning  box  on  the  ear,  called  him  a  pitiful,  poor- 
8piriU*d  wit>tch — ^how  durst  he  see  her  face  ?  His 
wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  iNirta  of  the  floor.  She 
■riaed  the  wig  too  soon  for  him  to  recover  it.  and 
kicking  it  down  staim,  threw  herself  into  an  oppo- 
■itc  ro«»m,  puUine  the  door  after  her  with  a  force 
that  you  would  nave  thought  llie  hinges  would 
have  given  way.  We  went  aown,  you  must  think, 
with  no  very  good  countenances;  and  as  we  sneak- 
ed off.  and  were  driving  home  together,  he  con- 
fasflvd  to  me,  that  her  anger  was  thus  highly  raised, 
because  he  did  not  think  fit  to  fight  a  geotle- 
nan  who  had  said  she  was  what  she  was  :  *  but.* 
says  he  '  a  kind  Icttt'r  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will 

Sut  her  in  humor  again.'  I  asked  liim  why  he 
id  not  part  with  her  ;  he  answered,  he  loyea  her 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  she  had 
loo  many  charms  to   be  abandoned   for  a  little 

2aicknei(fl  of  spirit.  Thus  does  this  illegitimate 
enpecked  overlook  the  hussy's  haviuj^  no  regard 
to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in  putting  him  upon  an 
infamous  di^pute  about  her  reputation ;  yet  has 
he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  because  I  obey 
my  |MM)r  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
Dot  slaying  Ux>  late  trum  my  own  family,  to  pass 
throujrii  the  hazards  of  a  town  full  of  ranters  and 
debauc1i(H.'S.  You,  that  are  a  philosopher,  should 
urge  in  our  behalf,  that  when  we  bear  with  a  f ro- 
wan! Woman,  our  patience  is  preserved,  in  consid- 
eratioTi  that  a  breach  with  her  might  be  adinhonor 
to  children  who  are  descende<l  fn>m  us.  and  whose 
concern  makes  us  tolerate  a  thousand  frailties,  for 
fear  thev  nhould  redound  dishonor  upon  the  inno- 
eent.  This,  and  the  like  circumstances,  which 
earry  with  them  the  most  valuable  regards  of  liu- 
■lan  life,  may  be  meiitionf>d  for  our  long-suffering; 
but,  in  the  case  of  gallants  they  swallow  ill-usage 
from  one  to  whom  they  \\^vc  no  obligation,  but 
a  \kisv  passion,  vhich  it  is  mean  to  indulge,  and 
which  it  would  be  {glorious  to  overcome. 

"  Thesi'  sort  of  follows  are  verv  numerous,  and 
some  liave  bt>en  conspicuously  such,  without 
shame;  nay,  they  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the 
yery  article  of  death,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  families,  in  bar  of 
those  honorably  near  to  them,  have  left  immense 
wealth  t<»  their'  paramours.  What  is  this  but  be- 
ing a  cully  in  the  grave  I  Sun>  this  is  bein^  hen- 
pecked with  a  vengeance !  But,  without  dwell- 
ing upon  these  less  fniquent  instances  of  eminent 
cully  ism,  what  is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a 
fclloV  curse  his  fat«  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  Tine  out  of 
a  miscellany  poem  to  prove  his  weakness  is  na- 
tural ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing 
to  K.1V  to  it;  but  then  let  them  not  pretend  to 
be  fn-e  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  mar- 
ried paf  lent  s. 

"  1  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that 
she  nas  at  the  same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea-cap- 
tain in  tlie  Straits,  a  merchant  in  ttio  city,  a  coun- 
try gentleman  in  Hairpshire,  and  ha(l  all  her  cor- 
raspondenccH  managea  by  one  she  kept  for  her 
own  uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is) 
used  to  write  yery  punctually,  every  post,  letters 
for  the  mistress  to  transcribe.*  He  would  sit  in  his 
nightgown  and  slippers,  and  l>c  as  grave  giving  an 
aocount,  only  changing  names,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  those  idle  rt'ports  they  had  heard  of  such 
a  scoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and 
how  could  he  think  she  could  condescend  so  low, 
after  such  a  fine  gentleman  as  each  of  them  ?  For 
tba  samo  epistle  said  Um  sshm  ibiiiK  tA,  sad  oC» 


eyerj  one  of  them.    And  so  Mr.  Secretsrj  and  Ui 
lady  went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

"  To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  hasbaodt  Rball 
neyer  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaeiBa> 
tions  of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  worla,  ex- 
cept you  can  bring  it  about  that  a  roan  of  ihs 
town  shall  be  as  infamous  a  character  as  a  wonsa 
of  the  town.  But  of  all  that  I  haye  met  in  m 
time,  comn>end  me  to  Betty  Dual ;  she  is  the  wife 
of  s  sailor,  snd  the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  qosl 
ity ;  she  dwells  with  the  latter  during  the  ■» 
faring  of  the  former.  The  husband  asks  no  mm 
tion9.  sees  his  apartments  furnished  with  ncba 
not  his,  when  he  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  ii 
as  joyful  as  a  man  airiyed  at  his  haven  wheo  th 
other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  ia  the  most  emineotir 
!  victorious  of  any  of  her  sex,  and  ousht  to  ftoi 
I  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age  m  whick  lAs 
'  liyes,  who  has  possessed  at  the  same  tims  vn 
abused  and  two  contented ."  T. 
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Cmn  pportntE  poporo 
L'rget  mMubim  quiM,  et  n 

Whik  ilMp  opprwwM  the  tired  Umbu,  the 
Plays  wltluMii  weight,  aoi  waatens  nBomiflnad. 

Thoi'oh  there  are  many  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  dreams,  the^  have  generally  eonsidend 
them  only  as  revelations  of  wnat  has  already  hip- 
pened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  pretig* 
of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  M 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  anal  euil- 
lency  of  a  human  soul,  and  some  intunatiou^f 
its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  plsce.  our  dreams  are  fcn»t  instaaoai 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  hsna 
soul,  and  whicn  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep ts 
'  (leaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  appean  tind 
and  worn  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  thti  se> 
tive  part  in  his  composition  is  still  busied  asd 
tm wearied.  When  the  organs  of  sense  want  thor 
I  due  repose  and  necessary  reparations,  and  At 
Itodv  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace'with  that  ^w* 
itual  substance  to  which  it  is  nnited,  the  seal 
ezerta  herself  in  her  several  faculties,  and  eostia- 
ues  in  action  until  her  partner  is  again  qnalifiei 
to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  dreamt  look 
like  the  relaxations  and  amusementn  of  the  loaL 
when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her  machiae;  hff 
sports  and  recreations,  when  she  has  laul  hff 
cnarge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  ioatanetof 
that  ability  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  tin 
faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  diecngsMd 
from  the  bodjr.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  reUrU  fi 
in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  oonjanetioi 
with  a  companion  that  is  so  heayy  and  unwiddf 
in  its  motions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderfolM 
observe  with  what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  aki 
exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unm* 
meditated  harangues,  or  conyerse  readily  in  ui- 
giiages  that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  witk 
The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  tt 
partees  and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  mint 
painful  action  of  the  mind  than  inyentton  ;  yctii 
dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity.  tU 
we  are  not  sensible  of  when  the  faculty  is  employ- 
ed. For  instance,  I  believe  eyeiy  one,  some  tiai 
or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  boob^ 
or  letters  ;  in  which  case  the  invention  proapM 
so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon,  im 
mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  oonpositiaBi 
of  another. 


THK  SPKOTATOB. 
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I  shall  uudsr  thii  bead  ^not«  ■  puug*  out  of 
tlis  Rsligio  Medici*  in  which  the  ineeoiaul  an- 
tliar  iriv«B  &n  ■ccount  of  himMlf  in  hii  dreaming 
9  wakinc  thougbta.    "We  are  eoniewbat 
■leepa,  and  the  ilurn- 


inff  th< 
reelTes 


•obL  II  ii  the  litigation  of  ecDse,  but  the  liberty 
of  nasoD  ;  and  our  waking  eonceptioni  da  not 
match  the  Tanciea  of  our  sleep*.  At  ni;  nativity 
taj  awendant  was  the  valer;  lign  of  Scorpiu*  ; 
J  vaa  bom  io  the  planetary  hoar  of  Satum,  and  I 
tUok  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me. 
I  am  mi  war  facetioue,  nor  diapoaed  far  the  mirlb 
knd  galUardise  of  cumpanj  ;  yet  in  one  dream  I 
,n  corapoee  a  whole  eomcdj,  behold  Iheacli" 


upreheoil  the  jeita,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at 
t£e  conccita  thereof  Were  mj  memory  aa  '-  ''*- 
hi  ai  my  reaaon  ii  tlien  fruitlul,  I  would 


e  conccita  thereof    Were  mj  memory  aa  faith- 

lai  my  reason  ia  tlien  fruitlul,  I  would  never 

tfady  but  in  m;  dreama;  and  thia  time  also  would 


I  chwiae  fur  my  devotions  ;  but  our  greaser  mi 
Dries  have  then  so  little  bold  of  our  abstracted 
ikrstandinga,  that  they  forget  the  atory,  and  can 
odIt  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and 
broken  tale  of  that  that  haa  passed.  Thus  it  is 
observed  that  men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of 
tbeir  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
■elves;  Tor  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed 
llrom  the  linments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  aod  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality." 

We  may  likewise  obaerve,  in  the  third  place, 
Uist  the  passions  aflect  the  mind  with  greater 
Mienglh  when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are 
ftwake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous 
•ensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time  Ihsn 
any  other.  Devotion,  likewise,  aa  the  excellent 
■iithor  abflve-nieii tinned  haa  hinted,  is  in  a  very 
particular  msoner  heightened  and  inflamed,  when 
it  riaeB  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  (bus 
laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experience  will  inform 
him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  probable, 
flutt  this  may  hapoen  di^reiitly  in  diflferent  con- 
•titutiuns.  I  shsll  conclude  this  bead  with  the 
two  folloving  prohlema.  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
■ointlon  of  my  reader.  Supposing  s  man  always 
happy  in  his  dreama  and  miserable  in  hi*  waking 
thougiiu,  and  that  ilia  life  was  equally  divided 
bsCneen  them  :  whether  would  he  be  mure  happy 

dreamt  aa  conseq 

.., —  unbroken  achemei., 

be  thiuka  when  swake :  whether  he  would  be 
nality  a  king  or  a  beggar?  or,  rather,  whether  ha 
would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  metbinki  ' 
sivea  as  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  or  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  whsl  passes  in  dreams :  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  uf  ideas  which 
tiien  arise  in  her.  Were  that  acUve  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such 
K  time,  what  s  painful  solicitude  would  our  hours 
of  sleep  be  I  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being 
klone  in  her  sleeping  mome nls,  after  the  same  mnn- 
Der  that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the 
time  troiild  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often 
kctuallj  does  when  she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such 


Bui  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark,  ia  that  wonderful 
power  in  the  aoul,  of  producing  her  own  company 


on  theae  Dccaaioo*.  She  eon veraea  with  number- 
less beingaof  herown  creation,  and  is  transported 
into  ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raialng.  SIm 
is  herself  the  theater,  the  actors,  and  the  behoUar. 
Thia  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  1  am  ■■>• 
finitely  pleaaed  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribe* 
to  HeraclituB,  thai  all  men  while  they  are  awaka 
are  in  one  common  world;  but  that  each  of  Ihen, 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  Tha 
waking  man  ia  conversant  in  the  world  of  nature; 
when  he  aleeps  he  retire*  to  a  private  world  that 
ia  particular  to  himself  There  seems  somethin* 
in  this  conardetation  that  intimalua  tu  ua  a  iiatund 
grandeur  and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  ia  rsthar 
to  bo  admired  than  eitolained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excel 
Icncv  of  the  soul  which  I  have  aeen  quoted  oui 
of  Tertullian,  namely,  ilB  power  of  divining  in 
drunms.  That  sevetsl  such  divinationa  have  beaa 
mode,  none  can  queetion  who  believes  the  holj 
writing*,  or  who  baa  but  the  leaet  di^ive  of  a  cen- 
mon  historical  [aith;  there  being  innumerable  !•■ 
sUoces  of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  profane.  WbatlMT 
such  dark  presages,  such  visions  of  the  night,  pro- 
ceed from  any  Tateut  power  in  the  soul,  dnrinj 
this  her  state  of  abetraction,  or  from  any  commu- 
nication with  the  Rupreme  Being,  or  from  any 
operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  bai  been  a  great 
dispute  smong  the  learned:  the  matter  of  fact  ia, 
1  think,  incontestable,  and  has  been  looked  upon 
aa  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  bees 
never  suspected  either  of  luperatition  or  entha- 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  aout  in  these  instance* 
ia  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  trvm  tlie  body:  it 
is  Buffieieut  if  aha  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immeraad 
in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  k«r 
operations  with  Such  motions  of  bloud  and  apiriU, 
as  whcu  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking 
hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  sUckened  enough 
to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The  aoul  si  ir  nti 
gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  opeiataa 
more  in  concert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  an 
not  arvumenta.  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations, 
not  only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  <4 


IDDrfa,  pr>7T     Whj,  tT1>^D 


a  luv  vofi 


I  wim  by  several  letters  which  I  rccei-.e  daily, 
that  many  of  my  readers  would  he  beUe'  ?^'™? 
to  pay  three -hJf pence  for  my   pap*'         ".vT  a 
penie:    The   inge'nlous  T.  W.-   U,ft«  ,  ^^.i. 
tave  deprived  him  of  the  beat  p»vt  *>*   ^  W* 
fast;  for  that,  aineo  the  rise  of  my  y^^iT^  «>■" 
forced  every  raoruing  to  dritik  Vm   t*'       bv»»^" 
by  itself,  withont  the  addition   of   it*"      ¥»«« 
that  used  to  be  better  than  lacd-  to    jt-'^eT'^f' 
informa  me,  very  obligingly.  tb»t  Ke  t*.t%   ■■*3  ' 
be  ahould  l|ave  ilisUked  any  p^ksagn  *  - -(«»^* 

■      1^  •■*  <11~4  ^,^ 


!j^2 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


I.'ji   OiV  itf  latf  fhrn-  hare  >»wn  two  wonN   in  ;  he  a  very  proper  present  to  be  made  to  pcr^onsil 

fvi-rv  ••■ f  ilitiii  nltirli  Ik*  co<:I(1  hiMriilv  wi«>h  i  I'hriptoiniijp*,   marrin^rM,  visiting  day*,  and  tbt 

\f(\  nut.  viz:  "  Prirt- Twci-pfiict.' "     1  huvi*  a  U-ttt-r  ■  like  juyful    M>Ii*iiiiiities,    ak    frewral   u;her  loob 
fniiii   :i  ■-•*•«!'  iNiiliT.  who  cdiidoU'K  wiih  ine  very    nrc  fn-qiu-iiilv  f^iveii  nt  funeralK.     He  lia.«  priated 

'  *  *'  '  ilioni  ill  Midi  a  little  portable  ▼ulunie,  t)i.-a  mnj 
uf  them  may  be  raiiKt'd  together  upon  a  sinpi 
plate;  and  'i»  of  opinion,  tliat  a  aalver  of  SpcdA^ 
torh  xiduld  be  oa  acceptable  an  entertainment  to 
the  ladien  as  a  waiver  of  8weetmeati>. 
I  Khali  conclude  thiH  paper  xrith  an  epigna 


atr<-riiiiii.iti  Iv  nnoii  the  iti'Ci"«'>ity  we  Kith  lie  under 
uf  Hilliiii;  :i  hiuiH-r  prico  on  our  i'(»nini<Hiitii*s  since 
Uie  l:itt'  lax  has  Uvii  laiti  u)Hin  tliein.and  deHiring 
me.  \\Wi\  I  write  next  on  that  ^ubj<■ct.  to  s}>eak  a 
word  1'!  iwi»  i:|»tiM  thf  pn"»riit  d'.ities  on  Castile 
9o:\y      l'"'-'   'ht-ri-  i-i  «ii'-n*  of  ihe^'  rny  corrt'sp<»iid- 


eu:*  w't...  wr.:c>  »i:h  a  i:rvA:er!jrn  of  ufiMHl  «.enKe,  I  lately  bent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator,  afts 
ard       •  ..  v<     -:'  t  xr-i  oo.t'ii.  Than  thi>   i:tnfioii$  I  havinjr  returned  my  thaiiks  to  the  lugenioua  a> 


l>  . 

■»      H 

sa.. 

■»  \    •■ 

% 

• 

1.I.V     • 

^  .  J 

•  i ' 

■»        ■  •". 

U     Ml- 

,'■  I- 

■Hi:       1  • 

I.I 

nu- 

1 

i:^  «»"*  n:-'  ••»  *.ilie  ever\-  Sj»ec- 

."i     1    i   ;"-■:■■:  '>«■!*  *  h  n I  Ih*  f i  i  iii*el  f 
J  I  ■■•  i  i.-vi.tu  of  hi*  ac^uaint- 

•j'i.-        •    1*.  "■ 
••■       •  i.    w  ■* 


avinjr 
thor  of  it: 


1 1."  I  ■• 


■  pr'.;e 

ji-»  I  'iS'."^:*e  come 
I 


II 


"Sia, 

"Having  heard   the   following  epignra  vay 

much  cttmmended,  I  wonder  that  it  ha»  not  ni 

had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers;  I  ihiiik  Qc 

:<kr  x^'vx:  •i'rV'vr.cf  to  rhi*    MifTrai^e  of  our  poet -laureate  should  not  be  onr 

'.  A.-.    ^ . -y  ^-!iii  :•«  tir  •!  rha:    lo« iked,  which  shows  the  opinion  he  enierraiuof 

V  ..■».   ..:./•.  i'  !  -Ii:*  jMrT:«.";[ar.    vn-ir  pap«'r.  whether  the  notion  he  proceed*  opoa 

:•  -hxi  lii.'M.'  » Ii>>  ci«ndfnin    Iv  true  or  false.     I  make  bold  to  convey  it  toyo^ 

::'  -J.i  i^ii^tT^  hwv  drawn  ine    not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  handf." 


■■.    ■  I  ■-•^  "^  ■>  •i."r,*:rAniv.  in  which  they 

r'l'f.tT  h  iviiij  rofi:"««'d  tn  lake  in 

*  :  %-t   :ht   aJd:tii>nal  price  was  set 


I". 


^:v  .•:?. "x^i   hini   nii:iiiin)i)n»:Iy  to  bate 
*-  c'.i'  '^f  l-n-ad  and  butter  in   the  tea-  | 


<..       V 

W  1   ' 

ftri.  •■,• 

tk*t   >.' 

Ik  ri     .  I 

ifth*f    J..'.-       :    pn'Vjdi-d  the  SjHrtatnr  niijjht  be 
i»«"«vv.    V  :••  :h«ni  evrry  inornint;  as  nnual.     Upon 
i^:»  .w   .'.d  i:%'n:lemaii,  U'injj  ]>leased.  it  se«'ins, 
«  .i    .:-f  '  de!»ir^*  of  improving  theniselveK,  has  ' 
^•^;  ?o  .■»ni  the  continuance  Dotli  of  the  Spec   ' 
.*...    s    i  their  bread   and    butter,  haviiii;  given  ' 
9A-.  .-     LT  orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  U*  tn^t 
ic,-.i  ^^'f-y   nil  truing  with   its  cuKtoinary  bill  of 
aw.    I  id  wKlimit  any  manner  of  d4*falcation.     I 
^}  t^'\   'iiVM'lf  oblig«'(l  to  mention  this  particular, 
ft»  :  j'V<«  H«*iior  to  thin  worthy  gentleman;  and  if 
^*  «■> :  ^  '.ju\}  IjViitia.  who  sent  me  this  account, 
w.    H-;  .t:nT  me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at 
\mnc  '    ■'  ''"*'  **f  "'-^'  P'M**'r»*i  if  h<*  lies! res  it. 


ing  It  It  lias  yet  come  to  jour 
ON  THE  diPECTATOR. 

BT   aa.  TATX. 

Aliufque  ct  idem 

Nurerlih^    lIiiK.  Carm.  Sac.  10. 

You  rl«o  •notbwr  and  the 


o. 


When  tlr»t  the  Taller  to  a  mate  waa  tnm^ 
Gmt  Britain  for  her  cenaor'n  fileDre  moora'd; 
i:ol  Wd  of  bill  Pprigtatly  Iwams  the  wept  the  ii%Uk 
Till  the  t<pectatur  roae,  and  blas'd  as  brii^t. 
{iu  the  fln>t  nan  the  iDn's  flnii  i«tlinp  vkv'd. 
Ami  i>i«h'J  till  iircllug  day*  hi«  Joya  rracw'd. 
Yrt.  ilimblful  buw  that  Mcond  aun  to  nana, 
Whether  a  bright  auereiwir,  or  the  aame, 
So  nc:  but  DOW  frum  thia  nuapenaa  art  treti, 
S«ince  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  nad, 
Tia  the  aame  aun,  and  doaa  himj«lf  aaecaad. 


*.»i 


Had 


Jl4i 

■%}  '• 

I     "IN* 

s     . 


V    •*-    ■* 


1. 


•^» 
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\i  W  lery  gWl  to  find  out  any  exiKnlienl  j  ^^  ^         '^'^  "*«^*y  *»^  "^  ^*^**  troubled  flood. 
,'v   Jt'ileviiue  the  I'xpense  which  tliis  my  ;  *' ^**» 

.     ^^  ;o  any  of  my  readers;  and,  in  order  "      "  Vpox  reading  jour  esi^ay  concerning  the  P1c«- 
«.   f«-\>|siM'  two  points  to  their  considera-  !  ures  of  the  Imagination,  I'find,  among  the  three 
V  ^.    ^\•.:^l  \(  they  retrench  any  the  smallest    sources  of  those  pleasures  which  yon  have  dii- 
,  S.  :r  ordinary  expensi*.  it  will  easily    covered,  that  greatn(.*ss   is  one.      This  had  bzf- 

•.  '^  v'^vuny  a  Jay  which  we  havi'  now    geMi-d  to  ine  the  reas<in  why,  of  all  object!*  that  I 
^,  \  .•!!       I<.«'t  a  Lidy  sacrific**  but  a  \  have  ever  seen,  there  is   none  which  afltvts  mj 
.'  V«T  niitrning  studies,  and  it  will  '  imagination  so  much  as  the  tiea,  or  ocean     I  can- 
. .  A  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  '.  not  see  the  heavings  of  this  prodigioni*  hulk  d 
\  t.     .*•.■  is^ual  numlMtr,  and  they  may  !  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasiof 
S.x\  .A'.^'r  utithoul  detriment  to  their  ■  astonishment;  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  ateo- 
•V  I  pest,  so  that  the  horizon  on  every  side  is  rHnhin^ 

-■  V    ■.•.*fc.v.  if  my  readers  will  not  g<i  to  ;  out  fonming  billows  and  floating  mountains,  ilii 

k     ■.  .    ^  "i'N  pajH'rs  by  retail,  let  them     impi>«»sible  to  <lescri>x*  the  agreeable    hurmr  thit 

1^ 1  .1    rfii'v  may  buy   thnn   in  the    rises  from  such  a  prospect.     A  troubled  ocear.,  to 

■  ....  1  .  ■^.-  t«.:rtfien  of  a  lax  upon  them.  '  a  man  who  Mils  up<ui  it.  is.  1  think,  the  biggwJ 
Y  ,..  .  .  »  «*!n"n  thry  are  sold  siuf^le,  like  ohji'cl  that  he  can  see  in  motion,  and  coiis^-qui-n'JT 
..     '  ' .    %^','k.  are  <lelij;hls  for  tlie  rich  |  gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  Iiighe«t  kind* (if 

1.     t'.>  s.>!iif  lime  they  c(»nie  to  market  .  ph'asure  that  can  arise  from   gri'atm^s.    1  m"* 
J.,    -..*.  aim!  are  everj*  ordinary  man's  ■  con f«'sa   it    is   impossible   for  me   to   fc-nrvey  •bJ 
^_";    .       '  S..         .S  »»!'  It    IN.  they  have  a'certain    wurld  of  fluid   nrntler,  without   thinking  nn  tb« 
^  If..  *i'|'.  II  oii'i-.  fioui  several  ai'ci-    hand  that  first  jHiuriHl  it   out,  and  niadr   a  J'"P<^ 

.  .......  .:   .    '■.  .  pl.uv.  and  |mts<hi,    channel  fi>r  its  receptiim.     Such  :in  obje<-;  r:;i!nr&:ij 

2..    ..     »    ^,       .         .'.»    4r  n,i|  taken  early;    raises   in  n>y  thoughts  ihe  idea  of  an    AUuiirhtJ 

"  .1.        .,,   ,      1  i.l. :    1^.    Ill   riMi-ider,    Urini;,  and  convinces  mo  of  bis  existence  as  rjjca 

,     .  .  '     ■  •...  l<i' half  a  year    as  a  metaphysical  demon^tration.     The  ini:iciid- 

.,  .  .'■■,    I-., I  |<olit(>  part    lion  prompts  the  understanding,  and,  by  tlii'^'n^il- 

,  ,    ;,  .       ■     .■■..".I   lMM»nd  hi'» '  I'e^s  uf  the  s<Misihle  objrct,  pnubu'e?*  in'it  The  idrt 

»  .         4  -.iw  iiKiut  ten    of  a  Heing  who  is  neither  circumskTilx-d  by  liu* 

nor  space. 

"  A>  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  :he«*- 
1  have  oflfii  been  toi^sed   in  storms,  ami  ou  thai 


V   ■ 


•  I.' 


'.  lui"..  which 


'..  \.\  \%  Miy  !  cHvasion  have  frequently  reflected  on  the  dt^*i'rip* 
\\v\\Ul  <  lions   of   ihem    in   sincieiil   poets.      I   ri'iutmNr 


THB  SPBOTATOR. 


iginot  highly  reoommendB  one  in  Homer,  be- 
ae  the  poet  Ium  not  amused  himself  with  UtUe 
eies  upoo  the  occasion »  as  authors  of  an  infe- 
r  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but 
ause  he  has  gathered  together  those  circum- 
Bces  which  are  the  most  apt  to  terrifj  the 
ig;i nation,  and  which  reallj  happen  in  the 
ing  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
t  1  prefer  the  following  description  of  a  ship 
a  iitorm,  which  the  Psalmist  has  made,  before 
r  other  I  have  ever  met  with:  '  They  that  go 
vn  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  gnai 
ters;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  ana  his 
nders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth  and 
leth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the 
v^s  thereof,  lliej  mount  up  to  the  heaven, 
T  go  down  again  to  the  depths;  their  soul  is 
Ilea  becaase  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro, 
I  Btagser  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
»'m  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
able,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  dis- 
Mes.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
waves  thereof  arc  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
muse  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
if  desired  haven.'* 

'  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as 
il  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist, 
n  the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil  and  other  poets, 
ere  one  deity  is  represented  as  raisins  a  storm, 
1  another  as  laying  itl  Were  we  only  to  con- 
er  the  sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what 
I  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  g^ves  us  of  the 
>reaae  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among  the 
Dents,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  con- 
ion;  thus  troubling  and  becalming  nature?" 
'  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes 
gardens,  groves,  and  meaaows,  but  very  often 
ploy  their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  1  could 
ih  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
ill  sketch  may  deserye  a  place  among  your 
4ia.  I  shall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode 
le  by  a  gentleman  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 

I. 

Bam  un  thy  mmnin  biMtl  0  Loidl 

How  sore  b  their  detaml 
Stanud  wiadom  te  th^  ffuidc, 

Th«lr  help  Omnipoieaoe. 

IL 

In  fondgn  lealnu  and  UumLi  rvinoU, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Thnragh  burning  elfanet  I  pcn^d  nnhvrty 

And  bTMth'd  In  tahited  air. 

in. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  toB, 

Made  every  region  pleeM: 
The  boery  Alpine  hills  It  warm'd. 

And  nnooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  mm. 

IV. 

Think,  0  my  tool,  devoutly  think, 

Uow  with  affrighted  eyee. 
Thou  law'gt  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrora  riael 

V. 

Oonfkirinn  dwelt  in  er'iy  fkoe, 

And  feer  in  ev'ry  heart; 
When  waTen  on  wares,  and  gulfr  In  gaUb, 

O'erame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI. 

Tet  then  IVom  all  my  grieik,  0  Lord,         • 

Thy  merry  set  me  fi^. 
While,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VIL 

fw  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

lUgh  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  Impotent  to  sare. 

•Pa.  evil,  28  •!.••««. 


0. 


vra. 

Tbt  storm  wa«  laid,  the  winda  rattcM, 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
The  ssa  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  oommand  was  atUl. 

EL 

In  midst  of  dancers,  feara,  and  daailli, 

Hiy  goodness  111  adore, 
And  praiae  thee  tut  thy  mardaa  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  mora. 


My  lift,  If  thou  praaarv'stmy  Uft^ 

Thy  aaerifloenaU  be; 
And  death.  If  death  must  be  nj  doom. 

Shall  Jom  my  aoul  to  thee. 
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Domna  et  plaoena  uxor. — Hoe.  2  (ML  zlv.  21. 
Thy  houae  and  pleaaing  wife.— CanoH. 

I  HAVK  rwj  long  entertained  an  ambition  to 
make  the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful name  in  nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself, 
all  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  da^,  has  consented  in  an  error. 
But  our  unhappiness  in  England  has  been,  that  a 
few  loose  men,  of  genius  for  pleasure,  have  turned 
it  all  to  the  gratification  of  ungoverned  desires,  in 
despite  of  g^od  sense,  form  and  order;  when,  in 
truth,  an  J  satisfaction  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
reason  is  but  a  step  toward  madness  and  folly. 
But  is  the  sense  of  joy  and  accomplishment  of 
desire  no  way  to  be  indulged  or  attained?  And 
have  we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be  at  all  grati- 
fied ?  Yes,  certainly.  Marriage  is  an  institution 
calculated  for  a  constlint  scene  of  as  much  delight 
as  our  being  is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who 
hare  chosen  each  otner  out  of  all  the  species,  with 
desi^  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment, have  in  ihat  action  bound  themselves 
to  be  good-humored,  affable,  discraet,  forgivinff, 
patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  each  others 
frailties  and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  wiser  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one 
of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost  sanc- 
tity. When  this  union  is  thus  preserved  (as  I 
hare  often  said),  the  most  indifferent  cireum- 
stance  administers  delight.  Their  condition  is 
an  endless  source  of  new  gratifications.  The  mar- 
ried man  can  say,  "If  I  ara  unacceptable  to  all 
the  world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  1  entirely 
lore  that  will  receive  me  with  jov  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her  kindness 
and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with  which 
she  sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  dissemble  the 
sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there;  that 
very  sorrow  quickens  her  afrection." 

This  passion  toward  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  tho 
kindness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood 
in  the  veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the 
most  sublime  decree,  unskillful  eyes  see  noting 
of  it;  but  when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and 
has  an  allov  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste, 
it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fond- 
ness, tiefore  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Uxaiider  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  young, 
and  have  been  married  these  two  years;  yet  do 
they  so  much  distinguish  each  other  in  company, 
Uiat  in  your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  yon 
are  still  put  to  a  sort  of  cross-purposes.  Whenever 
you  address  yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Vira- 
mira, she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the 
answer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If  you  tell  a 
meny  tale,  the  application  is  still  direcUNi  to  her 
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dear;  aiul  when  she  should  commend  j-ou,  she  Mrs         ^  r»Bjnjt  nit»  of  lore  to  ,_  _-_ , 

tu  hi....  a.  if  h.-  had  ►p^ko  it.  "  That  i,  ...y  deir,  'B^ll^fJ^^SThlSd^^^taSi^ 

SO  prcttv." — Thi'<  puts  me  in  mind  uf  what  I  have  MetLlukA.  ihe  nntlc  hnrc  ilMNild  mMtwnn&MiA. 


so  prolty." — Thi-*  puts  me  in  mind  uf  what  I  have  MetLlukA.  ihe  genii 

HoniewliVn'  n-ad  in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  Ff*  naiurml  affrcUon  won  doth 

fai..m:H  t'..rva,.t..s.-   when-,  while  ho.,e»t  Sancho:  ^^fiSSS^lI^Shlp ^ff'ii- b«h  »„«-k 

I'anRa  ia  puttinj^  i«onie  neceftKary  hunible  question  j^^  ^j^oj  ,10^  oiMterinic  dlsripIlM  doih  isat/ 

concoruint;  Kosinante.  his  supjH'r,  or  his  lodging, '  Throo^b  thouchK  Mpiring  U>  ecenul  f 

the  kniL'ht  of  the  Kurniwful  couutenanct*  is  e?er  fvruihm  wuJ  doth  nil*  the  earthly  ■ 

improving  the  han..U*«  lowly  hinw  of  hU  «,uire  j  ^"J^JiJ'.^S^'t^'.^S^lS; 

to  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and  flight,  in  contem- ;  NolcMthaupertetBoidcunnoimUtlM 

plation  of  the  dear  Dulciuea  of  his  affections.  T.  ___^,^ 

Oh  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria  are  ever  - 

rr'S!leT„'crpanyri;!r:,X  N0.49I.]    Tuesday,  SEPTEMBKB«.17tt 

Am  Uxander  and  Viramira  wish  %-ou  all  ^ne,  that         DiKiwMtis  Cntaom  i«Tl«tt.— Tna.  iBo.  liLSU 

ihev  may  >ie  at  fn^^lom  for  dal fiance;  Dictamnus '        A  Jurt  nrtnm  of  foHaiM  tm  Urn  waiu. 
and  Moria  wait  your  ab^nce,  that  they  may  speak  '     It  is  common  with  me  to  ran  from  book  to  bosk 
their  harsh  interpretations  on  each  other's  words :  to  exercise  iinr  mind  with  roany  objecta,  tad  Qiri- 
and  actions,  during  the  limv  you  were  with  them,   ify  myself  for  my  daily  labors.      Alter  an  Mr 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  spent  in  this  loitering  way  of  reading,  •«*— t^r| 
attending  this  condition  of  life  arises  from  fashion,  will  remain  to  be  food  to  the  imaffination.  Til 
Prejudice  in  this  case  is  turned  the  wrong  way;  writings  that  please  mcmost  on  audi  oecasioum 
nDci,  instead  of  expecting  m<ire  happiness  than  we  stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  gPod» 
■hall  meet  with  in  it.  we  are  laughed  into  &  pre-  ■  thority.  The  mind  of  mail  is  naturally  a  lofirif 
poaaession.  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  juHtice;  and  when  we  read  a  story  wherein  a  er»- 
nope  for  lasting  satisfactions.  {  inal  it  overtaken,  in  whom  there  is  no  qnilitf 

With  all  permms  who  have  made  ffood  sense  the  which  is  the  object  of  pity,  the  soul  enjoys  aeff- 
rule  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state  ■  tain  reveiiev  for  the  offense  done  to  ita  natuit,ii 
capable  of  the  higlu'si  human  felicity.  TuUy  hasj  the  wicked  actions  committed  in  the  pKcedlM 
epistles  fuU  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  part  of  the  history.  This  will  t>e  better  undsntMi 
writes  to  his  wife,  or  sp«>akH  of  his  children.  But,  ■  by  the  reader  from  the  following  namtion  ibdC 
above  all  the  hintA  i>f  this  kind  I  have  met  with  than  from  anythin^which  I  can  say  tointrodiMcit 
in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am  pleased  with  an  |  When  Charles,  l>uke  of  Burgundy,  sumsMd 
epigram  of  Martial,  in  honor  of  tne  beauty  of  his  The  Bold,  reigned  over  the  spacious  doaiiaiosi 
wife  Cleopatra.  Commentators  say  it  was  written  '  now  swallow^  up  by  the  power  of  France,  ki 
the  day  after  his  wedding  night,  when  his  spouse ;  heaped  many  favors  and  honors  upon  Claudia 
was  retired  ti>  the  bathing-room  in  the  heat  of  the  j  Rhynsanlt,  a  German,  who  had  aerred  him  in  kit 
day,  he,  it  seems,  came  in  upiin  her  when  she  was  {  wars  acainst  the  insults  of  his  neighbors  Agpiiit 
jnst  going  into  the  water.  To  her  beauty  and '  part  of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  subjfCtiosH 
carriage  on  this  occasion  we  owe  the  following  i  that  dukedom.     The  prince  himself  was  a  pi 


will  please  the  English  tH>tter  than  the  Latin  ri'ader: '  unsusuicious  master  for  a  {person  of  Idunt  hooeitj 
Wh«  my  briRht  wnnort.  now  nor  wife  nor  msM,  j  aii<l  fidelity,  without  any  vice  that  could  bias  kia 

'   "  from  the  execution  of  justice.     His  highncsfr,  ut* 

posi^^^ssed  t4)  his  advantage,  upon  the  decease o/lkc 
gdvernor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand,  gave  Rkyfr 
sault  that  command.     Ho  was  not  long  seated  ii 


I  that  government,  before  he  cast  his  eves  upon  Sip- 
^  phira.awoman  of  exquisite  beauty,  toe  wi&  of  ftil 


AshsM^d  ADd  wanton,  of  «*mbrM'v  afrmiil. 

Fl«l  to  IhitntrBMnik  the  ntnMkniM  my  Ur  lietray'd. 

To  my  Ibod  rye«  vh*  sH  trftn8p«ivnt  vtnnl ; 

Bhe  Miuh'd:  1  unll'd  st  tb«  sliicbt  wTi>rtU){  fluod. 

Thai  ihroagh  the  kIm!*  tlie  lovely  l*>7  K^^*^' : 

ThOf  thxoUfEh  tlM  ambleiil  p>m  fbincf  fi>rtb  the  roM : 

I  mw  new  riiarm".  awl  phiii|cM  to  nelie  my  atort,  

Kb-*.  1  «.td,-d-ih«  ware.  preTcnUxi  more.  ,  IViV.V^^Tti'a  Wealthy  mere hanro7\^ 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  l"»cious ;  pr„i^.ptiy„  ^„ j  ^^ v^rnment.  KhTnsauItwassmu 
account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  ^^f  ^  warm  constitution,  and  viofent  indinatiuB  tt 
used  the  word  constirt;  which  he  learnedly  said,  ■  women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  whick 
would  serve  for  a  mistn-ss  a«  wdl,  and  give  a  more ;  ^j,,  ,]^^.jr  favor.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
cenilemanly  turn  to  the  epigram.  But  under  favor :  ^1,^  satisfactions  which  an*  reaped  from  the  poi- 
of  him  and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  1  cannot  |  RpHsioi,  of  beautv,  but  was  an  utter  stranger  to  tk 
he  i»er».ia«led  but  that  ibc  passi  una  bridegroom  |  ^^.^^^^,,^1^,^  l,y,,y,:;  and  delicariea  that  attend  tit  I 
has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman,  will,  bv  little  ami  ■  pas<i,„i  toward  them  in  elegant  minds.  Howev*.  ' 
JrtU.irrow  into  friendship,  and  then  it  H  ascended   f,e  had 


filh\ul7riend""But  wlien  the  wife  proves  capable-  mimi;  which  can  Ixr  gratifiJd  with  iheVkiiationof 
of  tilUng  serious  as  well  as  joyous  hours,  shej  i„„„cence  and  Ix-auty.  without  the  least  piiv,  pss- 
V.nnM  hsDoiness  unknown   to   friendship^  "_  I  «*i<»i".  "J"  love,  to  that  with  whicli  they  ares?o  mod 


tween  two  married  persons. 

Hani  U  the  donbl.  mA  (limcuU  to  d«em. 
Wben  sll  lhT«  kind*  «f  U>»fJ  together  nwrt. 
Ind  do  dtparl  tbe  he«rt  with  l^^^Ji'^ 
Whether  A.n  wri»h  ?«  Jii«j2?  *"  "^ 
IlMdisri 


_..  ,.  .ng 

accomplish  his  will  on  tne  wjfo  of  Daiiveh.  left  no 
arts  untried  to  fret  into  a  familiarity  at  her  house; 
but  she  knew  his  character  and  dispo.sition  too  velL 
not  to  shun    "         'sions  that  might  insuan  htf 


« 
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ooBTvreatioii.    The  gorernor  detpairio^  of 
by  ordioarj  means,  apprehended  and  ini- 
1  oer  husband,  under  pretense  of  an  infor- 
that  he  was  gniltj  of  a  correspondence 
e  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betrajr  the  town 
ir  possession.    This  design  had  its  desired 
na  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt, 
before  that  which  was  appointed  for  his 
m,  presented  herself  in  tne  hall  of  the 
r's  bouse,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
nt,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  holding 
«,  beseeched  his  mercy.    Rhynsault  beheld 
I  a  dissembled  satisfaction;  and,  assuming 
r  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise, 
d  her  bhe  must  follow  him  to  his  closet; 
cing  her  whether  she  knew  the  hand  of  the 
I  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her, 
ttiis  admonition  aloud:  "  If  you  will  save 
sband.  you  must  give  me  an  account  of  all 
)W  without  prevarication;    for  everybody 
led  he  was  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to 
»m  you  the  names  of  tne  rest  of  the  con- 
s,  or  any  other  particulars  whatsoever." 
;  to  his  closet,  ana  soon  after  the  lady  was 
-  to  an  audience.    The  servant  knew  his 
I  when  matters  uf  state  were  to  be  debated; 
governor,  laying  aside  the  air  with  which 
ippeared  in  public,  began  to  be  the  apoli- 
rally  an  affliction,  wnich  it  was  in  ner 
lAsily  to  remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent 
m  his  imprisonment.    She  easily  perceived 
ition;  and  bathed  in  tears,  began  U>  depre- 
wicked  a  design.     Lust,  like  ambition, 
1  the  Csculties  of  the  mind  and  body  into 
ice  and  subjection.    Her  becoming  tears, 
sat  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
wmj  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in 
emence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many 
s  in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  fur* 
entives  of  his  desire.     All  humanity  was 
bat  one  appetite,  and  he  signified  to  her  in 
r  plain  terms,  that  he  was  unhappy  till  he 
■esBod  her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the 
her  husband's  life;  and  she  must,  before 
owing  noon,  pronounce  the  death,  or  en- 
nt,  of   Danvelt.     After  this  notification, 
I  saw  Sapphira  enough  again  distracted,  to 
le  subject  of  their  discourse  to  common  eyes 
diffiirent  from  what  it  was,  he  called  ser- 
9  conduct  her  to  the  gate.    Loaded  with 
irtable  affliction,  she  immediately  repaired 
nsband;  and  having  signified  to  his  jailers 
)  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  her  husband 
m  governor,  she  was  left  alone  with  him, 
I  to  him  all  tliat  had  passed,  and  repre- 
he  endless  conflict  she  was  in  between  love 
erson  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.    It  is  easy  to 
)  the  sharp  affliction  this  honest  pair  was  in 
ach  an  incident,  in  lives  not  used  to  any 
inary  occurrences.     The  man  was  bridled 
lie  from  speaking  what  his  fear  prompted, 
I  near  an  approach  of  death;  but  let  fall 
.hat  signifi^  to  her,  he  should  not  think 
.ut4Nl,  though  she  had  not  yet  confessed  to 
It  the  governor  had  violated  her  person, 
)  knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  action. 
ted  from  him  with  this  oblique  permission 
'  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
or  the  safety  of  his  honor, 
neit  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  at- 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote 
ent,  submitted  to  his  desires.     Rhynwiult 
ided  her  charms,  claimed  her  familiarity 
iiat  had  passed  between  them,  and  with  an 
ayeiy,  in  the  lani^uage  of  a  gallant,  bid  her 
ind  take  her  husDAnd  out  of  prison:  **  but." 
mihm,*'  my  fair  one  must  not  be  oflended 


that  I  haye  taken  care  he  should  not  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  future  assignations.*'  These  last 
words  foreboded  what  she  &und  when  she  came  to 
the  jail — ^her  husband  executed  by  the  order  of 
Rhynsault ! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint, 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation 
of  her  misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her 
abode;  and  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  de- 
votions to  Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence, 
she  repaired  privately  to  court.  Her  person,  and 
a  certain  grandeur  of  sorrow,  negligent  of  forms, 
gained  her  passage  into  the  presence  of  the  duke 
ner  sovereign.  As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  pres- 
ence, she  broke  forth  into  the  following  words: 
"  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of 
life,  though  it  has  always  been  spent  with  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to 
redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to  avenge  them.  And 
if  the  protection  of  the  distressed,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  oppressors  is  a  task  worthy  a  prince,  I 
bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honor  to  his  own  gre^t  name,  and  wiping 
the  infamy  off  of  mine." 

When  she  had  spoken  this,  she  delivered  the 
Duke  a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with 
all  the  emotions  that  indigrnation  and  pity  could 
raise  in  a  prince  jealous  of  iiis  honor  in  the  beha- 
vior of  his  officers,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Khynsault  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  coun- 
cil, confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  asking, 
"  Do  you  know  that  lady  T"  Rhynsault,  as  toon 
as  he  could  recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he 
would  marry  her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to 
think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  seemed  con- 
tented with  this  answer,  and  stood  by  during  the 
immediate  solemnisation  of  the  ceremony.  At 
the  conclusion  of  it  he  told  Rhynsault,  "Ijius  far 
you  have  done  ss  constrained  by  my  authority  :  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  of  your  kind  usage  of  her, 
without  you  sign  a  grift  of  your  whole  estate  to 
her  after  your  decease.     To  the  performance  of 


this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness.  When  th< 
two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turned  to  the  lady 
and  told  her.  "It  now  remains  for  me  to  put  you 
in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband  has  so 
bountifully  bestowed  on  you;"  and  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  Rnynsault. — ^T. 
C. 
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Qufcqald  e«t  boni  moria,  leTitate,  eztliiguitar.— SxnoA. 
Levit/ofbehaTlorif  thelwDcofaU  thiti  it  food  and  Tirtooaa 

"  Tunbridge,  Sept  18. 
"DxAE  Mm.  SpiOTAToa, 

"  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  I  do  assure  you  a  maid  (?  unspotted  jrepufa- 
tion,  founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all 
my  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint 
to  flesh  and  blood  that  my  behavior  is  so  strictly 
irreproachable ;  for  1  am  naturally  addicted  to 
mirth,  to  gayety,  to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  ad- 
ding. Now,  what  gives  me  a  ^^reat  deal  of  anxiety, 
and  is  some  discouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue, is,  that  the  young  women  who  run  into  greater 
freedoms  with  tne  men  are  more  taken  notice  of 
than  I  am.  The  men  are  such  unthinking  sots, 
that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who  restrains  all  her 
passions  and  affections,  and  keep^  much  within 
the  bounds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  te 
the  atmost  verge  of  innocence,  and  parleys  at  the 


1 
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very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she  shall  be  a  wife  or  harmless  freedom.     Ther  get  on  ropM,  as  jsi 

a  iiii)*tn>sM.     But  I  must  appeal  to  your  spcctatorial  must  have  seen  Uie  children,  and  are  vmrxnj  \h 

wiiMlitiii.  who.  I  fiiul.  have  paftrted  very  much  uf  their  men  visitanU.     The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Sudt 

yuur  time  in  the  study  uf  woman,  whether  this  is  a-one  can  name  the  color  of  Mrs.  Such-a-^mA 

uut  a  moot  uiirt'a<^iiia(>le  proceeding.     I  have  read  .  stockiiigii;  and  she  tella  him  he  is  alyiuKthief,s 

somewhere  that  Hobbest  uf  Malmesbnry  asserta,  .  he  is,  and  full  of  roguery;  and  she  willlaT  a« 

that  cuntineiit  penuiUii  have  mure  of  what  they  g^r.  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if  beiqi 

ccMitain  than  thune  who  <^ivc  a  looHe  to  their  de-  right,  and  he  cannot  t«*ll  what  color  her  gtrta 

sire«.     According  to  ihiA  rule,  lot  there  be  equal  are  of.     In  this  diversion  there  are  verr  oaf 

ag«'.  r<Hial  wit.  and  eoual  gtHxl-hunior,  in  the  wo-  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  faUis^a 

man  «if  prudence,  aiul  her  4if  liberty,  what  stores  that  their  petticoats  should  untie:   for  thereita 

has  he  to  expect  who  taken  the  former?    What  mat  care  nad  to  avoid  improprieties:  and  Ai 

refiiHv  muHt  he  be  cuntenti'd  with  who  chooses  the  lover  who  swingjs  the  lady  is  to  tie  her  dolka 

latter  T    Well,  but  1  sat  down  to  write  to  you  to  very  close  with  his  hatband,  before  she  admiu la 

veut  my  indignation  against  several  pert  creatures  to  tnrow  up  her  heels. 

who  are  addreitned  to  and  court4>d  in  this  place,  '      **Kow,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  di« 

while  }MKir  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly  wantonnesses  iu  their  beginnings,  and  briog  ■ 

unrei^rdcd.  sober  girls  into  observation,  there  is  no  hdpiv 

*'  hvery  one  of  thcfte  aff«Hrt  gainin};  the  hearts  of  it;  we  muftt  swim  with  the  tide;  the  cooncdfliM 

yinir  M'X.     TIum  im  ^MitTsUy  attempted  by  a  parti-  too  powerful  a  party  for  us.     To  looaiatotli 

cular  manner  of  carryinif  themseh'es  with  taniil-  merit  of  a  regular  and  well-behaved  womaa  ill 

iarity.     (ilycem  han 'a  Janciiig  walk,  and  ke<'ps  slow  thing.     A  loose,  trivial  song  gains theiriA*' 

time*  in  her  ordinary  gait.     Chloc,  )H*r  sister,  w no  tions,  when  a  wise  homily  ia   not  attended  k 

is  unwilling  to  intemipt  her  conquest.s,  ci>meH  into  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war  upon  tlM 

the  room  U'fore  her  with  a  familiar  nm.     Dulci^Mi  or  we  must  go  over  to  them.     As  formyni^I 

takeM  ad  vantai^'  i>f  ttie  approach  of  the  winter,  and  will  show  all  the  world  it  in  not  for  want  oi  ami 

haM  intnMluciHl  a  very  pretty  shiver:  closing  up  that  I  stand  so  lone  unasked;  and  if  yon  do  Ml 

her  shoulder!!,  and  NhriTikin!^  as  she  moves.    All  take  measures  for  Uie  immediate  nedmi  of  tt 

that  an*  in  this  nuMle carry  their  fan«betwe(*n  both  rigids.  as  the  fcllowa  call  uk,  I  can  move  wiAi 

hand*<  b(*forp  them.     Oulcissa,  herself,  who  i^  an-  .  speaking  mien,  can  look  sign ificantW,  can  liifk 

Uior  of  this  air,  adds  the  pn>tty  run  to  it;  and  has  '  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start,  can  blusn,  can  — 

alsti.  when  she  in  in  a  very  gfKMl  humor,  a  taking  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can  be  frltk 

familiarity  in  thro  win  IT  herself  into  the  lowest  seat  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  England.    AflvUA 

in  the  nM>m,  and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall    is  humbly  submittd  to  your  apectatoriali ^ 

with  a  Inrky  decency  about  her.    I   know  she  eration,  with  all  humility,  by 

practices  this  wav  of  sitting  down  in  her  chamber;  **  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

and  indeed  she  cloex  it  sKwell  as  you  may  have  T.                                     "  Matilda  ^aAB." 

■een  an  actn'^ts  f.ill  down  dead  in  a  tragedy.     Not 

the  leaHt  indecency  in  her  posture.    If  you  have 

obterveii  «'hat  pn'tty  carcasses  are  carried  off  at 

the  end  of  a  verM*  at' the  theater,  it  will  give  you  a 

notion  how  DulciMsa  plumps  into  a  chair.    Here 

is  a  little  country  i^irl  that  is  very  cunning,  that  j  Qu»IrairominendM,etiABistqu«etUma«ple^MBtt 

maki^  her  nM>  of  U'ing  young  and  unbred,  and  lucuUmut  altenm  UbI  p«sc.U  pado«m.r-Hqa.  1  Ip. »«.». 

outdiH^  the  ensnarent  wl!o  are  almost  twice  her    O(mimcod  not,  tiJl  m  man  Is  thofoug^^ 

iM        ■    .t    .     I      .   I        ■    •     >.        .  :««^  ^  .»    I  A  ramJ  pimis d.  you  mAk«  his  fault*  your  own.— AMa 
age.      I  he  uir  that  nhe  takes  m  to  come  into  com-  ,  '^  '  ' 

pany  aAer  a  walk,  and  is  very  hUcccKHruUy  out  of  ,      It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculatioo  too*- 

un'alh  ufHtn  invasion.     Her  inother  is  in  the  M*cret,  !  sider  the  recommendatory  epistles  that  pan  rond 

and  calN  her  n»iiip.  an\tlien  looks  round  to  see  I  this  town  from  handto  hana,and  the  abuse  peofb 

what  voung  men  <>tare  at  her.  ;  put  upon  one  another  in  that  kind.     It  is.  iudeHi 

"  Itwould  take  np  mi>re  than  can  come  into  one    come  to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  theterii- 

of  your  iM(>ers.  to  eniMiienite  all  the  particular  airs  ,  mony  of  merit  in  the  person   recommended, thi 

of  the  v«>uni^>r  coiiijiatiy  in  this  place.     But  I  C4in  ,  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  "Thebeinr 

not  oniit  I)-iK*e«ireira.  whu-e  manner  in  the   most ;  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  l^ill  be  ao  ictflf 

indolent  ini:i:;iiiaMe.  but  Mill  as  wntchful  of  con-  :  charity  in  you  to  take  him  off  my  hand^*;  wlietkff 

quest  as  tlu-  IxioifN'.  virL;in  among  ua.     She  has  a  i  you  prefer  him  or  not.  it  is  all  one:  for  I  hanii 

lH'cnli:ir  art  i»f  «.ia'inj;  at  a  ytusn^  fellow,  till  she    manner  of  kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  to lui 

stvs  vfu'  lia^  ^i>r  liirii.iui.I  ii:tl*ainei(h)ni  by  so  innrh  \  or  his;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that."   ii 

ob-ei  vaiion  ^  Whrii  v)ii>  sts-<  s)ii>  Iia*:  liiin.  and  ho    negligent  a.^  men  are  in  tnis  respect,  a  point  flf 

IxX'ii'* '«'>'•*'<  hi "^  }i<<:iil  iip>iii  it.  she  is  iinrneiliately    honor  is  concerned  in  it:  and  there  i<«  nothings 

hhort-oi^htiMl.  ami  latM>:<  to  oliservo  what  lie  is  at    innn  f>hould  l)e  more  aHhani«*d  of,  than  pas«inf  I 

a  di^'ij^ni'e.  w  irh  her  eyes  Ii:\lf  shut.      Tlius  the    worthless  creature  in  the  service  or  inlfrvstofl 

captive  that  tlioiulii  lii-r  fir^t  struok.  is  to  make  ,  man  who  has  never  injured  you.     The  woaiiii 

very  near  ap|>ro:u'!ii's,  or  be  wliolly  di«.ri'gar(led.    indee<l,  are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  resentraflrti 

This  aril fii'i-  IwiN  il tiiore  exirutiiin  tlian  all  the    to  trespass  often  this  way:  but  you   shall  «ol«^ 

o^lini;  iif  till-  ii'^l   of  the  woinrii   here,  with   the    times  know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  »bfl 

Utniiiot  \aii»'ty  uf  luilf  L,'lanres.  attentive  lK*edle>s-    quarrel.  an<l  eive  each  cither  very  fn-e  languiA 

ness,  chililish    ii.:itIvrrteM'ies.  hai;*;hty  contempt,    and  at  last  the  lady  shall  1)e  pacified  to  turn  ktf 

or  artiticiiil  ovrr^^i^^ht-*.     .Xfler  I  have  said  llius    out  of  diM>rs,  and  give  her  a  very  gotvl  wonlti 

much  of  hulii'«J  ;m:i.ii«r  u..  wht*  ti;rhf  thus  n-irnJarly,    anylKwlv  else.     Hence,  it  is  that  yon  f>ee.  in  iTHff 

I  uni  to  eomplain  to  yo'i  <if  a  >et  of  familiar  romps,  ■  anil  half's  time,  the  same  face  a  domestic  initt 

whi>  have  )«roken  thnnii^h  all  coinnion  rules,  and     parts  of  the  town.     Good-breeding  and  ff™^"* 

have  lliouL^ht  of  a  very  efreetual  way  (»f  showing    turc  lead  people  in  a  great  measiirp  to  thi«  iijU' 

nniri'chaiuis  tl)a!i  all  iif  ux.     These,  Mr.  SjMH.*l;itor,    lice:  when  snitors  of  m)  cuiisideRition  will  M™ 

are  the  s\vin;;»Ts.     You  are  to  know  these  careless    confidence  enoujjh  to  prusj*  upon  thrir  j«ijp«nos^ 

Jm-ity  creatures  are  vtrv  iniuM'ents  a;rain  ;    and  ,  those  in  jxiwer  aro  tender  (if  spi^aking  the  cxrtf" 
t  is  to  W  no  maUer  wh^''  *^  fur  il  is  all  j  tions  thcv  *—-"*  against  them,  and  are  murtjsgcd 
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nto  promiaes  oat  of  their  impatience  of  importu- 
litj.  lu  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  a  very  uiieful 
iBquiry  to  know  the  history  of  recooimcndaiions. 
rhere  are,  you  must  know,  certain  abettors  of  this 
wmj  of  tonuent,  who  make  it  a  prufiHision  to  maii- 
ip  the  affairs  of  candidates.  These  gentlemen 
lit  out  their  impudence  to  their  clients,  and  supply 
~~iy  defective  recommendation,  by  informing  huw 
and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.    They  will 


tall  Tou,  get  the  least  scrap  frnni  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
lei 


Mint 
^1 


^^ave  the  rest  to  them.    When  one  of  these 

mderiaken  has  your  business  in  hand,  you  may 
'^~  ick,  absent  in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron 
1  be  worried,  or  you  prevail.  1  remember  to  have 
J  shown  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  who 
poaished  a  whok  people  for  tlicir  facility  in  giv- 
■If  their  credentials.  This  person  had  uelon^d 
Id  m  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  West  Indies, 
iBdp  by  the  niortalitjr  of  the  place,  happened  to  be 
•onmanding  officer  in  the  colony.  He  oppressed 
hia  aubjects  with  great  frankness,  till  be  bec-ainc 
~~  'bl«  that  he  was  heartily  hated  by  every  man 
_r  his  command.  When  he  haa  carried  his 
it  to  bo  thus  detestable,  in  a  pretended  lit  of 
-kvmor,  and  feigned  uneasiness  of  living  where 
Ibund  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable,  he 
..^^Ainnnicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a  design 
fci  had  to  return  for  England,  provided  they  would 
five  him  ample  testimonials  of  their  approbation. 
TW  planters  came  into  it  to  a  man.  and,  in  propor- 
'*'  to  his  deserving  the  quite  contrary,  the  words 
.ee, generosity, and  courage,  were  inserted  in  his 
jinisaion,  not  omitting  the  general  guod-liking 
■f  people  of  all  conditions  in  the  colony.  The 
fBitlifnian  returns  for  England,  and  within  a  few 
Months  after,  came  back  to  them  their  governor, 
•■  the  strength  of  tlioir  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
mttf  recommcuders,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Aing>'»  f>^>i>  one  hand  to  another;  but  how  would 
a  map  bear  to  have  it  said  to  him.  "  The  person  I 
look  into  confidence  on  the  cn^dit  yon  gave  him, 
baa  proved  false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered 
■BT  way  the  character  you  gave  me  of  him?" 

1  cannot  but  conceive  verv  good  hopes  of  that 
lake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Tenipfe,  for  an  honest  scru- 
pulousness in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting 
vith  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  witli  Jack, 
md  having  a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to 
know  what  faults  the  fellow  had,  Hi  nee  he  could 
ao(  please  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His 
er  was  as  follows : 


ture  to  let  the  fdlow  starve,  because  he  waa  not 
fit  to  attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recom 
mendation  from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  Yoo 
will  see  in  that  letter  a  slowness  to  ask  a  favor,  a 
strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good 
word  any  longer,  and  mat  it  is  a  service  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with 
what  is  asked;  all  which  are  necessary  circum- 
stances, bf)tb  in  justice  and  good-breeding,  if  a 
man  would  ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complaia 
of  a  denial;  and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strict- 
ness ask  otherwise.  In  hopes  the  authority  of 
Horace,  who  perfectly  understood  how  to  live  with 
^at  men,  may  have  a  good  effect  toward  amend- 
ing this  facility  in  pei>ple  of  condition,  and  the 
confidence  of  tnoAe  who  appl^  to  them  without 
merit,  I  have  translated  the  epistle. 


(( 


To  Claudius  Nsao. 


"  Sia, 

"  Septimius,  who  waits  upon  you  with  this,  it 
yery  well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleased 
to  allow  me  in  your  friendbhip.    For  when  he  be- 
seeches me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domes- 
tics, he  knows  our  intimacy,  and  understands  my 
ability  to  serve  hint  better  than  I  do  myself.    I 
j  have  defended  myself  against  his  ambition  to  be 
.  yours,  as  long  as  1  possibly  could;  but  fearing  the 
imputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of 
mean  and  selfish  considerations,  I  am  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  you  this  trouble.    Thus  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  have  put 
I  on  this  conndence.     If  you  can  forgive  this  trans- 
I  gression  of  modesty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive 
'  this  gentleman  into  your  interests  and  friendship, 
and  take  it  from  me  that  he  ia  an  honest  and  a 
brave  man." 


"Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
btrinir  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  1  live 
la  tavcnis;  he  is  an  orderly  sober  rascal,  and 
Ihinkfi  much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  the 
Bioming.  He  told  me  one  day ;  when  he  was  dress- 
ing me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before 
BOW»faincel  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening, and  went 
to  aupper  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were  com- 
ing a<»wn  £»iKOZ-street  one  nicht  a  little  flubtered, 
ana  I  was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch; 
he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  nie  it  wati  against  the 
law.  You  that  are  married,  nnd  live  oik*  day  after 
another  (he  same  way,  and  so  on  a  wliole  week,  I 
dare  say  will  like  him,  and  he  will  In.*  ^lad  to  have 
hie  meat  in  due  seaMin.  The  fellow  is  certainly 
honest.     My  KTvice  to  your  lady. 

"Yours.  J.T." 

How  this  was  very  fair  dealing.    Jack  knew 
Well  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a 

very  awkward  in  his  eijuipagc.  it  was  a  val- 

■able  qtmlity  among  the  queer  )H>ople  who  live  by 
rale;  and  had  too  much  good  seiibe  and  good  na- 
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What  kind  of  phlloaopby  it  It  to  cziol  meUncboIy,  tbo  moit 
dele«Ubl«  thlnK  in  natanf 

.  About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  us  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face, 
and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  appearaiicat 
of  mirtii  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of 
a  sorrowful  countenaiice,  and  generally  eaten  up 
with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A  gentleman,  who 
was  lately  a  great  ornament*  to  the  learned  world, 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account 
of  the  reception  which  he  met  with  fn)m  a  very 
famous  independent  minister,  who  was  head  of  a 
collegef  in  tiiobe  times.  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
just  fitted  out  for  the  univerbity  with  a  good  cargo 
of  Litiii  and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved 
that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which 
was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  in- 
dependent ininibter  whom  I  have  before  mentioned 
w:ls  governor.  The  youth,  according  to  custom, 
waitird  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.  He  waa 
received  at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion. 

•The  Kentlrman  bcrr  Alluded  to  ww  Autbony  Ilenkj, 
Em|.,  who  die«l  nitirh  lamented  in  Au^urt,  ITll. 

fThe  head  of  »  coIieKe  ww  I>r.  TbomM  Good  win.  8.  T.  ?., 
PtwUmtof  Mai(d«ien  Collove  in  Oiford,  and  om  of  lbs  s» 
•■mhly  €f  diTioM  who  Mi  at  Wtstmlutor. 
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Br  cotuluc'ed  hin,  vich  great  cileiice  and  nerious-  bow  tnch  a  frmine  of  mind  ii  not  only  ikt  mttL 
iit-.-.<».  to  a  ItLK  ipa\'k*rr\,  »hicb  «a*  darkefi<^  at  lori'lj,  but  the  moM  euniniradable  in  avmuiMi 
buuu-dav .  Stud  hod  oz.l y  a  ain^U-  caiidie  burning  in  penon.  lu  abort, iLose  vho rvprttWDl relisiwii  iiM 
iu  Afirr  a  khurt  »tav  in  this  UMrlaxtcholT  apart-  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  tbe  apiea  aenibf  Mmh 
prieat,  he  vaa  Itrtl  into  a  chamber  huug  viiJi  black,  to  make  a  dibcuTerj  of  tlie  land  of  pnxiiiie,  «ka 
wL«re  h«r  eii;4rrtaiii«d  biniwirlf  fur  iome  time  bj  the  bv  their  nrporta  thej  dLfi€ouragc>d  the  people  h« 
gtiiiimeriiig  of  a  taper,  uutil  ai  leugth  the  head  of  euterinc  upon  it.  Those  who  ahow  oathe  joy,Ai 
the  culle^e  came  out  to  him  from  ao  inner  room,  cheerfuTnew»»  the  good-hnmor.  that  naUinUvapiiif 
vith  half  a  duaen  iii^^'htcapa  upun  his  head,  and  up  in  thi«  happy  state,  are  like  the  apicB  orinfiy 
a  religious  horror  in  hifl  couDtenance.  The  jonug  along  with  them  Che  duafera  of  erapea,  and  B 
DMA  trembled;  but  hib  feara  increased,  vheu  iu-  cions  fruits,  that  might  inrite  Uieir  fuiniiiiiiM 
Head  of  being  abked  %hal  progress  he  had  made  into  the  pleasant  couutrjr  which  pfoduoed  thoL* 
in  learning,  he  vas  examined  how  he  abounded  in  An  eminent  pagan  writerf  has  made  adiieMB 
grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little  to  show  that  toe  atheist,  who  deniflaaGod,iM 
•lead;  he  was  to  give  ao  account  only  of  the  state  him  less  dishonor  than  the  man  who  ovu  Ul 
0f  liis  Soul;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  being,  but  at  the  same  time  believea  hials  hi 
cUsct;  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion;  cruel,  hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  hamaa  ntMi 
upon  what  day  of  the  njonih.  and  hour  of  the  day  it  "  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  **  I  would  xilbff  k 
happened;  how  it  wai«  carried  on,  and  when  com-  should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  was  ncrcr  uyidk 
pleU'd.  The  whole  examinaUion  was  suunoed  up  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Platarch  was  ui» 
with  one  short  questiun,  namely:  whether  he  was  .  tured,  capricious,  or  ODhuman." 
prepared  for  dt-ath  ?    The  bor,  who  had  baen  bred  [     If  we  may  believe  oar  logicians,  maa  is< 


np  hy  hoiu-M  pannU,  was  frigntened  out  of  his  wits  guished  from  all  other  creaturea  hj  the  tenl^rf 
at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  especially  laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  ■! 
by  the  Isht  dreadful  iuterro|^ory;  so  that,  upon  naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  ia  not  thcboriafrf 
nakinff  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  virtue  to  extirpate  the  aUSBctions  of  the  siad,  W 
he  could  never  m  brought  a  second  time  to  the  ex-  to  regulate  them.  It  mar  moderate  and  ltife■l^ 
ami  nation,  as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  ter-  but  was  not  desiKoed  to  naniah  gladDcas  fnw  Ai 
rors  of  it.  '■  heart  of  man.     Religion  eoniracta  thecirekof  «r 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  [  pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enongh  for  her  fili- 
of  religion  is  pretty  wellworn  out  amoug  us,  there  ries  to  expatiate  in.  The  conteinplatioa  of  Ik 
aremaiiyptrrsouswho,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness  Divine  Being,  and  the  ezereiae  oi  virtoe,  HS^  il 
of  heart,  mistakep  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  their  own  nature,  ao  far  from  excluding  aU  gh^ 
of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  tiiis  uncomfort- '  ness  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  aoaim  d 
able  way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prpy  to  iL  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religioa  ckfl^ 
grief  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and  '  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul;  it  ^*«»i-r|*—  mkd 
groundleKS  scruples  cut  them  off  fn>m  the  pleasures  all  levity  of  behavior,  all  vicioua  and  diMotril 
of  conversation,  and  all  those  social  entertain- 1  mirth;  but  in  exchange  fills  the  mind  with apV' 
meuts,  which  are  not  only  innocent  but  laudable;  p«tual  serenity,  uninterrupted  rhrrrfnlnrti.  mi 
as  if  mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerful- ;  an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others, ai  villM 
ness  of  heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  per- '  to  be  pleased  in  itself.- 
sons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

S4)mbriu8,  is  oii«*  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.     He 
thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  lo  be  sad  and  dis- 
consolate.   He  hwks  on  a  sudden  fit  of  Uughtcr  '  ^^  495  i    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  VAVl 
as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.    An  innocent 

jest  startles  him  like  blaHphcmy.     Tell  him  of  one  ^^  «J  "!?i?^  bipennilms, 

who  is  sdvanced  to  a  title  of  honor,  he  lifts  up  his  |  """^Tr  SS^I^^^J^t^^ 

hands  and  eyes;  describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  Dudtopesanimumque  Chtto.— IIoa.4  0d.h.R. 

shakes  his  head;  show  him  a  gay  (Hjuipage,  ho  |  -Uke  an  oak  on  sobm  eokl  moontain  taw, 

blesses  himself.     All  the  little  ornaments  of  life  .  At  i^T'ry  wound  tbn^  sprout  and  gnm : 

are  pomps  and  vanities.     Mirth  is  wanton,  and  I  ^5  *i^w"*?v."T"^  P** V**"  ?i^»    . 

wit profwe.    He  is  scandalised  at  vouth  for  being  |  And  by  thair  ruin,  they  rTi»._Aa«L 

lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.  He  sits  '  As  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am  oUigi' 
at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage  feast,  as  at  a  funeral;  { to  look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  noncwMi 
sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows  ;  I  consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  thoie  vki 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant,  have  anything  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  ekr 
After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  acters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason.  I  km 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly,  had  he  lived  !  often  am useu  myself  with  specnlations  on  tbeiM 
when  Christianity  was  unuer  a  general  persecution. !  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom  1  havcaU 
I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  char-  with  in  most  of  the  consiaerable  towns  whick  1 
acters  with  tiypocrisy,  as  is  done  loo  freouently:  have  passed  tlirough  in  the  course  of  my  tnrdfc 
that  being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  He  who  |  They  arc,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  Ar 
knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend  trading  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  becotf 
to  discover  in  another,  where  the  pnmfs  of  it  do  ,  the  instruments  by  which  the  most  distant  nsiioii 
not  amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  |  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which  msnkiii 
as  there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are ,  arc  knit  together  in  a  n^neraf  correspoudeott 
weighed  down  by  this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart, '  I'hey  are  like  the  pegH  and  nails  in  a  great  baiUl- 
they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our  re- '  ing,  which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued  ii 
prooohes.  I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  I  themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  ik 
to  consider  whether  such  a  b(>havior  does  not  deter  \  whole  frame  together. 

men  from  a  religious  life,  by  n>presenting  it  as  an       That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  btstfli 
unsociable  state,  that  extinguishes  all   joy  and   tracks  of  observation,  I  shall  conaider  this  peofk 

gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys   in  three  views.    First,  with  regard  to  their  nunHT 
le  relish  of  being  itself. . 

I  have,  in  former  pspers,  shown  how  great  a  •Num. eh.  xUL 

tendency  there  it  to  chteerCulD*^'*  '-  *«diL^a,  and |        tPlauOpara,  tosi  i,p.  »A.    B.  Bfeifh.  un, 
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■ecopJly,  their  dispersion;  and  thirdly,  their  ad- 
herence to  their  religion:  and  afterward  endeavor 
to  ahoir,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  i 

Sroridential  reasons,  may  be  assigned  for 
iree  remarkable  particulars. 

Tiw  Jevs  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as 

tmerous  at  present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  ihu 
land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful 
dangfater  made  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman 
•mperors,  which  historians  describe  by  the  death 
of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war;  and  the 
fannmcrable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have 
wadergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian 
BStiona  in  the  world.  The  rabbins,  to  express  the 
Mnafc  haroc  which  has  been  sometimes  made  of 
wain,  tell  as  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  here  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed, 
■s  cvried  rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumfer- 
OBca  above  three  miles  into  the  sea. 
_  Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  par* 
*^'irin  this  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the 
and  are  settled  in  the  remotest  parts  of  China. 
are  spread  through  most  of  the  nations  in 

nope  ana  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 

ablished  in  the  West  Indies;  not  to  mention 
Vhole  nations  bordering  on  Prester-Johu's  country, 
■id  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if 
W9  maj  ffive  any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adneronce  to  their  religion  is  no  less 
imarkaUe  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion, 
■peciaUy  considering  it  as  persecuted  or  con- 
IWiind  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is 
Kkewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the 
frsQuent  ^^ostasics  of  this  people,  when  they  lived 
■Boer  their  kings  in  the  laud  of  promise,  and 
witliin  sight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  may  be 
Am  natural  reasons  for  them;  three  particulars 
vhich  we  find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to 
h»  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can,  in 
the  first  place',  attribute  their  numoers  to  nothing 
hot  their  constant  employment,  thuir  abstinence, 
iheir  exemption  from  wars,  and  above  all.  their 
frequent  marriages;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as 
an  aecarsed  state,  and  generally  are  married  before 
twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  ' 
them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  is  the  second  remarkable  particular 
of  that  people,  though  not  so  hanl  to  be  accounted 
fiir.  Tn«y  were  alw^ays  in  rebellions  and  tumults 
'while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view, 
far  which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out 
of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of  promise. 
Tbty  have  as  often  been  banished  out  of  most 
other  places  where  they  have  settled,  which  must 
▼ory  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and 
oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can 
find  it.  Beside,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race 
of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profes- 
■ion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most,  if  not 
M  places,  incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices  that 
BU|(ht  engage  tnein  to  make  any  part  of  the  world 
their  home. 

This  dispersinn  would  probably  have  lost  their 
stligion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of 
itseonatitution;  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  Dody, 
and  generally  within  the  same  inclosure;  to  marry 
■Bouir  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are 
not  killed  or  preserved  their  own  way.  This  ^uts 
Chsm  out  from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most 
agreeable  intercourses  of  life;  and,  by  consequence, 
OBclodes  them  from  the  most  probable  means  of 
aonverMtion. 

Jf,  in  Uie  last  place,  we  consider  what  providen- 
tial leaaons  may  be  assigned  fur  these  three  par- 


ticulars, we  shall  find  that  their  numbers,  dispeiv 
si  on,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age.  and  every  nation  of  the  world, 
with  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian 
faith,  not  only  as  these  very  particulars  are  foretold 
of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the  deposito- 
ries of  these,  and  all  the  other  prophesies,  which 
tend  to  their  own  confusion.  Their  number  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  sufficient  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their  disper- 
sion spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes 
their  testimony  unquestionable.  Had  the  whole 
body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity,  we 
should  certainly  have  tliought  all  the  prophesies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  tne  coming 
and  history  of  our  blessed  Savior,  forged  by 
Christians,  and  have  looked  upon  them,  with  the 
prophesies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years 
after  the  events  they  pretended  to  foretell. — 0. 
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Onatnm  puriter  atl  his  d^cnlt,  sat  etiam  unplinfl. 
Quod  Ilia  Ktu  magia  ad  hac  idonea  eat. 

TERUfT.  Ileaut  act  i.  ae.  1. 

Yonr  aon  ouffht  to  Imto  •hared  in  tbese  things,  beosnss 
youth  in  beat  nvdted  to  the  ei^oyinent  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Spxctator, 

"Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accurate  in 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, by  considering  tne  various  bent  and  scope 
of  our  actions,  throughout  the  promss  of  lire, 
have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclinations  and 
objects  of  desire  particular  to  every  stage,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  our  conversa- 
tion and  fortune  through  the  several  periods  of  it. 
Hence  they  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those 
excesses  which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  mors  immediately 
proper  to  each  state.  They  indulged  the  levity 
of  childh(K>d  with  tenderness,  overlooked  the 
eayety  of  youth  with  good  nature,  tempered  the 
froward  ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  man- 
hood with  discretion,  and  kindly  imputed  the 
tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want  of  relish 
of  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances  as  these 
were  no  less  advantageous  to  common  society  than 
obliging  to  particular  persons  ;  for,  by  maintain- 
ing a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course  of  life, 
they  supported  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  then  suffers  Uie  greatest  violence  when  the 
order  of  things  is  inverted  ;  and  in  nothing  is  it 
more  remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous,  than 
when  feebleness  preposterously  attempts  to  adorn 
itself  with  that  outward  pomp  and  luster,  which 
serve  only  to  set  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  bet- 
ter advantage.  I  was  insensibly  carried  into  re- 
flections of  this  nature  by  just  now  meeting  Pan- 
lino  (who  is  in  his  climacteric;  bedecked  with  the 
utmost  splendor  of  dress  and  equipage,  and  giving 
an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of  pleasure, 
while  his  only  son  is  debarred  all  innocent  diver- 
sion, and  may  be  seen  frequently  solacing  himself 
in  the  Mall  with  no  other  attendance  than  one  an- 
tiquated servant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion 
and  director. 

"It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a 
man  cannot  consider,  that  when  he  cannot  resign 
the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay,  of  appetite  and 
inclination  to  them,  his  son  must  have  a  much 
uneasier  task  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  growing 
desires.  The  skill  therefore  should,  methinks,  be, 
to  let  a  son  want  no  lawful  diversion,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is  to 
make  in  the  world.    The  first  step  toward  virtue 
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tlimt  1  hare  obMrred.  in  Tounj;  men  of  condition 
til  At  have  nin  iii'o  excew*,  has  been,  that  thej 
had  a  recnrd  iv  their  quality  aiid  reputation  in 


K 


«*Tanbridge,  SepL  »,  17a 
lU.  Srciatob, 

*'  That  inaufferable  pnide,  lire.  Mohair,  vho! 


the  mannL'vment  nf  their  vice«.  Nanovneaa  in  j  |„y  gm^jj  ,toriea  of  tiie  company  here.  14  viih 
Ihfjr  circuniMance^  ha*  made  many  youtha.  to  ^hild,  for  all  her  nice  aire  and  ber  crooked  hfi. 
8i:p{>I  V  :hf  m-^l  «-e«  aA  dt* haiichfes.  ci tmmence  cheata  |  y^^j  (^  ^^^^  |^  py^  Ii^  i,,  for  \xtih  these  tvo  tkiiA 


acd  nk.<a;*      TLf  father  who  allows  hin  son  to  i  and  you  will  oblige  eTerybody  here,  cttedaUj 
^iI:'T  av..Ui*.  this  latter  evil,  which  I  „  ^ , . ,    q . 


the  utn.  .<  a>.i::-r  av..ui.  tins  laiter  ^J*'- ^J»>fh  I  ..  y^„^  ^^^^^  Serrant. 

a^  :••  :l.r  worl-J  i*  m-ch  srn-atrr  than  the  former.  «#  a  r  . 

B  .:  'hv  C'-crra'v  pnc':cr  ha*  prevailt-d  m>  much        *■•  "  Aiica  DLmiUsa. 

airor^j  •-.•De  m-':.. '.l.a:  1  liavo  known  them  deny  ' 

lh*»..    m  '.fcA".    wa-.  nrt-rt-ly   ii<-c«*«*rj'  for  e«lucation  ,  — ^^■~ 

»i  tV-.r  *«•  '.he.r  q  .il.'.i-'.     l*t"«r  vtitin^  Antonio  ia 

a  li    •     v  >  i'--a-  •  '. :  i'.'.  cn'duct  in  ilii*  kind.  ■  No.  497.]     TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30,  iTtt 
T-.-  >    -   i-r.x-  a.J  •■  •  w.v.»  n.-il.iral  laliiit^;  but;  A  camrfoc  oM  te  thh! 

ic-   :i"  ■■-  .»:  h  T.  ^  :«.*  a  c«»sfi^mn,  who  affvctra  |  ^ 

K  c  A  s  c  jv:  ::rn»i:.  -->  'jMiierc:f«iIly.  thai  ho  j  A  fatoe  well  bestowed  ia  almost  as  gmt  m 
CO  1  '  .'  •  —  i  '-:.  t:i  h->  Mjht.  or  thi'  fn*quent  \  honor  to  him  who  confere  it  as  to  him  whorverim 
wm'.:  -i  t^T.t.  wh>i  was  his  <^on:  ^rowint;  into  it.  What  indeed  maken  for  the  superior repi<a> 
r:  1-  H  »  \  a!  .i  :Kr*::T:j  him  out  \.it  tlic  jray  wi»rld.  :  tion  of  the  patron  in  this  ca»e  is^that  he  ii>  al«ni 
I  \.\\-  f-i'  :h'-::*i'  :h-.'  fr»rhtr  t^nik  a -^"cri't  pleas-  surrounded  with  specioua  pretenses  of  DDWoitlj 
i2r«'.  :•;  !>f!>-t*ri*  z  :i>:it.  whfn  that  fiue  houM'  and  candMatcs,  and  is  often  olunc  in  the  kind  iiidifli^ 
sea:  can.e  iiit>>  I  hi-  im-x!  hand*.  It  would  ri'viiv  his  tion  he  has  toward  the  well-deKerrin^.  JiMiciii 
menmtT.  a«  a  pt^oon  who  know  how  to  enjoy  the  first  quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  pMt  if 
thrm.  fruni  ol»«rvatioii  of  ihr  ruRticity  and  i^rno-  direction  ;  and  1  remciuber  to  hare  heard  an  sli 
rahc«  of  hii*  Kurn-sMir.  CVrtain  it  is.'that  a  man  gentleman  talk  of  the  ciril  wars,  and  iu  hiRidfr 
may,  if  he  will,  Irt  hin  hrnrt  ch>»H'  to  the  having  tion  give  an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who  vitk 
no  re;;ard  to  any! hi nj;  hut  his  dear  self,  even  with  this  one  quality,  without  any  ahiuine  endsv- 
esclusion  of  IiIk  very  dt-ar  children.  I  n>c<MnmenJ  niont8»  became  so  popularly  befoTed  and  hoDoid. 
this  subject  to  your' conKidf-rai ion,  and  am.  Sir,       :  that  all  decisions  beiwecn  man  and  man  were  lai 

••  Your  most  humble  Servant.         I  ^^""^  *»"?  V  ^^  P*rt»»i  concerned,  in  a  pritm 

ay    D  ••     I  ^'<^y  :   and  they  would  lay  by  their  aniuofiiiM 

i  iniplicity.  if  he   bid  thi-m  be  friends,  or  sofaail 

"Ma.  Spectator,  London.  Sept.  26,  1713.      !  thenibelves  in  the  wnmg  without  reluctance, if ki 

"  1  am  juRt  come  from  Tunbrid^'c,  and  have '  >«iti  it.  without  waiting  tlie  Judgmenttf  ««■*• 
since  my  r«Murn  n'od  Mn*.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep  the  dliefflf  iD 
to  ytm.'  She  prfttiidh  lo  make  a  mighty  slory  com  missions  in  his  closet,  and  wholly  diMuiwfh* 
tUi'ut  the  diverhion  of  Kwinging  in  that  place.  '  ihe  M-rvice  such  who  were  deficient  in  their di»; 
What  wa4  done,  wuh  only  among  relations,  and  >  and  after  that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  IH 
no  man  Hwun^;  any  woman  who  wai«  not  second  !  order  of  battle.  His  fariiiliars  were  his  tatin 
cou!«in  ui  fnrtli«'si'  She  U  ph-asetl  to  say,  care  friends,  and  could  have  no  interested  vievR  ia 
waH  taken  that  the  gnllnnts  tie<l  the  ladies' legs  :  <^<»"rting  his  acquaintance;  fur  his  affectiuuVM 
before  ihey  were  wafleil  into  the  air.  Since  slie  »"»  «<ti>  to  their  preferment,  tliough  it  wash* thai 
is  80  spiteful,  1  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  reputation.  By  this  means,  a  kind  aspect,  a fsli- 
There  was  so  much  nicety  obKiTVed,  since  we  tat  ion.  a  smile  and  giving  out  his  hand,  hsdthi 
were  all,  as  1  just  now  to!*!  you.  near  relations  :  ;  weight  of  what  is  esteenii^d  by  vulgar  minds  noit 
but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  U>en  swung  there,  (^"hsianlial.  His  businesM  wan  very  short,  and  hi 
and  she  invents  all  this  malic4\  U'caune  it  was  oh-  |  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice,  was  never  af* 
■erved  she  has  crooked  legs,  of  whieh  1  was  an  >  fronted  with  a  request  of  a  familiar  daily  visitaii 
•ye  witness.  j  for  what  was  due  lo  a  brave   ruau  at  a  disiaaM 

**  Your  humble  &>rvant.  !  Extraordinary  merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  thi 

••  Racukl  Shoi^tring."      ■  ^i".K  ^"^J  ^^^\  distinction  at  home  ;  till  the  onk 
c^^   ,..,«      '  "f  *»»"1^  "»**"c  way  for  his  rising  in  the  troopi 
*•  Tunbridgc.  Sept.  26.  I  <  12.      |  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an   exoelleni  maiiiwr flf 
"  Ma.  SpKCTAToa.  getting  rid  of  such  who  he  observcMl  were  guodtf 

'*  We  have  just  now  read  your  paper,  containing  a  halt,  as  his  phrase  was.  Under  this  descriptioi 
Mohair's  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own  '  he  ctmiprehended  all  those  who  wer«  contented M 
from  one  end  to  the  othttr:  and  1  desire  you  would  \  live  without  reproach,  and  had  uo  promptitsdi 
print  the  inelosi'd  letter  by  itself,  and  shorten  it '  in  their  minds  toward  glory.  Theac  felluw»  vol 
so  as  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your  half,  also  recommended  to  the  king,  and  tal^noffW 
sheet.  She  is  the  most  malicM>u8  minx  in  the  the  general's  hands  into  puata  wherein  dilifpnoi 
world,  for  all  she  looks  so  iniu»cent.  Do  not  leave  and  common  honesty  were  all  that  were  nrrriiiij 
out  that  part  alH)ut  her  boin|;  in  love  with  her  |  This  general  had  no  weak  part  in  his  line,  bsi 
father's  butler,  which  makes  her  shun  men  ;  for  '  every  man  had  as  much  care  upon  him,  and  ■ 
that  is  the  truest  of  it  all.  j  much  honor  to  lose  as  himself.    Lvery  officer  eooM 

"  Your  humble  Servant,         !  answer  for  what  passed  where  ho  was;  and  ik 

"  Sarau  TaicE.      I  general  presence  was  never  necessary  anyvho^ 

"  P.  S.    She  has  cro<»ked  legs."  :  ^"^  where  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  fiividi* 

««rr.    I   -J       a    A  c%e  i-,<^       ,  tiosition,  except  that  accident  happened  from O* 

"  U.  q^^.^.         Tnnbndge,  Sept.  26,  1 1 12.      \  {raordinary  e*orts  of  Uie  enemy  Vfh "ch  hVJU 

"  Aii^*^      If  1    •    •  A     .         .     J  "o^  f*"^*  :  *>»^  »'  ^'**  remarkable  that  it  aevff 

"  All  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  so  vexed  at  against    fell  out  frt)m  failure  in  his  own  troops     It  ntfl 

the  good  company  of  this  place  is,  Uiat  we  all    bo  confessed  the  world  is  jufct  so  much  out  of  oid». 

know  she  has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true.  |  as  an  unworthy  person  posaemes  what  should  h 

I  do  not  care  for  putting  mv  name,  because  one  I  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better  preteosiMM 

would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature.  i  to  it. 

"  Your  humble  Servant  ""I'-'^wn."     |     Inatead  of  auch  a  conduct^aa  thia  old  ftfliv 
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leseribe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which 
r  happened  among  mankind  have  arose 

wanton  disposition  of  the  faTors  of  the 
1.  It  is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty 
je  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical 
I  great  man,  to  make  wa^  fur  things  of  real 
)lute  service.  In  the  time  of  Don  Sebas- 
*ortuga],or  some  time  since,  the  first  min- 
jld  let  nothinjr  come  near  him  but  what 
most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gra- 
hey  carried  it  so  far,  that  for  the  ffreati^r 
their  profound  knowled^,  a  pair  of  spec- 
ed  on  their  noses,  with  a  black  riboon 
eir  heads,  was  what  completed  the  dress 

who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and 
:h  naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  pres- 
,  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  hail  a  cororiiand 
ain  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  an 
on  upon  the  porter,  day  arter  day  in  vain, 
lengtn  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
ul  dark  suit  of  clothes  and  two  pair  of  spec- 
I  at  once.  He  was  conducted  from  room 
,  with  great  deference,  to  the  minister ; 
rying  on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
zy  that  he  had  prutended  in  this  manner 
iser  than  he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill 
1 ;  but  he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the 
d  he  came  to  tnll  him  that  tliey  wanted 
rrows  and  pickaxes.  The  thing  hap- 
3t  to  displease,  the  great  man  was  seen  to 
id  the  successful  officer  was  reconducted 
same  profound  ceremony  out  of  the  house. 

Leo  X,  reigned  pope  of  Rome,  his  holi- 
>ugh  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent 
etters,  of  all  things  affected  fools,  bufToons, 
ts  and  coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from 
md  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other 
what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it 
carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole  delight 
inding  out  new  fuols,  and,  as  our  phrase 
ng  them  off,  and  making  ihem  show  them- 
>  advantam*.  A  priest  of  his  former  ac- 
ice  suffered  a  great  many  disappointments 
pting  to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular 
r,  until  at  last  in  despair  he  retired  from 
nd  returned  in  an  equipage  so  very  fan- 
both  as  to  the  dress  of  himself  and  ser- 
ial the  whole  court  were  in  an  emulation 
>uld  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness. 
Ided  to  the  expectation  his  holiness  had 
leasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was, 
s  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exquisitely 
AS,  desired  he  might  speak  to  him  alone, 
had  matters  of  tlie  highest  importance. 
Inch  he  wanted  a  conference.  Nothing 
I  denied  to  a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hi)po ; 
'n  they  were  apart,  the  impostor  revealed 
and  spoke  a«  follows  : — 
not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  see- 
tead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old 
vho  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to  ad- 
you  of  your  own  folfy.  Can  anything 
our  holiness  how  unworthily  you  treat 
),  more  than  my  being  put  upon  this  diffi- 
speak  with  you?  It  is  a  degree  of  folly 
bt  to  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is  the  gre^itost 
e  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  disgrace  of 
nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a  per- 
jrour  holiness's  underst«'inding.  to  believe 
not  excel  but  in  the  conversation  of  half- 
morists,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.    If  your 

has  a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational 
Q  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  dis- 
ill  the  impertinents  you  have  favored  of  all 
hea  and  trappings  at  once,  and  bestowing 
I  the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek. 
holioeaa  ia  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of 


virtue  and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  it  is  not  proper  to  be 
so  very  much  in  jest.  When  tlie  pope  is  thus 
merry,  the  people  will  in  time  be^in  to  tnink  many 
things,  which  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with  great 
veneration,  are  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and 
derision.  If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing 
how  to  lauKh,your  holiness's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  nightcap,  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the 
change  of  your  slippers,  brlngiii|^  you  your  staff  in 
the  midst  of  a  prayer,  tHen  stripping  you  of  one 
vest,  and  clapping  on  a  second  auring  divine  ser* 
vice,  will  be  found  out  to  have  noihin^  in  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  oe  reck- 
oned never  the  wiser  for  being  bald;  and  the  igno- 
rant will  be  apt  to  say,  that  going  barefoot  does 
not  at  all  help  on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  imder  the  same  con- 
tempt; and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us  to  our  faces, 
that  we  shall  have  no  authority  over  them  but 
from  the  force  of  our  arguments  and  the  sanctity 
of  our  lives." 
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•—  Frufitra  retinacnla  tendena 

Fertur  equla  auriga,  neque  audit  cumu  habena*. 

ViKO.  Gaorg.  L  514. 

Nor  raiiui,  nor  cnrba,  nor  cries,  the  horm*  fear, 
Bui  force  along  tbe  trembling  diarioteer. — Dbt0EW. 

"To  TBX  SPXCTATOR-OKMlCaikL  Of  GbeAT  BeITAIH, 

'*rrom  the  further  end  of  the  Widow'*  Coffee-houae 
in  DeTcreux-Couri,  Monday  evening,  twentjr-elgbt 
minutes  and  a  half  past  liz. 

'*DeaeDdmb, 

"  In  short,  to  use  no  other  preface,  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a  nackney -coach  man, 
when  he  has  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  hat 
C4>nsi8ted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with  an 
air  of  familiarity,  without  giving  the  least  offense, 
you  would  perhaps  think  me  guilty  of  a  ^^asconade. 
Dut  to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation,  and  to 
explain  this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  tliat  there 
are  many  illustrious  youtlis  within  this  city,  who 
freauently  recreate  themselves  by  driving  of  a 
hacKiiey-coach;  but  those  whom,  above  all  others, 
I  would  recommend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentle- 
men U'longing  to  the  inns  of  court.  We  have,  I 
think,  about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have  cham- 
bers here  in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is  n>ason- 
able  to  believe  others  will  follow  their  example, 
we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  shall  be  thought 
convenient),  be  drove  to  Westminster  by  our  own 
fraternity,  allowing  every  fifth  person  to  apply  his 
meditations  this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  com- 
putation, as  the  humor  is  now  likely  to  take.  It 
j  IS  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
I  nuraories  of  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable 
number  of  these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to 
the  everlasting  renown  of  their  native  country. 
Of  how  long  standing  this  humor  has  been,  I  know 
not  The  first  time  I  had  an^  particular  reason  to 
take  notice  of  it  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth, 
when,  being  upon  Hampstcad -heath  with  some  of 
these  studious  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely 
for  the  sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  woula  serve 
them  but  I  must  go  through  a  course  of  this  phi- 
losophy too;  and,  bi*ing  ever  willing  to  embellish 
myself  with  any  commendable  qualification,  it 
was  not  lonff  ere  they  persuaded  me  into  the  coach 
box;  nor  Indeed  much  longer,  before  I  underwent 
the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton;  for,  having  drove 
about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success,  through 
mj  own  natniml  sagacity*  together  with  tlie  good 
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iii«ru-.    r*  •'  -r  J  :_:.>r«,  -rh:-.  :.j  ^-.f*  :hem  iheir  in  order  to  settle  him  again  thcreio. 

f  r:".  "V"^     :  L  .  li:  i-  ti."  ■  .-a^'.:.j  a:,  i  A^^i^iinif  I  thoui^ht  their  allegations  but  rem:»o 

n.?    ■   ■  ■  "  .fc.ik:  -  ■.: -i' -^:;.«'.  i  *av.  5»r.  ha*"-  marched  off.     Be»iac  our  C€>achmeD. 

n;f  1-.  »•  iNl  .;  E:":y  p«ci^  •»:^i  j-r.-w  j«r.-J  *'ic-  diverb  other  sort*  of  ingenious  robue 

rcisir.^  tli».*  fa.»h:  which  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  c* 


-   <  I-**'!*  be  exercisir.^  tli..*  U-h:  which  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  defer 

",  a»e  i<  >««<«  >-Ntr:«xi  <<•  :il  fr<ru  my  Laiiiiv.  ;hac  they  account  of  their  i^veral  recreationii  I 

.  ^%*  a  «..ii«c  »'.ar:.  and  ih«Ti.'l«y  pi'cht-d  me  di-  ptrtunity.     In  the  meantime,  if  yo 

■*  -XT   .-.vr.  -«y  hraii.  a-»  1  vt-ry  ^^-ll  r»nnrnih*;red  U.ntow  a  little  of  vour  wholesome  ad 

jV  .■  so.:  »r  iv;r  afti*rward:  which  t  u:  -.i.ly  dr-  ciiachrnen,  it  iuit|:fit.  perhaps,  be  a  re| 

r.-  «•.•:  -.—  .'  al'.  ihr  kunwltrds**  1  hvi  jaintrij  fur  I'f  ;heir  necks.     As  I  unaerstand  y< 

i*-"  Ti,-;,  r«:oTv.  but  hjld  like  !u  ha%e  br-^kc  my  ral  in«pvciors  under  you.  if  you  wc 

ii.v'iL    •   -  \ix  \>»sz^\\\.    Afit-r  }»uch  a  jv-v^rc  rtrpri-  u»e  aiuonj^  us  here  in  the  Temple, 

I  n*L'*2   ^"■':  "^ay   imairine  I   ua^   iin*.   very  va:*ily  dfd  he  would  not  want  employment 

o  Tt^**  i.  '**-  '■  -^h  :•>  iitakt'  a  Mrond  attempt;  ami.  iit-  this  to  your  own  consideration,  and 

f,\  \*f*!<    .">  r.  mature  dt'IiU'raiiun.  the  whole  !<c:«nce  "Your  humble  Serrant 

i^  ^•^•m  M   &:  lra<t  to  iiie,  tu  Im.*  i>urniiindi«l  « iih  !*«»  <'  Moan 

*  Bt^T  *    .i  *»-.;llii»!«.  that,  n<itwith>randiiii;  the   «jn- 

i-^>'v*T   a«ivAntai:es  which  inii;}it  havo  accrued  t*i       "P.  S.     I  have  heard  our  eritics 

vw  TH,>y.v.  I  ^nv4>  oVfT  all  liop«-s  of  attaining  it:  ho'i^s  hereabout,  talk   mightily  of 

br.-.  '.  Kr4:i>ve  hail  never  thought  of  it  riiDri:  hue  time  and  place.     According  to  my 

\(k  tti^  ""«  momory  hnA  N*«.'n  lately  r«'frvi«he<J  by  :«««>-  mitter.  I  have  endeavored  at  sometl 

ja  T.^  "  v.i-  of  ihfM*  iii(^>iiiiiu«i  ^nili-nu'ii  ply  in  th«  ih^r  lici^inning  of  my  epistle.     I   de 

'»■  /.T\  -  •':'>vi«.  iMio  i»f  which  1  saw  recoivi-  wli  *:i:a.  f..mied  a  little  as  to  that  particular. 

^  >.'.  &  *^-«:«ril  to  his  lalKirH,  th:it  tlKiuq:h  1  kmtw  yu':  I  de^i^i  to  give  yoQ  some  aocoan 

a*^.  r.«  ir'cnd  to  stttry  ti'llini^.  yrt  I  iiiu-it  U'g  lea\c  watermen,  who  are  bred  to  the  law, 

V  :'%--.Mr  ymi  with  this  at  lart^.  the  land  students  above-mentioned. ** 

^.  AK^■:•  k  fortnii^ht  -inn*. a-*  I  was  divertinsr  my-        T. 

«f*''  «  \\\\  »  |viiiiywnrth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple-  ._^_ 

cai4'  a  livtly  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shut 

^.  >\  r.'.    Nvkoned  a  riiach,  and  told  the  cuachman        Xo.  499.]    THURSDAY,  OCTOB 

X  K  «»r!isl  to  uo  an  far  a.s  Chels4'a.     Thev  aKn-^.-d  ^..   . 

i-i.i-  .1*.  Nimu  uncif 

I  .-v.r  iV.,-  nrice.  and  this  younu^  gentleman  muunts  Xariba-  Iiululgc4 Psb*.  a 

rl«.-  ,-.N3i»'h  l»ox;  the  ffllnw,  starini;  at  him.  de^irvd  ».     j_.     .i.    »    * .      ^ 

1  ■#  u       I       11        .     I  •  .1   .u       -.  1  ou  driro  the  je«t  too  Ikr. — 1 

^r  kr.»w   if  he  shi>uld  nut  drive  ^ until  they  were  * 

AIM  c\  town.     'No.  no.'  replied  he.    He  waLs  then       My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has 

c;.-^  r.c  til  rlimb  up  to  him.  hut  received  another  above  this  half-year,  that  he  had  a  | 

r>v\A.  :iiid  was  then  onlerod  to  get  into  the  coach,  try  his  hand  at  a  Si>ectator,  and  that 

o'  S-hiuil  it,  for  that  he  wanted  no  in^tructttrs;  '  hut  have  one  of  hiK  writing  in  my  works. 

br  «.'.?v  von  flu*;  you.'  says  he.  'do  not  you  bilk  ing  I  receivi'd  from  him  the  following 

ff«/'       The  fellow  'thernupun  surrendered  liis  whip,  after  having  rectified  some   little  o 

«p-^.vN«>l  his  head  and  crt.'pt  into  the  mach.    Hav-  mistakes,  I  shall  make  a  present  of  ' 

•»H    v*M*lf  (Hvasion  to  i;o  iuJo  the  Strand  aUiiit  ^ 

clw   •.f.^e  lime,  we  started  Ntth  toirt-ilier;  but  the  "l^K-^a  ^"■"^■f 

HI— .x-N  S'lUaf  ver\'  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not   so        "  1  wait  al>out  two  nights  i^fo  in  c 

n>ii,-  *  .^^ah')lnlan  as  perhaps  he  imai^ined  hini«H>If,  veri'  .i^rot*able  young  people  of  both 

).i-.'.   *\sMi  uoi  a  little  way  K'fore  him;   ttflen,  taHkinir  of  some  of  your  papers  whi< 

K/*viv'   haMhi;  the  curitisiiy  to  cast  mv  eye  lack  on  conjuf>:al  love,  there  arose  a  dispi 

i|fvii  ^   V   *.o  oliM-rve  how  he  behaved  ltim>olf  in  wht:ther  there  was  not  more  bad  hu 

■tin    I  j^V  %'.iiiiin:  which  he  did  with  irnnt  com-  world  than  bad  wives.     A   g^ntlen 

rwoii.-:.  .  •:  !  b,*  came  to  the  pass,  which  is  a  niili-  advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this  m 

♦•!.►    -I -If   >.»■  bn»thrrs  of  the  whip  have  irivt-n  to  us  the  stiiry  of  a  famous  siege  in  Gei 

'K,  ,»• -u    1   S:   Clement's  ch'irch.     When  he  was  I  have  since  found  related  in  my  I 

•i.#'ni   i,;,t-    h>  pi. ice,  where  ;u\'  always  coaches  tionary,  after  the  following   mannei 

J»    ••I.;-  I.;     hi-  coachmen  K-^n  ti>  suck  up  the  Kmfieri>r  Cunradc  the  Third  had  b 

••.I  1 .1  r,  ti  ■'■..•:r  cheeks.  ar:d  :.^  rip  the  wink  ui>on  plitis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  ^ 

•«*  «i    -I'll,    .IS  \\  they  haa  -si-'^-.e  rotjuery  in  their  .  the  women,  finding  that  the  town  coi 

* '•    •♦'»«.Ii  L  was  i'nime.i!a:ely  convinml  of,  for  ■  My  hold  out  long,  petitioned    the   < 

\ ''o.-r  eami'  within  n-ach.  but  the  first  of  tliey  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  so  i 

■*•  '     '  ■  ■»   It'o  whip  took  the  txnct  dimensions  of  of  i hem  could  carry.     The  emperor,  ] 

^  '       '        '•  =  •.  x*bich  he  vork-  in^-niously  called  they  could  not  convey  away  many  of 

t»»'l    iitdeed,  I   must   say.  that   everj-  ijran  ted  them  their  petition  :  when! 

•    ■'*»   due  earo  to  indorse  him  as  he  his  great  surprise,  came  out  of  thi 

'••  M    b:iiii|s.     He  (Mfcmed  at  firM  a  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  bai 

'  »   itm  «>)Mr:ition,  and  was  c^oinjj  peror  was  ko  moved  with  the  sight. 

•^       't.    iiiuiiIhts  of  their  coaches;  intotcars;  and,  after  having  very  mnc 

*      ''     >«<..li,(iioii  of  the  worthv  women  for  their  conjugal  affection,  s 

'  '•    ti.i  ui'ub  w:iH  iLSfiuai^'J,  to  their  wives,  and  received   the  d 

I'tiiNue  his  journev;  favor. 
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'   »  '. » I  ,  I  i|>|hmI  Mich  a  ppofee       "  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  trii 

!     .'  '  .1   litiit  friMii  >K»inp  a   story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time,  wl 

' .'    '       *       *>'•  I  am  only  mis-   conHcicuces  we  believed  that  the  men 

I  »K.-.'  indorsements    in  (vrf>at  Britain  would,  upon  the  ssj 

^  »i»n,i  \\xi\\  ||i,*y  ftf(»   jit  tiiQ  Hame  conjuncture,  have  ladei 

1    ""•.   '*•*'  leiison  of    with  their  wives;  or  rather,  whethei 

•  ^       >l  UK    ilini  it  was    not  have  been  glad  of  such  an  oppoi 

'  *     '  ^  br»»ther  '  rid  of  them  ?    To  this  my  very  good 

^  Wttdt  1  Da^^trwit,  *  '  upon  him  to 
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tez  replied  that  tliej  would  be  very  much  could  not  save  both  of  them,  she  dropped  Jie  good 

le  if  they  would  not  do  the  same  food  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.    In  abort,  I 

or   the   women,    considering   that   their  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain 

I  would   be   greater  and    their   burdens  of  baggage,  who  was  a  livcW  cobbler,  that  kicked 

As  we  were  amusing   ourselves  with  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying 

les  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  pass  away  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a 

ning,  which  now  begins  to  g[row  tedious,  day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline 

into  that  laudable  and  primitive  diversion  of  the  strap. 

itioDS  and  commands.    I  was  no  sooner       "  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec.,  with- 
vith  the  regal  authority,  but  I  enjoined  out  telline  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my 
ladies,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  to  dream.    1  saw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  em- 
company  ingenuously,  in  case  they  had  ployed  in  bringing  off  one  man;  I  could  not  guess 
the  siege  aM>ve-mcntioned,  and  had  the  who  it  should  be,  until  upon  his  nearer  approadi 
Gers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  I  discovered  thy  short  phis.    The  women  all  de- 
'hat  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  clared  that  it  was  for  ine  sake  of  thy  works,  and 
1  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  not  thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that 
There  were  several  merry  answers  made  it  was  on  condition  tHat  thou  shouldst  continue 

?uestion,  which  entertained  us  till  bed-  the  Spectator.    If  thou  thinkest  this  dream  will 

his  filled  my  mind  with  such  a  huddle  make  a  tolerable  one,  it  is  at  thy  service,  from, 
i,  that  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  "Dear  Spec., 

ywing  dream:  "Thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

w  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  "Will  Honeycomb." 

8,  invested  on  eveiy  side  and  the  inhabit-       ^j^    j^.     ^^         .     ^.    1^^  ^  ^  j  ^ 

;tf^jr.«Tnlo"i?i^r^7th^^^  «ft«°  toW  them,  that  #ill  is  one  of  those  old- 

refused  ajiy  other  terms  U^an  those  granted  f„,,i^,n^  ^^^  ^f  ^t  ^nj  pleasure  of  the  town, 

lOve-mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely,  !u  ♦     iT-Jr  u-         JL     i:     r^r!r  ^yu, 

married  women  mieht  come  out  with  wha  *^  J?°r!„'l'L  IX^r,  ^J^^J2r^.  Th'S'^Si 

.1^  k..:n»  .i^n»  «r:fi.  *!»««,     T»..«.»i:»»»i„  "J™^  one  who  has  often  tnea  nis  fortune  that  way 

^^wJ^^td^mJeZ^i  ^'*out  8ucc«».    I  cnnot  however  <Ji«ni«  hii 

^lU^d,Xf  th^li  KiJg^rr  »«"?'i  T'ia-oat  objerving.  that  the  true  stoiy  on 

a  row,  and  stanering  under  thefr  reepec-  ^•"«i  "  '•  ^uilt  doe.  honor  to  Uie  sex,  «»dth«^ 

iena.  'l  tookl^stafd  upon  an  emine^  w™^ri'j!l'^±r«^fllT  "  ""''^  *" 

lemj'a  camp,  wfiich  waa  appointed  for  the  ^^  '~°''"*  ^  ^'"^  ""*  ***'»°- 

renuexvous  of  these  female  carriers,  being  '  —^-^ 

lirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings. 

i  of  them  had  a  huffc  sack  upon  her  shoul- 

ich  she  set  down  with  great  care.    Upon  ^o-  500.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3, 1712. 

ling  of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  seen  Hoc  natu  a^Jke  aeptem, 

Mmd  shot  out  of  it,  1  found  it  was  filled  St  totidem  juTenei;  et  moz  generoiqiM  nunuqoa. 

iBa-ware.    The  next  appeared  in  a  more         Quaerito  nano,  habeat  quwa  nort»  rop^Mm^ow^ 
^re,  carrying  a  handsome  young  fellow  a^„^i^  «f  .  fhm.  iiwi^ 

,  back:  I  co^d  not  /orbear  commending         ^S^::Z:riSr:^  ^.SS^!^ 
ig  woman  for  her  conjugal  affection,  when,  Oo,  ftob,  oodbUot  thb,  and  aak  Um  caoaa, 

real  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  Vnm  which  my  pridfl  its  ttrong  pzwumptlaii  draws. 

m  at  home  and  brought  away  her  gidlant.  Cmzal. 

he  third,  at  some  distance,  with  a  little  "Sia,  ^ 

L  face  peeping  over  her  shoulder,  whom  I  "  You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
»t  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse,  until,  stoiy  of  Socrates,  must  have  read  how,  upon  his 
IT  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  call  him  making  a  discourse  concerning  love,  he  pressed 
f,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favorite  men-  his  point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the  bach- 
fourth  brought  a  hu^  bale  of  cords  along  elors  in  his  audience  took  a  resolution  to  many 
';  and  the  fifth  a  BoTonia  lap-dog;  for  her  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married 
[,  it  seems,  being  a  veir  burly  man,  she  men  immediately  took  horse,  and  galloped  home 
it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  your  oiscoumee, 
btle  Oupid.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  in  which  you  have  drawn  so  many  ag^roeable  pic- 
irer*  laden  with  a  bag  of  gold;  she  told  turcs  of  marriase,  have  had  a  veir  good  e£kct  this 
ber  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  way  in  England.  We  are  obliffoa  to  you,  at  least, 
«  could  not  expect  to  live  long;  and  that  for  having  taken  off  that  sensiuess  ridicule,  which 
her  tender  regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have 
di  the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life,  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my 
t  came  toward  us  with  her  son  upon  her  own  part  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not 
bo,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  care  who  knows  it ;  for  which  reason,  among 
dace,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling,  many  others,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a 
i  left  her  husband  behind  with  a  large  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavor  to 
>f  hopeful  sons  and  daughters,  for  tne  maintain  that  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from 
this  sraceless  youth.  marriage,  or  to  make  use  of  husband  and  wife 
'oald  oe  endless  to  mention  the  several  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I  will  go  one 
with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  step  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole 
is  atranee  vision.  All  the  place  about  me  world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same 
»red  with  packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  em-  time  I  have  so  much  assurance  as  not  to  be  ashamed 
,  and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufii-  of  what  I  have  done. 

have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-       "  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany 

One  of  the  women,  having  a  husband,  this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 

I  none  of  the  heaviest,  was  oringing  him  your  former  papers,  there  arc  two  vou  have  not 

.  liar  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that  she  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast  into 

iUfsnllmadk  U  Y\aiuiexa  Isfie  under  her  the  account,  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject 

%  Anding  hexae^  §u  orsiMm^  ikafe  dM  Ywi  miiafc  have  obaerred,  in  youi  v^Mlblvni^x  ^>!^ 
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human  natuie,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  dominion;  and 
UiiR  I  think  mraelf  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am 
the  father  of  a  family,  i  am  perpetually  taken  up 
in  giving  out  orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hear- 
in  e  parties,  in  administering  justice,  and  in  dis- 
tributing rewards  and  punishments.  To  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  centurion,  I  say  unto  one,  Oo, 
and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ; 
and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  In 
short.  Sir,  I  look  upon  my  family  an  a  patriarchal 
sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  botn  king  and 
priest.  All  great  governments  are  nothing  else 
out  clusters  of  these  little  private  royalties,  and 
therefore  I  consider  the  masters  of  families  as 
small  deputy- governors  presiding  over  the  several 
little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  administration  of 
my  government  m  particular,  so  I  look  upon  my- 
self not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a  much 
g -eater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in 
ngland.  of  my  own  rank  and  concfition. 
"There  is  another  accidental  advantcOge  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share;  I 
mean  the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  These 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  venr  great  blessing.  When 
I  see  my  little  troop  bef(>re  me,  I  rejoice  in  the 
additions  which  I  nave  made  to  my  species,  to 
my  country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  pro- 
duced such  a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citi- 
aens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself 
thus  perpetuated;  and  as  there  is  no  production 
comparable  to  that  of  a  human  creature,  I  am 
more  proud  of  having  been  the  occasion  of  ten 
such  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a 
hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or  pub- 
lished 08  many  volumes  of  the  finest  wit  and 
learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy 
Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  tlie  judu^s  of 
Israel,  who  had  forty  sons  and  tliirty  grandsons, 
that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass-colts,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries ! 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  reioici^  when 
he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  ot  his  own 
descendants,  such  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  his 
own  raising!  For  my  own  part,  I  can  sit  in  my 
parlor  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half-a-dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounting  upon 
hobby-horses,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutorine 
their  babies,  each  of  them  endeavoring  to  excel 
the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that  may  gain  my 
faVor  and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  but  he 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children  will 
assist  my  endeavors  in  providing  for  them.  There 
is  one  thing  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which 
is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  estate,  and  the  youngest  by  being  the 
darling  of  the  parent;  but  that  some  other  in  the 
middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has 
made  his  way  into  the  world,  and  overtopjwd  the 
rest.  It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one 
of  my  children  the  same  seeds  of  industry,  and 
the  same  honest  principles.  By  this  means,  I 
think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way 
of  life,  wnether  it  be  in  the  anny  or  in  the  fltHJt,  in 
trade  or  in  any  of  the  three  learned  professions; 
for  you  must  know,  Sir,  that  from  long  experience 
and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  wiiat  seems  a 
paradox  to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse, 
namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and 
gives  them  a  good  education,  is  more  likely  to 
raise  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwith- 
standing he  leavea  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this 
iBaion,  1  cannot  foibwi  am\ia\nfr  *-'«— ^f  ivvVyk^dr 


j  ing  out  a  general,  an  adtninl,  or  an  aldenma  of 

I  London,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  amoo^ 

j  my  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  utti- 

coats;  andf  when  I  see  the  motherly  ura  of  i^ 

little  dauehters  when  they  are  playing  with  ikv 

Euppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  my  self  that  their  b» 
anas  and  children  will  be  happy  in  the  poaa- 
sion  of  such  wives  and  naothers. 

"If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  pskfi 
think  tnis  letter  impertinent;  bat  if  yon  an  i 
single  man,  you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  ^ 
and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Wukia 
you  determine  of  it,  you  may  aaaare  jouiMlf  tlirt 
it  comes  from  one  who  is 
**  Your  most  humble  Sezyant,  and  Well-viifta, 
O.  "FaiLOftAHca* 
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Durum.    Bed  lerinii  fit  pmttentia 
Quioqnld  corriferp  hH  neftii.     n< 

Tte  hard :  but  wb«n  w«  naada 
Kndminf  pstieiioe  makes  tiM 
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As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  asMat  fti 
ancients  are  in  allegory,  I   naye  endeavoM,  h 
I  several  of  my  papers,  to  reriye  that  way  of  vii- 
I  ting,  and  hope  1  nave  not  been  altogether  bbh» 
[  cessful  in  it;  for  I  find  there  is  always  a  gMt 
demand  for  those  particular  papers,  and  eusit 
I  but  observe  that  several  authors  have  endsfwri 
I  of  late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature.   Ammf 
these,  I  do  not  know  an^  one  who  has  uttmm 
better  than  a  yery  ingenious  gentlemaa,  to  vAa 
I  am  obliged  for  the  following  piece,  and  wkom 
the  author  of  the  vision  in  the  460th  pi|Mr  A 
--  "  How  are  we  tortiire<l  with  the  abseMc  ofsW 
we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  Mil 
us !    What  excursions  does  the  soul  aiski  k  ■- 
agination  after  it!  and  how  does  it  tnni  iototf 
again,  more  foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  Ik 4s 
appointibent !     Our  ffrief,  instead  o(  hxriagM- 
]  course  to  reason,  which  mijght  restrsin  it  MMs 
;  to  find  a   further  nourishment.    It  db  fa 
memory  to  relate  the  several  psssm  ui  m- 
;  cumstances  of  satisfaction  whicn  we  nns^a- 
I  joyed;  the  pleasures  we  purchased  byttotiriji 
'  that  are  taken  from  us;  or  the  power iadyl» 
of  our  departed  honors,  or  the  roice,  ^Jf^ 
[  the  looks,  the  temper,  and  affectioin.ofw'Wa* 
that  are  deceased.    It  needs  most  Ittppn  »■ 
hence  tliat  the  passion  should  often  i«eD  to  ■■ 
[  a  size  as  to  burst  the  heart  which  eoatuMa" 
I  time  did  not  make  these  circumstinoeik**^ 
\  and  lively,  so  that  reason  dionld  U^^*|'*'* 
■  eoual  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  *°^"''  *?? 
j  which  becomes  more  present  did  n^  ^j!'^ 
'  them  with  a  livelier  representilioB'  "Sjj     t 
thoughte  which  I  had  when  I  fell  «*;»J^    u"; '  ', 
rision  spon  this  subject,  and  miytherewe"" 
for  a.ptoper  introduction  to  a  '*^*  ^^. 
"  1  found  myself  upon  a  naked  iho«<'™?^ 
pany  whose  afflicted  countensooes  ^^JJJJ'^JJ 
conditions.    Before  »a flowed  a  witer.,*«p»*J* 
:  and  called  the  River  of  Tears,  which,  wojJJJ 
,  two  fountains  On-- an  Jipper  ground,  w*j^r^ 
an  island  that  lay  before  us.    The  ooa  ^ 
plied  in  it  was  old  and  shattered,  "jWJ 
sometimes  overset  by  the  >™P***''****^rfli 
'  single  passengers  to  arrive  at  the  olhtfj^Vjff 
immediately  was  brought  to  us  b^lJi'*'^^^ 
.  steers  it,  and  we  were  all  preparing  ^  ?^j 
'  places,  when  there  appeared  a  woom  "AJ^ 
and  composed  behavior,  who  begia  ^_r*j| 
fh>m  it,  by  representing  the  ^^i^bS****^  m 
\ittMDii  vu  yoyage.    Oereapoa  sobb  vso  Vf 
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her  for  Patience,  and  some  of  those,  too.  who 
until  then  cried  the  loudest,  were  persuaded  by 
her,  and  returned  back.  The  rest  of  us  went  in, 
mod  she  (whose  good -nature  would  not  suffer  her 
to  forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leave  to 
aecompany  us,  that  she  miffht  at  least  administer 
some  small  comfort  or  aavice  while  we  sailed. 
"We  were  no  sooner  embarked  but  the  boat  was 
pushed  off,  the  sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled 
with  sii^hsj  which  are  the  winds  of  that  country, 
we  made  a  passage  to  the  further  bank,  through 
■ereral  difficulties  of  which  the  most  of  us  seemed 
utterly  regardless. 

"  When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to 
be  strangely  overcast  with  fo^,  which  no  bright- 
ness could  pierce,  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror 
Mt  always  orooding  over  it.  This  had  something 
in  it  very  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  Uiat 
some  others  whom  Patience  had  by  this  time  gained 
OTer,  left  us  here,  and  privily  conveyed  themselves 
round  the  verfe  of  the  island,  to  find  a  ford  by 
which  she  tola  them  they  might  escape. 

"For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with  those 
who  were  for  piercing  into  the  center  of  the  place; 
mnd  joining  ourselves  to  others  whom  we  found 
upon  the  same  journey,  we  marched  solemnly  as 
at  a  funeral,  through  bordering  hedges  of  rose- 
Biaiy,  and  through  a  grove  of  yew  trees,  which 
loTe  to  overshadow  tombs  and  flourish  in  church- 
jards.  Here  we  heard  on  every  side  the  wailings 
and  complaints  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
liad  cast  themselves  disconsolately  at  the  feet  of 
trees;  and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of 
tlusse.  we  might  perceive  them  wringing  their 
hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair, 
or  after  some  other  manner  visibly  agitated  with 
Yttzmtion.  Our  sorrows  were  heightened  by  the 
influence  of  what  we  heard  and  saw,  and  one  of 
our  number  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
wildness,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himself^upon  a 
boogh  which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path  we 
traveled  in;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it  by 
iba  kind  endeavors  of  our  above-mentioned  com- 
panion. 

"We  had  now  ^tten  into  the  most  dusky, 

aOent  part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled 

oonnds  of  sighs,  which  made  a  aoleful  whistling 

In  the  branches,  the  thickness  of  air,  which  occa- 

akmed  faintish  respiration,  and  the  violent  throb- 

bings  of  heart,  which  more  and  more  affected  ua, 

WO  found  that  we  approached  the  Qrotto  of  Orief. 

It  was  a  wide,  hollow  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk 

deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a 

color  between  red  and  black.    These  crept  slow 

and    half  congealed   among   its   windings,  and 

-Biized  their  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of 

mpomnB  that  rolled  throueh  all  the  passages.    In 

Obe  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the  doleful  being 

borself ;  the  oath  to  her  was  strewed  with  goads, 

•tings,  and  toorns;  and  her  throne  on  which  she 

ant  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged  pieces 

pointing  upward  for  her  to  lean  upon.    A  heavy 

aiiat  hung  above  her:  her  head  oppressed  with  it 

loelined  upon  her  arm.    Thus  did  she  reign  over 

bar  disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  herself  to  stu- 

'  piditj,  in  eternal  pensiveness,  and  the  prefoundest 

<  rileoca.    On  one  side  of  her  stood  Dejection  just 

^  iionping  into  a  swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a 

-;flkaIcloD;  on  the  other  side  where  Care  inwardly 

lomentCNi  with  imaginations,  and  Anguish  sut- 

1^  Mng  outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  from  her 

^hvt  in  the  shape  of  vultures.    The  whole  vault 

"•pad  a  Mnuine  dismalness  in  it,  which  a  few  scat- 

^tand  lamps,  whose  bluish  flames  arose  and  sunk 

i^B  their  urns,  discovered  to  our  eyen  with  increase. 

'■oaM  of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  with 

i^Vlat  they  lufbred  in  the  way,  and  ware  givea 


over  to  those  tormentors  that  stood  on  either  hand 
of  the  presence;  others,  galled  and  mortified  with 
pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom 
we  had  left  behind,  was  still  waiting  to  receive  us. 

"With  her  (whose  company  was  now  become 
more  grateful  to  U8  by  the  want  we  had  found  of 
her)  we  winded  round  the  grotto,  and  ascended  at 
the  back  of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose 
bottom  it  lay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted  by  her 
advice,  to  pant  for  breath:  and  liftiiijg  our  eyes, 
which  until  then  were  fixed  downward,  felt  a  sul- 
len sort  of  satisfaction,  in  observing  through  the 
shades  what  numbers  had  entered  the  island.  This 
satisfaction,  which  appears  to  have  ill-nuture  in  it, 
was  excusable,  because  it  happened  at  a  time  when 
we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern, 
to  have  respect  to  that  of  others;  and  therefore  we 
did  not  consider  them  as  suffering,  but  ourselves 
as  not  suffering  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  had 
also  the  groundwork  of  humanity  and  compassion 
in  it,  though  the  mind  was  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
engaged  to  perceive  it;  but  as  we  proceeded  on- 
ward, it  began  to  discover  itself,  and,  from  ob- 
serving that  others  were  unhappy,  we  came  to 
question  one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met, 
and  what  were  the  sad  occasions  that  brougli^  us 
together.  Then  we  heard  our  stories,  we  com- 
pared them,  we  mutually  gave  and  received  pity, 
and  so  by  degrees  became  tolerable  company. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  the  troubletioiue  road 
was  thus  deceived;  at  length  the  openings  amon^ 
the  trei>s  grew  larger,  the  air  seemed  thinner,  it 
lay  with  less  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could 
now  and  then  disceni  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  gray- 
ncss,  like  the  breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration, 
much  enlivening,  and  called  in  that  country  gleama 
of  amusement.  Within  a  short  while,  these  gleams 
be^i  to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  briirhter 
and  of  a  longer  continuance;  the  si^hs  that  hith- 
erto filled  the  air  with  so  much  dolefulness,  altered 
to  the  sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  the 
horrors  of  the  island  were  abated. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by 
which  we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those 
fashionable  mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over 
along  with  us,  and,  who  bein^  unwilling  to  go  as 
far  as  we  had  coasted  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place 
where  they  waited  our  coming;  that  by  Hhowing 
themselves  to  the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we 
did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been  among 
the  troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the  waters  that 
rolled  on  the  other  side  so  deep  and  Hilent,  were 
much  dried  up,  and  it  was  an  easier  matter  for  us 
to  wade  over. 

"  The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  upon, 
the  further  bank  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate  our 
appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  awaj  from  them,, 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of  going 
back  again;  every  one  was  cautious  not  tu  renew 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  jour- 
ney; and  all  concluded  that,  in  a  case  of  so  much 
melancholy  and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here 
Patience,  appearing  serene  at  her  praises,  delivered 
us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiv- 
ing the  charge;  immediately  the  sky  purpled  on 
that  side  to  which  he  tumea,  and  dfouole  day  at 
once  broke  in  upon  me." 
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WuEN    men   read,  they  taste   the  m 
which  ihej  an:  entertained,  accurdiug  a 


itter  TFilh 
prepared 


them,  whatcTer  the  subject  or  the  dlacourBca  were, 
parts  vhirh  implied  the  gratideur  iiC  tliat  people 
in  their  warfare,  or  Iheii  politics.  As  fur  in/  port, 
irho  am  a  mere  S|>c<;tator,  I  drev  this  inoruins 
conclusiuna  of  tbcir  eiuiuencu  in  what  I  think 
{creat,  to  wit;  in  having  worthy  seutinienls,  from 
the  rvadiiif;  a  comcdir  of  Tereuc!.  The  play  was 
'  the  SitlJ-Tonwntor./l\  in  from  the  beginiiiits  to  the 
end  a  pt'rfi«t  picture  of  hiiniati  life.liul  I  did  not 
observe  Ui  the  whulu  one  passage  thai  could  raise 
•  lau^'h/  Hon-  well  diBpoHtrd  must  tliat  pvoplo  be 
who  eoiild  be  entertained  with  sulisfactiun  by  so 
Mobiir  and  polity  uil|^  !  In  Ihu  first  »ceuo  of  tlie 
comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuHOb  (lie 
other  of  iuipeninenreriir  iiitcrpo! 


eat  n 


Ipfeelin, 


It  i> 


ceivcd  with  a  universal  ap- 
plause. There  eannot  be  a  greater  arguruiint  uf 
the  n-neral  good  undenitandiiig  of  a  people,  than 
a  sudden  conseiit  lu  give  tlieir  ajiprobation  of  a 

til  never  so  great  ikill  in  the  actor,  the 
uttering  that  Beiiknce  could  have  notli- 
ing  in  it  which  could  strike  any  but  people  of  the 
grealcRl  humanity,  nay  people  elegant  and  skillful 
1 .:. I.  ;j  pui^iblB  Jie  might 


have  laid  his  )ini 
his'iieighbor  t" 


n  his  breast,  and,  with  a 


Li  hi« 


intenai 


iDwhll 


,3? 


([ardou  might  bit  »uch   _.    ..   . 

times  before  hewDuldhavc been  n'gorded. 

heard  that  a  minii4cr  of  sbitu  in  tbv  reign  of  (Jueen 
Elizabeth  had  all  manner  of  hooks  utid  ballada 
brought  to  him  of  what  kind  soever,  mid  took 
great  iiotiee  how  much  (hoy  took  with  the  |>eople; 
upon  vhich  he  would,  and  certainly  itii|;bt,  very 
well  judge  of  their  present  disiHisitions,  and  the 
most  proper  way  of  implying  tbeui  according  to 
his  own  purposes.  ■What  pasiieii  on  the  stage,  and 
the  Tece]itioii  il  iiieetH  with  from  tlie  audience,  isa 
very  useful  inslrurliun  of  this  kind.  Aceordjng 
to  what  you  may  olmerve  there  on  our  tXeac,  you 
sec  them  often  moved  so  directly  against  all  com- 
mon senile  and  humanity,  that  yuu  would  be  apt 
tn  pninouncc  us  a  nation  uf  savages.  It  Cannot 
be  called  a  mistake  of  what  in  pkasant,  but  tlie 
very  foutrnry  to  it  is  what  must  assuredly  lakes 
with  tliem.  TIio  othcrniuhl  an  old  woman  carried 
off  with  a  pain  in  bei  hitle,  with  nil  the  distortions 
tuid  niiguish  uf  niunleiiaiici!  which  is  natural  to 
one  in  thai  eoiidiliun,  was  laugheil  and  clapped  off 
the  Btai.^'.  Ten-nee'.*  couie<ly,  which  I  am  speaking 
of,  \i  indeed  written  as  if  lie  hoiH-d  t<i  please  none 
but  such  aii  hadasgoud  a  taste  aahimxelf  I  could 
not  bill  reflect  upon  thi-  uatnriil  description  of  the 
inniicoiit  young  woman  made  by  tlie  servant  to  his 
master.  "  When  1  come  to  Hie  house,"  said  he, 
"an  old  woman  oiiem-d  the  door,  and  I  followed 
her  in,  lieeaUM!  I  could,  by  ■■nleriiig  upon  (hem 
uDawaros,  )<el(er  olisenre  what  was  youi  mistress' 
ordimuy  nutnner  of  spending  her  time,  (he  only 


n»t  tOBeh  bBOiuiiltj.  o 


ing,  which  she  wore  for  Kn  I 
lost.  She  had  nothing  on  but  what  i 
dressed  only  for  herself.  Hpt  hair  ] 
gently  about  her  shonldeni.  She  had 
arts  with  which  others  used  to  act  thci 
but  had  that  negligence  of  person  » 
markablc  in  those  who  ore  carefnl  of  I 
Then  she  had  a  maid  who  was  at  wo 
that  was  a  slatteni.  becaase  her  mistre 
less;  which  1  take  to  be  another  argun 
security  in  her;  for  the  go-betweens  ol 
intrigue  are  rewarded  too  well  to  be  di 
vou  were  named,  and  I  told  hpr  yon  d 
her,  she  threw  down  her  work  for  joT, 
face,  and  decently  hid  her  t«BTB."  He 
very  good  actor,  and  draw  sttention 
his  own  character  than  thp  words  of 
that  conld  gain  it  among  ua  for  this  spi 
so  full  of  nature  and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  foUy  and  confidenn 
putting  in  words  of  their  own,  does 
measure  Feed  the  absurd  taste  of  th 
But  however  that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for 
coxcombs  to  tske  up  the  house  to'  tbei 
Mnally  insnlt  both  the  Bctora  and  th 
Theiie  savages,  who  want  all  maoiK 
and  deference  to  thereat  of  mankind,  c 
low  themselves  (o  us,  withont  any  ol 
than  (o  let  us  know  tber  despise  its. 
^'he  gross  of  an  audience  is  cotnp 
sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  do  | 
of  the  body,  and  those  who  iniprove  < 
corporeal  pleasures,  by  the  addition  o 
ments  of  their  mind.  At  present  thi 
part  of  the  company  are  wholly  sobd 
tnHumvtions  of  those  who  know  no  i 
but  w1^  they  have  in  common  with  a 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  sen 
procreation  is  acted,  you  see  the  wholi 
'  chuckle,  and  old  lechers,  with  mouth 
t  the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage 
jleamestness;  when  the  justest  pictci 
ife  in  its  calm  dipiity,  and  the  pro 
tents  for  the  conouct  of  it,  pass  k 
arration,  as  conducing  onW  to  somi 
etter  which  is  to  come  after.  1  h 
whole  house  at  some  times  in  so  prop 
tion,  that  indeed  I  have  trembled  ro 
id  feared  the  entertAinment  would 
iprescnlation  of  the  rape  of  the  SaU: 
I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  b 
(hat  nothing  is  tolerable  on  Ibe  stage  I 
an  immediate  tendency  to  tile  promot 
On  (lie  contrary,  I  can  allow,  provii 
nothing  Bgainst  the  interests  of  virtui 
offensive  to  good  manners,  that  thinji 
ferent  nature  may  be  ri^rvsented.  ft 
I  hove  no  eieepfion  to  the  wcll-drav 
in  the  Counin  Wmkt;  and  tbere  is  s 
miraculously  pleasant  in  Doggct's  act 
ward  triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of 
ferent  circumstances,  that  I  shall  ni 
May  away  whenever  it  is  actvd.  All  t 
i*.  that  (lie  gallantry  of  taking  the 
Gloucestershire,  with  the  pride  of  lies 
himself  up,  and  taking  aim  at  his  ■ 
well  as  tlie  other's  orotpstati on  in  the 
low  romance,  that  he  could  not  ptomi 
to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  would,  if 
it  in  love;  then  flourish  and  begin: 
vexes  me  is,  that  such  excellent  toncli 
as  well  as  the  'sqoire'a  being  out  of 
•t  Hob's  success,  and  Teatonng  Umi 
crowd,  are  eueamstanees  ha^j  take 
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and  the  heiglii  of  the  jest  is  onlj  in  the  Tery  point 
(hat  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident  were  there 
a  scene  written,  wherein  Penkethman  should  break 
liis  leg  by  wrestling  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky  come 
in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but  what  should 
be  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  surgery  in  mak- 
iDff  this  extension,  and  binding  up  the  leg,  the 
whole  house  should  be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the 
dissembled  anguish  of  the  patient,  tne  help  given 
by  him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  ad- 
dress and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To  enu- 
merate the  entrance  of  ghosts,  the  embattling  of 
armies,  the  noise  of  heroes  in  lore,  with  a  tnou- 
aand  other  enormities,  would  be  to  transgress  the 
bonnds  of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  have  hereafter  distinct  discourses: 
Dot  forgetting  any  of  the  audience  who  shall  set 
up  for  actors,  and  interrupt  the  play  on  the  stage; 
and  players  who  shall  prefer  the  applause  of  foiHs, 
to  that  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company. — T. 

PMTSCEIFT  TO  8PECTAT0B,  VO.   502. 

If.  BLJrhere  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self-Tlarmen- 
far  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  most  excellent 
eomedy,  several  incidents  which  would  draw  tears 
from  any  man  of  se^se,  and  not  one  which  would 
more  hiM  laughter^Spec.  in  folio,  No.  521 . 

This  speculatiom.  No.  502,  is  controverted  in  the 
Onard,  No.  59,  by  a  writer  under  the  fictitious 
pame  of  John  Lisard;  perhaps  Dr.  £dw.  Young. 

T, 
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oaanai  dthiiM  ex  animo  mnUerei. 

Tuu  £un.  Mt.  U.  le.  3. 

JhOBi  bonoeforwAnl  I  Hoi  oat  of  my  thoughtfl  all  iiwiiioiiy 
of  womunkind. 

**  JCb.  SVKCTATOl, 

"You  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehe* 
mence  and  indignation  the  misbehavior  of  people 
at  chnrch  but  1  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you  on 
that  sabject,  and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom  at 
the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of,  ex- 
it be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the 
of  the  congregation  to  that  one  object.  How- 
r,  I  hare  this  to  say,  that  she  might  have 
•tajed  at  her  own  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex 
Ihoee  who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their  auty. 

''Last  Sunday  was  sevenni^nt  I  went  into  a 

efaureh  not  far  from  London-bndgo ;  but  I  wish  I 

had  been  contented  to  go  to  my  own  parish,  I  am 

aure  it  had  been  better  for  mo ;  I  say  I  went  to 

dnrch  thither,  and  got  into  a  pew  vory  near  the 

palpit.    I  had  hardly  been  accommodated  with  a 

aaat.  before  there  entered  into  the  aiftle  a  younff 

lad  J  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beautj^,  and 

diaaei.d  in  the  most  elegant  manner  imaginable. 

Her  form  was  such  that  it  engaged  the  eyes  of  the 

iHioIe  congregation  in  an  instant,  and  mine  among 

the  rest.      Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon 

licr,  she  was  not  in  the  least  out  of  countenance, 

or  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unattended  by 

mny  one,  and  not  seeming  to  know  particularly 

Where  to  place  herself.    However,  she  bad  not  in 

the  leant  a  confident  aspect,  but  moved  on  witli 

the  moht  graceful  modesty,  every  one  making  way 

Until  she  came  to  a  seat  just  oyer  against  that  in 

Which  1  was  placed.    The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat 

in  that  pew,  and  she  stood  opposite  to  him.  and 

9ft  A  glance  into  the  seat,  thou^n  nhe  did  not  ap- 

|laar  the  least   acquainted    with  the  gentleman, 

Waa   let  in,  with  a  confusion  that  spoke   much 

admiration  at  the  novelty  of  the   thing.      The 

~      rloe   immediately   began,  and   she   composed 

*'  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  goodness  and 


sweetness,  that  the  confession  which  she  uttered, 
so  as  to  be  heard  where  I  sat,  appeared  an  act  of 
humiliation  more  than  she  had  occasion  for.  The 
truth  is,  her  beauty  had  something  so  innocent, 
and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon  her 
like  a  phantom.  None  of  the  piotureH  which  we 
behold  of  the  best  Italian  painivrH  have  anything 
like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
at  the  different  sentiments  expri>Rscd  in  the  several 
parts  of  Divine  8ervice.  That  gratitude  and  joy 
at  a  thanksgivinc^,  that  lowliness  and  sorrow  at 
the  prayers  for  uie  sick  and  distressiHl,  that  tri- 
umpti  at  the  passages  which  gave  instances  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  which  appeared  respectively  in  her 
aspect,  will  be  in  uiv  memory  to  my  last  hour.  I 
protest  to  you,  Sir,  snc  suspended  tne  devotion  of 
every  one  around  her  ;  and  the  ease  she  did  every- 
thing with  soon  dispersed  the  churlish  dislike  and 
hesitation  in  approving  what  is  excellent,  too  fre- 
quent among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  enter- 
tainment in  observing  her  behavior.  All  the 
while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  she  took  notice 
of  no  obiect  about  her,  but  had  an  art  of  seeming 
awkwaraly  attentive,  whatever  else  her  eyes  were 
accidentafly  thrown  upon.  One  thing,  indeed, 
was  particular,  she  stood  the  whole  service,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not  question  but  that 
was  to  show  herself  witli  the  greater  advantage, 
and  set  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands  and  arms, 
lifted  up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion  ;  and  her 
bosom,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen,  ban*  to  ob- 
servation ;  while  she,  you  must  tliink,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  other 
than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  herself 
out,  without  regard  to  dress  or  gannont,  all  con- 
trition, and  loose  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy 
of  devotion.  Well ;  now  the  or^nn  was  to  play 
a  voluntary,  and  she  was  so  skillful  in  music,  and 
so  touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only 
with  some  motion  of  her  head,  but  ol.xo  with  a 
different  air  in  her  countenance.  When  the  music 
was  strong  and  bold,  she  looked  exalted,  but  seri- 
ous ;  when  lively  and  airy,  she  was  Hniilin^f  and 
gracious  ;  when  the  notes  were  more  soft  and  lan- 
guishing, she  was  kind  and  full  of  pity.  When 
she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the  whole  congre- 
«ition,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  nhv  could 
dance,  and  she  wanted  now  only  to  inform  us  that 
she  could  sing  too ;  when  the  psalm  was  given 
out,  her  voice  was  distinguished  al>ove  all  tho  rest, 
or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own,  in  order 
to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard  so  i^weet  and 
so  strong.  The  organist  obs<'rved  it,  and  he 
thought  nt  to  play  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled 
every  note,  when  she  found  she  had  thrown  us  all 
out,  and  had  the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a 
manner  a>4  the  whole  congregation  was  intent 
upon  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  von  see  in  the 
cathedrals  they  are  on  the  perHon  w'ho  flings  alone 
the  anthem.  Well ;  it  cam«'  at  last  to  the  sermon, 
and  our  young  lady  would  not  lose  her  part  in 
that  either;  fi»r  she  ffxed  h«}r  eye  upon  the  preacher, 
and  as  he  said  an\ihing  she  approved,  with  one 
of  Charles  Mathers  fine  tablets  she  set  down  the 
sentence,  at  once  showing  her  fine  hand,  the  gold 
pen,  her  readiness  in  wnting,  and  her  ju(li:nient 
in  ch(M)sing  what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I 
intend  by  this  long  and  particular  arrouiit,  I  mean 
to  appeal  to  you,  whetner  it  is  reasonaMe  that 
such  a  cn*ature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  jaunty 
part  of  the  town,  and  give  herself  snrh  violent 
airs,  to  the  disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inoffen- 
sive congregation,  with  her  sublimities.  The  fact, 
I  assure  you,  was  as  I  have  related  :  but  I  had 
like  to  have  forgot  another  very  considerabh*  par- 
ticular. As  soon  as  church  was  done,  she  imme- 
diately stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  fell  into  Uie 
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tm  soon  as  toq  looked  with  an  earnestneeis  ready 
to  Imj  hold  of  itp  he  immediately  cried,  "  Bite/' 
and  yoa  were  immediately  to  acknowledge  all  tiiat 
part  was  in  jest.  They  carry  this  to  all  the  extra- 
vagance imaginable ;  and  if  one  of  these  witlings 
knows  any  particulars  which  may  give  authority 
to  what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious  if 
hm  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a 
nmarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  There  came  up 
a  abrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  youug  man,  his 
ooaDlryman,  and  taking  him  aside  wim  a  grave 
•oaoemed  countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate :  ''  I 
ate  Toa  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of 
Torkahire  ?  Ton  look  so  surprised  you  could  not 
kaTe  heard  of  it— and  yet  the  particulars  are  such 
tbat  it  cannot  be  false :  I  am  sorry  I  am  got  into  ' 
ilao  far  that  I  now  must  tell  you;  but  I  know  not 
but  it  may  be  for  your  service  to  know.  On  Tues- 
4aj  last,  just  after  dinner — ^you  know  his  manner 
U  to  smoke— opening  his  box,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplexy."  The  youth  showed 
Ika  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought — upon  which  the 
witty  man  cried,  "  Bite;  there  was  nothing  in  all 
tlua." 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever 
la  able  to  ejqual,  though  I  heartiljr  wish  him  the 
nme  occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some 
■urgooDS  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  male- 
iMtors,  to  go  t<|  Uie  jail,  and  bargain  for  the  car- 
cass with  the  criminal  himself.  A  good  honest 
fcUow  did  so  last  sessions,  and  was  admitted  to 
condemned  men  on  the  moniincir  wherein  they 
',  The  surgeon  communicated  his  business, 
fell  into  discourse  with  a  little  fellow,  who 
Mfnsed  twelve  shillinffs,  and  insisted  upon  fifteen 
fsr  his  body.  The  fellow  who  killed  the  officer 
r  Kewgi 
as  will    . 

n,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has  bc^n  half 
all  his  life,  ana  is  now  half  dead  with  fear, 
aannot  answer  your  purfMse.  I  have  ever  lived 
high  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not 
plBed  in  imprisonment;  you  see  my  crest  swells 
la  your  knife;  and  after  Jack  Cateh  has  done,  upon 
Bij  honor  you  will  find  nie  as  sound  as  ever  a  bul- 
lock in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty 
Aillings  I  am  your  man."  Says  the  surgeon, 
"Dooe,  there  is  a  guinea."  This  witty  rogue  took 
tke  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  hod  it  in  nis  fist, 
I,  "  Bite;  I  am  to  be  hanged  in  chains." — T. 


af  Kewffate,'  very  forwardly ,  and  like  a  man  who 
'^ing  to  deal,  told  him,  "Look  you.  Mr. 


Vo.  505.]    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9, 1712. 

Kon  hahoo  ilpnt<|up  naui-i  MarFiim  autcurcm, 
Nod  TUraiKM  aru.xpi'vji.  non  de  rirn)  nrtrokiftom 
Non  Inlarnn  coa}«r.tort!(i,  non  InterpnitM  iwmuiuiA, 
Sou  enim  «unt  U,  aut  vcientia,  aut  arte  divinJ, 
fled  «uper8titIof»i  Tatm,  impudontuM^ue  harioll, 
Aut  Imrrtn*,  aut  In-tani,  aut  quibuM  egeiitaii  impcrat: 
Qui  iinl  quHhitnii  caum  ftrtiii  «ui^>itant  nententtai: 
Qal  albi  Krailtam  non  mpiunt,  alter!  monntrant  Tlam : 
Quibui  dlvitiai*  polliiTontur.  al>  iudrechmam  petunt: 
1^  divitlis  dt>ilui»iit  drachmaiu,  nxldaut  cartcra. 

BNifira. 
Aairan  and  KoothitnyorM,  a^itrolofrcim 
IMvlnem,  and  int(in>i^^iv  "f  dreanui, 
I  ne'er  cddmuU,  and  huartily  despi'ie : 
Tain  thiHr  pn-tcn.^u  t^i  inure  timn  human  skill : 
fbr  piin.  iinnirinnrr  ych«'mrn  thrv  draw  ; 
Wand'ren  tlirnLxclToH.  thoy  ^uito  annther's  ftep«: 
Ami  for  pif>r  •<ix|)i'niv  pr«>ini<ii'  <'(iuntl<>i«ii  wealth. 
Let  thrm,  if  thry  itxjuvt  (i>  bit  lta>lii>Ted, 
Dodurt  tilt!  .''ixj;<Mi'*t'.  aiitl  U«>U"vr  th"  rost. 

Tbosb  wild  have  iiifiintained  tlint  men  would  be 
man  miserable  than  In'OstK,  were  their  hopes  con- 
ftnod  to  thia  life  only,  ninon&^  other  coiiNiuerations 
take  Dotke  that  tlic  latter  are  only  ulHicted  with 


the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former 
are  very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  is 
passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear 
of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  so  nat- 
ural to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it 
would  generally  be  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils  as  never 
happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which  had 
already  befallen  him.  To  this  wo  may  add,  that 
among  those  evils  which  befall  us,  there  are  many 
which  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pros- 
pect, than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity, 
and  to  know  what  accidento  may  happen  to  us 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  artiS 
and  inventions.  Some  found  their  prescience  on 
the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  "Others  on  the  features  of 
his  face;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has 
impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own 
hand-writing :  some  read  men's  fortunes  in  the 
stars,  as  others  have  searched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  beaste,  or  the  flighte  of  birds.  Men  of 
the  best  sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with 
these  groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity, 
upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  na- 
ture. Oan  anything  be  more  surprising  than  to 
consider  Cicero,*  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at 
the  bur  and  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  at  the  same  time  outohined  all  the 
philosophers  of  autic[uity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retiremente,  as  busying  nimself  in  the  college  of 
augurs,  and  observing  with  a  religious  attention 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  several 
grains  of  com  which  were  thrown  to  them  ? 

Notwithstanding^  these  follies  are  pretty  well 
worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  ana  learned  in 
the  present  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
persons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  num- 
berless arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which 
are  too  trifling  to  enumerate;  and  infinite  observa- 
tions of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which 
are  regarded  by  them  as  portento  and  prodigies. 
In  short,  everything  propnesies  to  the  supersti* 
tious  man;  there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece 
of  iron,  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards, 
gipseys,  and  cunning  men,  are  dispersed  through 
all  the  counties  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers, 
who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of 
several  well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that 
by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  spec- 
ulation, that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it 
is  the  chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out  pop- 
ular errors,  I  must  endeavor  to  expose  tlie  loIIy 
and  supcnttition  of  those  personH,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  Htress 
upon  things  of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  ana  chim- 
erical a  nature.  This  I  cannot  do  luoVe  effectually 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a 
quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  tlie  hab- 
itation of  some  prophetic  Philomath :  it  having 
been  usual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people 
as  have  \mt  their  wits,  to  resort  to  that  place  either 
for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction  : 

"Mb.  Spectatoe,  Moorficlds,  Oct  4. 1712. 

"  Having  long  considered  whether  tliere  be  any 

♦TW^  rensure  of  Clrcro  «o«»m«  to  ho  unfimndcd:  for  it  Iff 
«rM  of  Mm  that  he  wondered  how  one  augur  coukl  in««t 
anothar  wUbout  »«"g»»»"g  In  hli  face. 
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wdl  intermeddle,  bat  gives  fireqnent  occasions  for 
thoae  little  absences,  which,  whatever  seeming 
tmeaainess  they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best 
pnaervatives  oi  love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
thav  hare  nothing  in  them  which  can  deserve  eu- 
tiruj  to  engross  3ie  whole  man,  that  they  heartily 
dnpiae  one,  who,  to  use  their  own  expressions,  is 
llwayt  hanging  at  their  apron  strings. 

IdBtitia  is  pretty,  modest,  tender,  and  has  sense 
flBOnrii;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is  in  a  post  of 
■OHM Imsinesa,  and  has  a  general  taste  in  most  parts 
of  polite  learning.  LaBtitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has 
Ihe  pleftsure  to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
Mmely  said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus  since 
Us  marriage,  is  more  nj  in  his  dress  than  ever, 
and  in  all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  Lstitia 
m  to  any  other  lady.  I  have  seen  him  give  her 
Wr  fen,  when  it  has  dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry 
of  a  lover.  When  the^  take  the  air  together, 
BlMtuo  16  continually  improving  her  thoughts, 
lad  with  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar 
to  him, giving  her  an  insight  into  things  she  had  no 
BOtiom  of  before.  Lstitia  is  transported  at  having 
world  thus  opening  to  her,  and  hangs  upon 
i  that  gives  her  such  agreeable  informations, 
has  carried  this  point  still  further,  as  he 
her  daily  not  only  fond  of  him,  but  infi- 
Bitfll^  more  satisfied  with  herself.  Erastus  finds 
•  JMtaess  or  beauty  in  whatever  she  says  or  ob- 
im  that  LiBtitia  nersclf  was  not  aware  of ;  and 
hj  his  assistance  she  has  discovered  a  hundred 
good  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  herself, 
which  she  never  before  once  dreamed  of.  Erastus, 
vith  the  most  artful  complaisance  in  the  world, 
bj  MTCfal  remote  hints,  finds  the  means  to  make 
hor  my  or  propose  almost  whatever  he  has  a  mind 
to»  which  he  always  receives  as  her  own  discovery 
■ml  gives  her  all  the  reputation  of  it. 

Brastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  car- 
Tied  Letitia  with  him  the  other  da^r  to  see  a  col- 
laetaon  of  pictures.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy 
oooi^.  As  we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long 
gallery  before  dinner,  "  I  have  lately  laid  out  some 
■MTiey  in  paintings,"  says  Erastus;  "I  bought 
that  Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon  liotitia's  jua{^- 
■■Dt;  it  cost  me  threescore  guineas,  and  I  was  this 
■Bominff  offered  a  hundred  for  it."  I  turned  to- 
vmrd  £oBtitia,  and  saw  her  checks  glow  with 
pkaaure,  while  at  the  same  time  she  cast  a  look 
upon  Erastus,  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  I 
over  beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry;  she  was  taken 
vith  his  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot;  she  has 
the  mortification  to  see  Tom  despincd  by  all  the 
worthy  part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to 
do  after  dinner,  but  to  determine  whether  he  will 

Kre  his  nails  at  St.  James',  White's,  or  his  own 
use.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they 
were  married  which  she  might  not  have  heard  as 
well  from  her  own  woman.  He  however  takes 
mat  care  to  keep  upthu  Raucy  ill-natured  autliDr- 
itj  of  a  husband.  Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to 
assert,  Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an  oath 
by  way  of  preface,  and,'"  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you 
you  talk  inoftt  confoundedly'  Hilly."  Flavilla  had 
a  heart  naturally  as  well  diKpo8c>d  for  all  the  ten- 
derness of  love  ns  that  of  I^jetitia:  but  sm  love 
seldom  continues  lon;;^  after  cstet>m,  it  is  difficult 
to  detennino,  at  present,  whether  the  unliappy 
Flavilla  hat**s  or  at'spiHes  the  person  niOHt  whom 
■he  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life  with. — X. 


No.  507.]  Saturday,  October  ii,  ma. 

Dofbndit  numeraii,  juiictaB(iti«  ombone  phalangM. 

JL'v.Sat.iL46. 

PreKXT'd  tram  itlume  by  numben  on  our  side. 

There  is  somethinfip  ver^  sublime,  though  very 
fanciful,  in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  that  "truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his 
shadow."  According  to  this  definition,  mere  ia 
nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature  as  error  and 
falsehood.  The  Platonists  had  so  just  a  notion 
of  the  Almighty's  aversion  to  everything  which 
is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon  truth 
as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to  qualify  a  hu- 
man soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state. 
For  this  reason,  as  they  recommended  moral  duties 
to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  bo 
they  prescribed  several  contemplations  and  sci- 
ences  to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus,  Plato 
has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathar- 
tics or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most 
proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to  give 
It  a  relish  of  truth;  which  is  the  natural  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in 
proper  colors  the  heinousness  of  the  offense.  I 
shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of  this 
crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  to;  I 
mean  the  abominable  practice  of  party-lying.  This 
vice  is  so  very  predominant  amon£[  us  at  present, 
that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  principles  wno  does 
not  propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  The  cof- 
fee-houses are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is 
choked  with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon 
them.  Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  infected  with 
them,  that  a  party -lie  is  grown  as  fashionable  an 
entertainment  as  a  lively  catch  or  merry  stoiy. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  na- 
tion would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of 
discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  this  detestable  practice; 
the  very  appearances  of  truth  are  so  little  regarded, 
that  lies  are  at  present  discharged  in  the  air,  and 
begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a  party 
stpry  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a 
whig  or  a  tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately 
conclude  they  are  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
honest  gentleman  designs  to  recommed  his  zeal, 
without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man  it 
looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives 
credit  to  the  relations  of  party-writers;  nay,  his 
own  friends  tihake  their  heads  at  him,  and  consider 
him  in  no  other  li^ht  than  as  an  officious  tool,  or 
a  well  meaning  idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in  some 
extraordinary  emerfrency,  it  ^nerally  did  execu- 
tion, and  was  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  faction 
that  made  use  of  it;  but  at  present  evei^'  man  is 
upon  his  guard;  the  artifice  has  been  too  often 
ri^peated  to  take  effect. 

I  have  friHjuently  wondered  to  see  men  of  pro- 
bity, who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  tJieir 
own  particular  advantage,  give  so  readily  into  a 
lie  wnen  it  is  become  tiie  voice  of  their  faction, 
notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it 
,  as  such,  lluw  iM  it  possible  fur  those  who  are 
\  men  of  honor  in  their  persons,  thus  to  bi'come  no- 
torious liars  in  their  party  ¥  If  we  look  into  the 
bottom  of  thin  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three 
reai»oii8  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  the 
insufficiency  of  the^e  reasons  to  justify  so  criminal 
a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a  lie,  and  con8e<]uently  the  punishment, 
may  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worn 
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out,  bT  tho  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it. ,  therefore  shall  gire  them  to  the  public  in  the  vordi  J 
Tlutugh  the  weight  of  a  falM.'h(M)d  would  be  too  ^  with  which  my  correspondents,  who  buffer  under  1 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  groWH  light  in  their  ima^- ,  the  hardships  mentioned  in  iheu,  describe  them:  ^ 
inatiuii  when  it  ia  shart^  among  many.    But  in  i  ,  ep.^.-«B 

this  case  a  man  very  nmch  deceives  himself;  guilt,  |     **•  o^KTAXoa, 

when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  so  prop-  "In  former  ages  all  pretensions  to  dominicm 
erly  divided  as  mulli plied.  Kvery  one  is  criminal  have  been  supported  and  subiuitted  to,  either  upon 
in  proportion  to  the  offense  which  he  commits, not  i  account  of  inncritance,  conquest,  or  election;  ud 
to  the  number  of  th<»!ii*who  are  his  companions  in  all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upon  themaaj 
it.  Both  the  crime  and  oenally  lie  as  heavy  upon  sovereignty  over  their  fellow -creature*  .upon  uj 
cvcryindividualof  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  I  other  account,  have  been  always  called  lyraoti, 
Would  upon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  i  not  so  much  because  they  were  guilty  of  any  |w- 
with  him  in  the  offense.  In  a  word,  the  division  I  ticular  barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to 
of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter;  though  it  may  be,  such  a  superiority  waa  in  itM  nature  tyraonicaL 
separated  into  infinite  portions,  ever^  portion  bhall ,  But  there  is  another  sort  of  potentates,  who  au^ 
have  the  whnlc  essence  of  matUT  in  it,  and  consist  •  with  greater  propriety  be  called  tyrants  thaa  thoie 
of  as  many  ()artA  as  the  whole  did  before  it  was !  last  ineutionMl,  both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  d»> 
divided.  minion  over  those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  u 

But  in  the  sitroud  place,  though  multitudes,  who '  they  support  it  by  acts  of  notable  oppre«6ioo  ud 
Join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themsielvvM  from  the!  injustice;  and  these  are  the  rulers  in  all  clubs  tad 
guilt,  thev  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scan- 1  mei'tings.  In  other  governments,  the  puDiihDato 
dal  of  a  fie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated,'  of  some  have  been  alleviated  by  the  rewizdi  of 
when  diffused  among  several  thoutands;  as  a  drop  |  others;  but  what  makes  the  reign  of  these  poles* 
of  the  bhu'kest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  tates  so  particularly  grievous  Ih,  that  thejtn  ei* 
when  mizid  and  C(»nfused  in  a  considerable  body  j  c^uisite  in  punishing  their  subjects  at  the  mm 
of  wau-r;  the  blot  is  Htill  in  it.  but  is  not  able  to  .  tmic  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  rewiid  then, 
discover  itsi>lf.  This  is  certainly  a  very  (rn.>ut  mo- j  That  the  reader  may  the  better  conipreluAd  lb 
live  to  several  party  offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  nature  of  these  monaxchs,  as  well  as  t&  miienUi 
not  as  they  ar^'  prt^judicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  1  shall  an 
their  reputatiuu.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weak-  ■  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company  I  am  fula 
ness  uf  ihi»  reas-on.  whicli  palliates  ^uilt  without  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny  I  thill  ciQ 
removing  it.  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  .  Dionysius;  as  also  of  the  seeds  that  sprung  apv 
it  declares  himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypo- .  this  odd  sort  of  empire. 

crite.  prefers  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  its  realitv, !  "Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  oectmy 
and  is  determincu  in  his  conduct  neither  by  tne,  some  one  of  the  company  should  take  ituposUa 
dictates  uf  hi&  own  conscience,  the  sui^'stions  of  I  to  get  all  things  in  such  order  and  rtadincss  a 
true  honor,  nor  the  principles  of  religion.  i  may  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  felicity 

The  third  and  la^t  ^r^at  motive  fur  men's  join- 1  of  the  convention;  such  as  Lastening  the  fire,  ^ 
inff  ill  a  (>upular  falM>hiH>d,  ur.  as  I  have  hitherto,  ting  a  sufficient  number  of  candles,  tastiug  Ik 
called  it  a  party-lie.  notwithstanding  they  are  con-  j  wine  with  a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  nipper, 
▼inced  of  it  as  M'.ch.  i*  tht>  doing  gvKMl  to  a  cause !  and  being  brisk  for  the  dispatch  ot  it.  Kjiot, 
which  t-ven-  (Kirty  n.ay  U'  <-.:pp«.>M.d  to  look  upon  i  then,  that  Dionynius  went  through  these  ci&KS 
as  the  inuM  nieritorioi:^.  Tht  uK!k>undnessof  this,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  ejcpress  a  satisfactioB 
principle  h:L<  U-en  iH>  of^tn  txp«.k»<d.  and  is  Ml  uni-  rather  in  serving  tlie  public  than  in  gntifr> 
Tersally  ackiio«Iid<;\-vl.  thui  a  ma:*  mu»:  be  an  ing  any  particular  inclination  of  his  own.  We 
utter  siran^T  to  the  prirciplis  (-::htr  of  natural ,  thought  him  a  person  of  an  exquisite  pslste,  ud 
relicioii  or  Chri>tiaxji:y.  who  >urr«r^  h-:::?«lf  to  be  .  therefore  by  consent  beseeched  him  tobealwaytocr 
giiiOed  by  it.  If  a  man  mich:  p'^  r..o:e  :he  sup-  provcditor;  which  post,  after  he  had  handsomely 
p«tsi-d  gtHKl  of  his  couuin'  bv  :he  b'.ackis:  calum-  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  accept.  At 
nies  .iiid  fal:^-ho«*ds.  our  nation  uK^;;:.\:s  zuore  in  first,  he  made  no  otlier  use  of  his  power  ihtn  in 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Chr:>:.;i:;  w^irld.  recommending  such  and  such  things  to  the  con- 
Whon  roin|vy  wa!«  doired  not  to  tail  lu  u  ;«.n)|H>t  pany,  ever  allowing  these  |>oints  to  l)e  disputable: 
that  \koi:ld  hai.ird  his  life.  "It  i»  uoct-Nsary  for  insomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  deoaie  fijr 
me."  o^ivA  he.  "  to  sail.  bi:t  it  is  not  necessary  for  partridce,  when  liis  majesty  has  given  intimaiioo 
me  to  Uw."  Y.\Kr\  in;iii  sliould  say  to  hiiiiself.  of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the  same  tine 
viih  the  sime  s}Mri:.  "It  is  my  duty  to  spi>ak  has  cheerfully  submitted,  and  devoured  hit  part- 
luith.  iho»ij;li  it  is  not  my  d;iiy  to  be  in  an  i«fhce."  ridge  with  most  gracious  resignation.  This  »tb- 
O  III  ft'  ihi' t':rilii!s  h:is  car:  iid*  this  imiiii  so  hik'h  mission  on  his  side  naturally  produced  the  like 
im  tit  ilirltiv  he  vouid  not  tell  a  lie.  though  Tie  on  our>:  of  which  he  in  a  little  time  made  i^uch 
\i  •  >  •  ^liii-  M  ^aih  hi  a\en  l>y  ;t.  Ho^\  evt  r  exirava-  barbarous  advantage,  a*  in  all  tliose  matters,  wbick 
Ij  o-r  ^1.1  h  i\  |iiiiie»ia'iiou  may  iipjii'ar,  everv  one  Ix'fore  seemed  indifferent  to  him,  to  i^sue  uul  Ci?- 
\«  .;:  .M  II  ili.ii  :\  111,111  m.-iv  sa\.'vei\  ii  iiMinablv.  he  tain  edicts  as  uncontrollable  and  unalterable  as  th« 
w.  ■  ;.i  n..i  i.;i  :i  In  .  It  lit-  mIti-  siliv  li.  L;aiii*hell  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  bv  lures 
\.\  .1  oi  il  Mill  li:i\r  a  niiiiil  ti)  softtn  the  expres-  outrageous,  peevish,  forward,  and  jovial.  He 
fc  ,  .  il.  1  II.  «  .<i.l.)  iii.i  till  a  lie  to  i;ain  anv  lein-  thinks  it  our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proTcd* 
y,,-  1  «  .  .1  I  \  II.  «  h.  II  he  .-houKl  Mill  ihefiazurd  ilor,  that  in  return  all  converf^ation  ib  to  be  lu'jtT- 
,,  •  ..  .,  .  .  1i  i...<i,  tliaii  i!  was  |io>>ible  lor  hiui  rupted  or  promoted  by  liiti  iiieli  nation  for  or  aL'aiLtf 
»,   ,..  .  O.       ihe  present  humor  of  the  company.     \l'e  fwi. a* 

present,  in  the  utmost  extremity,  tile  iiisukciv  \i 
y     ..,         \(,'  M»  \  \    « >i   1 1  iliMM.M.  1710.        *'ff»fi';  however,  1.  U-ini,'  naturally  warm,  vtnlurwl 

"  *,     .'"         to  oitpose  him  in  a  dispute  a)x>ut  a  haunch  if 
.    .,...,    .....11 „..,/  veiiist.n.     1  wasalto»,a•therf^.rriMiM^n||f.bulDloDJ^• 

«      >    \ii     III  Mill. r.  ■>.       sius  ditrlared  himself  lor  boiling  with  so  djUi*^ 

t  II  •  II.!*,  uiiii  <  \-    piowesh  and  resolution,  that    the   ei-uk  tkeUi:li*.  <• 

'•' 1- i.-n- fii-r.    iieces>ary  to  consult  his  own   safeiv.  ratliL-r  (hi> 

y' I  M  hai    1   have    the  luxun*  of  my  pro]>osiiion.      \('iih  the  ^aiuf 

..   .-.    .  '«  lation;   authority  t*-"     '      ^>ders  what  wt*  bLaJl  cat  siui 
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drink,  he  also  commands  us  where  to  do  it;  and 
we  change  our  laverDs  according  as  he  suspects  any 
treasoDaole  practices  in  the  setuing  the  bill  by  the 
matter,  or  sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of 
■ttendance  by  the  waiters.  Another  reason  for 
changing  the  seat  of  empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
nride  he  takes  in  the  promulgation  of  our  slavery, 
ttioa^h  we  pay  our  club  for  our  entertainmentR, 
«fen  in  these  palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When 
lie  has  a-  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us  are 
eommanded  out  by  way  of  life-guard,  and  wo 
march  under  as  wreai  restrictions  as  they  do.  If 
we  meet  a  neighboring  king,  we  give  or  keep  the 
war,  according  as  we  are  outnumbered  or  not; 
ana  if  the  train  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather 
tiian  ffive  battle,  the  superiority  is  soon  adjusted 
by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

"Now  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out 
off  all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a 
vapatatiou  as  either  of  the  Brutuses  got  from  their 
endeavors  to  extirpate  tyranny  from  amon^  the 
Romans.  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
•gainst  the  usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  show  my 
resding  as  well  as  my  merciful  disposition,  shall 
allow  him  until  the  ides  of  Marcn  to  dethrone 
lumaelf.  If  he  seems  to  affect  empire  until  that 
time,  and  does  not  gradually  reccue  from  the  in- 
ennions  he  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he  shall 
find  a  dinner  dressed  which  he  has  no  hand  in, 
and  shall  bo  treated  with  an  order,  magnificence 
and  luxury,  as  shall  break  his  proud  heart;  at  the 
■une  time  that  he  shall  be  convinced  in  his  stom- 
ach he  was  unfit  for  his  post,  and  a  more  mild 
and  skillful  prince  receive  Uie  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  be  set  up  in  his  room;  but,  as 
Hilton  says, 


-TbeM  thoughts 


WuW  eoaDMl  muft  matare.    Pesoe  is  deipair'd, 
▲nd  who  can  think  suhmiarion  ?    War,  then,  war, 
Open  or  undentood,  must  be  molred. 

I  am.  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant." 

'  Ma.  Spbctatob, 

"  I  am  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in 
«fae  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
Aether's,  and  come  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or 
two  with  his  daughters.  I  nave  been  entertained 
with  the  utmost  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  malce  my 
itay  easy  and  agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family; 
bat  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  1  am, 
whose  behavior  has  given  me  great  uneasiness. 
When  I  first  arrived  iiere,  he  used  me  with  the 
QtmrMft  complaisance;  but,  for^iooth,  that  was  not 
with  regard  to  my  sex;  and  since  he  has  no  de- 
signs upon  me,  he  does  not  know  why  he  Khould 
distinguish  me  from  a  man  in  things  indifferent. 
He  is,  you  must  know,  one  of  those  familiar  cox- 
combs, who  have  observed  some  well-bred  men 
with  a  good  grace  converse  with  women,  and  say 
no  &iw  things,  but  yet  tn^at  them  with  that  surt 
of  respect  which  flows  from  the  heart  and  the  un- 
derstanding, but  is  exerted  in  no  professions  or 
eomplinuMits.  Thiit  puppy,  to  iniit-atc  this  excel- 
lence, or  avoid  the  contrarv  fault  of  being  trouble- 
some in  coinplaisance,  tn^es  upon  him  to  try  his 
talent  upon  nie,  insomucli  that  lie  qontradicts  me 
upon  all  occasions,  and  one  day  he  told  nic  I  Hod. 
ir  I  had  i^tuck  him  witli  mv  bodkin,  and  behaved 
myself  like  a  man,  since  hu  will  not  tn*at  me  as  a 
woman,  I  had,  I  think,  KiTvod  him  ri<^ht.  I  wit«h. 
Sir,  you  would  please  to  give  liiin  Kome  maxims 
of  behavi«>r  in  tnesc  points,  and  n'Holve  mo  if  all 
maidft  are  not  in  point  of  conversation  to  be  treated 
hf  all  bachelors  as  their  iuii>tri'sscs?  If  not  so, 
they  not  to  be  used  as  gently  as  their  sisters  ? 


Is  it  sufferable  that  the  fop  of  whom  I  complain 
should  say  that  he  would  rather  have  such-a-one 
without  a  gproat,  than  me  with  the  Indies  ?  What 
right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositions  of  thin^ 
not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare  his  will  to  the  dis- 
like of  one  that  has  never  offended  him  ?  I  assure 
you  these  are  things  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  your  thoughts  upon 
them.  1  am,  though  a  woman  justly  offenaed, 
ready  to  forgive  all  tnis,  because  I  nave  no  remedy 
but  leaving  very  a^pieeable  company  sooner  than  1 
desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his 
offense,  that  he  is  inflicting  banisnment  upon  me. 
Your  printing  this  letter  may  perhaps  bo  an  ad- 
monition to  reform  him;  as  soon  as  it  appears  I 
will  write  my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in 
his  way:  the  making  which  just  reprimand,  I 
hope  yon  will  put  in  tno  power  of, 

"  Sir,  your  constant  Reader, 
T.  "  and  humble  Servant." 
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Hominia  frngi  at  temperantia  functus  offldom. 

Tbl  Heaut.  act  liL  so.  8. 

INsdiari^lpC  the  part  of  a  good  eoooomist 

The  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter 
shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper,  Uiough  uiere  is 
nothing  in  it  which  immediately  regards  the  polite 
or  the  learned  world;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon 
reflection  every  man  will  find  there  is  a  remote 
influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  prosperity 
or  decay  ot  the  trading  part  of  mankind.  My 
present  correspondent,  I  oelieve,  was  never  in 
print  before;  out  what  he  sir^s  well  deserves  a 

general  attention,  though  delivered  in  his  own 
omely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial  sim- 
plicity; which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  mors 
estates,  than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention 
to  Virgil,  Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any 
of  the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citisen 
would  hold  to  be  indeed  ingenious,  but  unprofita- 
ble writers.    But  to  the  letter: 

"  Ma.  William  SpaoiAToa. 

**  Sot,  Broad-street,  Oct.  10, 1713. 

**  I  accuse  you  of  many  discourses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mone;^,  which  you  have  heretofore  prom- 
ised the  pubnc,  but  have  not  discharged  yourself 
thereof.  But,  forasmuch  as  you  seem^  to  depend 
upon  advice  from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point, 
have  sat  down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that 
subject.  But,  before  I  enter  thereupon,  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to  you,  that  the 
thriving  frugal  man  shows  it  in  every  part  of  his 
expense,  dress,  servants,  and  house;  and  I  must 
in  the  first  place,  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator, 
that  in  these  particulars  there  is  at  this  time, 
throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  lamentable 
change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  I 
just  now  sai<l,  the  man  of  thrift  shows  regularity 

'  in  everything;  hut  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that 

'  I  take  notice  of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  ^oing 
to  do,  for  an  instance  that  this  city  is  declinmj^  if 

'  their  ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  so  much  offense, 
is  tin.'  neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  I  mean  the 
edifice  so  called,  and  the  walks  appertaining  there- 
unto.    The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well 

!  deserves  to  be  so  called,  as  well  to  express  that 
our  monarch's  highest  glory  and  advantage  con- 
sists in  being  the  patron  of  trade,  as  that  it  is 
commodious  tor  business,  and  an  instance  of  the 

I  grandeur  both  of  prince  and  people.    But,  alas  I 
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at  preHcui  it  hardly  Meeiub  tu  be  svt  apart  fur  auy 
aucL  uao  or  purpuw.  Inbtead  of  the  asiteDiblj  uf 
honorable  uierclianu,  HubsUuLial  tradeAUieu,  aud 
kuowiiig  luabtcnt  uf  bhip8:  lk«;  mumpers,  the  halt, 
the  blind,  aud  the  lame;  your  veuuers  of  trash, 
applet,  plums;  yuur  ragaxuutfiiis,  rake»hame8»  and 
wucheii;  have  lo^ttli'd  the  i^reater  uuniber  of  the 
foruicr  out  of  tLat  place.  ThuH.  it  in,  especially 
on  the  eveniug  chaugi^;  so  that  what  with  the  diu 
of  iquallingH,  oaths,  and  cries  of  begean»,  luen  of 
the  grt^atest  coitscqueuce  iu  our  city  absent  them- 
■elves  from  tlie  place.  This  particular,  by  the 
way,  is  of  evil  coiiseauence,  for  if  the  'Change  be 
no  place  for  men  of  tne  highest  credit  to  frequent, 
it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  fur  those  of  less  abilities 
to  absent.  1  remember  the  time  when  rascally 
Company  were  kept  out,  aud  the  unlucky  lioys 
with  toys  aud  balls  were  whipped  away  by  tne 
beadle.  1  have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but 
then  it  has  been  oiUy  to  chase  ihc  lads  from  chuck, 
that  t)ie  beadle  might  seize  their  copper. 

"I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  wal- 
nut-trade is  carried  on  by  old  wumcn  within  the 
walks,  which  makes  the  place  impassable  by  rea- 
son of  sliells  aud  trash.  The  benclies  around  arc 
BO  filthy,  that  no  one  can  sit  down,  yet  the  beadles 
and  omcers  have  the  impudence  at  Christmas  to 
ask  for  their  box,  though  tiiey  deserve  the  strapado. 
I  do  not  think  it  impertinent  to  have  mentioned 
this,  because  it  speaks  a  neglect  iu  the  domestic 
care  of  the  city;  and  the  domestic  is  the  truest 
picture  of  a  man  ererywhcre  else. 

"Bat  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  business  of 
money  and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper 
tot  this,  speaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate, 
plain,  good  understanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of 
his  way,  but  so  behaving  himself  at  home,  that 
business  may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner, 
that  valujU)le  citicen,  has  left  behind  him  a  most 
excellent  rule,  aud  couched  it  in  very  few  words, 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He  would  say, 
'Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you.  * 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  genius 
could  add  steadiness  to  his  vivacities,  or  substi- 
tute blower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the  method- 
ical part  of  his  atfairs,  such  a  one  would  outstrip 
the  rest  of  the  world:  but  business  and  trade  ure 
not  to  be  luauatfed  by  the  same  heads  which  write 
poetiy,  and  midce  plans  for  tlie  conduct  (»f  life  in 
genend.  So,  though  we  arc  at  this  day  U'liuldeu 
lo  the  late  witty  and  inventive  Duke  o?  Bucking- 
ham for  the  whole  trade  and  manufacture  of  gloss, 
Jet  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were 
is  grace  yet  living,  they  would  not  nit  her  deal 
with  my  diligent  friend  aud  neighbor,  Mr.  Gum- 
ley,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered 
on  such  a  day.  than  he  would  with  that  illus- 
triouft  mechanic  above-mentioned. 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ricli;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  may 
be,  in  some  measure,  because  you  despise,  or  at 
least  you  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up 
your  chief  attention;  which  the  trader  must  do, 
or  lose  his  credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honor, 
reputation,  fame,  or  i^lory,  is  to  otlier  sort  of  men. 

"I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itself, 
until  I  see  liow  you  appr(»ve  of  these*  my  maxims 
in  general;  but  I  think  a  speculation  u]>i)n  'lUcOny 
a  little  makes  a  mickle,  a  penny  .^aved  is  a  penny 
got,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  thul 
makes  the  old  wife  trot,'  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  world;  and,  if  you  treated  them  with  know- 
ledge, would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for  it  would 
make  demands  for  your  paper  among  those  who 


have  no  notion  of  it  at  pipsent.  But  of  thi 
matters  more  hereafter.  If  you  did  this,  as  i 
excel  many  writers  of  the  present  age  for  poL 
uess,  so  you  would  outgo  the  author  of  tos  t 
strops  of  razors  for  use. 

"1  shall  conclude  this  discoune  with  an 
planation  of  a  proverb,  which  bj  vulfsr  eiK 
takeu  and  used  when  a  man  is  redocsa  to  sn 
tremity,  whereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  i 
use  it  when  you  would  say  there  is  plenty, 
you  must  make  such  a  choice  as  ooi  to  1 
another  who  is  to  come  after  you. 

"Mr.  Tobias  Uobson,  from  whom  we  have 
expression,  was  a  veiy  honorable  man,  for  I  s 
ever  call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honei 
Mr.  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier;  and,  beii 
man  of  great  abilities  and  inveiition,  and  one 
saw  where  there  might  good  tHrofit  arise,  tho 
the  duller  men  overlooked  it,  tiiis  ingenioni  i 
was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out  hick 
horses.  He  liyed  in  Cambrid^;  and,  obser 
that  the  scholars  rid  hard,  his  manner  wt 
keep  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots,  faru 
and  whips,  to  furnish  the  gentleman  at  onc6,i 
out  going  from  college  to  college  to  borrov 
they  have  done  since  the  death  of  this  woi 
man.  1  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  I 
good  cattle  always  ready  and  fit  for  travd 
but,  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led 
the  stable,  where  there  was  great  choice;  ba 
obliffed  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  i 
to  tne  stable-door;  so  that  eyeir  customer 
alike  well  served  according  to  nis  chance, 
every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  iostioe;  1 
whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  wiiat  o«^ 
be  your  election  was  forced  upon  you,  to 
'  Hobson 's  choice.'  This  memorable  man  sU 
drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he  used 
Uishops^te-strcet,  with  a  hundred -pomid 
under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  apon 
sold  bag: 

The  flrultftil  mother  of  a  hundzcd  more. 


same  success. 


it 


T. 


I  am.  Sir,  your  loving  Friend, 
Hezeklah  Their 


t« 
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*  Alderman  Thomu,  %  mflnst,  mids  this  om  off  tts 
fa  hk  ihup  in  PstomoiUs-Baw. 


\oque.  pnetvrquMU  qunn  ipse  amor  mokwtiw 
llHbet  alidaM;  et  ilias  quas  habvt,  rvrte  Un*. 

Tnt.  Euii.  act  L  K 

If  you  are  wiw,  add  ni>t  to  the  troubles  whkh  atlcw 
lin!«i*ion  of  loro.  and  bear  patiently  thoae  which  axe  i 
arable  frum  it. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hach  thro 

'  Gcrrard-streot.  when    my  eye  was   immedia 

'  catchcd  with  the  prettiest  object  imaginable- 

j  face  of  a  very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and  i 

,  teen,  fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash, 

made  part  of  tlic  landscape.     It  scorned  adn 

i  bly  done,  and,  uoon  throwing  myself  eagerl; 

of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laus^bed,  and  1^ 

:  from  the  window.     This  atuiablc   figure  d 

I  upon  me;  and  1  was  considering  the  vanity  ol 

girl,  and  her  plea.sant  coquetry  m  acting  a  pi< 

I  until  she  was  taken  notice  of,  and  raised  tb< 

I  miration  of  her  beholders.      This  little  cin 

stance  made  me  run  into  reflections   upon 

force  of  b*»«'-**'  — '^  the  wonderful  influence 

iiMBals  wr  9  other  part  of  the  spe 
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Onr  hearts  are  leised  with  their  enchantments,  and 
there  are  few  of  ua,  but  brutal  men,  who  by  that 
hardness  lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist 
their  insinuations,  though  never  so  much  against 
otir  interest  and  opinion.  It  is  common  wim  wo- 
men to  destroy  the  good  effects  a  man's  following 
his  own  way  and  inclination  might  have  upon  his 
honor  and  fortune,  by  interposing  their  power  over 
him  in  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence  him, 
but  to  his  loss  and  disparagement.  I  do  not  know 
theroforc  a  task  so  difficult  in  human  life,  as  to  be 
proof  asainst  the  importunities  of  a  woman  a  man 
fores.  There  is  certainly  no  armor  acainst  tears, 
Bollen  looks,  or  at  best  constrained  rainiliaritics. 
in  her  whom  you  usually  meet  with  tranR]>ort  and 
ahcri^.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  let- 
ter (of  a  venr  ingenious  correspondent  of  mine) 
upon  this  suDJect.  That  author,  who  had  lived  in 
courts,  camps,  traveled  through  many  countries, 
and  seen  many  men  under  several  climates,  and  of 
••  rarions  complexions,  speaks  of  our  impot4>ncc 
to  resist  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  severe  terms. 
His  words  are  as  follow : 

"What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
faMtrnments  did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptcst  to  work  his  mischief  by  ?  Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman;  so  as  by  Adam's 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to 
the  express  commandment  of  the  livingr  Ood, 
mankind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  sorrow  and  death;  the  woman  being 
given  to  man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but 
not  for  a  counselor.  It  is  also  to  1>c  noted  by 
vhom  the  woman  was  tempted  :  even  by  the  most 
ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  l>ea5ts,  into  whom  the 
devil  entered  and  pcr^iaded.  Secondlv :  What 
was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience?  pTven  a  de- 
sire to  know  what  was  most  unfitting  her  know- 
ledge; an  affection  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  all  the  posterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly :  What 
was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions? Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved 
all  men  since  to  the  like  consent:  namely,  an  nn- 
wfllingni'SB  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest 
she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow.  But 
if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  Otni's  chosen  servant,  and  him- 
self a  man  endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom, 
did  Iwth  of  them  disolwy  their  Creator  by  the  pcr- 
aoasion,  and  for  the  love  they  bare  lo  a  woman,  it 
18  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men 
in  succeeding  aijes  have  been  allured  to  so  many 
inconvenient  anil  wicke<l  practices  by  the  persua- 
sions of  their  wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings, 
who  cover  over  and  shadow  many  malicious  pur- 
poses with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulate 
sorrow  and  unquietness." 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  arc  nowhere 
BO  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skillful  wri- 
ters for  the  stage.  The  scene  l)etwecn  Fulvia  and 
Carina,  in  the  K4.^cond  act  of  Johnson's  Catiline, 
is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over 
her  gallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affections: 
and  as  a  man.  of  all  places"  in  the  world,  wishes 
to  make  a  good  figure  with  his  mistress,  upon  her 
upbraiding  him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to 
•nterprises  which  he  cannot  rcvt'ol  but  with  the 
haxara  of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far, 
with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry, 
and  desire  to  know  more  of  it  out  of  her  overflow- 
in^  fondness  to  him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life 
is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by 
tb»  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to 
dstennine  what  is  proper  to  be  done;  but  to  avoid 
aU  sspostnlation  with  her  before  he  executes  what 
ha  haa  isaolyed.    Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us 


upon  a  treaty ;  and  one  must  consider  how  sense- 
less a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks 
and  gestures  are  more  prevalent  with  you,  than 
your  reason  and  arguments  can  be  with  her.  It  is 
a  most  miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  yon 
disapprove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  that  you  nad  not  fortitude  to  support  yon 
in  asserting  it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  con- 
quer his  own  unreasonable  wishes  and  desires; 
but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another 
to  gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, let  him  give  them  all  the  conveniences  of  lifiB 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them;  but 
let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their  ex- 
orbitant desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In 
this  case  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to 
soften  a  man's  heart,  and  raise  nis  passion  above 
his  understanding.  But  in  aU  concessions  of  this 
kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  the  present 
he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  beloved.  If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her 
slave;  if  from  the  former,  her  friend.  We  laugh 
it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to  women 
with  that  seriousness  which  so  important  a  circum- 
stance deserves.  Why  was  courage  given  man, 
if  his  wife's  fears  are  to  frustrate  it  ?  When  this 
is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  lon^r  her  guardian 
and  protector,  as  you  were  designed  by  nature; 
but,  in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have 
disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfortunes 
into  which  they  will  lead  you  Doth,  and  you  are 
to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  reproached 
by  herself  for  that  very  complaisance  to  her.  It 
is  indeed  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves 
we  can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her 
who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  ache,  be  the  an- 
c^ish  never  so  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what  must 
be  suffered  ana  passed  tnrough,  if  you  think  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  or  bo  conscious  to  yourself 
that  you  are  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  argument, 
that  "you  do  not  love  me  if  you  deny  me  this," 
which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual 
success  will  oblige  the  unhappy  man  who  gives 
way  to  it  to  resign  the  cause  even  of  his  country 
ana  his  honor. — T. 


No.  511.]     THURSDAY,  OCTOBEE  16, 1719. 

Qnii  non  inyeniat  tnrba  quod  smsivt  in  llUf 

Ovus  Art.  Am.  i.  176. 

Who  oould  ftO  to  find,' 

In  such  a  crowd  a  mlBtreai  to  his  mind? 

"DxakSpbc., 

"  Finding  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend 
to  continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with 
thee,  on  those  dear  confounded  creatures,  women. 
Thou  knowest  all  the  little  learning  I  am  master 
of  is  upon  that  subject;  I  never  looked  in  a  book 
but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  mot  with  two 
pure  stories  for  a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will 
please  mightily,  if  they  pass  throug||h  thy  hands. 
The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chanse  in  an  English 
book,  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dap- 
perwit's  window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning. 
It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  man- 
ner among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in  the 
kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women 
were  annually  exposed  to  safe.  The  men  who 
wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  themselves. 
Every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  which  she  fetched  laid  aside  for 
the  public  use,  to  be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear 
by-and-by.  By  Uiis  means,  the  richest  people 
had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  colled  out  the 
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moHt  oxtraortliDary  beauties.  As  noon  as  the  fair  I  plan.  I  would  suppoae  aU  the  unmarried  voma 
wQSi  thus  pirki'd.  the  refuse  va.s  to  Im*  distributed  m  London  and  Westminster  brought  to  market  ia 
amoii^  thr  poor,  and  among  thoftc  who  could  |  sacks,  with  their  respectire  prices  on  each  tack, 
not  |^>  ti>  the  price  of  a  bi^auty.  Several  of  these  The  first  sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  tn 
married  the  aKreeables,  without  paying  a  farthin|f  |  thousand  pounds.  Upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  fiod 
for  tiicm,  unfpHs  somebody  chanced  to  think  it  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  an  agnt- 
worth  hin  tthile  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  ca!H.'the  |  able  countenance.  The  purchaser,  upon  hearing 
befit  bidder  was  always  iho  purcliaser.     But  now  '  her  good  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  cheer' 

Sou  must  know,  Sjiec'.,  it  hap|NMuil  in  Persia,  as  it  fully.  The  second  I  would  open  should  be  afifi 
(M>s  ill  uur  own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  '  hundred  pound  sack.  The  lady  in  it,  lo  our  sai* 
Qgly  women  as  bi'.iuties  or  a}^i-e.i>>les;  ho  that  by  prise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a  toast,  ^wb 
coii'^tiueiice,  after  the  m:i:;i?«t rates  h:ul  put  off  a  are  wondering  how  she  camo  to  be  set  at  so  Iowa 
great  many,  there  wns  tctill  a  ^nrut  many  that  stuck  ^  price,  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been  valued  at 
upiMi  their  hands.  In  order  theri'fortr  tu  clear  tlic  ;  ten  thou^nd  pounds,  but  that  the  public  had  made 
market,  the  money  which  the  lH'auti<>H  had  Aold  for  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  1  voold 
wns  dJMMtsed  of  anionic:  the  ui^ly:  ko  that  a  poor  afterward  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  discmt 
man,  who  could  not  affi»rd  to  'have  a  l)eauty  for  \  women,  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market;  and 
his  wife,  wao  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  perhaps  discover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  Uh 
the  greatest  |K)rtion  IxMiig  always  given  to  the  aether  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  huiiared  poaadi a 
most  deformed.  To  thiM  the  author  aildrt,  that  head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be  vil* 
every  poor  man  wa<  forced  to  live  kindly  with  ucd  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  » 
his  wile,  or,  in  ca<^.*  he  repi'iited  of  his  bargain,  off  the  better  of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wooliw 
to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  '  like  .such  a  vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it;  becaoM^ 
sale.  ;  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  ia  H 

"What  1  would  recoininend  to  thce(»n  thisocca-  ;  Wliatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  prithee  do  Bot 
sion  is,  to  estaMish  such  an  iiniiginar\'  fair  in  On'at  j  make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  ai 
Britain;  thou  couldst  make  it  very  pleasant  by  .thou  didst  for  my  lost.  The  women  love  a^ 
match ini;  women  uf  quality  with  cobblers  and  car*  I  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  railleriM 
men,  or  describing  titl<><  and  garters  leading  off  '  of  one  who  is  their  known  admirer.  1  amalwaji 
in  great  cerrmonv  Hhopk(>ererK'  and  farmers* .  bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 
dauirhtors.     Thou^i,  to  tell  tnee  the  truth.  I  am'  "Thine, 

confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  luvo  of  money        O.  "  HomTCOHB." 

prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it  did  in  Persia,  { 

we  should  find  that  some  of  our  greHU.*st  men  ,  — -^— 

would  chno*«4>  out  the  portions,  and  rival  one  ano-  | 

ther  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity;  and  that,  \       N"©.  519.]    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17, 1711 
on  the  contnirv,  the  toa.sts  and   belles  would  be  j  ,  ^         ^  ,  ^    ^         .* 

bou^rht  up  bv  'extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and  I  I^ctorem  delectuido,  ^^^^''j^;^^^^^  ^ 

spendthrifts.-  Thou  couldst  make  very  pretty  re-  '  Mixing  together  pnrfJt  «kI  delight, 

flections  uixin  this  ucciLsion  in  honor  of  the  ler-  .  .  . 

sian  politicians,  who  took  cart»,  by  such  marriatrcs,  TnEaK  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  ao  modi 
to  U-aulify  the  uppi-r  part  of  the  species,  and  to  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
make  the  ifrt-atest  jxTsons  in  the  government  the  ijives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  uuderataod* 
most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy  judi-  mg,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We 
cioiis  ]>en.  '  ■  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  cenrare, 

••  1  have  another  story  lo  tell  thee,  which  I  like-  and  the  zeal  which  any  one  showH  for  our  goodoi 
wise  Hiet  witli  in  a  book.  It  hei'ins  the  general  of  such  an  occasion  as  a  piece  of  pr\«umptiun  or  im* 
the  Tartars,  after  havinj;  laid  siej^*  to  a  strong  pertinence.  The  tnitii  of  it  is,  the  per«un  who 
town  in  (Miina.  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set  pn?tends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exer- 
to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  fmind  in  it.  Ac-  '  cise  a  supi?riority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  oUmt 
cordimrly  he  put.  each  of  them  into  n  sack,  and,  rcas<»n  for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  him- 
after  having  thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  I  self,  he  thinks  us  defective  either  in  our  condcct 
the  woman  who  was  inclosed,  markiHl  the  J>rice  '  or  our  uiiderstanding.  For  these  reasons,  there  ii 
that  was  demanded  for  her  uptm  the  sack.  There  I  nothing  so  difiicult  as  the  art  of  making  advioe 
was  a  treat  cimtluence  of  chapmen,  that  n.'sorted  agreeable;  and  indexed  all  the  writers,  both  ancieiit 
from  evi'ry  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  and  modem,  have  distinguished  themselves  amoitf 
they  wereto  di>  •  unsi'/ht  uiisit»u.'  The  IxMik  men- '  one  another,  according  to  the  perfectioD  at  whiea 
tions  a  merchant  in  particular,  wh<»  <»hserved  one  they  have  arrived  in  tiiis  art.  How  many  devices 
of  the  packs  to  be  mark(>d  pretty  hi>;h,  bargained  '  have  iK'cn  made  use  of.  to  render  this  bitter  portion 
for  it,  and  carried  it  (»ff  with  liim  to  his  hoU!?e.  palatable!  »Some  convey  their  instructions  teas 
As  he  was  restin<^  with  it  uiumi  a  halfway  bridge,  in  the  lK*st  chosen  words,  others  in  the  most  bar- 
he  was  n>Kolved  to  take  a  survey  of  his  purchase;  j  monious  numbers;  some  in  poiuta  of  wit,  and 
upon  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  i  others  in  short  proverbs. 

her  head  out  of  it;  at  whicli  the  adveiitunir  was  !  But.  among  all  the  different  ways  of  mring 
in  so  great  a  rage,  that  h(>  wa.«i  going  to  shoot  her  '  counsel,  I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleaiei 
out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however,  begged  ,'  the  most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shape 
him  first  of   all  to  hear  her  factory,  by  which  he  >  it  appears.     If  we  consider  this  way  of  instrac^ 


learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  mandarin,  I  ing  or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  otJiers,  becaose 
who  would  infallibly  make  the  fortune  of  his  bro-  j  it  is  the  least  shockin|r,  and  the  least  subject  to 
ther -in -law  as  soon  as  he  should  know  to  who.se  I  those  exceptions  which  1  have  before  mentioned, 
lot  she  fell.    Upon  which  the  merchant  a^ain  tied  •      This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  &i^ 
her  up  in  his  sack,  and  carrieii  her  to  his  house, '  place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable,  we  are 


rherc  she  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  procured 
him  ajl  the  riches  from  her  brother  that  she  had 
promfsetl  him. 

^  "  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second 


time,  I  could  mike  a  tolerable  yLalon  upon  this  I  imperceptibly;  we  aze  taught   bj  sarpriae,  aid 


made  to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We  pemae 
the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  consider 
the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions  thaa 
his  instructions.      The  moral  insinuates  itsdf 
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become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In  short,  by  this  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  yillafes 

nethod,  a  man  is  so  far  overreached  as  to  think  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  for 

be  is  directing  himself,  while  he  is  following  the  ward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

dictates  of  another,  and  consequently  is  not'  sen-  To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridicu- 

■ible  of  that  which  is  the  most  unpleasingcircum-  lous  piece  of  natural  mafi^ic,  which  was  taught  by 

■tence  in  advice.  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Democritus,  namely: 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  that  if  the  olood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  men- 

we  shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  tioned,  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a 

g eased,  as  when  she  exerts  herself  in  an^  action  seipent  of  such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever 

at  eives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  did  eat  it  should  .be  skilled  in  the  language  of 

■bilities.    This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the  birds,  and  understand  everything  they  said  to  one 

soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  another.      Whether  the  dervise  above-mentioned 

IU>le;  for,  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  might  ndt  have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave 

comes  in  for  half  of  the  performance;  everything  to  the  determination  of  the  learned. — 0. 
appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own;  he  is 

Imsied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  — 
circumstances,  and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader 

mud  a  composer.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  No  513.]    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18, 1713. 

on  such  occasions  when  the  mind  is  thus  pleased  .^        .        , 

with  itself,  and  amused  with  iU  own  discoveries,  j^,„Jgy^  v™^°^Si> 

th^it  IS  highly  delighted  with  the  wnting  which  y^^^  .u  th.  god  <,».  mdilDg  .n  her  «ml^I».ti«r. 
is  the  occasion  of  it.    For  this  reason  the  Absalom 

and  Achitophel*  was  one  of  the  most  popular  The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  ex- 
poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  cellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
IB  indeed  very  fine;  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  more  than  once  as  one  of  that  society,  who  assists 
vould  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a  plan  me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  thought  iu  sick- 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  t^cm,  ana  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  rea- 
own  talents.  son  I  give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day: 


This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inof-    «  g,|^ 
fensive,  that,  if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we       ^^mY    •  j-        -x.         i_.  i^  i.      t        , 
find  the  wise  men  of  old  very  often  chose  to  give  .^*»«  indisposition  which  has  long  hun^  upon 


counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  ™«. "  *'  ^^l  8^"^^  ^  /"^h  a  head  that  it  must 
which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  9"»«*y  ™*««  *"  «.°d  9;  ™e  or  of  itself.  Tou  may 
pretty  instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,    {?""i?!*^*'.  ^*^**  ^**^°  ^""   ^^  ^^If  ^**  ?**«  ®* 


Cd  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation,  ?^*®  ^  ^."^^^  "P  «^^^™^  thought! 

ind  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.     The  '»«' ^'»»9*>  *>^T«  ™i«e  mat  impressions  on  my 

risier  to  this  great  sulten  (whether  a  humorist  or  ?*"^  ?"""»  *  ^^"^  °^^'  sickness,  they  mi^ht  not 

an  enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  ^,f"  »mproP«r  entertainment  for  that  occasion. 

bave  learned  of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  .    ,,^™^."Kj**i  ^'*®.  reflections  which  usually  rise 

langaage  of  birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that  *"     f-  "** .     °'  a  sir.k  man,  who  has  time  and  in- 

MiaTd  open  his  mouth  but  the  visier  knew  what  it  c"na<^»on  ^o  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is 

P'ss  he  said.    As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  "one  more  natural  than  Uiat  of  his  going  to  appear 

nnperor,  in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  "J*®**  ^°**  unbodied  before  Him  who  made  him. 

sonple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  ^V®°  .*  ™*"  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital 

p-all  out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.    "  1  would  fain  Hn>on  »«  dissolved,  he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Be- 

know."  says  the  sultan,  "  what  those  two  owls  are  *"?  ^.'^T-  ^^  "*V^  contemplates  at  a  distance,  and 

laying  to  one  another;  listen  to  their  discourse,  ^"V  '"  ,'*»*  T^"***'  ^^'^  f^^  "P^™  philosophi- 

and  give  me  an  account  of  it."    The  visier  ap-  calFy,  when,  by  so;ne  faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall 

pnMched  the  tree,  pretending  to  be  very  attentive  apP^^end  the  Divine  Being,  and  be  more  sensible 

Eo  the  two  owls.    Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan,  ^J  ^^^  pw«ence  than  we  are  now  of  the  presence 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "1  have  heard  part  of  their  con-  J'  "*y  ^?J~'  ^r^'^  "^«  ^7®  beholds,  a  man  must 

rersaUon,  but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is."    The  T  ^^*\^\  carelessness  and  stupidity  who  is  not 

BQltan  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer,  Planned  at  such  a  thought.    Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  , 

bat  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  everything  excellent  treatise  upon  Death,  has  represented,  m 

the  owhi  had  said.    "  You  must  know,  then,"  said  7^*7  "^^^"g  ""^  lively  colors,  the  state  of  the  soul 

fhe  visier,  "  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  I"  i^  first  separation  from  the  bodv,  with  regard 

Ibe  other  a  daughter,  between  whom  they  are  now  ^  ^J'  invisible  world  which  everywhere  surrounds 

apon  a  treaty  of  marriage.    The  father  of  the  son  IT.'  though  we  are  not  able  to  discover  it  through 

Mid  to  the  iather  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  y»>8  grosser  wprid  of  inatter,  which  is  accommo- 

•  Brother,  1  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  f^^  ^?  ®"^  ^^^  *"  "*"  "^«-    H»»  ^^^ds  are  as 

will  settle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  '*'"<'^**' 

for  her  portion.^     To  which  the  father  of   the  "'That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world. 


eiens  over  us,    which  intercepts  the  sigl 

we  shall  never  want  ruined  villages.'  '^  other  worid  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as 

The  story  says  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with    we  may  imagine;  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a 

great  remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third  heav- 


•  A  nenorable  Milro  wrlttvn  by  Drjrden  agmfaut  the  fkelSoii  ens,  where  he  displays  his  gloiy  to  those  blessed 

wMeh,  by  I^  8lMjl«ibttry;i  Indtement,  wt  the  Dak*  of  spiriU  which  encompass  his  throne;  but  as  soon 

Moamooih  si  their  head.    Of  this  poem,  in  whldi  penonal  -i  -^  -.j-^  _„»   .r  .uUp  hmWt^    va  atpn  intn  tliA 

ntlraiisRplM  tothe  ramwrt  of  public  prindplet,  the  mO*  •f.^*  Step  out  ol  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the 

■olankthAtlttoMuTnottohaTebMneqiuMLImtby  <*»^  world,  which  is   not  so  properly  another 

— oelPs  tsrfsL  world  (for  there  is  the  same  heaven  and  earth  stilly 
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-  "  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 
■Ijuds  of  B<iotia,  vhere  at  the  end  oi  the  horizon 
Z  sa^r  the  mountain  Parnassus  rising  before  me. 
Hie  prospect  was  of  so  large  an  extent,  that  I  had 
jong  wandered  about  to  find  a  path  which  should 
directly  lead  roe  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance a  grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had 
nothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my 
■ight,  immediately  determined  me  to  go  thither. 
Wlken  I  arrived  at  it.  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a 
^reat  number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often 
widened   into  beautiful  opeuin^fs,  as  circles  or 
OTalt,  let  round  with  yews,  ana  cypresses,  with 
■iehes,  grottoes,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  sides, 
encompassed  with  ivy.    There  was  no  sound  to 
be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a 
geaUe  breexe  |)a8sing  over  the  leaves  of  Oie  forest; 
ererything  beside  was  buried  in  a  profound  silence. 
I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement 
of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before  that  hour, 
wae  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  myself.    1  in- 
dolccd  the  humor,  and  suffered  myself  to  wander 
wilSout  choice  or  design.    At  length,  at  the  end 
of  a  range  of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a 
heak  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their 
fat    I  adored  them  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
the  place,  and  stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view 
of  each  of  them.    The  middlemost,  whose  name 
vas  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other, 
And  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly  taken  up 
with  her  own  thoughts,  than  anyways  grieved  or 
displeased.    The  only  companions  which  she  ad- 
Bitted   into  that   retirement  were,  the    goddess 
Silence,  who  sat  on  her  ri^ht  hand  with  her  finger 
OB  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation, 
*ith  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.    BcTbre  her 
hy  a  celestial  globe,  with  several  schemes  of  math- 
^atical    theorems.      She  prevented  my  speech 
%ith   the  greatest  affability  in  the  world.    '  Fear 
Hot/   said  she, '  I  know  your  request  before  you 
^eak  it;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the 
(naea;  the  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this  place, 
ud  no  one  is  so  often  employed  in  conducting 
leisoiia  thither  as  myself.'    When  she  had  thus 
poken,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  I  immediately 
Oaced  myself  under  her  direction  ;  but  while  I 
tannrd  through  the  grove  I  could  not  help  inquir- 
o{g  of  her  who  were  the  porftons  admitted   into 
hat    sweet  retirement.      'Surely,'  said  I   'there 
an    nothine  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous 
boughts;  the  whole  wood  seems  designed  for  the 
Boeption  and  reward  of  such  persons  as  have 
pent  their  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
onacience,  and  the  commands  of  the  gods.'   '  You 
oaagine  right,'  said  she :   '  assure  yourself  this 
iilace  was  at  first  designed  for  no  other :  such  it 
ontinucd  to  bo  in  the  rei^i  of  Satuni,  when  none 
•ntered  here  but  holy  pru^stK,  deliverers  of  their 
iOQDtry  from  oppression  and  tyranny,  who  re- 
xiaed  themselves  here  after  their  labors,  and  those 
vbom  the  study  and  love  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for 
liTine  conversation.      But  now  it  is  become  no 
«aa  dangerous  than  it  was  before  desirable :  vies 
aaa  learned  so  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps 
in  Jiither  under  its  disguise.    See  there  :  just  be- 
Ebre  you.  Revenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  tne  robe 
af  tfonor.     Observe  not  far  frum  him  Ambition 
■landing  alone;  if  you  ask  him  his  name,  he  will 
tell  yoa  il  is  Emulation,  or  Glory.  But  the  most  fre- 

a oent  intruder  wo  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now 
le  deity  to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove  was  en- 
tireW  <Mvoted.  Virtuous  Love,  with  Hymen  and 
the  Graces  attending  him,  once  reigned  over  this 
happj  place;  a  whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on 
hinit  and  no  dishonorable  thought  durst  presume 
for  admittance.  But  now,  bow  is  the  whole  pros- 
ptct  ebMogedt  Mnd  how  aeldom  renewed  by  some 
S9 


few  who  dare  despise  sordid  wealth,  and  imagine 
themselves  fit  companions  for  so  charming  a  di- 
vinity.' 

"  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  we 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wood, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the 
foot  of  tne  mountain.  Here  I  kept  closer  to  my 
guide,  being  solicited  by  sever^  phantoms,  who 
assured  me  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to 
the"  mountain  of  the  Muses.  Among  the  rest.  Van- 
ity was  extremely  importunate,  having  deluded 
infinite  numbers,  whom  I  saw  wandering  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  1  turned  away  from  this  despic- 
able troop  with  disdain;  and,  addressing  myself 
to  inv  guide,  told  her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I 
should  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the  ascent,  so  I 
despaired  of  having  strenfftn  enough  to  attain  the 
])liun  on  the  top.  But,  oeing  iufonned  by  her 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upon  the  sides, 
and  tliat  if  I  aid  not  proceed  onward,  I  should 
irrevocably  fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I  re- 
solved to  hazard  any  labor  and  hardship  in  the 
attempt :  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the  end  of 
my  enterprise. 

"  There  wore  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  dif- 
ferent ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
one  was  guarded  by  the  genius  which  presides 
over  tlie  moment  oi  our  births.  He  had  it  in 
charge  to  examine  the  several  pretensions  of  those 
who  desired  to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none 
excepting:  those  only  on  whom  Melpomene  had 
looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the  hour  of  their 
nativity.  The  other  way  was  guarded  by  dili- 
gence, to  whom  many  of  those  persons  applied 
who  had  met  with  a  denial  the  other  way  ;  out  he 
was  so  tedious  in  granting  their  request,  and  in- 
deed, after  admittance  the  way  was  so  very  intri- 
cate and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had  made 
some  progress,  chose  rather  to  return  back  than 
proceed,  and  very  few  persisted  so  long  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  end  they  proposed.  Beside  ihcue  two 
paths  which  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  tness 
two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one. 
This  carried  tliose  happy  few,  whose  good  for- 
tune it  was  to  find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of 
Apollo.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  even 
now  have  had  tlie  resolution  to  have  demanded 
entrance  at  either  of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a 
peasant-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous  and 
lovely  train  of  youth  of  both  sexes)  insist  upon 
entrance  for  all  whom  he  led  up.  He  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  country-clown  who  is  painted  in  the 
map  for  leading  prince  Eugene  over  the  Alps.  He 
hacl  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand;  and  produ- 
cing several,  which  he  said  were  given  to  him  by 
hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would  allow  as 
passes;  among  which,  methought  I  saw  some  of 
my  own  writing;  the  whole  assembly  was  admit- 
ted, and  g^vc  by  their  presence  a  new  l)eauty  and 
pleasure  to  these  happy  mansions.  I  found  the 
man  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served 
as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  pas- 
sengers, who,  by  their  own  merit,  or  inHtructions 
he  procured  for  them,  had  virtue  enough  to  travel 
that  way.  I  looked  very  attentively  upon  this 
kind,  homely  benefactor ;  and,  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Spectator,  if  I  own  to  you  I  took  him  for  yourself. 
We  were  no  sooner  entered,  but  we  were  sprinkled 
tJiree  times  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  Aga- 
nippe, which  had  power  to  deliver  us  from  all 
harms,  but  only  envy,  which  reached  even  to  the 
end  of  our  journey.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
the  middle  pcoli,  wWti  ti^  wtvs  A  ^  >>wt  %M\<NRi>^ 
of  the  h\\\,  wYveTC  VYiwe  Vmxoft^vaM^i  ktowwA.  \» 
us  two  ftgoraa,  iiYi\^  eiJCwsoM^i  «tt«u^xK^  ^i^'^- 
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those  that  inhabited  it  The  name  of  the  nymph 
was  FancT,  the  daughter  of  Liberty^  the  most  oeau- 
tiful  or  m  the  noMntain  ajxpphs  ;  the  other  was 
Jadpnent,  the  oflapring  of  Time^  and  the  only 
€hila  he  acknowled^<cd  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who 
sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them'  was  their 
genuine  ofTHprin^:  his  name  was  Wit,  and  hi^  seat 
wai»  citmposed  of  the  works  of  the  most  r««l«'bratcd 
authors.  I  could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy, 
that  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were  the  next 
both  in  number  and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty 
to  take  a  full  prospect  of  that  delightful  region. 
I  was  inspired  witti  new  vigor  and  life,  and  saw 
everything  in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  view  than 
before :  I  breathed  a  purer  ether  m  a  sky  which  was 
a  continucKl  axure,  guded  with  perpetual  sunshine. 
The  two  summits  of  the  mountain  rose  on  each 
side,  and  formed  in  the  midst  a  most  delicious 
vale,  the  habitation  of  the  Muses,  and  of  such 
as  had  composed  works  worthy  of  immortality. 
Apollo  was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs  and  its 
shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at 
his  fc'Ct.  He  held  his  harp  in  his  hand,  while  the 
Muses  round  about  him  celebrated  with  hymns  his 
victory  over  the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes 
sang  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoe  and 
Daplinis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  seated 
the  next  to  them.  '  Behind  were  a  great  number 
of  others;  among  whom  I  was  surprised  to  see 
some  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  uncouthness  of  their  dress,  had 
lately  obtained  a  place  upon  the  mountain.  I 
saw  Pindar  walking  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to 
accost  him,  until  Cowley  joiiiixl  himself  to  him; 
but  growing  weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  him 
out  of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and  Anac- 
reon,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely  delighted. 

"  A  little  further  I  saw  another  ^oupof  figures: 
I  ma<le  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates 
dictating  to  Xenophoii,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato; 
but  most  of  all,  Mu.sa;us  had  the  greatest  audience 
about  him.  1  was  at  too  ^eat  a  distance  to  hear 
what  he  said,  or  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers; 

/^nlv        T        tlt<kl1l*nf      T         rta-VIT.       ▼\A>.<«<\1  foal       «Til»<«l1         ««tV.<«       1«a>J 
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"  I  AK  obliged  to  you  for  ] 
I  lately  sent  you  of  a  coquet 
sober  congregation  in  the  ctt] 
intelligence  ended  at  her  tak 
ding  the  driver  go  where  he 
leave  her  so,  but  dogged  he 
drove,  to  St.  Paul's  churchy  at 
a  stop  of  coaches,  attend!  ng  c 
of  the  cathedral.  This  gave 
to  hold  up  a  crown  to  her  c< 
me  the  signal  that  he  would  ! 

I  no  haste,  as  you   know  the 
favor  a  chase.    By  his  many 

'ving  affainst  other  coaches,  i 
tackle,  1  could  keep  up  with  1 
fine  lady  in  the  panlih  of  St.  J: 
when  I  first  saw  her  at  churcl 
win  hearts,  and  throw  them  i 
thing  but  the  triumph.  I  hav 
by  tracing  her  through  all  wit 
was  acquainted,  to  find  one 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to 
notice.  I  have  made  so  eood 
to  procure  from  that  intimat 

I  letters,  which  she  wrote  to  her 
This  epistle  of  her  own  may 
world  against  her  in  ordinarr 
did  those  who  shall  behola  \ 
letter  was  written  last  winter 
it  me;  and  I  doubt  not  but  ] 
soul  of  a  happy  self-loving  c 
the  admiration  she  can  meet 
none  of  it  in  love  to  her  admi 

"DiAa  JavNT. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  jou  are  1 
of  in  marriage  so  much  to  y 
rou  tell  me.  Tou  say  you  ar 
or  I  shall  laugh  at  your  apoc 
rou  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  to 
augh  at  any,  but  whom  mosl 
fine  fellows;  so  that  your  d 
hither  as  soon  as  his  horsea  ai 

nnrwtnr  in  f/xxen    nnrl  vnn  Ka  vj 
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The  oare  of  poaltrj  and  pigi 
ich;   bill  1  I  Bra  graU  eoemies  to  the  coontflDaDW;  Uie  Tucsiit 

—   „  ._, ,  .„  deeui  r  ur   look  of  k  fine  lady  if  oot  to  bn  preterved,  if  rile 

tbemielvca,  bate  and  Titifjr  all  lln.^i  admits  any^ng  to  take  up  her  tiioughta  but  bw 
,t  (w.  ih.i  ..  It  .ill    ir.  .n^ver  to  own  dear  pereou.    But  I  lotemipt  jou  loo  long 
~'  "iy   frooi  your  can»,  and  mjaelf  from  my  conqueata. 
''        "I  am,  Madam,  joar  moat  humble  Servant." 


can.  But  be  that  ae 
desire  of  knowing  mj  history: 
pretcnl  pleasures  IH  in  countiy-dancee;  mid 
edience  Ui  me,  as  well  as  tbe  pleasure  iif 
Iff  up  to  me  vith  a  good  grace,  ahowiug 
lelres  in  their  address  to  others  in  my  pres 
and  the  like  opportuuities,  ther  are  all  jiro- 
ta  that  way:  and  1  had  the  bappinesn  i.i 
the  other  niffht  where  we  made  six  couple, 
irerr  woman^  partner  a  jifofamed  loTer  of 
T'he  wildest  ima^nation  cannot  fomi  t<i 
n  any  occasion,  higher  delight  thso  I  ac 
'-e  myself  to  hare  been  in  all  that  avcn- 


^ 


loee  out  of  n, 

',  and  gave  them  partnen 


any 

self  airs  of  merit,  as 
1  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify 
ly  favoring  in  his  presence  the  most  insig- 
nt  creature  I  can  find.  At  this  ball  1  w»e 
ito  the  company  by  pi^tty  Mr,  Fanfly,  why, 
■"- '  -"■ -—i,  wellnhaped, 


B  the  most  obsequi      ,       -     -  , 

>man'B  man  in  town.    I,  at  first  e 

^  declared  him  ray  partner  if  he  danced  i 


"Oive  me  leave,  Mr,  Spectator,  to  add  her 
ftiend's  answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a  vwj 
discreet,  ingenious  woman," 

"  Ihua  G«nT, 

"1  take  your  raillery  in  very  good  part,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which  yon 
speak  of  your  own  gayeties.  But  ibis  is  but  a 
barren  superficial  pleasure;  for,  indeed,  Oatty,  w* 
are  made  for  man ;  and  in  serious  sadness  I  must 
tell  yoa,  whether  you  yourself  know  it  or  do,  all 
tbeae  gallantries  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  b«  • 
~ife  and  *  mother  as  fast  atpyou  can. 
"  1  atn.  Madam, 

T.  "  Yoor  moat  obedient  SerrauL" 
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xdared  him  ray  partner  if  he  < 
h  put  the  whole  aagembly  into 
ig  DO  terrors  from  such  a  rival.  But  we  nau 
sen  long  in  the  room  before  I  overheard  Ibe 
irtaus  gentlenuui  above-mentioned  say  witli 
lb.  ■  There  is  no  railleiT  in  the  thing,  situ' 
sly  loves  the  puppy.'  Hy  gentleman,  wlieii 
Te  dancing,  took  an  occasion  to  be  very  nufi 
I  oglings  upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  mid 
,  he  knew  of  all  women  I  loved  most  to  out- 


t  very  little  encouragement,  cut  capers  coa^ir, 
len  sink  with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  iiu- 
tile.  Wben  he  performed  this,  I  observnl 
eptleman  you  know  of  fall  into  the  smut; 
ud  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the  despj^iil 
r.  I  cannot  well  give  you,  who  are  so  gr,ivi' 
itry  lady,  llie  idea  of  the  Joy  we  have  when 
•  a  stubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  uf 

turning  fool  for  our  sakes;   but  this  hup 

to  our  friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendRii»> 
>ver  I  go  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play,  i>r 
uk.  This  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  us  women  of 
I,  who  have  the  eloquence  of  beauty,  an  rifv 
—  -.n  easy  mien,  one  which  cati  1h? 
-'--"■    for  I  must  tell  >uu, 

...._.  -  .  .- I'lm,  which  is  an  un- 

on  one.  (o  wit,  that  our  greatest  charnis  arc 
:  to  affectation.    It  is  to  that  our  anna  cnn 

BO  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and  the  run 
day  without  any  force  or  motion,  but  ji'-'l 
I  wrist.  It  is  to  affectation  we  owe  tlit 
re  attention  of  Deidamia 

nl   approbation   of  Dulciarasr*  at  a" 

■nd  the  lowly  aspect  of   Lanquicelss  at   ii 

)  t<dl  you  the  plain  tmtb,  1  know  no  pleasure 
L  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  faiW 
aioing  Uie  approbation  of  the  man  wboy^ 
I  I  bad  a  mind  to,    Tou  see  all  the  men  vhn 

a  figure  in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  Ibpy 
put  upou  the  raattor)  are  moved  by 


I  mean  by  a.        , 
eaaion  easily  af&eled;  for  I 
'enoy,  I  hold  i 


And  matnsJIv  bsqw 

Kallgknt  nlU  ud  I  .  _.  . 

Hie  qounl  *litdi  tolamib*  Unta  mnfi: 
■uh  tallitha  otbci^  (oda  HDHlea  atodi: 


Or  all  the  monstrona  pinsians  and  opintona 
which  have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none 
BO  wonderful  as  that  those  who  profess  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christians,  ahoutd  pursue  each 
with  rancor  and  hatred  for  differences  ii 


lample   ol 
t  atlwho 


of   their 


their  way  of   following   the   i 

Savior.    It  seems  so  natural  that  al  ^ 

the  stops  of  any  leader  should  form  themselvea 
after  his  manners,  that  it  is  impussibis  to  account 
for  effects  so  different  from  what  we  might  expect 
from  those  who  profess  themselves  fofloweis  of 
the  highest  pattern  of  meekness  and  charity,  but 
by  ascribing  such  elects  to  the  ambition  and  cor- 
ruption  of  Uioee  who  are  so  audacious,  with  soula 
full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the  God  of 
Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
has  animated  the  ordinary  people,  are  dreadful 
iuatancea  of  the  truth  of  this  observation;  and 
whoever  reads  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  the  cruelties  which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be 
aufBciently  convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorant* 
—ay  be  worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holiness, 
id  become  incendiaries,  and.  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  grace,  promote  evils  abborreDt  to 

tragedy,  tho  ^  nature. 

.  -.  .  —  ppjjj  sul^ect  and  ealastroriie,  which  deserve  m 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  Protestant  world,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  considered,  by  the  reverend  and 
learned  prelate  that  preaches  to  morrow  before 
many  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  perished 
on  that  lamentable  day.  io  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  worthy  tiia  own  great  virtue  and 

J  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  furiher,  but  onlj 
timnseribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  Ap  Christian 
Hera,  publiabwl  in  ITOl,  what  I  find  there  in 
honor  of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III,  who 
waenad  that  nation  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
m^ieatj,  of  glorioua  B^iorf, 
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and  the  most  Christian  kin^.  arc  considered  at'witli  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  nipuKi 

lhi«  concl'i^ion  of  that  treat im«  a«  heads  of  the  '  bnt  by  his  having  a  fal»e  one. 

Pri>t««iarit  and  Roman  Cathulic  world  in  the  fol-  "if  ambition  were   spirited  with    anl.  vkit 

low  in::  manner:  would  follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be  nd- 

"  iTiiTi'  were  not  ever,  befon^  the  entrance  of  Tcrted  into  an  arm j,  whose  swords  can  oiakerigk 

ihc  Chri-riaii  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  in  power,  and  solve  coniroTcr*v  in  belief*    kaH 

maintaiii**d  a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  if  men  should  be  stiff-necked  to  the  doctrine  of 

two  great  rivals  who  pii!s<)e«s  the  full  fame  of  the  that  visible  church,  let  them  be  conrentnl  wiiLu 

present  aire,  and  will  be  the  theme  and  examina-  oar  and  a  chain,  in  the  midst  uf  stripes  and  u- 

lion  of  tho  f']tur»*.     Thty  are  exactly  formed  by  guish,  to  contemplate  on  Him  whose  yoke  if  n^ 

natun*  fur  tho*e  ends  to 'which  Heaven  seems  to  and  whose  burden  is  light, 

have  s^nt  them  am<in};  us.     Bi>th  animated  with  a  "  With  a  tvranny  besun  on  his  own  RubJEdi, 

restlf*>h  dfsire  uf  glnrv.  b'st  pursue  it  bv  different  and  indignation  that  otners  draw  their  bn;aui  ifi- 

mean«,  and  with   difr'wnt   motives.     To  one  it  dependent  of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  k 

consist"*  in  an  extensive,  undisputed  empire  over  not  proceed  to  the  seizure  of  the  world?    And  'i 

his  «ubjeots.  t«  the  other  in  their  ratiunal  and  vol-  nothing  but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motiTeof 

untary  oU-dionce.     (Uw's  happine«s  is  founded  in  his  actions,  why  should   treaties   be  other  ihu 

their'waiit  of  power,  the  other's  in  their  want  of  mere  words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be 

desire  t<i  nppos**  him.     The  nm- enji»ys  the  summit  thing  but  a  halt  in  the  march  of  that  armv, 

of  forttiiii-  with  the  luxury  of  a  IVr^ian,  the  other   are  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  all 

with  the  mcdi'ratjoif  of  a'Spartan.    One  is  made  are  reduced  to  tne  necessity  of  hanging  their  lira 

to   oppri-^«,  the  other  to   n*lifve   the  oppressed,  on  his  wayward  will;  who  micht  supinely,  ladtt 

The  one  »<  satii-fifd  with  the  i>«>mp  and  osten-  leisure,  expiate  his  own  sins,  by  other  men's  irf- 

tation  'if  power  to  prrftT  and  d«-l)a'H'  his  inferiors;  ferings,  while  he  daily  meditates  new  slacglitf 

the  othiT  deli;:h!i'(l  only  with  the  cause  and  foun-  and  new  conquests? 

dation  <if  it  To  rheri«h  and  protect  them.     To  one  "For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with   tmhridkd 

then-fiirc  religion  is  hut  a  convenient  disguise,  to  power,  is  an  insatiate  idul,  not  to  be  appeased  wiA 

the  otlitT  a  vit^orous  motive  of  action.  myriads  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  bepnM 

"  For.  1%  ithout  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honor,  up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  proflrate  wnrid 

there  i«<  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after  into  an  opinion  that  he  is  something  more  tha 

the  Machiavi-lian  scheme,  hy  which  a  prince  must  human,  by  being  sometbine  less;  ana  alas!  vkii 

eviT  M**'!!!  to  havf  all  virtues,  >iut  really  to  be  is  there  t fiat  mortal  man  wiU  not  believe  of  bimdf 

master  of  none;  but  is  to  Ix*  liberal,  merciful,  and  when  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God? 

ju^r.  only  as  thev  ser\'e  his  interests;  while  with  He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  uoB- 

the  noble  art  of  fiypocrisy.  empire  would  be  to  be  nipresent  as  his.    But,  should  there  be  such  a  fee 

exteniii'<l.  and  new  conquests  be  made  by  new  of  mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sini  so  te 

devices,  by  which  ]>ronipr  address  his  creatures  provoked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left  utteriy  naked fii 

might  insT'nsibly  );ive  law  in  the  business  of  life,  iiis  fuiy?    Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no genia» 

by  leadin«r  mm  in  the  entertainment  of  it.  that  can  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  detdi,ar 

"  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass  our  defense?    Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  ew 

for  the  siiij<«tantial  thinii^s  they  are  only  to  express,  to  reign  by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  aoothff 

tin 're  would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country'  also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

but  to  adorn  a  conrt;  for  while  every  man's  vanity  '*  All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 

makes  him  U'lieve  hi iu««elf  capable  of  bt?coniing  our  prince  si«m   to  have  conspired  to  make  hia 

luxury.  i'nj«tynu-nts  are  a  readv  bait  for  sufferings,  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny;  for  his  mindktt 

and  tlie  hoiH's  of  prefenn4nt  invitations  to  scrvi-  beiMi  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  coBUnMd 

tude;  wliicli  slavery  would  Ik'  colored  with  all  the  struggle,  and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adrcr 

agreements,  as  they  call  it,  imaginable.     The  no-  sity  to  a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miccriei 

blest  arts  and  artists,  the  finest  ]H-ns  and  most  of  mankind,  which  he  was  l)om   to  redivii.   Ii 

elegant  minds,  ioinilv  employed  to  set  it  otT  with  '  just  scorn  of  the  trivial  ^lori(^s  and  light  osteotft- 

the  various  emrxfUisfmientH  of  sumptuous  enter-  t ions  of  power,  that  glorious  instrument  of  Pkovi- 

tainnients,   charming    assi^niblies,   and    |>olished  dence  moves,  like  that,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  likafi 
discourses,  and  tho>e  apostate  abilities  of  men, '  course,  independent  either  of  applause  or  calnmiv, 

the  adon>d  monarch  might  pn»fus<'ly  and  skill-  which  renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  vet  ins 

fullv  encoura;^*,  while  they  flatter  his  virtue,  and  moral,  a  philosophic,  and  heroic,  and  a  (fhriftia 

gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  he,  without  sense,  an  absolute  monarch;  who,  satisfied  vitk 

scorn  of  the  one,  or  l«>ve  of  the  other,  would  alter-  this  unchangeable,   just  and   ample  gloiy.  noA 

nately   and   occaxionaliy  use   both;   so   that  his  needs  turn  aU  his  n^gards  from  himself  to'tbeK^ 

bounty  should  snp])ort' him  in  his  rapines,  his  vice  of  others;  for  he  begins  his  enterpriaes  wHk 

mercy  in  his  omelties.  ■  his  own   share  in  the  success  of  them;  for  ii- 

"  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look  i  tegrity  bears  in  itself   its  reward,  nor  can  tkit 

tlian  ii  natunil,  to  suppose  such  must  \m  the  con-  ':  which  depends  not  on  event  ever  know  disappoint- 

sc<iuenfes  <if  a  prince's  having  no  other  pursuit  ment. 

than  that  of  his  own  gl<»rv;  for  if  we  consider  an  I      "With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  riorioo 

infant  lx>rn  into  the  world,  and  U'liolding  itself  :  captain,  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  tfaf 

the  mightiest,  thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  ad-  j  most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  hooss 


they 
were  but  what   they   professed   themselve.s — his  '  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  bot 
mere  creatures,  and  use  them  as  such,  by  pur- j  the  address  of   its  princes;    and.  if  that  vnrM 
chasing   with    their  lives  a  boundless    renown,  .  should  be  again  roused  from  the  ivpose  which  kis 


ivpose 
wnicn  ne.  lor  want  oi  a  more  ^uh\.  prospect, 'Drevaiiing  arms  nad  given  it,  why  should  we  in 
would  place  in  the  munV)eT  oi  \\\s  RVawft.  «iw<iW«Vfe  >jRaX  >Jt«!tv  \%  ^vl  Mmighty,  by  whose  infln- 
the  extent  of  his  territories*^  Suc\\  ui\Ao\A)UA\i  W^  VJwi  \«rr\\t  ^w^^S^ax  ^s^c^xVcssclf  ^ 
would  be  the  tragical  effoclaol  a  prince' %  \W\n^\^e«^^^^^»Mi^,\s«.l%s^>«jfcv^\jQ^ 
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tion  7 — and  that  there  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time  aight  to  aee  him  take  leare  of  his  poor  aerranU, 

great  incidents,  which  may  make  the  catastrophe  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  while  we  were 

of  a  prosperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.    As  we 

■oenes  oi  it  were  successful? — for  there  does  not  most  of  us  are  grown  gray -headed  in  our  dear 

want  a  skillful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  obserre  and  master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and  leffa- 

grasp  the  occasion.    A  prince,  who  from—  cies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  Die 

Pult  lUum,  at  Ingens  remaining  part  of  our  days.    He  has  bequeathed  ft 

GlorU." Too.  iBn.  iL  325.  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  has  not  yet  come 

Tro7  Is  no  man,  and  Ilium  wu  a  townw— Dannr.  to  my  knowledge;  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in 

X.  the  parish,  that  ne  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple 

.^_  to  tne  church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time 

ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley 

No.  517.]  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  23. 1712.  f5yf«^jj?^t^l^^^^   t  '^^^    ^  '^'         a  *^^*J^^*'5 

-*  '  '  tells  everybody  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and 

HaapietasI  beaprlaeafkleal Tnui.  JCn.  tL  878.  never  speaks  of  him  without  teare.     He  was  buried. 

Mirror  of  ancient  fUthl  according  to  his  own  directions,  among  the  family 

Undaunted  worth  1    InTlolable  truth I-D»T»Br.  ^f  ^e  Coverleys  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir 

Wk  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  ten* 
eiuby  which  veiT  sensibly  ulicted  every  one  of  us.  ants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum. 
I  question  not  out  my  readere  themselves  will  be  The  whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  witn  heavy 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men  in 
longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead  1  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Captain 
Heoeparted  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country.  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  possession 
after  a  few  weeks*  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate.  When 
has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  those  my  old  master  saw  him  a  little  before  his  death, 
parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of 
at  the  county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro-  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring  him 
noting  an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  sev- 
ht  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  era!  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he 
particular  comes  from  a  whig  justice  of  peace,  told  him  lie  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate. 
who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist  The  Captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though 
I  have  lettere  ooth  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  my  master  loved,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the 
with  many  particulara  to  the  honor  of  the  good  old  old  house-dos;,  that  you  know  my  poor  master  was 
■lan.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  boUer,  who  so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to 
look  so  much  care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on 
at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  en- 
mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  joyed  himseff  since;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It 
circumstances  the  othera  have  passed  over  in  silence,  was  the  melaucholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that 
I  ahall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  ever  happened  in  Worcestenhire.  This  being  all 
■By  alteration  or  diminution.  from, 

.gwy  a  " Honored  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  Servant, 

"HovoaED  Sia,  *^  ' 

.-«...,.  ij       ^    »  J  "Edwaed  Biscurr. 

"fijiowing  that  you  was  my  old  master  s  good 

friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sendine  you  the  melan-       "P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 

cboly  news  of  his  death,  which  nas  afflicted  the  he  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by 

whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 

loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives,  in  his  name." 

I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  wunty-       ^his  letter,  notwithstending  the  poor  butler's 

•eeeions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  ^^^^r  of  writing  it.  gave  us  iuch  aJTidea  of  our 
fJ^  Z't"'  '^°™*"'  !i"u  ^^'  f»^^"i^  children,     ^  ^,^  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 

tliat  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighborHig  genUe-  »  ^  „^^  ^  ^        i„  thVclub.    Sir  Andrew,  open- 

inan;   for  you  know    Sir,  my  ^ood  master  was  -      ^y^^  y^j^^  f^^^^  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acuTof 

always  the  poor  man  s  friend.    Uoon  his  (»ming  pa^rfiament.    There  was  in  particular  llie  Act  of 

home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was.  thai  he  (jniformity,  with  some  passi^  in  it  marked  by 

bad  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  gj,  ^    J^  ^^^  y^^^^  Sir^Audrew  found  \hi 

touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  ^      ^f^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^r  three  points  which  he  had 

curtom;  and  you  know  he  used  to  teke  great  de-  ^'^  ^ith  Sir  Ro«jr,  the  fast  time  he  appeared 

light  in  It.     Prom  that  time  forward  he  pw  worse  ^^  fi^^  ^,„i,     gj^  AnBrew,  who  would  havrbeen 

and  Wi»r8e,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  last.  „        ^  ^^^j^  ^„  incident  on  another  occasion,  at 

Indeed  we  were  once  m  great  hopes  of  his  rocov-  ^j,^  ^  .^  ^^  ^^  ^,j  ^^^,^  hand-writing  burst  into 

epr,  upon  a  kind  mensace  that  was  sent  him  from  teare,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.     Captain 

Uie  widow  lady  whom  lie  had  made  bve  to  the  g^         -^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^at  the  kni^  has  left  Hngt 

forty  last  veare  of  his  life ;  but  this  only  proved  a  ^„  j  Mourning  for  every  one  in  the  dub.-O. 
Ugrhtning  before  death.    He  has  bequeathed  to  this  °  ' 

iMiy,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace, 

ana  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  witli  jewels,  """"^ 

which  belonged  to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother.  He 
has  bequeathed  the  fine  whito  gelding  that  he  used  No.  518]  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  24, 1719. 

to  ride  a  hunting  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he  Miiwum  ert  aliorum  lucumbere  fkm*. 

tiboaght  he  would  be  kind  to  him;  and  has  left  you  >ie  ooll&pM  ruant  labductb  t«cu  oolumni*. 

all  his  books.    He  has.  moreover,  bequeathed  to  J"^-  S^t.  vliL  7«. 

fbe  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  Tli  poor  relyins  oa  ahoUmt**  &nM, 

aaade  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning  to  eveiy  man  *^ 

ia  the  parish  a  great  frieie  coat,  and  to  eveiy  wo-  .   This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  muii 

a  black  ri<ung-hood.    It  was  a  most  moving  make  the  present  enUitainment  like  a  treat  at  a 
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bouw-wnrminp.  out  of  mcIi  pmseDts  ai  have  been  the  rule*  of  that  art.  In  emirts  aad  eiti 
Kent  m.-  >»v  mv  ^ert*.  The  fir>»:  dish  which  I '  body  laya  a  constnunt  Tipon  hia  counteni 
lene  "l'  i'*  »  l^'"^»'  come  fresh  to  mj  hand.  '  endeavora  to  look  like  the  reit  of  the  v 

...  t  the  Touth  of  this  place,  hmriiig  boC  ti 

"Ha.>Pfc.rrAroa.  i  thenaeWea  by  coDvenaUon,  and  the  k 

"  It  i>.  wiih  inexpreiwible  Borrow  thai  I  hear  of ,  ^f  Uie  worid,  give  their  limbs  and  fm 
the  di-aih  uf  i$uod  bir  Bogvr,  and  do  heaitily  con- 1  f„jj  p]|^y 

dole  ^nh  viiu  upon  wi  nielaiicholy  an  occasion. ,  ••Aatou  have  conaidered  hainaii  nat 
I  think  Tou  uUKhl  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  i  ^^  lights,  you  must  be  eztzemely  well 
a  paper  which  brouarht  u«  w  ill  news,  aiid  lo  have  j  ^j,^  ,Jp„  ^  ^  y~  close  correspondenc 
had  it  Maiiiped  likewiHe  in  black.  It  is  expected  •  ^y^^  outward  and  the  inward  man;  that  i 
of  you  thai  you  should  write  hij  epitaph,  and  if  1 1^^^  dawning,  the  least  partnriency 
posnihle.  till  hi4  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy  ,  thought,  can  beatirring  in  tJoe  mind  of  i 
aitd  di  vt-riiiit;  a  nieiii»ier.  I  quertion  not  but  vou  ,  ^^  producing  a  suitaMe  iVToIution  in  hii 
will  rii«'ivu  many  rtrconiint-iidations  from  the  public  I  which  will  easily  discoTer  itaelf  to  an  at 
of  Huch  !*?i  will  app«^ar  candidates  for  that  post.       |  theory  of  the  ptix.    Hence  it  is  that  th 

"  Since  I  am  talking;  uf  death,  and  have  men-  i  worth  and  ment  of  a  son  of  Alma  Mat 
tioned  an  opiiaph.  1  mu«l  tell  vou.  Sir.  that  1  hare  ■■  nm^]y  calculated  from  the  east  of  hia  ^ 
made  diMnviry  of  a  churchyard  in  which  I  believe :  contour  of  his  person,  the  mechanism  oi 
yoa  niiu'ht  !»jKiid  an  afterumin  with  great  pleasure  I  (i,^  disposition  of  his  limbs,  the  man 
lo  yourhfh*  and  lo  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the ;  g^t  and  air,  with  a  number  of  ciicun 
church  of  Siebon-Heatn,  commonly  called  Step- •  ^y,j  ^^^^aence  and  information.  1 
ney.  Whether  or  no  ii  lie  thai  the  people  of  thai  tj^ners  in  this  art  often  make  use  of  a  g 
|»arish  have  a  particular  genius  for  an  epiUph.  or  |  ^y^  |o  ^ve  them  light  into  the  post 

«*»*'"»  ^'l»o  j;n<i«-  i  brains;  Uke  a 


that  there  l>e  t>oine  p(M*t  among 
lakes  that  work  l>y  the  great,  I 


. , handle  from  hia  nose  to  ji 

"^'^  !  sise  of  his  intellects:  and  interpret  the 


cannot  tell; 
there  arc  more  remarkable   inscriptions  in   that .  yigihiHty  and  pertness  of  one  year  ma  ai 
place  than  in  any  other  I  have  met  with;  and  I .  „„k  of  reprobation,  and  a  sign  the  v 
may  say.  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gen- 


saucy  a 


reproi 
member 


sig:n 
fears  neither  Ood 


nor 


m  w  ■  'c  oas«av  V    sa     ixi^  ijli  sj^  s      ■^^■■•v     AA^^avaa^a     ^'^^^m     aa^ri 

tlemau  in  England  better  read  in  tumbstoiiM  than  conformity  to  this  scheme,  a  contrseti 
nyself.mystudieshaving  lain  very  muchmchurch- 1  lumpish  downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate 
yards.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  send  vou  a  couple  of  i  hoth  hands  dangling  quiet  and  steady  i 
epiuphn,  for  a  itample  of  those  I  have  just  now  !  ^^\j  parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket  of 
mentioned.  They  are  written  in  a  different  man-  gaskins,  is  logic,  metaphysics,  and  nu 
ner;  the  first  being  in  a  diffused  and  luxuriant,  the  j  J^  perfection.  So  likewise  the  beUes 
second  iji  Uie  close  contracted  style.    The  first^has  j  typified  by  a  saunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  c 

I         J     ^.1  *u  A  .„   jj  ^^^  peruke  backwanl,  and    inserti 

hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  nej^lisent  sw 
other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Barcelo 
finger  and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the 
the  upper  lip,  and  a  noddle-case  loadei 
Til.  Again,  a  grave,  solemn,  stalkin 
heroic  poetry, ana  politics;  an  unequal  o 
for  the  ode.  and  the  modem  ballad;  an 
breast;  with  sn  sudacious  display  of  tl 
shirt,  is  construed  a  fatal  tendency  to  tl 
itary. 

"  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these 
I  know  whom  I  write  to.     It  you  can 
speculation  upon  them,  or  tarn  them 
vantage  of  the  persons  concerned  in  thei 
do  a  work  very  becoming  the  British 
and  oblige, 

"  Tour  very  humble  Serrant 

"Tom  : 


much  of  the  Himple  and  pathetic;  the  second  is 
something  light  but  nervous.     The  first  is  thus: 

H«re  Thommii  .^tapper  Uei  Interr'J.    Ah.  why  F 
Bniii  hi  N'rw  Knftland.  dU  la  I/mdon  dlt; 
Wm  the  third  ion  of  d^ht.  hrgat  upon 
II  w  muther  Martb*.  by  hU  fatlirr  John. 
Murh  fsTor'tl  by  hii<  prlnrr  ht  *ir»n  to  b«. 
But  nipt  by  death  at  the  ap*  of  tv«Dty*thrM. 
Fatal  %*}  him  van  that  ve  nnall-pox  name. 
By  whk-h  his  mother  and  two  brethren  csma, 
Alt^i  Ui  breathe  their  la«t,  nine  years  bclOTa, 
And  now  hare  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loM  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wiis, 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfwrt  of  his  life. 

"The  second  is  as  follows: 

Here  llTes  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
^italfleki's  wearer,  and  that's  all. 


"I  will  not  dismiss  you,  while  I  am  upon  this 
subj«M^t  without  j«endinf;  a  short  epitaph  which  I 
once  met  with,  though  I  cannot  possibly  recollect 
the  plact*.  The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon 
th'is  (K'canion.  You  know.  Sir.  it  is  usual,  aher 
havjiif;  Tolfl  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  lies 
interrtNl.  to  launch  out  into  hxa  praises.  This  epi- 
taph takoK  a  quite  contrary  turn,  having  been  made 
by  the  fHT<oii  himself  some  time  before  his  death. 

•  if  if  jfiret  R.  C.  in  exprrtaiione  diei  tupremi. 
Qvalis  rrat.  diet  tsfr  indicahit,* 

*Hore  li**th  R.  C.  in  expectatinn  of  the  last  day. ! 
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Inde  hominum  pcendomque  genofl,  Titcqni 
Et  qua*  maimoreo  ficrt  monstn  sub  •qonrr 

Tiac.  .Cn.  ^ 
Ilenre  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  oMi 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monaten  of  tha  mala.- 


Though  there  is  a  CTeat  deal  of  ploasi 
What  sort  <»f  a  man  he  was  thatday  will  disco vor.' '  templaling  the  material  world,  by  whi. 

**I  am,  Sir,"  etc.      (that  syHtcm   of  Iwdies  into  whicn  nati 
The  following  IcLUr  is  dateil  Irom  Cambridge:    '  cnriously  wrought  the  mass  of  dead  m 

'  the  several  relations  which  thove  bodi 
"Sia. 


one  another;  there  is  still,  methinkit. 


that  suhjoct.  there  being  scarce  a  yonnji^  fellow  in    of  the  universe;  the  world  of  life  art: 

it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications  of  his  i  itants. 

particular  humor  and  disposition,  confurniable  to  !     If  wc  consider  those  parts  of  the  n^U 
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k.  lie  the  neeraet  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject 
r  oboenretione  and  inc^uiriee,  it  is  amasiD^  to 
der  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is 
ed.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled;  every 
i  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is 
e  A  single  humor  in  the  body  of  man,  or  of 
kther  animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  dis- 
'  myriads  of  livine  creatures.  The  surface  of 
•la  is  also  eoverea  with  other  animals,  which 
)L  the  same  manner  the  basis  of  other  animals 
live  upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid 
JB»  as  IB  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and 
tea  that  are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible 
Htants  as  are  too  little  for  the  nalced  eye  to 
¥er.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the 
bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes, 
rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
K  creatures.  We  find  every  mountain  and 
C  wilderness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked 
birds  and  beasts;  and  every  part  of  matter 
jUnf  proper  necessaries  and  conveniences  for 
Lveuhooa  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 
«  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a 
good  argument  from  this  consideration  for 
Moplinff  of  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  seems 
probable,  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if 
lit  of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  witU, 
raate  and  useless,  those  great  Dodies,  which 
It  such  a  distance  from  us,  should  not  be 
t  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they  should 
rnished  with  beings  adapted  to  their  respec- 
dftuations. 

iatence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only 
h  are  endowed  with  perception;  and  is  in  a 
ter  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  fur- 
than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  whlcn  are 
dous  of  their  existence.  Accordingly,  we 
from  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  ooserva- 
that  matter  is  only  made  as  the  basis  and 
art  of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of 
n#  than  what  is  necefifary  for  the  existence 
5  other. 

Inite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nt^ 
that  it  seems  to  delip^ht  in  the  conferring  of 
snce  upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being. 
lis^  is  a  speculation  which  1  have  often  pur- 
with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shell  enlarfifc 
er  upon  it,  bv  considering  that  part  of  the 
of  beings  which  comes  within  our  know- 
>• 

fre  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
just  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only 
ipecies  of  shell-fish,  which  are  formed  in  the 
on  of  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  surface  of  sev- 
'ock'i,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being 
wi  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There 
oanv  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from 
,  which  have  no  other  sense  lieside  that  of 
ig  aud  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
I  hearing:  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight, 
wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual  pro- 
the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodi- 
i  variety  of  spfcies,  before  a  creature  is  formed 
,s  complete  in  all  its  senses;  and  even  among 
there  IS  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection 
i  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what 
irs  in  another,  that  though  tnc  sense  in  dif- 
t  animals  be  diittinguishco  by  the  same  com- 
denomi nation,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different. 
e.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the  several  in- 
perfections  of  cunning  and  aaKScity,  or  what 
L'nendly  call  instinct,  we  find  them  rising 
the  Humc  manner  imperceptibly  one  above 
icr,  and  receiving  adaitional  improvements, ! 

>ateD«ll«.— Thill  buuk   wu  publiolied  in  IttSO,  sad  |i  { 
Ml  ou  th«  chimi'rk'al  Vorticv;*  uf  I>c:H.-urtvtf. 


according  to  the  species  in  which  they  are  im- 
planted. This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very  grad- 
ual, that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species 
comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which 
is  immediately  above  it 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his 
works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
from  his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does 
not  swarm  with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less 
seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of 
livinf|[  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  existence  :  he  has,  therefore,  spe- 
cified m  his  creation  every  degree  of  life,  every 
capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers 
kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  another,  by 
such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little  tran 
sitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another 
are  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is 
so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  degree  of  pereeption  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the 
goodness  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more 
manifested  in  this  his  proceeding? 

There  is  a  consequence,  beside  those  I  have 
already  mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally 
deducible  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If 
the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress 
so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  or  reason, 
suppose  that  it  still  pro<^eas  gradually  through 
those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to 
him:  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space  and 
room  for  different  degrees  of  perfection  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  man 
and  the  most  despicable  insect  This  consequence 
of  so  great  a  vanet]^  of  beines  which  are  superior 
to  us,  from  that  varietjr  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 
made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall 
here  set  down,  after  having  premised,  that  not- 
withstanding there  is  such  innnite  room  between 
man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  ex- 
ert itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or 
distance  between  the  highest  created  being  and 
the  Power  which  produd^  him. 

"  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelli 
gent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  fron: 
hence :  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  w( 
see  no  chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from 
us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very 
little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that 
have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  re- 
gion; ana  there  are  some  birds  Uiat  are  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and 
their  fiesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are 
allowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so 
near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  the^  are 
the  middle  between  both.  Amphibious  animals 
link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals 
live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the 
warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog;  not  to  mention 
what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids,  or  Roa- 
moii,  there  are  some  brutes  that  seem  to  have  as 
much  knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are 
called  men;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms aro  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take 
the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest  of  the  other, 
there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference 
between  them:  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
lowent  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  Uiat  the  several  species 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  in- 
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iien«iblo  dp^rcHMt.      And,  when  wo  consider  the    all  rough neM  of  temper  into  meeknew.  \ 

infinitt*  power  an»l  wisdom  of  the  M.ikor.  we  havv    ture,  and  complacency.     But  indeed,  w 

rcasixi  til  think  that  it  !•*  suitable  to  the  inajpiiti-    serioan  and  lonely  hour  I  present  my 

cent  liarnionv  of  the  nnivf-r**-.  and  the  tjreat  do-    consort  to  my  imagination,  "with  that  ai 

aiirn  and  infiniie  ;^KHlne<s  nf  the  Architect,  that    suasion  in  her  countenance  when  I  hATi 

the  sp«*cifs  of  creati.ire'4  should  alsii  bv  gentle  de-    passion,  that  sweet  affiability  when  I  ha« 

grees  ascfiid  upward  fmm  u.-  toward  his  infinite    good-humor,  that  tender  compassion  wh< 

perfection,  as  we  mv  thev  gr.'ulually  descend  from    had  anything  which  gave  me  uneasine: 

us  downward  :  which  if  it  \tc  pnjbable,  we  have    fess  to  you  I  am  inconsolable,  and  my  t 

reason  then  to  be  persuaded  ttiat  there  are   far    with  gnef,  as  if  1  had  seen  her  but  jusi 

fwm*  more  npecies  <if  crealureii^  abuve  U6  than  there  are    pire.    In  this  condition  I  am  broken  in 

>  ft  beneath;  we  U-ing  in  degrees  of  perfi<clion  much    a  charming  young  woman,  my  danght 

niorr  rtMuott.'  from  the  infinite  U^ing  of  God,  than  '  the  picture  of  what  her  mother  was  on 

we  are  from  the  Iiiwe<«t  state  of  being,  and  that    ding  day.     The  good  girl  strives  to  to 

which  a])pruache;%  nearest  to  nothing.     And  vet  '  but  now  shall  I  let  you  know  that  all  tl 

of  all  those  distinct  species  wc  have  no  clear  dis-  '  she  gives  mc  is  to  m'ake  my  tears  flow  mc 

tinct  ideas."  [  The  child  knows  she  quickens  my  son 

In  this  svstcm  of  Wing,  there  is  no  creature  so    rejoices  ray  heart  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  yi 

wonderful  \u  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  de-    tell  me  by  what  word  to  speak  a  moti 

servt'S  our  particular  attention,  as  man,  who  fills  '  soul  for  which  there  is  no  name.    Whens 

up  the  niidule  space  betw<fen  the  animal  and  intel-    and  bids  me  be  comforted,  she  is  my  chi 

lectual    nature,  the   visible  and  invisible  world, '  I  take  her  in  my  anus,  and  bid  her  saj 

and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  Wings  which  has    she  is  my  very  wife,  and   is  the  verv  c< 

been  often  termeti  the  nexus  utriusgue  mundi.    So  ^  lament  the  loss  of.     I  banish  her  tfie  : 

that  he  who.  in  one  respect,  is  a.ssociaied  with  '  weep  aloud  that  I  have  lost  her  mothef; 

angels  and  archangt*ls,  may  look   upon  a  Being  '  I  have  her. 

of  infinite  perf«'Otion  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  "Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possib 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another  to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplex 
resDi'ct,  sjiy  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art  my  father  ;  j  might  communicate  to  the  guilty  pan  of 
and  to  the  wurm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  that  they  are  incapable  of  Uie  happiness 
sister.'* — O.  !  in  the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

"  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  loneer;  givi 
to  tell  you  t nc  manner  of  her  deat n .  She 
of  all  ner  family,  and  bore  the  vain  a{ 
of  medicines  with  the  greatest  patience 
ble.  When  the  physician  told  ner  she 
tainly  die,  she  desired  as  well  as  she  c 
all  who  were  present,  except  myself,  mil 
And  who  ran  irrh-rr  tj«  much?  >JTi*t  Hme  thM  end  the  room.  She  said  she  bad  nothing  t 
„     (>«r  mourning  for  -o  d«ar  a  Wend  ?-^^m«:h.  |  ^^^  ^^  resigned,  and  I   knew  all  she 

"^*-  Sptctator,  ccmcemed  us  in  this  world;  but  she  des 

"  The  just  value  you  have  expressed  for  the  alone,  that  in  the  pn^sence  of  God  only  t 
matrimonial  state  is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  ■  witliout  interruption,  do  her  last  duty 
to  write  to  you.  without  the  fear  of  being  ridicu-  .  thanking  mc  for  all  my  kindness  to  her 
lous  :  and  confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  |  that  she  hoped  in  my  fast  moments  I  s 
months  sinc^it  I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman,  who  the  same  comfort  for  my  goodness  to  h 
was  my  wife,  my  sorr(»w  is  still  fresh;  and  I  am  did  in  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  wi 
often,  in  the  midst  4>f  company,  upon  any  circuin-  |  truth,  and  virtue  to  me. 
stance  that  revives  her  memory,  with  a  "reflection  "T  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you 
what  she  should  say  or  do  on  such  an  occasion  : :  kindness  ctit  my  heart  in  twain,  when  ] 
I  say.  u]x»n  any  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which  i  an  accusation  for  some  passionate  start 
I  can  give  vou  amtiiseof,  thoui^h  I  cannot  express  in  some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  sa 
it  wholly.  1  am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged  i  but  thank  me  for  the  good,  if  there  was 
to  retire  and  give  way  to  a  few  sighs  and  tears  lie-  suitable  to  her  own  excellence  !  All  t 
fore  I  can  Ik*  easy.  I  cannot  but  rt^commend  the  I  ever  said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances 
subject  of  male  widowhtxid  to  you,  and  Wg  you  to  I  and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  mj 
touch  upon  it  by  the  first  op]K>rtunity.  l^o  those  '  the  same  instant:  and  when,  inimediat« 
who  hav<'  not  lived  like  husbands  during  the  lives  |  saw  the  nangs  of  death  come  upon  that 
of  tlieir  s})ouses,  this  would  W  a  tastxiless  jumble  which  I  had  often  embraced  with  transp 
of  words:  but  to  such  (of  whom  there  are  not  a  I  I  saw  those  cherishing  eyes  begin  to  t 
few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  wilh  tlie  senti-  ,  and  their  last  struggle  to*  be  to  fix  then 
jufiits  r>ro|)er  for  it,  you  will  have  every  line,!  me,  how  did  I  lose  idl  patience!  She  c 
which  nits  the  sorrow,  attendinl  with  a  tear  of  i  my  amis,  and  in  my  distraction  I  thou 
pity  and  con.*»olat.iou:  for  1  know  not  by  what '  her  bosom  still  heave.  There  was  ccrtaii 
goodness  of  Providence  it  is  that  every  gush  of  '  still  left.  I  cried,  she  just  now  spi>keto 
passion  is  a  step  toward  the  relief  of  it:  and  there  \  alas!  1  grew  giddy,  and  all  things  mo^ 
IS  a  certain  comfort  in  tlie  very  act  of  sorrowing,  me,  from  the  distemper  of  my  own  heai 
which,  I  suppose,  aris<»8  from  a  secret  conscious-  '  best  of  women  was  breathless  and  gone 
ness  in  the  mind,  that  thu  affliction  it  is  under  " Now  the  doctrine]  would,  methmks, 
I        ^  "  flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.     My  concern  is  not    raise  from  this  account  I  have  given  v( 

indeeti  so  outrageous  as  at  the  first  transport;  for  '  tliere  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  wlit 
I  think  it  has  subsided  rather  'mUy  a  soWht  state  !  and  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  so 
■    -fr    H  of  mind  than  any  actual  perturbation  of  spirit,  i  disjippoints  the  f«)rce  of  it.     Though  I 

There  might  Ikj  rules  formed  for  men's  behavior  i  pass  through  afflictions  in  common  wit 
on  this  great  incident  to  bring  them  from  that  '  are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  consciou.< 
misfortune  into  the  condition  I  am  at  present ;' shall  undermine  their  affliction;  n,iy.  ' 
which  is,  I  think,  that  my  sorrow  has  converted  |  affliction  shall  add  force  to  their  integrit 
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reflection  of  the  use  of  TirtTie  in  the  hoar  of  afflic-  little  of  the  nuurelous,  and  then,  if  he  has  mndi 

tion.     I  sat  down  with  a  design  to  put  yon  upon  fire,  the  next  degree  is  the  impossible.    Now  this 

S'ving  us  rules  how  to  overcome  such  griefs  as  is  slways  the  time  for  fixing  tne  waeer.    But  this 

ese,  but  I  should  rather  advise  jou  to  t^h  men  requires  the  nicest  nianagi'mcnt,  otherwise  Terr 

to  be  capable  of  them.  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old  determi- 

"You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine  nation  by  battle.    In  these  conceits  I  have  been 

taste  in  your  wprehensions  of  wnat  is  properly  very  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  those 

done  or  said.    There  is  something  like  this  deeply  who  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  in- 

ffrafted  in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  nonest  and  faith-  telligence,  and  have  put  themselves  to  great  charge 

ral  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.    Everything  and  expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner 

which  is  false,  vicious,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

to  him,  though  all  the  world  should  approve  it.  "Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  op- 

At  the  same  time  he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  position  to  public  report,  I  have  brought  mysdf 

in  all  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  now  to  so  great  a  perfection  in  inattcntioi^  more 

lor  him  to  have  where  any  duty  of  life  is  con-  especially  to  party  relations,  that  at  the  sainb  time 

cemed.      To  want  sorrow  wnen  you  in  decency  I  seem  with  greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse, 

and  truth  should  be  afflicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a  I  certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue 

ffreater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  blockhead  my  own  course  of  thought,  whether  upon  business 

9ian  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  passage  in  or  amusement,  with  much  tranquillity;  1  say  inat- 

Virgil.    You  have  not  yet  observed,  Mr.  Spectator,  tention,  because  a  late  act  of  parliament*  has  se- 

Uiat  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  age  set  up  tor  hard-  cured  all  party  liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  waser, 

ness  of  heart;  and  humanity  has  very  little  share  and  consequently  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend  to 

in  their  pretenses.    He  is  a  brave  fellow  who  is  them.    However,  good  breeding  obliges  a  man  to 

always  ready  to  kiH  a  man  he  hates,  but  he  does  maintain  the  figure  of  the  keenest  attention,  the 

not  stand  in  the  same  deme  of  esteem  who  la-  true  posture  of  which  in  a  coffee-house  I  take  to 

ments  for  the  woman  he  loves.    I  should  fancy  consist  in  leaning  over  a  table  with  the  edge  of 

Tou  might  work  up  a  thousand  pretty  thoughts,  it  pressing  hard  upon  your  stomach  :  for  the  mors 

by  reflecting  upon  tne  persons  most  susceptible  of  pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more  gra- 

t£e  sort  of  sorrow  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  cious  is  your  bending  over;  beside  that  the  nar- 

say  you  will  find  upon  examinaUon  that  they  are  rator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by  the  pleasure 

the  wisest  and  the  oravest  of  mankind  who  are  of  hearine  him. 

most  capable  of  it.  '*  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  per- 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,  plexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosities;  and 

KonrSeh,  ?<>  (Mohxit,  1712.                            "  F.  J."  there  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a  coffiee-house  where 

T.  I  was,  that  took  upon  him  to  clear  that  businesa 

»'^—  to  me,  for  he  said  he  was  there.    I  knew  him  to 

be  that  sort  of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  ca- 

Ko.  531.]    TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  28, 1713.  pacity  to  be  informed  of  anythinjgr  that  depended 

Tem  redtt  kdm,  dl«dmalato  perit— P.  Ass.  merely  upon  his  beincr  an  eye-witness,  and  there- 

Tbe  tmJ  het  rvtonij,  the  oounterftlt  Ib  lost  fore  was  fully  satisfied  he  could  g^ve  me  no  infor- 

.  ••     a-.^  -«»  mation,  for  the  very  same  reason  he  believed  he 

Mm.  BFWWAToa.  ^ylj  f^j,  jj^  ^^  ^^^     However,  I  heard  him 

"  I  BAVi  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  asser-  with  the  same  greediness  as  Shakspeare  describes 

tion,  that  there  arc  very  few  that  can  see  or  hear;  in  the  following  lines : 

I  mean,  that  can  report  what  they  have  seen  or  .             .^ ^^    .^  j.  j^ 

lieard;   and  this  through  incapacity  or  prejudice,  m^o^mmth,  twaltowing  a  tSS^i  ^b, 
one  of  which  disables  almost  every  man  who  talks 

to  you  from  representing  things  as  he  ought.    For  "I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 

which  reason  1  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  believ-  amased  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I  for- 

ing  nothing  I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man  given  merly  was.  being  satisfied  that  they  expect  to  be 

to  narraUon  under  the  appellation  of  'a  matter-of  rewarded  for  their  vociferations.     Of  these  liars 

fact  man  :*   and,  according  to  me,  a  matter-of-fact  there  are  two  sorts :  the  genius  of  the  first  consisU 

man  is  one  whose  life  and  conversation  is  spent  in  >°  ™"<*  impudence,  and  a  strong  memory;  the 

the  report  of  what  is  not  matter-of-fact.  others  have  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 

"I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  understandmsr  and  smooth  language.  These,  there- 
there  was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figure,  until  f?re,  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are  as 
vou.  Mr.  SpecUtor.  gave  the  public  satisfacUon  in  eloouent  upon  u  they  can,  and  may  be  called 
that  matter.  In  relations,  the  force  of  the  expres-  'embellishers ;'  the  others  repeat  only  what  they 
sion  lies  very  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  ^Jf  from  others  as  literally  as  their  parts  or  seal 
voice,  or  the  gesture,  than  the  words  themselves;  ^,4^  permit,  and  arc  called  'recit^  Here  was  a 
which,  being  repeated  in  any  other  manner  by  the  fellow  m  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to  divert 
undisceming,  bear  a  very  different  interpretation  himself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing-crcws  in  the 
from  their  original  meaning.  I  must  confess  I  morning  at  eight  o  clock,  and  then  foUowmg  it 
formerly  have  turned  this  humor  of  mine  to  very  through  all  parts  of  the  town  until  eight  at  night; 
vfHfd  account;  for  whenever  I  heard  any  narration  at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  his  fnends, 
uttered  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  irround-  «^°d  diverted  them  with  an  account  what  censure 


ed  upon  considerable  authority,  I  was  always  ready  »t  had  at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous 
to  lay  any  wager  that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed,  1  *t  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  inference 
never  pretended  to  be  so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to  stocks  at  Jona- 
any  parUcular  way  in  owposition  to  theirs;  but  as  than's.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  travel  with  this 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  anything  happening,  gentleman  I  speak  of  in  search  of  one  of  his  false- 
beside  that  it  has  happened,  I  only  controverted  n<x»<l8;  and  have  been  present  when  they  have  de- 
its  falling  out  in  that  one  manner  as  they  settled  scribed  the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to,  as  him 
it,  and  left  it  to  the  ninctv-nine  other  ways,  and  ^^o  fi™t  reported  it,  tall  or  short,  black  or  fair,  a 
consequently  had  more  probability  of  success.    I  ~  ~   .".  .  ""     — ,. — ;j:,»  :„  _.««"i.m  „™VIZr 

a.    ■      *  •      i''  A           _&'     i'       1  Ml  •   "^  *8tat.  7  Anne,  rap.  17. — BT  »  *il  wagen  laM  upon  a  ooi^ 

had  amved  at  a  particular  skill  in  warming  a  man  tinRency  niaUn^  to  Uw  war  with  Franot  waw  dadarwi  to  Iw 

so  far  in  his  narration  as  to  make  him  throw  in  a  voU. 
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MDtlemAn  or  a  ragamnffiD.  according  aft  they  liked  that  can  reflect  upon  liii  own  make,  and  tkat  of  Ui 

Se  intelligence.     I  have  heard  une  o(  our  inge-  partner,  with  e^ea  of  reason  and  honor,  and  vWb 

niouft  vriien  uf  new4  uy,  that,  when  he  haa  had  believer  he  offends  against  both  these,  if  he  diNi 

a  cuHtomer  come  viih  an  adverti^ment  of  an  ap-  not  look  upon  the  woman  who  chose  him  to  te 

prenlice  or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  tne  under  hiri  protection  in  sickness  and  hesllh  wilh 

ndveRider  to  compose  himwlf  a  little  before  he  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from  thas  moacai 

clictaud  the  deKnptii'U  of  the  offender :  for  when  she  is  shining  or  defectiTe  in  person  or  mind:  I 

a  peraou  Ia  put  into  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  say  there  are  those  who  think  themselves  booi 

is  angry  with  him,  the  real  de^ription  of  such  to'supply  with  good  nature  the  iailincs  of  Hm 

person  is  hid  in  the  defunnity  with  which  the  who  love  them,  and  who  always  thin!  those  lb 

angry  man  describes  him ;   tlierefore,  this  fellow  objects  of  love  and  nity  who  came  to  their  tarn 

always  made  his  customers  describe  him  as  he  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration, 
would  the  day  before  he  offended,  or  else  he  was       Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysander^  a  man  of  vi^ 

sure  he  would  never  find  him  out    These  and  learning,  sobriety,  and  good  natnre;  of  birth  sad 

many  other  hints  I  could  sugvest  to  you  for  the  elu-  estate  wlow  no  woman  to  accept;  and  of  whon  it 

cidation  of  all  fictions;  but  I  leave  it  to  TOur  own  might  be  said,  should  he  succeed  in  his  pnKSl 

:ity  to  improve  or  neglect  this  speculation.  wishes,  his  mistress  raised  hia  fortune,  bat  Mt 


"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  that  she  made  iL    When  a  woman  ia  delibarrtim 

T.  "  Humble  Servant."*   ;  with  herself  whom  she  shall  choose  of  manr  mh 

-  each  other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly  at  of 
_  I  best  understanding  is  to  be  preferred.    Life  hsoii 

I  heavily  in  the  repeated   conversation  of  one  was 
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A-ynio  oonauun  run  me  dewrtiirain :  cannot  Strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  psthi  of 

Koa,  ri  «^-*a»lM  miLi  mm  »i«  inimlriM  umnc*  bomlne*.       pleasing  discourse.    Honest  WiU  Thrash  snd  kit 

HftBcmihleipeUTl.  niDUint,0(NiTtiiiunt  more*:  TAlaant.  Ji.-     .,*       u  «->•.  —  — :.^  -u^, r     -  .%      >   _- 

Qii  tntor  mit  diM^um  VuluDi:  bane,  nM  mor»,  mi  adimct    ^>f«.  though  not  married  above  four  months,  ksis 

Tu.  Aiir.  act.  It.  «c  2.     ,  scarce  had  a  word  to  say  to  each  other  this  hi 


I  smtf  Mver  to  tewkeber:  iio.tlioii«h  I  ww  nun  to  mak«  weeks;  and  one  cannot  form  to  one's  self  a  silliv 

•11  m«D  my  em-mic*.    Uer  1  Je«iml;  hvr  1  have  obcaiiwd:  picture  than  these  two  creatures,  in  solemn  poap 

enr  humon  aim*.    Peri*h  all  thnnf  who  would  ieparmto  and  plenty,  unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  slid  ■ 

at  I    DMth  aloM  diall  deprive  m«  of  birr!  ^  f„/^  ^^'    ,^^„g  ^  ^^^^  ^f  SerranU,  to  wfcOM 

I  SHOULD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy  man  if  my  taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little  ntii- 
■peculations  could  in  the  leant  contribute  to  the  fsctious  bv  which  they  can  be  understood  to  be » 
rectifying  the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  much  as  barely  in  being.  The  hours  of  the  di^, 
most  important  affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  ^the  dlMinctions  of  noon  and  night,  dinner  laii 
in  marriage.  This  Ktate  is  the  foundation  of  cum-  supper,  are  the  greatest  notices  they  are  capable ot 
monity,  sind  tho  chief  band  of  society;  and  I  do  This  is  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  s  ref 
not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  subjects  which  modest  women,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more  inM- 
may  give  light  to  my  unmarried  readers  in  a  |>ar- ;  pid  than  it  really  deserves;  but  I  am  sure  it  it  sot 
ticular  which  is  so  essential  to  their  following  to  ezalt  tlie  commerce  with  an  ingeiiions  eonpir 
hapftiness  or  mincry.  A  virtuous  disposition,  a  nion  too  hieh.  to  say  that  every  new  accident  « 
gooa  understanding,  an  agreeable  person,  and  an  object,  which  comes  into  such  a  gentleman's  vij, 
easy  fortune,  arp  the  thingK  which  should  lx>  chiefly  gives  his  wife  new  pleasures  and  aatisfsetioai. 
regarded  on  thin  occasion.  Because  my  present ,  The  approbation  of  nis  words  and  actiou  it  a 
view  irt  to  direct  a  young  lady,  who  I  think  is  now  continual  new  feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  eoos^ 
in  doubt  whom  to  take  of  many  lovers,  I  shall  applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having  her  life  vsrw 
talk  at  this  time*  to  my  female  ri*adors.  The  ad- 1  every  hour,  her  mind  more  improv(Sl,andherbcsrt 
ranta^s,  as  I  was  going  to  ksv,  of  sense,  Iwauty, ,  more  glad,  from  every  circumstance  which  ibtrf 
and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief  motives  meet  with.  He  will  lay  out  his  inventios  ii 
to  a  prudent  young  woman  of  fortune  for  changing  |  forming  new  pleasures  ana  amusements,  and  msb 
her  condition;  but.  as  she  is  to  have  her  eye  upon  |  the  fortune  she  has  brought  him  subservient  to  tbt 
each  of  these,  she  is  to  ask  herself,  whether  the  ,  honor  and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A  msn  of 
man  who  has  most  of  thef«*  recomnirndations  in  '  s(.>nsc,  who  is  thus  obliged,  is  ever  contriviD((  the 
the  lump  is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that  hsm  j  happiness  of  her  w)io  did  him  so  ^reat  a  diilin^ 
excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and  an  |  tion;  while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  sod 
agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only  .  never  retunis  a  favor  because  he  is  not  seoaibledf 
nch,  if  it  wen*  only  that  good  faculties  may  pur- 1  it.  I  would,  mcthioks.  have  so  much  to  saj  for 
chase  riches,  but  riches  cannot  purchahi*  worthy  lnv^eIf,  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  him  vbo 
endowments.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  wit.  and  a  ca-  treated  nic  ill,  lie  should  be  sensible  when  be  did 
pacity  to  entertain,  is  what  hhould  l)0  highly  val-  !  &o.  His  conscience  should  be  of  my  side,  vhi^ 
ued,  except  it  is  foundi.'d  on  -^ood  nature  and  hu-  j  ever  became  of  his  inclination.  I  d[o  not  knov 
rnanity.  There  art;  many  inpiiiions  men,  whose  '  but  it  is  the  insipid  choice  which  has  been  made 
abilities  do  little  <'lKe  but  make  ihoinselves  and  ,  by  those  who  have  tlie  care  of  young  women,  ibat 
those  about  tliem  iineuM'.  Such  are  those  who  are  ,  the  niarria^>  state  it<<elf  ha«becu  liable  to  so  mock 
far  gone  in  th« 
support  """ 
fleet] 
rrason, 
tran«*[ 

all  men  living,  are  mo?»t  to  be  avoided  by  her  who  ■  stances  to  all  the  rest  of  the  K|)ecies.  I  »hail  «d 
would  be  happy  in  a  husband.  They  are  imme-  j  the  chat  upon  tliis  subiect  with  a  couple  of  lettrtt; 
diafely   ■-'  ^  — =''-   - =  -    — ' '  * ' "  •       '-•*- 

sariF 
aw 
for 
M. 
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"Hjr  counMl  has  perased  the  ioTc 
■tfatn.  anil  rnnsidered  what  estate  yoi. 

inly  youn,  and  to  the  male  heir 


jmti  bodj;  but.  in  dprault  of  auch 
lUt  heira  of  jour  unele  Edvard  foreTer.  Thus, 
ludun,  I  am  adriBed  you  cannot  (the  remainder 
■et  bring  in  you)  dock  the  entail;  by  which  means, 
mjtUale,  vbich  is  fee  simple,  win  come  by  the' 
Mttlenwnt  proposed  to  your  childteo  begoUcD  b; 
M»,  whether  they  are  male*  or  females;  but  my 
AlUlen  begotten  upon  you  vill  not  inherit  your 
batU,  except  I  beget  a  son.  Ifoir,  Madam,  since 
Uoga  are  so,  rou  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence, 
md  nadentand  the  world  ao  well,  as  not  (o  expect 

I  dwuld  giTe  you  more  thr 

"'  —  ""' —  '—-.I  ^Bi  respect 

ent  humble  E —  - , 

"T.  W." 

TIm  other  lover's  estate  iit  less  than  thia  gentle- 
Man's,  but  he  azpreased  himsolf  aa  [allows: 

"I  have  given  in  mj  estate  to  your  counsel,  and 
^Mired  my  own  lawyer  to  iuaist  upon  no  terms 
vUch  your  Friends  can  propose  for  your  certain 
MM  and  advaDtage ;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  uf 
aaking  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with  what 
wmwt  make  me  happy  withont  you. 
"I  am,  Uadam, 
"Tour  moat  devoted  humble  Servant, 
"B.  T." 
T«a  mast  know  the  relations  have  met  npon 
ftll;  and  the  giri  being  mightily  taken  with  the 
Jaltor  a))istle,  she  is  laughed  at,  and  unele  Edward 
Is  to  be  dealt  with  to  make  her  a  suitable  match  to 
.tt*  worthy  gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  docs 
WtH  em  a  farthing  for  her.    Ail  I  hope  for  is,  that 
Am  fkir  lady  will  make  Dse  of  the  first  light  night 
•••how  B.  T.  she  understands  a  man-iiin  ia  not 
•■  be  MsaideTad  aa  a  common  bargain. — T. 
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I  jiM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery 
if  any  risiotf  genius  atnuug  my  cuuiitrymen.  ^■■' 
tlua  reason,  I  have  read  over,  with  grea'  ' 
tbe  ]ali>  iniHct'tlaiiy  publiHhcd  by  Mr. 
which  there  are  many  excellent  Gonipusiimnij  01 
Ibat  ingi'iiiouH  geutluiuau.  1  liavu  had  a  pleamire 
«f  the  name  kind  in  perusing  a  popm  (hat  ia  just 

riblithcd,  On  tlie  ProHpcct  of  Ptace;*  and  which, 
hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  pat- 


K' 


not  aniuKcd  hiiusclf  with  Tublea  out  of  tin 
^  ID  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any- 
iing  of  thia  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  m  to  a 

Vany  of  uur  mudurn  authors,  vliu&c  li:amiiig 
Ttly  otten  eiltndH  no  furtlier  than  Ovid's  Heta^ 
MKphoses,  do  not  know  huw  tu  celebrate  a  great 


man,  withont  mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  talei 
nrith  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a 
poem  on  a  fine  woman  among  the  autbon  of  Uiia 
class,  you  shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venoa 
or  Helen  than  on  the  pariy  concerned.  I  hare 
known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highlj 
commended;  but  upon  asking  to  bear  some  Of  tM 
beautiful  paaaages.  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated 
to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a  description  of 
Polyphcme.  At  other  times,  when  Ihaveaearchad 
for  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  subject 
to  the  writer,  I  hare  been  entertained  vtth  the  ex- 
ploita  of  a  river-god,  or  have  been  forced  to  attend 
a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from  one  end 
of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school 
it  is  neceasBiy  for  ut  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
system  uf  pagan  theology ;  and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  sa  epigrsm,  vitb  a 
heathen  god;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly 
panegyric  that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colors  01 
truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hava 
recourse  to  our  Jupilersond  Junos. 

Xo  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  Just;  and 
no  thought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded  in 
truth,  or  at  least  in  {hat  which  passes  for  such. 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen 
is  not  only  excusable,  but  graceful,  be- 
the  design  of  such  compositiona  to 
divert  by  adapting  Uie  fabuloua  machines  of  tha 
ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  lime  by 
ridiculing  such  kinds  of  machine)?  in  modem 
writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
[leeeasity  of  admitting  these  classical  legends  into 
our  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  poetical  turn,  1  would  recommend  to  their 
consideration  the  pastorals  of  Idr.  Phillips.  One 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  this  kind  of 
poet^  to  have  subsisted  without  fawns  and  satyr*, 
wood-nymphs,  and  waler-nymphs,  with  all  the 
tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  see  be  has  given  a 
new  life  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to  this  way  of 
writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 
quBled  fables  the  superstitious  mythology  which 
prevails  among  the  shepherdl  of  our  own  countij. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  h»- 
roes,  by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  witlt 
their  achievements;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to 
1,  to  make  Prince  Eugent 

..  _    .. .,  ..  ._  cany  on  a  corresponden__ 

between  Bellon*  and  the  Uarshal  de  Vlllara,  would 
bo  down-right  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a 
poet  that  is  past  sixteen.  It  ia  want  of  sufficient 
elevstiou  in  a  genius  to  describe  realities,  and  plaoa 
them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  re- 
counio  to  such  trmitig  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man 
may  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo, 
thai  dues  not  know  huw  to  draw  the  chaiaclor  of 
an*  of  bis  cutemporaries. 

lu  order  tliertfore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abaurd 
practice,  I  shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by 
virtuii  uf  tliat  apectatorial  authority  with  which  I 
blond  invested. 

"  Vlu'reos  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 
appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that 
thurc  arc  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to 
show  their  talents  ou  so  happy  an  occasion;  nod 
being  willing,  aa  much  as  iu  me  lies,  to  prevent 
that  effudioii  of  uuniw-uw  which  vv  hare  good 
cauM.'  to  apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require 
livery  pernuii  who  shall  write  ou  this  subject,  to 
reiueiuber  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacri- 
fice his  catechism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I 
do  expect  uf  him  in  the  first  place  to  make  hia 
own  poem,  without  depending  uputi  Phmbus  for 
any  part  uf  iv.m  tsiVwimiMX.w  lii  ■4^0*  »*^;^  ■*■** 
of  tW  Ituaet  \)V  tttaac.   'V  io  \i!»K»\w:  v™'^"**^ 
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light  to  the  whole  plain,  which  did  somctirocR 
outshine  the  light,  and  oppreHHod  the  bi'ams,  of 
the  adamantine  pillar;  thou|rh  bv  the  ob<^orvatiun 
I  made  afterward,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  from 
any  diminution  of  li|;nt,  hut  that  this  lay  in  the 
trarelers,  who  would  sometinicfi  Htcp  out  of  the 
■Cnught  paths,  where  they  lost  the  full  prospect 
of  the  radiant  pillar,  ana  saw  it  but  sideways: 
bat  the  great  light  from  the  black  tower,  which 
was  Bomewhat  particularly  scorching  to  them, 
woold  generally  light  and  hasten  them  to  their 
piroper  climate  again. 

"  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  were,  me- 
IhoQght,  many  thousands  of  huge,  misshapen, 


agly  monsters;  these  had  great  nets,  which  they   run  all  hazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  miseries 


you  were,  you  may  now  behold  many  others  who 
are  only  bewitchea  after  another  no  less  dangerous 
manner.  IxKjk  a  little  that  waj,  there  goes  a 
crowd  of  pa88eng(>rs;  they  have  indeed  so  good  a 
head  as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is  not  van« 
ished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it  whenever  they 
look  up  to  it:  but  see  how  tney  go  sideways,  and 
with  tneir  eyes  downward,  as  if  they  were  mad, 
that  they  may  thus  rush  into  the  net,  without 
being  beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought  of  so 
miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are  so  per- 
verse, and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  place,  that  rather  than  forego  them  they  will 


were  perpetually  plying  and  casting  toward  the 
erooked  paths,  and  they  would  now  and  then 
catch  up  those  that  were  nearest  to  them;  these 
lliey  to<^  up  straight,  and  whirled  over  tlie  walls 
into  the  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  of. 

They  would  sometimes  ca^t  their  nets  toward 


and  woes  before  them. 

"  '  See  there  that  other  company;  though  they 
should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water/ yet 
they  take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding.  See 
how  they  choose  the  crookedest  paths,  whereby 
they  have  often  the  black  tower  beoind  them,  and 
sometimes  see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which 


tlie  right  paths  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes,  gives  them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it!  Tnese  fools 
for  want  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  contentthemselveswith  that,  not  knowing  whether 
ran  by  them,  grew  dim,  whereby  they  lost  their  any  other  have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light 
way:  these  would  sometimes  very  narrowly  miss  :  than  thems4>lve8;  this  road  is  called  that  of  Super- 
being  catched  away,  but  1  could  not  hear  wncther  stition,  or  Human  Invention:  they  grossly  over- 
any  of  these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that !  look  that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place 
had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  paths,  prescribe  to  them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme, 
"  I  considered  all  thpsc  strange  sights  with  great !  and  set  of  directions  and  prescriptions  for  them- 
attention,  until  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  clus-  |  selves,  which  they  hope  will  serve  their  turn.' 
terof  the  travelers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  '  He  showed  me  many  other  kind  of  fools,  which 
up  to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  pres-  ■  put  me  quite  out  of  humor  with  the  place.  At 
ently  fell  to  singing  and  dancing:  they  took  me  by  |  last  he  carried  me  to  the  right  pathSj  where  I 
the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  alon^  with  '  found  tnie  and  solid  pleasure,  which  entertained 
them.  After  I  had  followed  tliein  a  consiuerable  :  me  all  the  way,  until  we  came  in  closer  sight  of 
while,  I  perceived  I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of  the  pillar,  where  the  satisfaction  increased  to  that 
light,  at  which  I  greatly  wondered :  but  as  I  looked  |  measure,  that  my  faculties  were  not  able  to  con- 
and  gased  round  about  me,  and  saw  nothing,  I  =  tain  it:  in  the  straining  of  them  I  was  violently 
began  to  fancy  my  first  vision  had  ))een  but  a  !  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the  vanishing  of  so 
dream,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality; '  pleasing  a  dream. 
bat  then  I  considered  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  see  ''Glasgow,  Sept.  29. 
what  was  not,  I  might  as  wctU  have  an  illusion 
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mglit  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see  wliat  was 
really  before  me.  I  was  very  much  conflmKHl  in 
this  thought,  by  the  effect  I  thon  just  ob!4or\'ed  the 
water  of  WorlJly-Wisdorn  had  upon  me;  for  as  I 
had  drank  a  little  of  it  a^aiii,  I  lelt  a  very  sensi- ! 
ble  effect  in  my  head:  methought  it  distracted  and 
disordered  all  there;  this  made  me  stop  of  a  sud-  It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities 
den,  suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment.  As  of  inquiring  from  time  to  time  what  success  my 
I  was  ca.Mling  about  within  myself  what  I  should  speculations  meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad 
do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  Kpi(>d  at  j  to  find,  in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on  mar- 
some  distance  off  ine  a  man  beckoning,  and  making  .  riage  have  been  well  received.  A  friend  of  mine 
signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I  cried  to  him,  gives  me  to  understand,  from  Doctors'  Commons, 
I  did  not  know  the  way.  He  then  called  to  me  -  that  more  licenses  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
aadibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  the  path  I  was  in;  late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed  of  several 
for  if  I  stayea  there  any  longiT  I  was  in  dan^r  i  pretty  fellows,  who  have  resolved  to  commence 
to  be  catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  just  hanging  i  neads  of  families  by  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
orer  me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up;  that  he  won-  |  nity.  One  of  them  writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready 
dered  I  was  so  blind,  or  so  distracted,  as  not  to  |  to  enter  into  the  bond  of  matrimony,  provided  I  will 
so  imminent  and  visible  a  danger;  assuring  me.   give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now  do),  that  a 

man  may  show  liis  face  in  good  company  after  he 
is  married,  and  that  he  n^d  not  be  ashamed  to 
treat  a  woman  with  kindness  who  puts  herself 


that  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would 
come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
This  1  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm  full  of 


the  water  of  Heavenly- Wisdom,  which  was  of   into  his  power  for  life. 

very  great  use  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were  straight  -     I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  wliich  say 

clearra,  and  I  saw  the  gn;at  hhick  tower  just  be-  |  that  I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 


fore  me:  but  the  great  net  which  I  spied  so  near 
me  cast  me  in  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far 
as  I  could  in  one  breath,  without  looking  behind 
me.  Then  my  benefactor  thus  bespoke  me:  '  You 
have  made  the  wonderfulost  escape  in  the  world; 
the  Water  you  u«<ed  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitching 


world  of  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
will  be  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Hprightliest  wit 
and  satire  of  the  last  age  will  be  lost;  that  a  bash- 
ful fellow  upon  changing  his  condition,  will  be 
no  longer  puzxled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his 
fscetiouB  companions;  that  he  need  nut  own.  h^ 


nature,  you  woiild  else  have  l)eon  mightily  shocked  married  on\\  V»  ^^XMiiiw  ^i:^^^^^***  ^A  >Mt\  \nits?«^, 
at  the  deformities  and  mcannenH  of  the  place;  forlnoT  preiUnd  WnA.  \ic  \xtt»  ^v«  '^,  \»  «*«\.^  '^ 
^mide  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose  company  1  rid&euloua  ttunia  ol  %  Idii*^  V>^\dtna.^. 
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j..^,i««i     ;  :  <EiT  «c«ak  ST   -.f.=»£  U  $?m   lifc,  appcvB  to  hare  ercrj  good  qnalitj  ud  da 

-yl.'   f  -'^^  V-  -  -./•  ir^.'^i.    .o'r  ir^Ti^>ii  a&cc^    ab^«  oraamn;:.     Abroad,  be  »  reTerenoed  tEd 

rr -..-.:--  -:i^  -..r.Ti   .f  i-t-r   '!-^t  »r*  fidb  H   -.«es«d:  &:  boae,  beloved  and  happj.    Tli«nj 

v.*;. :  ''^-.T'     :-  '•:■  '.i.^c  'Ji-'--  ij«:  ^^c*^  &^  M*cr    iaci^oz.  h«  enjoys  tbere  letUes   into  an  habh 

e:i^- ".   A...  r^  *j:>»  "v^t    .f  '^i-^  '^=^^ts  ^^  rallT    (•^•zplaeeccr,  vhich  tbincs  in  bii  couDi«nu 

^^-•ti.!**^     .'  'f  -n.T  «>Li :      A  <*:^  A  -r^-^k   ^nlirecf  bi*  wit,  and  seasons  bia  cocTtraitJ 

v^  'j^  •'f'w^.  r  a^-k  :^  ill  '^^e  adTT^:ir*r«  :c  a   Eren  tbow  of  bU  acquaintance,  wbo  ba^e  « 

fcr!*-   T**  '■.r:«*«:T.  m  v-ll  h*  'j>r  4«-ATr'«  ;^  las*    4een  bim  :n  blfl  Ktirement,  are  tbarenin  tbel 

M-.c  !::•:  -Hcr^   ''.  •i-.«.'.  u    ^-i  iVi..ii:  '■'to  a   p:D««a  of  it:  and  it  ia  very  macb  oviog  to 

Bi.r*   «r^>i:  .r    •-^~      ::   ^-    '■--'■»  '-f  fL*h:  rxrl«    t«r:L^ 'Jie  be^^t*  and  best  beloTed  of  bosbands,! 

B.-j:  v.i«  2%T  r<,---ir-t.vi      I'  '*«--*  •>:':-rr=.:i^    br  !«  :b«  mo«t  steadfast  of  friends,  andtbei 

mKu.-.z  "ii"-^  i."f  ^--.:-   'ti:.  •>>  ajr*-!.!^.- -  c'  a    a^rier:abltr  of  companiona. 

^r^rTi^a.:  *  :•  -:.':  •  r-''  i  *i  "'I-r^-'f-:!! .  «*     A^i'i      'Tb«re  if  a  Knsible  |4ea»ure  in  eontnapbl 

I  ic;  ac  -    --.€'■»  fc-  !••  ":•  "t-  -at-F.  :;=:^  Tta:    §icL   bea-uCif':!  iD»taDces  of  domestic  life. 

w-xA  --i.-:-«»    I  ■»  .":  *.  :-:  --  *^.."  *>-"a^i  i*  •■'•   hapf'ln*s»  of  tbe  conjugal  state  appears  bei^tc 

jL-.* -i-r-     -•  1-"  *  "-■'  -i  ■-   ki*^.'-!  ■*.  car.r.v*.  w^ll    :ij  :h*  highest  degree  it  is  capable  of  wben  we 

w,«  Ij-,.-.-^:  .:   tir   .  —  rr    .^-z-   tr-'.  •■•  t-r  rcr.-    tvo  p<rix>DA  of  accomplisbed  minds  not  onlrimi 

#£»>.: '.-..':  .:.    ..    i . :  .      i^.-z'-r  '.f  '^-..i.z  *.nj.4*    ic  :f.?  «ame  iLttrre^td  and  affections,  butn  tl 

fcr-  ■:  r*  -.  .--  .r  j  i^  4«::<^  :•!  »>.  i'.^Jizr.  ar.  :<i«a   :ai>:e  of  th«  tame  improTements,  pleasans,  i 

M'=k-    :'  ''  .."  diT-!>:ot»a.      Pliny,  one  of  tbe  finest  gimtln 

T  -  .--    •    '-*-   ■  '- V*  --^r-  jr.j  ix^-iT-.r..  it  ibe    arid  |<fli'kr*i  wrilera  of  tbe  age  in  wbicb  helii 

cu  i.*^    :'  "-;  "*'  '  T-   '.'   >-^:*>v   a>  v^ll  as  I  va»    La«  Irf:  us.  in  hia  letter  to    Hispolla,  bis  wi 

ik^rt.  ---  y'  y-'  .•:^^*    f  *.r..'.^     A:.'i  as  I  Lav*:   aunt,  ufie  of  tbe  most  agreeable  lamilTpiects 

t-'-:'  "i  *  i-*--i.:T    ■:  :r.T"---.  »c'.  ..-f  rnarr.afe    Uii*  kind  I  have  ever  met  witb.     I  sbsUendl 

-s-n.  r'^r**^    •  ^^'^    ''jkTt  aai  ••>!rir  firhvf   discorme  witb  a  translation  of  it;  and  I  bdi 

V    :-  ▼!  .-^.    ---.rv  Ti-r  •■:.  lb*-  *an»tr  brad,    tbt?  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  tbat  cooji 


..-:.:   >}\  o':r  lir.*-  tr^n-  l<iri'  i<«  drawn  in  it  witb  a  delicacy  vbicb  on 

dpsf-    <^     -  i  -7»   ?&'  .T  «'.    -rL^-r.rr.:  :n  fa>Lii>n-  i:  appear  to  be.  as  I  have  represented  it,  sd  oi 

fk'vr  '.''•    x-  1  ^"-      ■  A  ki.^b:-.rrar.:."  ^av*  iV.n  me nt  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

O-  i.v      v.-.i  .  .:  a  HI. -".:►'?*.  ;»  '.ik<:  a  trt*  wi;h-  „  •,,«-  w« . 

^       .                                                 ,           i                              _  1  PUTT   TO  UIBPVlXa. 

•n-  .-AT--       ar  :  a  n^:.  •  f  r-Al-  airoLZ  ■i*-.  who  ,        ,    .                -.    ..         *  ■  , 

Ll*  "■  •:  *-c:-s  :i-r    --  :•  •:*:••.  f'.»r.  rri^'ht  a*  wrll  "  As  1  remember  that  great  aflection  which  ^ 


J^ 


>--  -.    i"--!::    :---*•»!  w.-.h---.:  hi*  periwig,  bet weeij you  and  vour excellent brotber, and ka 

VJt.  -.-T-r*  .-  V-  --^  *:•  •. -nirraUe     All  our  yo\i  love'his  daugbter  as  your  own,  so  as  daIo 

jw^Tfi"  >-r>   -     -'•  -■ ---  ar*    '  ■■'-*-wd   i.iam'jrato*  :  t®  express  the  tenderness  of  tbe  best  of  aoDtt, 

ii   Li--»r   .*  -c-ii  a  r... ;.  z--.^  or  bad.  tu  U:  *^^n  «<>  supply  tbat  of  tbe  best  of  fathers;  1 
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\    f-.v..:..-;  affrctalii1Il^  "»<*•  t*>**  «un*««t  pledge  of  her  virtue:  and  sddi 

.-  _    ..^.  ^  . }  «)j,^ni  \ui  ^^^'^  *  wonderfiil  disposition   to   learning,  wk 

■a.iV    f  i::.  ;*-.'i:>.:.t.  ai.'l  tif  ^"^^^  ^**  acquired  from  her  affection  tome. 

n  V-  tL.T.j  rvrt-  thaii  :li»  ir  i^nd**  my  writinfpi,  studies   tbem.  and  even  j 

.-  :.:.  i  \:a^A:\  t:.'lravi.r  U)  thrm  by'htart.     You  would   smile  to  see  the  < 

.  ^-:i.  .-L*  .1  frur.-i  aiid  K.ver,  <^<^">  ^>«?  »**  »"  ^'^^n  I  ^»^'e  »  cause  to  plesd. 

^ fii..«.r.  t..  U  :hv  comi.ai.i'.n  «*»•'  J"}'  ''^♦^  shows  when  it   is  over.    She  ii 

of  v^,;r  Hfv   '  Th.   fi>-  i*  a  r-rrir  -  ...f  a  t)i..u-ai.d  '"*'»»»''  ^'^  *»a^<*  «*»«  ""^  n*"^*  brought  bexof 

fui.t'*-:.-  •■  '-i.'v  .-i-ifii^.-.  faUL.nul*.  ai.d  w-rliaps  «>cc(s^  I  meet  with  in  court,  bow  I  am  beard. 

barbari-i^-.  or  ar  »- .:  ri^.*  r...  hi-hir  than  to  a  what  decree  is  made.     If  I  recite  anything  in  i 

kir.d  i.f  dai.ciii.:-ch.«.l  hn^^Iir.i:.  i..  pive  the  |Kr-  J»c.  she  cannot  refrain  froin  placing  berwlf 

sr>han...r.--park:i!iL':iir      Thi- laiti-r  is  the  parwil  ^at^b'  »"   wimc  conier  to  hear,  where  with 

of  nib».:a!i!ial  vin-.r^  ai..i  aurwable  qtialitit-^.  and  ut»no*'t  delight,  she  feasts  on  my  applauses.  8W 

culii vat.--,  thf  niiinl  ix  );i!"  it  iinprovi ^  the  bthavior.  tunes  she  Hings  my  verses,  and  accoropanin  ti 

The  pa-Mui,  of  1..V,-  Jo  a  n.istre=i.«.  ivin  whon-  it  is  ^"^  t]»e  luU-,  without  any  master  except  love, 

ni.At  Hnc#-p..  n^.u.M.-  u^*  much  the  flame  of  a  ^x^*  ^^  instructors.     From  these  in  stances,  1 1 

fever:  that  L.  a  wiiV  U  ilk.-  the  vital  heat.  t*»«  most  certain  omens  of  our  perpetual  snd 

I  have  of.i  I.  !hu.:-}.t.  if  the  iHtirs  written  by  creasinif  happiness  ;   since^  her  affection  n 

men  of  KiKKl-i.aiiirv  to  ilii-ir  wives  were  io  be  c(.in-  founded  on  my  youth   and  person,  which  i 

panr.l  ^ith  those  written  bv  men  of  gallantry  to  grailually  decay,  but  she  is  in  love  with  tbe 

their  niimn^Kwes  the  fornirr.'noiwithMandint?  anv  !"*'rtal  |)art  of  me.  my  glory  and  reputauon 

inequality  of  htvl.-.  wouhl  appear  !o  have  the  aJ-  >"<J«^^***  c«."W  less  be  expected  from  one  who 

Tanta«e.     FriemNhip.  tenderness,  and  constancy,  ^^e  happiness  to  receive  her  education  from- 

drestMMl  in  a  siniplii-iiy  of  expressi<,n.  recommend  ^l»o  »"  yo"/  "ou«c  was  accustomed  to  eventJ 

themwlveH  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than  pas-  ^^at.  was  virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  bega 

sionate    raptures,    extrava^'snt    encomiums,   and  1«\«  me  by  your  recommendation.     For,  as 

•lavish  adoration.     If  wo  were  aiiniitted  to  search  ^^   always  the  greatest  respect  for  my  nioi 

the  cabinet  t>f  the  U'antiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  y«"  ^^'"^  pleased  from  nriy  infancy  to  form  m 

of  epistles  from  wvcral  admirers,  which  are  there  !  commend  mc,  and  kindly  to  presage  I  shoul 

pn's«Tved  with  e<inal  can-,  how  few  should  we  one   day  what  my  wife  fancies  I  am.      A« 

find  but  would  make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading,  I  tberi'fore,  our  united  thanks  :  mine,  tbat  you 

except  her  who  is  flatten-*!  by  theinY    But  in  how  j  bestowed  her  on   me  ;  and   hers,  that  von  1 

diflerent  n  style  must  the  wise  Ikmevolus,  who  p»,y<*n  "?«  toner,  as  a  mutnal  grant  of  joy 
converses  with  that  good  sense  and  good-humor 
among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is  the 
Worthy  object  of  bis  utmost  affi-ction  ?    Ik>nevolus, 
both  111  public  and  prWal'                  -^cainoiiik  ol 


felicity." 


/  . 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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-Ibrttos  nten  k>ria.— Om.  Mat  U.  127. 


Kmp  a  «ttff  nigii.— ADMBOir. 

I  AX  very  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the 

Cung  sentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  let- 
; anddo  not  care  to  chastise  them  with  my  own 
hand,  antil  I  am  forced  by  provocations  too  great 
'to  be  Buffered  without  the  absolute  destruction  of 
nnr  spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
oflknaers  are  placeaunaer  the  observation  of  one 
of  my  chief  officers  who  is  posted  just  at  the  en- 
taoee  of  the  pass  between  London  and  Wcstmin- 
■tar.  As  1  have  great  confidence  in  the  capacity, 
Msolution,  and  integrity,  of  the  person  deputed  by 
Bie  to  ffive  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not 
bat  I  uiall  soon  have  before  me  all  proper  notices 
vhich  are  renquisite  for  the  amendment  of  man- 
ners in  public,  and  the  instruction  of  each  indi- 
▼idual  of  the  human  species  in  what  is  due  from 
him  in  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 
The  present  paper  shall  consist  only  of  the  above- 
nentioned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputation 
^rhich  I  have  riven  to  my  trusty  fViend,  Mr.  John 
Sly;  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all 
that  is  necessary  for  ray  animadversion  upon  the 
dfelinquents  mentioned  by  ray  correspondent,  as 
'WM  as  all  others  described  in  the  said  deputation. 


i< 


TO  THX  flPBCTATOB-OKNXaAL  OF    GaXAT  BRITAIIf. 


"I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I 
must  call  you 
"Dbae  Dumb, 

"  Being  got  again  to  the  further  end  of  the  Wi- 
dtoiw'B  coffee-house,  I  shall  from  hence  rive  you 
womie  account  of  the  behavior  of  our  hackney- 
•oachman  since  my  last.  Those  indefatigable  gen- 
tlemen, without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say.  of 
•df-interest  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still 
ply  as  volunteers  day  and  night  for  the  ^ood  of 
jheir  country.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  enu- 
nerating  man^  particulars,  but  I  must  by  no 
■leaoB  omit  to  inform  you  of  an  infant  about  six 
loot*  high,  and  between  twenty  and  thirt^iyears 
d  age,  who  was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney- 
coachman,  driving  by  Will's  coffee-house  in  Cfo- 
▼ent-<.*arden,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  Ave 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day  wherein  you  pub- 
lished a  memorial  against  them.  This  impudent 
Toung  cur,  though  he  could  not  sit  inf  a  coach- 
ooz  without  holding,  yet  would  he  venture  his 
Beck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  spectatorial  authority, 
or  to  anything  you  countenanced.  Who  he  was  I 
know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation  this  morning 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
hn  impudence;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it 
eKtremely  requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in 
the  bud.  But  I  am  myself  most  concenied  for  my 
isllow-templars,  fellow -students,  and  fellow-labor- 
era  in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  digni- 
fied and  distinguished  under  the  denomination  of 
liaekDey-coachmen.  Such  aspiring  minds  have 
these  ambitious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  en- 
joy themselves  outt  of  a  coach -box.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unspeakable  comfert  to  me  that  I  can  now 
tell  you  that  some  of  them  are  grown  so  bashful 
IB  to  study  only  in  the  night-time  or  in  the  coun- 
try. The  other  ni^ht  I  spied  one  of  our  young 
aentlemen  very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in 
Fleet  street;  and  by  the  way,  I  should  be  under 
aorae  concern  lest  this  hard  student  should  one 
tioMor  other  crack  his  brain  with  studying,  but 
that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care  to  fortify 


him  in  proportion  to  the  undertakings  he  was  de- 
sired for.  Another  of  my  fellow-templara  on 
Thursday  last  was  ^tting  up  into  his  study  at 
the  bottom  of  Gray's-inn-lane,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air.    Now,  Sir,  my  re- 

aucst  is,  tnat  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gen- 
emen  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest, 
and  if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three 
touches  with  your  own  pen,  though  you  mieht  not 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from 
their  meaitations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would 
at  least  preserve  tnem  from  being  public  specta- 
cles of  folly  in  our  streets.  I  say,  two  or  three 
touches  with  your  own  pen;  for  I  have  really  ob- 
'[  served,  Mr.  Spec.,  that  those  Spectators  which  are 
so  prettily  laced  down  the  sides  with  little  c's, 
how  instructive  soever  they  may  be,  do  not  carry 
with  them  that  authority  as  the  others.  I  do 
again,  therefore,  desire,  that,  for  the  sake  of  their 
dear  necks,  you  would  bestow  one  penful  of  your 
own  ink  upon  them.  I  know  you  are  loth  to  ex- 
pose them;  and  it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is  come  of 
honest  persons,  should  he  brought  to  public  shame. 
And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  han- 
dled a  little  tenderly  at  the  first;  but  if  fair  means 
will  not  prevail,  then?  is  then  no  other  way  to  re- 
claim them  but  by  making  use  of  some  wholesome 
severities;  and  I  think  it  is  bettor  that  a  dozen  or 
two  of  such  good-for-nothing  fellows  should  be 
made  examples  of,  than  that  the  rpputation  of  some 
hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gentlemen  as  my- 
self should  suffer  through  their  folly.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do;  but,  in 
short,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade, 
the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in 
the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  '  take  the  number 
of  his  chambers,'*  together  with  a  note  of  his 
name,  and  dispatch  them  to  you,  that  you  may 
chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 

•'  I  am,  dear  Spec.,  forever  yours, 

"Moses  OancNBAO, 

"  Esq.,  if  you  please. 

"  P.  8.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coach- 
men, is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  out  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence, 
and  throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  au- 
dience with  a  good  grace." 

To  my  loving  and  ipeU-beloved  John  Sly,  haberdaaker 
of  hati,  and  tobacconUt,  behoeen  the  cUie*  ofLon- 
aon  and  WeatminMter. 

Whereas  frequent  disorders,  affronts,  indigni- 
ties, omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are 
no  remedies  by  any  fonn  of  law,  but  which'  ap- 
parently disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men, 
happen  near  the  place  of  your  residence;  and  that 
you  are,  as  well  by  your  commodious  situation, 
as  the  good  parts  with  which  you  arc  endowed, 
properly  qualified  for  the  observation  of  the  said 
offenses;  1  do  hereby  authorize  and  depute  you, 
from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a  strict  eve  upon  all 
persons  and  things  that  are  conveyed  in  coaches, 
carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot  from  the  city  of 
London  to  tlie  city  of  Westminster,  or  from  the 
city  of  Westminster  to  the  city  of  London,  within 
the  said  hours.  Tou  are,  therefore  not  to  depart 
from  your  observatory  at  t)ie  end  of  Devereux- 
court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  benavior  of  all  persons  who  are  suddenly 
transported  from  stamping  on  pebbles  to  sit  at  ease 
in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their  foot  ac- 
quaintance, and  send  me  the  speediest  advice. 


^0^Wwtk,   t  latonteOfttMsmSflbron.   t  8m  psvoedlBc  aots.     klBCtteiiiimbtraf%bMdka«i-«Md^\irtac%«BtewMA 


*  Ab  aUvaioii  (o  the  uraml  and  tnaidmt  preeaation  of  ta- 
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thetf  h^pinws  or  quiet.     Th  ereoow  of  .    4' 
_-...«l  wow.,,   jg  consJicd   in  the  S«Tf  U^   f''"' 

husband  gone  u.  Lhn  Ky^n.       '^  "i  """"•■  >'"'  1«"    7"*"'. 

«lni«m..  n,  li •  n„, 'S'^'-,  ^U^  ""'  }"  1' 
about  iTirnds  in  the  couni™  '""-."Jred  questions  «  the 
plsjed   two  or  thr^il^'"''""'»'u«'''Wpiquet     »hose 

Ki^trriS'S*;  fi  K-  '^  ^ 
»^b«^h^o,  .  ,e,..,-„/i>J™  »_s.h„,;   j™.d 

•  It  i™  b™,  «ki  ibu  tbm^TiTiijniiZrT" bcfc*" 

worthy  »bIImb™  of fcrlUD^  l™i  to  llhi^f™  "i™  lo  »  „,,  /  people  ' 
'f^.   For  ^"    booem  I 


Uiraoded 


(J26  THK  8PBCTAT0R. 

TDiMlpBtT.     A  disdainful  look  on  snch  an  occMion  '  of  literature,  whether  in  the  writing:,  pnn 
is  rrtiifned  with  a  countenance  rebuked  but  by !  rppemtine  part.     Tobeginwith  the  writers, 
arcrtinj^  their  eves  from  the  woman  of  honor  and !  obserred  tnat  the  author  of  a  folio,  in  all 
dfcrncy,  to  Home  flippant  creature  who  will,  as  the  !  nies  and  conversations,  sc'ts  him^lf  above 
phrasfiM,  be  kinder.     I  must  set  down  things  as  ',  thor  of  a  quarto;  the  author  of  a  quarto  al 
thev  ciimc  into  my  head,  without  standing  upon  |  author  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on,  by  a  grac 
finffT.    Ton  thousand  to  one  bat  the  gay  gentleman  I  Kent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in 
wlio  «tanr<l,  at  the  same  time  is  a  hou*»ekeoper;  for  I  fours.     This  distinction  is  so  well  obsen 


you  niu^t  know  they  have  got  into  a  humor  of  late '  in  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  I  have  seei 
of  being  very  regular  in  their  sini;  and  a  young '  writer  place  himself  in  an  elbow-chair,  w 
fellow  Miall  Keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen  author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  out  of  %  just  d 
with  tlii*  gn*ati*st  cravity  imaginable.  Th«ire  are  'to  his  superior  qnalitv,  seated  himself 
nn  \f^!i  than  six  or  thes«'  veii«-rable  housekeepers  '  xquah.  In  a  word,  auibors  are  usually  n 
of  rny  ricquaintancr.  This  humr»r  among  young  '  C()mp.^ny  after  the  same  maimer  as  their  w 
m*'ii  of  condition  is  imit.ited  by  all  tlie  world  be-  j  upon  a  shelf. 

li>w  them,  and  a  general  diA«oIution*  of  manners  '      The  most  minute  pocket  author  hath 
ari«es  fnmi  this  cm.'  source  of  lib<.'rtini?>m.  without    him  the  writers  of  all  panaphlets,  or  woi 


thi.s  qIho  that  so  many  excellent   voung  wonti-n.    find  that  the  precedency  among  the  indivif 
who  might  bu  patterns  of  conjugaf  affect  ion,  nn(l    this  latter  cla.ss  of  writers  is  yet  settled, 
parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under  unhappy  •     For  my  own  part,  I  have  bad  so  strict  i 
passions  for  such  as  have  not   attention  eni»n^'fi  :  to  the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the 
to  oljserve,  «)r  virtue  enough  to  prefer,  thoni  to  thi-ir  |  world,  that  I  never  presumed  to  take  pL 
ci>mnion  wenches.     Now,  Mr.  Spectat4)r.  I  nuKt  bi>    pamphleteer,  until  my  daily  papers  were  g 
(nn-  to  own  to  you,  that  I  myself  suffer  a  tasteless    into  those  two  first  volumes  which  have 
Hfiipid  lieing.  Vrom  a  consirieraiion  I  have  for  a   anpe.in?d.     After  which,  I  naturally  jump 
man  who  would  not,' as  he  has  said  in  mvhenrini^,    the  heads  not  only  of  the  pamplileteers, 
resign  his  liberty,  a.H  he  calls  it,  for  all  tbe  lieautv  .  overv  octavo  writer  in  Great  liritam  that  hi 
aipl  wiiilth  the  whole  lox  is  possessed  of.     Siicli  '  ten  l)at  one  book.     I  am   also  informed 
calamities  as  these  woultl  not  happen,  if  it  couKl    bookseller,  that  six  octavos  have  at  all  tinn 
|>ossifilvbe  broucht  alniut,  that  by  nning  bachelors   looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  to  a  folio;  i 
ai  Papists  convict,  or  the  like,  they  were  distin-    take  notice  of  the  rather,  liecause  I  would  i* 
4:nishi>d  tt*  their  disadvantage  from  the  rest  of  the  .  the  learned  world  surprised  if,  after  the  pub! 
world,  who  fall  in  with  the  measures  of  civil  soci-  -  of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  puiee  i 
ely.     Tx-si  you  should  think  I  speak  this  as  being, '  ingly.    Wlien  my  scattered  forces  are  thas 
atvttnliiii;  to  the  S4>iiseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious  '  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flatter 
oltl  \n:\uu  I  shall  acquaint  you  1  am  a  woman  of  |  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at  tl 
<*ii!)dit:on.nut  nowthree  anil -twenty,  and  have  had    of  ihein. 

|>riipi><>:ils  from  at  lea-*!  ten  different  men,  and  the  ,  Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  r 
i;!!  .itiT  nutiiNT  of  them  have  upon  the  upshot  re-  i  time  out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of 
li>»'d  me.  Siirni'tliiiijLC  or  other  is  alw.iys  amiss  |  ^t'fe  not  orif^inally  efttablished  with  an  ev£ 
vhi'ii  J  he  loviT  takrs  to  >tm\o  new  wench!  A  s<'t-  pap*T  ni.inufaeture,  I  shall  leave  to  the  diK 
llitiirn:  i"*  «'asily  except4'il  n^'ainst.  and  then»  is  «>f  other-*:  and  shall  only  remark  further 
\i'n  lit!le  nsMuir^e  to  avoid  tlie  vii'i-nis  part  of  our  place,  ili at  all  printers  and  booksellent  U 
voilth.  !»iii  throwiii;;  our'>  >v\(  away  noini  home  ^'all  of  one  another  according  to  the  aboT 
Ijfrle^s  Mtvkhead.  wIm.  thiuiu'h  he  i-iViiiiont  vice, "  tii>ne<l  merits  of  the  authors  to  whom  they 
i<i  :dso  without  \ir:tu».     Now-a  days  we  must  Ihi  ■  tively  Mong. 

o.»Ti!»  :/.t\l  if  we  oan  i^-l  creatures' which  are  not'  I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  w 
Iviil.  jcx'o.l  an'  nor  to  W  »-\|xv:etl.  Mr.  Sptriutor,  settled  among  the  three  learned  professions 
1  *.i:  v,i  ar  vivi  the  other  d.iy.  and  think  I  did  not  wisdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take 
dr^irl.-.i-e  *\,»ur  sivt-iatonal  eye-sight;  whieh  I  j  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  dm 
*h.-»ll  K  a  l'v::er  iudi:i'of  ^heu  I  see  whether  y<m  i  each  of  these  professions,  who  are  afl  of 
inV.  •,^^y',■.^■>c  ,»f  those  exiU  your  own  way.  or  print .  thoutjh  not  so  hiijrh  as  knights,  yet  a  deprw 
l^  ^  ..i.-..,m;.i1  ll^'M^^^  from  the  disdainful  heavy    *squin*s:  this  last  order  of  men.  beifiFthe 


'•.:    \i»;:i  in.»st  oUtlient  humble  Servant, 

"  Kaciill  Welladay." 


g 
ate  body  of  the  nation,  are  consequently  I 
tof,t'ther  into  a  class  below  the  three  learne 
fessions*    I  mention  tliis  for  the  sake  of  i 
rural  'squiR's,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  s 
as  to  The  present  State  of  England,  and  w 
often  apt  to  usurp  th.it  precedency  which 
laws  of^  their  country  is  not  due  to  them. 
\\n  lisnvY.  NOVEMRER  6.  1712.    want  of  learn  in  cr.  which  has  plant^-d  them 
.  ....  5 ,,  n..:.nt  ..Mit«  .'.svut-r.  Mtiiion,  may  insome  measure  extenuate  the 


ll.'ii   Ar*.  I\H't.  M. 

!.  .»,   1.    .1...  |li.  .■       K."--w»x. 

I «  .\    .i.    \«.4.i.i.,  %'l  <>i-vrial   late  disputes  con- 

-^    .»  .  \  4 .1  ^•i^^  i-iL  iii'i-,  I  eoiild  not  forlH'.ir 

.\--,  !■.  \k  ..^ -s.iiii'  i>\>^i'n alio!is  which  I 

■  A    ■   .  .    'u  '..  t:  hi  J  M  oi  M. . -IN  1*0  this  great 

\         ^>    'I.   v.c.uvnI  >^xmUI  I  her*»  mean  .it 


demeanor;  and  our  im»fessors  our^ht  to  i 
them  when  they  offend  in  this  p.irt*icular.  i 
ering  th,it  they  are  in  a  state  or  ignorance, 
we  usually  say,  do  not  know  their  nght  haa 
their  left.' 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are 
ers  to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate 
l\\^»tV%\"^^'^  "F'n  all  occasions  by  several  laws  p 
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leir  hodj;  I  mean  the  players  or  actors  of  both 
«.  Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncon-  ' 
erted  principle,  that  a  tra^dian  always  takes 
«  of  a  comedian;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always 
ied  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every 
trtainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  bus- 
It  is  a  stage  maxim,  "  Once  a  king,  and  al- 
«  a  kinff."  For  this  reason  it  would  be  thought 
r  absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  notwithstanding  the 
fit  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the 
it  hand  of  a  hero,  thouc^h  he  were  but  i^ve  foot 
1.  The  same  distinction  is  observed  among 
ladies  of  the  theater.  Queens  and  heroines 
lerve  their  rank  in  private  conversation,  while 
le  who  are  waiting  women  and  maids  of  honor 
b  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind 
scenes. 

shall  only  add  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
;erB  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
ed,  served,  or  saluted,  before  comic  writers; 
le  who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking 
r  seats  between  the  authors  of  cither  side. 
le  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  be- 
m  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would  . 
e  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  former;  but 
Dryden,  and  many  others,  would  never  submit 
ilia  decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same 
irence  to  the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their 
ous  brothers  in  the  drama. 
J  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept  up,  and 
iDction  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of 
SIB. — O. 


o.  530.]     FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1712. 

8le  Tftram  Veoeri;  eni  placet  bnpaitM 
Vonnaa  atqae  animofl  sub  juea  ahenea 
Savo  mittere  cum  joco«— Uor.  1  Od.  xxxiiL  10. 

Tbn«  TenuB  sports ;  the  rich,  the  bMe, 
Unlike  in  fortune  and  in  fiwre, 
To  diMgreelnfi;  lore  prorokes; 

When  cruelly  jocoee, 

She  ties  the  fiUal  noose, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  braxen  jokes. 

Crxecr. 

r  is  ver^  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe 
fD  mamage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives 
nter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridi- 
id,  and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their 
I  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater 
t  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
ich  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon 
h  a  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congrcve's  Old 
ihelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  bu- 
ry as  an  example  of  this  kind.    In  short,  those 

0  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  rail- 
•t  the  sex  in  general,  very  often  make  an  hon- 

Ue  amends,  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worth- 

1  persons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yokefellow. 
Doen  takes  his  reven^  in  kind  on  those  who 
1  his  mysteries  into  ridicule. 

It  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmer- 
luy  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  let- 
I  which  I  lately  communicated  to  tne  public, 
<  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marry- 
a  farmer's  daughter;  a  piece  of  news  which 
M  to  our  olub  by  the  last  post.  The  templar  is 
jrpositive  that  he  has  married  a  daiir-maid; 
Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets 
best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
ea  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  I 
it  oonfess  I  suspected  something  more  than 
inanr,  when  upon  opening  the  letter  I  found 
t  Wul  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gayety, 
ring  changed  "Dear  Spec.,"  which  was  his 
nl  talute  at  the  be^rioniog  (^  the  letter,  into 
f  worthy  FricDd,  "Bad  sabscribed  himself,  at  the 


latter  end  of  it,  at  full  length.  William  Honeycomb. 
In  short,  the  say,  the  loud,  the  vain  W^ill  Honey- 
comb, who  haa  made  love  to  every  great  fortune 
that  has  appeared  in  town  for  about  thirty  years 
together,  and  boasted  of  favors  from  ladies  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted 
rake.  The  sober  character  of  the  husband  is 
dashed  with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened 
with  tliose  little  cant  phrases,  which  have  made 
my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company. 
But  let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself : 

"  Mt  worthy  Friznd, 

"  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the 
smoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of  a 
country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run 
away  as  he  did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I 
had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But 
since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  amon^  my  acres, 
and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  with  breezes, 
shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams. 
The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard 
you  so  otten  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in 
perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  in- 
stance of  it  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your 
means  the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  married 
one  of  my  tenant's  daughters.  She  is  bom  of 
honest  parents;  and  though  she  has  no  portion, 
she  has  a  ^reat  deal  of  virtue.  The  natural  sweet- 
ness and  innocence  of  her  behavior,  the  freshness 
of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of  her  shape 
and  person,  shot  roe  throui^h  and  throuj^h  every 
time  that  I  saw  her,  and  did  more  execution  upon 
me  in  grogram  than  the  greatest  beauty  in  town 
or  court  had  ever  done  ia  orocade.  In  short,  she 
is  such  a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my 
estate:  and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my 
children  what  are  falsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth, 
high  titles,  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them 
the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birtli — strong 
bodies  and  healthy  constitutions.  As  for  your 
fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thoe  that  I  know  tncpi. 
I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces ;  but  no  more 
of  that.  It  shall  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live 
the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as  becomes 
the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but  I  shall 
draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be 
treated  to  the  tune  of,  '  Alarriage-hater  Matched;' 
but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty 
upon  others  in  ray  time.  To  tell  thee  trul^,  1  saw 
such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering  cox- 
combs shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  pobt  of  an 
homnu  de  rueUe  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain 
stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  jauntincss  of  air  I  was  master  of.  B<>side,  for 
I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight-and-forty  alwve  these  twelve  years.  Since 
my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  va- 
cancy in  the  club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up 
my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my 
station,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  eood 
husband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  shall  so  nap- 
pen),  and  as 

"  Tour  most  sincere  Friend, 

"and  humble  Servant^ 

1  


-  ^r 


»  -.4 
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No.  531.]     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1712. '  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  bc( 

'in,  that  the  Sovereira  Beinz,  the  ttmx  Au 

rnie  nil  m^iuKenentur  Ipm;  i  Well  in  Kind  as  m  degree:  to  speak  accor 

N«e  Tlgrt  'luloiiuni  ilmUe,  sut  fecundam.  |  our  methods  of  conceiving,  I  shall  only  ad< 

Horn.  1  (M.  xiL  15.  |  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  m 

Who  guUet  below.  snJ  rule*  •JioTe,  :  thw  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  ixissible 

Tbe  ft^t  Diyponer.  snd  the  ml^ht^  King:  ;  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  E 

Than  he  iK-ne  greater,  like  him  ur^t  i»-hat  he  really  is.    "  There  is  no  end  of  hi 

8upr«iuc  he  fiogly  fllLi  the  throne.-CizKn.  "«?*•       Vf  most  exalted  creature  he  has 

u  only  capable  of  adonng  it;  none  but  hinu 

f  SiMAxiPCS  bcinj^  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant ;  comprencnd  it. 

what  God  was.  de-sired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of  ■     Tne  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  verv  j 
.  it  U'fore  he  made  his  reply.    When  the  day  was  :  sublime  in  this  light.     "  By  his  word  all 

n  fxpind  he  desired  two  days;  and  afterward,  in-   consist.     We  may  speak   nauch,   and  vi 

*«ioad  of  r^'tuming  his  answer, dcmandiHl  Rtill  dou-  short:  wherefore  m  sum  he  is  all.  How's 
ble  iho  tinto  to  cousidor  of  it.  This  great  ]H)ct ,  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  at 
and  ]ihiloso]ihvr.  the  more  he  coiiti'inplated  the ;  his  works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  ver 
natnn*  of  thi*  IX-ity.  fouml  that  he  wade<i  b«t  the  an«l  marvelous  is  bin  power.  When  yon 
more  out  of  his  tlfpth;  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  a.s  vou  can:  i 
the  thought,  instead  o(  finding  an  end  to  it.  yet  will  he  far  exceed.     And  when  vou  ex: 

If  we  con«ii!cr  thr  idea  which  wiw  men,  by  the  '  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  we! 
light  of  n.\'i'«on,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Ikring.  '■  vou  can  never  go  far  enough.  Who  hal 
it  amounts  to  thi<;  that  he  has  in  him  all  the  per-  ■  Iiim,  that  he  might  tell  us?  and  who  can  n 
fection  t»f  a  spiritual  nature.  And,  since  we  have  him  as  he  is?  There  arc  yet  hid  greater 
no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but '  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  fe« 
what  we  di'scivver  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infini-    works." 

ludc  to  each  kind  of  these  pcrfwtions,  and  what  is  I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreou 
a  faculty  in  a  human  soul  Womes  an  attribute  in  i  by  the  light  of  reason  and  philoskiphy. 
God.  tW  exist  in  place  and  time;  the  Divine  Be- 1  w'ould  see  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  me 
ing  fills  the  imnten*iily  of  space  with  his  pn^sence,  [must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  rep 
and  inhaltit-s  eternilv.  \\o  are  possessed  of  a  him  to  us  notonly  as  iufinitelv  greatand  i^l 
little  power  and  a  little  knowledge :  The  Divine    but  as  infinitely  gi*od  and  just  in  his  d'u 


^  tion  in  one  Lving.  we  fonn  our  idea  of  the  great 


St>vereit,'n  of  naiun>.  ship  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to 


shall  here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitu 


we  have  iif  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  |  excellency  and  perfection.     This  woald  i 
we  shall  find  llial  we  come  by  it  the  same  way;,  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uuintei 


of  pleusun'  and  hajjpinoss,  and  of  several  other:  see<ls  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  wh 
Qualities  and  powers  which  it  is  better  to  have  apt  to  snoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such 
tlian  to  Ih»  withiiut;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  1  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  ; 
the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Sujm'nie  Jieinp,  ■  lajjes  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their : 
we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our  own  idea  ■  creatures,  than  on  tha'i  infinite  disunce  wi 
of  infinitv;  and'  so  putting  iheni  together  make  placed  bt?tween  them  and  the  supreme  mo 
our  complex  idea  of  God.*'  ;  all   iH'rf<?ction.     It  would   likewise  quick( 

It  is  not  impossible  th.il  there  may  l>e  many    desires  and  endeavors  of  uniting  ourselves 
kinds  of  spiritual  perfj'ction,  bt»side  tli^se  which  .  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and  %-irtue. 
are  loilged  in  a  human  soul;  but  it  is  impossible  I      Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme 
liial  we  shiiuld  have  ideas  <»f  any  kinds  of  perfec-  '  would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  frvni  i 
tion,  except  those  i>f  which  we  have  some  small  ^  us  that  j)revailing  impiety  of  using  his  na 
ravs  and  short  imperfect  stri»kes  in  our>elvrs.    It ;  the  most  trivial  occasions, 
would  thorefon*  In?  a  ver\'high  presumption  to  de- 1      I  find  the  following  pas.^ago  in  an  excelle 
termi ne  whether  the  Supreme  Being  ha«i  not  niany;  m on,  preached  at  the   funeral  of  a  genth 
more  attributes  than  those  wliich  enter  into  our ;  who  was  an  honor  to  his  countrv,  and  i 
conceptions  of  him.     This  is  certain,  that  if  there  =  dili^ut  as  well  as  successful   inquirer  in 
be  tuvkindof  spiritual  prfection  which  is  not .  works  of  nature  than  any  other  our  uati( 
marked  out  in  the  human  soul,  it  belongs  iu  its   ever  produced.     "Ue  had  the  profoundest  ^ 
fullness  to  ihe  divine  nature.  ^  . .     ^ ,  [*^P '"'"J^^  ^T^^^^^P^  heaven  and  e^h 

Several  emi 
^at  the  soul, 

"^7  ^?lwf.Vp^V.mn7d\im^  ber  present  union  I  which  one  that  knew  him  most  particularly 

not  conwpouA wiib o\lict^  ^  ^\    ^^^ 

nature,  md  open  to  ^  V  .     -  - 

wonder  and  idflntioii, « 


ifif 


TBI  BPBOTATOB. 


tlut  be  do«a  not  namoAet  to  1 
ODC«  Co  ftil  in  it." 

Everj  one  kuovB  the  reneratian  which  wu  p«i(l 
by  the  Je«8  to  a  iiuiie  so  great,  wonderful,  uid 
holy.  Thej  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  tbeir 
religioui  diicoursas.  Wbu  can  we  then  think  of 
those  who  make  use  of  so  tiemeadons  a  name  in 
ihs  ordinary  exprestioDS  of  theit  anger,  mirth, 
sod  most  impertinent  paaiioost  oF  thoM  wbo 
admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  and 
•asertioni,  ludicroaa  phraaes,  and  worka  of  hu- 
mor? not  (o  mention  those  who  Tiolate  it  bj 
■olemn  perjuries  I  It  would  be  an  affront  to 
leason  to  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  horror  and 
profaneness  of  such  a  practice.  The  rerj  men- 
tion of  it  eipoaea  it  aumcieotlj  (o  Ihosa  in  whom 
the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  ia  not 
ntlerlj  eztingoiabed.— O. 


Bo.  539.]    MONDAY,  yOVEUBEB  10,  ITia. 


lb  cut  mjmlt,  I  ihiiiBi  (Nhen'  wIl^-CuicB. 
It  is  a  tstj  honest  action  to  be  studious  to  pro- 
duce other  men's  merit;  and  I  make  Do  scruple  of 
■ajing,  I  hare  a*  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man 
Id  the  world.  It  would  not  b«  a  thing  to  be 
bragged  of,  bat  that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be 
naater  of,  who  will  take  pains  enough  for  it. 
Moch  observation  of  the  unworthineas  in  being 
paioed  at  the  excellence  of  another,  will  bring 
yon  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for  that  unwillinTnesa; 
and  when  you  haie  got  so  far,  jou  will  find  it  a 
greater  pleasuro  than  yon  ever  Wore  knew  to  be 
saalons  in  promotiDg  ihe  fame  and  welfare  of  the 

risewotthy.  I  do  not  apeak  this  as  pretending 
be  a  mortified,  self-denying  man,  but  aa  one 
who  has  tamed  bis  ambition  into  a  right  chanoel. 
I  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  hanng  extorted 
•uellent  produetionB  from  a  pCTSon  of  tEf  greatest 
abilities,  who  would  not  have  let  them  appeared 
bj  any  other  means^  to  have  animated  a  few 
Toung  geoUemen  into  worthy  punuita,  who  will 
Maglorytoourage;  andatallt' 


bat  d 

by  no  means  a  gay  but  a  very  aerioua  soliloqnr  to 
his  soul  at  the  point  of  his  departure;  in  which 
sense  I  naturally  took  the  verses  at  my  firat  read- 
ing tbem,  when  I  waa  very  young,  and  before  I 
knew  what  inletprelalion  the  world  generally  put 
upon  Ihem. 

iiAwiit*  rt^ptJMi  UsDdata, 

Qdb amleMSt  Is  loeat 

"'Alas,  my  sou!;  thou  pleasing  companion  of 
this  body,  thoa  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  desert- 
ing it,  whither  art  thou  flying  T  to  what  unknown 
region!  Thou  art  all  tremblinv,  fearful,  and  pen- 
sive, Now  what  is  become  of  uy  former  wit  and 
humorl     Thou  shall  jest  and  be  gay  no  more.' 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  appreheod  where  lies  the 
trifling  in  all  this;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious reflection  imaginable  to  a  dying  mao:  and, 
if  we  consider  the  coiperor  was  a  heathen,  that 
doubt  conoemiog  the  future  fate  of  hia  soul  will 
seem  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  want  of 
thouffht,  that  it  was  scarce  reaaonable  he  should 
think  otherwise:  not  to  mention  that  bera  is  a 
plain  coofeasioD  included  of  his  beUef  in  its  im- 
mortality. The  diminutive  epithets  of  oagula, 
blmaduia,  and  the  rest,  appear  not  to  me  as  ex- 
pressions of  levity,  but  rather  of  endearment  and 
concerns  such  aa  we  find  in  Catullus,  and  the  an- 
thora  of  EeodecAsyllahi  after  him,  where  ihey  are 
used  to  expreas  the  utmost  love  and  tendernem 
for  their  mistresses.  If  you  think  me  right  in  mj 
notion  of  the  last  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to 
insert  this  in  the  Spectator;  if  not,  to  suppress  it 


a  glory  to  our  age;  and  at  all  times,  sad  by  all  | 
poaaible  means  in  my  power,  undermined  the  in-  , 
West  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted  i 
to  substitute  in  their  stead  learning,  piety,  and  , 
nod  sense.  It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I 
and  myaelf  honored  as  a  gentleman- usher  to  the 
aitB  and  sciences,  Hr.  TicEell  and  Mr,  Pope  have, 
ft  seems,  this  idea  of  me.  The  former  has  written 
SM  an  excellent  paper  of  verses,  in  praise,  for-  I 
Anoth,  of  myself;  and  the  other  inclosed  for  my 
peruss]  an  admirable  poem.f  which  I  hope  wiU 
■liortly  see  the  light.  !□  Ihe  meantime  I  cannot  | 
mpprees  any  thought  of  his.  but  insert  this  aenti-  i 
nent  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian.  I  will 
not  determine  in  Ihe  case  he  mentions;  but  have  , 
llina  much  to  say  in  favor  of  his  argument,  that 
msDy  of  hia  own  works,  which  I  have  seen,  con-  . 
wince  me  that  very  pretty  and  very  aublime  senti- , 
■Dents  may  be  lodged  in  the  same  boaom  without , 
diminution  tc   ' 


"Ikr  •poUaHlhoiuhli  Buboekad 
And  tbg  pun  vaalal  fa  bsr  boeon  vhi. 

Th  J  iIms  bvtrsji  •bat  trwfa'rmB  1ot«  voold 
Nor  hsnh  thj  prflnpU,  bat,  Infoi'd  b^  itflsltfa, 
Pl«M  Willi*  ihijr  nin,  ud  Ami  u  Into  hHltt 
nj  mrki  In  Oilcn'i  MM  nlD  ■  put, 
And  iriUi  hli  Ullor  dun  tlis  iipllni'i  Iwut; 
I^flb'd  Id  thv  Miin  tba  penuriaii*  at 
Lsuji;tii  It  umMir,  sod  nodi  no  harm  In  wit; 

And  Biltdo  owH  bar  rwa'd  dSi  Id  Urn* 
nil  mlH  tlH  fioUe  Tlnnntt  6      '   ' 


"JIm.  SncTiTOB, 

"  I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  five  or  [ 
■dx  men  of  some  learning;  where,  chancing  to' 
■Motion  the  famous  verses  which  the  Emperor    - 
Adrian  spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all 
■gned  lul  it  was  a  piece  of  g>yety  unworthy   ; 

*<itiHr~  tTtKT*D>pl*ot  Vun*.  I 
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•  '' 


•  n«  f 


f<  ••  ^ 


C  : 


L... ; 


"  ?ui')i  hintu  »lone  «mM  BrltMi  VInrfl*  lend, 
Anil  thuu  bIucic  dPMinre  ftoni  »urh  »  friend : 
A  debt  fu  Ixtrrow'd  b  Ulu«trk*u«  »haine, 
Au>l  foiiiu  ulifu  Hlimr'd  with  him  iK  ilnuMc  fame, 
S*ri  l!ui»h"a  with  jnreetii.  by  beauty'*  queen  be«U)W*d, 
With  more  than  mortal  charmi  .Knea*  gloWd : 
%mk\\  fKvn'rou*  ctrifiM  Eugene  and  Marlteo*  txy, 
And,  a*  in  glory,  m>  In  frleuU«hip  fie. 

*•  Permit  thene  lines  by  thee  to  lire— nor  blame 
A  muw  that  panU  and  lanicui»hi*»  /or  fame ; 
Thai  Wax*  to  i<inlL  when  humbler  themes  tih«  rings, 
Lui't  in  the  luaiw  of  mean  f(>ri;utten  thingR. 
Kt-ci'tvM  by  thee.  1  prophesy  my  rhyme* 
The  ]>raiM>  uf  Tir)rin«  in  Mucreedlng  times; 
MixM  with  Uiy  work«,  their  life  nu  bounds  shall  see, 
llut  xtand  }irottfi-ted  as  inKpir'd  by  thee. 

**  :)o  some  weak  shoot,  which  els*  would  poorly  liaa, 
JuTvV  tree  adi'iitm  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies; 
TliniUijch  the  new  pupil  fcist'rinK  Juires  flow, 
Thriift  forth  the  irem<(,  and  (d^e  the  flowers  to  blow 
Aliift.  hnmnrtal  reifms  tlie  planfunknown, 
With  burruw'd  lUe,  and  vigur  not  his  own."t 

"  To  THE  Sr£CTATOE>0£NEaAL. 

'*  Mr.  Johx  Slt  liumblj  Hhowetli, 

*'That  upon  rt*adinif  the  deputation  given  to 
the  said  Mr,  .lohn  81y,  all  perHonn  ponsine  by  his 
obeervatory,  behavea  thoniM'lveH  with  the  (tame 
deconim  as  if  your  liouor  yourself  had  been 
present. 

'*  That  your  said  officer  ia  preparing;,  according 
to  your  (lonor'H  secret  instructions,  hata  for  the 
several  kinds  of  heads  that  make  fip^ures  in  the 
realms  of  Great  Britain,  with  cocks  significant  of 
their  powers  and  faculties. 

*'  Triat  your  said  oflicer  has  taken  due  notice  of 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  concerning  the 
internals  of  the  head  from  tlie  outward  form  of 
the  same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law 
and  physic  do  but  lust  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life 
to  their  sagacity ;  nis  military  hats  ^lare  full  in 
the  face;  and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock 
for  all  good  companions  between  the  above-men- 
tioned extremes.  For  this  end  he  has  consulted 
the  moHt  learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the 
true  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Ifpu/um  eapuX, 
and  made  a  hat  fit  for  it. 

"  Yotir  said  officer  does  further  represent,  that 
the  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them 
got  into  the  cock  military,  and  desires  your  in- 
structions therein. 

"  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  days  very 
well  behaved,  and  further  your  said  officer  saith 
not."  T. 
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Tmmo  duas  dabo,  inquit  illo.  unum  si  paruui  est; 
Et  A  diiarum  pasnitcbi.  addentor  dua;. — I'laut. 

Nsy.  .-avH  he.  If  one  l*  too  little,  I  will  rItc  you  two; 
And  if  two  will  not  satisfy  you,  1  will  add  two  more. 

"  To  THE  Spectator. 


"Sib. 

"Yor  liave  often  given  us  very  excellent  dis- 
courses against  tliat  unnatural  custom  of  parents, 
in  forcini,'  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their 
inclinatiourt.  My  own  case,  without  further  pre- 
face, 1  will  lay  before  yon,  and  leave  vt>u  to  judge 
of  it.  My  father  and  mother  both  Leiniif  in  de- 
clining years,  would  fain  see  me,  their  eldest  son, 
as  they  call  it,  settled.  I  am  as  much  for  that  as 
they  can  be:  but  I  must  be  .settled,  ii  seems,  not 
according  to  my  own,  but  their,  liking.  Upon 
this  account  I  am  leaised  every  day,  biecausc  I 
have  not  yet  fa\kn  iu  \ove,  m  RpvVe  ol  n^LVyiwi 

•AcompUmeuttoAnWiwn-   ^By  Mt.Tbom»TWk©\\. 


with  one  of  a  neighboring  gentleman's  dangh 
for,  out  of  their  abundant  eenerosity,  they 
roe  the  choice  of  four.  'Jack,'  be^ns  my  H, 
'  Mrs.  Catharine  is  a  fine  woman.' — *  Yes,  Sir 
she  is  rather  too  old.* — 'She  will  make  the 
discreet  manager,  boy.'  Then  roj  mother  ] 
her  part.  *  Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceeding  fui 
'  Yes,  Madam,  but  she  ia  of  no  conversation 
has  no  fire,  no  agreeable  vivacitT;  she  ac 
speaks  nor  looks  with  spirit.' — ^' True,  ion 
for  those  very  reasons  she  will  be  an  easyi 
obliging,  tractable  creature.' — ^^  After  all,'  erii 
old  aunt  (who  belongs  to  the  claas  of  those 
read  plays  with  spectacles  on),  '  what  think 
nephew,  of  proper  Mrs.  DoroUiy?' — ^"What 
thmk?  why,  I  think  she  cannot  oe  above  six 
two  inches  high.' — ^'Well,  well,  you  may  but 
long  as  you  please,  but  height  of  stature  it ' 
mauding  and  majestic' — '  Come,  come,'  sa; 
cousin  of  mine  in  the  family,  'I  will  fit 
Fidelia  is  yet  behind — pretty  Miss  Fiddy  i 
please  you. — 'Oh I  your  very  humble  ser 
dear  coz,  she  is  as  much  too  jroung  as  her  e 
sister  is  too  old.' — ^*l8  it  so  indeed/  quoth 
'  eood  Mr.  Pert  ?  You  who  are  but  barely  tn 
of  twenty-two,  and  Miss  Fiddy  in  half  ay 
time  will  be  in  her  teens,  and  she  is  capabi 
learning  anything.  Then  she  will  be  so  ob 
ant;  she  will  cry  perhaps  now  and  then, 
never  be  angry.'  Tnus  they  will  think  fo 
in  this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more  partial 
concerned  than  anybody  else.  If  I  name 
woman  in  the  world,  one  of  these  danghten 
certainly  the  same  qualities.  Yon  see  by  I 
few  hints,  Mr.  Spectator,  what  a  comfortuk 
I  lead.  To  be  still  more  open  and  free  widi 
I  have  been  passionately  fond  of  a  yoong 
(whom  give  me  leave  to  call  Miranda)  no' 
these  three  years.  I  have  often  urged  the  B 
home  to  my  parents  with  all  the  snbniissioa 
son,  but  tne  impatience  of  a  lover.  Pray 
think  of  three  years;  what  inezpresaiUeseeD 
inquietude,  what  variety  of  misery  must  I 

fone  through  in  three  long  whole  years !  II 
a's  fortune  is  equal  to  those  I  hare  menti 
but  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with  mine, 
there's  the  rub!  Miranda's  person,  wit.  an 
mor,  are  what  the  nicest  fancy  could  imagine; 
though  we  know  you  to  be  so  elegant  a  jnd 
beauty,  yet  there  is  none  among  all  your  vi 
characters  of  fine  women  pn^ferable  to  Mir 
In  a  word,  she  is  never  gunty  of  doing  any 
but  one  amiss  (if  she  can  be  {nought  to  do  i 
by  me),  in  bein^  as  blind  to  my  faults  as  sIm 
her  own  perfections. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"Your  very  humble  obedient  Servanl 

"DrsTEaxaAsn 

"Ma.  SpEOTAToa, 

"When   you   spent  so  much  time  as  jw 

lately  in  censuring  the  ambitious  young  ge'ml 

who  ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  count 

coach-boxes,  I  wished  you  had  employed 

momenta  in  consideration  of  what  passes  i 

times  within-8ide  of  those  vehicles.     I  am  ^ 

suffered  sufticiently  by  the  iiiHolence  and  ill-l 

ing  of   fiomc  person's  who   traveled   lately 

me  in  a  stage-coach  tmt  of  Ki^sez  to  LouJc 

am  sure,  when  jou  have  hoard  what  I  ha 

say,  you  will  think  there  are  persi^ns  und« 

character  of  gentlemen,  that  are  fit  to  be  oo^ 

■  else  but  in  the  coach-box.     Sir,  1  am  a  younj 

I  man  of  a  sober  and  religioua  education,  and 

»\^^x«SATN«^>;2!CL'aX.<2&»x«K.tAr;  but  on  Monday  was 
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aight  it  was  mj  miBfortune  to  come  to  London.  I 
fr»A  no  Booner  clapped  iu  the  coach,  but,  to  my 
gremt  surprise,  two  persons  iu  the  habit  of  gentle- 
men attacked  me  with  such  indecent  dincourso  as 
I  cannot  repeat  to  you,  so  you  may  conclude  not 
fit  for  me  to  hear.  I  had  no  relief  but  the  hopes 
of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  jouniey.  Sir,  form 
to  jourself  what  a  persecution  this  must  needs  be 
to  a  virtuous  and  chaste  mind;  and,  iu  order  to 
ywtt  proper  handling  such  a  subject,  fancy  your 
wii*  or  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  such  circum- 
itanoes,  and  what  treatment  you  would  then  think 
due  to  8U(h  dragoons.  One  of  them  was  called  a 
captain,  and  entertained  us  with  nothing  but  filthy 
fltapid  questions,  or  lewd  son^s,  all  the  way. 
Aeady  to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  re- 
ptnea  that  nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  casilj  to 
akat  our  ears  as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a  kind 
oit  rape  ?  Why  should  not  every  contributor  to  the 
cbuae  of  chastity  suffer  death  ?  I  am  sure  these 
ahaptwlesa  hell-hounds  deserved  it  highly.  Can 
jon  exert  yourself  better  than  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
if  jou  do  not  do  it  effectually,  I  will  read  no  more 
of  jour  papers.  Has  every  impertinent  fellow  a 
privilflffe  to  torment  me,  wno  pay  my  coach-hire 
•■  well  as  he  7  Sir,  pray  consider  us  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  weakest  sex,  who  have  nothing  to 
defend  ourselves;  and  I  think  it  as  gentleman-like 
to  challenge  a  woman  to  fight  as  to  talk  obscenely 
in  her  company,  especially  when  she  has  not  power 
to  stir.  Pray  let  me  tea  you  a  story  whicn  you 
can  make  fit  for  public  view.  I  knew  a  gentleman, 
who  having  a  very  eood  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  inviteu  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup 
with  him;  and  at  the  same  time  invited  two  or 
Ifcree  friends  who  were  very  severe  aj^ainst  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  pro- 
teaion.  It  happened  one  of  them  brought  two 
cmtains  of  his  regiment  newly  come  into  the  army, 
WAO  at  first  onset  engaged  the  company  with  very 
Iswd  healths  and  suitable  discourse.  You  may 
oaaily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  entertainer, 
who  finding  some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy,  de- 
sired to  teU  them  the  story  of  a  great  man,  one 
Kr.  Locke  (whom  I  find  you  fre<quently  mention), 
Ibat  havine  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  then 
Loids  Haliiaz,  Anglesey,  and  Shaftesbury,  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  instead  of  conversation,  the 
saras  were  called  for,  where  the  bad  or  ^owi  suc- 
cess produced  the  usual  passions  of  gaming.  Mr. 
Locke  retiring  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  Lord 
Anglbfiey  desired  to  know  what  he  was  writing: 
'Way,  my  lords,'  answered  he,  'I  could  not  sleep 
last  night  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  I  ex- 
pected from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  affc.'  This  so  sensiblv  stung  them,  that 
they  gladly  comfK>uuded  to  tnrow  their  cards  in 
the'fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  conversa- 
tion ensued  fit  for  sucii  persons.  This  story 
pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  captains,  together 
with  the  concum.>ncc  of  their  superior  officers,  that 
the  young  fcllowrt  left  the  company  in  confusion. 
Sir,  I  know  you  hate  long  thingn;  l>ut  if  vou  like 
it,  you  may  contract  it,  or  how  you  will;  but  1 
think  it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

**  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  arc  a  famous  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  lookor-on,  and  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pose yuu  would  invent  Konie  padlock,  with  full 
power  under  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest 
p«raoii»,  either  mon  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  impudent  lellows; 
and  I  wish  you  wouKl  publish  a  proclamation  that 
no  modest  person,  wlio  h.os  a  value  for  her  coun- 
tenance, and  conseqtteiitly  would  not  be  put  out 
of  it,  presume  to  travel  after  such  a  day  without 
one  ox  them  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smtit 
SpectMtor  upon  thia  aubject  would  serve  for  such  a 


padlock;  and  that  public  notice  may  be  given  in 
your  paper  where  they  may  be  had,  with  directions, 
price  two-pence;  and  that  part  of  the  directions 
may  be,  wnen  any  person  presumes  to  be  g[uilty 
of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party  aggneveii 
may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  request  to  read 
it  to  the  company.  He  must  be  very  much  har- 
dened that  coula  ouUfaco  that  rebuke;  and  his 
further  punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 
T.  "Pknance  CauKL." 
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Banu  enlm  fenne  nomu  oommuidf  in  HIa. 
gortanft  j        Juv,  Sat  rill.  TA. 


-We  mldom  flsd 


Madi  MOM  with  an  exalted  finrtiuM  JolaM.— Sbpitzt. 

"  Mb.  Spectator, 

"I  AM  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only 
daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  my 
whole  life  been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did 
me  no  great  service  in  my  education.  I  have  per- 
haps an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge  of  what 
is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  quality;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  the  whole  dispute  about  me  has 
been  whether  such  a  thinff  was  proper  for  tlie  child 
to  do,  or  not  ?  or  whether  such  a  food  was  the 
more  wholesome  for  the  young  lady  to  eat  ?  This 
was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  for  my  complexion,  and 
the  other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  extravagant  when 
I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the 
very  earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  A 
coach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  motions 
from  one  place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. All  who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have  ever 
been  bringing  stories  of  the  notable  thinsfs  I  have 
said,  and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving 
myself  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  has 
been  my  state  until  I  came  toward  years  of  wo- 
manhood; and  ever  since  I  grew  toward  the  age 
of  fifteen  I  have  been  abused  after  another  manner. 
Now,  forsooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely 
speak  to  me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by  men  of 
sense,  and  I  love  to  ask  questions  when  1  fall  into 
such  conversation;  but  I  am  cut  short  with  some- 
thing or  other  about  my  bright  eyes.  There  is. 
Sir,  a  language  particular  for  talking  to  women  in; 
and  none  out  those  of  the  very  first  good-breeding 
(who  are  very  few,  and  who  seldom  come  into  my 
way)  can  speak  to  us  without  regard  to  our  sex. 
Among  the  generality  of  those  they  call  gentlemen, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever,  without  provoking  somebody  to  say, 
'  Oh  1  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs.  Such-a-one  niuHt  be  very 
particularly  acquainted  with  all  that;  all  the  world 
would  contribute  to  her  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation.' Thus,  Sir,  I  am  so  handsome  that  I 
I  murder  all  who  approach  me;  so  wise  that  I  want 
I  no  new  notices;  and  so  well-bred  that  I  am  treated 
by  all  that  know  mo  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will 
answer  as  if  I  were  their  friend  or  companion. 
Pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  take  the  part  of  us  beauties 
and  fortunes  into  your  consideration,  and  do  not 
let  us  be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  sene^es.  I  have 
got  a  hussy  of  a  maid  who  is  most  craftily  f^iven 
to  this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first  diverted  with  a 
certain  absurdity  the  creature  was  guilty  <»f  in 
everything  she  said.  She  is  a  country  iB:irl;  and, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  shire  she  was  horn  in,  would 
tell  me  that  everybody  reckoned  her  lady  had  the 
purest  red  and  white  m  the  world;  then  would  tell 
me  I  was  the  most  like  oue  ^v«.W  Qq.W^w  v^  V-Wx 
lowii,w\iO  m«Ae  \)aft  isw^«  Ta»*fc'WR«^  V\^\iasi.- 
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i.-_^Trr>  u^  ▼*■-  1^    'jut^  ;«->  :--*     "Wit-.*-  I 
l» .  •;  • .-  x;*.-,*^  r  iAT*   I  *■•••-   *^  *  ^^'-"^   ^.a- 

A  MinmU  fnm  Mr.  Joku  Sif. 

"  The  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  foitji 
«9Si.  and  tfn  ve«t  of  the  otMerratorr  of  the  ■ 
Mr  S>:  but  he  is  crediblj  infonneti,  thit  ▼! 
T.  .1^  "» ..-sjrz  .-:  :  li---.--  .*  :.:  i^her  ^^■*-  wLa;  shej  »-"•  ?«5  berood  the  pass  ioto  the  Stnnd, 
ii:.f&'ez>:'^  -»  v.  ir^-.-rxw*  aid  raLitr,  if  l--:  ihAe  who  move' city- ward  are  tot  within  TeiBT 
T.'jt  All  'Jl.'  :*  K  -=,'•>  fc-ta-tiwi  Vj  voir  *;it*-  ^*-'".  ther  are  just  as  thev  were  before.  It  it  thi 
'■ai'.r.s.  wifr^i'jc.  tj  s.r. 

'  •■  Y>-r  k=cbl«  SwTac!, 


*'  Wha:  thee  can  weak  woiDaii  do?  I  sm  wiD 
*.o  «T:rreudrf .  but  he  would  hare  it  at  disereti 
a&d  I  with  dJacreiion.  Id  the  meantime,  id 
w<:  f-arkj.  C'-^r  Mrveral  interests  are  neglected. 

hZ/d  wL'ile  he  plead «  ax  mj  ktmr,  Lone  come  to  I 
Sjt  €y>c&9^1  bu;  ia_rbniia  pmmperi».  Dear  Mr.  S] 
la:*.**.  ftdrise  him  not  to  insist  upon  hard  irtic 
Zf.T  Vt  hif  irregular  desires  contradict  the  v 
rstf^z.izi2  kL«s  of  his  countenanee.  If  we  i 
srrttd.  we  mi^ht  seaie  to  something,  as  soon  u 
OT' J  i  de'wen&fije  where  we  should  get  most  hj 
'-—  -  the  c^'Aee-house  or  at  Westminsicr. 
*'  Your  humble  Senrantp 

"  LrcisM  Pabiit.' 


■-■IL-T ..  
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"  ILk.  SrErTTAT:*.  Will's  Coflee-huuge. 

•■  Praj.  5:r.  ••.  wil]  terrt  to  fill  cp  a  paper  if  ro:j 
p*.:  iL  di.«:  wiich  i^  only  Ui  asc.  whether  that 
oopT  of  T«r%cA  which  ift  a  paraphra^  of  lMiah,in 
oiir'  of  To'jr  •■f»t*ulfc:ivLfi.  ii  not  wriuen  br  Mr. 
P.'pe?  Th'.u  yo'j  c^t  oL  aiiother  line,  br  putting 
tL.  wi:h  proper  disiarjce*.  aft  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 
"  I  am.  Sir.  rocr  humble  Serrant, 


"Ma.  DAjTEawjT, 


fore  humblr  proposed,  that  moring  sentjietB 

be  appointed  all  the  busr  hours  of  the  day 

tw<«D  the  Exchange  and  WestminsteTp  and  rqi 

what  pas«es  to  your  honor,  or  joor  sobordin 

officers,  from  time  to  time." 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  proridid 
will  answtf  fur  their  principles  and  morals.— 1 
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Epem  loDgam  reMOM. : Hoa.10d.aL7. 

"  I  am  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  say-  Cut  ihort  T.ln  hope, 

in^  that  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope>;   and  so,!     Mt  four -hundred -and- Beventy -first  specalil 
With  proper  distances ,  |  turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  general    I 

"1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Serrant,  !  sign  this  paper  as  a  speculation  upon  thatv 

"The  SFECTAioa.''     ,  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  b 
,.XM     s  '  poral  objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows  and 

Ma.  SFscTAToa.  ■  tn.iUes  ju  human  life.  ^ 

•*  I  wah  a  wealthy  s^Tocer  in  the  city,  and  as  for- .  It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  i 
tunate  an  dilitn-Tit;  but  I  was  a  finLrle  man,  and  race,  that  we  abould  not  entertain  a  hope  of  i 
you  know  tlierv  art*  women.  One  in  particular  thing  in  life  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from 
came  Ui  my  Hhop,  who  I  wished  niinjht,  but  was  :  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  1 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  jjnKrer's  wife.  I  ^  make  such  a  kind  of  hope  ourcasoni^e  and 
thought,  however,  to  take  an  efffctual  way  of  nurd.  The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and 
c</urtinfr,  and  S4>ld  to  her  at  \eM  price  than  I  obj<>ct  which  we  reach  after.  Where  one  man'I 
lK>ii^ht,  that  I  ini^lit  buy  at  lesH  price  than  I  sold,  to  enjoy  the  good  ho  has  in  view,  ten  thousand 
Hhc,  you  may  U*  Nure,  orlen  came  and  helped  uic  cut  off'in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
to  iiinn  V  (.uHionierH  at  the  hanie  rate,  fancving  I  was  It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hop 
ol#lit^>(I  to  her.     You  must  needs  think  this  was   sooner  axes  in  us  but  another  rises  up  in  its  sti 

We  arc  apt  to  fancy  that  we  idiall  be  happv  < 
satibtied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  suchaoif  n 


I 


a  i^mmI  living  trndi*.  and  my  riches  must  be  vastly 
iriipruVfd.  In  fine,  I  wns  ni^h  iMfing declared  bank- 
nipi.  wliiMi  I  flfclan'd  niynelf  her  lover,  and  she 
liiT^rlf  nwirric<l.  I  was  just  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
iMirt  nivhi'lf  and  am  now  in  ho{>eHof  growing  rich 
l«v  losinjf  my  cuHtonierH. 

"Yours, 

••  JtaicMy  Comfit." 

"Ma.  SrwTAToa, 

••  I  nin  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
i>li'aNe«l  to  miMition,  and  barkii*por  of  a  coffee- 
iHtuw.  I  believ**  it  is  nivillesn  to  tell  you  the  op- 
I><)rLunitiiw  I  must  ^ive,  und  the  importunitie.s  I 
Huffer.     I  Jut  then>  is  one  gentleman  who  besii'^oH 


particular  enjoyments;  but  cither  by  reason 
their  emptiness,  or  the  naturai  inquietude  of 
mind,  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but 
extend  our  hopes  to  another.  Wo  still  find  i 
inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  tii 
which  at  a  distance  tcrmiiiated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflcctiooA 
these :  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  onr  ho 
run  out  into  too  ^at  a  length;  that  we  sho 
Hufliciently  weigh  the  objecti<  of  our  hope,  whet 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  fi 
ihein  what  we  propose  in  their  fruitioo.and  whei 
th(>y  arc  such  a.H  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaini 


me  as  cl.>s«»  as  the  Fn-nch  did  Uouchain.  His  i  in  cast*  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  weh 
gravity  rnakeH  him  w»)rk  cautious,  and  his  regular  !  for  things  which  are  at  t*>o  great  a  distance  f: 
a/>pro.vheK  dt'iuAe  a  vi^huI  eii^iiu'er.     You  need  !  us,  it  i.s  iHissiblo  that  we  may  be  intercepted 


THB   SPBOTATOS. 


TKiD  and  shadov  than  it  miij  is.  i  tioaor  his  daughter,  1  vill  give  him  the  ihonuud 

KauT  of  the  miBerieB  and  tniBrortunes  of  life  pieces  of  fpAd  vhieh  I  promised  faim;  and  afler- 
■oceed  (ram  oar  vanl  of  conudGration,  io  one  or  j  oord,  to  bia  great  surprise  will  present  him  anotber 
1  of  these  parUculan.    The?  are  the  rocks  on    purse  of  iLe  same  value,  vith  some  short  speech : 


hicb  the  sanKuiEie  tribe  of  lo  ...   ......  ..  _  ._ 

hi^  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchemist, 
>d  projector,  are  cast  awaj  in  evei^  age.  Hen 
'  warm  imaginBtions  and  loweriog  thaughts  are 
it  to  orerlook  the  goodt  of  fortune  which  are 
iu  them,  for  something;  that  flitters  in  the  sight 
,  a  distance;  ta  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
ippinesa,  for  what  is  showy  and  superScial;  and 
I  conUmn  that  eood  which  lies  within  their  reach, 
<T  that  which  thej  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
ope  calculates  its  scheme*  for  a  long  and  durable 
b;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss; 
rmapt  at  impoaaibilitiesj  and  cousei^uentlj  very 
Xen  euaoarea  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  dis- 

Vliat  I  have  here  said  may  aerre  as  a  model  to 
i  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  tranalaled  into 
KDCh  by  Monsieur  Galland.    The  fable  has  in 

■ach  a  wild  but  natural  simplicity  that  I  ques- 
Dn  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased 
ith  it  as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider 
Imtelf,  if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amuaempnts 
I  hope  which  have  sometimes  passed  in  hia  mind, 
I  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian  glaasman. 

AlDBflchar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow 
lat  never  voum  set  his  hand  to  any  busiuess  du- 
ng bis  father's  life.  Whec  hia  father  died,  he 
A  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas  in 
•raian  money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the 
■t  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the 
neat  earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  targe 
pen  basket,  and,  having  made  choice  of  a  very 
ttlcshop,  placed  the  basketathisfeet;  andleaned 
ia  back  upon  the  wall  in  expectation  of  custo- 
len.    As  he  sat  in  this  posture,  with  his  eyes 

rn  the  basket,  he  fell  ioto  a  most  amusing  train 
thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his 
■ighbors,  as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following 
lanner ;  "  This  basket,"  says  he,  "  cost  me  at  the 
hokaale  merchant's  a  hundred  drachmae,  which 
I  all  I  have  in  the  world.  I  shall  quickly  moke 
ro  hundred  of  it  by  selling  it  in  retail.  These 
ro  hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while 
M  (o  four  hundred,  which  of  course  will  amount 
I  lime  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand  drachmas 
unot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  Aa  soon 
t  bj  this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I 
ill  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a  glassmon,  and  turn 
TWaler.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls, 
id  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  gut  to- 
itlier  as  much  wealth  as  1  well  can  desire,  1  will 
«ke  a  purchase  of  the  finest  linuse  I  can  find, 
ith  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  horses.  I  shell 
:o  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
I  will  not  however  slop  there,  but 

, e  my  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together 

hnndred   thousand   drachmr-       "'c__    i   i.,__ 


1  beuin 

world. 


el  a 


of  my  word :    I  al- 


ien I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
[  shall  take  particular  care  te  breed  in  her  a  du« 
respect  for  me  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.  To  this  end,  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  make  •  short  visit,  and  talk  bnt 
Little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me, 
that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkind- 
aeai,  and  beg  me  with  lean  to  caress  her,  and  let 
tier  sit  dowul>y  me;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inex- 
orable, and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the 
Grsl  night.  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring 
tier  daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa. 
The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her 
'-  -u  my  favor.    Then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a 


legs  and  spurn  her  from  ti .      . 

a  manuer  that  she  aball  fall  down  several  paCM 

from  the  sofa." 

Aluaachar  was  entirely  iwallowed  np  in  this  chi- 
merical vision,  and  conld  not  forbear  acting  with 
his  foot  what  he  had  in  bis  thoughts;  so  that  un- 
luckily Btrikiog  bis  basket  ef  brittle  ware,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
hia  glasses  lo  a  great  distance  from  him  into  tha  . 
street,  and  broke  thorn  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

O. 
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0  vane  FluTilB,  aaiu  aim  Fbijtmt—Taa,  Su.  la.  AT. 

01  lM>  ttian  noian  la  llu  ibfm  of  dhl— Panes. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  book* 
scller'a  shop,  a  pretty  yonng  thing  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  stepped  ont  of  her  coach,  and 
brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop 
to  the  further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  with  an  attentive  look, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  a  letter: 
after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  his 
hand,  she  delivered  Uie  remaining  part  of  her  mes- 
sage, and  withdrew.  1  observed,  in  the  midst  of 
her  discourse,  that  she  flushed  and  cast  an  eye 
upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed 
by  my  bookseller  ^at  I  was  the  man  of  the  short 
face  whom  she  hod  so  often  read  of.  Upon  her 
passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  smiled 
in  my  face,  and  droppctf  me  a  courtsey.  She  scarce 
gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted 
the  shop  with  an  easy  skuttle,  and  stepped  again 
into  her  coach,  giving  the  footman  directions  to 
where  they  ITere  bid.    Upon  her  departun 


ny  bookseller  S^ve  me  a  letter  Superscribed  "To 
he  ingenious  Spectator,"  which  the  young  lady 
lad  desired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and 


I  hav. 
m»  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousant 
radunas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  tlic  fou 
r  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand  viiier'i 

aughter  in  marriage,  after  having  rcpresen led  b     .„^„„,.    ,     .. 

lalministerthe  information  which  I  have  receised  J  lo  publish  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and 

'"•^  "     yy  of  my  male  readers  will  be  BO  severely 


to  tell  me  that  the  speedy  publication  of  it  would 
not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my 
friends.    I  opened  it  therefore  with  a  resolution 

r  the    beauty,  wit,   discretion,   and  other   high  '  gur 

nalitiea  which  his  daughter  possesses.  IwiUret  critical  as  not  to' like  it,  thm  would  have  been  as 
inknow.atthesame  lime,  that  it  is  my  intention  |.„ell  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen  the 
» make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold   {^x,  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

a  oor  marriage  night.    As  fooii  aa  I  have  mar-      ,,     „  -r      j       ™        ,-.^o. 

•d  the  grandvixier'B  daughter,  I  will  buy  her      Ma.  SrwriiToa.  \*ai-iT.,^(.i  ..\■\V>., 

8l  blafk  eunucbg,  the  j-nungesl  and  tbe  boat  tbul     "Ton  ato  aVw^ja  TC»i^  to  Tew.i«  mi-^  inA-^ 
Ml  be  got  for  money.    I  moat  aflervard  nutlulhiiit  or  piwpoMl,  •ni  vi^,'V^^^«^%i  '^^'^  '^*'^ 
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aad  agmFated  features,  some  dialinguishiug  like* 
aM8  of  the  person,  but  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
tnnsform  the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most 
odious  monster. 

**  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man- 
kind with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of  particu* 
Ian  to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods 
tend  not  only  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of 
•IkMB,  bat  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself, 
vhidi  is  a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring 
of  Tiitue. 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  there  are  surprising 
■nfcoret  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and 
Ulj,  rirtue  and  vice,  in  the  human  make;  such  a 
disparity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same 
kind;  and  every  individual  iu  some  instances,  or 
■4  oome  times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that  man 
ooems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  inconsistent 
bntng  in  the  whole  creation.  So  that  the  question 
fa  morality  concerning  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
anj  at  first  sight  appear  like  some  difficult  ques- 
tiono  in  natural  pLdosophy,  in  which  the  argu- 
aianti  on  both  sides  seem  to  be  of  e^ual  strength. 
Bat,  aa  I  he^ui  witJi  considering  this  point  as  it 
ttlatos  to  action,  I  shall  here  borrow  an  admirable 
nilection  from  Monsieur  Pascal,  which  I  think  sets 
it  in  its  proper  light. 

"'It  is  of  dangerous  consequence/  says  he,  'to 
Ttpraent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of 
Maata,  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his 
graatuess.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see 
Sii  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more 
dangierous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  eitlier;  but 
▼arr  beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of 
both.'  Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in 
cm  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue 
to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our 
picaent  state.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  no  small 
OBCoaraffement  to  generous  minds  to  consider,  that 
wo  ahalfput  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That 
■ablime  manner  of  salutation  with  which  the 
Jfawt  approach  their  kings, 

0  king,  lire  Ibrerorl 

m^be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  roost  despised 
OMirtal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and 
diatresses  with  which  we  see  him  surrounded. 
JkMud  whoever  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the 
aool,  will  not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to 
actions  suitable  to  it. 

"I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  sub- 
joet  I  have  already  toucned  upon  in  a  former  letter, 
and  cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the 
thoughts  of  Cicero  to  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of 
bia  (Mok  concerning  old  age.  Every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  writings  will  remember,  that 
tlia  elder  Cato  is  introduceu  in  that  discourse  as 
tlie  speaker,  and  Scipio  and  IjIbUus  as  his  auditors. 
This  venerable  pcTson  is  represented  looking  for- 
ward as  it  wore  from  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age 
into  a  future  state,  and  risin;^  into  a  contemplation 
on  tho  unperishable  ]>art  of  iiis  nature,  and  its  ex- 
latence  after  death.  1  shall  colli-ot  part  of  his  dis- 
ooorse.  And  as  you  have  fornu'rly  offered  some 
aigumentri  for  the  soul's  ininiurtality,  agreeable 
both  to  reoMin  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  1  lx>lieve 
your  readers  will  not  Im;  displeased  to  see  how  the 
■ame  gn*at  truth  t^hines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman 
doqueiict*. 
^  "'This,*  says  Cato,  'is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
aincc  the  huinan  soul  exerts  it*(elf  with  so  great 
activity;  since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the 
pant,  such  a  concern  for  the  future;  since  it  is  en- 
licbed  with  so  numy  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries; 
it  ia  impossible  but  tlio  iieiug  which  coutaina  all 
"^       must  be  immortal/ 


"  The  elder  Gyrus,  just  before  hia  death,  is  rep- 
resented by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner: 
'  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  de- 
part from  youi  shall  be  no  more;  but  remember, 
that  my  soul,  even  while  I  lived  among  you,  waa 
invisible  to  you;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sen- 
sible it  existed  in  this  Dody.  Believe  it  therefore 
existing  still,  though  it  oe  still  unseen.  How 
quickly  would  the  honors  of  illustrious  men  perish 
after  death,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to 
preserve  their  fame  1  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
could  think  that  the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body 
lives,  but  when  departed  out  of  it,  it  dies;  or  that 
its  consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  discharged  out 
of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when  it  is 
freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  ex- 
ists. Further,  since  the  human  frame  is  broken  by 
death,  tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts?  It  is 
visible  whither  the  materials  of  other  beinn  are 
translated,  namely:  to  the  source  from  wnenoo 
they  had  iJieir  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither  pre- 
sent nor  departed,  is  the  object  of  our  eyes.' 

"  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed:  '  No  one  shall 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or 
your  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  Afri- 
canus  his  father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent 
men  whom  I  need  not  name,  penormed  so  many 
actions  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  with  be- 
ing sensible  that  futurity  Was  their  nght.  And, 
if  I  m^  be  allowed  an  old  man's  privilege  to 
speak  of  myself,  do  you  think  I  would  have  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  so  many  wearisome  days  and 
nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagined 
that  the  same  boundary  which  is  set  to  my  life 
must  terminate  my  glory?  Were  it  not  more  de- 
sirable to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  ease  and 
tranquillity,  free  from  labor,  and  without  emula- 
tion? But,  I  know  not  how,  my  soul  has  always 
raised  itself,  and  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in 
this  view  and  expectation,  that  when  it  shall  de- 
part out  of  life  it  shall  then  live  forever;  and  if 
this  were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the 
souls  of  the  most  worthy  would  not,  above  aU 
others,  have  the  strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

" '  What  beside  this  is  the  cause  that  the  wisest 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  views 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
which  those  of  a  narrow  sight  do  not  perceive  ?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honored  and 
lovea;  and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  not 
only  those  excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known, 
but  those,  too,  of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read, 
and  of  whom  I  myself  have  written;  nor  would  I 
be  detained  from  so  pleasing  a  journey.  0  happry 
day,  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this 
heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine 
assembly  of  exalted  spirits  I  when  I  shall  go  not 
only  to  Uiose  great  persons  I  have  named,  but  to 
my  Cato,  my  sou,  tnan  whom  a  better  man  was 
never  born,  and  whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  per- 
formed, whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me,  but, 
seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before 
to  those  habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  I 
should  follow  him.  And  though  I  might  appear 
to  liave  borne  my  loss  with  courage,  I  was  not  un- 
affected with  it;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the 
assurance,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more.' 

VI  am,  Sir,"  etc. 


/ 


63i)  TEE  SPECTATOR. 

No  5'>r  ;    MONO  AT.  X',  V=:m1  Hi  IT   iTli  Tt«  ez:nv&zacce  of  lhi»  lurn  in  ihevty  rfi 

prli*  zare  a  s:Op  lu  the  talk  we  had  been  eairr 

"TT    . ..   ...    ;"'^ ••  1.  -  H;.    •  ■^^-     ^™«  vrr*  *iltnt  because  tber  doubuc. 

1  '      .  I  '.\  /."      .-."".*        "  ~  v'Jter*,  beca::?^  ihev  were  conquerwl  in  tkeirj 

*     a.i  s.  :*7c;  »^  -»  i:.-*.  ^^^.  ^  ^j^^  ^^  gentleman  had  an  opporrc 

SLB.f*:-i  .-  :.  .:  ^^  r.-..:L  :1*  I.:-:  A  «.:-:«».  'ia:  :o  presa  the  belief  of  i:  apon  us,  and  lei  ui 
ercrr  -.r.-r  'k.\.i  &.'.  ::  i  *:  •  •-:.  :*rA7vr»  uj  pl-ra^  hj  -ha:  L<  waA  ra:her  exposing  himBelf  than  ridi 
tel..'r.^  :i.-rr.      .'?a:»*j;  i-l.^-rr.  u:  cl.rrx:.:  cao.ce    :e.£  o*iie». 

of  *  /:  i*.  a-vi  *  s"*^**:-  a.Tir.j-'rr.iLt.  ar-'ill  ^^a-::-  I  ai:2st  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  thii« 
U.-^i  /rkv-..  :,.:  T...:  -.-.^  fir..;  ..a.--  .-  •Ji.-s  p- ::.:  d:sbelieTe  evwrthing  that  was  said;  bci  j 
of  «•«..'•».* -ail'  r^  vc..-.  L  r  :r.-:r  l^ij  K*fZL,iz.XL.d  the  "Jivu^hl  some  in  the  company  had  been  ecd 
a:^r '.'..' I "..  <^r  -rrikr  T.*i.  :h.>  v:.^l^:.cc  of  a  s>vid?n  orini  who  «hould  pitch  tiie  bar  furthest:  tb 
pai-.-.L.  •  r  xc^-:-/!  u.^  b.r?:  -if  lau^tcr  wLich  had  for  some  bcwn  a  measuring  cast,  and  K 
ac4v  fi.pL'..^  e.  .:*<■•  r.  I  Lav-;  «.^a.«^..c:<e:!»  faz.c.?d  bj  friend  of  the  cat  and  sign-post  had  throv? 
tL^:  '.A.'.-  ri..:.«i  ;-  .:.  *.£.;«  caj^^  l;ke  a  traTeler  who    vond  'Jiem  all. 

-*Y-  a  n.-  •«rac  iL   h^>.   he  ackL'jwLed;<es  the   '   I   then  considered  the  manner  in  which 

d^..'jr.*f  .1:.T^-!  "i  a  w^k  i+t  w:*.h  rtrr-lantv.  bu:    §1017  had  been  received,  and  the  possibilitr 

Wo  ..■:  '/t  .Lr^oT  .f  hr  Vrr^  >/r'lir^  *.<>  f-ac«  ii  urer.   it  mi^hc  have  passed  for  a  ieftt  upon  others,  i 

whrr.  'J.>ir  nrs*.  «.r«-  Lad  \k\  h:m  into  ail  ita  beau-    had  col  labored  against   faimaelf.    Pram  he 

ciffeB  i7*iZu  •jLe  rE.d  :•>  dbr  othi^rr.  thouirh:  1.  there  are  two  wajv  which  the  well- 

E-jvevrr,  a  knovlcii/^  of  the   success   which   w>>rld  generally  takes  to  correct  such  a  pnc 

ttUjTLKTi  w^ll  have  vhcr^'ihey  are  aiurtided  with  a   when  thej  do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  fla; 

tarn  vf  ^^r^r.x.  a*  1:  ha/(  h'appilv  made  the  char-       The  fir^t  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  wki 

■ct«:r«  of  -•/me,  ^j  has  it  aiv-vbUru  the  ruin  of  the   would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his 

charkor*  •  f  ••'.hers.     Ther«;  i*  a  set  of  men  who   behalf.    It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  ai 

o^'^ra^  '.r^'.h.  iL»:c-aI  of  aiTeciici?  u;^  wi:h  a  man-    iDg  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  diiTeio 

Dcr  ;l  >ll.n^  .t;  who  ov«rltrap  :h'e  iiiie  of  proba-    that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being 

biL:y.  *±a:  ^ey  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the   against:  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  v 

commoc  rjjbi;  an-i  eLdtravi^r  or^ly  to  make  their   ness  in  believing  auddenlj.      The  genenlil 

Iwar^rrs  ^'jazk  by  xr^ynxi.^  upon  t^em  with  a  kind   mankind  are  not   so   grossly  ignorant,  as  i 

of  i.QZA>ct^^  i^^s:  the  philoviphy  of  nature,  or   overbearing  spirits  would  persuade  thenue 

such  a  heap  of    wonders  tuld  upun  their  own    and  if  the  authority  of  a  cnaracter  or  a  cai 

kL>jwI«d^.  as  i:  is  nut  likely  one  man  should  have   against  danger  makes  ua  suppress  our  opiai 

evcr  mvt'wi*^.  '  yet  neither  of  these  are  of  force  enough  to 

I  have  been  led  to  this  obwrvation  by  a  company   press  our  thoughts  of  them.     If  a  man  who 

in'iO  which  I  fell  acciden*.ally.     The  subject  uf  an-   endeavored  to  amuse  his  company  with  impi 

tipsL'hirs  wu  a  proper  ficl'd  wherein  such   false   hilities  could  but  look  into  their  minds,  he  « 

surpriMs   mij^L  expa£rate,  and  there  were  those   find  that  thev  imagine  he  lightly  esteems  of 

prvae:::  wb<f  a~ppear»rd  verv  fond  to  .••how  it  in  its   sense  when  fie  thinks  to  impose  upon  them, 

irM  extrr.t  ^.f  traditional  liiatory.     Some  of  them,   that  he  is  leKS  esteemed  by  them  in  his  attea 

in  a  lc2.T.ed  mariner,  offered  ti/our  c<>ri»iderati>>n    doini^  so.    His  endeavor  to  glory  at  their  ex] 

the  ni:rac-iij";«   powers  which  the  efflyviunis  of    becomes  a  ground  of  Quarrel,  and  the  scon; 

che^!^  liave  ovcr  l>i«lies  who-^?  p<^res  are  di!*p«»*ed    indifft'n'nce  with  which   they  entertain  it  h 

to  recc-:ve  tht-ni  inanoxioui^  manner:  'jtherii  gave   the  immediate  punishment:    and   indeed   (i 

an  aco-jULt  -^f  s  .:ch  wh<>  CMuid  indeed  bear  the  siirht    should  even  go  no  further)  silence,  or  a  neg] 

of  cheese,  b'it  no:  -he  ta*To:  for  which  they  bn)ris:ht    indifTtrcncc.  has  a  deeper  way  of  wounding 

a  nLa8«>n  from  the  miik  of  their  nurses'.     Otliers    op{>osittou,  because  opposition  proceeds  fro 

again  discoursed,  without  endeavorin;;  at  reasons,    anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  f^ 

concemiz:;  an  unconquerable  aversion  which  sumi^   adversary  mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  f 

stomachs  have  against  a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is   that  there  is  some  esti'eni  in  your  mind  for 

whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have  for  it    in  hborl,  that  you  think  him  worth  while  n 

wht-u.  by  its  beintr  cut  up,  the  shape  which  hail   teM  with.     13ut  silence,  or  negli^nt  indifie 

affected  them  is  altered.    From  hence  they  passed  ,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with   a  scorn 

to  eels,  then  to  parsnips,  and  so  from  one  aversion    shows  another  that  he  is  thought  by  you  tw 

to  anuiher.  until  we  had  worked  up  ourselves  to   temptible  to  be  regarded.^ 

such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that  when  the  din- ;      The  other  method  which  the  w^orld  has 

ner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the  name  of  ever}'   for  correcting  this  practice  of  fali^e  surprise 

dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offense  to  any  .  overshoot  siich  talkers  in  their  own  bow. 

company,  before  it  was  admitted.    When  we  haH  '  raise  the  story  with  further  degrees  of  im 

sat  down,  this  civility  among  us  turned  the  dis-  |  bility,  and  set  ui>  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  i 

coun?e  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions; :  manner  as  must  let  them  see  they  stand  det 

and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  conversa-  ■  Thus  I  have  hoard  a  discourse  was  once  ma 

tion  of  this  nature,  besran  tnen  to  engross  the  sub- '  upon  the  effects  of  fear.     One  of  the  compan 

iect.     One  had  sweated  at  the  siffht  of  it,  another  I  eiven  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  fr 

had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  '  hair  gray  in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a 

distant  cupboard:  and  he  wlm  crowned  the  whole  ;  wreck  encompassed   him.      Another,  bikii 

eel  of  these  stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  '  hint  from  hence,  began  upon  his  own  kno* 

times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon  '  to  enlarge  his  instances  01  the  like  nature  t( 

away.     "At  last,"  says  he,  "that  you  may  all  be   a  number,  that  it  was  not  probable  he  coul 

satisfied  of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall    have  met  with   them:  ana  as  he  still  gio 

^i\e  an  unanswerable  instance.     As  I  was  going  \  these  upon  different  causes  for  the  sake  of  vj 

throutrh  a  stn»et  of  Ijondon.  whore  1   had  never;  it  might  swm  at  last,  from  his  share  of  tb< 

been  until  then.  I  fell  a  general  damp  and  faintness  ,  vers.ition,  almost  impossible  that  any  one  wl 

all  over  me.  which  1  could  not  toll  h(»w  lo  account    fwl  the  passion  of  fear  should  all  his  life  escJ 

for.  until  I  chanced  to  cast  my  oyos  upward,  and  I  common  an  effi»ctof  it.      By  this  time  some 

found  that  I  "was  passing  uiuler  a  sign  post  on  i  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  cont 

which  the  picture  01  n  cal  ^  "  \\i\m\  b^t  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appei 
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seTerity,  and.  with  the  known  old  story  in  his 
ad,  assured  them  they  need  not  scruple  to  be- 
ve  that  the  fear  of  anything  can  make  a  man's 
ir  gray,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had 
flered  so  by  it.  Thus  he  stopped  tne  talk,  and 
ide  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same  method  taken 
bring  ns  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in- 
our  character.    It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mim- 


^t  by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  conver- 
bon  to  show  us  to  ourselves.  He  seems  to  look 
liculous  before,  that  you  may  remember  how 
AT  a  resemblance  you  "bear  to  him,  or  that  you 
%j  know  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
bering  you.  Then  it  is  thA  you  are  struck 
imb  immediately  with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
iMt  you  have  been  saying.  Then  it  is  that  you 
B  inwardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you 
nnot  but  perceive  others  entertain  concerning 
»o.  In  short,  you  are  against  yourself;  the 
D^b  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  cen- 
nng  world  is  obliged  to  you  for  thai  triumph 
tiich  you  have  allowed  them  at  your  own  expense; 
d  truth,  which  you  have  injured,  has  a  near  way 
being  revcngea  on  you,  wheA  by  the  bare  repe- 
ion  of  vour  story  you  become  a  frequent  diver- 
m  for  tne  public. 

Hk.  Sfectator, 

"The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church- 

rd,  I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  men- 

in  epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought 

it  wortJi  being  communicated  to  your  readers  : 

Here  innocence  And  beauty  lies,  whow  brotith 
Wm  nutrh'd  by  early,  not  nntimely.  death. 
Hence  «he  did  go,  just  aa  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  Icnew  to  fin. 
Death,  that  doen  ria  and  forrow  thus  prevent, 
Is  the  next  blesriug  to  a  life  well  spent. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  Servant." 
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neterodita  sunto.— Quje  Os^rrs. 
Be  they  heterodltes. 

Ifm.  Spectator, 

"  I  AM  a  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and 
mily,  and  just  come  to  town  ;  where  I  find  I 
iTe  clusters  of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to 
sit  roe,  some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with 
ITS,  though  they  never  saw  roe.  Now.  what  I 
auld  beg  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether  I 
ay  venture  to  use  these  pert  fellows  with  the 
me  freedom  as  I  did  my  country  acquaintance. 
iesire  your  leave  to  use  them  as  to  me  shall  seem 
Bet,  without  imputation  of  a  jilt :  for  since  I 
ike  declaration  that  not  one  of  them  shall  have 
e,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
suiting  those  who  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it 
in  their  power  to  make  me  break  that  resolu- 
m.  There  are  schools  for  learning  to  use  foils, 
■aaent«d  by  those  who  never  design  to  fight; 
la  this  useless  way  of  aiming  at  the  neart,  with- 
it  design  to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the  play 
ith  which  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myself.  The 
in  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  like  him 
bo  comes  into  a  fencing-school  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
hope  upon  this  foundation  you  will  rive  me  the 
*e  use  of  the  natural  and  artificial  ^rce  of  my 
es,  looks,  and  gestures.  As  for  verbal  promises, 
will  make  none,  but  shall  have  no  merc^jr  on  the 
nceited  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions.  I 
a  particularly  skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and 
e  recovery  into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  away 
;ain,  as  you  may  have  «een  sometimes  practiced 
r  OS  country  beauties  beyond  all  that  yon  have 
iMPred  in  courts  and  cities.  Add  to  this  Sir,  thai 


I  have  a  ruddy,  heedless  look,  which  covers  arti- 
fice the  best  of  anything.  Though  I  can  dance 
veiT  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way  of 
walking,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy  prey :  and 
never  exert  my  instnictea  charms,  until  I  find  I 
have  engaged  a  pursuer.  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  print 
this  letter,  which  will  oertainly  begin  the  chase  of 
a  rich  widow.  The  many  foldiues,  escapes,  re- 
turns, and  doublings,  which  I  make,  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  communicate  to  you,  for  the  better 
instruction  of  all  females,  who  set  up,  like  me,  for 
reducing  the  present  exorbitant  power  and  inio- 
lence  oxman. 

"lam.  Sir, 
"Your  faithful  Correspondent, 

"RxLioTA  Lotilt" 
"Deab  Mb.  SpxoTATom, 

"  I  depend  upon  your  professed  respect  for  vir- 
tuous love  for  your  immediately  answering  the 
design  of  this  letter;  which  is  no  other  thau  to  lay 
befora  the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents, 
who  desire  to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet 
young  woman  of  eighteen  three  years  longer,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to 
enter  into  that  state.  As  to  Uie  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I  cannot 
be  suspected  to  make  my  addresses  to  her  on 
such  low  motives  as  avarice  or  ambition.  If  ever 
innocence,  wit,  and  beauty,  united  their  utmost 
charms,  they  have  in  her.  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
patiate a  little  on  this  subject,  and  admonish  her 
parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  imperfection 
of  human  nature  itself,  and  not  any  personal  frail- 
ty of  her  or  me,  that  our  inclinations,  baffled  at 
present,  may  alter;  and  while  we  are  arguing  with 
ourselves  to  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  present 
passions,  our  affections  may  chan^  ttieir  objects 
in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  dehcate  subject  to 
talk  upon;  but  if  it  were  but  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes 
it  would  give  the  parties  concerned  some  reflec- 
tion that  might  expedite  our  happiness.  There 
is  a  possibility,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  it  without 
imputation  of  immodesty  to  her  1  love  with  the 
highest  honor:  I  say  there  is  a  possibility Uiis  de- 
lay may  be  as  painnil  to  her  as  it  is  to  me;  if  it  be 
as  much,  it  must  be  more,  by  reason  of  the  severe 
rules  the  sex  are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the 
relief  of  complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and 
I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wading, 
and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your  spectatorial  dig 
nity. 

"  Tour  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Edstaoi." 

"Sib, 

"I  yesterday  he.ard  a  young  gentleman,  that 
looked  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  gown  and  a 
scarf,  upon  evil  speaking:  which  subject,  you 
know  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  so  nobly  handfled 
in  a  sermon  in  his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had 
named  his  text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift 
of  his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had  been 
one  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplains.  I  have  conceived 
so  great  an  idea  of  the  cnarming  discourse  above, 
that  I  should  have  thought  one  part  of  my  Sab- 
bath very  well  spent  in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it. 
But,  alas  I    Mr.  Spectator,  this  reverend  divine 

gave  us  his  grace's  sermon,  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
ow ;  even  1,  that  I  am  sure  have  read  it  at  least 
twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it, 
and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes  to  guess  what  the 
man  aimed  at.  He  was  so  just,  indeed,  as  to  give 
us  all  the  heads  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  furUier  I  think  there  was  not  one  beau- 
tiful thought  in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then.  Sir, 
this  gentleman  made  so  many  pretty  additions;  and 
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he  could  never  gire  as  a  paragraph  of  the  Bcnnon, 
but  \iv  iuiroduced  it  viih  Bomethlng  which,  me- 
thought,  looked  more  like  a  desigra  to  show  his 
cwii  iiigeiniity,  than  to  instruct  the  people.  In 
short,  he  added  and  curtailed  iu  such  a  mauner, 
that  111*  vexed  me  :  in<«oniuch  that  I  could  not  for 
Ubar  thinking  (what  1  confess  I  ousht  not  to  have 
th(»u«^ht  of  ill  so  holy  a  place),  that  this  young 
spark  was  a<  jiiHtly  hlaniable  as  Bullock  or  Pen- 
kethinan,  when  they  mend  a  noble  tiluy  of  Shak- 
spean*  ux  Jr>iison.  *I*rav,  Sir,  lake  Inis  into  your 
consideration  ;  and,  if  we  mu8t  U*  eiitcrtaiued 
with  the  w«>rks  of  any  of  th«»M.*  gn-at  men.  desire 
these  gentleman  to  give  them  us  as  thev  find  them, 
that  so  when  wu  read  them  to  our  families  at  home, 
tlu'V  may  the  Ix'tter  remember  that  they  have  heard 
the'm  at'church. 

••  Sir,  your  humble  Ser>'ant." 


"  Chastity  being  the  fixit  female  Tirtne, 

martis  is  a  Briton;  her  |>ait  is  fine,  thougfa 

I  quires  explication.    His  fit}le  ia  vwy  poetu 

i  puDS,  afiectationa  of  wit,  forced  antitheses, 

I  of  that  low  tribe. 

I  "His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  anc 
^  bcrs  exquisite;  and  since  of  words  there 
j  fiittito  rtwueentuT,  since  they  are  all  prope 


j  a  poem  should  not  (anj  more  than  Milton' 
.  sist  all  of  it  of  common  ordinary  words,    i 
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Non  ileflcit  sllpr— Viwi.  Xxi.  tL  143. 

A  ncond  ia  not  wanting. 

"Mb,  SrtCTAToa, 

'*  Thkrk  W  no  part  of  your  writings  which  I 
have  in  mon*  e>t^'em  than  your  criticism  upon 
Milion.  It  iM  an  honorable  and  candid  endeavor 
to  Ket  the  works  of  our  n<»ble  writers  in  the  grace- 
ful light  wliioh  llu'V  ilestTve.  You  will  lose  much 
of  my  kind  inclination  toward  you,  if  you  d(»  not 
attempt  the  encomium  of  S]>enser  also,  or  at  least 
indulge  my  passion  for  that  charming  author  so 
far  ai4  to  print  the  loosi*  hints  I  now  give  you  on 
that  subject. 

"  SiKMiser's  general  plan  is  the  representation  of 
six  virtues — holiness,  temperance,  chastity  friend- 
ship, justice,  and  courte^y — in  six  legends  by  six 
personages,  thcso  p<»rs<Miages  are  supposed,  under 
proper  alK'gorivs  suitable  to  their  re>pective  char- 
acti-rs,  tt)  do  all  that  is  ni'crsstary  for  tne  full  man- 
ifestation of  the  respi'ctivo  virtues  which  they  are 
to  exert.  i 

*'  Thfse  oin»  niijL:ht  undertake  to  show  under  the 
sovornl  heads  aro  nciniirablv  drawn;  no  ima^^es 
improjHT,  and  nu>sl  surprisjnglv  l)eautiful.  The 
KedcrusK  Knii^ht  runs  throiigli  tlie  whole  steps  of 
the  Christ  ism  lifi-;  (Juyon  does  nil  thnt  tt-mpcrance 
can  pt)s?iibly  rcijuire;  liritomartis  (a  woman)  ob- 
serves tlie  trot"  ruk"«of  unafft^ti'd  chastity;  Arthe- 
ffal  i'i  in  every  resj>  ct  of  life  strictly  and  wisely 
just:  C'alid<»n'  i**  rJLrhllv  courtrous. 

•'In  slkort.  in  Fairy  land,  where  knights- errant 
have  a  full  srtipc  to  raii*re,  and  to  do  vwu  what 
Ariost'»s  or  Orlaiidns  roiild  not  do  in  llie  world 
without brt'akini^'inroonillbiliiy, Spenser's  knights 
have,  un«ler  tho-^r  -ix  ImsiiIs.  a  full  and  truly  poet- 
ical »*vsteni  of  Chri»*tian.  public,  and  low  lifo. 

*•  ills  lejTfnd  of  fritMidNJiip  is  more  diffiisi',  and 
yet  I'veu  tlu-n'  the  nlleifory  is  linely  drawn,  only 
the  heatls  various:  one  knight  couldnot  there  sup- 
port all  the  parts. 

"  To  do  honor  to  his  country.  Princo  Arthur  is 
a  universal  hero;  in  holiness. 'tempera nee,  chas- 
tity, and  iuKtice,  8uperexc<>lKnt.  Vor  the  fiamo 
reason,  ana  to  coinplinuMit  Queen  ElizalK'th,  Glo- 
riana,  queen  of  fairies,  whosi*  court  was  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed,  represents  that  glorious 
queen.  At  her  commands  all  the.se  knights  set 
forth,  and  only  at  hers  the  Kedcross  Knight  de- 
stroys the  dragon,  Guyrui  overturns  the  Bowor  of 
Bliss,  Arthegal  (i.  e.  Justice)  beats  down  Oer}'ont»o 
(i.  «.  Philip  11,  king  of  Spain)  to  rescue  "Beige 
(j.  e.  Holland),  and  he  beats  the  Grantorto  (the 
same  Philip  in  another  light)  to  restore  Irena  (t.  e. 
Peace  to  Europe). 


stances  of  descriptions. 

Cauadeu  jealousy  in  BritomartiM,  y.  6,  14, 

Ttstlea9ne»», 

like  M  A  wsyirutl  chikl«  vhow  Bounder  dMp 
Ir  bmkiTn  with  aomr  frarfuJ  drctua'a  9lM^tA, 

With  frovAnl  will  doth  net  himself  to  veep, 
Ne  can  iM!  utili'd  fit  all  hi*  nurse'c  mi|dit, 

But  kickf  and  K]ualU,  and  thri«ka  Jbr  feU  detpiti 
Nuw  MMutching  her,  and  her  Ioom  loclu  n^teui 

Kow  seeking  daiincM,  and  now  M«lLinflr  lytit; 
Then  craviniir  rack,  and  then  the  «aci  refcub^ 
each  vaa  thii  ladj*s  fit  in  h«r  lort's  i)od  aenug 

CuriotUy  oceationed  by  jealousy,  upon  oeeum 
lover'o  aboenee.     Ibid.     Stmn,  8,  9. 

Then  atf  n\»  look'd  long,  at  lant  ahe  tfty'd 

Oni*  comin}^  tnwani  her  with  haatjr  ppeed: 
Wi'U  wven'd  fhe  then,  ere  him  she  plain  dewryiL 

That  it  wa#  one  iient  ttam  her  love  indeed: 
Whirn-at  hvr  tioart  was  flll'd  with  hope  and  dicad 

Ne  wnuld  !>fae  rtay  till  he  in  place  could  eoma, 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  hii  tUinc'f  M 

JBren  in  the  door  him  meeting,  Ae  begnn. 
*  And  where  l»  he.  thy  lord,  and  bow  fhr  hnua? 

Dcrlaro  at  once;  and  hath  ha  loat  or  won?' 

Care  and  his  houoe  are  deocribed  thu,  ir.  6, 3 

Not  (kr  Kwaj,  nor  meet  for  any  gnea^ 

They  ppy'd  a  litdV  cottage,  like  aome  poor  Bna*i  i 

34. 

There  entering  in,  they  Ihnnd  the  good  man"*!  mU 
Full  buHilr  unti)  hLi  work  ybent^ 
Who  wan  w  wwl  a  wrotrhed  wcarish  eU; 
With  hnlliiw  eve*  and  rawbone  cheeka  Ikr  qwnt. 
All  if  he  had  in  prifon  long  been  pent. 
Full  black  and  grienly  did  hiit  Cacv  appc«r, 
])t'Km«*urM  with  fmokc  that  near  bij  eye-dgfat  U 
Witli  rutrir^i  bunitl,  an*!  hoary  shaggy  heaiv. 
The  which  he  nerer  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  efac 

35. 

Bode  was  libi  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent; 
"So  iK'tlor  hail  be,  ne  fur  better  c»r'd: 
Ilifi  blistered  liandH  among  tho  cinders  brtsit, 
And  fingera  filthy  with  long  naDi*  prcpamU 
Ki};bt  fit  to  n>nd  the  food  on  which  he  &r«d. 
Hi"  nnmr  was  (Nin>;  a  blacksmith  by  hLi  trade. 
That  iK'itlifr  day  nur  ni^ht  fW^m  working  »\mnA 
But  tu  fmnll  jiurpoM  iron  wmigcn  made: 
Tlicw  b<>  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  nt\wtA*  fa 

**  Ilonjcr's  epithets  were  much  admired 
tiqnity:  see  what  great  justness  and  variet 
aro  in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the 
where  the  Kedcross  Knight  lost  Truth. 
Cant,  i,  Stan.  8,  9. 

The  Hnillng  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
Tlio  \  int^prup  elm.  the  iH>plar  nerer  dry. 
The  builder-oak,  nole  kinjrof  fi»rR«ta  alL 
The  alpine  good  for  etaxeis  the  cypreaa  funoaL 

9. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  ronqueroni. 
Anil  poet^  »(;•-:  the  fir  that  wcepeth  ctJU, 
Tbc  willow  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
Tho  yew  ol»wlient  to  the  bender's  will. 
The  birch  for  nhafttf.  the  sallow  for  the  mill: 
The  myrrhe  sweet,  blctKilng  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  wnr-like  iKHH-h,  the  nsK  Ihr  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  roumC 
The  carver  holm,  tlic  maple  aoldom  inward  foujk 

"I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire 
let  me  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  ] 
they  have  already  been  auotcd   by  you. 
are  directions  to  young  ladies  oppressed 


calumny,  vi.  6,  141. 
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Th«  bail  (Mid  h«)  Uutt  I  eui  you  adrlae, 

1»  to  aToid  the  oooMion  of  the  ill : 

For  when  the  caoae  whence  otU  doth  ailM 

Remored  li,  the  effect  snroeaMth  still. 

Ahetain  from  pleasure  and  restrain  toot  wHl, 

Subdae  desire  and  bridle  loose  delidat, 

Use  scanted  diet  and  forbear  your  fil, 

8han  seorecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight; 

80  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  eril  plight** 


T. 
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Pmnnat  enlm  natnra  prins  nos  intns  ad  omnem 
Fovtnnanun  habltam :  Jurat,  aot  impeUit  ad  iram, 
Ant  ad  humum,  mssrore  grari  dedndt,  et  angit: 
Post  ellert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Hoa.  Are  Poet  t.  108. 

For  natore  fbrms  and  softens  ui  within. 
And  writes  our  lbttnne*s  changes  In  our  fiioe : 
Pleseure  endumte,  impetuous  rage  transports, 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul: 
And  uese  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. — ^Roscomforr. 

Mt  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  writings,  having  determined 
to  lay  aside  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to  a 
^oser  Dursuit  of  tne  law,  has  put  toother,  as  a 
£vewell  essaj,  some  thoughts  concerning  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  which  he  has  eiven  me  leave 
to  communicate  to  the  public.  Thej  are  chiefly 
eollected  from  his  favorite  author,  Cicero,  who  is 
Imowu  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Roscius, 
tiie  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  perform- 
•noes,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Ora- 
tore  with  some  precepts  for  pronunciation  and 
action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that  the 
best  orator  in  the  worla  can  never  succeed:  and 
an  indifferent  one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  gain 
much  greater  applause.  "What  could  make  a 
•tronger  impression,"  says  he,  ''Uian  those  ex- 
clamations of  Gracchus  ?  Whither  shall  I  turn  ? 
Wretch  that  I  am !  to  what  place  betake  mvself  ? 
Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol  ?  Alas  I  it  is  overflowed 
with  my  brother's  blood.  Or  shall  I  return  to  my 
house  ?  Yet  there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged 
in  misery,  weepine  and  despairing  I"  These 
breaks  and  turns  of  passion,  it  seems,  were  so 
enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and  gesture,  of  the 
ffpeaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could  not  refrain 
£rom  tears.  *'l  insist,"  says  TuUy,  "upon  this 
the  rather  because  our  orators,  who  are  as  it  were 
actors  of  the  truth  itself,  have  quitted  this  manner 
of  speaking;  and  the  players,  who  are  but  the 
imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  up." 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has  here 

rven  me,  and  for  the  service  of  the  British  stage 
•hall  copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  gr^ 
Roman  master  has  laid  down;  yet  without  con- 
fining myself  wholly  to  his  thoughts  or  words: 
and  to  adapt  this  essay  the  more  to  the  purpose 
lor  which  I  intend  it,  instead  of  the  examples  he 
has  inserted  in  this  discourse  out  of  the  ancient 
tragedies,  I  shall  make  use  of  parallel  passages 
out  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  representation  of  nature;  for  the 
«>pearance  of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in 
all  representations,  and  these  have  always  the 
greater  force  the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature, 
and  the  less  they  show  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned  to  every  motion  of 
sonl  its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of 
▼oioe,  and  manner  of  gesture  through  the  whole 
person;  all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of 
the  voice  answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  in- 
ttniments,  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  Inr 
ibe  mind.    Thus  the  soundTof  the  voice,  aooora- 


ing  to  the  various  touches  which  raise  them,  form 
themselves  into  an  acute  or  grave.  Quick  or  slow, 
loud  or  soft,  tone.  These,  too,  may  dc  subdivided 
into  various  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the 
rou^h,  the  contracted,  the  diffuse,  the  continued, 
the  intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding,  soft- 
ened, or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these  may  he  em- 
ployed with  art  and  judgment;  and  all  supply  the 
actor,  as  colors  do  the  painter,  with  an  expressive 
variety. 

Aneer  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute, 
raised,  and  hurrying  sound.  The  passionate  char- 
acter of  King  Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  abounds  with  the  strongest  instances 
of  this  kind. 


-Death!  eonfiuioni 


Fiery  I  what  quality?— why  Gloster  I  Oloeterl 
Fd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife ; 
Are  they  informed  of  thiaf  my  breath  and  bloodi 
Fiery  I  ue  flery  duke  I  etc 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite 
different;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modu- 
lated in  a  mournful  tone:  as  in  Uiat  pathetic 
soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall: 

Farewell  I  a  long  Ikrewell  to  all  my  greatnemi 
This  ia  the  state  of  man!-— to-day  he  pate  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  heme;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comee  a  firost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  ea^  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  fUls  as  I  do. 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  part  of  Andromache  in  the  Distrest  Mother, 
particularly  in  these  lines — 

ni  go,  and  in  the  angnish  of  my  heart 

Weep  o'er  my  child If  he  must  die,  my  Ufb 

Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  long  surTive. 
TIs  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suffer'd  lifo, 
Qroan'd  in  oaptirity,  and  ontliv'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  tooetherl 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  well  go: 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes  thy  sire  111  show, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below. 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitatine,  and 
abject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband 
is  about  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he 
will  imagine  her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  while  she  is  speaking  it: 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done:  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us^Uark!— I  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them.    Had  be  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  speeeh 
of  Don  Sebastian: 

Here  satiate  all  your  friry ; 
Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  qtliver  on  me ; 
I  hare  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Oui  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  ten- 
der, and  joyous  modulation;  as  in  the  following 
lines  in  Caius  Marius: 

Larinia!  0  there's  music  in  the  name. 
That  softening  me  to  infant  tcndemeM, 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leap  of  lifb. 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these;  grave 
but  not  oemoaning,  with  an  earnest,  uniform  sound 
of  voice;  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet 

Tb  be,  or  not  to  be ! that  is  the  question : 

WbeUier  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  dings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble. 
And  by  opposing  end  them?    To  die,  to  sleep; 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heartrache,  and  a  thousand  natural  sboclEi 
That  flesh  is  heir  to :  'tis  a  consummation 
]>vrmitlytobewiah'dt    To  die,  to  sleep!-— — 
V»ilMp;p«diMM9atodr8aal    Ay,  tiMTs*!  tht  rob; 
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s.  r.  ::.-  -^'-.  •«'  u*n..u  vui   _— »&•  Bftj  sek«.  iLrough  all  the  variety  of  tones  nrntaimSlj. 

*  .-1  »•  la-    •!!*-.  jf  '.i^-jzi'^j-  -^  vithoui  toucLiii^  anj  extreme.    Therefore/ 

^    -  —-  •-  •' '  "■—  ■  ■■•  -■-■-•'-  j^^^  '"leaTe  ihe  pipe  at  home,  but  cany  the 

of  this  custom  with  you." 


J  -  »-i    *  ii.:t    •*^*  ii*»  wi-if  1.111  *orii  ".?  liar, 

CTiM  Twuz*  iT   a—^L-  L  J  "■■-  U-  JIW  *  >t.^Jf 
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Tar  tnfcij--  '»«^  L  -.■jj.=7   'r.o  w:*-*!  ^.-Ent  "*^  «e«n«. 


W«U  plMf'd.  hiniMlf  befsR  hinutlf  praieRU— As 

Wars  I  have  been  preseDt  in  mascmbliea, 

my  paper  has  bf«ii  ulked  of,  I  have  bee 

i*  iS.  ■JLrf-w  Tv-'i*--*  :  f  T .  .c*  ar*  :o  be  directed    vcU  pleased  to  hear  those  who  would  detrac 

Vt  ujt  -^:  -    ^.  ir-T  k.'-.:-  .*  ic  :•*  direc'.ed  by  -.ht*   -.he  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letxen 

rVr-   kill  v.-«L  L  :r;A.--:-l  f  ri-f-r.^TT.  a^  r.  wtrtr.    are  sent  lo  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not 

V.  izJ.'>.  .:      TLr  iJTL.  vLivii  by  &  »:ru::ff  fir'^re    :han  any  of  his  works.     Upon  UiiBoccasioi 


•1'  .        . 

Wi-ri  :iie  «ry::oii.r  -if  ihe  fact:  f.^r  which  re&'^on,  he    ihe  annual  sleeper;  that  from  Sir  John  Envi 


may 

if  cap&V'^^  <.'f  &.«>  Toany  chaiiiri-fi  £>>  there  aiv  differ-  1  must  acquaint  them  they  have  very  often  ] 
eD*.  fT:j.>u>r.s  iri  :hv  luiiid.  and  of  cxpressiiii^  them  nie  when  they  did  not  cfesign  it,  and  thi 
all  bv  ihi'se  cha!ic^'».  Stjr  i^  ihi>»  to  be  done  with-  hare  approveci  my  writings  when  they  tl 
o*Jl  llie  ffk^dum  of  ih€'  eyee;  thcrtfore  Theophras-  ihev  had  deri>gateu  from  them.  I  haveLeai 
tu»  callt-J  one.  wh'i  barely  rc-hear!»ed  his  bpocch  era!  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  proving, 
wi:h  bis  er(-f^  fixed,  an  "  alj&erji  actor."  deniable  aivumentji,  that  I  was  not  able  to 

A»  the  countenance  admi Us  of  so  f^iX  variety,    letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before. 

it  req-jirf«  also  great  judgment  to  ^ivcrn  it.    Not    have  heard  some  of  them  throwing  out  amb 

i  that  the  f'irm  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  evcrr    expressions,  and  living  the  company  reai 

J      '  occasion.  lxr<  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffuonery;  but  it    suspect  that  they  tnemselves  did  me  Uie  he 

^.  is  cerain  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  jvjwtr   f>eiid  nie  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle, 

'    '  of  markiiij  the  emotions  of  the  mind:  sonu'tiines    happ^'iied  to  be  talkini  of  with  the  esteem 

by  a  htva«ifa-t  look,  somctimos  by  a  carvlessi  om —    probation  of  those  who  were  present.     The* 

now  by  a  "iuddfii  reifanl.  then  by  a  joyful  ^^ark-    critics  are  sf>  afraid  of  allowing  me  anything 

linj^,  as  thi;  aen'^  of  the  words  is  tlivt'rsifi<>a:  for    does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  b 

action  is,  as  it  wen>,  the  hpeecli  of  the  features  and    tive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 

limbs,  and  must  therefore  conform  itself  always  to    pots   in   the  play-house,  did   not   actually 

the  sentinii.'iits  of  the  kouI.     And  ii  may  be  ob-    those  letters  which  came  to  me  in  their  nan 

served,  that  in  all  which  relat«'s  to  the  gesture  there    must  therefore  infonn  these  gentlemen,  that 

is  a  wonderful  force  iniplanled  by  nature:  since  .  choose  this  wav  of  casting  my  ihonghts 

the  v\ilgar,  the  unskillful,  and  even  tlie  ni<»st  bar-    Iviter,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  out 

barouit,  arc  chiefly  affi-ctwl  by  this.     None  are  ^  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest  upon  a 

moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but  lhi)se  who  un-    (x>fore  they  own  it  themselves.     Secondly,! 

dorsiand'  the  lanfjuage;   and  the  sense  of  many  ,  1  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  such'w] 

things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehension;    never  applaud  anything  whose  author  is 

but  action  is  a  kind  of  universal  ton^^ue;  all  men    and  certain.     Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me 

arc  subject  ti)  the  same  passions,  and  con«equer.tlv    portunity  of  introducinef  a  great  varie^  o 

know  the  same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which    acters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  na? 

ihev  theniHflves  express  them.  I  done  hatl  I  always  written   in  the  person 

iN'rhaps  nonie  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion  ;  Spectator.     Fourtbly,  because  the  dignitv 

that  t  he  liintH  I  have  here  inarle  use  of  out  of  Cicero    torial  would  have  suffered  had  I  published  i 

are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our    myBelf  those  several  ludicrous  composition! 

theater;  in  answer  to  wliich  I  venture  to  lay  it    1  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  cha: 

..  .A  down  us  u  maxim,  that  without  goodstMise  no  one  |  And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bi 

can  be  a  j^oik!  player,  and  that  he  is  ver}'  unfit  to    more  naturally  such  additional  reflections  i 

pcrs<»uate  the  dignity  of  a  Komau  hero  who  can-  |  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

not  enter  into  the  rules  for  pronunciation  and  ges-  j      There  are  others  who  have  likewise  don 

turo  delivered  by  a  Koman  orator.  I  very  particular  honor,  though  undesignedly. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  .  are  such  who  will  needs  have  it  that  I  hav< 

.  ^     '  not  think  too  minute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  ,  Utod  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts 

■  '  purely  in<?chanical:  and  that  is  the  right  nitching  |  books  which  are  written  in  other  langua 

of  th(!  voice.    On  this  occasion  ho  tells  the  story  j  have  heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  tarn 

.    ,.     ,  of  Gracchus,  who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  |  his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  aaser 

i   •*  -^  J  ivory  pipe  to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  him  the  I  more  than  once  in  his  private  conversation.* 

ri^hl  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too  far  from 


.'.iS^- •  ,  the    jiroper    modulation.      "Every  voice,"  says 


Tully,  "has  its  peculiar  "rnd  compass. 


and  the  sweetness  of  sp'  leading  it   FoUoi  in  th>  TmtiaK.  So,  IHL 


*  The  ponion  bero  alludod  to  wm  most  probablj 
mas  KawllMin,  riUk'uIed  Inr  ^«HVm>  imder  th* 
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m  sure  he  conld  not  speak  it  from  his  own 
e;  but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he 
ted,  he  would  find  his  accusation  to  be 
ouudless.  Those  who  are  truly  learned 
t  mc  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been 
Q  oficnding,  tnat  I  have  been  scrupulous, 
>  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  sev- 
^  which  I  might  have  made  m^  own. 
IS  assertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on 
ve  published,  I  ought  rather  to  glory  in 
deavor  to  confute  it. 

re  so  Tery  williuff  to  alienate  from  me 
1  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me 
of  these  my  speculations,  that  the^  at- 
ne  of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
>t8  with  which  I  have  introduced  them, 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections 
1  me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to 
ider  this  head,  rather  on  my  morality 
ay  invention.  These  are  they  who  say 
is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to 
of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or 
scenes  of  action  or  discourse  in  which  he 
'  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen  would 
consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable, 
r  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to 
)tion;  since  nothing,  according  to  this 
Q  be  related  innocently,  which  was  not 
)r  of  fact.  Beside,  I  think  the  most  or- 
der may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way 
',  what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as 
what  as  fiction.  • 

am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the 
jections  which  have  been  made  against 
irorks,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are 
'  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should 
m  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others 
ault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath 
imediate  tendency  to  the  advancement 
I  or  learning.  I  shidl  leave  these  gen- 
dispute  it  among  themselves;  since  i  see 
my  conduct  patronised  by  each  side, 
ious  on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling 
18  one,  I  should  deservedly  draw  upon 
isure  of  my  readers;  or,  were  I  conscious 
ig  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at 
lat  the  g^atest  part  of  them  were  not 
esigned  to  discountenance  vice  and  i^no- 
support  the  interest  of  tnith,  wisdom, 
,  I  snould  be  more  severe  upon  myself 
ublic  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean- 
sire  my  rcaaer  to  consider  every  partic- 
or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself, 
indent  of  everything  that  goes  before  or 

nd  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 

I  really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have 

I I  have  published,  and  for  which  I  must 
f  indebted  to  their  respective  writers: 

Jiis  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well- 
hen  we  TCM.  over,  with  great  satisfae- 
''s  observation  on  action  adapted  to  the 
ater;  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very 
nd  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
your  Club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead, 
>rthy  clergyman  dying;  Captain  Sentry 
possession  of  a  good  estate;  Will  Hon- 
B  married  a  farmer's  daughter;  and  the 
ithdraws  himself  into  the  businen  of 
"ofession.  What  will  all  this  end  in? 
aid  it  portends  no  good  to  the  pnUie. 
I  very  speedily  fix  the  day  for  the  elee- 
V  members,  ^e  arc  under  apprehentiona 
he  British  Spectator.  I  hcaur  of  a  party 
rho  intend  to  addreit  yon  on  tliia  tab- 


ject;  and  qaeation  not,  if  you  do  not  give  ui  the 
slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receiye  addresses 
trom  flAl  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  use- 
ful a  work.  Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplex!^; 
and,  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers,  you 
will  particularly  oblige 

"Tour  most  sineere  Friend  and  Servant, 

0.  "PftlLO-SpWJ." 
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Ikdei  POP  oMidlwimna, 
Mm  dlTon  tMPmi OvD,  Mtt  IL 12. 

Similar,  though  pot  tho  auai^ 

Thosb  who  were  skillful  in  anatomy,  among  the 
ancients,  concluded,  from  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  a  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Beinff  transoendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their 
discoveries  gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  ad- 
miring the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation 
of  a  human  body.  Qalen  was  converted  by  hii 
dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handy-work.  There 
were,  indeed,  many'  parts,  of  which  the  old  anato- 
mists did  not  know  the  certain  use;  but,  as  they 
saw  that  most  of  these  which  they  examined  were 
sdapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  func- 
tions, they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  use 
they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the 
same  wisdom  for  respective  ends  and  purposes. 
Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  found 
out,  and  many  other  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  our  modem  anatomists,  we  see  new  won- 
ders in  the  human  frame,  and  discern  several  im- 
portant uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses  the  ancients 
knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the  body  of  man  is 
such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  exam- 
ination. Thoueh  it  appears  formed  with  Hie  nioest 
wisdom,  upon  the  most  superficial  survey  of  it,  it 
still  mends  upon  the  searon,  and  produces  our  sur- 
prise and  amasement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into 
It.  What  I  have  here  said  of  a  human  body  may 
be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adeauate  to 
our  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  or  Provi- 
dence that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  is 
able  to  command  it,  and  by  successive  inquiries 
can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeea  the  whole  universe,  oe  thus 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were 
it  not  too  big  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries, 
too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to 
us  as  curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  that 
of  a  human  body.  We  should  see  the  same  con- 
catenation and  subserviency,  the  same  necessity 
and  usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in 
all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover 
in  the  body  of  every  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more 
able  to  g^pple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wis- 
dom and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle 
of  the  present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  plan- 
etary system;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number, 
and  measure;  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demon- 
strations of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more 
confined  understanding  is  ableto dednoe fhmi  the 
system  of  a  human  boay. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
shall  hen  consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  in  one  particolar  view;  iHiidt, 


Il 
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1  •n'T  '^piolon.  ^hA'w%  *Jbe  Liavi  '.(  a  A  -.k-'ng  ind  This  argument  receiToa  additionml  Btren^ 
r  *i'.  *.-■**!  f>:ni:tih«:fforsjCi -.I  vi'i -a*  ♦ndence   spply^  it  to  eveiy  animal  and  insect  wit 

ft;  fit  A  -ho'i^nd  drai4n«ra::ou     I  'l^zk  vc  mar '  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numbeiie 

\xY  rhiH  down  an  an  itieor.'Js^Jt*i  pfiLCtple.  that  creatares  that  are  objects  too  minute  for  : 

rh'aiicf?  iK'ver  actn  in  a  pcTpetjal  '.ciforsirr  and   ere:  and  if  we  consider  how  the  seven! 

roiininti'iiry  with  ilM-ir     If  one  fthoald  alwsjB  flin^   in    this  whole  world  of  life  resemble 


»tli«>  sanii'  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  Hi?  ther  in  rery  many  particulars,  so  far  a 

^  rvrry  thn»w  just  five  limt-*  lew.  or  five  iimrt  more  recieut  for  their  respective  states  of  exi 

%  in   I'luinU'r.  than  lh«>  throw  which   imnjfd:a:e!T  i«  much  more  probaVAe  that  a  hundred  mi 

I  iin*cttli'il  ii.  whowiitild  iidt  imagine  th*'re  is  «om«  dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hund 

*  nil  imMi*  ptiwrr  which  dirfctn  the  ca.«t  7    Thi^  in  li«-<nfi  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 


iho  pr.vi^siing  which  wi>  find  in  the  opcniti<jn«  of  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  prm 

tr>!(i..*>*      Kri-rr  kind  of  animal  is  diver«ifi(-d  by  the 'fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.     And 

^i  «.^.y<  r.)ih^utudc«.  tuich  of  which  give  ri^*  to  a  like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerabl< 

m  ..  *f,-.  ".  vprv'^m     \a'\  a  man  trace  thr  do^  or  linn  ce:^.  requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  ii 

'  I  -■.'.   K*  -.  W  w:'.!  .^^«r^-t'  how  many  of  the  works  der  the  direction  of  common   aense. 

^  o    T  I,-  -^  i-^-  r.:b!'.*htxl.  if  I  may  us*'  the  expre*-  canr  this  consideration  yet  further,  if  i 

^■..'     '  »»fc-.'i-:\  ,>f  tslstion*.    I'f  we  look  into  ihi»  on  the  two  sexes  in   every   living  spec 

>  <^   ■,  «  .  :v:.«  :hosi-  difTiTent  kindK  of  ani-  their  resemblances  to  each  other,  ana  tl 

•  .v>>   ' «.  r     .^r  i-'.i*::h'!i;  of  watrr.  wfUJM't  wi'.hihv  ticular  distinctions   that  were   necessary 

•.».?:*    -  '-V       .-.r«  *r.:.MV  M'voral  ^jH■ci^•♦i,  tha:  d:ff'.r  keeping  up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 
__.*                    — >             vr/ .•■•»■  a- other.  l»m  in  size  and  ^l'/e        There  are  many  more  demonstrations 

w^\  ^  ."  f  •  ■".    V  %»"•.*•  creature  that  in  drawn  al  la-jv  preme   Being,  and  of  his  transcendent 

^\  .o^n^^    .-■      '  *«-«%-r!il  nn»|K)rtions  and  eiidirj  ::.  p<iwer.  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of 

■^-  »«.  •  .1.  .  ^,     '.:  w.^tiM  In*  t<'dionn  to  pro-ijc^    ■.-_.  ..f  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  n 

j^  *•!..».•*       :>.*:>V"'*''  conduct  in  Prr»vi.it:.vV   i«  :  .  odier  writings,  particularly  to  the  »u 

/  ;   •    .  .•   S-  *.-ivrrt«o«H  to  those  whn  an-  itr^r-i  i-f  the  poem  entitled  Creation,*  where  tli 
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."   •    .  .•   V  *.-ivrn«o«H  to  inoNe  wnn  an-  itr*-.-!  i-i  ine  poem  entitled  Ureation,*  where  tli 

J^l                   •'    ^»    'fc..-.?Til  history  of  animals.     Thv  n:ir"..5  r/.y  of  the  human  body  is  described  wi 

/  ^,                   * .1.  .j.i  ■  ■•.*iiy  of  \\w  universe  is  such.  tha*.  we-  :-.-.t  pttVipicnity  and  elegance.     I  have  been  p 

y  '^.                   ,o.a.i-v    ;:v.\i'morabIe  divit^ion^  rjnr.::.j  -y-.  l  ::.t  ^^r*  the  thout^ht  which  runs  through  this 

V   1                   w'ii«    {'o  ind.    I  niigh*.  al^i  extend  :K:«  ^f>*:  .'&-  ::  in,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged 

#                          -lii  V  ,he  dead  par-  of  ija'.ure.  in  wh'.ch  wv  r^iy  o;hors.— O. 
liiij    ji.ftitiT  dispoN[-d  iiiTo  many  similar  »y«:«:nf. 

i.-*  vfcvl!  in  «»ur  !»iirvey  of  star*  and  p-lar.**:*.  as  of  ^^— 
xttiucn.  veg«!lable«.  a!.  J  '•'.her  « .ihluriary  fan*  vf  thr 

..ado...     1,1  a  w.rrd.  I'- c,W Je!  «  ha^  ^howi:  the  y     3^  j    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  94 

-uiinfHrt  of  Its  gfH>Jr.v*s  KvA  wi*doni.  rot  only  m  •'                        t     w  »  .>mh.v«^m  *- 

'.i)o  priKluction  of  many  original  »pecie»,  b'l:  m  the  Xanquam  Ita  quitcquam  bene  fabducta  ntSone  ad  1 

-itiiltiiilii'itv  of  de«canl*>«  which  it  has  xaaiie  vn  Quia  re*,  •i**,  usa*  •emper  alfc^uW  apportrt  norl 

.11 .11 V  ..riiFinal  sw^ir*  in  narticular  Al^uW  nmaeat :  ut  Ula,  qius  te  wire  crBdas,  DMdi 

o».u\  i.riirinai  specie*  in  panicuiar.  tu  qu»  UU  puurU prim*,  in experlendo  m  lepudB 

■iui  to  pursue  ihi-*  thii'iL'ht  Mill  rsrher.     Efery  ^                      '^                   To.  Adelph.  act 

•^  •!.'  iTi-atun*  con«»idcn'<l  in  ilsi-lf  has  manv  verr   v«— «  «^.»*^  ^».«i.*^w  .wm^  1    .w   1 

^  1^1^  -         /         '     ^^  nsn  wif  erer  k>  cnnpleteiT  ■kiliad  In  the  eond 

iplu'a!»*d  pjirt-*   Ihnt  are  exact   copies  of  some       an  not  to  rfcclro  new  infurmatlon  from  age  and  •: 

■  .*i«i    p.irls    which    it    poS^'H!<<.-s,  and   which    ajv       ia^nmurh  that  wc  flikl  our«elTe«  reallj  ignorantc 

.N  .»ip'i»-.iled  ill  the  Haine  manner.     One  evf  wumIJ       thnuphi  we  umlowtnnj,  anJ  me  oauae  to  reject  wl 

N  »*.  Un  !i  Ktitfici.Mit  f.»r  ihe  s«l»Kistencc  and  pre*or-       ^^  **"  ^"•'*  interert. 

^  <   oit  of  an   animal :  ImU  in  order  to  U'tter  his       THEaE  are,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the  f< 

«sxp,i:iion  tio  «i(v  another  placed  with  a  uiathemat-   letter  from  my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  wl 

.>!«!  •  \:«i*i»o««>  in  thi'  «aiiii>  niust  advantai^'oiis  sit-   cover  a  rational  and  equal  frame  of  mind 

h:  .^m    ar.d  :n  every  particular  of  the  same  size    prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an  uni 

% ■^.i  :.  \;  -.n^     1"  i:  p.»^<ll»le  for  chance  to  U*  thus   change  of  condition  : — 

,1,;  .'HI.-  av.»<  ■.T.if.^nn  in  her  o|K'rations?    Should  «« f!rtvoi.l««.  i,«ii  v. 

s  •..  ••■.'.  ..f  duv  v.irn  UP  twice  tot^clher  the  same    „«  ^  Woi^ 

..  N !   :h.-w  .^rder  w^niid  U»  nothing  in  conipari-  '  ° 

h    v.*      Vw  when  we  »k«c  this  similitude       "T  am  come  to  the  succession  of  the  e 

».  •.•V.'1-..v  w  the  arm.  the  hand,  the  fingers;   my  honored  kinsman,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover] 

« .    s.>  ..,.,   h:iU  of  the  \kmIv  entirely  com?- .  I  assure  you  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  kee; 

"  ii.  .V,.   .^'.h. T  in  all  th»*«k»'niinutc  strokes,    figure  of  inaster  of  the  fortune  which  was  1 

M  V  .1.  -I  -.n-tn  luiiiht  have  verv  well  sub-    soniely  enjoyed  by  that  honest,  plain  man. 

..     ».  1 .  n  w.«  .xfti n  «i*v  a  single  part  re-    not  (with  respect  to  the  great  obligations 

.  :      ..  ,s»  t.iu.^s  in  the  same  Iwdy  notwith-  ■  be  it  spoken)  reflwt  unon  his  character,  I 

s.*iH  ,.(  the  ino»t  intricate  weaving '  confirmed  in   the  truth  which   I  have,  '. 

'  •    i\l. :-.    .ill.)   the-H'  parts  difftTing  '  heard  spoken  at  the  club:  to  wit.  that  a  n 

..    t.    I-  tlu  .'••nvenience of  their  par- "  warm  and  well-disposed  heart,  with  a  ve 

.   ...    ^.    ,.v^    v;;:v  u  ni.in  must  have   capacitv,  is  highly  superior  in  human  h 

„      .  . V  •Mii.lin.-.  whodiH-s  iiotdis-   him  who  with  the  greatest   talents,  is  c 

\     »  ..V.  ,'.  *  .'.I  III  ^..  v,.mliTful  a  work. :  languid  in^  his  affections.     But  alast  wl 

worth 

and 

politest 

jualities  1 

::.*....  ..'J'*  M... '  ^*huh  lue  found  among  |  now  useful  to  him.   I  know  not  whether  bv 

,.  ,^    f    lu  -i-.o.   I'.'.U    .» *■  K'\  ideiit  demon- 1  those  disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  mer 

S.I.   il.  *  V  'uUl  u.ii  U  \\w  w  oi  W  of  chance. '  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  hi 

try,  which  would  bo  worth  tne  pains  of  tb 
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h<Ae  life  to  arriye  at  By  the  way,  I  must 
to  jovi,  that  many  of  jour  readere  have 
that  passage  in  your  writings,  wherein 
er  is  reported  to  haye  inquired  into  the 
:haracter  of  the  jrounff  woman  at  the  tay- 
know  you  mentioned  that  circumstance 
istance  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
lind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a  yery 
]g[  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals,  and 
3  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with  her. 
discerning  of  your  readers  cannot  enter 
;  delicacy  of  description  in  the  character : 
."ed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  is  to 
t  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind,  and 
faction  I  promise  to  myself  in  the  posses- 
ny  new  fortune.  *  I  haye  continued  all  Sir 
seryants,  except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to 
into  little  beings  within  my  manor.  Those 
in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand 
ceh  care  of  by  me,  I  haye  quartered  upon 
haye  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and  added 
r  adyantages  during  the  liyes  of  the  per* 
quartered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those 
ley  are  joined  with  to  cherish  and  befriend 
>on  all  occasions.  I  find  a  considerable 
eady  money,  which  I  am  laying  out  amon? 
indents  at  the  common  interest,  but  with 
I  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit,  rather 
.ording  to  their  ability.  I  shall  lay  a  tax 
tch  as  I  haye  highly  obliged,  to  oecome 
to  me  for  such  of  tneir  own  poor  youth, 
male  or  female,  as  want  help  toward  eet- 
)  some  being  in  the  world.  1  hope  I  shall 
to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improye  my 
eyery  year  by  doing  acts  of  kindness.  I 
d  my  money  to  the  use  of  none  but  indi- 
tn,  secured  by  such  as  haye  ceased  to  be 
i  by  the  fayor  of  my  family  or  myself, 
akes  this  the  more  practicable  is,  that  if 
1  do  any  one  good  with  my  money,  they  are 
i  to  it  upon  their  own  secunty :  and  I 
>  exception  a^nst  it,  because  the  persons 
er  into  the  ooligations  do  it  for  their  own 
I  haye  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds 
y,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a 
f  people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  cases  where 
^  has  recommended,  I  haye  lent  money 
:>ut  children,  with  a  clause  which  makes 
}  oblififation  in  case  the  infant  dies  before 
t  of  his  apprenticeship;  by  which  means 
dred  and  masters  are  extremely  careful  of 
z  him  to  industry,  that  he  may  repay  it 
Ijy  his  labor  in  three  years*  journey-work 

I  time  is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities, 
inities  of  this  kind  are  all  that  haye  occur- 
)  I  came  to  my  estate :  but  I  assure  you  I 
senre  a  constant  disposition  to  catch  at  all 
isions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  hap- 
>f  my  neighborhood. 

giye  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little 
hment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past 

I I  doubt  not  will  aidminister  great  satis- 
to  me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is, 
B  to  come. 

ire  is  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  waj  of 
yhich  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I 
ot  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  over- 
It  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one's 
mtry  before  that  or  any  other  nation.  It 
a  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from 
ith  spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever  held 
len,  who  have  preserved  modesty,  good-na- 
stice  and  humanity,  in  a  soldier's  life,  to 
most  valuable  and  worthy  persons  of  the 
race.  To  pass  through  imminent  dangers, 
painful  watchines,  frightful  alarms,  and 
It  marches,  for  t^  greater  part  of  a  maa'a 


time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  sobriety  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit 
too  great  to  deserve  tlie  treatment  it  usually  meets 
with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  Bat  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  were  tnere  not  very  many  who 
have  this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the 
glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days.  I 
need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
soldier  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the  very  contrary  to 
him  you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  overbearing,  in 
a  red  coat  about  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that,  in  honor  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I 
have  set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for 
such  genUemen  as  have  served  their  country  in 
the  army,  and  will  please  from  time  to  time  to  so- 
journ all,  or  any  part  of  the  year,  at  Ooverley. 
Such  of  them  as  wfll  do  me  that  honor  shall  find 
horses,  servants,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
their  accommodation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  a  pleasant  various  country. 
If  Colonel  Oaroperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his  abili- 
ties are  not  employed  another  way  in  the  service, 
there  is  no  man  would  be  more  welcome  here. 
That  gentleman's  thorough  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession, tofi^ther  with  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners and  ffoodness  of  his  heart,  would  induce  oth- 
ere  like  him  to  honor  my  abode;  and  I  should  be 
fflad  my  acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to 
be  invited  or  not,  as  their  characters  have  an  af- 
finity to  his. 

"  1  would  have  all  my  friends  know  that  they 
need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  gen- 
tleman) I  will  trespass  affainst  their  temperance 
and  sobriety.  No,  Sir,  I  snail  retain  so  much  of 
the  good  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  liie,  which 
we  cultiyated  in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  con- 
temn all  inordinate  pleasures,  but  particularly 
remember,  with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  delifht 
in  food  consiste  in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who 
most  passionately  pursue  pleasure  seldomest  ar- 
rive at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  satisiaction  I  took 
in  the  passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully. 
A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment  to  Plato 
the  morning  after  he  had  suppea  at  his  house: 
'  Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please  when 
you  give  ti^em,  but  also  the  day  after/ 

"  I  am,  my  worthy  Friend, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
T.  "WiLUAM  SuraT." 


No.  545.]    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25, 1712. 
Qoin  potlui  pacem  mtnrmm  pactofqna  hymcDaot 

|8T<iTr«mn«  TBO.  JBn.  iv.  00«. 

Let  m  inbondi  of  lantliiif  pean  anita, 
And  cttlebfatottatt  hymraeal  rite. 

I  CAmror  but  think  the  following  letter  from  t^ 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Kome,  proposing 
a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churches, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.    I  must  confess, 
I  myself  beinff  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  has  as- 
much  authonty  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pre- 
tends to  expound,  as  the  Pope  has  to  be  vioar  of 
the  sacred  person  he  takes  upon  him  to  represent,. 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  their  treaty  of  alli- 
ance.   What  progress  the  negotiation  between  hi8> 
majesty  of  Rome  and  his  hofiness  of  China  makes 
(as  we  daily  writers  say  upon  subjecto  where  we 
are  at  a  loss)  time  will  let  us  know.    In  the  mean 


•  CUoimI  OSmpeiMt.  Speet  In  folio.  A  toe  oompUment 
to  the  IMber  of  the  Ute  worthy  AdrnM  KtmpeiifcU,  who 
WW  4iowMd  IB  the  Bojsl  Q«oi|o  St  BglfthMd,  Aof.  ^  17tt» 
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time,  Bince  they  ^ree  in  the  fundameDtals  of  power  | 
and  authority,  and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith, 
we  may  expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without 
difficulty. 

Gopia  di  lettera  del  re  della  China  al  Paiia,  inter- ; 
pretata  dal  padre  segretario  dell'  India  della  | 
compagna  di  Uiesu. 

*'  Avoi  beneiUtto  §opra  i  benedetti  P.  P.  et  iw^era- 
dore  ffrande  depontifieie  pattore  Xmo,  ditpenaoton 
del*  ogiio  de  ire  d'  Suropa,  CUmenU  XI. 

"II  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Oionata  7°,  potentia- 
stmo  sopra  tutti  i  potentisnimi  della  terra,  altisai- 
mo  8/ipra  tutti  gl'  altiasimi  lotto  il  sole  e  la  luna 
che  »bde  neUa  s^dc  di  nmeraldo  della  China  86pra 
cento  Bcidini  d'  oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di 
Dio  a  tutti  i  deHcendcnti  fedelt  d'  Abramo,  chi  da  ; 
la  Tita  e  la  morte  a  cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  ' 
iiettante  iMjlc,  scrive  con  la  penna  dello  stnixzo 
Tergine,  e  manda  salute  ed  accresimcnto  di  ^ec- 
ehieiza. 

"  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della 
rcale  nostra  gioTentu  dcTc  maturare  i  frutti  della 
nostra  vecchit^sza,  o  confortare  con  quell'  i  dcsid- 
erii  (lei  populi  nostrt  divoti,  e  propa^pire  il  seme 
di  <^uclla  nianta  che  dcTO  proteggerli,  habbiamo 
stabillito  d  accnmpagnarci  cun  una  vereinc  eccelsa 
cd  araorosa  allattata  alia  mamella  della  leoucssa 
forte  e  dell'  agnella  niansuota.  Percio  cssendoci 
stato  figurato  scmpre  il  Tostro  populo  Europco 
Romano  per  paesc  ui  donnc  iniritte,e  forte,  e  caste; ! 
allongiamo  la  nostra  mano  potente,  astringere  una  ' 
di  loro,  e  qucsta  sara  una  vostra  nipote,  o  uipote 


"  Dico  il  tndnttore  che 
questo  lettere  e  recedentianj 
scritto  con  la  penna  della 
qoella  non  soglionsi  scriTiere  qnei  re  cbe 
a  Dio  e  scrivendo  a  qnmlcbe  altro  pi 
mondo,  la  manior  finecxs  che  umum,  i 
con  la  penna  £l  paTone.*' 


so 


A  letter  from  the  Emoefor  of 
interpreted  by  a  fmer  Jcsniu 
Indi». 


« 


To  you  hleootd  above  the  Wwwrf,  ^ratf 
oil  ef  ike  kuego  of  Emnpe, 


sapienza  di  Ab)>a;  la  voglianio  con  1'  occhio  della 
colomba  cho  guanla  il  cielo,  e  la  terra,  o  con  la 
bocca  della  conch iglia  clic  si  pascc  della  ruggiada 
del  matino.  La  sua  eta  non  paRsi  ducento  corsi 
della  luna,  la  sua  statu ra  sia  alta  quanto  la  spicca 
dritta  del  frano  vcrdo,  e  la  sua  grossezxa  quanto 
un  manipolo  di  grano  secco.  Noi  la  mandareninio 
a  vestire  per  li  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori,  e 
chi  la  conduranno  a  noi,  c  noi  incontrarcmmo  alia 
riva  del  fiume  grandc  facendola  salire  su  nostro 
cocchio.  Ella  potra  adorarc  appresso  di  noi  il 
8UO  Dio,  con  venti  quattn>  altre  vcrgini  a  sua  cUez- 
sione  e  potra  cantare  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia 
priniavenu 

"  Soflinfando  O  padre  c  amico  nostro  quosta 
noKtra  brama,  sarctc  cag^ionc  di  unirc  in  porpetua 
amicitia  cotesti  vostri  regni  d'  Europa  al  nostro 
dominante  imperio,  e  si  ahbracciranno  le  Yostri 
leggi  come  V  edera  abbraccia  la  pianta;  e  noi  med- 
escmi  snarseremo  del  nostro  seme  reale  in  coteste 
provinci,  riscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  principi  con 
il  fuoco  amoroso  dellc  nostro  aniazoni,  d'  alcunc 
dolle  quali  i  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori  vi 
porternnno  le  somiglianae  dipinte. 

"  Vi  confirm iamo  di  tenerc  in  pace  le  due  buonc 
religiose  fami^lie  delli  missionarii  jD^li'  fi^lioli  d' 
Ignazio,  e  li  bianchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Dominico,  il 
•cui  coHRiglio  dcgl'  uni  e  dcsV  altri  ci  serve  di 
scorta  noi  nostro  rogimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpre- 
tare le  divine  lo^ge,  come  appuncto  fa'lume  1'  oglio 
che  si  gctta  in  mare. 

<*In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbrac- 
ciarvi,  vi  dichiariamo  nostro  congiunto  e  oonfeder- 
ato,  ed  onliniamo  clio  qucHto  toglio  sia  segnato 
col  nostro  segno  imperial  della  nostra  citta,  capo 
del  mondo,  il  quinto  giorno  della  terza  luuatione 
r  anno  quarto  dul  nostro  imperio. 

"  Sigillo  d  un  sole  nclla  cui  faccia  6  anche  quella 
della  luna  cd  intomo  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  traposte 
alcune  spade. 


"  The  favorite  friend  of  God. 
the  most  powerful  above  the  BKMt  pow« 
earth,  hienest  above  the  highest  ander  t 
moon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emeralc 
above  one  hundred  steps  of  ^Id,  to  in 
language  of  Ood  to  the  fiaithful,  and 
life  and  death  to  one  hundred  sod  fii 
doms,  and  one  hundred  and  serenty  i 
writes  with  the  quill  of  a  Tirgin  ostrich, 
health  and  increase  of  old  age. 

"  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  onr  agi 
the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  onght  to 
fruit  toward  old  ace'  to  comfort  therew 
sire  of  our  devoted  people,  and  to  pro 
seed  of  that  plant  which  most  protect 
have  determined  to  accompany  onrsri 
high  amorous  virgin,  sackled  at  the  1 
wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb;  and, 
with  ourselves  that  your  Enropesn  Ra 
is  the  father  of  many  unconquerable  ■> 
ladies,  we  stretch  out  our  powerful  arm 
one  of  them,  and  she  shau  be  one  of  j 
or  the  niece  of  some  other  great  Latin 
darling  of  Ood's  ri^t  eye.  Liet  the  a 
Sarah  oe  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  J 
the  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  irould  ha 
like  that  of  a  dove,  which  may  look  nt 
and  earth,  with  the  mouth  or  a  shell-1 
upon  the  dew  of  the  morning;  her  ag 
exceed  two  hundred  courses  of  the  mo 
stature  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  ( 
and  her  girth  a  handful. 

"  We  will  send  our  mandarines  amh 
clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  oa,  a 
meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  riv 
her  to  leap  up  into  our  chariot.  She  n 
worship  ncr  own  God,  together  with  1 
vircins  of  her  own  choosing;  and  ahc 
wiU)  them  as  the  turtle  in  the  spring. 

"  You,  O  father  and  friend,  compifyti 
our  desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of  unit 
petual  friendship  our  high  empire  wtl 
ropean  kingdoms,  and  we  may  embrae 
as  the  ivy  embraces  the  tree;  and  w 
may  scatter  our  royal  blood  into  your 
warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  wit 
ous  fire  of  onr  amaaons,  the  lesembli 
of  some  of  which  our  said  mandarin 
dors  shall  convey  to  you. 

"  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  tw 

fious  families  of  missionaries,  the  bL 
gnatius,  and  the  white  and  black  sou 
icus ;  that  the  counsel,  both  of  the  o 
other,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in 
ment,  and  a  light  to  interpret  the  di 
the  oil  cast  into  the  sea  produces  lifht 
"To  conclude,  we  rising  up  i? oi 
embrace  you,  we  declare  you  our  ally 
erate;  and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be 
our  imperial  signet,  in  our  royal  city 
the  world,  the  eighth  day  of  the  tl^ 
and  the  fourth  year  of  oi  reign." 


% 
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ZiCttin  (tarn  Home  aij,  tlie  whole  eoDTeraation  The  advantages  of  action,  »how,  ted  dreaa,  on 
bcA  amoDg  nntJemen  and  UdMa  haa  tumcd  upon  theae  occaiioua,  are  allovoble,  becaase  the  merit 
tta  aubject  ot  Uui  epiatle,  erer  aince  it  amTed.  eooiiits  in  being  capable  of  imposi.:K  upon  us  to 
The  Jesuit  vho  tiuiualed  it  aaja,  it  loaea  much  our  advantage  aud  entertain meoL,  All  thnt  I  was 
tl  tlie  majeat;  of  tht  orig;inal  in  the  Italian.  It  going  to  aa;  about  the  honestj  of  an  autlior  in  the 
~'lliia  tbere  waa  an  offer  St  tbe  aame  natun  made  Mie  of  hit  ware  was,  that  be  ought  to  owo  all  that 
■  pradecesBK  of  the  preaanl  Emperor  to  Lewie   hs  had  boiTDwed  from  others,  and  Uy  io  a  clear 

[II,  of  Franoa;  bat  no  ladj  of  tfai^  coort  woald  light  all  that  he  gives  hia  spectators  for  their  mo- 
^ihs  the  roj«^,  Out  ms  iMt  being  at  that  time  ney,  with  an  arcount  of  the  Hist  manufacluiera. 
W  iDoeh  oiM  m  politic  negotiations.  The  man-  But  I  intended  to  give  the  lecture  of  this  daj  upon 
atf  of  treating  the  Pope  is,  aocOTding  to  the  Chi-  the  common  and  prostituted  beliavinr  of  traden 
■MB  ovemonul,  varj-  Mapectfol,  for  the  Emperor  in  ordinary  commerce.  The  philosopher  made  it 
writes  to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  rii^n  oatrich,  a  rale  of  trade,  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 
vUohwHnerariwedbelMvbiltitlwritlDgprayera.  comnran  profit;  and  it  is  uujust  to  make  any  step 
lartnietions  are  preparing  for  the  ladf  who  aball  toward  gain,  whereio  the  gain  of  even  ihoae  to 
hftn  ao  mnch  seu  SI  to  nndeitake  thifl  pilgrimage  whom  you  wll  is  not  also  consulted.  A  man 
^Dd  W  sn  empreSB  (br  the  sake  ot  bar  raligion.  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thiuke  fit,  but  he  ia  no 
napriDcipalof  the  Indian  miasionarieshasnTen  heller  than  a  cheat  who  srlU  anythiuK  without 
in  •  list  of^tbe  Teigabg  siiia  in  (%1db,  in  older  to  lellina  the  exceptions  agaiust  it,  w*  weU  bh  what, 
■npaiwtheiiidalglmees  neceswrr  to  thi«  lady  and  is  to  be  said  to  its  advantage.  The  Hcandalaus 
Mmtinne,  in  sdvSDcing  the  interests  of  the  Bo-  abuM  of  language  and  hardening  uf  conscience, 
ma  Oatkolio  rdigion  in  those  kingdoms.  which  may  be  observed  every  day  in  pnnu  from 

"To  THi  Brtat^v^-QxvJM..  ">"  Pl««  to. "other,  is  what  makes  «  whole  city 

"^A"  "l^fj:""  '■r^'  .  K  .   .      ^-  .         -  :S,i^°?.'S:u^to"^e  JorThu'r^^r.;  r^S 

"JOHH   SlT. 


>  i  pMSed  by   domhiii,  that  the  shop  c 


the  lin   . 
has  been 
condition,  it  oaght  to  be  a  gnat 
utisfaction  to  have  paaaed  through  it  in  nuch  a 
nuiner  as  not  to  have  lost  the  friendship  of  those 

a»7thU«d>«ddb.MrlT  told,  that  lb.  bojorufDctb.  'ho  Bufftted  with  him  but  to  receive  anjonorable 

^%SSii  rfiSjStaJil^lS^™  ESii.^  acknowledgment  of  his  honesty  from  those  very 

._  _:„. Ti   1.1   ,_  _i personilo  whom  the  law  had  consieuKd  hiN  estate. 

It  gives  me  very  JFreat   scanoal  to  observe,  '  1-*         ■  ^  _.          f  .l-                *    i.i 

tf_  upon  m..  thU  f  ,l,ot,ld  thii>k  mj  A  .  fhimt  amma,of,li,>  lo  Ui.  huud  ot  mvijg  crjdil 

mXtiu  tongnB.  uid  not  Mkoowlod™  it  to  my  T^'  ^  ^"  both  boy  uid  wll  the  fiort  «.d 

SS.    1  Sdoftood  from  ammo. -port,  thi  "ifT"';.  H", '"P?"  W".  1""«"  ,»  "'•  ?' 

i^  t^,  ud  thought  .™lf  0000.™!?  to7«  P™  "fjf i"  "'"S"  "■"'  'SPJ^t  »,v-t  or 

llM  town  know  wh«  wm  hi*  and  what  was  for  *                           P™^  ■      '"^  "^        "^"P  '"  "" 

d«ll.<    When  1 1^0  to  the  reheamJ.  I  found  the  ?°'^  '^''i^'  >  ^  "J^":.  ^"^  all  wh.eh,  yoa 

SL  ■>  p.rt.1  to  on.  of  thoir  own  fliemty,  that  t™  ■"  ''■  '"PT  ""i'o"™  'e"  y""'  ■•'."'■■5 

tteycvo  ..enthinawbiobwu  aald  aoohVni..,  To  encontago  d«l,»|,  aflor  th,.  way.  tl,™  ..  n« 

MBinliuia  and  fni™    in  their  artinn    that  it  wu  nn  ""'jtha  aToldlllB  the  moat  lofamouB  guilt  in  ordl- 

ZSZZ^  iS  mS  an,  l.djm„t'of  S.  pnfom  ,"''  '^"'Hj  '"  •""  ob-raatioo  that  I,,  who 

S.  iK  oidiiaid,  wi,i  it'Lma,  irirhSo  ';"'""  Ti"  r~? »°,»'!-  "',•1,?*,"";',  '°.t'"  '"" 

daiwhtcr.  had  BO  iuit  a  conception  of  her  nan  ''*'  "  T  ""**?  ewe^.tu-t  of  hia  Und  for  the  aoon- 

sywSnnSihSahtaA^vS-S  s.'sLs'iii.i'wm"'!?!;;  S:^"i^.';i,s 

■nt.joat  and  noble.    Tbe  paaaion,  of  tSSTand  pl""En,ltah,  autoen  wJl  do  a.  much  aa  twenty 

compassion  they  made  nte  believe  were  very  art-  °  ' 

IklllT  raised,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  play  "Ua.  Sfeotatok 

ntful  and  surprising.    We  authors  do  not  much  „  ^r^  ,  ^^  .     '  „,„,i^     .,i  „_,  j  ,i  .„„,-a_„, 

_i-^»_  ..         jC-  ^^r  ^^ '     Ai.-    I.-  J  1.  k  "MTncart  IB  SO  Bwellca  witn  flraleful  sentiments 

Wliah  tbe  eudetvora  of  plsyas  in  this  kind,  but  ■'      .    <      _    . v\  .  l       i  .  , 

L»_  It..  ..-a.  ,!;..).;.,  Jl  ni.„.i.i.,..  .-.1 1._-._  o"  account  of  some  favora  whicn  I  have  lately  re- 

han  the  same  disdain  aa  phTBiciins  and  lawyers  ^     .   ^^  j            ^^ ,                 .      ^        ■> 

hare  when  atlomeysand  apothocanes  give  advice.  „    '_™  .iT    ~_T    i     .tT  "                      „ 

Oibber  him«,lf  too'i  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  ^^^T^^  ^  /^r       1  ?         "n'.         a^ 

srw^i'i«:^:^t,'irs  i^i^^rwh"''r  r^it  "'S^^'^^^^^^^^ 

£!L^rhis'3^.  'Ci^r^ermln'^'Pi  ^  '^«-'"Lk"^fr'^'""  beueUcJ  will  not 

lri»,    uot  inenrious  oouceming  S.  min^of  f^^J^r. '°K,r?^„'"lT.'"„t'';.'*r>,f  t'-'a^'X 


SSingra  dn« 'and"  r;rw«Tn«  only  for  "^SLTS',^'  T"  *"?                   t.      d   f 

thrir  Superficial  applause,  tutlilso  for  insin«ting  Ifrest^t  obligations  and  uses  me  with  a  distioc 

intolhe^  alfcctions  and  passions,  by  the  artful  ""A,";^^  "?*•',  ^  ,*~  ^'P^'^/i 

management  of  the  look,  voice,  and  geatun,  of  5{  ("C.m*  «Tr  t"^^?^' ™rt 

tl»7«aker.    I  could  not  but  consent  that  Tk  f'  """"i^^.  "  'f  K-^'tJ^?^'^-    „^:„,,„  :, 

Btr^TDsiighUr  appeared  in  the  rehesraal  a  mor-  ?T,<>™  '">"'  «•"«  "«.^"'  ''^''  "j^  »  ^T       ,    . 

" " -■-   .„.^2™~i,.  «,.(  .r  •  anut  •■..)  _.  dulgence  to  me  haa  discovered    but  that  m  only  a 

nent  wrought  out  of  a  great  and  ■>-  ^^,^[^1  ^jg^  jo  lessen  the  pain  an  hone*,t  mfnd 

if; .^—.^—  fcela  in  receiving  obligations  when  Iheru  is  od 

ftiatt*^iaU'i<BidH,tTa^Uinv            ^^  "A  gift  Is  doubled  when  accompanied  witbaock 
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p  .  .                   .    .     _ 

;k^                           as  it  is  an  advautage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  a  particular  adyertiscment  in  the  style  i 

^\*    Z'^                  but  when  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good  or  the  like  ingenious  compoBitions  wh 

}■                           man's  friendship,  it  oveijoys,  it  transports  me;  I  qucntly  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  n 

.  ^  ;<^                  look  on  it  with  a  lover's  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we 

^(•'    y'                   the  gift,  but  the  hand  that  gave  it.    For  my  friend-  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fir 

[  V    3|^                   ship  in  so  entirely  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  agreed,  nemine  conindieente,  to  set  them  i 

'  L^  ^*i                  ^^  often  gives  me  pain  to  thint  it  should  have  been  and  sent  to  the  Spectator.     The  gent] 

•*'  ^   ]li9                  chargeable  to  him;  and  I  cannot  at  some  melan-  made  the  proposal  entered  IhefolIowiD^ 

'>.!^tX                  choly  hours  help  doing  his  Generosity  the  injury  ment  before  the  title-page,  after  whic 

kli    1?                  of  fearing  it  should  cool  on  this  account,  and  that  succeeded  in  order: 

'•■^ii  .i«r                  the  lacit  lavor  might  be  a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  de-  "Remedium  ^fieax  H  uninerMumi;  or  i 

'^^'V^l^                 parting  friendship.  remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities;    sh4 

*'  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and  any  person  may  cure  himself  of  ill-nal 

nnjust,  but  you  must  forgive  them  to  the  appre-  paitv  spleen,  or  any  other  distempter  i 

hension  uf  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who  the  numan  system,  with  an  easy  wa; 

is  fri^^htcd  at  tlio  mo8t  distant  shadow  of  danger,  when  the  infection  is  upon  him.    This 

"  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you,  as  innocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the 

I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction   I   feel  requires  no  confinement.     It  has  not  i 

there,  of  knowing  tlic  g^oodness  of  my  friend  will  the  universe,  as  abundance  of   the  n 

not  be  unreward^.    I  am  pleased  with  thinking  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom  have  e 

the  providence  of  the  Almightjr  hath  sufiScient  "  if.  B.  No  family  ought  to  bo  withoi 

blessings  in  store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  dis-    y>_     j.     *.      «   _,  j «    .  , 

charge  the  debt,  though  I  am  not  made  the  happy  Over  the  two  fj^jj^w^  »»»  JeaiouMif  ki 

^.                instrament  of  doing  il                                      ^^^  JirMt  in  the  ilnrd  volume,     ^os.  17C 

jli"                   "However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want-  "I»  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore 

^ . : . .  •  *^                 ing  to  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  make  it  the  busi-  having  been  for  several  years  aflUcted  v 

ji-     .  :  *'               ness  of  my  life  to  thank  him;  and  shall  esteem  doubts,  fears,  and  vapors,  occasioned  b; 

-  '                 (next  to  him)  those  my  best  friends,  who  give  me  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twe" 

the  greatest  assistance  in  this  good  work.    Print-  hereby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  g 

ing  this  letter  would  be  some  little  instance  of  my  ^*t  1  have  found  great  relief  from  the  1 

gratitude;  and  your  favor  herein  will  very  mucn  i"g  doses,  having  taken  them  two  m 

oblige,          "Your  most  humble  Servant,  etc.  g«^er  '«^ith  a  dish  oi   chocolate.      ^ 

"Srov.34.                                           "W.  C."  hand,"  etc. 

r-                              T^'  For  Ae  Benefit  of  ike  Pbsr. 

«                                                  — —  ,,  jjj  charity  to  such  as  are  troubles 

4                                           disease  of  levee-hunting,  and  are  foro 

f  »               No.  547.]     THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  27, 1719.  their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamfa 

H  vulnui  tibL  monctnU  nuUoe  vel  herba,  great  men,  1,  il.  B.,  do  tesUfy ,  that  for 

Non  fleret  IotIui,  ft^eres  rwlioe  vel  herlw  psst  1  labored  under  this  fashionable 

Profldrate  nihil  car»rier.— Hob.  2  Bp.U  149.  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  whid 

Sappoee  you  had  m  wound,  and  one  that  showed.  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  contained  in  a  H^f  ahe 

^he^^  which  Toa  appli'd,but  found  no  good;  marked  No.  193,  where  any  one  mav  b 

Would  rou  be  fond  of  thU,lncrMM  your  pain,  „.^l,   ^i  ^  -„-«.   .^.^-^b.   «/  ^tT^       -^ 

And  uieth«ihiiU6«  remedy  again?-iCMicH7  ^»th  the  same  remedy  at  the  pnoe  i 

penny. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  put-  "An  infalUble  cure  for  hypochondi 

ting  him  out  of  countenance.    My  following  cor-  choly,  Nos.  173, 184, 191,  203,  SM)9  321 

respondent  has  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and,  239^  2^^^  2il,  251.                              ' 

together  with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  some  of  "  prokattan  eat,                        "Cuamix 

my  speculations  after  such  a  concealed  but  divert-  r    m.  •       1.      r\ 

ing  manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  ."!»  Christopher  Query,  having  bee 

am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  commenda-  "^^^  \  certain  distemper   in  my  tonj 

tions,  they  will  afiow  I  should  have  deserved  their  showed  iteelf  in  impertinent  and  supe 

I             '               censure  as  much,  had  I  suppressed  the  humor  in  terrogatories,  have  not  asked  one  unnecc 

1                            which  they  are  conveyed  to  me.  tj?n  »jnce  my  perusal  of  the  preacripU 

No.  228. 
"Sia 

Hexes,  where  we  generally  descant  upon  your  spec-   ^^V^Jj  ?„?•     ,1.' Th.  ^i.**!*"  ',"4  ' 

nlations,  or  upon  the  sulviocts  on  wtich  yo"  H^e  "^:t'°f  ^i^'tW  U  i.  »"*^1  "L**!? 

treated,'  WeW>t  -Tuesday  Ulkin/oftho«   7^^^ ^..^fAi^Jl'™^,"'-:'"..  *^  ?■' 

two  ^ 

Some 

some 

in  the 

Upo 

thought 

tator  the  same  com{ 

our  public  j)rintt<  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant, 

Mr.  Moor  the  Rpt>thi>car\',  and  other  eminent  phy-   hi 

sicians,  where  It  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publish   w 

the  cures  which  have  l»ot?n  made  uinm  them,  and   marked  No.  177,  recommending  a*health 

the  several  di8tomi)ors  under  which  they  lalx)red. 

The  proposal  took;  and  the  lady  where  we  visited 

having  the  two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  inter- 


■ 


"I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of 
having  a  constitution   whicn    naturall 
ith  acids,  made  use  of   a  paper  of 


*  Tran«lftfced  from  tha  adrertlaement  tf  tlM  1 
Liquor.    Bpact.  in  fcUo,  No.  M&  «"  »*  ' 
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^iOed  good-natare*  and.  have  found  it  a  most  ex- 
fdlent  sweetener  of  the  blood." 

"Wliereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled 
vith  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a 
year  ajgo  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies, 
and  diacovered  itself  in  the  color  of  their  hoods; 
kat ing  made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last 
jmt's  papers,  I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

"  I,  Qeor|;e  Oloom,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my 
fHends  to  put  myself  into  a  course  of  Steele,  did 
§»  that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me 
wrenl  mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the 
bottom  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle, 
Bebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell, 
Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meg- 
got,  Bustick  Sprightly,  etc.,  which  have  had  so 
«ood  an  eflfect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself 
cheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy;  and  therefore  do 
TBOommend  them  to  all  such  as  labor  under  the 
distemper." 


Not  haying  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
which  were  sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some 
few  from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth  for 
another  opportunity. — 0. 


Ko.  5i8.]     FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1712. 

— Yitili  iMmo  dn«  naadtor;  optimal  Ole 
Qni  minimis  orffrtar.— Hob.  1  Sat  UL  68. 

Ihere't  nont  but  ham  wotam  ikolt,  and  be't  Um  beet, 
Mort  Tirtnoos  li0,th»f •  ipoUod  with  tho  least— GinoH. 

"  Ma.  Sfwjtatob,  Nov.  27, 1712. 

"I  BAVx  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  could  send  you  an  account  of  sev- 
eral elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume, 
which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken  notice 
of  in  their  advertisements;  and  at  the  same  time 
must  own  to  you,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  shop 
foroished  witn  such  a  variety  of  medicaments,  and 
in  which  there  are  fewer  soporifics.    The  several 
▼ehieles  you  have  invented  for  conveying  your 
unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  1  most  partic- 
ularly admire,  as  I  am  afraid  they  are  secrets 
which  will  die  with  you.    I  do  not  nnd  that  any 
of  your  critical  essays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this 
paper,  notwithstanding  I  look  upon  them  to  be 
excellent  cleansers  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture 
to  superscribe  them  with  an  advertisement  which  I 
have  lately  seen  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  wherein 
there  is  an  account  given  of  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  restoring  the  taste  to  all  such  persons  whose 
palates  have  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwhole- 
some food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.    But  to  let 
fall  the  allusion,  notwithstanding  your  criticisms, 
and  particularly  the  candor  which  you  have  dis- 
covered in  them,  are  not  the  least  taking  part  of 
your  works,  I  find  your  opinion  concerning  poeti- 
cal justice,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  of 
your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  controverted  by  some 
eminent  critics;  and  as  you  seem,  to  our  grief  of 
heart,  to  be  winding  up  ^uur  bottoms,  I  hoped  you  ' 
would  have  enlar^d  a  little  upon  that  subject.    It ! 
is  indeed  but  a  single  paragraph  in  your  works,  I 
and  I  believe  those  who  have  read  it  with  the  same 
attention  1  have  done,  will  think  there  is  nothing 
to  be  objected  a^^ainst  it.    I  have  however  drawn 
op  some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  which  you  have  there  delivered,  having 
endeavored  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  that  matter, 
which  vou  may  either  publish  or  suppress  as  you 


^ "  Horace,  in  my  motto,  says,  that  all  men  are 
vicious,  and  that  they  differ  m>m  one  another  only 
as  they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  m 
same  account  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  mis  of  our 
virtue. 

Tboi  1m  hommM  mat  inu,  et  malgre  toof  lenn  ■oins. 
M«  diibranta  entre  •ox,  qua  du  plni  at  dn  moins. 

'  All  men,'  says  he, '  are  fools,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
endeavors  to  the  contrary,  differ  firom  one  another 
only  as  they  are  more  or  lees  so.' 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  giyen 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life: 

*Thai  man  if  most  hmppj  who  if  tha  laaft  mlfnable.' 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaininff  to  the  polite 
reader  to  observe  how  these  three  Deautiful  sen- 
tences are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the 
same  way  of  thinking;  but  I  shall  return  to  the 
first  of  them. 

"  Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative  and  not 
an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  strictness 
can  be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in 
him  a  natural  alloy,  thougrh  one  may  oe  fuller  of 
dross  than  another;  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think 
it  right  to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man 
upon  the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a  character 
is  improper  to  move  compassion,  but  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature.  This  might  probablj 
be  one  reason  why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his 
papers  took  notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called 
poetical  iustice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which 
it  has  lea  some  tragic  writers.  The  most  perfect 
man  has  vices  enough  to  draw  down  punishments 
upon  his  head,  and,  to  justify  Providence  in  re- 
§nrd  to  any  miseries  that  may  befall  him.  For 
Uiis  reason,  I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction 
and  moral  are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is 
yirtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls  into 
distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  at 
the  end  of  a  tra^;edy,  than  when  he  is  represented 
as  happy  and  triumphant.  Such  an  example  cor- 
rects the  insolence  of  human  nature,  softens  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and 
compassion,  comforts  him  under  his  own  private  . 
affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to  judse  of  men's 
virtues  l^  their  successes.  I  cannot  tLink  of  one 
real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so  far  raised  above  hu- 
man infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  veij  natu- 
rally represented  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  mis- 
fortunes and  calamities.  The  poet  may  still  find 
out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indiscretion  in  his 
character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
sufiSciently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his 
sufferings.  For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text, 
the  best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  those  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  men. 

"  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some  gen- 
tlemen insist  upon  were  to  be  observed  in  this  art, 
there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But 
we  find  it  so  little  olwerved  in  Homer,  that  his 
Achilles  is  placed  in  the  neatest  point  of  glory 
and  success,  though  his  character  is  moralfy  vi- 
cious, and  only  poeticallj^  good,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase  of  our  modem  critics.  The  iEneid  is  filled 
with  innocent,  unhappy  persons.  Nisus  and  £n- 
ryalus,  Lausus  and  rallas,  come  all  to  unfortunate 
ends.  The  poet  takes  notice  in  particular,  that, 
in  the  sacking  of  Troy,  Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the 
most  just  man  among  the  Trojans. 


-Gadit  et  Ripheus  Jtmtindmtu  unitf, 


Qui  full  in  Teucru,  et  •orrantiMimus  aequi : 
Diif  alitor  Tlsum  eet J£n.  ii,  427. 

And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preserved  by 
his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest  ae  was. 
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-N w  U  ta*  plnitaa.  Futhra. 
Ubmtam  pIttM,  dm  ApolUiiii  Intala  texlt 

lUd.  T.  190. 

I  might  here  mention  tho  pnctice  of  ancient  tragic 
poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  but  aa  this  particu- 
lar is  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above-mentioned, 
I  shall  pass  it  oyer  in  silence.  I  could  produce 
passagea  out  of  Aristotle  in  favor  of  my  opinion; 
and  if  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  abaolutelj  vir 


an- 


stage.  *^hose  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
thor'B  way  of  writiugr  know  very  well  that,  to  take 
the  whole  extent  of  iiis  subject  into  his  divisions 
of  it,  be  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are 
imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to  practice.  He 
himself  declarea  that  such  trajf^eoies  as  ended 
unhappily  bore  away  the  prise  in  theatrical  con- 
tentious, from  those  whicn  ended  happily;  and 


lucky  hits,  which  at  another  thns  he  wouli  \ 
called  piecea  of  good  fortune;  bat  in  the  la 
of  mind  he  was  then,  he  tenned  them  me 
favors  of  Providence,  and  bleeeinga  opot 
honest  industry.  "Now,"  aaye  he,  "you 
know,  my  gooa  friend,  I  am  so  naed  to  coi 
myself  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often 
my  accounts  after  the  aame  manner  with  legi 
heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In  thia  caae,  wi 
look  upon  the  debtor  aide,  I  find  auch  inna 
ble  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast 
up;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  aide, 
little  more  than  blank  peper.  Now,  thoogii 
very  wdl  satisfied  that  it  ia  not  in  my  poi 
balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  rei 
however  to  turn  all  my  future  endemTors  thai 
You  must  not  therefore  be  aurpriaed,  my  fi 
if  you  hear  that  I  am  betakins  myadf  to  a 
thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  1  noeet  yon  no 
in  thu  place." 
1  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resoli 


for  the  fortieth  speculation,  which  I  am  now  con- 

aidering,  as  it  has  given  reasons  why  these  are  |  notwithstanding  theloaa  I  shalTaulbr  by  it 

more  apt  to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves  I  Andrew  has  since  ezpliuned  hitw^lf  to  me 


that  these  are  generally  preferable  to  the  other, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  affirma  that  many  ex- 
cellent tragedies  have  and  may  be  written  in  Doth 
kinda. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though 
the  Spectator  above-mentioned  is  so  far  against 
the  rule  of  poetical  iuatice,  as  to  aflirm  that  good 
men  majr  meet  witn  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in 
tragedy,  it  does  not  say  that  m  men  may  go  off 
unpunished.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is 
vory  plain,  namely,  because  the  best  of  men  are 
vicious  enough  to  justify  Providence  for  any  mis- 
foitunea  and  afflictions  which  may  befall  them, 
but  there  are  many  men  so  crimiuaf  that  they  can 
have  no  claim  or  pretense  to  happineas.  The  best 
of  men  may  deserve  punishment,  but  the  worst  of 
men  cannot  deserve  happiness." 


No.  549.]    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1712. 

QuAiDTiii  diicnMfta  Teteris  oonf ofofl  amid, 
Laudo  Unieu.— JiT.  SaL  UL  1. 

Tho*  grler'd  at  the  departure  of  my  fttend, 
Hk  purpose  of  ntlring  I  commend, 

I  BKLiKTB  most  people  be^n  the  world  with  a 
resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind 
of  solitude  or  retirement  when  thojr  have  made 
themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness  is,  that 
we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring 
such  our  good  resolutions  until  our  intended  re- 
treat is  cut  off  by  death.  But  amonf  all  kinds  of 
people  there  are  none  who  arc  so  nard  to  part 
with  the  world  as  those  who  are  srown  old  in  the 
heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped 
witn  tneir  constant  attention  to  ^in,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  suuls  another 
hont,  and  convert  them  toward  those  objects,  which 
tliouji^h  they  arc  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are 
HO  more  especially  for  the  last.  Horace  describes 
au  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasure  of 
a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  purchase  he 
called  in  all  his  money;  but  what  was  the  event 
of  it?  Why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it 
out  again.  I  am  engaged  in  this  series  of  thought 
by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week  with  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  P'recport,  a  man  of  so 
much  natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity 
of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  particular 


at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  hai 
ccmie  to  my  hands: 

"  Goon  Mm.  SncTATOEy 

'*  Notwithstanding  my  friende  at  the  dnb 
always  rallied  me,  when  I  haye  tslked  of  re 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  m] 
sayings,  that '  a  mercnant  haa  never  enough 
he  has  got  a  little  more;'  I  can  now  inform 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  h 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  paea  the  remi 
of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has. 
know  me  so  well,  tnat  I  need  not  tell  you  1 1 
by  the  enjoyment  of  my  posaeeaiona,  the  m 
of  them  useful  to  the  puolic  Aa  the  greatos 
of  my  eatate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unatead 
volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon  aeaa  or  i 
ating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fizea  and  settled  ii 
stantial  acres  and  tenementa.  I  have  remo' 
from  the  uncertainty  of  stocka,  winds,  and  i 
and  disposed  of  it  in  a  considerable  par 
This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  m] 
neighbors  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfo 
suroistence  out  of  their  own  industry.  K] 
dens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and  pi 
grounds,  shall  be  my  several  hoapitala,  or 
work-houses,  in  which  I  propose  to  main 
^at  many  indigent  persons,  who  are  now 
lug  in  my  neighborhood.  I  haye  got  a  fine  i 
of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  th< 
am  aireadv  plowing  up  some  of  them,  fi 
others;  planting  woods,  and  draining  mi 
In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in  the  sorrace  c 
island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  aa  beaai 
spot  as  any  in  her  majesty's  dominions;  al 
tnere  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be 
vatcd  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  ita  utmi 
its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employmei 
disposed  of  my  affiurs,  that,  from  whatever 
of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bri 
home  one  or  other  of  my  ships;  I  hope  as  \ 
bandman  to  contrive  it  so,  tnat  not  a  sho^ 
rain  or  a  elimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upc 
estate  wiUiout  bettering  some  part  of  it,  an< 
tributing  to  the  products  of^the  season, 
know  it  has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  o 
that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  som 
useful  to  others.    But  when  I  am  riding  c 


iways 

pleasure.  As  we  were  sitting  toc^ther.'bein^  the  |  myself,  in  the  fresh  air  on  the  open  heat! 
Hole  remaining  mejnlxsrs  of  our  club.  Sir  Andrew  j  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several  other  the 
(rave  luo  an  account  of  tlie  many  busy  scenes  of  ,  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  i 
life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  ;  man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  ox 
finmo  time  reckoned  up  to  me  auimdance  of  those  I  self,  by  setting  his  mind  in  order,  preparing 
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■DoUier  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  tluragbte 
•f  deeth.  I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  be- 
ride  those  uaoal  methods  of  chari^,  of  which  I 
haye  before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  find- 
ing out  a  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an 
alnahouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  hand- 
SomelY  for  a  dosen  superannuated  husbandmen, 
n  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers 
Iviee  a  day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all 
/of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  their  thoughts 
taken  up  how  they  snail  die,  rather  than  how  Uiey 
riiall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I 
Uiarnfid  at  school,  Finii  eonnuU  optw.  You  know 
bast  whether  it  be  in  Yii^nl  or  in  Horace^  it  is  my 
bnainess  to  apply  it.  If  your  affiurs  will  permit 
you  to  take  tne  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
yoQ  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and 
ahall  be  every  day  entertained  with  oeef  or  mutton 
of  my  own  feeding;  fish  out  of  niy  own  ponds; 
and  niiit  out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall  have 
free  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without 
haying  any  questions  asked  you;  and,  in  a  word, 
a  hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 
"  Your  most  sincere  Friend 

"and  humble  Servant, 

*' Ahimkkw  FauEToaT." 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  en- 
tfawly  dispersed,  I  Aall  consult  my  reader  next 
~    w  upon  a  project  relating  to  the  institution  of 
one.— O. 


No.  S50.]    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1, 1713. 

Quid  dSpium  tanto  fcnt  hk  prondsior  hlataf 

HOR.  An  Poet  ver.  138. 

In  what  will  aU  tbia  ortantatton  and?— Boeooiaioif. 

Siifcx  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof 
I  hare  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are 
my  many  persons  who,  by  letters,  petitions,  and 
noommendations,  ^t  up  for  the  next  election. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  complain,  that  several 
iadirect  and  underhand  practices  have  been  mme 
aae  of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  countij  gen- 
tteinaii  negan  to  tap  upon  the  first  information  he 
meeiyed  of  Sir  Rogers  death;  when  he  sent  me 
Vp  word  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the 
fJaee  of  the  deceased,  he  would  present  me  with 
a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had  ever  tasted  in 
my  life.  Tfie  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know 
whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honey- 
comb. Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of 
their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are  therefore  de- 
airous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of 
their  own  sex.  A  citixen  who  subscribes  himself 
T.  Z.,  tells  me  that  he  has  one-and-twenty  shares 
ia  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me 
with  the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  An- 
df«w  Freeport,  which  he  thinks  would  raise  the 
credit  of  tnat  fund.  I  have  several  letters  dated 
from  Jenny  Mann's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  can- 
didates for  Captain  Sentry's  place;  and  as  many 
from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul's  churchyard  of  sued 
who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  ray  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  tnese  several  par- 
ticulars, with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have 
been  made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  considering 
how  invidious  an  office  I  Rhall  take  upon  me  if  I 
miJie  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single 
Toice,  and  beinff  unwilling  to  expNose  myself  to 
those  clamors,  which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
fail  to  be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  injustice, 


corruption,  and  other  qualities,  which  my  nature 
abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myscdf  the  project  of  a 
club  as  follows : 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and 
evenr  of  the  clubs  that  are  established  in  the  citiea 
of  London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to 
choose  out  of  their  respective  booies  a  person  of 
the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me 
before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  ait 
upon  business. 

By  this  means,  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the 
very  flower  and  quintessence  of  all  other  clubs. 
I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none  bat 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  cele- 
brated twice  or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that 
kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly  known  hj  the 
name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  i  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I 
act  with  so  re|^  an  air,  and  that  my  detractors, 
instead  of  givinff  me  the  usual  title  of  Spectator, 
will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King  of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project:  it  ia 
very  well  xnown  that  I  at  first  set  foith  in  this 
work  with  the  character  of  a  silent  man;  and  I 
think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity, 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  with 
three  sentences  in  the  space  of  almost  two  yean. 
As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight,  I  have  made 
very  few  excursions,  in  the  conversations  which  I 
have  related,  beyond  a  Tea  or  a  No.  By  thia 
means,  my  readers  have  lost  many  good  Uiingt 
which  I  nave  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not 
care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  well  i  can  talk  if  I  have  a 
mind,  I  have  thoughto  of  being  very  loouacious 
in  the  club  which  I  nave  now  under  consideration. 
But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  re^arly  in  this 
affair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meetmj;  of  the  said 
dub,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in  form:  intend- 
ing to  reffulate  myself  in  tnis  particular  by  a  cer- 
tain rituiu  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains  all 
the  ceremonies  which  are  practiced  at  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  likewise  ex- 
amined the  forms  which  were  used  of  old  by 
Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars,  after  aa 
apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his 
speech.  In  tne  meantime,  as  I  have  of  late  found 
my  name  in  foreign  gaiettee  upon  less  occasions, 
I  question  not  but  in  their  next  articles  from 
Great  Britain  they  will  inform  the  world,  that 
the  "Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  next."  I  may  perhaps  pub- 
lish a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persona 
who  shall  assist  at  it.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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Bio  honor  et  nomen  dirfaili  T»tl1nii  atq«« 
Ganninibiu  Trait Hoa.  An  Pott.  vmt.  400. 

8o  •Dctont  if  the  pedigrae  of  wtm. 

And  M>  diTlno  a  pott's  AmetioiL— RosooKHOV. 

'*Ma.  SrECTAToa, 

When  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  gjcniu 
have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that 
praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper 
consequent  reward  of  their  performances.  Kor 
has  mankind  ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk  but 
they  have  made  this  return,  and  even  when  they 
have  not  been  wrought  up  by  the  generous  en- 
deavor so  as  to^eceive  the  advantages  designed  by 


050  THB  8PS0TAT0R. 

it.  Tliifl  praife»  wbich  wi*et  first  in  the  mouth  ■  "  The  poet  here  written  npon  is  An  e 
of  Muticular  pei>on4,  ^pruad^  and  luts  according  author,  and  he  who  writes  upon  him  hu  1 
to  the  meril  uf  au;hurs ;  aud  when  it  thus  meets  own  head  with  the  character  of  his  tubj 
with  a  full  succeM  changes  its  denomination  and  seems  to  love  his  theme  so  much  that  h 
is  calle«l  fame.  Thev  who  hare  happily  arrived  of  nothing  but  pleading  him  as  if  he  ^ 
ft#  It  thi».  are.  ev«fn  whife  they  live,  inflamed  by  the  alive,  by  entering  into  his  libertine  spirit 

acknowledgmenu  of  others,  and  spurred  on  to  new  the  humor  is  easy  and  gay.  resembling  J 
nndertakiugH  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  not  with-  in  its  air,  raised  by  such  ima^peSp  and  poiz 
■landing  the  detract ian  which  sume  abject  tempers  such  a  turn  as  he  might  have  used.  I 
would  cai^t  upon  them  :  but  when  thev  decease,  place  here  because  the  author  may  have 
their  characters  being  free  from  the  fhacfow  which ,  it  for  his  honor  ;  and  I  take  an  opportai 
envy  laid  them  under,  begin  to  shine  out  with  the  it  to  advise  others,  that  when  they  wou] 
greater  «(plendur:  their  fipirits  survive  in  their  they  cautiously  avoid  every  Ioo8«'  qasl 
work 4  :  tney  are  aflmittea  into  the  highest  com-  ana  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real  foonc 
panii'S,  and'they  continue  pleasing  and  mstnicting  j  merit 

pu<>terity  from  a«>e  to  age.    Some  of  the  best  gain  i  oy  EURIPIDBS,  BY  lOX. 

a  character  bv  being  able  to  show  that  they  are  j 

no  stranger*  'to  them :  and  others  obtain  a  new         "'Jj*  u'll?l*lJ^JS!!?«JL*#I!!: 
warmth  \^>  labor  fur  the  happiness  and  ease  of  ^  niuch  w  thou  fat  it,  rinee  all  wfli  ovn 

mankind,  from   a  reflection   upon   those  honors         Thj  name  ami  lasting  pniw  adora  iIm  rtoo*. 
which  are  paid  to  their  memories.  |         -.^     ,        ,     ,        .     ^        -        .     -    , 

"  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  i .   "  The  thou|At  here  is  fine,  bnt  lU  faul: 
over  ih«wc  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  sev- !  [^  "  general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  gr 
jf  M  cral  of  the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many -Mcause  it  points  out  no  particHlar  chars 

■    't  dedicated  to  the  fame  of  those  who  had  excelled  in  :  ^o"}**  ^  be^tej-  if,  when  we  light  upon  sue 

■-      -  beautiful  poetic  performances.    Wherefore,  in  pur-  i  ^e  join  it  with  something  that  circumscr 

/  .    ^  suance  to  mv  thought;  1  concluded  to  do  some- ,  bounds  it  to  the  qualities  of  our  subject 

yjf  »k»ng  along  witli  them  to  bring  their  praises  into   P*;f«  O"  \inxwi  in  gross,  will  often  appe 

iZf  •  "**^  ^**^^  ^^^  language,  for  the  encouragement  ^  1>*^«  ^°  a  stranger  to  those  he  wntes 

jt^Jf  of  those  whose  modest  tempers  may  be  £terred   ""^  ^^  "*^«  found  anything  in  them  i 

^1   ^  "•  by  the  fear  of  en\*y  or  detraction  from  Yair  attempts,   praiseworthy. 

V  to  which  their  parts  might  render  them  equal.   You  OX  SOPHOCLES,  BY  BMOXIDM. 

wUl  perceive  them,  as  they  follow,  to  be  conceived  eTerI««^  to  fbnn  a  sh«to 

m  the  form  of  epitaphs,  a  sort  of  writing  which  Around  the  tomb  whew  Sophocles  Is  laid, 

is  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short-pointed   method         Swwt  fry.  wind  thy  bougha,  and  taitoiwiiM 
of  praise.  y^VCu  blnahing  roast  and  the  elaslertDC  viae- 

Thua  will  thy  laating  laaToa,  with  baautiaf  ha 
ON  ORPHEUS,  WRITTEN  BT  ANTIPATKR.  Prove  gratefUl  emblema  of  Um  la; s  ha  fane 


I' 

* 


^ 


^   , ,^_.  .    „ ..        ,   ,    .  Whoee  ioul,  czalled  like  a  God  of  wit* 

?li*!?*'*  ^^P'' •**'"i^»L"^  ""^^  1  .  Among  the  Mu«a  and  the  Graeea  InS: 

Iiead  vUMien.  ff>"  treea.  and  nfail<  along  vm>  pi*i»»f ;  ^ 

<    I  KoionpjiuHheihebobt.1^^  "  This  epigram  I  have  Opened  moie  thi 

Or  rtili  the  Ml  lowf  nfth«  rasing  deep.  .,       -  '^ '^l      *v         u*.    i^         j    A^    \ 

For  thou  art  gone.   The  Mum*  mouVn  thy  fUl  the  former:  the  thought  toward  the  Is 

In  eoiemn  utrainn.  thy  mother  moHt  of  alL  seemed  closer  couched,  SO  as  to  requite  I 

Te  mortal*.  Idly  fiw  jour  mxm  ye  moan,  cation.    I  fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  th( 

Uthue  a  goddee.  could  not  .aye  her  own.  ^j^j^.,,  j,  generally  made  of  ApoUo  and  th 

"Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  *»«  sitting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  i 

granted,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  around  him.    This  looked  beautiful  to  my 

Uie  epigram  was  written,  the  tuni  appears  to  have  *°<^  because  the  image  arose  before  me  oi 

piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  resigning  spirit  in  iU  ap-  ^'ord*  ^^  ^^f  *>nifinal  as  1  waa  reading  i 

plication.     But  if  we  consider  the  point  with  ^ured  to  explain  them  so. 
respect  to  our  present  knowlcd^,  it  will  be  less  ox  MENAXDER,  THE  AITHOR  UNNASI 

esteemed;  though  the  author  himself,  because  he         __  bee    o        tM      nd      h 

believed  it,  may  still  be  more  valued  than  any  one         To*tZrt7the  Mu«7JJrin^"pon*u.y  tofgne, 
who  should   now  write  with  a  point  of  the  same  The  rery  Oramti  made  the  Kene»  yuu  writ 

nature.  Their  hanpy  point  of  fine  ezpre«4on  hit. 

Thai  ftUll  jou  lire,  you  make  your  Athene  ehl 
ON  IIOMEK,  BY  ALPIIEUS  OF  MYTILENE.  And  rabe  ita  glory  to  the  akiea  in  thine. 

?«!!  l?nV?«  eaniAn«irf>m«.he  complain*,  ,. Tj^jg  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  cha 

And  Hiill  in  flight  the  fMt«)  uf  Troy  reniaint:  .^         ,  .     » '  r  .  Xf  .  ^.  j '^^  iT  1 1 

MUl  Ajax  tightn.  Htiil  Meot«rN  draLicJ  aionK:  »t»  Subject:  for  Alenander  wrote  remarkabl 

Such  !4iraitKv  enrhaninteiit  «iwi'ii«  in  II.»mc-r'f  vmg;  justness  and  purity  of  lauguatfe.     It  has 

Whi.*'  Lirtii  (H.iiki  more  thnn  oin-  |«-.r  n-alm  adorn,  the  country  he  Was  liom  in,  without  either 

For  all  U,e  w.^ld  ii.  proud  that  he  wa.  horn.  ^^j  j,j^,„  mL^^^X.^  while  it   twistS  togi-lher  X 

and 

looks 

tow 

place 

common 

whole ,  .„  ,„  ^„„  _     . 

the  contention  among  its  bcveral  part*.  ™"r«^'  Ruoco-;«ifully  enliven  the  endeavor 

«v  AVAr.ni.iw   iiv  av^iua-t^.o  aiiothor,  let  thum  consider,  in  some  sucli 

ON  ANACRKON,  B\  ANTIPATER.  ^  j    ^^^^^  atti-inpted,  what   may  be  th, 

-  ■'.'  Thiji  tomb  W  thine,  Aiiiu^rtfin.'   All  around  spirit  and  art  of  praiso.     It  is  inJced  ven 


;  but  wlu'ii  vuu  ixpt'ci  to  met;i  with  that  turned  th^-m  from  difTtTont  ages;  let  the! 
lun  story  the  poit  slidtrt  by.  jiiid  raises  the  '*"^'*-*  ^^'"  ^""^  ^o\!\\  show  men  that  envy 
J  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  is  to  end    alway?*  prevail.     And  to  the  end  that  wri 


Let  ivy  wroatlie.  let  flow  ret*  dwk  the  Kr<»und}  come  up  to  it.     Our  praiSC  IS  triflinc  wfi 

And  fh)m  ita  earth,  cnrloh'd  by  *uch  a  prize,  npiwla   nnon    fnhli*  •  it    is    fnl«»   trTiAn    i» 

Letweni.«fmllkaiitli.tnjam*r,fwlueeriHj:  \m\il%   upon   laDie  .  K    IS    XaiSC   When    it 

8*»  will  ihlnc  aalitfy  yet  a  pleasure  know,  "po"  wrong  qualifications;  It  means  nothi: 

If  soj  piessort  nsdi  the  ihadna  below.  it  is  general;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  1 
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THE  8PE0TATOR. 
propose  to  raise  characters  hiffh,  while  we   "  Dxia  Mb.  Srotatob, 
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keep  to  them  justly*  I  shall  end  this  with  tran 
•eriDing  that  excdleDt  epitaph  of  Mr.  Oowley, 
wherein,  with  a  kind  of  ffrave  and  philosophic 
Jknmor,  he  veiy  beautifiuly  speaks  of  himself 
/withdrawn  from  the  world  and  dead  to  all  the 
.nlBrests  of  it)  as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At 
IIm  same  time  it  is  an  instraction  how  to  leaye  the 
.pDblic  with  a  good  grace. 

SPITAPmUM  Yiyi  AUTHORIS. 

Hio.  0  Tiaior,  nib  lare  fwrmlo 
Oouleiiu  hlc  est  oondltiu,  hk  Jaott 
Dafonetos  humani  laboris 
Sorts,  luperraeiuqiM  Tita, 
Nod  iiMl«eoim  panperie  nitona, 
t  It  non  inertl  noUlli  otk», 

Yanoqm  dilecCli  popello 
DlTitUs  aaimoaiifl  hofltifl. 
Pofria  at  iUom  dk«re  moitmuii. 
En  terra  jam  nunc  qnantola  faffldtl 
Exempta  fit  curis,  Tiator, 
Terra  sit  ilia  UtIs,  precare. 
ffie  fparge  floree.  «parge  breTei  roMS, 
Nam  Tita  gaudet  mortoa  florilras, 
Herldflqae  odoratifl  corona 
Tatli  adhuc  dneran  calentem. 

THK  UTINO  AUTHOR'S  EPITAPH. 

Trom  lifti'e  niperflaona  caree  enlarig'd. 

His  debt  of  human  toil  discharg*d, 

Here  Oowlej  lies,  beneath  this  shed, 

To  eT*x7  wondljr  interest  dead : 

With  decent  poverty  content ; 

His  honrs  of  eaae  not  Ul^  spent: 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  proiess'd. 

And  hating  wealth,  Xq  sdl  caressed. 

Tis  sure,  he's  dead ;  for  lo  I  how  small 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  alll 

01  wish  that  earth  may  lighUy  lay, 

And  eT*r7  care  be  ftx  away! 

Bring  floiw*r8,  the  short-Uyd  roses  \fAagn 

To^  deoeas'd  fit  offering  t 

And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow, 

While  yet  with  Ufo  his  ashes  glow> 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  haying  pro- 
coved  me  the  following  letter  from  a  yerj  ingeni- 
ous gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in  the 
Tidnme,*  thoagh  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to 
limye  a  place  in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

"Mk.  Sfsctatoe, 

"  Haying  read  oyer  in  your  paper,  No.  551,  some 
of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
neDdation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the  same  col- 
lection; which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  compliment 
to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet  bHeen  paid  him. 

Who  first  transcribed  the  fomous  Trqjan  war, 
And  wise  Ulysses'  acts,  O  Jove,  make  known, 

Ikw  since  tis  certain  tliine  those  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own. 


"  I  am  a  gentleman  of  pretfr  ^ood  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  anything  which  I  think 
an  injury.  Howeyer,  I  always  quarreled  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking  my  adyersarr 
by  the  dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol,  I 
made  my  assaulto  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ 
or  warranty  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either 
by  the  justice  of  my  causes  or  the  superiority  of 
my  counsel,  I  haye  been  generally  successful; 
and  to  my  great  satisafetion  i  can  say  it,  that  by 
three  actions  of  slander,  and  half-andocen  tres- 
passes, I  haye  for  seyeral  years  enjoyed  a  perfeet 
tranquillity  in  my  reputation  and  estate:  by  these 
means,  also,  I  haye  been  made  known  to  the  judges; 
the  sergeants  of  our  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends: 
and  the  ornamental  counsel  pay  a  yery  profound 
respect  to  one  who  has  made  so  ereat  a  figure  in 
the  law.  Affairs  of  consequence  naying  Nought 
me  to  town,  I  had  the  cunosity  the  other  day  to 
yiisit  Westminster-hall;  and,  haying  placed  myself 
in  one  of  the  courte,  expected  to  be  most  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  court  and  counsel  were 
with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stands  a  learned 
gentleman  and  beg^.  When  tnis  matter  was  last 
"  stirred"  before  your  Lordships;  the  next  hum- 
bly moyed  to  "  quash  "  an  indictment ;  another 
complained  that  his  adyersary  had  "  snapped"  % 
judgment ;  the  next  informed  the  court  tnat  hia 
client  was  stripped  of  his  possession ;  another 
begged  leaye  to  acfjuaint  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "saddled"  with  costo.  At  last  up  got  a 
graye  sergeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had  been 
"  hung  up  '*  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At 
this  I  could  bear  it  no  lonser,  but  came  hither, 
and  resolyed  to  apply  myself  to  your  honor  to  in- 
terpose with  these  gentlemen,  that  they  would 
leaye  off^uch  low  and  unnatural  expressions :  for 
surely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hideout 
French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they  should  let  their 
cliento  haye  a  little  decent  and  proper  English  for 
their  money.  What  man  that  nas  a  yalue  for  a 
good  name  would  like  to  haye  it  said  in  a  public 
court,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stript,  saddled,  or 
hung-up?  This  being  what  has  escaped  your 
spectatorial  obseryation,  be  pleased  to  correct  such 
an  illiberal  cant  among  professed  speakers,  and 
you  will  infinitely  oblige, 

"  Your  humble  Seryant, 

"FHILOMIOim."* 

"Joe's  Ooflee-hoose,  Noy.  38." 


r* 


If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  spec- 
ulations, for  aught  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may 
in  time  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  has 
already  been  in  Oreek. 

"  I  am  (like  the  rest  of  the  world), 
"  Sir,  your  great  Admirer, 
••4th  Dec.  "  G.  R." 

The  reader  may  obsenre  that  the  beauty  of  this 
epigram  is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  fore- 
going. An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
palliative  of  praise;  and  very  often  conveys  the 
noblest  panegyric  under  the  appearance  of  satire. 
Homer  is  here  seemingly  accused  and  treated  as  a 
plagiary;  but  what  is  tirawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
accusation  is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent  ob- 
wryes,  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  haye 
been  .paid  to  that  divine  poet. 


*  The  translation  of  Cowley's  epitaph,  and  all  that  Mlows. 
CBMpt  the  oonrluding  letter  signed  PhUonieus,  was  not jsrtBlsd 
IslhB  8peot  in  foUo,  bat  added  hi  the  8vo  edttkm  of  im. 


No.  552.]    WEDNESDAY,  DEOEMBER  3, 171S. 

Qui  prvgravat  artes 

Infira  se  poeitas,  extlnetnsamaUtar  Idem.— Hoa.  2  Sp.  LIS. 

For  those  are  hated  that  ezeel  the  rest, 

Althou(^  when  dead,  th^  are  belov'd  aadhletir-CusaB. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myself  with 
busy  scenes  in  the  shops  on  each  side  of  me,  it 
came  into  my  head,  with  no  small  remorse,  that  I 
had  not  been  frequent  enough  in  the  mention  and 
recommendation  of  the  industrious  part  of  man- 
kind. It  very  naturally  upon  this  occasion  touched 
my  conscience  in  particular,  that  I  had  not  acquit- 
ted myself  to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteux.  That 
industrious  man  of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of 
the  quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon  tea. 
It  would  injure  him,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  I 
did  not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  so 
good  yerses  wrote  Uiem  before  he  was  concerned  in 

•  No.66lisnotletter«lh>theBpect.h>lbliO)norhMita]|y 
rigBBtu*  hi  the  8vo  or  IAbo  edUkms  of  ITU. 
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okseller,  petitioning  me  in  a  very 
that  ho  maj  have  the  printing  of 
ich  I  Bhall  make  to  the  assembly 
opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  in- 
parts  tnat  there  are  great  canTass- 
'eral  clubs  about  town,  upon  the 
proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on 
iffairs  to  which  I  have  summoned 
clubs  have  already  proceeded  to 
of  one  has  made  a  double  return. 
ly  enemies  shall  take  advantafe  of 
egin  hostilities  upon  me,  or  if  any 
of  affairs  may  so  require,  since  1 
a  BO  great  a  forwardness,  we  may 
icfore  the  day  appointed;  or,  if  mat- 
ly  satisfaction,  1  may  perhaps  put 
to  a  further  day;  but  of  this  public 
^ven. 

time,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 

I  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which 

great  city  upon  my  present  design 

1  this  paper.    It  is  likewise  with 

ion  that  I  find  some  of  the  most 

of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this 

ig  received  letters  to  expostulate 

it  from  several  of  my  readers  of  the 

;hs  of  Great  Britain.    Among  these 

plea<4ed  with  a  letter  dated  at  Ber- 

eed,  wherein  my  correspondent  com- 

7e,  which   I  have  for  some  time 

lese  realms,  to  the  weeding   of  a 

'which,"  says  he,  "it  is  not  suffi- 

>nce  for  all,  and  afterward  to  ^ve 

:he  work  must  be  continued  daily, 

)ts  of  ground  which  are  cleared  for 

a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 

iT  gentleman  lays  before  me  several 

,  are  already  sprouting,  and  which 

'ill    discover  tnemselves   in    their 

imediately  after  my  disappearance. 

doubt,"  says  he,  "  but  the  ladies' 

)Ot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they 

under  the  Spectator's  eve;  and  I 

3en  such  monstrous  broad-brimmed 

arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  question 

rill  overshadow  the  islana  within 

)  after  the  dropping  of  your  paper." 

the  letters  wnich  are  come  to  ray 

none  so  handsomely  written  as  the 

which  I  am  the  more  pleased  with 

B  from  gentlemen  who  oelone  to  a 

shall  always  honor,  and  where  (I 

t  without  a  secret  pride)  my  specu- 

let  with  a  very  kind  reception.    It 

K)cts,  upon  the  publishing  of  their 

t  before  them  such  copies  of  verses 

lade  in  their  praise.     Not  that  you 

they  are  pleased  with  their  own 

,  but  because  the  elegant  composi- 

Tiends  should  not  be  lost.    I  must 

)  apolo^  for  the  publication  of  the 

in  which  I  have  suppressed  no  part 

es  that  are  given  my  speculations 

1  and  good-natured  a  hand;  though 

lents  can  witness  for  me,  that  at 

have  generally  blotted  out  those 

letters  which  I  have  received  from 

0. 


3B, 

f  your  invincible  silence  yon  have 
nethod  of  being  the  most  agreeable 
the  world;  that  Kind  of  converaation 
d  with  the  town  has  the  good  for- 
always  pleasing  to  the  men  of  taste 
id  never  oflfensive  to  those  of  hurry 


and  businees.  You  are  never  heard  but  at  what 
Horace  calls  dextro  teuton,  and  have  the  happiness 
to  observe  the  politic  rule  which  the  same  dis- 
cerning author  gave  his  friend,  when  he  enjoined 
him  to  deliver  his  book  to  Augustus: 

SivaUdiiB,  d  iMtofwityridenkiiM  po0o«t^-l  Bp.  zSiLS. 

When  vexing  QSTMue  fled. 
When  well,  when  merry,  when  he  aeks  to  nmSU—QuEtOL 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  wheiy;>eople  are  desi- 
rous to  hear  you;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humor  until  you  leave  off.    But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflections  foreign  to  the  original  design  of 
this  epistie;  which  was  to  let  you  snow,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirera  of  your  inimitable  papers,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the 
salutation  used  to  the  eastern  monarchs,  vis:  'O 
Spec,  live  forever,'  have  lately  been  under  the 
same  apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec.;  that  the 
haste  you  have  made  to  dispatch  your  best  friends 
portends  no  long  duration  to  your  own  short  vis- 
age.   We  could  not,  indeed,  mid  any  just  grounds 
for  complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve 
that  venerable  body  ^  no,  the  world  was  not  worthy 
of  your  divine.    Will  Honeycomb  could  not,  with 
any  reputation,  live  single  any  longer.    It  was  high 
time  for  the  Templar  to  tumnimself  to  Ooke;  and 
Sir  Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thinff  he  ever  did 
in  his  fife.    It  was,  however,  matter  of  great  grief 
to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losinir 
so  eleffant  and  valuable  an  entertainment.    And 
we  comd  not,  without  sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were 
likely  to  have  nothing  to  intemipt  our  sips  in  the 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  conee  in  mid-air,  be- 
tween our  lips  and  right  ear,  but  the  ordinary  trash 
of  newspapere.    We  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part 
with  you  so.    But  since,  to  make  use  of  your  own 
allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd  the 
market,  and  their  season  was  almost  over,  we  con- 
sulted our  future  enjoyments,  and  endeavored  to 
make  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fruit 
^ve  our  taste  as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  diy- 
mg  them,  protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural 
date.    We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flAvor 
eaual  to  their  juicy  bloom ;  but  yet,  under  this  dis- 
advantage, they  pique  the  palate,  and  become  a 
salver  better  than  any  other  fruit  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance.   To  speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of 
us  who  liave  begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet 
two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  give  you  a  re- 
hearing.   We  never  come  together  without  drink- 
ing your  health,  and  as  seldom  part  without  general 
expressions  of  thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  im- 
provement.   This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful 
institution  than  any  other  club  whatever,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  Ugly  Faces.    We  have  one 
manifest  advantaffe  over  that  renowned  Society, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Spectator's  company,     ^r 
though  tney  may  brag  that  you  sometimes  make 
your  personal  appearance  among  them,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  ever  get  a  word  from  you,  whereas 
you  are  with  us  the  reverse  of  what  Pliodria  would 
nave  his  mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company, '  pre- 
sent in  your  absence.'    We  make  yon  talk  as  much 
and  as  long  as  we  please;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  seldom  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  even- 
ing.   I  promise  myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye 
of  favor  upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  originsi 
to  a  mutual  emulation  among  its  members,  who 
shall  show  the  most  profound  respect  for  yonr 
paper;  not  but  we  have  a  very  great  value  for  yonr 
person;  and  I  dare  say  you  can  nowhere  find  four 
more  aincera  Admirers,  and  humble  Servants,  than 

"T.F.  G.8.  J.T.  B.F." 
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No.  5»4.]     FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  5, 1713.  |  Bingiilar  iosUnce  of  «  muTcrMl  femu 

^TentmanU  tU  wt,  qu  me  quoqo*  poirim  «▼«'  met  with.    The  penon  I  meui  is  L 

Toikre  biuib»,  vktopiue  Tirura  ToUtare  per  on.  j  de  Vioci,  an  Italian  painter,  descended 

Yno.  Gcotg.  IB.  9.       noble  family  in  Tuscany,  about  the  be^ 

New  way*  I  murt  Bttempt.  nj  froreiins  bum  ]  the  sixteenth*  centoiT.    In  his  profession 

^  To  rmi>*.  mi-ft.  and  win?  my  flifht  Hi  fcme.-DsTim.  ^^  painting  he  was  SO  great  a  master,  ih 

II  ■  I  AM  obliged  for  the  follow iu^  e!>sav,  as  well  for    have  affirmea  he  excelled  all  who  went  befi 

that  which  Iats  down  niivs  out  of  Tully  for  pro-    It  is  certain  that  he  raised  the  enrr  of 

nuDciatiun  and  actiou.  tu  the  ingenious  author  of    AngelOpWbo  was  his  cotemporary,  and  tl 

a  pueiu  just  published,  entitled  An  Ode  to   the    the  study  of  his  works  Raphael  himself 

Creatur  uf  the  W(9rld,  occasiooed  by  the  Fragments  .  his  best  manner  of  designing.    He  was  a 

of  Orpheus.  '  ,  too  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  sk 

"  It  i<%  a  remark,  made  as  I  remember  by  a  cele-  ',  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.    Tl 

brated  French  authur.  that  no  man  ever  pushed  his  .  duct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mi 

capacity  as  far  a*^  it  was  able  to  extend.    I  hhall    as  a  work  of  his  contrifunce.      He  had 

not  inquiri'  whether  this  aseertioo  be  strictly  true,    several  lang^uages,  and  was  acquainted  i 

It  mav  suffice  to  sav,  that  men  of  the  {^atest  ap-    studies  of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  anc 

plicatTon  and  acqufremeuts  can  look  nack  upon    Though  it  i^  not  necessanr  to  my  present  \ 

many  vacai^i  >pacefl,  and  neglected  parts  of  time,    I  cannot  but  take  notice,  tnat  all  who  have 

which  have  >lipiH'd  away  from  them  unemployed;    of  him  mention  likewise  his  perfection  < 

and  there  is  haraly  any  one  considering  person  in    The  instances  of  his  strength  are  almost 

the  world  bulls  apt  to  fancy  with  liimselr,  at  some    ble.    He  \9  described  to  have  been  of  a  welj 

time  ur  oiher.  that  if  liis  life  were  to  begin  again    person,  and  a  master  of    all  genteel  e3 

|#  tf£  he  could  fill  it  up  Itetter.  ^  And,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  his  moral  < 

^'  <  }^  **  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  !  were  agreeable  to  his  natural  and  intellec 

j'*     '  this  ingi'nious   n*proach.  when  the  examples  of  ,  dowments,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest  i 

r'  such  men  are  pn*<«ented  to  it  as  have  far  out^hot    erous  mind,  adorned  with  great  sweetness 

Wy  the  generality  of  their  >]»ecies  in  learning,  arts,  or  '  ners.    I  might  b^ak  off  the  account  of  hi 

M  vt^-  any  valuable  improvements.  ^  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment 

C'*^^  "  One  (if  the  most  extensive  and  improved  geni-  :  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  find  so  remai 

I,  *i]  ''  ^J^^  ^'^  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  ua-  ■  character  distina^ished  by  as  remarkabl 

{*    \  tion,  or  in  any  other,  wan  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ■  cunistance  at  his  death.     The  fame  of  U 

Lord  Verulam.     This  great  man,  by  an  extraordi-  j  having  gained  him  a  universal  esteem,  he 

nary  force  of  nature,  c«mipasH  of  thouj^ht,  and  in-  ;  vited  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  ait 

defatigable  study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such  '  time,  he  fell  sick;  and  Francis  the  First 

atoivs  of  knowknlge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  with-  |  to  see  him,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  i 

out  amazt-ment.      His   capacity  seemed  to  have  !  ledge  the  honor  which  was  done  him  by  tk 

!  ([rasped  all  that  wa^  revealed  in  books  before  his  '.  The  king  embraced  him,  and  Leonardo, 

'  time;   and,  not  satisfii^d  with  that,  he  began   to    in  the  same  instaut,  expired  in  the  arms 


>•    I 


great  monarch. 

"It  is  im]>o88iblc  to  attend  to  such  inst 
these  without  being  raised  into  a  conten 


strike  out  new  tracts  of  science,  too  many  to  be 
travflod  over  by  anv  one  man  in  the  compass  of 
the  li»ni:e-l  life.     Tln'se,  therefore,  he  could  only 

mark  down,  like  imiH'rfeet  coa*«tin^s  in  maps,  on  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  a  human  mind 
suppost'd  points  of  land,  to  l>e  further  discovered  is  capable  of  such  progressions  in  knowle< 
and  :i>cfrlained  by  the  industry  of  after  ages,  who  '  can  contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  with* 
should  proo«N'd  ufxin  his  notices  or  conjectures.  plezity  ur  confusion.  How  reasonable  is 
'•  The  excel  km  Mr.  ]k>yle  was  the  ]>erson  who  '  lience  to  infer  its  divine  original  !  And  ^ 
seems  to  have  be«^n  ilesii;nt'd  by  nature  to  succeed  .  find  unthinking  matter  endued  with  a 
to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinarv  power  to  last  mrcver,  unless  annihilated 
genius  I  hav(>  just  ineniioned.  By  innumcrabfe  ,  nipotence,  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
experiments,  he  in  a  p^reat  measure  filled  up  those  ,  that  a  l>eing  so  much  superior  to  it  sho 
plans  and  outlines  of  science,  which  his  predeces-  :  have  the  same  privilege  ! 


**  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprisii^ 
we  remove  our  thoughts  from  such  instan 


Bor  had  sketched  out.     His  life  was  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  nature  throuirh  a  great  variety  of  forms 

and  changes,  and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as    have  nientioned.toconsider  those  we  so  fre 
devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Author.  j  meet  with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarous 

"  It  would  \h}  impossible  to  name  many  )KTsons  .  among  the  Indians;  where  we  find  num 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  so  far  sis  these  people  who  scarce  show  the  first  glimmei 
two.  in  the  studies  they  pursued;  but  my  learned  '  reason,  and  seem  to  have  few  ideas  abov 
readers  on  this  occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  j  of  sense  and  appetite.  These,  methinks, 
thoughts  to  a  third,*  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  !  like  large  wilds,  or  vast  uncultivated  tracti 
likewise*  the  K^nry  of  our  own  nation.  The  im-  !  man  nature :  and,  when  we  compare  the 
provements  which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  men  of  the  roost  exalted  characters  in  a: 
mathematical  knowledge  has  so  vastly  increased    learning,  we  Jnd  it  difficult  to  believe  th 


are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

''  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  i: 
all  naturally  equal,  and  that  tlie  great  di 


in  his  hiuids,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  in- 
stance how  great  the  cai>acity  is  of  a  human  soul, 
and  how  inexhaustible  the  subject  of  its  inquiries; 

so  true  is  diat  remark  in  holy  writ,  that '  though  !  we  so  often  observe  arises  from  the  different 
a  wise  man  sei^k  to  find  out  the  works  of  God  ■  ization  or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  whic 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  shall  he  not  be  are  united.  But,  whatever  constitutes  th 
able  to  do  it.'  i  disparity,  the  next  great  difference  which 


"  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character 

*  « .J  more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  these,  yet 

such  a  one  as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful 

C'-     ■ .  force  of  nature  ana  of  application,  and  is  the  most 

'\^  ♦  Bit  Insfi  KentoTi. 


between  men  in  their  several  acquirero< 
owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their  edi: 
fortunes,  or  course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  1 
rough  diamond,  which  requires  art,  lab< 

•  He  was  bom  in  1446»  sal  dfod  in  U90. 
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polish  it.  For  want  of  which  many  a 
tural  genins  is  lost,  or  lies  unfashioned, 
!wel  in  the  mine. 

of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in 
I  and  accompHshmenta  as  are  in  the  hifh- 
n  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which 
I  of  man  has  for  glorj;  which,  though  it 
faulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no 
>  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralists 
severe  in  beating  down  this  principle, 
sems  to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature 
Qotion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul, 
dways  observed  to  exert  itself  with  the 
force  in  the  most  generous  dispositions. 
.  whose  characters  have  shone  the  brightest 
he  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
animated  by  this  passion.    Oiccro,  whose 

and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well 
was  inflamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  de- 
l  warmly  presses  Lucceius,  who  was  com- 
\  history  of  those  times,  to  be  very  par- 
md  zealous  in  relating  the  story  of  his 
lip ;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he 
ave  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
ne  part  of  the  honor  wnicn  he  foresaw 
e  paid  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  am- 
^  a  great  mind;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  de- 
it,  and  cannot  refrain  from  soliciting  the 
1  upon  this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict 
history,  and,  in  praising  him,  even  to  ex- 
;  bounds  of  truth.     Tne  younger  Pliny 

to  have  had  the  same  passion  for  fame, 
mpanied  with  greater  chasteuess  and  mo- 
His  in^nious  manner  of  owning  it  to  a 
''ho  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  some 
»rk,  is  exauisitely  beautiful,  and  raises  him 
ain  grandeur  above  the  imputation  of  van- 
must  confess,'  says  he,  'that  nothing  em- 
y  thoughts  more  than  the  desire  I  have  of 
iting  my  name;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
rorthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  a  one, 
ing  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid  to 
nbered  by  posterity.' 

ink  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  inter- 
ill  my  readers  in  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
I  shall,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
agh  all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  learn - 
le  politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of 
;  in  something.  The  soul  has  in  this  re- 
:ertain  ve^tative  power  which  cannot  lie 
idle.  If  It  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated 
igular  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself 
)  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth." 


.]     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1712. 

>a«  qaod  non  es Pnts.  Sat  ir.  5L 

Uw  fktiUoua  char»ct«r  Mide. 

le  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
flcribed  in  my  first  papers,  having  disap- 
one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
>r  himself  to  go  oflT  the  stage.  But  now  I 
ake  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater 
than  I  haFe  known  for  the  work  of  any 
:c  I  undertook  this  province.  It  is  much 
fiicult  to  converse  with  the  world  in  a  real 
personated  character.  That  miffht  pass 
or  in  the  Spectator,  which  would  look  like 
cc  in  a  writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his 
The  fictitious  person  mi^ht  condemn  those 
{approved  him, and  oxtol  his  own  perform- 
itnout  ffiving  oflFense.  He  might  assume 
:  authority,  without  being  looked  upon  as 
id  conceited.    The  praises  or  censures  of 


himself  fall  only  upon  the  creature  of  his  imagin- 
ation; and,  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him,  the 
author  may  reply  with  the  philosopher  of  old, 
"Thou  dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anaxarchus." 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  sentiments,  I 
cannot  but  address  myself  to  my  readers  in  a 
more  submissive  manner,  and  with  a  just  gratitude 
for  the  kind  reception  which  they  nave  given  to 
these  daily  papers,  which  have  been  published  for 
almost  the  space  of  two  years  last  past. 
^  I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  as  to  the 
license  allowable  to  a  feigned  character  may  ex- 
cuse anything  which  has  oeen  said  in  these  dis- 
courses of  the  Spectator  and  his  works;  but  the 
imputation  of  the  grossest  vanity  would  still  dwell 
upon  me  if  I  did  not  give  some  account  hj  what 
means  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so 
long  and  approved  a  performance.  All  the  papers 
marked  witn  a  0,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  0,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  papers  which  I  have  distinguished  by 
any  letter  in  the  name  of  the  muse  Olio,  were 

fiven  me  by  the  gentleman  of  whose  assistance 
formally  boasted  in  the  preface  and  concluding 
leaf  of  my  Tatlers.*  I  am  indeed  much  more 
proud  of  nis  lone-continued  friendship,  than  I 
should  be  of  the  fame  of  beine  thought  the  au- 
thor of  any  writings  which  he  himself  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember  when  I  finished  The 
Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I 
so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time 
or  other  puolish  a  work,  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  The  Moimment.  in  mem- 
ory of  our  friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I 
have  done  here  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred 
name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  render  those 
pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader  how  to  dis- 
tinguish for  his.  When  the  play  above-mentioned 
was  last  acted,  there  were  so  many  applauded 
strokes  in  it  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand, 
that  I  thought  very  meanly  of  myself  that  I  have 
never  publicly  acknowledged  them.    After  I  have 

{mt  other  friends  upon  importuning  him  to  pub- 
ish  dramatic  as  well  as  otner  writinss  he  has  by 
him,  I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  ooliged  to  saj 
on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for 
the  better  judging  of  my  productions — that  the 
best  comment  upon  them  would  be  an  account 
when  the  patron  to  The  Tender  Husband  was  in 
England  or  abroad. 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers  which  are 
marked  with  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town 
with  the  epilogue  to  The  Distressed  Mother.  I 
might  have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the 
free  consent  of  these  gentlemen,  wno  did  not  write 
them  with  a  design  of  being  known  for  the  au- 
thors. But,  as  a  candid  and  sincere  behavior 
ought  to  be  preferr^  to  all  other  considerations, 
I  would  not  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  acquired  a  praise  which  is 
not  my  right. 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had  have 
been  conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes  by  whole 
papers,  and  other  times  by  short  hints  from  un- 
known hands.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
favors  of  this  kind  with  any  certainty,  but  to 
the  following  names,  which  I  place  in  'the  order 
wherein  I  received  the  obligation,  thoug^h  the  first 
I  am  ffoin^  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a 
list  wherein  he  would  not  deserve  the  precedence. 
The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make  these  acknow- 
ledgments are,  Mr.  Henry  Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Carey  of  Scw-CoUego  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen's  in  the  same  university, 
Mr.  Pwrnell  and  Mr.  Eusden  of  Trinity  in  Cam- 
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aentimcnU   aod   agreeable   pieces  in  this  work 
to  If r.  Inoe,  of  Gray's  Inn.* 

"R.  Steels." 


No.  556.]    FRIDAY,  JUNE  18,  1714. 

QwiUa  aU  in  lucem  coluber,  nud*  gramln*  putuni 
l!r%Ua  mb  tern  tumidum  qiu»n  bnima  tegebat, 
Kane  poiltiii  novus  cxutU*,  uiUliuque  JurenU, 
labrioft  oonTolrit  Mublato  pecUtro  terga 
Azdnw  ad  •olom,  et  lingnu  micat  ore  tiitmlds. 

Yua.  iEn.  IL  471. 

■b  diiiMa,  xvnew'd  In  yoath,  tbo  crested  mako, 
Who  dapC  Uw  winter  in  a  thorny  teake; 
▲nd,  carting  off  hi*  tlougli  vhcn  spring  retomi^ 
Row  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burn*: 
BMlor'd  with  polu'Doti^  herbn,  his  ardent  fides 
ct  tha  son,  and  rals'd  on  uplrns  Iw  rides; 
I  o*ar  the  graas  himdng  be  rolls  sAong, 
teaadishes  by  fits  bis  forky  tuuguc— Dbtdex. 


Urov  hkjing  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  ae- 
quunted  the  world  with  my  design  of  electing  a 
new  dab,  and  of  opening  my  mouth  in  it  after  a 
most  Bolemn  manner.  Soth'  the  election  and  the 
eeRmonj  are  now  past;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy, 
as  I  at  first  imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty 
jHVs'  ailence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world 
mider  the  character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to 
talk  like  other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a 
taSk  freedom  of  speech. 

I  dudl  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of 
■och  club  or  clubs  of  wliich  I  am  now  a  talkative 
but  unworthy  member;  and  shall  here  give  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  this  surprising  change  whicli  has  been 
IHodnoed  in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as 
iVDMrkable  lA  accident  as  any  recorded  in  history, 
■iiiee  that  which  happened  to  the  sou  of  Croesus, 
■fter  having  been  many  years  as  much  tongue- 
tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a 
■peeeh,  oonaisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well- 
tnnied  periods;  but  grew  so  very  hoarse  upon  it, 
that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of  finding  the 
nae  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite 
lost  it.  Beside,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  mus- 
dea  on  this  occasion  made  my  face  ache  on  both 
lidaa,  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  but  an  in- 
vincible resolution  and  perseverance  could  have 
prsvented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyl- 

I  afterward  made  several  essays  toward  speak- 
ing; and  that  I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own 
▼oice,  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once, 
I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have 
often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call 
a  coach,  where  I  knew  there  was  none  within 
hcflLring. 

WThen  I  was  thus  g^wn  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  holcf  of  all  opportuni- 
ties to  exert  it.  Not  caring  however  Xu  speak 
mnch  by  myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  wnole 
attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  I  used  for 
aome  time  to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall, 
and  talk  in  chorus  with"  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen. 
I  found  ray  modesty  grc^atly  relieved  by  the  com- 
mnnieative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  so  ver}' 
sociable  as  to  think  they  are  never  Ixitter  com- 
pany than  when  tliey  are  all  opening  at  the  same 
time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  Great,  benefit  from 
female  conversation,  and  that  I  should  have  a  con- 
venience of  talking  with  the  j^eater  freedom  when 
I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking;  I 
therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies. 


but  could  not  for  m}r  life  ^  in  a  word  among 
them;  and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  com- 
pany I  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  my 
primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have  ever  since  been  my  chief 
places  of  resort,  where  I  have  mode  the  greatest 
improvements;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a 
particular  care  never  to  bo  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  man  I  conversed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at 
Button's,  and  a  whie  at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the 
Englishman,  or  an  advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as 
it  best  served  my  turn;  some  fancy  mo  a  great  en- 
emy to  the  French  kinfe^,  though  in  reality  I  only 
make  use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short, 
I  wrangle  and  dispute  for  exercise;  and  have  car- 
ried this  point  so  far,  that  I  was  once  like  to  have 
been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little  too 
free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  woiti,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I 
was. 


Tarn  (lispar  sibL 


yfl  tfuM  unqoam 


Hob.  1  Sat  ilL  18. 


*Hito  waii  the  mnrlafifnn  of  the  noveuth  volume  ot  the 
',  aa  originally  pnblbbcd.    Tlie  intermediate  tima 
aiM  an  hj  our  aatbon  with  the  tiuaidian. 
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Nothing  was  orer  so  nnlike  ttaelfl 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  knew  me,  nay,  I 
was  asked  the  otlicr  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's, 
whether  I  was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman, 
who  used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house  Y  But  I 
think  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than 
about  a  week  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across 
the  table  witli  a  youn?  Templar,  his  companion 
gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging  him  to 
come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him 
to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse, 
I  shall  appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to 
my  character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  my  newly-acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes 
in  the  university  know  tiiat  it  is  usual  to  maintain 
heresies  for  argument's  sake.  I  have  heard  a  man 
a  most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who 
has  been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  afler.  I 
have  taken  the  same  method  to  accomplisli  myself 
in  the  gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a 
twelvemonth,  not  so  much  for  Uio  benefit  of  my 
hearers,  as  of  myself.  But,  since  I  have  now 
gained  the  faculty  I  have  been  so  long  endeavorinjr 
after,  I  intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall 
think  myself  obliged  for  the  future  to  speak  always 
in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  While  a  man  is 
learning  to  fence,  he  practices  both  on  friend  and 
foe;  but  when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never 
exerts  it  but  on  what  bethinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader 
a  wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must 
here  inform  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  fac- 
tion; that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but  those 
of  truth  and  virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of 
vice  and  follv.  Though  I  make  more  noif^e  in  the 
world  than  t  used  to  do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act 
in  it  as  an  indifferent  spectator.  It  is  not  my  am- 
bition to  increase  the  number  either  of  whigs  or 
tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men;  and  I  could 
heartily  wish  there  were  not  faults  common  to  both 
parties,  wliich  aflfonl  me  sufficient  matter  to  work 
upon,  without  descending  to  those  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety, 
we  ought  to  think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  m 
the  world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by 
statesmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of 
their  feUow-Buhject. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already 
worked  the  nation  into  a  most  unnalursl  ferment. 
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tliere  is  do  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When 
I  go'  to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told 
that  he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him 
ffo  into  his  house  almost  the  very  moment  before. 
Thou  wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are 
lihysicians,  for  the  first  question  th^j  always  ask 
me  i»,  how  I  do;  I  have  this  question  put  to  me 
mboTe  a  hundred  times  a-day,  nay,  they  are  not  only 
thus  inquisitive  after  my  hcKslth,  but  wish  it  in  a 
more  solemn  manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their 
hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink 
their  liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found  by 
exp^ence  will  make  me  sick.  They  often  pre- 
tend to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in  the  same  man- 
na; but  I  nave  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the 
Aoodness  of  thy  constitution  than  the  sincerity  of 
Uieir  wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from 
this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay 
himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bantam  r 


No.  558.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23, 1714. 

Qui  fit,  Mieoenaf,  ot  nemo,  qoam  sibi  sortem 

8ra  ratio  dedettt,  mu  fan  oto«oerit,  ilia 

Oontentiu  rlrat:  laudet  dlTeraa  sequontos! 

O  tfftuoati  mereatores,  graTis  annls 

JMUm  ait,  mtdto  Jam  flractuj  membra  laborel 

Obotra  mercator,  narem  jactantibus  aastris, 

MlUtla  eet'portior.    Quid  enim  J  concorritor;  horn 

If  omento  ata  mora  Tenlt,  aat  Tiotoria  lata. 

Agrleolam  landat  Joree  legumqne  perituj, 

Snb  nlU  cantom  oonsultor  ubt  oetla  pnlaat. 

Ilia,  datia  Tadlbiu,  qui  rare  extractus  in  orbem  eat, 

Boloa  feiioea  rirentea  clamat  in  nrbe. 

Oaeteim  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  aunt  multa)  loquaoem 

IMkunre  ^ent  FaUum.    Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  ram  deducam.    8i  quia  Deua,  en  ego,  dksat, 

Jam  Ibdam  quod  rulda ;  eria  tu,  qui  modo  milea, 

Mercator;  to  oonaultua  modo  niMicuA.    Hinc  Toa, 

Toa  hine  mutatia  diacedite  partlbua.    Ejja, 

Qvidatatia?    Nolint.    Atqui  lioet  eaae  beatia. 

Horn.  L  aat  L 1. 

'Whence  la*!,  Mcoenaa,  that  ao  few  approre 

The  atate  they're  plard  in,  and  incline  to  rove ; 

Whether  againat  their  will  bT  fkte  impoa'd, 

Or  1^  oonaent  and  prudent  choice  espous'd  f 

Bapp7  the  merchant !  tho  old  aoldicr  criea. 

Broke  with  fktiguea  and  wwlike  enterpriae. 

Tbfi  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 

TotMa  hia  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 

▲pplaoda  the  ware  and  toila  of  a  campaJp^n ; 

There  an  engagement  anon  dectdcft  your  doom, 

BraT^y  to  cub,  or  oome  Tictorloua  home. 

The  lawjrer  Towa  the  farmer**  life  Im  beat, 

When  at  the  dawn  the  clientH  break  hia  reat 

Tbe  fknner,  having  put  in  bail  t'  appoar, 

And  forc'd  to  town,  crie«  they  are  happieet  there; 

With  thouaanda  more  of  thia  ineonatant  race, 

Would  tire  e'en  Fabiua  to  relate  ««eh  caae. 

Not  to  detain  you  longer,  pray  attend, 

The  inaue  of  all  thia :  Should  Joro  deacend, 

And  grant  to  eyery  man  hia  rash  demand. 

To  run  hia  lengtha  with  a  neglectful  hand ; 

Firrt,  grant  the  haram'd  wamor  a  roleaae, 

JM  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  fhithlcaa  aeays, 

To  purcham  treasure  and  declining  eaae : 

Next,  call  the  pleader  fh)m  hia  learned  atrilSB, 

To  the  calm  blearinga  of  a  country  life ; 

And  with  these  aeparate  demand*  diamiaa 

Each  auppliant  to  enjov  the  promla'd  bliaa : 

Don't  you  bclicre  they  d  run  f    Not  one  will  more, 

Though  proffer'd  to  bie  happy  fh>m  above. — IIoRinci. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all 
the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cost  into  a  public 
•took,  in  order  to  \xi  equally  distributed  among  the 
whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves 
the  most  unhappy  would  prefer  tlic  share  they  are 
abeady  possessed  of  before  that  which  would  fall 
to  them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried 
thia  thouglit  a  creat  deal  further  in  the  motto  of 
mj paper,  which  implies,  that  the  hardships  or 
muBortunea  we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than 


those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we 
couhl  change  conditiiips  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  remarks, 
and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  insensibly  fell 
aslceoi^jyhen  on  a  sudden  mcthought  there  was  a 
proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal 
should  bring  in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw 
them  together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in 
the  center  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure the  whole  human  species  marching  one  after 
another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads, 
which  immediately  {rrew  up  into  a  prodie^ious 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried 
a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  wiUi 
several  figures  of  fiends  and  specters,  that  discov- 
ered themselves  in  a  thuusana  chimerical  shapes 
as  her  ^^arment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was 
something  wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her 
name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the 
■appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  as- 
sisted him  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it 
upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart  melted  witnin  me 
to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their 
respective  burdens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigious 
bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  beiorc  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave 
me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed 
one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed 
under  an  ola  embroidered  cloak,  whicn,  upon  his 
throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Pov- 
erty.  Another,  after  a  mat  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage,  which,  upon  ezaiuiuing,  I  found 
to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with 
very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of  darts  and 
flames  ;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they 
sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these 
bundles  of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade 
themselves  to  cast  them  into  the  heap,  when  they 
came  up  to  it;  but  after  a  few  faiut  efforts,  shook 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy  laden  as 
they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw 
down  their  wrinkles,  and  several  young^ones  who 
stripped  themselves  of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were 
very  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty 
teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bo- 
dily defonnities.  Observing  one  advancing  to- 
ward the  heap  with  a  larger  carp^o  than  ordiuair 
upon  his  l>ack,  I  found  upon  his  near  approach 
that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  collec- 
tion of  human  miseries.  There  were  likewise 
distempers  of  all  sorts;  though  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve,  tliat  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than 
real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  dis- 
easf'S  incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  ;  this  was  called 
the  spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me, 
was  a  remark  I  made,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at 
which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  passions, 
prejudices  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate 
fellow,  who  I  did  not  question  came  liidon  with 
his  crimes  :  but  upon  searching  into  his  bundle  I 
found  that  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him, 
he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  lie  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung 
away  his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 
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not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before. 
She  afterward  returned  every  man  his  own  proper 
ealamitj,  and  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the 
« Bioat  commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it 
coDtentedlj,  bein^  very  well  pleased  that  he  had 
not  been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
•Tils  which  feu  to  his  lot. 

Beside  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be 
dxmwn  out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to 
lepine  at  mj  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  hap- 
pmass  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  anv 
tOMXk  to  form  a  ri^ht  judgment  or  his  neighbor's 
•offeiinga ;  for  wnich  reason  also  I  have  deter- 
iniiied  never  to  think  too  lightly  of  another's  com- 
filmintt,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
cmtursB  wiUi  sentiments  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. 


Ko.  560.]    MONDAY,  JUNE,  28,  1714. 

—— YorU  intormiiM  retentat— Onzs  Met  L  747. 
Bo  txiM  hit  tonga*,  hk  silence  lofUy  lireakt.— Dnmnr. 

EvxBT  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer, 
Itho,  aecordinff  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has 
•todied  himself  dumb;  for  which  reason,  as  it  }s 
briiered,  he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be 
llMfc  St  it  will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  not  more 
fcoioiis  in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been 
Ibr  some  years  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and 

Thus  much  for  the  profound  gen- 
who  honors  me  with  the  following  epistle : 


ti 


**  From  my  Cell,  Juno  34, 1714. 

"Being  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  the 
use  of  your  tongue,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  fol- 
lowing your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  fortune- 
teller properly  speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my 
tseitumitTf  and  haviuj^  served  my  country  many 
jesrs  nufier  the  title  of  the  '  dumb'  doctor,^!  shall 
now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Mr.  Lee 
ssjs  of  the  magpie,  who  you  know  was  a  great 
lortune-teller  among  the  ancients)  chatter  futurity. 
I  have  hitherto  chosen  to  receive  questions  and 
Itttom  answers  in  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the 
lediousness  and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists 
%Wg  generally  of  a  humor  to  think  that  they  have 
nerer  predictions  enough  for  their  money.  In 
short,  Sir,  my  case  has  been  something  like  that 
of  those  discreet  animals  the  monkeys,  who,  as 
the  Indians  tell  us,  can  speak  if  they  would,  but 
parposely  avoid  it,  that  they  may  not  be  made  to 
vork.  I  have  hitherto  gained  a  livelihood  by 
holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now  open  my  mouth 
in  order  to  fill  it.  If  I  appear  a  little  word-bound 
in  my  first  solutions  and  responses,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  to 
the  long  disuse  of  speech.  I  doubt  not  by  this  in- 
Tention  to  have  all  my  former  customers  over 
again;  for  if  1  have  promised  any  of  them  lovers 
or  husbands,  riches  or  eood-luck,  it  is  my  desiffn 
to  confirm  to  them,  viva  voce,  what  I  have  already 
given  them  under  my  hand.  If  you  will  honor 
me  with  a  visit,  I  wOl  compliment  vou  with  the 
first  opening  of  my  mouth :  and  if^  you  please, 
you  may  ipaS[e  an  entertaining  dialogue  out  of  the 
conversation  of  two  dumb  men.  Excuse  this 
tioable,  worthy  sir,  from  one  who  has  been  a  long 
time 

"  Your  silent  Admirer, 


*t 


CoaNKLIUS  AoftlFFA." 


I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather 
billet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  ^Etggagc,  who  con- 
gntolstes  with  me  upon  the  same  occasion  >— 


DxAK  Mb.  FkATE-A-PACE, 


June  23, 1714. 


"I  am  a  member  of  a  female  society  who  call 
ourselves  the  Chit-chat  Club,  and  am  ordered  by 
the  whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate  yuu  upon  the 
use  of  your  tongue.  We  (lavc  all  of  us  a  mighty 
mind  to  hear  you  talk;  and  if  you  will  take  your 
place  among  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten, 
without  interruption. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,        S.  T.** 

"  P.  S.  You  mav  find  us  at  my  Lady  Betty 
Clack's,  who  will  leave  orders  with  ber  porter, 
that  if  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  short  face, 
inquires  for  her,  he  shall  be  admitted,  and  no 
questions  asked." 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  consist  wholly  of 
what  I  have  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
shall  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  other 
congratulatory  letters  of  the  same  nature. 

"  Sra,  Oxford.  June  25,  1714. 

"We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
opening  of  your  mouth,  and  verv  frequently  open 
ours  in  approbation  of  your  (fcsign;  especially 
since  we  nnd  you  are  resolved  to  preserve  your 
tacitumitv  as  to  all  party  matters.    We  do  not 

Question  but  you  are  as  great  an  orator  as  Sir  Hu- 
ibras,  of  whom  the  poet  sweetly  sings. 


He  oould  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  oat  there  flow  »  trope. 

If  you  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen  well- 
turned  periods  that  produced  such  dismal  effects 
in  your  muscles,  we  will  deposit  them  near  an  old 
manuscript  of  Tully's  orations,  among  the  archives 
of  the  university;  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded 
in  history,  since  that  which  happened  to  the  son 
of  Crossus;  nay,  I  believe  you  might  have  gone 
higher,  and  have  added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are 
impatient  to  see  more  of  your  productions;  and 
expect  what  words  will  next  fall  from  you  with 
as  much  attention  as  those  who  were  set  to  watch 
the  speaking  head  which  Friar  Bacon  formerly 
erected  in  this  place. 

"We  are,  worthy  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  Servants, 

"B.  R.  T.  D.,"  etc. 

"HomBT  Spec.,  Middle  Temple,  June  24. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  thou  beginnest  to 
prate;  and  find,  by  thy  yesterday's  vision,  thou 
art  so  used  to  it  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking 
in  thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak 
like  other  men;  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  very 
queer  if  thou  dost  not  intend  to  use  the  phrases 
in  fashion,  as  thou  callcst  them  in  thy  second  pa- 
per. Hast  thou  a  mind  to  pass  for  a  Bantamite, 
or  to  make  us  all  quakers  ?  I  do  assure  thee,  dear 
Spec.,  I  am  not  polished  out  of  my  veracity,  when 
I  subscribe  myself 

"  Thy  constant  Admirer,  and  humble  Servant, 

"  Frank  •TowNLT." 


No.  561.]    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30, 1714. 


-Panlfitim  abolcre  SlchBom 


Indpit,  et  Tivo  tcntat  pravertere  amorc 
Jampridem  reakles  animoe  desaetaque  conla. 

ViKO.  iEn.  L  7M. 

^But  he 

Work!  in  the  pliant  boeom  of  the  fidr, 

And  mouIdM  her  heart  anew,  and  blotH  her  former  can. 

The  dead  is  to  the  liring  lore  refdgn'd, 

And  all  ^neaa  enters  in  her  mind. — Drtdcc . 

"Sni, 

"I  AX  a  tall, broad-shouldered,  impudent,  black 
fellow,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for 
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a  rich  wiilow;  bnt  after  having  tried  mv  fortune 
for  ahvr  ihri-eyeara  loj^lher,  I  iiave  nut  been  able 
to  ^^•t  ••Uf  singU'  rflict  in  the  mind.  My  firet  at- 
tacks wiTi'  i^'nerally  succewful,  but  always  broke 
off  a»  h«M»n  an  thcy'carae  to  the  word  settlement. 
Thiuiijh  I  have  not  improvo*!  my  fortune  this  way, 
I  hav*.'  my  fxp«Tience,  and  have  luamt  several  se- 
crets which  may  bo  of  use  lo  those  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  commonly  distinguirthed  by  the 
name  i»f  widow-huntors.  and  wlio  do  not  Know 
that  thi.H  triU'  of  women  are,  generally  spi^akinc, 
as  niuc)i  n]>iin  tlie  catch  as  tneniM'lves.  I  shall 
here  ctimiinuMcate  to  yuu  the  mvbtcriesof  a  certain 
ffmalo  i':0>al  of  this'  order,  wfio  call  themselves 
the  Wi'low  dull.  This  club  consists  of  nine  ez- 
pori«'ruvd  iiani(>«>.  who  take  their  places  once  a 
Wii'k  round  a  liiri:!*  oval  table. 

"I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed 
of  six  ikii«>)>:iiid<.  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a 
soventli;  Ikmu^  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much 
virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a 
seventh  ^oii.     Her  comrades  are  as  follows  : 

"11.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  lia.s  ft»ur  jointures,  by  four 
diffenMit  liedfellows,  of  four  different  shires.  She 
IS  at  pR*!!ent  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
Middlesex  mnn,  and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition 
of  extend  in  1^  her  po.ssesnions  through  all  the  coun- 
ties in  Kn inland  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

"III.  M  rs.  Medlar,  who.  after  two  husbands  and 
a  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
sixty.  UfMrn  her  making  her  report  to  the  club 
after  a  wt^'k's  cohabitation,  she  is  still  allowed  to 
■it  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at 
the  lioard. 

"  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Qer 
wms  have  served  her  thrice,  and  are  still  as  good 
as  new. 

"V.  Lady  Catharine  Swallow.  She  was  a 
widow  at  uiffhteen,  and  has  since  buried  a  second 
husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"VI.  The  La<lv  Waddle.  She  was  married  in 
the  15th  year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle, 
knight,  aiific'd  threescore  and  twelve,  by  whom  she 
had  twiriH  nine  months  after  his  decease.  In  the 
55th  vear  of  her  ajje  she  was  married  to  James 
SpincHe,  Ksn.,a  youth  of  onc-and-twenty,whodid 
not  outlive  iiie  honeymoon. 

"VII.  IMiorah  Uonquest.  The  case  of  this 
lady  is  somewhat  particular.  She  is  the  rt»lict  of 
Sir  Samp.son  Conquest,  some  time  justice  of  the 
quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  seven  fei*t  high,  and 
two  feet  in  bn>adtn  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder 
to  the  oiher.  He  had  married  thr^KJ  wives,  who 
all  of  them  (IIihI  in  cln'ldlxvi.  This  terrificHl  the 
wht)le  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture  on  Sir 
Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Delx>rah  undertook 
him.  and  iravit  so  ^ood  an  account  of  him,  that  in 
three  years'  time  hIk'  \mt^  fairly  laid  him  tmt,  and 
measuretl  lijs  len^^h  upon  the  ground.  This  ex- 
ploit ha-*  LTMiiicd  Ijer  so  great  a  n-pulation  in  the 
elub,  thai  iln'v  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three 
viclories  to  hers,  and  '^iven  lier  the  merit  of  a 
fourth  wi<lo\vho(«l;  ana  she  Uikes  her  place  ac- 
ctmlitii^ly. 

••  Vnf.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John 
Wildfire.  f«)x-h\uiler.  who  })roke  his  iieok  over  a 
six-bar  j^atc;.  She  took  his  <lealh  so  much  at  heart 
that  it  was  thoMi;ht  it  would  have  |»tii  an  end  to 
her  life,  had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  re- 
ceivini;  the  adtlressesof  a  gentleman  in  the  neij^di- 
borhood.  who  mjule  love  to  her  in  the  second 
month  of  her  widowhood.  This  gentl««niHn  was 
discarded  in  a  fortnii^ht  for  the  sake  of  a  votni«jf 
Templar.  wIjo  ha<l  the  pos.'scssion  of  her  ("or  six 
weeks  after,  till  lie  was  beatt^n  out  by  a  broken 
ofiUccr,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  ])lace  to  a  gen- ! 


tleman  at  coart.  The  courtier  was  as  fth< 
a  favorite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the  i 
to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a  long  aeries  of 
who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to  the  31 
of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a  c^ 
of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  haberdash 
it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  ai 
thought  will  very  suddenlv  camr  her  off. 

"IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  ftunDet,wl] 
her  first  husband's  heart  before  she  was  sis 
which  time  she  was  entered  of  the  club,  b 
after  left  it  upon  account  of  a  second,  wfa 
made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  retn 
her  seat  io  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  Tliii 
matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising 
of  the  society,  and  will  probably  be  in  thi 
dent's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"  These  ladies,  u|>on  their  first  institui 
solved  to  Kive  the  pictures  of  their  deceas 
bands  to  the  dub-niom:  but  two  of  them  b 
in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered 
walls.  Upon  which  they  came  to  a  secoi 
lution,  that  every  matron  should  give  fa 
picture,  and  set  it  round  with  her  husbi 
miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  mlsfo: 
be  troubled  with  the  colic,  they  have  ; 
cellar  of  cordials  and  strong  waters.  Wl 
erow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  comm 
their  former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  « 
which  of  their  husbands  they  condc^e,  i 
not  able  to  tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  tl 
do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  hut 
for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole 
are  to  govern  themselves  is  this,  to  cry 
pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon  all  oecas 
order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sez  fro 
riage,  and  engross  the  whole  male  world  t 
selves. 

"They  are  obliged, when  any  one  makes 
a  member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  hi 
at  which  time  the  whole  assembly  sit  u] 
reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  «K>d-hum 
if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  tl 
they  lav  their  heads  together  how  to  ma 
sure.  B^  this  means,  they  are  acquainU 
all  the  widow-hunters  about  town,  who  ofte 
them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  hone 
gentleman,  it  seems,  who  knows  nothing 
society,  but  at  different  times  has  made 
the  wliole  club. 

"  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  t) 
mer  husbands,  and  it  is  very  diverting 
them  relate  their  several  arts  and  stratager 
which  they  amused  the  jealous,  pacified  t 
leric,  <»r  wheedled  the  good-natured  man, 
last,  to  use  the  club-phrase,  '  they  sent  hiuj 
the  hou.sc  with  his  heels  foremost.* 

"The  jiolitics  which  arc  most  cultivated 
society  of  She-Machiavels,  relate  chiefly  I 
two  points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  i 
ai^*  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  .set  of  a 
they  are  t<M)  numerous  to  come  within  thee 
of  your  paj»er,  and  shall  tlierefore  be  re»er 
a  '•econd  lelt(?r. 

"  The  nianjiirement  of  a  husband  is  h\\\ 
the  followin;^  doctrines,  which  are  iniivtr* 
.•iented  to  by  the  whole  club  :  Not  to  give  1 
Iiead  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  ;rre 
donis  and  familiarities.  Not  to  Iw  treated 
like  a  raw  girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knc 
world.  Not  to  le.s.t^en  anythinir  of  her 
fiirure.  To  celebrate  the  genorosity,  or  an 
virtue  of  a  deceastnl  husband,  which  sho 
recommend  to  his  successor.  To  turn  a 
his  old  friends  and  servants,  that  she  m 
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tbs  dear  mui  to  henelf.  To  make  him  ditioherii 
the  uudutifu]  childreD  of  any  fonaer  wife.  NoTei- 
to  be  tharoughlj  coii*iiice<l  of  tiia  afiection,  udiU 

'     '      made  over  t«  her  all  bii         '     ' 

'  After  (o  loug  a  letter, 
"  Without  more  e 

"  Tour  humbla  Serrant,"  elo. 
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sa^i  MoDlwne, "  I  am  a  (freat  lorer  of  your  irhita 
wLuea." — "  What  the  devil  BigDifies  it  to  the  pub- 
lic," aajBScaliEeT,"«hetUei  he  is  a  lover  of  while 


"  It  is  a  hard  tiid  nice  subject  for  a  man  ta  apeak 
of  hi[Dielf,"BayB  Oowley;  "itgrateahisown  heart 
to  >ay  anything  of  diBpaia^ment,  and  Che  reader's 
«arB  to  hear  anything  of  praise  from  him."  Let 
the  tenor  of  hii  discourse  be  what  it  will  upos 
this  Rubject,  it  ^nerally  proceeds  from  vanity. 
An  oHtentatious  man  vill  rather  relate  a  blunder 
«r  an  abBurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred 
from  talking  of  hii  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  gtiitty  of  this 
fault.    It  is  obserred  of  Tally  in  particular, ''   ' 
Us  works  niD  very  much  in  the  first  oeraoa, 
tlwt  be  takea  all  oecMions  of  doiag  himself 


a  tribe  of  ego- 


tiM.  "Does  he  think,"  sayi  Brutus,  "that  hit 
ebnnilahip  deserves  more  s)n>lauM  than  my  pot' 
tiag  Caur  to  death,  becaase  I  am  not  perpetually 
Ufciog  of  the  ides  of  Uarch,  as  he  is  ol  the  Donea 
of  OeMmber  t "  1  need  not  acquaint  my  learned 
Vrvder,  that  in  the  idea  of  March  Brulua  destroyed 
Cms  Br,  and  that  Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of 
Oatilioe  io  tbe  csleads  at  December.  How  shock- 
ing soever  this  great  man's  talking  of  himself 
might  have  been  to  his  cotemporories,  1  must 
eonfeas  I  am  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  ii 


■eter,  and  illustrate  several  passages  io  the  history 
«f  his  life :  beside  thai,  there  is  some  little  plea- 
■are  in  discoveriuK  the  ioGrmity  of  a  great  man, 
and  seciDS  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himself 
n  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 


ir  learning  and  humility  than  any 
other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of  speaking  in 
Ibe  Erst  person  out  of  ell  their  works,  as  arising 
tram  vsiDglory  and  eeUnxiDceit.  To  show  their 
particular  aversion  to  tt,  they  branded  this  form 
of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism;  ■  figure 
not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  course  uf  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolacy,  Bgo  ti  Tex  Mens,  "  I  and  my  king;"  as 
perhspH  the  moiit  eminent  egotist  that  ever  ap- 
peajed  in  the  world  was  Montaij^ne,  the  author  of 
the  celebral«l  tjisays.  This  lively  old  Gascon 
haswovfn  nil  Lie  bodily  infinnitiefl  into  his  works; 
and.  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or  virtues 
«f  any  other  man,  immediately  publlahen  to  the 
world  hnw  it  stands  with  himself  in  that  particu- 
Ur.  Had  he  kt'pt  bin  own  counsel,  he  ml^nt  have 
pas-<e<l  fiir  a  much  lictter  man,  though  pc^aps  he 
would  not  have  lieen  mdlvcrting  ao  author.  The 
title  of  an  l-^ay  prumiovs  perhapsa  discourse  upon 
Virgil,  or  Jiiliuit  Cteoar;  but.  when  you  look  into 
it.  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  more  upon  Monsieur 
HontnigTie  than  of  either  of  (hem.  The  younger 
ScallnLT.  whii  Ms-ms  to  have  bren  no  mat  friend 
to  (lilt  aulhor.  after  haviiiET  acquainted  the  world 
that  his  fathiT  sold  lierrinex,  adds  these  words : 
/.a   ttrandt  Jadaitt  dt  Monlaiyne,  qui  a  tcrit  qu'U 


1  cimnot  here  forbear  mentionini 

tists.for  whom  I  always  bad  a  mc 
mean  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  men- 
tioned in  any  work*  but  their  own.  and  who  raise  all 
their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speech. 
Most  of  our  modem  preface*  savor  very  strongly 
of  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies 
it  of  import«nce  to  the  world  to  know  that  he 
wrote  his  hook  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to 
pass  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was 

tablished  at  the  importnnity  of  friends,  or  that 
is  natural  temper,  studies,  or  conversations,  di- 
rected him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 

Id  popoloj  curst  aellkflL 

Such  informationa  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  works  of  humor  especially,  when  a  man 
writes  under  a  fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of 
one's  self  may  give  some  diversion  to  the  public; 
but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer  never  to 
speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  ve^ 
considerable  in  his  character;  though  I  am  aeneibfe 
this  rule  will  be  of  little  use  in  tbe  world,  because 
there  is  no  man  who  faociea  his  Ihousbta  worth 
publishinE  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  «a  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such 
as  are  egotists  in  conversation;  theee  are  generally 
the  vain  or  shallow  part  oI  mankind,  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  noth- 
ing else  in  Ihem.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists 
which  is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of 
them;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited  fellow*  who 
repeat,  aa  aayinga  of  their  own  or  some  of  their 
particular  friends,  several  jests  which  were  made 
before  they  were  born,  and  which  every  one  who 
has  conversed  in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred 
times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  verygaiflyof  this  absurdity;  h« 


!0ld 


Jack 

Such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  of  them 
had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion;  upon 
which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder 
tbe  company  did  not  join  with  him.  When  hia 
mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended  him  out 
of  Terence,  Taamiu,  tbtfcru  It,  hoc  dictum  trot  T 
edui  ertdidi.  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible, 
and  having  a  kindnes*  for  the  young  coxcomb, 
who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured  fellow.  I  re- 
commended (o  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge jests,  with  seveml  little  pieces  of  pleasantry 
of  the  same  nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them  he 
was  under  do  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his 
jokes  had  passed  through  several  editions,  and  that 
what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use.  had  appeared  in  print 
before  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  licard 
of.  This  had  ao  good  an  efft-ct  upon  him,  that  he 
Is  content  at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain 
senbe  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  never 
facetious  but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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•n-— "1'  r^rv.c   v^"  I  V1>«t4  z-?Ter  vroM  to  uit<   par  UDti)  him  the  said  sam  of  Blmnk^cm  the 
^,*'.,^  -'^j'  ,L  '      dmy  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  ensmng, 

ihe  penalty  and  forfeitare  of  Blank.*' 


II 


~  3.. 


.•..,_.    ..  ,•,,» -^.  -f  .k.  I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of  1 

•  *"-^                      ,.   ^..    .     ^^   ..-  ■/  ^ ^  kRiajiiiarr  corrospoiident,  and  111  the  mes 

r"-*"*                             .-  ^     •  -     -.V  .      ,  w       ^  thaii  present  mv  reader  with  a  letter  wo icl 

•■   -'                 _     .  .    .    ^      .  -,    .r  i  JTT^K  1  r  '•■'  come  from  a  person  tliat  is  made  upof  fl 

'p  ^   *^i.-*>  1   !.>  cx.^i«*i    ..a:.*   >l«ck^.  a*  •.-!  n^u. 

arc-.--*-  ..-^  --  -  -"  :i^-;  .  i-<  I  cw:i*.*Kr  mrsvlf  "Good  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

a^   .1^  .  .- ;  .£  I  x^-.-.  "■  i     '^} '  ':..-  claiOi  "^  aii  ••  j  am  married  to  a  very  honest  gentlem 

wk^v-    •  -=•">    £  ^  --t  -r^  ^"^  -Lapp.'^-pr.atea.  jj  exwedinKlr  i^>«jd-natured,  and  atthe  sai 

;  i^  1.  1-^-  4-1^=:*::  -.•  .    -1  *  ?:T.e*  aia^ohn  a  y^^  choleric.  ^ There  ia  no  standing  beft 

>■  *—    »~  :  "-^7   •  *=  '•  --  ^-is-*  It  wiUi  thr  V.VL-  ^i^n  he  ifi  in  a  passion;  but  aa  soon  as  it 

..--«Lrr  ic  t^i'Ui  bouse*  jj^  j^  jjj^  beM-numored   creature   in  the 


IX-  *=T   -ur..-  j-cT^vc  m  Greas  Bri-  when  he  is  anerr.  he  breaks  all  my  chi 

i«   J   wr.-.:.-.  «r,  n*>rv  P^op^'J  thai  chances  to  lie'in  his  way,  and  the  nei 

-.  :>-   *.  1  -i  ^  I  art  oae  tha:  j^-  ^^^  ^e  in  twice  aa  mnch  as  he  broke 

:j.i  :.-.  -;  IX.-::    -".rr-ii^j  and*pp.^!:cder  y^J^^     i  maT  positively  say  that  he  ha 

aiT  ^wr.:   ^2^'«-      I  <*n  t>ak«  my**if  man  „j^  ,  ^^^^-^  f^^une  since  we  wer«  first  ma 

▼  ^ki     '  ::...  1      :  &:=  4>:-:;_'e::n*e9  ni«iami>rphoseu  „^li^|. 

r  ■'   *  .'^'^'   f  '  --*  ^'''^-  *  i*-^  ' '  '^  "'*''•"•  "*'  *?  "  **  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goe 

W:-:.-  c:  -.ir  i*T      1  Terr  .  .fien  repr«ent  a  sura  of  jj^j^,  that  is  within  reach  of  his  em. 


d 

npoi 

_ ten 

but  the  week  Wfore.    I  then   laid  the  fn 


t^  -  > . »   >,r.  =:t  compiam:  :» ihis.  that  I  am  onlr   togrther  in  a  heap,  and  gare  him  his  caai 

A  *^  tL^  .•*   i :    *rrT^  a  :ura.  beia  j  always  diMarded   d4irin«  him.  thiU  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  a 

''  "  a.*  s.  1  1.-  i  rr.jicr  pers-iL  :*  found  out  to  nU  up   ^^uld  spend  his  passion  upon  thechinat 

K«  i.A«.  V        '     V      T     I.         v_^        broke  to  his  hand;  but  the  rery  next  di 

.:  T.  i  £Ave  erer  been  ii  U»e  Dlayhouse  brftrne   „^.  ^^j      ,  ,^„    message  to  one  of  the  s 
•*^  '^.-"'*r  '***  7^-  *f  ^^^-  ^:^  '^^  front -buxes   ^4  ^^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
Tu^i  ^.'±  Twc  of  ftiT  fami.r.  who  forhwith  turn   jo^^  tea-dishes,  which,  to  my  miafortun 
•.:  ar.i  rv^^u^.r  ^uisi^a*  up..n  the  appearance   ^^rr  eonrenient  for  a  sideblow: 
e-f  -In*  !.^  wLoHi  :Ley  zk  rt-.a:nrd.  "I  then  remored  aU  my  china  into  a  rooi 

b-:  -.ie  =10,:  :^i«n.>u*  b.-ai.ch  of  the  Blanks   ^^  ^^ver  frequents;  but  f  got  nothing  by  t 
aK  Ok^w  who  are  p.ar.!«i  is  h:*-h  post*,  till  such   ^„  f^f  mv  looking-glassei  immediately 
k=K  a»  j^-rK'H*  ■.•!   tfTvawr  consequence  can   be   ^^y^  •  o  o  j 

fc-Li  . ;-:  :o  s-pi.-.y/iktrn:.    Or.e  of  iht-se  Blanks       ..fn  ^i^^rt,  Sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  pas 
^  ^\  ^y  q:i..i:.>2  :or  1,.  offic,-^:  h?  car:  s^rve  in    ^^  ^j  erenihiug  that   is   brittle:  an 

Ur-x  ■:  :.r-Mf  r  a  s^..d:er.  a  p...:::o:an.  a  lawyer,  ^^^j^  occasions  he  has  nothing  to  vent  I 
ir  wLi:  y  .u  l'^  I  have  kcoivn  id  my  time  „  j  j^,  „^,j  k^^,^  whether  my  bones  w 
ir»A:.y  a  Ir.Jh.r  b^ank.  tha:  ha*  N*n  lorn  under  a  j,,  ^j^^.^^,  Lej  ^^  j^  of  you.  Sir,  to  lei  n 
lu.iv  j-.anv:.  heap  '-p  jrea:  r:ch..s  and  sw^ll  ilIo  ^hethcf  there  be  any  cur^  for  his  niiMCtc 
a  c:.ir.  of  iu-:n.  a;.d  ;nip.>r:ance.  Ufore  the  -ran-  di^,eiiiper;  or  if  not,  that  vou  will  be  pie 
de.-  .:  h>  parv  .yi..r  a^-n*  .^moi.j:  ihtWve*  publish  this  letter.  For  mvliusband  havfni 
wr.;ch  01  thtrm  ^h..-;.!  *:.,p  ,t:!o  his  piaco.  >ay.  I  Veneration  for  your  writrnga.  will  by  thai 
hav.  k:..>wn  a  rflar.k  coi.tinue  w  loo?  in  one  of  j,„„^  ^.^^  jo  not  approve  of  his  conduct. 
Ije^;  racar^  porti^    for  *uch  it  1*  to  U>  reckoned  all  •  „  j         your  most  humble  Servant, 

tl.e  :i!Qe  a  B.axik  i»  in  it.,  that  he  has  'Towu  too 

f.->m  i  Jab\^  ar.d  dactfen>u*  to  be  ri*moveu.  

••  Bu:  To  rttum  to  my»t.'lf.    Si  net-  I  am  so  vorv 
c..:n!rH-li..-.*  a  person/and  so  rcn-  ncccssaryin  afl         ^^  554  j    WEDNESDAY.  JULY  7,  J 
Wi-ii  r«*:i;:a:ed  g^^vemmen^j.  I  dvsire  you  vill  take  , 

iiiv  oas«-  iu'.ct  couMiii'ratiun,  that  I  mav  be  no  ]«inirer .        Z      I  H  I     AiWt 

ia;..it  a  U^A  ot,  and  unly  i-iuployiHi  to  *lop  a  gap.  No  KUitai  aignum  hunibiU  «ecterv  fla««llo. 

S  oh  ii-a.t',  wiiliMMt  a  pun,  niakfS  me  UH)k  very  llua.  1  ii«L  liL 

li^uiik.     For  all  which  reasons  I  humbly  recom- :        liet  rule.1  lie  fixed  tbat  may  our  rmg»  coauin. 

And  iiiiiiiiih  fkultii  with  a  proportiun'd  paia; 
Aud  do  Do4  Any  him  who  dcOTrren  akme 
A  whipping  fnr  thtf  &ult  that  he  hath  donew— Cu 

It  iri  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  ev 


II  t'lid  iiiVMrlf  to  your  protect ii»i).  and  am 
"  Your  most  obedient  Servant. 

"Blaxk." 


'■  P.  ^*.     I  herewith  send  vou  a  paper  drawn  up       uj-       i-  -ji--  -ji 

t.v  a  c.-i..trv  attorn.v,  on.nlT.vcl  I.v  tVo  KemUnK-n, ,  ?"^!l'""K  \"»  PB^mns  aiid  laying  aside  1 
wl,»<..  names  he  ^ai  n..t  icsuaintlxl  witt,,  a.,.1  wh,  '  J"''.'~'-,-  ^  ™''r  '  '^  •****  ^°-^T^  "P"°  ' 
,H.>  „.>t  think  fit  f.  I..t  him ^i.ti,  ih..  «.,;..,  «rl.i..l.    »»""  «'»"""*  ".»'>  »*  »■'  ""^partial  bpectato 


what  use  I  am  to  the  busy  world:  '  ^'>^'  those  about  ine  suffer  themselves  to  be 

"^  I  by  prejudice  and  inclination,  how   readi 

•*1,T.  l^laiik,  Esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in  the '  pnniounce  on  ever}- man's  ch.iraeicr,  whii 
county  of  Blank,  do  own  luvwlf  indebteii  in  the    can  ijive  in  twu  w«>rds.  and  make  him  eilh 
;    .  <«nin  of  Klank,  to  Goodman  filaiik,  f<»r  the  wrvice    for  nothinir,  or  qualified  for  ever^'thini;. 

U-     'iX'  li*'  did  nie  in  j)rocuring  for  me  the  ^^iAti  fulltjwinjf ; ,  contniry.  those  who  si*arch  thoroughly  inio 

t  Dlnnk:  and  I  do  hereby  j)romibe  iLo  said  Blank  lo  .  nature  will  lind  it  much  more  difficult  to  de 


?iv 
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tlM  value  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures,  and  that  meD's 
•haractera  are  not*  thus  to  be  friyen  in  general 
words.  There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  person 
mktireij  good  or  bad;  virtue  and  vice  are  blended 
and  mixed  together,  in  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion, in  every  one;  and  if  you  would  search  for 
•ome  particular  good  quality  in  its  most  eminent 
i^gree  of  perfection,  you  will  often  find  it  in  a 
nuud  where  it  is  darkened  and  eclipsed  by  a  hun- 
dred other  irregular  passions. 

Jfen  have  eiUier  no  character  at  all,  says  a  cele- 
brated author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  They  find  it  easier  to  join  ez- 
tranities  than  to  be  uniform  and  of  apiece.  This 
l»  finely  illustrated  in  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cvrus 
tlie  Oreat.  That  author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  nav- 
log  taken  a  most  beautiful  lady  named  Panthea, 
the  wife  of  Abradatas,  committed  her  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Araspas,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  who 
haa  a  little  before  maintained  in  discourse  that  a 
Mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
■B  unlawful  passion.  The  young  gentleman  had 
•ot  long  been  in  the  possession  of  his  fair  captive, 
vlicn  a  complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus,  that  he  not 
#Bly  solicited  the  lady  Panthea  to  receive  him  in 
the  room  of  her  absent  husband,  but  that,  finding 
kis  entreaties  had  no  effect,  he  was  preparing  to 
Bmke  use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loveMd  tne  young 
tauk,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  eentle 
■unner  representing  to  him  his  fault,  antf  put- 

B;  him  in  mind  of  his  former  assertion,  the  un- 
py  youth,  confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of 
kis  guilt  and  shame,  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
•■d  spoke  as  follows: 

"O  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two  souls. 
Iiove  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philosophy.  If 
I  hod  but  one  soul,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time 
pmnt  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  abhor  at  the 
■ame  thing.  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have  two 
■ouls;  when  the  good  soul  rules  I  undertake  noble 
and  virtuous  actions;  but  when  the  bad  soul  pre- 
dominates I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  say 
at  present  is,  that  I  find  my  good  soul,  encouraged 
bj  your  presence,  has  got  the  better  of  my  bad." 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of 
this  piece  of  philosophy;  but  if  they  will  not,  they 
must  confess  we  meet  with  as  different  paHsions  in 
ODO  and  the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two. 
We  can  hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
•minent  among  our  cotemporaries,  that  is  not  an 
iDBtauce  of  what  I  am  saying. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  against  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  our  jud^ent 
up<»n  men  in  ^oss,  who  are  such  a  composition  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  might  carry 
this  reflection  still  further,  and  make  it  extend  to 
moi»t  of  their  actions.  If  on  the  one  hand,  we 
fairly  weighed  every  circumstance,  we  should  fre- 
Guently  find  tlicm  obliged  to  do  that  action  we  at 
nrst  si^cbt  condemn,  in  order  to  avoid  anotlier  we 
should  have  been  much  more  displeased  with.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  nicely  examined  such  actions 
as  appear  most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  Khould  find 
mo.st  of  them  cither  deficient  and  lame  in  several 
parts,  produccKl  by  a  bad  ambition,  or  directed  to 
an  ill  end.  The  very  same  action  may  sometimes 
be  so  o<ldly  circumstanced,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
deteniiiiie  whether  it  ought  to  lie  rvwnrded  or  pun- 
ished. Those  who  compiltKl  the  laws  of  England 
were  so  sensible  of  tliit*,  that  they  have  laid  it 
down  as  one  of  their  first  maxims,  "It  in  bettor 
Buffering  a  mischief  thnn  an  inconvenience;"  which 
is  as  much  om  to  Kay  in  other  words,  that,  nince  no 
law  can  take  in  or  pn)vide  for  all  ciin^'s,  it  is  better 
private  men  shouldf  have  Rome  injustice  done  them 
than  thata  public  grievance  should  not  be  redressed. 


This  is  usually  pleaded  in  defense  of  all  those 
hardships  which  fall  on  particular  persons  in  par- 
ticular occasions,  which  cotild  not  be  foreseen 
when  a  law  was  made.  To  remedy  this,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of  chancery 
was  erected,  which  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  men's 
properties,  while  in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power 
of  pardoning  still  lod^d  in  the  crown. 

iHotwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
in  a  large  government  to  distribute  rewards  and 
punishments  strictly  proportioned  to  the  merits 
of  every  action.  The  Spartan  commonwealth  was 
indeed  wonderfully  exact  in  this  particular;  and  I 
do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have  met 
with  so  nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that  recorded 
by  Plutarch,  with  wnich  I  shall  close  my  paper 
for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta,  being  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans,  was  in  very  great 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  citizens  suddenly  gathering  themselves  into 
a  body,  fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas,  the  son  of 
Phoebidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of 
his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  comeliness 
of  his  person.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  bath 
when  tne  alarm  was  given,  so  that  he  had  not 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  much  less  his  armor; 
however,  transported  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
country  in  so  great  an  exigencr,  snatched  up  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  swora  in  the  other,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. Nothing  could  withstand  his  fury;  in  what 
part  soever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight 
without  receiving  a  single  wound.  Whether,  says 
Plutarch,  he  was  the  particular  care  of  some  god, 
who  rewarded  his  valor  that  day  with  an  extraor- 
dinary protection,  or  that  his  enemies,  struck  with 
the  unusualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his 
shape,  supposed  him  something  more  than  man,  I 
shall  not  determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  so  greet 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori,  or  cnief  magis- 
trates, decreed  ho  should  bo  presented  with  a  gar- 
land, but,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  so,  fined  him 
a  thousand  drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle 
unarmed. 


No.  565.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  9, 1714. 


Deam  namque  ire  p«r  omnes 


Temaqae,  tractuiqae  marld,  ooelumqu^  profundam. 

Tn/Q.  Qcorg.  Iv.  SSL 

For  God  the  whole  created  mam  livplreii, 

Tlirouf(h  hearen  and  earth,  and  ocean'e  d«pth>:  he  throwB 

Hid  influence  round,  and  kindlea  ma  he  goes. — DaTimr. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the 
open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  tell  upon 
me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness 
and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  heaven;  in  proportion  as  they  faded 
away  and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  ap- 
peared one  after  another,  until  the  wnole  firma- 
ment was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether 
was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those 
luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The  galaxy 
appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  com- 
plete the  scone,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  maj(>Hty  which  Milton  takes  notice 
of,  and  optMied  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature, 
which  wa»  more  fin<>1y  nhndod  and  disposi^l  among 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before 
discovered  to  us. 
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as  revelation  amnres  ub,  that  he  cannot  be  absent 
from  OR,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 
In  this  consideration  of  Gk)d  Almighty's  omni- 
presence and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable 
nought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every- 
thing Uiat  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  crea- 
tnres  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He 
is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety 
of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
fhem  on  this  occasion;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he 
■hould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may 
be  confident  that  ne  regards,  with  an  eye  of 
mercy,  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend  them- 
•elvee  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility 
of  heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should 
be  mindful  of  them. 


Ko.  566.]    MONDAY.  JULY  12, 1714. 

MBiUn  ipedfls  amor  «it— Otd),  An  Am.  iL  238. 
Lore  is  »  kind  of  warftre. 

Ab  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow  pretty  nu- 
merous, I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  some  no- 
tiee  of  them,  and  shall  therefore  make  this  paper 
a  miscellany  of  letters.  I  have  since  my  re-as- 
■oming  the  office  of  Spectatoi^  received  abundance 
of  epistles  from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who  I 
flud  have  been  so  used  to  action  that  they  know 
not  how  to  lie  still.  They  seem  generally  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  fair  at  home  oueht  to  reward 
tiiem  for  Uieir  services  abroad,  and  uat,  until  the 
cuee  of  their  country  calls  them  again  into  the 
field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  quarter  them- 
■elres  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to  favor  their 
wproaches,  I  am  desired  by  some  to  enlarge  upon 
tbo  accomplishments  of  their  profession,  and  by 
others  to  give  them  my  advice  in  the  carrying  on 
their  attacks.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  gentle- 
men say  for  themselves: 

"Ha.  SpECTAToa, 

"  Thouifh  it  may  look  somewhat  perverse  amidst 
the  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but 
gratitude  to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes,  since 
even  peace  itself  is.  in  some  measure,  obliged  to 
h  for  its  being. 

"You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  always 
recommended  the  accomplished  to  the  favor  of 
the  fair;  and  1  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  repre- 
■ent  some  part  or  a  military  life  not  altogether 
unnecessary  to  the  forming  a  gentleman.  '1  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we 
have  been  formerly  so  fond  of,  almost  every  one 
derives  his  pretenses  to  merit  from  the  sword; 
and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the  face  to  make  his 
court  to  a  lady,  without  some  credentials  from 
the  service  to  recommend  him.  As  the  profession 
18  very  ancient,  we  have  reason  to  think  some  of 
the  greatest  men  among  the  old  Romans  derived 
many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  their  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of  the 
most  sliining  characters  of  the  age. 

"  The  umjy  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities  , 
of  exercirtinij  these  two  groat  virtues,  patience  and 
counu^e,  but  often  produccK  them  in  minds  where 
they  had  scarce  any  footing  Ix'forc.  T  must  add, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  to 
receive  a  c^neral  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  cer- 
tain froetlom  i)f  behavior,  which  is  not  so  easily 
acquired  in  any  other  place.  At  tlie  same  time,! 
must  own  that  some  nnlitnry  air-*  are  pretty  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army 
a  coxcomb  will  come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public 
nuisance:  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  one  who  before 


had  not  been  sufficiently  used  to  a  mixed  con- 
versation, generally  takes  the  true  turn.  The 
court  has  in  all  afes  been  allowed  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  good  breeding ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
juster  observation  in  Monsieur  Rochefoucault, 
than  that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  wholly 
to  business  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  courtier  at 
court,  but  will  immediately  catch  it  in  the  camp." 
The  reason  of  this  most  certainly  is,  that  the  veiy 
essence  of  g^d-breedinff  and  politeness  consists 
in  several  niceties,  whid  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short  of  the 
original  he  would  copy  after;  but  when  he  sees  the 
same  things  charged  and  aggravated  to  a  fault,  he 
no  sooner  endeavors  to  come  up  to  the  pattern 
which  is  set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops 
somewhat  short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests  where 
in  reality  he  ou^ht.  I  was,  two  or  three  days  ago. 
mightily  pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  humor- 
ous gentleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
in  other  respects  every  way  an  accomplished  per- 
son, that  he  wanted  nothing  bu^  a  dasn  of  the  cox- 
comb in  him,  by  which  he  understood  a  little  of 
that  alertness  and  unconcern  in  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  is  usually  so  visible  among 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  which  a  campaign  or 
two  would  infallibly  have  given  him. 

"  You  will  easily  guess.  Sir,  by  this  my  pane- 
gyric upon  a  military  education.  Uiat  I  am  myself 
a  soldier;  and  indeed  I  am  so.  I  remember,  with- 
in three  years  after  I  had  been  in  the  anny.  I  was 
ordered  into  the  country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very 
particular  success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and 
was  over  and  above  assured,  at  my  eoing  away, 
that  I  might  have  taken  a  youne  lady,  who  was 
the  most  considerable  fortune  in  tne  country,  along 
with  me.  I  preferred  the  pursuit  of  fame  at  thM 
time  to  idl  otner  considerations;  and  though  I  was 
not  absolutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  resolved  at 
least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the  good  of  Europe. 
I  have  at  present  as  much  as  I  desire  of  this  sort 
of  honor;  and  if  you  could  recommend  me  efifecta- 
ally.  should  be  well  enough  contented  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty  estate  in  the 
country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be  following 
the  example  of  Lucius  Oincinnatus,  the  old  Ro- 
man dictator,  who  at  the  end  of  a  war.  left  the 
camp  to  follow  the  plow.  I  am.  Sir.  with  all 
imaginable  respect. 

*'  Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant. 

"WiLLWAaunr." 

"Mr.  SpEOTAToa. 

"  T  am  a  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  present  with 
a  friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all  the 
fox-hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She  de- 
clares she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been 
asked  by  the  man  she  could  like.  She  usually 
admits  her  humble  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two; 
but  after  she  has  once  given  them  denial,  will 
never  see  them  more.  I  am  assured  by  a  female 
relation  that  I  shall  have  fair  play  at  her ;  but  as 
my  whole  success  depends  on  my  first  approaches, 
I  desire  your  advice,  whether  I  had  best  storm, 
or  proceed  by  way  of  sap. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

"P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
already  carried  one  of  her  outworks,  that  is.  se- 
cured lier  maid." 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 

"  I  have  assisted  in  several  sieges  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  being  still  willing  to  employ  mj 
talents  as  a  soldier  and  engineer,  lay  down  this 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an 
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while  he  was  speaking :  "  This  fellow/'  s^s  he, 
*'  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  uf  politics.  Do  you 
nee  how  he  abu^tes  four  great  men  ^erc  V*  I  fixed 
iny  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  aaked 
kim  if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  by 
Asterisks.  "  Asterisks/'  says  he,  "  do  you  call 
them?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — ^he  mieht  as 
well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  but 
mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines.  Ch-rch  and 
p-dd-ng  in  the  same  sentence  I  Our  cler^  are 
Tery  much  beholden  to  him!"  Upon  this  the 
third  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and,  as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him 
not  to  be  too  severe  UDon  the  Spectator  neither  ; 
for,"  says  he,  "  you  nnd  he  is  very  cautious  of 


gives  a  plain  inuendo  that  our  posterity  will  be  in 
a  Bweet  p-ckle.    What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his 

Eickle?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  IcngUi,  if 
B  means  honestly  ?'* — •*  I  have  read  over  the 
whole  sentence,"  says  I  ;  "  but  1  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous part,  and  as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can 
Sold,  but  who/'  says  I,  "is  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s  ?" 
"  Ay,  answer  that  if  you  can.  Sir,"  says  the  furious 
statesman  to  the  poor  wliig  that  sat  over  a^nst 
him.  But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  '*  I 
do  assure  you,"  says  he,  "  were  I  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s, 
I  would  sue  him  for  tcandalutn  ma^natum.  What 
ia  the  world  come  to?  Must  everybody  be  al- 
lowed to" ?    He  had  by  this  time  filled  a  new 

pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected 
the^  last  wonl  of  nis  sentence,  put  us  off  wiUi  a 
whiff  o{  tobacco ;  which  he  redoubled  with  so 
mach  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifled 
the  whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned 
fhat  I  thought  the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in 
writing  so  many  letters  of  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s'  name; 
•*  but,  however/'  says  I,  "ne  has  made  a  little 
amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves 
blank  space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  di- 
rect us.  I  mean/'  says  I,  *•  after  those  words,  *  the 
fleet  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  /  after  which 
ensues  a  chasm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  modest 
enough." — "Sir,"  says  my  antagonist,  "you  may 
easily  know  his  meaning  by  his  gapins^ :  I  sup- 

eose  he  designs  liis  chasm,  as  you  call  it,  for  a 
ole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  Ixilicve  it  will  hardly 
serve  his  turn.  Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great 
oflicers  of  state,  the  B— y 's  and  T — t's  treated  after 
00  scurrilous  a  manner  V" — "  1  can't  for  my  life," 
says  I,  "imagine  who  they  are  the  Spectator 
means." — "No.'*'  says  he  :  "Your  humble  servant. 
Sir!"  Upon  which'hc  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled 
upon  the  old  lethargic  gnntleman  on  his  left  hand, 
who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig 
however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  good- will  to- 
ward me,  and,  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very  ^ner- 
ouflly  offered  me  the  use  of  nis  box;  but  I  de- 
clined it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet 
a  friend  about  that  time  in  anotlier  quarter  of  the 
city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  for- 
bear reflecting  with  myself  upon  that  gross  tribe 
of  fools  who  may  be  termed  the  over-wise,  and 
upon  the  difficulty  of  writing;  anything  in  this 
censorious  age  which  a  weak  iiead  may  not  con- 
strue into  private  satire  and  personal  renection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  inuendo 
smells  treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent 
words  that  can  be  put  together,  and  never  sees  a 
rice  or  folly  stigmatized  but  finds  out  one  or  other 
of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.    1 1 


remember  an  empty  pra^atical  fellow  in  the 
country,  who,  upon  reading  over  "The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin 
which  is  mentioned  oy  that  excellent  author ;  so 
that  he  had  converted  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor,  ana  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  parish.  This  book, 
with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes,  fell  acci- 
dentally into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
it  before ;  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  report 
that  somebody  had  written  a  book  against  the 
'squire  and  the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of 
the  place,  having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with 
some  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of  his 
tithes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  heintt  the 
author,  until  the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by 
showing  them  that  the  satirical  passages  might  be 
appliecf  to  several  others  of  two  or  three  neighbor- 
ing villa^,  and  that  the  book  was  written  against 
all  the  sinners  in  England. 
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Reges  dlcontar  multis  urgere  ealallis, 

Kt  torquera  mero,  qoem  penpexiaie  laborent, 

An  dt  amkitia  dignua. Horn.  An  Poet  wr.  481 

Wine  were  th«  kings  who  nerer  chose  »  Mend 

TUl  with  fuU  cnps  they  had  nnmaslc'd  his  soul, 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. — Rosoommqs. 

No  vices  are  so  incarable  as  those  which  men 
are  apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how 
drunkenness  should  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of 
this  number.  Anacharsis,  being  invited  to  a 
match  of  drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prise 
very  humorously,  because  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  **  for,"  says  he, 
*'  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at  the  goal 
first  is  entitled  to  the  reward ;"  on  the  contrary,  in 
this  thirsty  generation,  the  honor  falls  upon  him 
who  carries  off  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and 
knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  was  the 
other  dav  with  honest  Will  Funnel,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
passed  through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  which,  according  to  his  computation,  amount- 
ed to  twenty -three  ho§p&heads  of  October,  four  tons 
of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen 
barrels  of  cider,  and  three  glasses  of  champagne: 
beside  which  he  had  assisted  at  four  hundred 
bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and 
whets  witnout  number.  I  question  not  but  ever^ 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambi- 
tious young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular 
as  Will  Funnel,  and  can  boast  of  as  glorious  ex- 
ploits. 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is 
a  general  decay  of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  This  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  tlie  growth  of 
vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  their  own  sub- 
stance many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again 
to  their  former  nature;  but  with  submission,  they 
ought  to  throw  into  their  own  account  those  innu- 
merable rational  beinss  which  fetch  their  nourish- 
ment chiefly  out  of  liquids;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
shfune 

But,  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may 
think  of  themselves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater 
monster  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  wnong  all  the 
creatures  which.  God  has  made;  as  indeed  there  is 
no  character  wKvch  appears  more  deRincablc  and 
defonued.  in    tlic  eyes  oC  a\\  reasonable  persons, 
Oian  that  of  »  <i^iitf^-   T^onoaus,  one  ot  out  own 
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conntrvinon,  vho  van  addicted  to  this  vice,  having  '  upon  a  pan  or  a  quibble?  You  may  often  Me  i 
ftct  \ip*fi»r  a  shan*  in  the  Kiiinan  cm piro,  and  being  aitiHt  in  the  streets  gain  a  circle  of  admiren  \ 
di'f<'atiMl  ill  a  trnat  hat;l<'.  han^tHi  lnniself.  When  carrying  a  lone  pole  upon  his  chin  or  forehead  i 
h«'  wa-i  'Mfii  )iv  the*  army  in  tliis  niflancholy  situ-  a  perpendicular  posture.  Ambition  has  Xxa^ 
atiiiii.  imtwitfi'^landiiiijhe  had  Viohared  himself  some  to  write  witti  their  feet,  and  others  toni 
Tcrv  )>rnv4'ly.  the  cutiim«>t>  jest  was.  that  the  thing  upon  their  hando.  Some  tumble  into  fame,oilic 
th«'y  saw  haiiL'ini;  u]ion  the  tri'O  U'fore  them  was  CTOW  immortal  by  throwing  thcmselTes  thruuglL 
not' a  man,  Imt  a  Uiitli».  .  noop. 

Thi^  viot.  lias  very  fatal  cffirct*  on  the  mind,  the  '        ctttm  dr  genera  hoe  (adeo  rant  moJtaX  loqaraa 

body,  and  fortune,  t if  Xhv  iHTs«m  who  is  devoted  Ivlmwarv  va]ent  Fabium. Uob.  1  Sal  L  i;;. 

to  it.  ,         Whh  tbouMncLi  more  of  thi«  Amfaitiouji  ncc 

■:  III  P'u'anl  to  the  mind,  it  first  «»f  all  discovers  WooU  lin?  er'n  FaMiuito  relate  each  e»iicj—n«mjrBC». 

*!  evirv  llaw  in  it.     Th«-  miUt  man.  bv  the  strenirth  '  . 

^  of  n'a-.n.  niav  k- .  n  r.nd.r  and  mi>k1uo  evt-n*  vice       ^  *™  *<»  >»l*o  tn»»  t™"  o'  thought  by  an  I 

L  «.r  follv  [:  M\\\ch  hv  i,  most  inclihod;   but"  wine   venture  I  lalelv  met  with. 


man  into  an  idint.  and  ihr  chol.ric  into  an  as*as-  "l»«"  dcsirintj  him  to  give  us  a  sample  of  h:sa! 

sin.     Ji  ^rivts  l.iitiin.ss  t.i  n^oninunt,  it  makes  "IX"' which  he  called  for  a  case- km  fe.  and  iipplvu 

vanilvin-iii.portuMe.amidisplavst.vvrv  little  spot  the  nlire  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into 

of  xhv  sumI  in  ii*  utmost  dtfiiruiliv.       '  musical  instniineiit,  and  entertained  me  wi:h  ! 

Nor  duis  rliis  vior  .mlv  Utrav  iV  hidden  fanlH  Italian  50I0.     Upon  laying  down  the  knife,  he  t-K 

of  a  man.  :ii.,l  ^how  :lirm'  in  theniost  ^nlious  colors,  '"^  P^**"  «f  f  l<?an  tobacco- pi  jvs;  and  after  having  si 

but  often  ororiM..iis  faults  f.  which  lie  is  not  iiatu-  |he  bmall  end  of  them  over  the  table  in  a  most  n 

rallv  subject.    Th.-n'  is  mon-  .if  turn  than  of  truth  Jv<l"»"«  [""•  '^^  Jt-tched  a  tunc  out  of  them,  whu 

in  a  savin::  tif  Sei.eia.  that  dninkenni-ss  d.ies  not  »;»«  to  them  at  the  Ramc  time  in  concert.    In  shoi 

pniduce  hut  dlMTover  fault-.     Cmnion  experience  J"*-   tobacco-pipes  became  musical  pipes  m  tl 

UNiches  us  the  coiitrarv.     Wine  throw^  a  man  out  "»"J*  "f  «"»"  virtuoso   who   confessed  to  me,  i 

of  hiniM-lf.  and  infuses  rjuaiitiits  into  the  mind  fe^""<»u»ly,  he  had  broken  such  quantities  of  ihei 

which  slie  irt  a  siraii-er  to  in  her  solx-r  moments,  ^hat  he  had  almost  broke  himwilf  beforv  he  lu 

The  iK-rsnii  v«iu  converM.  with  after  the  third  Ixit-  "  i^rought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable  p« 

tie,  is  hot  th'.-  same  man  wlio  at  first  sat  down  at  '^irVV"'  ,  ^  ^.}  told  him  I  would  bring  a  compai 


ai  IS  «ininic.  inpires  the  jiij-^i-nl.  j......  ....«   ..    .....  ..^   ...<»,.^..    .^.^.^^  •••.^   ^.i^i*. 

TIiu-  .l.u  s  d:-uHkinnev.  ael  in  direct  contradlo-    V*'^^"^  T^'*;  ?"''  ^V^^'  •  "*^  smiled  at  my  s,mp 
tion  to  re:iM,i,.  whi.-e  business  it   is  to  clear  the    c»ty,  and  tohj  me  that  it  was  his  desijrn  to  unve 


ind  ..f  ev.rv  viee  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  »  tune  upon  it      As  I  whs  surprised  at  suchapr 

guard  it  airailot  all  the  a|.nr..;u*h.s  of  anvlhal  en-  '"'■^^•'  *"'  y^^  ^f  «"/»»;»  frjing-pan.  and  «ra:in? 

deavnr>  tu'make  iw  entrance.     Ibit  U'-^ide  these  ill  "1»""  "le  J>..aid,  whistlwl  to  it  lu  suchamol.Ju 

cflFt-cts  which  thi-  vice  pmcluce^  in  tlie  ne^^.)n  who  ">fi""^r.  that   vou   could   scarcely  di>tiniruish 

is  aotualiv  uiuhr  iw  dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  7^'»  a  bassv,ol      He  then  took  his  w.it  withus 

influence'un  the  mind  even  in  its  soU;r  moments,  the  table,  and   hearing  my  friend   thai  was  yi 

as  it  ins,M,>iblv  weakens  tin'  un^iersiandin*.  im-  nio  hum  over  a  tune  to  himwlf.  he  told  me  if  1 
pair>  ih.-  memorv.an.l  makes  tho^e  faults  habitual  '  ^'.^V'^  ^^'i"^'  out.  he  would  accomnnny  his  voi 

which  an-  i)rodu;T<l  bv  fre.iuent  excesses.  ^;'"'  ^  tobacco-pipo      As  my  friend  has  an  aj^rce 

1   should   now  nroord  to  show  the  ill  effects  hlc  ba>=s,  he  chos«.  rather  to  sin- to  the  fryinir-pa 

which  this  vie.,  ha-  on  the  bodie:.  and  fortunes  of  '"'?.  '»'1^'^**»  U'twiHii  them  they  made  a  mo>!  extr 


-.rn:  bMi  ih.'-;  I  ..hall  re.<erve  for  the  subk-ct  of  <>r'li"-yy  concert.  Finding  our  landb.rd  s..  ^w 
some  future  i)ai»er.  ^  prohcient  in  kitchen  music.  I   askvd  him  if  1 

wits  master  of  the  t«»ng.s  and  key.  Iiotoldni<'th 
he  had  laid  it  down  some  years  since  as  a  li;: 

unCa^^hionable:    but  that,  if  I   pleased,  hf  wouj 

X.).  .=>7«).]     WKDNKSDAV.  JULY  21,  1714.         ^Wi'  mo  a  le*;«^on  upon  the  irrid iron.     He  then  ii 

formed  me.  tliat  lie  had  added  two  bars  to  the  sirii 

NiuT'iu..  .-aii.it-n-.-  ii.-R.  .\m  iN.i-t,  ror.  Z22.        1  jr,„i^  ;„  „r,i,.r  to  give  it  a  gR'atcr  compass  of  sou& 

Cliimin.LMritti?.— li...-j4-.MM.i\.  ;  ami  I  perceived  he  was  as  well  pIoase<]  with  tl 

Thebk  is  scarcelv  a  man  livin*,'  wlio  is  not  ac-    invention,  as  Sappho  could  have  W-n  uponaddii 

tuated  by  amliition.     When  this  principle  meets    ^^o  strings  to  the  lute.     To  l)o  short.  I  found  th 

with  an 'honest  mind  and  ^Teat  abilities,  it  d«>es  .*»»''  ^^li"^*!^'  kitchen  was  fumisbtHl  with  music-d  i: 

infinite  service  to  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  when    f^truiiHMits  ami  could  not  but  hmk  u|K)Uthis  arti 

a  "     " •--       -  «   - 

oui 

pel _.,  _  _     _ 

here  c«mfine  myself  to  that  petty  kind  of  ambi-  1  toasted  our  mistresses  to  the  nightinarale.  wk 
tion.  l)y  which  somi.'  men  gn)W  eminent  for  odd.  - 


ifinito  service  to  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  when  f^lniiiHMits;  an<l  couhl  not  ruit  itHik  u|K)Uthisaru 

man  onlv  thinks  of  distinguishing  himself  with-  "^  «  *^»'"1  *'f  burlesque  musician. 

lit  iK'iui,' thus  cpialified  for  it,  he  U-comes  a  verv  ^^^  afterward,  of  his  own   accord,  fell  into  tl 

ernicious  or  a  very  ridicuhms  creature.     1  shall  i"iitatii»n  of  severnl  singing-birds.     My  friend  ai 


accomjdishmcnts  an^l  trivial  performances.     How  |     ♦Thin  man'^  name  wa«  Dalntry.     Ue  wu  in  xhftnin 
many  arc  there  whoao  whole  reputaliou  depends  itwud*  and  ooouxionly  known  by  thsnaine  of  GapUinMoiq 
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sU  of  a  sudden  we  were  sarprised  with  the  music 
of  the  thrash.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  sky- lark, 
mountiDff  up  by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  ana  after- 
ward falOng  to  the  ground  with  a  rerj  easy  and 
Tegular  descent.  He  then  contracted  his  whistle 
to  the  yoice  of  seyeral  birds  of  the  smallest  size. 
As.he  is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk  and  higher  stature 
Uuin  ordinary,  you  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when 
you  looked  upon  him,  and  a  tom-tit  when  you  shut 
your  eyes.  I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader 
that  this  accomplished  person  was  formerly  the 
master  of  a  toy-shop  near  Temple-bar;  and  that 
the  famous  Charles  Mathers  was  bred  up  under 
lum.  I  am  told  that  the  misfortunes  whicn  he  has 
met  with  in  the  world  are  chiefly  owing  to  his 
great  application  to  his  music;  anci  therefore  can- 
not but  recommend  him  to  my  readers  as  one  who 
deaenree  their  fayor,  and  may  afford  them  ercat 
diyersion  oyer  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at 
the  Queen's  Arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little  piazza 
in  Ooyent-garden. 


Ko.  571.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  23, 1714. 

— — Oadom  qukl  qnarimiu  ultra  ? — Luc. 
What  seek  we  beyond  hearen? 

Am  the  work  I  haye  engaged  in  will  not  only 
consist  of  papers  of  humor  and  learning,  but  of 
aereral  essays  moral  and  diyine,  I  shall  publish 
the  following  one  which  is  founded  on  a  former 
Spectator,  and  sent  me  by  a  particular  friend, 
not  questioning  but  it  will  please  such  of  my 
readers  as  think  it  no  disparagement  to  their  un- 
derstandings to  giye  way  sometimes  to  a  serious 
thought 


tt 


Qat, 


"In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  ninth  instant,  you 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Gk>d- 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that,  as  he  is 
present  to  eyerything,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive 
to  eyer3rthing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts 
of  its  existence;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  om- 
niscience and  omnipresence  arc  co-existent,  and 
run  together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space. 
This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with  many 
incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality; 
but.  as  this  subject  has  been  handled  by  several 
excellent  writers,  I  shall  consider  it  in  a  light 
wherein  I  have  not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

'*  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present  with  his 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraor- 
dinary benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pres- 
ence! 

•*  Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of 
an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effects 
from  this  his  presence,  but  such  as  proceed  from 
divine  wrath  and  indignation  I 

"Thirdly.  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that 
intellectual  being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's 

!)re8ence,  from  the  secret  effucts  of  his  mercy  and 
ovinjB^-kindness! 

"First,  How  dittconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  iH  thus  present  with  his 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraordi- 
nary benefit  or  advantxigc  from  this  his  presence ! 
£yery  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Al- 
mighty Being  which  passes  tliroush  it.  The  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move 
and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
within  them.  All  the  dead  part8  of  nature  are 
invigorated  by  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and 
made  capable  of  exerting,  their  renpective  qualities. 
The  several  instincts,  in  the  brute  creation,  do 


likewise  operate  and  work  toward  the  several  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them  by  the  divine  energy. 
Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  inattentive  to  iiis  presence,  receives 
none  of  those  advantages  from  it,  which  are  per- 
fective of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  well- 
being.  The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and 
everywhere  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
It  is  the  same  thin?  to  a  man  without  religion,  as 
if  there  were  no  w}d  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  for  an  Infinite  Being  to  remove  himself 
from  any  of  his  creatures;  but  though  he  cannot 
withdraw  his  essence  from  us,  which  would  argue 
an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us 
all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.  His  presence 
may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support  us  in  our  ex- 
istence; but  he  may  leave  this  our  existence  to 
itself,  with  reeard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For 
in  this  sense  ne  may  cast  us  away  from  his  pres- 
ence, and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us.  This  sin- 
gle consideration  one  would  think  sufficient  to 
make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of 
joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  ne  poured  in  upon  us;  especially  when 
we  consider,  secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of 
an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effects 
from  his  Maker's  presence,  but  such  as  proceed 
from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

"  We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great  Author 
of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  any  of  his  creatures.  Those  who  will  not 
feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel 
him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dregful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of 
the  beinfi^  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from 
him!  He  is  as  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in 
heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  behold 
him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  the  flames 
to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects 
of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

"  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of 
an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this  life  lies  under  the 
displeasure  of  Him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able 
to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  ed^e  to  every  one 
of  its  slightest  calamities.  Who  then  can  bear  the 
thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  liis  presence,  that 
is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of 
Job,  when  for  the  trial  of  his  patience  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition ! 
'Why  haHt  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so 
that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself?'  But  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual 
being,  wno  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence 
from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  I 

"The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face, 
that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  presence  as  we  are 
of  the  presence  of  any  person  wnom  we  look  upon 
with  our  eyes.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another  as 
our  senses  do  material  opjects;  and  there  is  no 
question  but  our  souls,  when  they  are  disembod- 
ied, or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this  fac- 
ulty, in  whatever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be 
always  sensible  of  tlie  Divine  pn'Seuce.  We,  who 
have  this  vail  of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the 
world  of  spirits,  must  \ye  content  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  U8,  by  the  efftH^ts 
which  he  produces  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are 
too  grc^s  to  comprehend  him;  we  mav,  however, 
taste  and  see  how  gracious  he  is,  by  hiH  influence 
npon  our  minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which 
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tacked  by  the  eDemy  sideways,  here  was 
ble  piece  of  defensive  armor  to  cure  the 
should  a  distemper  beat  up  your  head- 
here  you  might  purchase  an  impenetrable 
r,  in  the  language  of  the  artist,  a  cephalic 
if  your  main  body  be  assaulted,  here  are 
inas  of  armor  in  cases  of  various  onsets. 

0  congratulate  the  present  age  upon  the 
s  men  might  reasonably  hope  for  in  life, 
ith  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated,  and 
n  itself  would  be  of  so  short  a  duration, 
)uldju8t  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of 

While  I  was  in  these  thoughts,  I  un- 
;alled  to  mind  a  story  of  an  ingenious 
n  of  the  last  age,  who  lying  violently  af- 
ith  the  gout,  a  person  came  and  OTOred 
ces  to  cure  him  by  a  method  which  he 
bim  was  infallible;  the  servant  who  re- 
e  message  carried  it  up  to  his  master,  who 
'  whether  the  person  came  on  foot  or  in  a 
.nd  being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot; 
B  he,  'send  the  knave  about  his  business; 
method  as  infallible  as  he  pretends,  he 
ng  before  now  have  been  in  his  coach  and 
like  manner,  I  concluded  that  had  all 
ertisers  arrived  to  that  skill  they  pretend 
rould  have  had  no  need  for  so  many  years 
ely  to  publish  to  the  world  the  place  of 
de  and  the  virtues  of  their  medicines, 
hese  gentlemen  indeed  pretends  to  an 
cure  lor  leanness;  what  effects  it  may 
n  those  who  have  tried  it,  I  cannot  teli; 
credibly  informed  that  the  call  for  it  has 
reat,  that  it  has  effectually  cured  the  doc- 
If  of  the  distemper.  Could  each  of  them 
\o  good  an  instance  of  the  success  of  his 
9,  they  mi^ht  soon  persuade  the  world 
pinion  of  tnem. 

«rve  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  in  one 
n,  viz:  that  'with  Otod*8  blessing'  they 
3uch  and  such  cures;  this  expression  is 
very  proper  and  emphatical,  for  that  is 
lave  for  it.  And  if  ever  a  cure  is  per- 
n  a  patient  where  they  are  concerned, 
claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Yirnl's 
the  curing  of  iEneas;  he  tried  his  skill, 
assiduous  about  the  wound;  and  indeed 
>nly  visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero; 
oet  assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assist- 
i  deity  that  speeded  the  operation.  An 
reader  may  see  the  whole  story  in  Mr. 
translation: 

»n  hlfl  lance  the  perndTe  hero  stood, 
and  Mw,  unmoT'd,  the  mourning  crowd. 
phji>ician  tucks  his  robes  around, 
hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 
B  touches  he  perfbrms  his  {Mtft, 
nd  that,  soliciting  the  dart,  I 

!ies  all  his  heaTenlj  art. 
g  slmpled,  known  of  sor'reign  use^ 
out,  and  pours  their  noble  jutee : 
Infns'd  to  lenify  the  pain, 
th  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  rain. 
»  patron  of  his  art  he  praj*d; 
of  his  art  refused  liis  aid. 
the  goddess  mother,  moT*d  with  griel^ 

1  with  pity,  hastens  her  relief, 
f  healing  dittany  she  brought, 

be  Cretan  fields  with  care  she  souf^t : 
le  stem,  which  woolly  leares  surround; 
with  flowers,  the  flowers  with  purple  orown'd; 
D  to  wounded  goats :  a  sure  reuef 
e  pointed  steol  and  ease  the  grief 
I  brings,  in  clouds  inroWed ;  and  brewi 
ed  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews, 
3  panacea :  unseen  she  stands, 
the  mixture  with  her  IVMiT'nly  haadf ; 
it  in  a  bowl  already  crown'd 
of  med'cinal  herbs,  prepared  to  bathe  ths  wound, 
unknowing  of  superior  art, 
I  the  cure,  with  this  finnmte  the  part, 
toment  ceas'd  the  raging  smart, 
the  blood,  and  In  the  bottom  itsods 


The  steel,  bat  sosreely  tondiM  wUh  tendtr  handsi 
Mores  np  and  Ibllows  of  Its  own  aeoord; 
And  health  and  vigor  an  at  ones  restored, 
lapis  first  peroeiT'd  the  elotlng  wound! 
And  first  the  Ibotsteps  of  a  god  he  tnmd : 
"Armstavms!"  he  cries:  ** tlie  swonl  and  shlald  prspsn, 
And  send  tba  willing  ehief;  zenew'd,  to  war. 
This  Is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mina, 
Nor  art's  afliet,  hot  done  bj  hands  diTfakS." 

Tii0.  JbL  lib.  ztt.  Wl,  etc 
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Chastised,  the  aoensatSon  they  ntort 

Mt  paper  on  the  club  of  widows  has  brought 
me>  in  several  letters  and  among  the  reat,  a  long 
one  from  Mrs.  President,  as  follows  : — 

"Smart  Sim, 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  very  merry,  as  you  ima- 
gine, with  us  widows :  and  you  seem  to  ground 
your  satire  on  our  receiving  consolation  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we 
are  pleased  to  admit  for  companions ;  but  'you 
never  reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,  and 
how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was  capable 
of  occasioning.  For  my  own  part,  Mrs.  President, 
as  you  call  roe,  my  first  husband  I  was  married  to 
at  fourteen  by  my  uncle  and  guardian  (as  I  after- 
ward discovered)  by  way  of  sale,  for  the  third 
part  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upon  me 
as  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  up  after  his  own 
fancy;  if  he  kissed  my  chambermaid  before  my 
face,  I  was  supposed  so  ignorant  how  could  I 
think  there  was  any  hurt  in  it  ?  When  he  came 
home  roaring  drunk  at  five  in  the  morning,  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  men  that  live  in  the  world.  I 
was  not  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor  thing, 
how  could  I  manage  it  ?  He  took  a  handsome 
cousin  of  his  into  the  house  (as  he  said)  to  be  my 
housekeeper,  and  to  govern  my  servants;  for  how 
should  I  Know  how  to  rule  a  family  ?  While  she 
had  what  money  she  pleased,  whicn  was  but  rea- 
sonable fbr  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  ^ood,  I 
was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike  familiarity 
and  kindness  between  near  relations.  I  was  too 
great  a  coward  to  contend,  but  not  so  ignorant  a 
child  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.  I  resented  this 
contempt  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor,  pas- 
sive, blinded  wives  do,  until  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  possession 
of  my  own  lana,  and  a  large  jointure.  My  youth 
and  money  brought  me  many  lovers,  and  several 
endeavoroa  to  establish  an  interest  in  my  heart, 
while  my  husband  was  in  his  last  sickness  :  the 
Honorable  Edward  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first 
who  addressed  me,  advised  to  it  by  a  cousin  of 
his  that  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  knew  to  a 
penny  what  I  was  worth.  Mr.  Waitfort  is  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  everybody  would  like  him  as 
well  a<i  he  does  himself,  if  they  did  not  plainly  st  r 
that  his  esteem  and  love  is  all  taken  up.  and  )>v 
such  an  object  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  better 
of ;  I  mean  himself.  He  made  no  doubt  of  marry- 
ing me  within  four  or  five  months,  and  began  to 
proceed  with  such  an  assured  easy  air,  that  piqued 
nnr  pride  not  to  banish  him;  quite  contrary,  out 
of*^  pure  malice,  I  heard  his  first  declaration  with 
so  much  innocent  surprise,  and  blushed  so  pret- 
tily, I  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and  he 
thought  me  the  best-natured,  silly,  poor  thing  on 
earth.  When  a  man  has  such  a  notion  of  a  wo- 
man, he  loves  her  better  than  he  thinks  he  does. 
I  was  oveijoyed  to  be  thus  revenged  on  him  for 
designing  on  my  fortune;  and  finding  it  was  in 
my  power  to  make  his  heart  ache,  I  resolved  to 
complete  my  conquest,  and  entertained  several 
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otii -r  pretenders.    The*  firat  impression  of  my  uu- ;  hearkening  to  his  imaginary  ails :  it  was  impc 

iU">i:;riini^  iiimiccnce  was  ho  strong  in  his  head,  he  I  ble  to  tell  what  would  please  him;  what  he  li 

nririb'itpil  all  mv  followers  to  the  inevitable  force  |  when  the  Fun  .shined  made  him  sick  when  it  nil 

iif  Miv  c)i:iriii«:  ami.  fnim  scvural  blushes  and  side    he  had  no  di<«tomper,  but  lived  in  constant  fei 

•:i:iiici'<,  oitiicliiili-d  himself  the  favorite;  and  wht^n    them  all;  my  gt)od  ffcniiis  dictated  to  me  to  b 

1  iiMti  hiiM  like  a  dDi^fur  mv  diversion,  he  thought  '  him  acquainted  witli  Dr.  Gruel :  from  thai  da 

i*   w.Ls  all   prudtMicf  and  fear ;    and  pitied    the  '  was  alwayn  contented,  because  he  had  namei 

\  iitli'iici- 1  did  niy  «Avn  inclinations  to  coniplv  with    all  his  cuniplaints;  the  good  doctor  furnished 

^  inv  friendx,  wImmi  I  niarri»'d  Sir  Xichola*>  FVibbli*    with  n-asouM  for  all  his  pains,  and  prescript 

r,  <f  -ixTv  ye:ir*i  of  ajjf.      Von  know.  Sir,  the  case    for  oveir  fancy  that  troubled  him;  in  hotwei 

(if  Mr/  >ii'dlar.     1  ho|H'  you  wi»uld  nut  Iiave  had  '  he  livea  upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to  prcvei 

'J  I.I.    ory  out  niv  I'ves  for  ^«Mch  a  husband.     I  shed    vc-rs;  when  it  grew  cloudy  he   generally  a^ 

U  .v-i  r-iioiii^h  Tor  iny  widowhood  a  week  aftiT  my  '  bended  a  consumption;  to  shorten  the  histcH 

t  ni;«rri:i.:«-:  and  when" lie  was  put  in  his  grave,  reck-    this  wretched  part  of  my  life,  he  ruined  a  | 

i  I  r:i:.L:  h«-  hail  l)f<-n  two  yciirs  dead,  anrl  niy-^elf  a    constitution  by  endeavoring  to  mend  it;  and 

*  r!,l.)W  of  tliat  stantlinj.  I  ni:irrii>il   thnv'week**    several   niL*dicines,  which   ended   in  taking 

jLf'nward  .Toliii  Stunly,  EMJ..hi^  tii'xt  heir.     1  had    grand  remedy,  which  cured  both  him  and  a 

iiiil 1  -nine  !h<>ii:r]|T>  of  takini;  Mr.  WaitTort.  but    all  our  unea.(«iness.     After  his  death  I  did  Ed 

I  !'.i!iii'l  h»'  oo'.ild  stay:   and  K'side,  he  thon;:ht  it    p«*ct  to  hear  anymore  of  Mr.  Waiifort,    I  k 
i'Kli'C(.-ii:  to  it^k  ine  to  niarrv  a;:ain  until  niv  year    ne  had  renounced  me  to  all  his  friends,  and  ' 
wa^ou;  ^o.nrixatclv  rci-iilvni^  him  forniy  fourth,    very  witty  upon  my  choice,  which  he  aifecie 
.  I  '*">k  Mr.  Murdy  fiir  the  pres«'iit.     Would   you    talk  of  wflh  great  indifferency.     I  gave  over tli 

r  *  l«i'!ii'vr  ii,  Sir.Mr.'Srurdy  was  just.  five-andlw».'ntv,    ing  of  hini.lx.'ing  told  that  he  was  engaged  w 

al«>t:t  six  feet  hii^h,  anJ  the  stoutest  fox-hunter  in  pretty  woman  and  a  great  fortune;  it  vexed  i 
till'  eount^y^  and  I  iH'lieve  I  wished  ten  thousand  little,  but  not  enough  to  make  me  neglect  ibe 
tinu-s  for  niv  oM  Fribble  again;  he  was  following  vice  of  my  cousin  Wishwell,  that  came  to  see 
hi'«  doj^s  alf  thi'  dav.  and  all  the  night  k(K.'piiig  the  dav  my  lord  went  into  the  countrv  wid)  1 
tlu-iii  ;.p  at  table  witli  him  and  his  companions;  sell;  she  told  me  experimentally,  nothing  pal 
how.'Vi-r,  I  think  myself  obligi'd  to  them  for  lead-  unfaithful  lover  ana  a  dear  husband  so  sood 
in:;  him  a  cha'^e  that  broke  his  neck.  Mr.  Waitfort  of  one's  head  as  a  new  one,  and  at  the  same  I 
b«'j:iii  hi-)  a'IdrcsscK  anew;  and  I  verily  believe  I  '  proposed  to  mc  a  kinsman  of  hers.  'You  un 
l.:.il  niarrii'd  hint  now.  hut  there  was  a  young  offi-  stand  enough  of  the  world,'  said  she.  'to  k 
en*  in  the  •;uards  that  hiid  debauched  two  or  three  '  money  in  the  most  valuable  consideration:  h 
cf  mv  iurouaintance.and  I  could  not  forbear  Wiii^  very  rich,  and  I  am  sure  he  cannot  live  loii<r: 
a  little  vain  of  his  eourihhip.  Mr.  Waitfort  heard  !  has  a  cough  that  must  canr  him  off  soon.'  Iki 
of  ii ,  and  ri'ail  me  such  an  insolent  lecture  upon  afterwara  she  had  given  tne  selfsame  chanctt* 
the  eondnot  <if  Wviinen.  I  marriiHl  the  officer  that  me  to  him;  but,  however,  I  was  so  much  kr 
vtTv  day.  out  of  pure  ii])ite  to  him.  Half  an  hour  ded  by  her,  I  hastened  on  the  match  for  fear 
nfrcr  1  was  married  1  received  iiiH'nitontial  letter  |  should  die  l»efore  the  time  came;  he  had  the  fi 
from  th«'  Honorable  Mr.  Edward  Waitfort,  in  which  fears,  and  was  ro  pressing,  I  married  him  i 
h«'  Ihitl^iI  pardon  for  his  passion,  as  proceeding  fortnight,  resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  foJiiii 
fniiii  the  violence  of  his  love.  1  triumphed  when  [  longer.  During  this  fortnight  Mr.  Waitf.ir  c 
I  ii -111  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  tne  pride  of  .  to  make  me  a  visit:  hetold  me  hehadwaitrdoi: 
my  }nart.  showing  it  to  my  new  spouse;  and  we  sooner,  but  had  that  respect  for  me,  he  woi:Iil 
Will-  viTy  merry  loifi'tluT  upon  it.  Alas !  my  .  interrupt  me  in  the  first  day  of  mv  afflitt'.iT 
miiili  laMt'd  a  >hort  time;  my  3'ouiiij^  husband  was  my  dear  lord:  that  as  soon  as  he  beard  1  ^i 
vtry  much  in  «ii'bt  when  1  married  him.  and  his  lif)erty  to  make  another  clii>ico,  he  had  brokt  o 
tir-t  aeiion  aftorwanl  was  to  mil  uj)  a  gilt  chariot  match  very  advantageous  for  his  fortune.  ju?t  J 
r.ii'l  >ix  ill  Hue  trai>i)iiiL:s  U-fore  and  l>ehind.  I  the  pt»int  of  conclusion,  and  was  forty  times  u 
ha'l  iiiarrietl  so  haMily.  1  hail  not  the  prudence  to  in  love  with  me  than  ever.  I  ne%'er  received  n 
rest.rve  my  estate  in  my  own  hands;  my  ready  pleasure  in  my  life  than  from  this  dcclaratioc: 
inoiii  y  was  lost  in  two  nights  at  the  Groom-por-  '■  1  composed  my  face  to  a  grave  air,  and  safd 
ter-«;'and  my  diamond  neckhice,  which  was  stole  news  of  his  engagement  had  touched  lue  to 
1  dill  not.  know  how.  1  met  in  the  Ktnnn  upon  Jenny  ,  heart,  that  in  a  rash  jealous  fit  1  had  marrie 
Whr.'illo's  nrek.  My  plate  vanished  p'uxe  by  _  nian  I  never  could  have  thought  on,  if  1  had 
pii  e- :  and  I  hat!  lK.en  n.-ducwi  to  <h»wnri^ht  pew-  j  lost  all  hopes  of  him.  Goud-naturc<i  Mr.  Wait 
ti':  \\  my  oHict  r  IkuI  noi  Ujen  delieiou^ly  killed;  had  liked  to  have  <lroppod  down  dead  at  hesu 
i:i  .i  .lii.'l,  ])V  a  fi'll'iw  that  had  cheated  him  of  tliis,  but  went  from  me  with  such  an  airasplaJ 
ii\'  li  iikImmI  |MMinds,  and  afterward,  at  his  own  s!H»w<«d  me  he  had  laid  all  the  blame  upon  himi 
:« •|'.i'-.-i,  f^aii-fud  him  and  me  too, by  running  him  and  hnied  tho>e  friends  that  had  advised  hiu 
ihr.i.^li  thi-  bmly.  Mr.  Waitfort  was  still  in"love.  |  the  fatJil  application;  he  seemed  as  much  to::c 
aiil  itiKl  nu-  Miajrain;  and,  to  prevent  all  fear  of  by  my  misfortune  as  his  own,  for  he  had 
ili  ■>:•:;«.•,  he  de>»irvd  u\v  to  reserve  everything  in  |  the  least  doubt  I  was  still  pa«»ionately  in  ) 
ijiy  own  haii«l<<:  but.  now  my  acquaintance  b«*gan  I  with  him.  The  truth  of  the  story  is," my  i 
to  wi-h  me  jov  of  his  constancy,  my  charms  were  husband  gave  me  reason  to  rep<*nt  Thad  noi  si 
deelininij,  aiuf  1  C(uild  iu>t  resist  the* delight  T  to<»k  j  for  him;  he  had  married  me  for  my  money, 
in  sh«»wiiig  the  young  flirts  about  t<iwn  it  was  yet '  I  soon  found  he  loved  money  to  distraction:'  ll 
in  my  j>o\\er  to  givo  pain  to  a  man  of  sense;  this, !  was  nothing  he  would  not  \\o  to  gt*t  it:  noik 
and  *M)me  private  hopes  he  would  hang  himself,  ho  would  not  suffer  to  preserve  it;  the  snial 
aiitl  what  a  glory  it  would  bi'  ft»r  me,  and  how  I  expense  kept  him  awake  whole  nights;  and  w 
shoiiKl  be  envied,  made  mo  acce]>t  of  being  third  he  paid  a  nill,  it  was  with  as  many  siffhs,  ; 
wiff  to  niy  Lord  Friday.  I  propos<'d.  from  my  after  as  many  delavs,  as  a  man  that  eudure* 
rank  aud  his  e>tatt'.  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of  j)ride;  loss  of  a  limb.  I  Aeard  nothing  but  reprvof? 
bu*  liow  was  I  mistaken  !  he  wjls  in*ithor  extrava- '  cxtravngancv,  whatever  I  did.      I   saw  very* 

{^ani,  nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched.     I  suffered,    that  he  would  have  starved  me,  but  for  losiaf : 
lowever,  more  with  him  than  with  all  my  others.    jointun>s;  and  he  suffered  agonies   belweeiT  ; 
He  nras  splenetic.    1  was  (orccd  to  sit  wliolc  days  i  grief  of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,! 


a." 
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the  fear  that  if  he  had  made  me  fast,  it  might 
prejudice  my  health.  I  did  not  doubt  he  would 
nave  brokcu  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  bn»k  his, 
which  was  allowable  by  the  law  of  self-defcDSc. 
The  way  was  very  easy.  I  resoWud  to  spend  as 
much  mnncy  as  I  could;  and,  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thou- 
sand pound  diamond  necklace :  he  said  nothing, 
but  Went  quietly  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  it  is 
thoufifht,  composed  himself  with  a  dose  of  opium. 
I  behavud  mvself  so  well  upon  the  occasion,  that 
to  this  day  I  believe  he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  Mr. 
Waitfort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this  time, 
and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.  I  am  almost 
out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present  writing,  and  very 
doubtful  whether  I  will  marry  him  or  no.  I  do  not 
think  of  a  seventh  for  the  ridiculous  reason  you 
mentionMbut  out  of  pure  morality  that  I  think  so 
much  constancy  should  bo  rewarded,  though  I 
may  not  do  it  after  idl,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe 
all  the  unreasonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give 
a  pretense  why  I  should  have  been  constant  to  the 
memorjr  of  any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent 
much  time  in  grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignifi- 
cant, noeligent,  extravagant,  splenetic,  or  covetous 
husband; — my  first  insulted  me,  my  second  was 
nothing  to  me,  my  third  disgusted  me,  the  fourth 
would  have  ruined  me,  the  fifth  tormented  me, 
and  the  sixth  would  have  starved  me.  If  the 
other  ladies  you  name  would  thus  give  in  their 
hnsbandA*  pictures  at  length,  you  would  see  thej 
have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to  lose  their 
hours  in  weeping  and  wailing." 


No.  574.]    FRIDAY,  JULY  30,  1714. 

>*on  poisidentem  malto  rocaTerli 
KMrte  beatum.    KecUiu  oocupat 

Nomen  beati,  qui  Deorum 

ManerfbiM  n[4enter  utL 
Ihirmmqne  callet  paupeiiem  patL 

Uom.  4  Od.  ix.  46. 
Believe  not  those  that  landi  poaneae, 
And  shining  heape  of  uaeleH  ore, 
The  only  k>rd«  of  hanplneM; 

But  rather  thorn  that  know 

For  what  kind  fkteA  beetow. 
And  have  the  heart  to  use  the  store, 
That  bare  the  freneroun  skill  to  hear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty.— Creech. 

I  WAS  once  en«iged  in  discourse  with  a  Rosi- 
crucian  about  "the  great  secret."  As  this  kind 
of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who  arc  not  pro- 
fessed cheats)  are  overrun  with  enthusiasm  and 
fl^ilosophy,  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  ruli- 

S'ous  auept  descanting  on  his  pretended  discovery, 
e  talked  of  the  secret  as  of  a  spirit  which  lived 
within  an  emerald,  and  convcrteu  everything  that 
was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  is  capable 
of.  "  It  gives  a  luster,"  says  he,  "  to  the  sun,  and 
water  to  the  diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal, 
mod  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of  ^Id. 
It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light, 
mod  light  into  ^lory."  He  further  added,  "  tliat  a 
single  ray  of  it  dissipates  pain,  and  care,  and 
memncholy,  from  the  person  on  whom  it  falls. 
Xn  short,"  sajs  he, "  its  presence  naturally  changes 
erery  place  into  a  kind  of  heaven."    After  he  had 

r»nc  on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant, 
found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and  moral  ideas 
together  in  tlie  samr  discourse,  and  that  his  great 
■ecret  was  nothing  else  but  content. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  mea- 
mre,  all  those  effects  which  the  alchemist  usually 
— rihea  to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone; 


a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him 
easy  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influ- 
I  ence  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being 
j  to  whom  he  stands  related.  It  extinguishes  all 
,  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude,  toward  that 
.  Beinf  who  nas  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
!  worlu.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and 
,  every  tendency  to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the 
community  wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweet- 
ness to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity 
I  to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be 
j  made  use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a 
I  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
I  more  than  he  wants:  and  secondly,  how  much 
.  more  unhappy  he  might  l)e  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how 
.  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants.    I  am  wondcr- 
!  fully  pleased  with  the  reply  which  Aristippus 
made  to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of 
a  farm:  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  have  three  farms 
i  still,  and  you  have  but  one;  so  that  I  ought  rather 
to  be  afflicted  for  you  than  you  for  me.      On  the 
I  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
j  what  they  have  lost  than  what  they  possess;  and  to 
I  fix  their  eyes  upon  those  who  are  riclier  than  them- 
I  selves,  rather  tnan  on  those  who  are  under  greater 
I  difficulties.     Ail  the  real  pleasures  and  conve- 
I  niences  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass;  but  it  is 
the  humor  of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  for- 
ward and  straining  after  one  who  has  got  the 
start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honor.    For  this  rea- 
son, as  there  are  none  can  bo  properly  called  rich 
who  have  not  more  than  they  want,  there  are  few 
rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wishes 
within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than 
they  know  how  to  enjoy.    Persons  of  a  hijgher 
rani  live  in  a  kind  of  splendid  poverty,  ana  are 
perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavor 
to  outvie  one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances. 
Hen  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,  with  a  great 
deal  of  thirth,  this  silly  game  that  is  rlajing  over 
their  heads,  and,  by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy 
all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  others  are  always 
in  quest  of.     The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently 
exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of  those  evils 
which   generally  undo  a  nation.     Let  a  man's 
estate  l^  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he 
does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally  sets  himself 
to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price. 
Wlien  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  left  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum 
of  moitey  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him 
^  for  hii  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had  alrr^ady 
!  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.    In 
short,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury 
to  povertv;  or,  to  give  the  thought  a  more  agree- 
able   turn,   "Content    \s   natural    wealth,"    says 
Socrates:  to  whicVv  1  8>\al\  add,  "Lux\iry  is  arti- 
ficial poverty  "     1  ^^"-^^  therefore  recummcwd  to 
the  con.sideratiou  oi  vVio&c  w\\o  arc  aUays  aiminK 
afler  sui>orfl„oU»  anA  \maginaTy  enioymnjl^.  and 
will  not  l>o^^?  tlic  VioxiVAe  ol  coulnu:Ung  vWir  dc- 

^Zl'.  «       ^^«^cU^*l\  !fSo  wan  Va^v  so  muclv  care  as 

he  who  «na4;,c>r^^^J\',^.^^  one  ^nW  lo  roft^t 


and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same 
fthingf  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it 
cuDot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  oat  of 


_ ^    ^'ii5 

how  much^^'^t^^  ^ 

those    \ir"h^ 

means    to\^^V^      '^Vtr^'^e^w '^^^'v^T':?.:?:  ^± 


such  as 
fortuQe. 


viVi^^^^^on  liQin 
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■■■>;,•; 

I 


designed  for  two  diflbrent  states  of  \ 
rather  for  two  different  lives.    His  fin 


such  a  comparison  k%  the  iniliappy  t)orson  may 
niakr  K'twci-n  liimwlf  and  othirH,  or  i>ctwecn  the 
iiiisfortuiif  which  he  Kuffers,  and  gruatcr  misfor- !  short  and  transient;  his  second  permai 
tunes  which  might  haw  bofallvn  him.  ]  lasting.    The  Question  we  arc  all  cone 

1  11  ki*  the  story  of  the  honoKt  Dutchman,  who, :  is  this,  in  whicn  of  these  two  lives  it  is  < 
ujHin  bri'aking  h'is  log  hy  a  fall  from  the  main-  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy?  Or, 
mast,  told  the  standers-hy'  i^  ^^  ^  great  mercy ;  words,  whether  we  should  enaoavor  to  i 
that  it  wart  not  hitf  neck.  To  which,  nince  I  am  ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications 
got  into  qutttationit,  give  me  leave  to  add  the  say-  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  i 
ing  uf  an  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  in-  most  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  dur 
vitcd  MHue  of  luA  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  li 
rulHt'd  by  his  wife,  tliat  came  into  the  room  in  a   is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end 

Eassion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  ;  man  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  questio 
I'fon*  them:  "tlvery  one,"  says  he,  "has  his  j  very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  cl 
calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  \  But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it 
gn>atcr  than  thid.**  We  find  an  instance  to  the !  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wroni 
sanit'  piirp<i>k>  in  the  Life  uf  Doctor  Hammond, '  the  question.  We  make  provisions  for 
written  by  ^i^hop  Fell.  Ah  thi8  gr)od  man  was 'as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  en^ 
troiiltli'd  with  a  coni]>Iication  of  diKU*m]K>n(,  wlien  the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  t 
he  had  the  gout  \\\xn\  him  he  used  to  thank  Ood    beginning. 

that  it  was  h(»t  the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the  Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  v 
stone,  that  ho  hail  not  both  these  distempt*rs  on  stranger  to  human  nature,  accidental) 
him  at  the  same  time.  \  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of  i 

1  eaiitiot  conclude  this  essay,  without  ol>ser\-inff  j  itanta,  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be? 
that  there  was  never  anv  system  l>e8ide  that  of  not  he  think  that  we  were  a  species  c 
Cliristianity  which  c«>ulil  effectually  produce  in  '    *         •-      ••— 

the  mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  nithorto  been 
speaking  of.  In  order  to  make  us  content  with 
our  present  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers tell  us  that  our  discontent  only  hurts 
oursehcs,  withotit  U-iing  able  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  our  circumstances;  others,  that  whatever 


made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purp( 
what  we  really  are?  Must  not  he  imaj 
we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  ri 
honors?  Would  not  he  think  that  it 
duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  a 
Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  1 
poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment 


evil  Is'falU  us  is  derive«l  Ko  us  by  fatal  necessity,  joined  to  nursue  our  pleasures  under  pail 
to  which  the  ginls  theniM'lves  are  subject;  while  ■  nation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  tha 
others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  mis«'rable,  I  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  o| 
that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  scheme  of    *—'-  *---'.  »    -- 

Providence  would  be  troubled 


truly,  according  to  such  an  imagination, 
conclude  that  we  are  a  species  of  the  i 
dient  creatures  in  the  universe;  that  wc 
stant  to  our  duty:  and  that  we  keep  a  si 
on  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  hithei 


and  j)i.Tvertcd  were 
he  otherwisi>.  These,  and  the  like  considerations, 
rather  hilence  than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may 
show  him  that  his  discontent  is  unroasonal>le,  but 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  n^licve  it.  Thev  '  But  how  great  would  be  his  astoni.shm 
rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  In  a  word,  he  leanied  that  we  were  beings  not  de 
a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  ihes4»  comforters,  as  exist  in  this  world  above  threescore  and  t 
Augustus  did  to  Ills  friend  who  advised  him  not  and  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  sr 
to  grieve  for  the  death  oi  a  person  whom  he  loved,  short  even  of  that  age?  Uow  would  "he  1 
bt*cause  his  grief  could  n<»t  fetch  him  again:  "  ll  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  li 
is  for  that  very  reason,"  said  the  emperor,  "that  I  this  set  of  creatures,  wlio  lay  out  all 
grieve."  deavors  for  this  life,  which  scarce  dos« 

On  the  contrary,  religion  K^ars  a  m«ire  tender  name  of  existence — when,  I  say,  he  shui 
regard  to  human"  natun».  It  prescribes  to  everj'  that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to 
misi-rjible  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condi- !  nity  in  another  life,  for  which  they 
tion:  nay,  it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his :  preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greatei 
affliction's  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  j  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  per« 
the  removal  of  them;  it  makes  him  easy  here,  j  these  two  different  states  of  beine,  snoul 
because  it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter.  petually  employed  in  providing  for  a  life 

Vl)on  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  great- 1  score  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  r 


■est  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world;  and  if 
in  the  )tn>sent  life  liis  happiness  arises  from  the 
subduing  <»f  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next 
from  the  gratitication  of  them. 


No.  r)75.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1714. 

Ncc  morti  c<>sc  locum 

ViKu.  Uwrg.  It.  223. 
No  roi>m  in  li'ft  for  dcatli. — Dbyuut. 

A  LBwn  yoimg  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go 
by  him  l>Arefoot,  "Father,"  says  he,  "you  are  in 
a  very  miserable  condition  if  there  is  n(»t  another 
world.*' — "  True,  son,"  said  the  hermit,  "  but  what 
is  thy  Condition  if  tliere  is?"*    Man  is  a  creature 

*  Ths  iDnllcsUTe  Ibi  th«  v^XauWaI  mood. 


vision  for  that,  which  after  many  invriadi 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  bc^gmning;  c 
when  we  consider  that  our  endeavors  fo 
ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  honorable,  or 
elsi'  we  place  our  happiness  in,  nnay  aiter 
unsuccessful:  whereas,  if  we  constantlv 
cerely  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  hap] 
otlier  life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavors 
cei>d,  and  that  wc  shall  not  be  disapp 
our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  o 
schoolmen:  Supposing  the  whole  b*>dy  of 
were  a  great  bail  or  mass  of  the  finest  s 
that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sai 
\yQ  annihilated  every  thousand  yeans:  s 
then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  i 
consuming  by  this  slow  method,  until  t 
not  a  gram  of  it  left,  on  condition  vou 
be  miserable  forever  after?    Or,  suppoa 
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jou  might  be  happy  forever  after  on  condition 
that  you  would  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one 
sand  in  a  thousand  years : — which  of  these  two 
eases  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind 
of  eternity,  though  in  reality  Uiey  do  not  bear  so 
creat  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to 
follow  them  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number 
which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
of  those  sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Reason 
therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hesita* 
tion,  whidi  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice. 
Boweyer,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason 
might  in  such  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under 
tbe  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  distance  of 
{hat  second  duration  which  is  to  succeed  it.  The 
mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that  happi- 
ness which  is  at  himd,  considering  that  it  is  so 
Terj  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  lon^. 
Bni  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is 
fhis,  whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the 
apace  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  ouly  a 
day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of 
years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity:  what 
words  are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want 
of  consideration  which  in  such  a  case  makes  a 
wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  sup- 
poaing,  wnat  seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  vir- 
toe  makes  us  miserable  in  this  life :  but  if  we  sup- 
pose, as  it  generally  happens,  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life  than  a  con- 
trary cou{^  of  vice,  how  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  stupidity  or  madness  of  those  persons 
who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice? 

EveiT  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this 
life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of 
a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity. 


Ko.  576.]    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4, 1714. 

Kiior  Id  adTerram :  neo  me,  qui  cfp(e^^  rindt 
Impetof ;  efc  rapido  contrariaa  evehor  orbL 

OnD,  Met.  U.  72. 

I  Bteer  apdiut  their  motioiM,  nor  am  I 

Borne  baek  by  all  the  corrent  of  the  sky. — Adduov. 

I  RucEMBEa  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts, 
and  of  a  sprightlv  turn  in  conversation,  who  had 
only  one  fault,  wnich  was  an  inordinate  desire  of 
appearing  fashionable.  This  ran  him  into  many 
amours,  and  consequently  into  many  distempers. 
He  never  went  to  bed  until  two  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow  ; 
and  was  every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by 
a  constable  to  signalize  his  vivacity.  He  was  ini- 
tiated into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one- 
and-twenty ;  and  so  improved  in  them  his  natural 
ffayety  of  temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
nim  to  his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  windows, 
and  other  the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  gallan- 
try. To  be  short,  after  having  fully  established 
his  reputation  of  being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he 
<lied  of  old  age  at  five-and-twcnty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man 
into  so  many  errors  and  inconveniences  as  the  de- 
aire  of  not  appearing  singular ;  for  which  reason 
It  is  veiT  necessary  to  form  a  ri^ht  idea  of  singu- 
larity,  that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable,  and 


when  it  is  vicious.  In  the  first  place,  every  man 
of  sense  will  a^^ree  with  me,  that  singulari^  is 
laudable  when,  m  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  morality,  and 
honor.  In  these  cases  we  ou^ht  to  consider  that 
it  is  not  custom,  but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  we  should  be  only  so  far  sociable, 
as  we  are  reasonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never- 
theless so  far  not  being  attended  to  :  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  by 
which  wo  ought  to  reeulate  our  behavior.  Singu- 
larity in  concerns  of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves 
the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it.  What  greater 
instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole  life  in 
opposition  to  his  own  sentiments  ?  or  not  dare  to 
be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it 
makes  men  act  contrair  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts 
them  upon  distingulsning  themselves  by  trifles. 
As  for  tne  first  of  these,  who  are  sine^ular  in  any- 
thing that  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonorable, 
I  beneve  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.  I 
shall  therefore  speak  of  those  only  who  are  re- 
markable for  their  singularity  in  things  of  no  im- 
portance ;  as  in  dress,  behavior,  convA'sation,  and 
all  the  little  intercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  custom  ;  and 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  color  of  reason  to 
deviate  from  the  multitude  in  some  particulhrs,  a 
man  ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  inclinations  and 
opinions  to  the  practice  of  the  public.  It  must  l« 
confessed  that  good  sense  often  makes  a  humorist ; 
but  then  it  unqualifies  him  from  being  of  any  mo- 
ment in  the  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to 
persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
foolish  singularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifferent  parts 
of  life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of 
reason  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to 
fashion  or  example.  This  humor  broke  out  at 
first  in  many  little  oddnesses  :  he  had  never  any 
stated  hours  for  his  dinner,  supper,  or  sleep  ;  be- 
cause, said  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  not  set  our  appetites  to  our  meals,  but 
bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  conver- 
sation with  country  gentlemen  he  would  not  make 
use  of  a  phrase  tnat  was  not  strictlv  true  :  he 
never  told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  humble 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well-wisher ;  and 
would  rather  be  thought  a  malcoutcnt  than  drink 
the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  dr]r.  He  would 
thrust  his  head  out  of  his  chamber-window  evei^ 
morning,  and  after  having  j^ped  for  fresh  air 
about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  : 
to  which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Ho- 
mer— the  Greek  tongue,  especially  in  that  author, 
being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  mure  condu- 
cive to  expectoration  than  any  other.  He  had 
many  other  particularities,  for  which  he  gave 
sound  and  philosophical  reasons.  As  this  humor 
still  CTew  upon  him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turban  in- 
stead of  a  periwig;  concluding  very  justly  that  a 
bandage  of  clean  linen  about  nis  head  was  much 
more  wholesome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul 
of  a  whig,  which  is  soiled  by  frequent  perspira- 
tions. Ho  afterward  judiciously  observed,  that 
the  many  ligatures  in  our  English  dress  must  nat- 
urally check  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  for  which 
reason  he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of 
one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of 
the  hussars.  In  short,  by  following  the  pure  die 
tales  of  reason,  he  at  length  departed  so  mucli 
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commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and  patting 
hi.-*  fsisite  into  the  handri  of  proper  guardiaua. 

Thi'  fati;  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of 
arpniiirk  in  Monaiour  Fontonefte'a  "Dialogues  of 
the  l)i«ail."  "The  ambitious  and  the  covetous," 
says  ln»  '*  are  madmen  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  niucli  an  those  who  are  i^hut  up  in  dark  rooms  ; 
but  ihi'V  have  the  good  luck  to  iiave  numbers  on 


-On  a  lioddeB  opm  flj. 


With  irapetDoua  w€oU  and  Ji 
TV  infernal  doon,  and  on  tlMlr 
nunh  thunder,  tie. 


into 


I  in  g^reat  transport  threw  open  the  door 
chambn-,  and  found  tlie  ^^reatest  part  of  the : 
Btaudinff  on  the  outaide  in  a  Tery  grest  cou 


kind,  and  doeii  not  fall  In  with  the  madness  of  a 
mnltituil<'. 

The  siilji-ct  of  this  eRsay  was  occasioned  by  a 
letter  which  I  received  not  long  since,  and  which, 
for  want  of  room  at  present,  I  shall  insert  in  my 
next  paper. 


No.  bl-h]    FRIDAY.  AUGUST  6, 1714. 

Hoc  tolerabilc,  A  non 

Et  furvn-  inriiila* J  IT.  SiU.  rl.  613. 

Thl]«  uiiKlkt  be  Itome  with,  If  you  did  not  rare. 

TiiK  letter  mentioned  in  my  laat  paper  ia  as 
follows :  — 

••  Sir. 

*<  You  have  so  lately  decried  that  custom,  too 
mncli  in  use  among  most  people,  of  making  thcm- 
selvett  the  subjixts  of  their  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, that  I  had  some  difficulty  to  persuade  myself 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  until  I  had  consiuercd 
that  tlioiigh  1  should  speak  in  the  first  person,  yet 
I  could  not  be  justly  cnarged  with  vanity,  since  I 
shall  not  add  my  name :  as  also,  because  what  I 
shall  write  will  not,  to  say  the  best,  redound  to 
my  praiw,  but  is  only  desfgned  to  remove  a  prc- 
jmlicp  conceived  a^inst  mo,  as  I  hope,  with  very 
little  foundation.    My  short  history  is  this  : — 

"  I  have  liv(Kl  for  some  years  last  past  altogether 
in  London,  until  about  a  nionth  ago,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  done  some  small 
sorvice'*  in  town,  inviteti  mo  to  pass  part  of  the 
sunnnrr  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country.  I 
accepted  hi!4  invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty 
welcome.  My  friend,  an  honest  plain  man.  not 
beini;  (jtialifie'd  to  pass  away  his  time  without  the 
ndiefs  4»f  business,  has  grafted  the  fanner  upon 
the  Lr<>iitlcnian.  and  brought  hinist'If  to  submit 
even  t«>  tlir  servile  parts  of  that  employment,  such 
as  insixvtiiig  his  plow  and  the  like.  This  ne- 
cessarily takes  up  some  of  his  hours  every  day  ; 
an<!.  as  I  have  no  relish  for  such  diversl(»ns,  I 
uso«l  a*  tli('si.  times  to  retire  either  to  my  cham>>er 


or  a  sh:u\y  walk  n<'ar  thr  house,  and  entertain  my-    that  1  have  always  been  very  much 

self  with  sjime  ai,m'eable  author.     Xow.  you  must  ♦«  Tour  Adr 


agrfoauie  autnor.  :>iow.  you 
kn«iw.  Mr.  Spectator,  that  when  I  read,  especially 
if  it  1h'  iXM'try.  it  is  verj'  usual  with  me,  when  1 
in*"*'!  Willi  any  pa>sa£reor  expn-ssion  which  strikt?s 
me  mnch,  t<»  pnmouncr'  it  alou«l.  with  that  tone  of 
the  v<»ice  which  I  think  aju'reenble  to  the  senfi- 
nients  then*  expres-ed  ;  and  to  this  I  gentjrally 
add  some  motion  or  action  of  the  IhkIv.^  It  was 
irot  lontr  before  I  was  (»bserved  by  some  of  the 


rcceiTed  an  unlucky  fall  in  this  action,  wl 
was  too  intently  aunreyiog  my  meditations  tl 
the  keyhole.  To  be  short,  after  this  advei 
easily  observed  that  great  part  of  the  famih 
cially  the  women  and  chudren,  looked  n\ 
with"  some  apprehensions  of  fear  ;  and  my 
himself,  though  he  still  continued  his  civil 
me,  did  not  seem  altogether  easy:  I  took 
that  the  butler  was  never  after  this  accid 
dered  to  leave  the  bottle  upon  the  table  aft 
ner.  Add  to  this,  that  I  freqaently  overhe 
servants  mention  me  by  the  name  of  '  Uie 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  tonched.  t 
Londoner,'  and  the  like.  This  made  me  t 
high  time  for  me  to  shift  mj  quarters,  vhi< 
solved  to  do  the  first  handsome  opportnnit; 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  a  joui 
in  the  neighborhood  who  Ibeqaently  visi 
and  who  one  day,  after  harine  heard  aU  1 
things  I  was  able  to  say,  was  pleased  with  i 
ful  smile  to  bid  me  <ffo  to  Bleep.' 

"  The  first  minute  1  got  to  my  lodgings  ii 
I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  your  opinion,  w 
upon  the  evidence  before  you,  I  am  mad  or 
can  bring  certificates  that  I  behaye  myself 
before  company,  and  I  hope  there  is  at  leai 
merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad.  Look  y 
I  am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  little  tou< 
they  phrase  it,  but  should  be  sorry  to  be  i 
than  my  neighbors  ;  therefore,  pray  let  itu 
much  in  my  senses  as  you  can  aflford.  I 
could  bring  yourself  as  an  instance  of  a  m 
has  confeMM  talking  to  himself;  but  yoi 
particular  case,  and  cannot  justify  me.  wl 
not  kept  silence  any  part  of  my  life.  Wl 
should  own  myself  in  loye  ?  You  know 
are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soli  loo 
But  1  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  1 
I  have  long  since  obser>*ed  the  ready  wa 
thought  mad  is  to  contend  that  you  anp 
as  we  generally  conclude  that  man  drur 
takes  pains  to  he  thought  sober.  I  will  tl 
leave  myself  to  your  netermination  ;  but 
more  desirous  to  be  thought  in  my  son.«< 
it  may  be  no  discredit  to  you  when  I  a*si 


"  P.  S.  If  I  must  be  mad,  I  desire  the 
lady  may  believe  it  is  for  her.'* 

"  The  humhlf  PdUinn  of  John  a  Nokn  t 
John  a  SlyleSf 
"  Showeth, 

"That  your  petitioners  have  had  cam 
-  .-  pending  in  "Westminster-hall  abuye  ^'va  h 
family  in  one  of  these  heroic  fit-*,  who  thereupon  years,  and  that  we  de.spair  of  ever  «kn'ii; 
leceive*!  impressions  very  much  to  my  disadvan-  brouijht  to  an  issue  :  that  your  petitioiie 
tage.  This,  however,  I  did  not  scnm  discover,  nor  not  been  involved  in  tJiese  lawsuits  out 
shouM  liaye  done  ])robably.  had  it  not  l)een  for  litigious  temper  of  their  own,  but  by  the  i 
the  following  accident.  1  had  one  day  shut  my-  I  tion  of  contentious  (lersons  ;  that  tlie  voui 
self  up  in  my  chamber,  and  w*"  "'^'^  Aee\»\7  ctv-X'jet*  Va.«>a  Sxvtav^C  court  are  contiu'jally 
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UB  tofl;ether  by  the  ears,  and  think  they  do  as  do 
hurt,  because  they  plead  for  us  without  a  fee;  that 
mauy  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  have  no  other 
clients  in  the  world  beside  us  two ;  that  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  make  us  plain- 
tifis  and  defendants,  thoucrh  they  were  never  re- 
tained by  either  of  us;  uat  they  traduce,  con- 
demn, or  acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the  world. 
Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  being^  thereunto  en- 
couraged by  the  favorable  reception  which  you 
lately  gave  to  our  kinsman  Blank,  do  humoly 
pray  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  controversies 
which  have  been  so  long  depending  between  us 
year  said  petitioners,  and  that  our  enmity  may 
not  endure  from  veneration  to  generation;  it  being 
oar  resolution  to  live  hereafter  as  it  becometh  men 
of  peaceable  dispositions. 

''And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
erer  pray,"" 


"etc. 


No.  578.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  9, 1714. 

Eqn<  inii  humana  in  corpora  transit. 
Imqnm  teaa  noalar,  Om^  Mat  xr.  107. 

■gy  imbodied  ralrit  fliea— > 
AndlodtM  wbera  it  Uglita  in  man  or  baast.— Dsraia. 

Tekbb  has  been  very  great  reason,  on  several 
accounts,  for  the  learned  world  to  endeavor  at  set- 
tling what  it  was  that  might  be  said  to  compose 
personal  identi^. 

Mr.  Locke,  after  having  premised  that  the  word 
person  properly  signifies  a  thinking  intelligent 
oeing  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  con- 
■icler  itself  as  itself,  concludes,  that  it  is  conscious- 
nesB  alone,  and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  which 
makes  this  personal  identity  of  sameness.  "  Had 
I  the  same  consciousness,"  says  that  author,  "  that 
I  saw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an 
ov^eiflowing  of  the  Thames  last  winter;  or  as  that 
I  now  write;  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who 
write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  last 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general 
deluge,  was  the  same  self,  place  that  self  in  what 
substance  you  please,  than  that  I  who  write  this 
mm  the  same  myself  now  while  I  write,  whether  1 
consist  of  all  the  same  substance,  material  or  im- 
material, or  no,  that  I  was  yesterday;  for  as  to  this 
point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not  whether 
wis  present  self  be  made  up  of  the  same  or  other 
•ubstauces." 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  in  some 
measure  applicable  to  this  piece  of  philosophy, 
which  1  read  the  other  day  in  the  Persian  Tales, 
as  they  are  lately  wry  well  translated  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips; and  with  an  abridgment  whereof  I  shall  here 
present  my  readers. 

1  shall  only  premise  that  these  stories  are  writ- 
ten after  tlie  eastern  manner,  but  somewhat  mure 
correct. 

"Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  virtue,  succeeded 
his  father  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kingdom  of  Mousel. 
He  reiirned  owr  hin  faithful  subjects  for  some  time, 
and  UvlkI  in  great  hapiiinefts  with  his  beauteous 
coHMirt  Queen  Zemrouae,  when  there  appeared  at 
hib  court  ayouni^  dvrvise  of  so  lively  and  entertain- 
ing a  turn  of  wit,  an  won  upon  the  affections  of 
every  one  he  conversed  with.  His  reputation  j^rew 
so  fast  evvry  day,  that  it  at  last  raised  a  curiosity 
in  the  prince  himself  to  nee  and  talk  with  him. 
He  did  ho;  and,  far  from  finding  that  common  fame 
bad  flattered  him,  he  was  soon  convinced  that 
everything  he  had  heard  of  him  full  short  of  the 
truth 

Fadlallah  immediately  lost  all  manner  of  relish 


<« 


for  the  conversation  of  other  men;  and,  as  he  was 
eveiT  day  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  abilities 
of  tnis  stranger,  offered  him  the  first  posts  in  his 
kingdom.  The  young  dcrvise,  after  having  thanked 
him  with  a  very  singular  modesty,  desired  to  be 
excused,  as  having  made  a  vow  never  to  accept  of 
any  employment,  and  preferring  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state  of  life  to  all  other  conditions. 

"  The  king  was  infinitely  charmed  with  so  great 
an  example  of  moderation;  and  thoug:h  he  could 
not  set  him  to  enga^  in  a  life  of  business,  made 
him  liowever  his  chief  companion  and  first  fa- 
vorite. 

"As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together  and 
happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, the  dervise  entertained  Fadlallah  with  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  adventures.  After  hav- 
ing related  to  him  several  curiosities  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  Indies,  'It  was  in  this  place,'  says  he, 
'that  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  an  old 
brachman,  who  was  skilled  in  the  most  hidden 
powers  of  nature;  he  died  within  my  arms,  and 
with  his  parting  breath  communicated  to  me  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  his  secrets,  on  condition  I 
should  never  reveal  it  to  any  man.'  The  king  im- 
mediately, reflecting  on  his  young  favorite's  hav- 
ing refused  the  late  offers  of  ereatuess  he  had 
made  him,  told  him  he  presumed  it  was  the  power 
of  making  gold.  'No,  Sir,'  says  the  dervise,  'it 
is  somewhat  more  wonderful  than  that;  it  is  the 
power  of  reanimating  a  dead  body,  by  flinging 
my  own  soul  into  it.', 

"While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  doe  came  bound- 
ing by  them,  and  tne  king, who  had  his  bow  ready, 
shot  her  through  the  heart;  telling  the  dervise,  that 
a  fair  opportunity  now  offered  for  him  to  show  his 
art.  The  young  man  immediately  left  his  own 
body  breathless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
instant  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated.  She  came 
to  the  king,  fawned  upon  him,  and,  after  having 
played  several  wanton  tricks  fell  again  upon  the 
grass;  at  the  same  instant  the  body  of  the  dervise 
recovered  its  life.  The  ki ng  was  infinitely  pleased 
at  so  uncommon  an  operation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  by  every thins^  that  was  sacred  to  communi- 
cate it  to  him.  Tne  dervise  at  first  made  some 
scruple  of  violating  his  promise  to  the  dying 
bracnman;  but  told  him  at  last  that  he  found  he 
could  conceal  nothing  from  so  excellent  a  prince ; 
after  having  obliged  nim  therefore  by  an  oath  ?o 
secrecy,  he  taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic 
words,  in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret 
consisted.  The  king,  impatient  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, immediately  repeated  them  as  he  had  Doeii 
taught,  and  in  an  instant  found  himself  in  the 
body  of  the  doe.  He  had  but  little  time  to  con- 
template himself  in  this  new  being;  for  the  treach- 
erous dervise,  shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal 
corpse,  and  bending  we  prince's  own  bow  again •>[ 
him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had  not  tlr* 
king,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled  swiftly  to  the 
woods. 

"The  dervise,  now  triumphant  in  his  villany, 
returned  to  Mousel,  and  filled  the  throne  and  bi<l 
of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

"The  first  thing  he  took  care  of,  in  order  to  w 
cure  himself  in  the  possession  of  his  ne\v-acquiro«l 
kingdom,  was  to  issue  out  a  uroclarnatitm,  order- 
ing his  subjects  to  destroy  all  the  deer  in  tlie  realm. 
The  king  had  perished  among  the  rest,  liad  he  no; 
avoide<i  uis  pursuers  by  reanimating  the  VkkIv  of 
a  nightingale,  which  he  saw  lie  dead  at  the  fo«)t  oi 
a  tree.     In  this  new  shape  he  winded  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  palace;   wnere,  perching  on  a  tree 
whicli  stood  near  his  queen's  a|>artment..  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodioiis  and  mel- 
ancholy notes  as  drew  her  to  the  window.     He  had 
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«    ^^^  ti.-:.!  TT-tE.  zx~-.  '.i-.::^*:  iin+c^  "rp?  •- 
•-:-   .irx^r-r?M.:>    *.  .r=^r£'.    .f  «^:i^  i'-:  drrT:«e 

Tir  :.*  :.-7«!r  ur..  i*c  Ij  *^7-^  ^nr.h.  i-*  pris- 

'.i'  XT  i«i'S»i  tin  ▼.'i  Li*  till.  Sra:  hfs  w:nz«. 
•>  iJ:*>?ii  h.»  -Til  tr.i  "i*  ^-wri  !:«'■'  sikiter 

!«=!.• .  :  i-rT la  !.£■;▼.?*  fv-i  of  i  Lr.Ie  Upd>; 

•  i-':i  -i^  "*Tr«:  .::  i-*:  irir^sjei:,  i::!  vhick  one 
•  .        .         • 

'■  r':-*  k!-r  .^.r^-ri.iZi'.T  i  -li  h;2i«*Lf  inclined 
-  \^'  \zk  '*iAf»?  f  1  L:^::r2^e.  ind  enliven 
it;.*  L«-r  "t«:.iT.  Hr  .iii  ••:•.  ir.ddbe  LrXT  moming 
Zifs^-'Ziie  *aV  ber  fii-:-r.:e  biri  lie  dead  in  the 
ei^.  I:  :«  :!:ip-  -t*.":!*  "..:•  -exp-reM  h<^r  srief  on  thi» 
occa^i.iz  XL-i  vL-.r.  «hr  cx:!^  c<>  i£:=d  all  iis 
\::il-  v::::-*.  w-L.-rh  t^rr.  a;^pei.-«>i  to  have  soTne- 
tLa"   ;-   thvir.  l;ir  rtAsos,  she  wa?  :  i^coo^^Iable 

•  Her  Tor-^n  imnAcdii'^rlr  g<'n:  f'-*r  the  derviise 
!.:■  Cjzzi  acd  c.j::i:'vr.  hrr;  »"£  >.  after  havjc^  in  rain 
ref  re*e:l^sd  Tu  her  iht?  weakness  of  }*»inj  grieved 
a:  •.;:&  ir.  act:id'^:-:.:«^-ched  a:  lai^t  bv  h'Tr'^-poaied 
Cw.\.j»li;r.'>.  'Wfll.  ^i^iam,'  says  he,  *I  will  exen 
::.«•  -■.:!.•»-:•.  "f  my  ar:  to  p'-'-a.-*!;-  you.  Your  ti^h:- 
iLtTil  -  -hill  un'n  rwive  i-vory  mornins:.  and  jiere- 
i.*i.-  V  . :  a^  Kf'jrv."  Thv  <jueeii  behelfi  him  with 
a  I  'jS.  whiv'h  ta-fily  -.hfWtHi  she  did  not  believe 
c.:t..  whvr;,  lay:r;j  hiiii^t-'.f  d'.»wu  oti  a  sofa,  he 
-:.■■*  )i>  -.ii  :1  'i:.:ti  '.hv  iii^htinijale,  and  Zemroudc 
wa-  ;ir:iaz«'il  t«»  S'-e  her  liird  revive. 

■■  Thv  kiii^,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all  that 
j'l--!*  J.  lyiij^  »;rid».-r  the  <hape  of  a  lapdofr  in  one 
f  .rri.:r..i  :hi-  room,  immediately  recovered  his  own 
b..'Jy.  ;iud,  r:inniiie  to  the  cage,  with  the  utmost 
'.•.•\i'^u'AU*'n,  twi^ie«J  off  the  neck  of  the  falj*e 
Jiijlitiiijrale. 

••■/.riTiromle  wa*  more   than   ever  amazed   and 
rtHictriifd  at  this  *?econd  accident,  until  the  kinjr,  ' 
eii^n-atiiiij  h«,T  to  hear  him,  related  to  her  his  whole 
ail  venture. 

"  The  IhmIv  of  ihf  dor\'isr  which  was  found  dead 
in  the  wood'  and  his  edict  for  killing;  all  the  deer, 
left  hiT  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it;  but  the 
Rtory  adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  pecu- 
liar  to   the  oriental   ladi«»s,  she   was   8o   highly 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  which  she  ha(l  i 
for  Mirne  time  lived  with  the  dervise,  that  no  arjju- ' 
mentti.even  from  ?'a<UalIah  himself,  could  compose 
her  mind.     She  shortly  after  died  with  grief,  Wg-  i 
fjinj;  liiM  pardon  wilVi  her  latest  Vx.w.«fU  (q^  ^fhaX  I 


I^  'Jx  reizn  of  Kin^  Chvies  the  Pint,  tl 
ZA^J  *'A  §:aiioDe;%.  into  vhose  hands  the  i 
'*:f  'li*  Bihle  is  commitced  hr  paxent,  ma« 
r«=arkm^Ie  errvTcm  or  blan^fer  in  one  of  tli 
::::j:  for  instead  of  *' Thou  ihalt  not 
%i-A'jtrr~  *.hey  printed  off  sereral  thoas 
c<?f :«« '«-rik.  *"Thoa  shalt  commit  ad' 
Archbish-tp  Laud,  to  punish  this  negii^i 
a  o:c«i  ierah'Ie  fine  upon  that  company  in  1 
chas:V«r. 

5r  -ht  practice  of  the  world,  vhich  prr 
th:^'  des^rcera:e  age.  I  am  afraid  that  tct 
To^=z  pr>^dieates  of  both  B«ze8  are  posai 
th:«  <pur:'-»c6'edition  of  the  Bible,  ana  obsi 
cocsar.dment  according  to  that  faoltj  rea 

Ad:;ltcrer»  in  the  fir&t  ages  of  the  'Chw 
excommunicated  foreTer,  and  unqualified  i 
lire»  from  bearing  a  part  in  Christian  aa* 
corvithstanding  ther  mieht  seek  it  viti 
and  all  the  appearances  oi  the  most  unfei^ 
pecunee. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  lav! 
the  heathens,  which  punished  this  crio 
death:  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  wli 
now  in  force  among  several  governments  tl 
embraced  the  reformed  relijgion.  But.  he 
Fcbject  of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious 
onunarr  readers,  who  aro  very  apt  to  tli 
mr  papers  when  they  are  not  enlivened  wit 
thin?  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon,  1  sh 
p-jbli«h  the  contents  of  a  little  mannscrip 
fallen  into  mv  hands,  and  which  pretends 
antiquity;  though  by  reason  of  some 
phrases,  and  other  particulars  in  it.  I  ca 
means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  rather  1 
duct  ion  of  a  modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  ti 
a  temple  upon  mount  JEtna  dedicated  to 
which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of  so  exquisite 
say  the  historians,  that  they  could  discern  ^ 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste 
erwise.  They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upo 
as  were  chaste,  caressing  them  as  the  iri 
their  master  Vulcan;  but  flew  at  those  wl 
polluted,  and  never  ceased  l»arking  at  tl 
they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  ace 
these  dogs,  ana  was  probably  designed  as 
mcnt  upon  this  story  : — 

*'  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  hi 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  ol  cl 
having  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her  hou 
which  she  had  observed  this  natural  instil 
sagacity.  It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  f 
Venus,  who,  upon  her  return  home,  always 
her  husband  in  a  ^ood  or  had  humor,  act 
to  the  reception  which  she  met  with  fn»m  hi 
They  livea  in  the  temple  several  years.  bi 
suclT  snappish  curs. that  they  frightened  awj 
of  the  votaries.  The  women  of  Sicily  r 
solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  whic 
acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  com 
the  temple  with  their  annual  offerings  un! 
muzzled  his  mastiffs;  and  at  lastcompromi: 
matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  should  j 
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be  brought  bj  a  chorus  of  young  ffirls,  who  were 
none  of  them  above  seyen  years  ola.  It  was  won- 
derful, says  the  author,  to  see  how  different  the 
treatment  was  which  the  dofl^  gare  to  these  little 
misses,  from  that  which  they  had  shown  to  their 
mothers.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracuse, 
having  married  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  j^ous  temper,  miSe  such  an  interest  with  the 
priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured  a  whelp 
from  them  of  this  famous  breed.  The  young 
puppy  was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at 
first,  insomuch  that  she  solicited  her  husband  to 
■end  him  away;  but  the  good  man  cut  her  short 
with  tibo  old  Sicilian  proverb,  "Love  me,  love  my 
dog;'  from  which  time  she  lived  very  peaceably 
wiSi  both  of  them.  The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were 
very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and  several  of  very 
good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  until  he 
was  discarded.  There  were  indeed  some  of  them 
that  defied  his  sagacity;  but  it  was  observed, 
thoufh  he  did  nOt  actually  bite  them,  he  would 

Sow!  at  them  most  confoundedly.  To  return  to 
e  dogs  of  the  temple;  after  they  had  lived  here 
in  great  repute  for  several  years,  it  so  happened, 
that  as  one  of  the  priests,  wno  had  been  making  a 
charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty  late 
in  the  evening,  the  do^s  flew  at  him  with  so  much 
twry,  that  they  would,  have  worried  him  if  his 
brethren  had  not  come  to  his  assistance;  upon 
which,  says  my  author,  the  do^  were  all  of  them 
hanged,  as  havine  lost  their  original  instinct." 
'  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing 
that  we  had  some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Ghreat 
Britain,  which  would  certainly  do  justice,  I  should 
say  honor,  to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show 
the  world  the  difference  between  pagan  women 
and  those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  religion. 
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verUf  audaeU  detur, 
H»ud  timaun  magni  dixiiae  paUtU  ooelL 

OTn»,  M«tL17ft. 

Thb  place,  the  brightest  mazudon  of  the  sky, 
ni  call  the  palace  at  tho  Deity.— Dstddt. 

"Bni, 

"  I  coNsnnEaED  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful 
and  tremendous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Beine.  I  have  shown  that  he 
is  equally  present  in  all  places  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
eo  a^precable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might 
•how  at  large,  were  it  not  already  done  by  other 
hands.  But  though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially 
present  through  all  the  immensity  of  space,  there  is 
one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers  nimself  in  a 
most  transcendent  and  visible  glory ;  this  is  that 

Slace  which  is  marked  out  in  Scripture  under  the 
ifferent  appellations  of  'paradise,  the  third  heaven, 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of  his  glory.' 
It  is  here  where  the  glorified  bodv  of  our  Savior 
resides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  liierarchies,  and 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  ani^ls,  are  represented 
aa  perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of  God  with 
hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  is  that 
presence  of  God  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his 
glorious,  and  others  his  majestic  presence.  He  is 
indeed  as  essentially  present  in  all  other  places  as 
in  this ;  but  it  is  here  where  He  resides  in  a  sensi- 
ble magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
Splendors  which  can  affect  the  imagination  of 
ereated  beings. 


"It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God 
Almighty's  presence  in  heaven,  whether  discover- 
ed  by  the  liffht  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions 
they  entertain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into 
Homer,  that  is,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
writers,  you  see  the  supremo  power  seated  in  the 
heavens,  and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities^ 
among  whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as  sing- 
ing incessantly  about  his  throne.  Who  does  not 
here  see  the  main  strokes  and  outlines  of  this 
great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?  The  same  doc- 
trine is  shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen 
authors,  though  at  the  same  time,  like  several 
other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.— 
But  to  pass  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the 
pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
among  the  late  discovered  nations  who  are  not 
train^  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  is  the  habi- 
tation of  the  divinity  whom  they  worship. 

"As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared 
amonff  the  figures  of  the  cherubim,  ana  into  which 
none  but  the  hij^h-priest  himself  was  permitted  to 
enter,  after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people :  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  crea- 
tion as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy 
of  Holies,  into  which  the  High-priest  of  our  sal- 
vation entered,  and  took  his  place  among  angds 
and  arohangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

"With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God 
be  erected  I  With  what  glorious  desifiis  is  that 
habitation  beautified,  which  ia  contrived  and  built 
by  Him  who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom  I  How 
great  must  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the 
whole  art  of  creation  nas  been  employed,  uid 
where  Qod  has  chosen  to  show  himself  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner?  What  must  be  the 
architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  be  trans- 
ported after  an  ineffable  manner,  with  the  si^ht  of 
those  objects,  which  were  made  to  affect  him  by 
that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul, 
and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most 
secret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestie 
presence  of  God  we  may  apply  those  beautiful  ex- 
pressions in  holy  writ:  'Behold  even  to  the  moon, 
and  it  shineth  not :  yea  the  stars  are  not  pure  in 
his  sight.'  The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the 
glories  of  the  worldin  which  we  live,  are  but  as 
weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  darkness 
itself,  in  comparison  of  those  splendors  which  en- 
compass the  throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendent  be- 
yond ima^nation,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it. 
There  is  light  behind  ught,  and  ^lory  within  gloiy. 
How  far  that  space  nuiy  reach,  m  which  God  thua 
appeara  in  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  Tnough  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  in- 
definite; and,  though  not  immeasurable  in  itstlf, 
it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or 
imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  re^ons 
of  matter  so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent 
for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and  perishable  beings, 
how  great  may  we  suppose  the  courts  of  his  house 
to  be,  where  he  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  glory,  among  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect'? 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot 
be  raised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  have  so  aignally 
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exerted  tbemwlveo.  >}ocau«e  that  thry  are  able  to  |  presence  of  their  Maker  in  more  eztraordi 
produce  a  «ccne  intiuitolT  more  i^reat  and  glorious  lomm  of  praise  aiid  adoration;  as  Adam,  th 
than  what  we  are  able  l«i  imasjrii.e.     It  'i»  not  im-    *—  '--''  — *- -"  ' *-  -'  ' 


po4<%iblf^  hut  at  the  oonsuiiimatioa  of  all  things 
the<«e  outward  apartiofnts  of  nature,  which  are  now 
suited  to  tho9o  neini^  who  inhabit  them,  may  be 
taken  in  and  added  to  that  glurious  place  of  which 
I  am  here  Hpeakint;.  and  by  that  means  made  a 
proper  habitation  for  Iwinps'who  are  exempt  from 
mortality,  and  cleami  of  their  imperfections :  for 
so  the  Scripture  seems  to  intimate  when  it  speaks 
of  *  new  hfavons  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  riifhieou«iness.' 

"  I  hare  unlv  considered  this  glorious  plaee 
with  n*ipird  to  tlie  Aight  and  imagination  ;  though 
it  Ia  hii^hly  probable  that  our  other  senses  may 
here  likewise  enjov  their  highest  (gratifications. 
There  i:«  nnthing  which  more  ravishes  and  trans- 
ports the  soul  tnan  harmony;  and  we  hare  great 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  description  of  this 
place  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  soul  of  man  can 
be  so  wimderfuUy  affected  with  those  rtrains  of 
music  which  human  art  is  capable  of  nroduci ug, 
kow  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated  by 
those  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of 
harmony !  The  senses  are  faculties  of  tne  human 
soul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this 
oar  vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the 
body.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  exclude  the 
satisfaction' of  these  faculties,  which  we  find  by 
experience  are  inlets  of  great  pleasure  to  the  soul, 
fh)ro  among  those  entertainments  which  are  to 
make  up  our  happiness  hereafter?  Why  should 
we  suppnse  that  our  hearing  and  seeing  will  not 
be  gratified  with  those  itbiects  which  arc  most 
iffreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet 
inth  in  these  lower  regions  of  nature :  objects, 
'  which  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  hcarcl,  nor 
can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?  I 
knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of 
himself}  above  fotirteen  voars  ago  (whether  in  the 
body.  I  cannot  tell;  or  wliether  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell;  (lod  knoweth),  such  a  one  caught  up 
to  the  thinl  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man 
(whether  in  the  lv»dy  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 
not tell,  (iod  knowefh),  how  that  ho  was  caught 
up  into  paradise,  and  hoard  unf^peakablc  words, 
wnich  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.'  By 
this  is  meant,  that  what  he  heard  is  so  infinitely 
difEL*rent  from  anything  which  he  liad  heard  in 
this  world,  that  it  was  impossible  to  express  it  in 
such  words  xs  might  convey  a  notion  ol  it  to  his 
hearers 


he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence,  w 
in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  hoi 
Sabbath-day  in  a  more  particular  manner  thai 
other  of  the  seven.  These,  aud  the  like  sn 
tions,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  to  lo 
we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  < 
of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  ] 
"I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  h 
treated  on  the  most  serious  subject  that  cai 
ploy  the  mind  of  man — the  omnipresence  < 
Deity;  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should 
depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  consi 
the  Divine  Bein^,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude, 
dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  present  1 
mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  himsell 
more  glorious  u^^ner  amon?  the  regions  < 
blest.  Such  a  consideration  &ould  be  kept  i 
in  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  ana  p 
our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reve 
It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  though 
perceptions,  and  become  one  witk  the  com 
uess  of  our  own  beinf.  It  is  not  to  be  rei 
on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,  but  ouj 
sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  befon 
who  is  so  astonishingly  wonderful  and  holy 
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Snnt  bona,  nint  quBdam  medioeria,  rant  mala  pi 
Quae  legfat  Mabt.  Epig.  L  17. 

Some  good,  monbad,  MBMnelthOTo&a  norfVjthii 

I  AM  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  of  lett 
fore  me,  wnich  I  have  received  under  the  c 
ter  of  Spectator.  I  have  complaints  from  1 
schemes  from  projectors,  scandal  from  ladie 
mtulations,  compliments,  and  advice,  in 
dance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to 
sensible  of  the  natural  fondness  every  persoi 
have  for  their  own  productions ;  ana  1  be 
think  I  have  treated  my  correspondents  a  lit 
uncivilly  in  stringing  them  all  together  on 
and  letting  tliem  lie  so  long  unregarded.  J 
therefore,  for  the  future,  think  myself  al 
obliged  to  take  some  notice  of  such  letters  t 
ceive,  aud  may  possibly  do  it  at  tlie  end  of 
month. 

In  the  meantime  I  intend  my  present  pap 
short  answer  to  most  of  those  which  nav 


% 


already  sent  me. 
"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  in- 1  The" public,  however,  are  not  to  expect  I « 
quirie-*  concerning  any  forei^jn  country,  wht^re  we  lot  them  into  all  my  secrets;  and.  though  I  i 
are  sniiH'tiuu' i>r  olln-r  to  make  our  a!iodc;  and  JU  |  abstruse  to  most  ])eople,  it  is  sufficieut  ii 
we  all  lu»|H^  to  Im?  ridiiiittod  into  tliis  j^lorious  plaee,  understood  by  luy  particular  convsfMindcut^ 
it  is  Imth  a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity  lo  pet .  My  well-wisher.  Van  Xath,  ih  very  arc 
what  infonuations  wo  r.i?i  uf  it.  wliile  we  make,  not  quite  enough  so  to  appi>ar  in  print.' 
use  of  revelation  ft»r  (.ur  jL'wide.  Wlien  these  over-  ■  Philadelphiis  will,  in  a  little  time,  i^ee  his 
lastinif  d«>ors  shall  Ik?  opened  to  us,  we  mav  l>o  i  fully  answered  by  a  treatise  which  is  now 
sure  that  the  pleasures  nnd  beauties  of  this  place    press. 

will  infinitely  transcend   our  pn'senr  liojx's  and        It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to  c 
expoctaTions.  and  that  the  rrlorious  appeanince  of    with  Mr.  G. 
the  thnuie  of  (lod  will  rise  infinitely  bt'vond  wliat-        Miss  Kitty  must  excuse  me. 
ever  we  are  able  t..  c«>nc.ive<.lit.    *We*ini:;ht  here  '      Tliv;  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copv  of 
entertain  ourwlves with  many oi her *.p«viilat ions  on    on    his    uiiMress's    dauciiiir.    is,     I     Ixrliev 
this  subject,  fnmi  those  several  hints  whieh  we  find    thoroughly  in  l(»ve  to  compose  correctly, 
of  it  in  the  holy  srriplnres:  .i<.,  wlu'ther  fht-re  niav        1  have  too  great  a  respi.^;t  fi»r  lK>tb  t>ie  un 
not  1m'  diffirent  ninn-ic»i:s  and  aparlinents  nf  :rl„rV  ,  ties,  ro  praise  one  at  the  exp«»nsc  of  the  otlu 
to  Wings  «.f  dlffiTent  uatiire^i;   wlutht-r,  as   tln-V        Tom  S'indile  is  a  verv  honest  fellow,  aud 
excel  nxw.  another  in  jvrfeoiion.  tin y  are  not,  aJ-    sire   him   to  pre.sent   mV  huiublc   service  i 
mitted  nearer  to  the  rlinme  .»f  the  Almighty,  and  '  CiUisin  Fill  »umjx-r. 

^"j".'*^  ^'^••^^**»"  nianife'^tations  of  his  pre'smce:  I  am  obliged  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice, 
whether  there  ar«.»  not  M)leniii  times  anrl  oecaKions,  I  may  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  a 
when  all  the  multitude  oi  \\euvoTv  ec\e\>TttXAi  \.W  Gt^ji^i  Crumble. 
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The  petition  of  P.  S.  gnnied. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  refused. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  kind  inritation. 

Hy  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to  under- 
take for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Turnover 
will  hardly  be  relished  by  the  good  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 

I  must  consider  further  of  it,  befonB  I  indulge 
W.  F.  iu  those  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  ladies' 
stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  in^nious  gentleman  who 
sent  me  an  (3e  on  the  subject  of  a  late  Spectator, 
and  shall  take  particular  notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  laay  who  wrote  me  a  letter  dated  July 
die  20th,  in  relation  to  some  passages  in  a  Lover, 
will  be  more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  shall  be 
■6  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  my  writings 
oould  reclaim  a  husband,  who  can  abuse  such  a 
wife  as  he  describes,  has,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  an 
opinion  of  my  skill. 

Fhilauthro|>os  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  well-mean- 
ing man,  but  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  nis  composi- 
tions. 

Constantius  himself  must  be  the  best  judge  in 
the  affair  he  mentions. 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  received. 

Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  further  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hasty. 

Harriet  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  not  courtesy  to 
folks  she  does  not  know. 

I  must -ingenuously  confess  my  friend  Samson 
Benstaff  has  ouite  puzzled  me,  and  written  me  a 
lone  letter  whicn  I  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 

(S>llidan  must  also  explain  what  he  means  by 
bSs  "drivelling." 

I  thinx  it  beneath  my  spectatorial  dignity  to 
concern  myself  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dump- 
ling. 

ishall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  tliis  paper  better 
tlian  liy  inserting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are 
really  genuine,  and  whicii  I  look  upon  to  be  two 
of  the  smartest  piccod  I  have  received  from  my 
correspondents  of  either  sex: 

"BftOTHEE  Spec., 

"  Wliile  you  arc  surveying  every  object  that  falls 
in  your  way,  I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one. 
Hao  that  sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was, 
lived  to  see  the  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  a}>kod  »uch  a  Question.  Had  another  seen  her, 
he  would  himself  nave  loved  the  person  in  whom 
Heaven  has  made  virtue  visible;  and,  were  you 
yourfu'lf  to  be  in  her  company,  you  could  never, 
with  all  your  loquacity,  say  enough  of  her  good- 
humor  and  sense.  I  send  you  the  outlines  of  a 
pictiin.\  which  I  can  no  more  finish,  than  I  can 
sufficiently  admire  the  dear  original.  I  am,  your 
mo«t  affectionate  Brother, 

"CoNSTAXTio  Spko." 

"  Good  Mb.  Pert, 

"  I  will  allow  you  nothing  until  you  resolve  mo 
the  fallowing  question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason 
that,  while  you  only  talk  now  upon  Wednesdays,! 
Fridays,  and  Mondays,  yuu  pn>ten<i  to  be  a  greater 
tatU'r  than  when  yt)U  ^'poke  every  day,  as  you  for- 
merly used  to  do  t  If  this  l»o  vdur  plunging  out 
of  yo'ir  taciturnity,  pray  let  the  length  of  your 
speeches  compensate  fur  the  scarceness  of  them. 
I  am,  good  Mr.  Pert.        "Your  Admirer, 

"  If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 

"Amarda  LOVXIXXOTH." 
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-Tenet  inmnsWte  mnHof 

Jcv.SalTiLSl. 

TIm  enrae  of  writing  !■  an  mtOlam  itehw— Cb.  Dstbbb. 


Scribendi  eaowthet- 


Thkrs  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is  mentioned 
neither  hj  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  Dispensary.  Juvenal,  in  the 
motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes;  which  is 
a  hard  word  tor  a  disease  called  in  plain  English, 
"  the  itch  of  writing."  This  cacofitnes  is  as  epi- 
demical as  the  smau-pox,  there  being  very  few  wno 
are  not  seized  with  it  some  time  or  other  in  their 
lives.  There  is,  however,  this  diflierence  in  these 
two  distempers,  that  the  first,  after  having  indis- 
posed you  tor  a  time,  never  returns  again;  whereas 
this  I  am  speaking  of,  when  it  is  once  ^t  into  the 
blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  Bntish  nation 
is  very  much  af&icted  with  this  malady,  and  though 
very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  persons 
infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved 
successful.  Some  have  been  cauterized  with  sat- 
ires and  lampoons,  but  have  received  little  or  no 
benefit  from  them;  others  have  had  their  heads 
fastened  for  an  hour  tc^ther  between  a  deft  board, 
which  is  made  use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease 
when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  malignity.*  Then 
is,  indeea,  one  kind  of  this  maliuiy  which  hM 
been  sometimes  removed,  like  the  oiting  of  the 
tarantula,  with  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cat- 
call. But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no 
other  way  of  recovering  him  e£Rectually,  but  bj 
forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegoiy  before  I  have  tried  it 
out,  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers  more  oflte- 
sive,  and  more  incurable,  than  your  periodical 
writers,  whose  words  return  upon  the  public  on 
certain  days,  and  at  stated  times.  We  have  not 
the  consolation  in  the  perusal  of  these  authort 
which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  aU  others,  namely: 
that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have  but  patience,  we  maj 
come  to  the  end  of  their  labors.  I  have  often  ao- 
mired  a  humorous  saying  of  Dio^nes,  who  read- 
ing a  dull  author  to  several  of  his  friends,  when 
every  one  began  to  be  tired,  finding  that  he  wai 
almost  come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
cried,  "  Courage,  lads,  I  see  land."  On  the  con- 
trary, our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writers  I 
am  now  speaking  of  is  never  at  an  end.  One  daj 
makes  work  for  another — ^we  do  not  know  when  to 
promise  ourselves  rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that  the  art 
of  printing,  which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  mankind,  should  prove  detrimental  to  us,  ana 
that  it  should  be  maae  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  through  a  people,  insteaa  of  con- 
veying to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  Iat<.*ly  reading  a  veir  whimsical  treatise, 
entitled  William  Ramsey's  Vindication  of  Astro- 
loey.  This  profound  author,  among  many  mysti- 
cauTpassngi^s,  has  the  following  one:  "  The  absence 
of  tiie  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  as 
his  light  is  so  great  tliat  it  may  illuminate  the  earth 
all  over  at  once,  as  clear  as  broad  day;  but  there 
are  tcnehrificous  and  dark  stars,  by  whose  infiu- 
eiice  night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do  ray  out 
darkncRS  and  obscurity  upon  the  earth  as  the  sun 
does  light." 

1  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage 
astniloger  docs  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of 
them  are  stars  that  scatter  light  as  others  do  dark- 
ness. I  could  mention  several  authors  who  are 
tenebrificous  stars  of  the  first   magnitude,  and 

•PatintlMpQlory. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 
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Doiiit  on:  a  kuut  of  giMitkmen.vbo  have  been  dull  -     Plantations  bare  one  advania^  in  them  ^ 

in  c oiici-rt    and  niav  Vhs  looked  upon  as  a  dark  i«  not  to  be  found  m  most  other  vorka,  as 

con; 
bei 

I  van  able  to  endure  it,  till  al  length  I  came  to  a  taking  of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  d 

reaoluliou  of  rising  upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  upon  your  hands;  you  see  it  brought  to  ita  u 

little  time  to  drive  Uiem  quite  out  of  the  British  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that  Ume  hast 


hemisphere. 
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Ipar  thymum  pinocqiM  fcnfni  d«  moatibiu  alti>» 
TecU  !*ermt  Ute  drrum,  cul  Ulia  curs ; 
Ipw  abcrv  mftnum  duro  termt :  IpM  ft* neea 
FJgmt  humo  planus,  et  amkoi  izripet  ImbrM. 

Vna.  Gvorg.  !t.  112. 

With  hfai  ovn  hand  the  (rnanUan  of  the  bcM 

For  Mpi  of  pine*  maj  warch  the  moantain  tre««, 

And  with  wUd  thyme  and  aar'ry  plant  the  plain. 

Till  hill  hand  homy  flnger»  arhe  with  pain ; 

And  d«ok  with  fruitful  treen  the  fleldi  around. 

And  with  xvfhsMhlng  water*  drench  thef^und. — Dktdes. 

ErKRT  Station  of  life  has  duties  vhich  arc  proper 
to  it.  Those  xt'ho  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 
paiticular  kind  of  business,  are  indeed  more  happy 
Uuui  those  vho  arc  determined  by  necessity;  but 
both  are  under  an  i^qual  obli^tion  of  fizLns^  on 
employments,  which  may  be  either  useful  to  them* 
■elves'  or  beneficial  to  olhers;  no  one  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  exempt  from  that 
labor  and  industry  which  were  denounced  to  our 
first  nan>nt.  and  in  him  to  all  his  posterity.  Those 
to  wnom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such 
an  application  unnecessary*,  ouirht  to  find  out  some 
calling  or  profession  for  tAemselTcs.  that  they  may 
not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  species,  and  bo  the  only 
useless  parts  of  creation. 

Many  of  our  couutr}'  gentlemen  in  their  busy 
hours  anply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to 
some  otiier  diversion  which  they  find  in  the  fields 
and  Woods.  Thin  ^ave  occa)>ion  to  one  of  our 
most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  every 

one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  cur&c  pro- !  heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles  and 
nounced  to  them'in  the  words  of  Goliah.  "  I  will    mankind 


to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  yoa  hai 
ished  your  plantations,  they  are  still  arrivi 
greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  yoa 
and  appear  more  delightful  in  every  sucoc 
year  than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  n 
estates  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  but  as  it  is ; 
of  virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore 
culcated  by  moral  motives;  particularly  fro 
love  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  countr 
the  regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  po: 
As  for  the  first,  I  need  only  mention  what 
quently  observed  by  others,  that  the  incn 
mrest  trees  does  by  no  meana  bear  a  propor 
the  destruction  of  them,  insomuch  tLat  in 
a^ies  the  nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  suppb 
with  timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  EngLs 
know  when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  in  mat 
this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  ( 
cule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of^ms 
Most  people  are  of  the  humor  of  an  old  fel 
a  college,  who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the 
to  come  into  something  that  might  reaound 
good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevisb 
are  always  doinu^,"  says  he,  "  sometmng  fi 
terity,  but  I  would  fain  see  posterity  do  son 
for  us." 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who  f 
duty  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  disci 
Wlien  a  man  considers  that  the  putting  o 
twies  into  the  ground  is  doini;  good  to  oi 
will  make  his  appearance  iu  the  world  abo 
years  lience,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making 
Iiis  own  descendants  easy  or  rich,  by  so  in 
^  erable  an  expense,  if  he  finds  himself  aver 
'  he  must  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  ar 


give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field.*' 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged 
with  moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  l^th 
on  the  mind  and  boay,  the  countr\'  affords  many 
other  amusements  of  a  more  noble  ^ind. 

Amonp:  these  I  know  none  more  delightful  in 
itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  than 


There  ib  one  consideration  which  may  ver 
enforce  what  1  have  here  said,  llany 
mindis,  th<it  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  c 
the  world,  and  become  beneficial  to  nil 
complain  within  themselves  that  they  have 
euts  for  it.  This,  therefore,  is  a  good  office 
is  suitiHl  to  the  meanest  ca]>aciiies,  and  whi 
be  performed  by  multitudes,  who  have  not  a 
sumcient  to  deserve  well  of  their  country. 


to  the  public,  than  that  of 

Slanting.  1  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  for- 
me has  placed  him  in  several  parts  of  England,  I  recommend  themselves  to  their  posterity, 
and  who  nas  alwavs  left  these  visible  marks  be-  j  other  method.  It  is  the  phrase  of^a  friencl  o 
hind  him,  which  sliow  he  has  been  there;  he  never  |  when  any  u.<eful  country'  neighbor  dies,  tha 
hired  a  housi>  in  his  life,  without  leaving  all  about  •  may  trace  him;"  whicn  I  look  upi^n  as 
it  the  seedH  of  wealth,  and  bestowing  legacies  on  !  funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honest  hi 
the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  tiie  gentlemen  I  man,  who  hatli  left  the  impressions  of  his  ix 
of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon  behind  him  in  the  place  where  he  has  lived, 
their  estates,  our  whole  country  would  have  been  Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  1  can  s 
at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  such  forbear  representing  the  subject  of  this  pap 
an  employment  to  bc>  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious  I  kind  of  moral  virtue;  which,  as  I  have  j 
for  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been  shown,  recommends  itself  likewise  by  the  p 
heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  i  that  attends  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
told  in  particular  of  Cyrus  theCJreat.  that  he  planted  none  of  those  turbulent  pleasures  which  ar< 
all  the  lx?sser  Asia.  There  is  indtred  somethinjf  '  gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth;  but,  i 
truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amusement;  it  i  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting.     > 

give.s  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature;  it  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  entertain  ou 
Us  the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  i  with  prospects  of  our  own  making,  and  h 
and  has  something  in  it  like  creation.  For  this  under  those  shades  which  our  own  indust 
reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants  is  something  rnis<id.  Amusements  of  this  nature  conipi 
like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  '  mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  ^5i 
more  dolightwl  with  his  productions  than  any  other  i  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  beside  that  the^ 
writer  or  artist  whalsoevcr.  \i^\^  «vk^uder  good  thoughts,  and  dispos^ 
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laadablc  contemplations.    Many  of  the  old  jphilo- 1     Hilpa  wa*  in  the  hundred  and  sixtietl 
Bophers  passed  away  the  greatest  parts  of  their  her  nge  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 


lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  nimself  could 
not  think  sensual  pleasure  attainable  in  anj  other 
scene.  Every  reaaer,  who  is  acquainted  with  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  now  much 
rapture  tney  have  spoken  on  this  subject;  and  that 
Yirgil  in  particular  has  written  a  wnole  book  on 
Uie  art  of  planting.  ^ 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primevid 
state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to  see  his  produc- 
tions flourish  in  their  utmost  beauty,  and  grad- 
ually decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  before  the 
flood  mignt  have  seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest^  oaks 
in  the  acorn.  But  I  only  mention  this  particular 
in  order  to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China, 
and  which  may  bo  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian 
novel. 
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IDc  gelidi  fontM,  hk  mollia  pntU,  Ljctai: 
llic  nemus,  hk  toto  tecum  oonsumerar  «to. 

Tbo.  EcL  X.  42. 

Cbme  pee  what  pleaimrea  in  oar  plains  abonnd ; 
The  woods,  tb«  fbuntainJ^  and  the  flow'iy  gnmnd ; 
Here  I  oonid  live,  and  lore,  and  die  with  only  too. 

DKTDE3I. 


HiLPA  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom 
some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  when  she  was  but 
a  girl  of  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age,  received 
the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her. 
Among  these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and 
Shalum.  Harpath,  being  the  first  bom,  was  mas- 
ter of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tirsah,  in  the  southern  parts  of  China. 
Shalum  (which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the  Chi- 
nese language)  possessea  all  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Tirsah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty,  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum  was  of  a 
gentle  dispoHition,  belovcu  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  anteciiluvian  women, 
the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly 
set  upon  riches;  for  which  reason  the  beautiful 
Hilpa  preferred  Harpatli  to  Shalum,  because  of 
his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all 
the  low  country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tirsah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fount- 
ains and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispateh  of  his  court- 
ship, ttiat  ho  marriea  Hilpa  in  tno  hundredth  year 
of  her  age;  and,  bi>ing  of  an  insolent  temper, 
laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
preti'iided  to  the  lioautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was 
master  of  nothing  but  a  long  cnain  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  This  so  much  provoked  Shalum,  that 
he  in  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of 
his  mountains  might  fall  upon  nis  nead  if  ever  he 
came  within  the  shadow  ot  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never 
venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  at- 
tempted to  cross  it.  This  river  is  called  to  this 
day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the  river 
Harpath ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out 
of  one  of  those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished 
might  fall  upon  his  brother,  when  ho  cursed  him 
In  tJM  bitterness  of  his  heart 


brought  him  but  fifty  children  before 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already 
Many  of  the  antediluvians  made  lovi 
voung  widow;  though  no*  one  was  the 
likely  to  succeed  in  her  afiipctions  as 
lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  1 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath;  fi 
not  thought  decent  in  those  days  that  ; 
should  w  seen  by  a  man  within  ten  ye 
the  decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy 
solving  to  take  away  that  objection  wl 
been  raised  a^^nst  nim  when  he  made 
addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  tha 
ainous  region  whicn  fell  to  nis  lot  in  the 
of  this  country.  He  knew  how  to  ada 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to 
nerited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that 
the  first  man.  This  employment  turned 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusen 
mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  wi 
trees,  that  gradualljr  shot  up  into  stove 
and  forests,  intermixed  with  walks  an 
and  g^uxlens;  insomuch  that  the  whoh 
from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  be 
to  look  like  a  second  paradise.  The  plet 
of  the  place,  and  the  agreeable  dispoi 
Shalum,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  th< 
and  wisest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flc 
into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  pe 
employed  in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  di 
trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  1 
distribution  of  water  through  every  pai 
spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  ei 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who, 
space  of  seventy  autumns,  was  wonderfull 
with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hil 
were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tuft 
and  eloomy  scenes,  that  ^ve  a  magnii 
the  place,  and  converted  it  into  one  of 
landscapes  the  eye  of  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  8 
said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the  elevi 
of  her  widowhood.  I  shall  here  translati 
out  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 
ments  and  plainness  of  manners  which 
the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  a 
years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  sc 


"  ShaUm,  Matter  tf  MoufU  Tirtak,  to 
MiMtrtBB  of  the  VaUef9, 

**  In  the  788th  jear  of  the 
"What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  da 
Zilpah,  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in 
to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  lignt  c 
and  have  been  ever  since  covering  mj 
woods  and  forests.  These  threescore 
years  have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thi 
top  of  Mount  Tirsah,  and  soothed  n 
choly  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shad 
own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  presc 
ffarden  of  God:  every  part  of  them  is  i 
miits,  and  flowers,  and  fountains.  1 
mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  receptic 
up  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  p 
spot  of  the  new  world  with  a  beautif 
mortals;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly  an 
delightful  shades,  and  flU  every  q"*[] 
with  sons  and  daughters.  Benoemn* 
daughter  of  Zilpah.  that  the  age  of  mi 
thousand  years;  that  beauty  is  the  «dn 
of  a  few  centuries.    It  flourishes  ^^ 
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cii    .-•  "•.-  i  :*ia-"  --  'JVf  v.^  :f  Tjni.  ▼':_r:i  —    £»▼*  lin  her  ^.ri  :o  rcnm  to  liizn  a  pc 
••■  ..  ^     .  ■'.  .■.•:  i-i.-»  T_l,  ifc>  I'viT   liii    ft=jrv«r  11  !«**  •'*  *^  nftr  rears. 


r^-. .-.  /  :.---  .:l-^-*-:  •-!.♦  >::«*?  "wi-i-.  I  !p>:k 


K'.*lj<AcL.  vLo  V&9  a  ml^hrv  mao  of  ol-. 


r         .  _      ,-.  .    ._..„ .         .▼-   *13ic.       l.TcrT   LuJSe   waft    ZDJUltr   lur 


-.i-    •-  -^.T  >tr:  z^ztt  r-^*  i:.-r  *=-•▼«  v 


a: 


_  .      .  .,  ^   .  &  "Jif.^si^  Tea^.  tar.  ik^re  were  ftoxur  ilu 

.  jr.  -.*  .£..*  *..«.^  :fa>ri  :-:  f^.r  irt*  fives;  *o  ibat  tLe  quiL; 

k>:-:je  ai.'i  uo^Urr  c«>&«um«d  in  Uu&  buil'i 
^—  Sw-ar^c  la  l*  iz«ajk:.oi  by  ib^*^  who  Ut* 

prn«L:  u«  of  ihe  world.  This  ^T«ax  maL 
'.^z^i  Ic'r  w-'Ji  lie  Tv(ic«  of  m'^sieal  in»*j~j 
vh.cz.  Lai  b««::  laiolv  icTen;«rd,  a&d  daLC 
fv!v  Lcr  :u  :Lv  ««.iui;d  L>f  the  un:b7«l.  He  &i! 
4cz::c-i  L^rwiih  &cvcral  domestic  u:cl«u«v! 
iz.  \rvti  aiid  ;r>iC,  which  had  been  di^wIt 


. .  «  r  '..^1  A.—.  i*iA ^  3--.  i*-_  T.  fta. 


■  ••  •  * '  .- .  v*  •  '•'*—'  f^  ''^'*  ^  "^  *  ^j-^^  ■  . 

w     :_•-  -  i«i_-jj.    • --^fci »...».— l»i:c«.      o-;:  f-r  ;Lr  Cii-vetieiiCT  of  life.     In  iht 
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i.=jc  Shal;:m  ^v  verv  uneasy  with  himsc 

^      .                                    ...               ,  was  < rv'.T  dlri'UaM^J'at  Hilpa  for  ihv  r« 

f              ^  .  ■'•  ■   1  ■  :.  ■*  V.  */.:  -y^"'-  yj:,  :?.*  ^-  -*  •^-"  '=^-  >  ~'^  *»•-  ^-  »F>>k*^  of  her  d-j 

*-^"   "•--■^-  "*■•  ■   *-•  v"-r  •-•:  .  ...T.-^  rLa:.Ltr.  wLlI- rtv-.-IuLiL-L  of  Saium;  but  finding  ih 

if-:«x    Jf -«.'.- M   /-  :j^   r*-'.V^.  iu  S^'uia,  i:.:rrc'-rsr  w^c:  r.u  fv:nher  than  a  ri»i:.  h^r 

Jfij.--  .'  Jf  *^*  Ttrs^.  rrL-wt-i  hi'addivsse^ioher;  who,diiniii:L 

J                                              -l^  -_ .  --^-^  ,..^  f  ;^  fT«*u  3.  *:leL.<c,  i»  said  xerY  of:en  to  have  cast  a  ^ 

I     ^jf  a                     T-.  ^-   ...-^   •   .      ..     _   -•.  '.jv^    f.  <r.al;m*  e^^  -?■.■&  Moun*.  Tirzah. 

^^  '■              ra-.i  -.r^-«,:  H..:.i  •    .:i.;v.  i-;;  ar:  ;Loi  no:  Hrr  n^nd  cociinutrd   warenng    about 

•^.                  fcc-...   .  .J....--  •*.  -   -c  V.:d-rr  of  L..r  n>.a.  J  oars  l-wr  between  ^faidum  and  Mishpa 

.**                   A*.'*--                  ..-^  *.-».-»'••*«  w:-i-  -r.^T-....  **•  ' -^h  her  iLciinatioU!)  favored  the  form 

.^.-         .„^    -.^.    -,      -.  --v-    -■-  .-  w..  ■.*'•  v^  iL:«:.-«:  pleaded  verv  powerfullr  fur  the 

w  ■      --ip!   •  --     •  L--  •"-•-.     '     Tlv   -mvl"*  "f  ""^'"^  her  heart  wa*  in  this  unsettled  cot 

x-r>::I/iV:   Ir     '.^L^L^J:   av  5^^-ks  Likr  "^  'j'Howin^T  accident  happened,  which 

a'-  -ie*i-   «;-?     -   --v  '•'■    --a.?*    a:d  found  ^-^^  "^'  choice.    A  hiifh  tower  of  woo 

•wU>!.v    .:[   -..IT   rar>."^^ri:'"';h..ijh   f  am   de-  jto.-d  in  the  cilr  of  Mi^hpach  harinflr  caui 

L*i-   ":   *  -^  '::.T   -^iTLj^   ..f  thv'forwt*.  and  bv  a  flash  of  liifbinin?,  in  a  few  days  redui 

ic^   -.'.-zr^  c:  t^r:-:i:«;  »h.ch 'fl.w  fr-.m  :hc  7'^.V^*  i'"'"'?  ^"^  '*u*"**     Miahnach  r»olvc;d 

s.^      ■    '  -i-L-     *->.  -'-^  ■  i-  rii#  "fh^  of  thi*  build  the  place,  whaleverit  should  cost  Lin 

^^^  .  having  already  di'Stroycd  all  the  umber 

..-'  '^.,^  •\.^.    ,1  <i: ,.;;-.    -h-.-i  ar.  more  w>o  <^*^-»**nri  ^c  was  forcecl  to  have  recourse  to  S 

^-.;"    ,...,.  ."\.  "  i-.v"'''e  *•••  •  '-f  *n:ec      Thv  "*^i«-'**  f«»ri**ts  were  nnw  two  hundred  vi=a 

iiT;„.-.V-'i.-  1-,  :i-  :;..   0.  ii.'s:  :h  .u  *-arJiv<  He  pirchas*^  thi-*c' w.,od>  with  so  many  hi 

o.-.  :..     :...-.•.-    :  -  ..v  -h    :  .:..;.- >:A:.d.-;  Hit  <^a"**^  and  flocks  of  shi^p,  and  with  such 

iz.r.       :■  -   ■:  ±..  <^r^.  a-.-i  -^^zi.,^:  :h^  cLan-v  ..f  «^'-"^  "f  fi^'l'^'*  ^"J  pa-=lures,  that  bhal-i 

fcrJ.*..-"      Li.-,  a-    -j^.:.  *pi..ar:..vrlviMii.-t-...*  r.-w  srruwi,  more  wealthy   than   Mishpacl 

of  ,  :cL  a     :.-  7     I/.^i  ..»:  in.  :...-.  O'Sha".  :i:::'U-:  !>r*'\"i*  apjK-ared   so  charmm,^   in  the  e 

mt  a.  :.'.  :i,a:  I  r.:u.\:/ .vh-M:  .-.-..ilv  p..*-<s.  Z:  1  pah  #  danghter,  that  she  no  longer  refuse 

sio:..  -=;-  .h  1-^  fa::...;,  -...mv  ;..:.     W:^  :i.c  ii-.t  |.v  "'  "-arriage     On  the  day  on  which  he  b 

Ihv  c:.:l.-.:. J  w  .--i.      \I.iv  :hv  -t^-.  JLor^a^-  ai.:i  ^J*'*-."!*  '"!"  ^^<^  mouniaini.  he  raised  a  mo, 

m::-.  ::•..   n.v.-.^-.  •:.  ■ :  aid  w.. -i  :..  w.hM.  aiM  dik'iuu*  rik- of  onlar  and  of  every  sweet -sn 

•ha-ir"::.  <.a.:-:  t::  >ti  p:  ii.r  Hiipa  to  dt^in.v  ^>»'d.  Yhich  reached  aU^it  three  hundred 

thv  -  :.:.i...  a:.i  r.K.k^  ::.v  r^'.iremfrii  wpuL.u*!."^-  »"  ht-ight:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bun^ 

mvrrh   and  sheaves   of  spikenard,   ennch 

Ti...  L :..:.-.  V  -..V  -i.-.:  a  :.:•'.  -  !irue  aftcrwar.l  s-he  ^Iih  evtrv  spicv  shnib,  and  making  it  fa 

ace.  J :.  i  ■.  r'  \  ■:■.  v.  .•■    ::■.■  ..:"  the  »ri;:l.U.rji.^'  hilU.  ;i„.  jj„nis  U  his  plantations.     This  was  thi- 

to  -^  :....*.   <r...  ...   ».-4i    i:;v::t-i   ht-r.     This  :r»  m  „!Tfriuif  which  Shaliiiu  offered  in  the  dav 

la-:.  I   :  r  :v  .  vr:-.:-.  a:..i   i-  ?;u.l  to  have  cost  fspou>als;  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  toll 

Shil  ;:.:  r...- h  ::.  ml  cTiit'.  01  <•».  two  thousand  os-  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  niceuj 

tricl.'.-.  liiA  .1  t*..^:--.:!.!  :v.:.s  of  milk;  but  what  perfume. 

m-*"*.  nf  jtll  r.-c  ::;i:.i. :;■.!• 'i  it.  v.- a*  :ha:  varit-ty  of  

delici- ■•.:•.  (r:i^<  aL-.i  p-i-iit-rh-i.  in  which  no  person 
thvTi  livji.^-  oiiiiM  a:.y  w.tv  v^K-.tl  Shal'.im. 

He   tnati.l   h«T   ifi   tin-   Niwi-r  which   he  had  ,       .      .,                  ^     . 

plantetl  aini.lst  the  w.M.d   of  i,ii;hti  11 -rales.     The  "^"*  ***  '***  «™n*»«  hominoiu  cosrliant.  ruimnt, 

W(M>d  was  I  iiaat.' ur>  of  such  frill  I- tret' s  and  plant. X  Jn  Uunt,— C'lc.  de  I'iv. 

■8  an-  ino*t  agrt-eahle  to  the  several  kind-i  of  siiiff- ,  xho  thhiiiji  whlrh  omi.loy  mon'*  waking  thoughts  ud 

lUg  birds;  so  that   it  had  dniwn   into  it   all  the;  m'ur  Ui  their  iumginBtioiu  in  nleep. 
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^  -..^  lands;  and,  as  by  thi<  means  he  had  all  the  op- 

portunities he  coiiKI  wish  for  of  opening  hi.s  mind !  "Sib, 
J  ■    ....I  ^*  '»«r.  he  succeedtd  so  well,  tliat  upon  her  de- .'      "It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  which  F 

'  "  parture  she  made  him  a  kind  of  a  promise,  and  j  oras  gave  to  his  scholars— that  every  night 
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they  slept  they  should  examine  "what  they  had 
been  doin^  that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions 
"were  worthy  of  pursuit  to  morrow,  and  what  little 
Ticcs  were  to  be  prevented  from  slipping  unawares 
into  a  habit.  Ii  I  mi^ht  second  the  philosopher's 
advice,  it  should  be  mine,  that  in  a  morning  before 
my  scholar  rose  he  should  consider  what  he  had 
been  about  that  night,  and  with  the  same  strictjiess 
as  if  the  condition  he  has  believed  himself  to  bo 
in  was  real.  Such  a  scrutinv  into  the  actions  of  his 
fancy  must  be  of  consideraole  advantage ;  for  this 
reason,  because  the  circumstances  which  a  man 
imagines  himself  in  during  sleep  are  generally 
such  as  entirely  favor  his  inclinations,  good  or 
bad,  and  give  him  imaginary  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing them  to  the  utmost :  so  that  his  temper  will 
lie  fairly  open  to  his  view,  while  he  considers  how 
it  is  movea  when  free  from  those  constraints  which 
the  accidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams  are 
certainly  the  result  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and 
our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are  what  give  the  mind 
such  nimble  relishes  of  pleasure,  and  such  severe 
touches  of  pain,  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man 
that  murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend,  in  a 
dream,  had  need  to  ^uard  his  temper  aeainst  re- 
yenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take  heed  tnat  he  be 
not  tempted  to  do  a  vile  thing  in  the  pursuit  of 
false,  or  the  neglect  of  true  honor.  For  my  part, 
I  seldom  receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's 
time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it;  which, 
though  my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit  the  better  for, 
yet  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  in  me  that  my  mind  was  suscep- 
tible of  such  generous  transport  while  I  Uiought 
myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my  friend :  and 
I  nave  often  been  ready  to  beg  pardon,  instead  of 
returning  an  injury,  after  considering^  that  when 
the  offender  was  in  my  power  I  haa  carried  my 
resentments  much  too  far. 

"  I  think  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  course  of 
your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness  or  misery 
may  depend  upon  the  imagination:  of  which  truth 
those  strange  workings  of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no 
inconsiderable  instances ;  so  that  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage a  man  has  of  making  discoveries  of  him- 
self, but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet,  may 
induce  him  to  accept  of  my  advice.  Such  as  are 
willing  to  comply  with  it,*^  I  shall  put  into  a  way 
of  doing  it  with  pleasure,  by  observing  only  one 
maxim  which  I  snail  give  tnem,  viz :'  To  go  to 
bed  with  a  mind  entire^  free  from  passion,  and  a 
body  clear  of  the  least  intemperance.* 

*'  They,  indeed,  who  can  sink  into  sleep  with 
their  thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent  than  they 
should  be,  do  but  plunge  themselves  into  scenes 
of  guilt  and  misery;  or  they  who  are  willing  to 
purchase  any  midnight  disquietudes  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  lull  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  these 
1  have  nothing  to  sa^  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
invite  them  to  reflections  full  of  shame  and  hor- 
ror; but  those  that  will  observe  this  rule,  I  promise 
them  they  shall  awake  into  health  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  be  capable  of  recounting  with  delight 
those  glorious  moments,  wherein  the  mind  has 
beijn  indulging  itself  in  such  luxury  of  thought, 
such  noble  hurry  of  imagination.  Suppose  a 
man's  going  supperless  to  bed  should  introduce 
hira  to  the  table  of  some  ^reat  prince  or  other, 
where  he  shall  be  entertained  with  the  noblest 
marks  of  honor  and  plenty,  and  do  so  much  busi- 
ness after,  that  he  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach 
to  his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  fasted  all  nieht  lone : 
or  suppose  he  should  sec  his  dearest  friends  remain 
all  nignt  in  great  distresses,  which  he  should  in- 
stantly have  disengaged  them  from,  could  he  have 
been  content  to  have  gone  to  bed  without  theo^er 
bottle ;  believe  me,  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no 


contemptible  con6e(^uences  of  commanding  or  in- 
dulging one's  appetite. 

*•  1  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
other  accounts,  until  I  hear  now  you  and  your 
readers  relish  what  I  have  already  said;  among 
whom,  if  there  be  any  that  may  pretend  it  is  use- 
less to  them,  because  they  never  dream  at  all,  there 
may  be  others  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day 
!  long.    Were  every  one  as  sensible  as  I  am  what 
!  happens  to  him  m  his  sleep,  it  would  be  no  dis- 
I  pute  whether  we  pass  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
our  time  in  the  condition  of  stocks  and  stones,  or 
whether  the  soul  were  not  perpetually  at  work 
upon  the  principle  of  thought.    However,  it  is  an 
honest  endeavor  of  mine  to  persuade  my  country- 
men to  reap  some  advantage  from  so  many  unre- 
garded hours,  and  as  such  you  will  encourage  it. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch  or 
two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

"  If  I  have  any  business  ofconsequence  to  do  to- 
morrow, I  am  scarce  dropped  asleep  to-night  but  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  when  awake,  I  consider 
the  whole  procession  of  the  affair,  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun 
has  risen  upon  it. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  great  post  but  what  I  have 
some  time  or  other  been  in ;  but  my  behavior  while 
I  was  master  of  a  college  pleases  me  so  well,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant, 
I  intend  to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

"  I  have  done  many  thin^  that  would  not  pass 
examination,  when  I  have  had  the  art  of  flying  or 
being  invisible ;  for  which  reason  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  possessed  of  those  extraordinary  qusuities. 

"  Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a  great  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my 
;  letters  in  your  paper  which  I  never  wrote  U)  you. 
If  you  have  a  mind  I  should  really  be  so,  I  oave 
got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in 
my  noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich 
your  paper  with  on  proper  occasions. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"John  Shadow." 


No.  587.]    MONDAY,  AUGUST  30, 1714. 

Intcu  et  in  cute  nori— Pxrs.,  Sat  Ui,  90. 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom :  from  within 

Thy  (thaUow  center  to  the  utmoft  skin.— Drtdsn. 

Though  the  author  of  the  following  vision  is 
unknown  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  be  the 
work  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  who  promised 
me,  in  the  last  paper,  some  extracts  out  of  bis 
noctuary. 

"Sra, 

"  I  was  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Maho' 

met.    Among  many  other  extravagances,  I  find  it 

recorded  of  Uiat  impostor,  that  in  the  fourth  year 

of  his  age,  the  angel  Gabriel  caught  him  up  while 

he  was  among  his  playfellows;  and,  carrvin^  him 

aside,  cut  open  his  breast,  plucked  out  uis  neart, 

and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in 

which,  say  the  Turkish  divines,  is  contained  the 

JomeB  peecati,  so  that  he  was  free  from  sin  ever 

'  after.    I  immediately  said  to  myself,  Though  this 

'  story  be  a  fiction,  a  very  good  moral  may  be  drawn 

!  from  it,  would  every  man  but  apply  it  to  himself, 

I  and  endeavor  to  squeeze  out  of  his  heart  whatever 

!  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  find  in  it. 

"While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
this  contemplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a  most 
pleasing  slumber,  when  mcthought  two  porters 
entered  my  chamber,  cifrrying  a  large  chest  be- 
tween them.  After  having  set  it  (Tuwn  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  they  departed.  I  immediately 
endeavored  to  open  wnat  was  sent  me,  when  a 
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^  ...     >  •   -ex:  coTi rained  a  larj^e 
,  .         •   <r  ::;ly.     The  /ww«  or 
.  *^     ..i-^    ^  ■■  <:.jl1'.  ;'bul  I  could  not  . 
»  :  ^ .».  w:ir  soever  I  turned! 
.  K*    *   ..  .%c-'.:    :.^'jKrnK»>t,and  in  the 
7  >.■  hoarr  you  Jire  ex- 
^    ^    .  .   •.*■     •■..  *  l»eloii;;s  to  Will 

.^    .  »^      ...A^i   i  "■■■''■^t  n«>hle  soul,  ami 
»     ■.  .>A  ■.:  .>>vi  «|'jalitie8.     The  '• 
.  TV-  ■■ :  >  vanity.' 
>^•x    .-H  *.'.::*■-.  *  i*  the  heart  of  Frr;e- 
„:t    •  I  i'si  ■ — •  Freelove  and  1/  fjaid 
,.,^    .     ..r\  c»*ld  to  one  another,  and 
„>     . .  \vi  "i^  on  the  heart  of  a  man 
X      :  ^-.ks;  *::h  rancor.'     My  teaclicr 
.'      1  k  -p^:i  it :  1  did  so.  and  to  i 
^      .*.■:■'*•.  !'.'-.::id  that  a  small  swell-  ■ 
,:  ix;  :.H«k  to  Ih.*  ill-will  tow.ird  '■ 
%     -..^^  ■:■. .  i'l  that  upon  mv  nearer 
•»';.  I-    i  -^ijHvared;  upon  which  the 
.  ..',    Ill-  y:ecl.'v'e  was  one  of  the  bi.vst 

Vi,  J}  x,n^  :uv  '.e.whor.  i<  a  female  heart  of 
I  :V'.:'.id  the  iom*n  in  it  of  the 


■■  •  I  -"i-.w  jy^  iLi*.    «— *  -Jie  phantom, ' 
it  is  iridtr.-i  l  rurirr   uil   -.-  Life  the  lu 
to  know  :Lt  jiersi:»i.  ii  TiLr.  ^  't*Ion^/ 
put  into  my  halld^  l  jot^.    ry-*^  £^^^» 
closed  a  heart,  il  "wLi::!.    _:.  *-^h   1  ezu 
with  the  ulmoait  Lict?n    I   :    \-i'z,-yi  percc 
blemish.     I  made  uc  T^cmijjr  v:  *^jrzLX  ihat 
be  the  heart  of  Scimpx^.i^      iji-i  was  gl 
not   8urpribed,  to  £ul    ii.i^  j:  'was   so. 
iiidi>ed/  contioTjed  n:y   r^t:^      th*  urna 
well  as  the  envr  of  Ltr  ttcs^      Jl.z  -^vse  lai 
he' pointed  to  tte  hea-ni-   ic  ?^->=-iI  of  hei 
acquaintance  which  Iht  n   z^-StT^zz.'.  rials, 
very  larj^  Hp«»ts  in  iLcn.   u_    ■:'  i  ietfp  bl-« 
are  not  to  wonder.'  sEy*  in      -'*  »■  j;-;  *<« 
in  aheart,  who.<e  iii!icic«:xir!(  ijj«  :W-  prool 
all  the  corruptions  cif  l   artf-t-^i  a^*. 
any  blemish,  it  is  tcio  s^HauI  : :    ':«  discos 
human  eyes.* 

"  I  laid  it  down,  atd  rn-'k  ri  -Jth  beart.* 
females,  in  all  of  wLicL  'Jtii  /iiimv  thj.  ic 
veins,  which  were  twis:<«i  :  '.^viiir.  and 
very  p<'rplexed  figure.  I  iLiteTi  -.i-=  seati 
and  waH  told  it  represt :::<■£  5*-^=-.;:- 

*'  I  should  have  been  glai  :-.  r^r*  exaxD 
hearts  of  several  of  mv  acq -ikii.'ra.Lr*.  whoa 
to  Ik;  particularly  addic:<*d  ::•  in-k:'_j. 
iutri|ruinf]f,  etc.,l)ut  my  iLiUrjoeTc-r  :-:'.i  ca 
let  that  alone  until  another  «:pjvmi.;:y.  & 
down  the  cover  of  the  ches*.  wiih  so  m^ch 
as  immediately  awoke  me." 


No.  5?8.]  WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  1. 
Di>:itlA,  oxuiiii«  Id  inibocillitatc  e«t  ci  eT^;u»  el  a 


You  fin'trml  that  a]l  kindneffi  ani 
fiiuiifled  In  wtfRkncfa. 


i«i 


I 


\.N."  .u-'i'M!''--:*''^"*-'- 


!i-.-,  M  '!/.«'.  i;>d  ■'"  ■*  hundri'd  different  colors, 
xvi/'s  u.-r.-  •»"■'  ■a:*--".:  *'vorv  moment.  Upon 
ur  i>kni"  -owh--.  ■.:  Moni.^'il.  1  was  informed 
•ii'o;  ii  w:t;  :li,-  "..  ^'-  ;:\CvHiuetilla. 

I  9tt  It  Ju'>:v  *:  •:  *i^'*'  ^^^  imothcr  m  which  i 


M.\N  may  \ie  considered  in  two  riew*. 
KonaUc  and  as  a  sociable  being;   capaM 
com  in  IT  himself  either  happy  or  miserable 
contributinjj  to  the  happiness  or  miserr  ol 
low-creatures.     Suitably  to  this  double  c 
the  Contriver  of  human  uattire  hath  wii 
nished  it  with  two  principles  of  action,  i 
and  benevolence ;  designed,  one  of  ihem  I 
man  wakeful  to  his  own  personal   intci 
other  to  dispose  him  for  giving  his  utmus 
ance  to  all  engaged  in  tlie  same  pursuit, 
such  an  arcouni  of  our  frame,  so  ax^re^'abl 
son,  so  njuch  for  the  honor  of  our  Maker, 
credit  of  our  sj)ocies,  that  it  may  appear  $< 
unaccountable  what  should  induce  men 
sent  human  nature  as  they  do  under  char: 
disadvantage:  or  having  drawn  it  with  a  1 
sordid  as|K'ct,  what  pleasure    thej  can 
take  in  such  a  picture.     Do  they  reflect 
their  own,  and,  if  we  will  lx»lievo  them-! 
not  more  (kHous  than  the  original?     On 
first  that  talked  in  this  lofty  strain  of  oi 
was  Ei)icunis.     Beneficeiicor  would  hi-s  i 
say,  is  all  founded  in  weaknes.s;  and.  whi 
pretended,  the  kindness  that  pa.^seth  Ih^tw 
and  men  is  by  every  man  'directed   t.i 
This,  it  niUf»t  ^kj  confessed.  Is  of  a  pitVi* 
rest  of  that   lioj>eful  philosophv.  which, 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  fuur  eleuu-nts.  a 
II is  b<>ing  to  cnance,  and  derives  all  hi* 
from  an  unintelligible  di^^linatinn  of  atom 
for  ihi'se  glorious  discoveries  the  ihk*:  is 
measure  transported  in  the  praises  of  his 
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\f  he  mast  needs  be  somethiDg  more  than  man, 
only  for  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  man  is  in  no- 
thina;  superior  to  beasts.    In  this  school  was  Mr. 
Hobbes  instructed  to  speak  after  the  same  manner, 
if  he  did  not  rather  draw  his  knowledge  from  an 
observation  of  his  own  temper;  for  he  somewhere 
unluckily  lays  down  this  as  a  rule,  that  from  the 
similituaes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one  man 
to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another,  whoso- 
ever looks  into  himself  and  considers  what  he  doth 
when  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  etc.,  and  upon  what 
grounds,  he  shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are 
Vbe  thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon  the 
like  occasion.    liow  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hoobes  to 
know  best  how  he  was  inclined ;  but  in  earnest,  I 
should  be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myself  if  I 
thought  myself  of  this  unamiable  temper  as  he  af- 
firms, and  should  have  as  little  kindness  for  mysolf 
as  for  anybody  in  the  world.     Hitherto  I  always 
imagined  that  kind  and  benevolent  propensions 
were  the  original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man;  and, 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  counter- incli- 
nations that  have  since  sprung  up  within  us,  have 
■till  some  force  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  and  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  best.    And  methinks  it 
it  a  fair  step  toward  the  proof  of  this,  that  the 
most  beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fullness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who 
gave  ezisteuce  to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be 
•apposed  to  want  that  which  he  communicated, 
without  diminishing  from  the  plenitude  of  his 
own  power  and  happiness.    The  philosophers  be- 
fore-mentioned have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  invalidate  this  argument ;  for,  placing  the 
ffods  in  a  state  of  the  most  elevated  blessedness, 
Ubey  describe  them  as  selfish  as  we  poor  miserable 
mortals  can  be,  and  shut  them  out  from  all  concern 
for  mankind,  upon  the  score  of  their  having  no 
need  of  us.    But  if  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
wants  not  us.  we  stand  in  continual  need  of  him; 
and,  surely,  next  to  the  survey  of  the  immense 
treasures  of  his  own  mind,  the  most  exalted  plea- 
sure he  receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of 
creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of  non- 
existence, rejoicing  in  the  various  degrees  of  being 
and  happiness  imparted  to  them.    And  as  this  is 
the  true,  the  glorious  character  of  the  Deity,  so  in 
forming  a  reasonable  creature  he  would  not,  if 
possible,  suffer  his  image  to  pass  out  of  his  hands 
unadorned  with  a  resemblance  of  himself  in  this 
most  lovely  part  of  his  nature.    For  what  com- 
placency could  a  mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbound- 
ed as  his  knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike 
himself;  a  creature  that  should  be  capable  of 
knoiwing  and  conversing  with  a  vast  circle  of 
objects,  and  love  none  but  himself?    What  pro- 
portion would  there  be  between  the  head  and  the 
heait  of  such  a  creature,  its  affections,  and  its 
nnderstanding?    Or  could  a  society  of  such  crea- 
tures, with  no  other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which 
to  maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish?    Reason, 
it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every  man  to  pursue  the 
general  happiness  as  the  means  to  procure  and 
establish  his  own;  and  yet,  if  beside  tnis  conside- 
rmtion,  there  were  not  a  natural  instinct,  prompt- 
ing men  to  desire  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of 
others,  self-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  of 
reaaoo,  would  quickly  run  all  things  into  a  state 
of  war  and  confusion.    As  nearly  interested  as  the 
soul  is  in  the  fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Crea- 
tor saw  it  necessaiy,  by  the  constant  returns  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  those  importun.ite  appetites, 
to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  charge :  knowing  that  if 
^fre  should  eat  and  drink  no  oftener  than  cold  ab- 
stracted speculation  should  put  us  upon  these  ex- 
ercises, and  then  leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the 
quantity,  we  should  soon  refine  ourselves  out  of 


this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  we  follow  nothing^  heartily,  unless 
carried  to  it  bv  inclinations  which  anticipate  our 
reason,  and,  like  a  bias,  draw  the  mind  strongly 
toward  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  per- 
petual intercourse  of  benefits  among  mankind, 
their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  them  this 
generous  prepossession  of  benevolence,  if,  as  I 
have  said,  it  were  possible.  And  from  whence  can 
we  go  about  to  argue  its  impossibility?  Is  it  in- 
consistent with  self-love?  Are  their  motions  con- 
trary? No  more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
eartJi  is  opposed  to  its  annual;  or  its  motion  round 
its  own  center,  which  might  be  improved  as  an 
illustration  of  self-love,  to  that  which  whirls  it 
about  the  common  center  of  the  world,  answering 
to  universal  benevolence.  Is  the  force  of  self-love 
abated,  or  its  interest  prejudiced,  by  benevolence? 
So  far  from  it,  that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct 
principle,  is  extremely  serviceable  to  self-love, 
and  then  doth  most  service  when  it  is  least  de- 
signed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of  fact;  the 
pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  the 
consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a  hap- 
pier state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence, 
bid  pity  proceed  from  a  reflection  we  make  upon 
our  liableness  to  the  same  ill  accidents  we 


befall  others,  it  were  nothing  to  the  present  purpose; 
but  tliis  is  assigning  an  artificial  cause  of  a 
natural  passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because  children  and 
persons  most  thoughtless  about  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  incapable  of  entering  into  the  prospects 
of  futurity,  feel  the  most  violent  touches  of  com- 
passion. And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delight 
which  immediately  follows  the  giving  joy  to  an- 
other, or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the 
objects  are  numerous,  and  the  kindness  of  import- 
ance really  inexpressible,  what  can  tliis  be  owing 
to  but  a  coiisciousnes  of  a  man's  having  done 
something  praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  a  great 
soul  ?  When^as.  if  in  all  this  ne  only  sacrificed 
to  vanity  and  self-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing 
brave  in  actions  that  make  the  most  shining  ap- 
pearance, so  nature  would  not  have  rewarded  them 
with  this  divine  pleasure;  nor  could  the  commen- 
dations, which  a  person  receives  for  benefits  done 
upon  selfinh  viows,  be  at  all  more  satisfactory 
than  when  he  is  applauded  for  wliat  he  doth  with- 
out design;  because  in  both  cases  the  ends  of  self- 
love  arc  equally  answered.  The  conscience  of 
approving  <ine's  self  a  benefactor  to  mankind  is 
the  noblcRt  recompense  for  being  so;  doubtless  it 
is,  and  the  most  interested  cannot  propose  any- 
thing so  much  to  their  own  advantage;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  inclination  is  nevertheless 
unselfish.  The  pU^sure  which  attends  the  grati- 
fication of  our  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  the  cause 
of  these  appetites;  they  are  previous-  to  any  such 
prospect:  and  so  likewise  is  the  desire  of  doing 
g(K)u;  with  this  difference,  that,  being  seated  in 
the  intellectual  part,  this  last,  though  antecedent 
to  reason,  may  yet  be  improved  and  regulated  by 
it;  and,  I  will  odd.  is  no  otherwise  a  virtue  than  Ws 
it  is  so.  Thus  have  I  contende<l  for  the  dignitr 
of  that  nature  I  have  the  honor  to  partake  of:  ana, 
after  all  the  evidence  produced,  think  I  have  a 
right  to  conclude,  against  the  motto  of  this  paper, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  generosity  in  the 
world.  Though,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in 
this.  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err,  and  should 
believe  it  very  much  for  tlic  interest  of  mankind 
to  lie  under  tne  same  delusion.    For  the  contrary 


THE  SPEOTATOB. 


tlM  Srii^  kaar  b  «*r  cm  htr 


npptj  thslr  ibin, 


Aad  InmnlH  m^  irt,  till  Umd  u^jisDv 

Tlttfiilbmiigduanine  eama  fron  lla  i 

loli  1!^  E—ay  on  Iitfinittidt. 

,""■  conaider  infinite  space  as  an  u,«ub 

vithoDt  a  circumference  :  we  conaider  eternity 

infinite  duraUon,  as  a  line  that  Ua  neither  a 


^ybeii 


ezpanaioi 

neitlier  i 
>r  ui  ena.  id  our  speculationa  of  tnli 
I,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in 
eiUt  aa  a  kind  of  center  to  the  vho]> 
la  our  ipeculaljons  of  eteroitT,  V'' 
^  conaider  the  lime  which  ia  preaent  tn  ua  as  th<' 
s,  middle,  which  divides  the  whole  liae  into  two 
IK  tqual  parte.  For  thia  reason  many  witty  aathor= 
'<     eompare  the  preaent  time  to  an  iaChmaa  or  narroiv 

■  neck  of  land,  that  riaea  in  the  midM  of  an  ocean 
,:     wmeasuiaUv  difFuaed  on  eitJier  aide  of  it. 
;i        "Fhiloaopby.andiodeadcomiDODieuae.natQn]' 

*  Ij  throwa  etemily  under  two  diTiaioni,  which  we 
",     BMT  call  in  Engliah  that  eteniily  which  ia  paH 

and  that  eternity  which  ia  Ut  come.     The  le^neil 

«  t*nu  of  ^trrailmt  ■  parte  ante,  and  jElenuUt  a 

^  fmrte/tMi,  mmj  he  more  amusing;  to  the  reader,  bur 

5  MB  have  no  othei  idea  afiited  to  them  than  whal 

j  U  conveyed  to  us  bj;  thoae  worda,  an  elornily  that 

^  u  past  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.    Each  of 

fi  Uleae  etemilies  ia  bounded  at  the  ooe«xtreme;  or, 

M  bi  oUier  words,  the  former  has  an  end    and'  tht: 

^-  latter  a  betfinninc. 

|j        "Let  ua  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  whicli 

,{  "  B"*.  reaerving  that  which  is  to  come  for  th* 

n^e«t  of  another  pi^r.    The  nature  of  thia  eter 

^  Bity  ta  utterly  incoDceiTable  by  the  mind  of  msii 

^  «nr  reuon  demonstrates  to  us  thatit  has  been,  but 

J.  at  the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  whai 

^1  "  ™?  ""'  absurdity  and  contradiction.    We  cati 

■  have  no  other  conception  of  any  duration  which  in 
„  p«t,  than  that   all  of  it  wtu>  once  present;    and 

Whatorer  was  once  present  ia  at  some  certain  dis- 

.J  Uace  from  us,  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  dis- 

i^  tanee  from  na,  be  the  distance  never  ao  remote  can- 

'  not  be  etemitj.    The  very  notion  of  any  duration 

■'  r!"*  P^''  '""P^'**  '''"  ''  *"  ""Ce  present,  for  the 

-.  Idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  included  in 

'  thaideaofiUbeingpaat.  Thia.therefore.is  adepth 

*  not  to  be  sounded  by  human  understanding.  We 
'  an  sure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet 
■^  contradict  ourselves  when  we  meaauro  this  eternity  ' 
-  hy  any  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  iL  ; 

*  "I'weyo  to  the  bottom  of  thia  matter,  wo  shall 
;;  And  that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  con- 

■  ceptionsofetemitj  proceed  from  this  single  reason 
«.  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  du-  . 
'  ration  than  that  by  which  we  ourselvea,  and  all 
f.  ether  created  beines,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  succes- 
■'  i*^  duration   made  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
t  eome.     There  is  nothing  which  exiata  after  thia     . 
t;  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not  I  '" 
i'  enee  actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be 

Mched  by  a  certain  number  of  years  applied  to  it. 

We  ma^  lacend  aa  high  as  we  please,  and  employ 

^   our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to   come,  in 

/  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  yeara,  and 

,   ■**  can  never  come  up  to  any  fuuntain-head  of 

'  dmation,  to  any  beginning  into  etemilj:  but  at 

'   Ot»  same  time  we  are  aure  Siat  whatever  was  once 

preeent  does   lie  within  the   reach  of  numbers, 

iAODfh   perhaps  we  can  never  be  able   to   put 

■oongh*  of  them  together  for  that  purpose.    We 


1  frame  of  it. 


'  part  of  infinite  duration  was 
and  docs  not  alao  lie  at  sum 
I  from  us.  The  diatance  in  t 
measurable  and  indefinite  ai 

our  reason  tells  ua  that  it  i .  „  ^  „.  .™^, 

Here,  therefore,  is  that  difficulty  which  human 
^  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmounting.  We 
are  aure  that  aomething  must  have  eiiated  from 
eternity,  and  are  at  the  asme  time  unable  to  con- 
ceive, that  anything  which  eiisu.  according  to 
our  notion  of  existenoe,  can  have  eiialed  from 
.  atemitj. 

"  It  IB  hard  for  a  reader,  who  haa  not  rolled  thia 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an 
abatracled  speculation;  but  I  have  been  the  longer 
on  it  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argu- 
ment of  the  being  and  eternity  of  God;  and, 
though  there  are  manyolherdemonslmtions  which 
lead  us  to  thia  great  truth,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
j  to  lay  aside  any  proofs  in  this  mattt;r,  which  the 
I  light  of  rvason  haa  suggested  lo  us,  especiallT 
when  it  ia  such  a  one  aa  haa  been  urged  by  men 
I  famons  for  their  penetration  and  force  of  under- 
I  standing,  and  which  appears  altogether  conclusive 
I  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it- 

"  Having  thus  considcK^  that  etemitv  w^i")!  '•• 
past,  according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  Irar 

I  shall  now  drew  up  those  several  articles 

subject,  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of 
.  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
'  oreed  of  a  philosopher  in  thia  great  point. 
I  "First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  hare 
I  made  itself;  for  if  ho,  it  most  have  acted  before  it 
was,  which  ii  a  contnuliction. 

"Secondly,  That  therefore  some  being  moat 
have  eiiated  from  alt  eternity. 

"Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  man- 
ner of  created  beings,  or  according  to  any  notions 
which  we  have  of  existence,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity. 

"Fonithly.  That  this  eternal  Being  must  there- 
lore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature, 'the  Ancient 
ijf  Daj-B,'  who,  being  at  infinite  distance  in  bi* 
j>errcclions  from  all  finite  and  created  beings,  ex- 
ists in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and 
ill  a  manner  of  which  they  can  hare  no  idea. 

■■I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  wh« 
would  not  be  thouf^ht  ignorant  of  anything,  ha<ra 
pretended  (o  explain  the  manner  of  'Ood's  exiat- 
!ence,  by  telling  us  that  he  compreheiida  infinite 
iluration  in  every  moment:  that  elcrnilv  is  with. 
Iiim  a  pimedrM  steal,  a  fixed  point;  or,  wliirh  ia  a* 
in>od  sense,  an  infinite  inataiil;  that  nothing  with 
reference  to  his  existence  ia  either  past  or  lo  come : 
>a  which  the  ingenious  Hr.  Cowley  alludes  in  hia 
ilescriplion  o[  heaven ; 


»nd  think  men  had  better  own  their  ignorancA 
ifian  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean  no- 
ising, and  which,  indeed,  are  self  Contradictory. 
Vte  cannot  be  too  modest  in  our  dinquiaitione 
<vhen  we  meditate  on  Him,  who  is  environed  with 
'O  much  gloiy  and  perfection,  who  ia  the  source 
'>r  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  exikUnce  which 
H'e  and  nia  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Lh 
111,  therefore,  with  the  otmoat  humility  acknow- 
li'dge,  that  as  eome  being  must  neceiHiarily  hare 
existed  from  eternity,  so  this  being  doos  exist 
after  an  ir™-™ —•■-"-"•'"  ~— ■"—  — —  :.  ^-  :— 


IsbsnaHdaic  tbi  piuaL  '  pMiibk  for  a  being  Is  bare  exieted  from  etemi^ 
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alter  our  in(mnre  or  notioD*  of  Mistenre.  Rera- 
Imtioii  ooiifirmB  ihi'Sf  imtund  <licuio«  of  rcasoD  in 
the  af C'iunt-1  wliich  it  give*  hb  of  the  divine  eiitt- 
1,  that  he  is  thit  »«me  rater- 
■;  that  hi!  in  ths  Alpiu  i 


daj,  to-iia\ — - 

OmtRa,  the  brgiiiciins;  aud  tliu  eDding;  tliat  a  th< 
Mild  Tcant  sre  with  tira  a*  one  day,  and  one  day 
»athiiuiuind  veara:  bj  which,  and  the  like  ei- 
proaxiiiiiii.  vc  afu  taught  that  hia  piiHtence  with  re-  ^ 
lUion  til  lime  or  duration  is  infinitely  different  from  . 
the  ciiiitt'nce  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  conM- 
quFUtly  that  it  is  impoMiblc  for  us  to  fnina  any 
adequnlu  conceptions  of  it  ' 

■■  111  the  first  rcTeUlioQ  vhjch  he  makes  of  hia 
own  )ipin)i:.  he  vntiltes  himaelf,  "1  Am  that  I  Am;' 
and  vlitii  U'Mic*  desiivs  to  know  what  nami>  he 
ahall  ^irc  him  in  liis  rmbaxyto  PharDnli.he  bids  ^ 
him  hHv,  thnt  '1  Am  halh  tent  vnu.'  Our  ^at 
Urestor'  liy  this  n-vclnlion  iif  h^msolf.  dors  in  a  ' 
matiiiiT  rxrliidc  crerythiu^  clue  /mm  a  real  exisl- 
onci-.  and  cliHtineuisheii  himself  fnim  his  creatnni? 
M  llif  only  hpiiig  whirh  inily  and  ri'iLlly  tiitts,  j 
Thi>  nnrii'iil  I'laKmic  n<ition)  which  was  drawn 
from  niiH-ulHiions  of  KtcniilT.  wonderfully  nifrees 
witii  lliiK  rcrfialtoii  »liifb  (fod  hfts  n\iu\e  of  Iiiin.  j 
■elf.  Thfru  is  iiolhinK.  aay  they,  which  in  reality 
oziHls.  whose  exislriice,  as  wo  call  it,  ia  pieced  up  ' 
of  pa»l. prt-M'nt,  and  locomp.  Such  a  flitliiignnii  \ 
sueccsiiivc  Mi»ti>nce,  is  rather  «.  ah*dow  of  eiiat-  . 
onei>.  and  soincliiing  which  ja  like  i(,  than  exist  ' 
■Dce  ilsolf.  He  only  properly  eiiMs  whoxu  exist  ' 
cnce  is  entirely  present;  that  is.  in  other  words, 
vhii  exiitts  in  ihe  moKt  perfect  mnniier,  and  in 
Buch  a  niHiiuiT  as  we  hare  no  iiti-n  of. 

"  I  ihnlt  cuuehide  thia  speculation  with  one  uw- 
ful  iiifcrenLi!.  How  can  wq  sufficiently  proalrati' 
onrselvi's  and  full  down  lieforr  our  Maker,  when 
ire  oiiisidiT  that  invlfohla  goodnewt  And  wii>diiiu 
which  ciiiiiriviil  thin  existence  for  finite  natures  V 
What  niitsl  hi-  the  <iverflowings  of  that  |;oiMi-vill, 
which  proTNpted  our  Creator  tu  ailapt  existence  to 
beinits  ill  whom  it  is  not  ni-ccBsary;  i-speciallv 
Wht'ii  we  ciiiisidrr  that  he  himself  was  before  in 
the  eoTiipli-lc  {Kissession  of  existence  and  of  hap- 
piness, and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternity. 
What  man  can  tliink  of  liimwlf  as  called  out  and 
liepanitMl  fnini  imthint^.  uf  his  being  mode  a  cim- 
•oious,  a  rcaKniiahle,  and  a  liajipy  ctivture;  in 
•horl,  uf  being  taken  in  as  a  sharer  of  uxistence, 
■ind  a  kind  of  jranner  in  eternity,  without  WinK 
•Wallowi-d  lip  III  wonder,  in  pmisi%  in  adnnitionl 
It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  bie  for  the  mind  of  man. 
•nd  ratlier  tu  be  enlertniueu  in  the  secrecy  of  de- 
yotion.  niiH  in  the  Hilence  of  the  xonl,  than  to  be 
exprvsMHl  by  words.  Tlio  supreme  Heing  has  not 
given  ns  piiwcrs  iir  (iicutties  sufficienl.  to  extol  and 
mngnifr  such  unutl<rrablc  goodness. 

■'It  LH  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that  wo 
shall  be  always  doini;  wlintwe  sliall  nercr  be  able 
to  du;  anil  that  n  wort  which  canuol  be  finished, 
■will  however  ]«■  the  work  of  eternity." 


me  in  the  qnality  of  a  Ittvc-euniat;  for 
place  he  conceiTee  himaelf  to  be  thorou^i 
jed,  having  made  this  passion  his  principal 
and  observM  it  in  all  its  different  shapes  a 
pearanees  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  forty -fift 


Uco; 


Vith  Bl 
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I  hope  proeeeda  from  hia  real  abililie- 

does  nut  douht  of  giving  judgment  to  the  n 
>D  of  the  parties  coDcemed  on  the  most  n 
tricale  cases  which  con  happen  in  an  amo 
How  great  the  cootTvction  of  the  finer: 

be  befom  it  amountfl  to  a  squeeze  by  Ihe  hi 
What  con  be  properly  termed  on  absoluti 

from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a  widow. 
What  advances  a  lover  may  prcBume  It 

after  having  received  ■  pat  upon  his  should 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  Interview,  mi 
a  humble  servant  tu  kiss  her  hand. 

How  for  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress  ll 
in  order  to  aucc^d  with  the  inistress. 

What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upon 
and  in  what  cases  a  frown  goes  Tor  DothiD; 

On  what  occasion  a  sheepish  look  maj 

As  a  further  proof  of  hia  akill.  he  also 
several  maxims  in  love,  which  be  assarei 
tile  result  of  a  long  and  profound  reflectic 
of  which  1  think  myself  obliged  to  comi 
to  the  public,  not  remembering  to  have  k 
,  before  in  any  author  : 

"  There  are  more  calamiUea  in  tbe  worlt 
from  love  than  from  hatred. 

"  Love  is  the  daughter  of  Idleness,  but 
tber  of  Disquietude. 

"  Men  uf  grave  natures,  uys  Sir  Francii 
are  the  most  constant;  for  the  same  nai 
should  lie  more  constant  than  wotnen. 

"  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  i 
the  seriouN  moat  lovinfr. 

"A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation  v 
preserve*  her  virtue, 

"  A  prude  ofleii  preBervea  her  reputati< 
she  has  lost  her  virtue. 

"I/ive  refines  a  man'a  behavior,  but 
woman's  ridiculons, 

"  Love  is  generally  accompanied  with  g 
in  tbe  young,  interest  in  the  middle-age 
passion' too  gross  to  name  in  tbe  old. 

"  ""* "  ideavora  to  revive   n  decaying 
ish  the  remains  of  St. 
1  from  being  a  slanera 
o*emeat,  or  from  being  ovetneat  becomei 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  < 
see  occasion;  and  sinco  I  an  got  upon  thi 
of  iiive.  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a 
veric*  which  Were  lately  aent  me  by  ao  u 
hand,  as  I  look  upon  them  to  b«  above  t 

The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  i 
his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  t.>DtertainB  so 


has  described,  bcfi 


I  HAVR  just  received  a  letter  from  a  genttenian, 
who  tells  me  he  has  obnerved,  with  no  small  con- 
cern, thai  my  papers  have  of  late  been  veiy  barren 
in  relation  to  love :  a  silbject  which,  when  ogreea- 
bly  liandled,  can   scarcely  fail  of  being  well  re- 


TU 


CoDITtl.  fonl  mfta,  nmnwL  Ibc  Dileh^  imsit, 

In  Tain  wDiildM  tli^u  ix>mi,lKln.  In  thJd  pnta 
To  uk  ■  pitf  wfatrli  i4m  mint  not  ImiL 
Sl»'«  too  mncfa  IbT  tupnlor  to  mtnpl^, 
Ami  too,  bw  fair  ID  bil  Uij  ftttiaa  dk, 
lanjnliib  in  iwiTQl,  ind  with  damb  nuTprije 
mink  the  rwi«0«««  hIido:*  of  her  »y*i. 
Atlw(^liUltoM«.t«t.lnU.y«rift, 

Ne'er  tADDpt  tier  seoni  of  Ui;  iwnaifrfti^  nus 
tu  (ST  oar  ODdOB*,  tot  tj  iia  hoM. 


THS  8PB0TATOB.  QM 

Tboa  mart  folMlt  toa—ihj  ctuxmn  Uen  are  apt  to  belieye  they  ftre  Terr  deep  becaase  they  are 

^i^^^,  ^iS^:^'  «nmtelli.ible.    The  ancient  critrc.  are  full  o/ the 

fo.^11  mlM  ten  tbouMod  bMutias  thou  cDoidft  ind :  praises  of  their  cotemporanes ;  they  discover  beaa- 

Wbo  with  low  %DC7  ahaU  ftpproMh  h«r  cUanu,  ties  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vulgar, 

Whll«  half  vigoy'd  the  dnks  Into  his  »raif.  and  very  often  find  out  reasons  for  palliatine  and 

fXI!?X'  S&  whSS.'&'MSi.'dJtoiS^r*  excusing  such  UtUe  slips  aud  oversights  as  wei« 

B«r  imace  only  ■hyJi  thv  brfit  employ,  committed  m  the  writing  of  eminent  authors.     On 

And  fill  thy  oaptive  soul  with  ahadee  of  Jov;  the  contrary,  most  of  tne  Rmatt4.*rers  in  criticism, 

Direct  thy  dieama  by  nlj^t,  thy  thonghu  ly  d^,  ^ho  appear  among  us,  make  it  their  business  to 

And  never,  never  from  thy  boeom  stray.*  ^jlj^y  ^j  depreciate  every  new  production  that 

^____  gains  applause,  to  decry  imaginary  blemishes,  and 

to  prove,  by  far-fetchedf  arguments,  that  what  pass 

v^  tM9  1    wninAV  avpo'-p-ftmw  in  ntiA  for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are  faults  aud 

No.  592.]    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10, 1714.  errors.    In  short,  the  writinj^  of  these  criticn, 

Stadium  fine  dlvite  vena^— Hoa.  An  Poet  ver.  409,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients,  are  like  the 

Art  without  a  vein^-^BosooMxoir.                                 '  wor&s  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the 

I  LOOK  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world  within  old  phUosophers.                   ,      ,.     .     ^ ,     . 

itMlf.    They  have  lately  furnished  the  middle  re-  5°^^  and  cavd  are  the  natural  fruita  of  laamess 

gion  of  it  with  a  new  iet  of  meteors,  in  order  to  ff  ^,  ignorance;   which  was  probably  the  reason, 

Sve  the  sublime  to  many  modem  tragedies.    I  was  ^^\'^  ^®  heathen  mythology,  Momus  is  said  to 

Oiere  last  winter  at  the  first  rehearaal  of  the  new  ^  ^«  *PJ5  **^  ^*^^  and  Somuus,  of  darkness  and 

lliiinder,t  which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  ~®*P-     ^^^^^\7^o  have  not  been  at  the  pains 

thmn  any  hitherto  made  use  of.    TKey  have  a  Sal-  ^^^  accomDlish  or  disUn^uish  themselves,  are  very 

moneus  behind  the  scenes  who  pUyi  it  off  with  *P^  ^  ^®^*^  i"*™  T»*^"*J  *»  ignorant  men  are 

great  success.    Their  lightnings  We  made  to  flash  ^ery  ««^4ect  to  decry  those  beauties  m  a  celebrated 

niore  briskly  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  also  ^,^'^  ^^»^^  they  have  npt  eyes  to  discover.    Many 

better  furbSowed,  and  more  voluminous;  not  to  ?/  °"'  ^""^^^  ^?""*'  ^^^^  ^^K^^^J  themselves  by 

mention  a  violent  storm  locked  up  in  a  groit  chest,  ^®  ,°*"!  of  criUcs,  are  the  genuine  dcscendwiU 

that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest.    They  are  aXsi  ?L^^T}^''  illustnous  ancestors.    They  are  often 

provided  with  above  a  dozen  showere  of  snow,  led  »nto  tiiose  numerous  a^urdiUes  m  which  they 

which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  daily  instruct  the  i>eople,  by  not  considenng  that, 

unsuccessful  poets  artificially  cut  an"d  shredded  fi"t,  there  is  someumes  a  greater  jud^ciit  shown 

Ibr  that  use.    Sr.  Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  faU  in  snow  1?  deviating  from  Uie  rules  of  art  than  in  adhering  to 

at  the  next  acUng  of  Kiny  I^,  in  order  to  height-  J^""'  "^  w"*'  »f  «"«**y',**»*^  .^^^^^  if  "?«'>•  ^'^"^  '5 

•n,  or  rather  to  aUeviate,  the  distress  of  that  un-  ^f  .r""'^',  ""^  %  P^eat  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 

fortunate  prince;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  ^^  >^*  ^^^  °I  "*,'  ^*"  '°  ^^  ^°'^«  ,^^  *  ^'«i« 

to  a  piece  which  that  great  critic  has  written  «^^'^\^^^  not  only  knows  but  scrupulously  ob- 

junun^  serves  them. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actore  should  5"V  ^*  "'^  ?^"  ^*  ""S^'^  ""^  'J*'"  ^,**^  •^ 


criUcs,  since  it  is  a  rule  among  these  gentlemen  to  ".""* . "':"'  ""  «mu,ruiiijry  ucc«iuii«.    i  coum 

Ml  upon  a  play,  not  because  ft  is  ill  written,  but  «?▼« '"stwices  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  an- 

becauM  it  tikes.    Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  ^q^^^y.^l^o  ^•ve  shown  their  judgment  m  this 

m  maxim,  that  whatever  dramaUc  performance  has  P*!j!S"^*[ '  "-^d  puyosedly  receded  from  an  estab- 

m  long  run,  must  of  necessity  be  gW  for  nothing;  J**^*^  "'^J  J-  ?**"  C*™^  *T^^°.u^  ^^  '"''!^^  ""*? 

mm  thSugh  the  firat  precept  ii  poetry  were  "not  to  fo'' »  °>"c»;  higber  beauty  han  the  ob8er>ation  o? 

plewie.''^   Whether  this  rale  hWs  good  or  not,  I  ""^^  ^J^]l  ^^"[f  ^*^?  ^"'^  Those  who  have 

■Audi  kave  to  the  determination  of  Siose  who  ^  *"7^^*^v!*lt  """"^^^  ^'T^  ?^  architecture  and 

better  judges  than  myself;  if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  T^^S^*  both  ancient  luid  modem  kiiow  verv  wcU    . 

tends  iery  much  to  tte  honor  of  those  genUemen  ^^^^^^1  ^^  frequent  deviations  frorS  art  in  the 

whohaveestabUshedit;  few  of  their  pie^s  having  T^^  ^"^  ^1  greatest  masters,  which  have  pro- 

been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  **"S^  *  ™"^**  °^?^®'  effect  than  a  more  accurate 

of  them  being  sb  exquisitely  writtiJn,  that  the  5,"*?  "^^  ^^^  *^^,  proceeding  could  have  done. 

town  would  niver  give  them  more  than  one  night's  ^^1"  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the 

jf^g^ng  pisto  orande  in  these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  ^?  *'r*"*  ?  jniing. 

Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks;  Horace  » ,  ^"  i^f  Z""^  P\*«^'  **"'  J"^*"  *!°  1°^  ^"i  *^'°"- 

mod  Quiutilian  aiSong  the  Romans;  Boileau  and  ^^*^  ^"^  •^^^^'^  i'  f"".**  ^^^^  '"  J*^e  works  of  a 

Dncier  among  the  French.    But  it  is  our  misfortune  S^at  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art 

tbat  some,  wlio  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  T"  '"^  ^.^*^  ""^  t  little  genius,  who  knows  and 

oe,  are  so  stupid,  thit  they  do  not  know  how  il  2,^^^^«  ^^^"^    }^  "  «^  these  men  of  genius  that 

pot  ten  words  together  witi  elegance  or  common  ^^^T""^  ^pcf  ks  m  opposition  to  the  little  artificial 

propriety;  and  withal  so  illitenUe,  that  they  have  ^a^^ere  of  his  time: 
no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore  8!?^™°*  •°»'»!^  exoptat  negll«centlam 

Criticise  upon  old  authora  SnlTai  second-hand.  w^  ^T  ^^k"      J^T.'^fT.'f^o,     .h--. 

They  judge  of  them,  by  what  otiiera  have  written,  ''SS^'r^t^'duVn^ 


•The  author  of  theee  vene«  waa  Gilbert,  tlie  Mcond  brother 
oC  Vostace  Bodgell,  Itaq. 

t^^PP^mitlT  an  allualoa  to  Mr.  Dennia*  new  and  improred 
SMUpd  or  makinc  thunder;  at  whom  eeveralobUaue  ftrokos 
la  thle  paper  MMed  to  have  been  aimed. 


peare 

*-    is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these 

rigid  critics.     Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of 

his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the 


stage  observed,  than  any  production  of  a  modem 
criuc,  where  there  is  not  one  of  theiu  violated  I 


pi . 

ill' 


694 

Sb^BPeftre  vm  indeed  born  with  all  the  Mrcds  of 

Crj,  and  may  bo  compared  to  tbe  Btone  in 
■bus'  ring,  which  an  Pliny  telle  ub,  b«d  tbe 
eikaTC  of  Apoll»  and  the  iiioe  Uuwa  in  Ibe  veiiii 
of  it.  pruduced  by  ihc  RpoaUuieouB  hand  of  nature, 
irithuut  any  help  trom  fit. 


MOSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 1714. 
i>r  Inn'rum  lunuu,  Mb  Iwe  mtllelw. 

iiuniuK iluuurul ud  mall^uuit Ugtit.— DaiDiK. 
,  Mr.  Shadow,  hai 
rera!  curious  obHcr- 
T«liuii!i  iin  dn'nniH  in  gi-neral.  and  the  meUiiid  to 
render  i>lfepiinprovin;(;  an  extract  of  bis  letter  «ill 
not,  1  pte«ume,  be  diiui|^rrc&ble  to  mj  readers. 

"Since  v'o  bove  ut  liltlc  time  to  sporty  that  none 
of  it  lunr  bo  lust,  I  Mv  nu  rciuon  why  ve  ithould 
neglect  fit  cxnniinc  IliiMe  inmiiriiiary  Mcnes  we  arc 
preiK-iited  with  iu  i^levp,  only  bt-cauw  they  have 
IcBS  reulily  iu  thuni  than  our  waking  iiicditationa. 
A  travi'lcr  irould  brinj;  hU  jndguieiit  in  queslioc, 
who  aliuuhl  dcupiae  tbe  diructiims  uf  bin  map  for 
want  uf  real  ninUa  in  it,  bccauHO  here  stands  a  dut 
instead  of  a  town,  or  a  cipher  instead  of  a  city: 
and  it  muxt  be  a  long  day's  jouniuy  to  trevi'l 
tbrougb  two  or  three  iachea.  Fnucy  in  dreams 
fire  us  much  such  aiiutber  landscape  of  life  oh  iliat 
Oovi  111  countries^  and  IIiuukIi  it<;  appearances 
may  g«'in  strau^'lj  juuibtud  lu^tber,  wc  may 
otteu  observe  auch  traces  and  foulHleps  of  nubb 
thoughts,  as,  if  carefully  pursued,  mi^ht  lead  us 
into  a  pruncT  {lath  <if  action.  I'here  is  mj  much 
rapture  and  ecHtai-y  in  uur  fancied  blisit,  and  aome- 
thiug  so  diploid  and  shockin);  in  uiir  faucied  mis- 
en,  tliot,  though  the  inactivity  of  tbe  Iwdy  has 
Sren  occasion  Tor  calling  Hlei'ptbt' image  of  tluath, 
Q  briskness  of  the  fancy  aHiirdH  us  a  atroug  in- 
tiniHtion  uf  something  within  us  that  can  never 

"I  have  wondered  that  Aleionder  the  Great, 
who  came  into  tlie  world  suHiciL-nlly  dreamed  of 
by  bis  parents,  and  had  himself  a  tuiurablc  knack 


THE   SPECTATOR. 


present  our  drvams  an 

that  Ibey  are  generally  conformable  to  c 

thoughts,  su  Uiat  it  is  not  impossible 

ourselves  (o  b  concert  of  muaic,  ths  «i 

of   distant  friends,   or    any  otlicr  ent 

which  bos  been  before  lodged  in  tbe  mi 

My  readers,  by  applying  these  binli 

e  necessity  of  making  k  guud  day  of 

heartily  wish  themselveB  a  bikmI  night. 

I  have  considered  Uarcia  a  prBjer,  ai 

:coout  of  Cato,  in  (Ms  light: 


Aod  >haw  niMkhid  that  ffood&eia  k  jonz  can 
Lac    SiKictua  thailnmlHnof  til*  v1n» 
OMEnte,lh>niwTiithTgDdUkB&ttHr; 
EoBia  ftrma  biTlilble  (upporta  bU  nul. 


l':SL. 


n]  Tvttefhing  flffip  in  fklleu  u' 
him  (UTtdi^tl  at  cam.  hli  Ub 


d,  and  cried,  Cmsr,  Uum  ta 


Mr. 


acquaints  me  in  a  gori 
be  has  no  manner  of  title  to  the  Tision 
ceedcd  his  first  letter;  but  odds,  tbiu,  i 
tleman  who  wrote  it  dreams  feryaenail 
bo  glad  to  meet  him  some  night  or  othei 
great  elm-tree,  by  which  Virgil  ha«  giv. 
—  lUpborical  image  of  sleep,  in  order  t 
' '  '^' ' together,  and  obligi 


WEDNESDAY.  SEPT. : 

■wnloii  qtil  mUt  "-■■—— . 
-.Andll,  aUuealpaole;  aolirtor 
at  rtoui  boBklDijiB,  bcuBHiM  dbw 


leqdt;  hk  Qjf« 


cat;  hsDC  In,  Bomaa 


Ik  that  dull  ran 


an  anlnat  Ut  bIw 
■sasdaUi'd,  and  m 


■t  dreaming,  sliould  often  say  Iliat  sleep 
thing  which        '    '  '  ■■  •    ■ 

[,  who  havu 


.inly  I 


thing  which  made  hirn  sensible  he  was  mortal. 

>t  such  fields  uf  action  iu  tbe  daj 
time  to  divert  luy  attention  from  this  I 
perceive  that  in  tlio*!  uperatious 

while  tbe  bodyiMatrest.lhere  is  aci_._ 

of  conception  very  Suitable  to  the  capacity,  and 
demonstrative  of  the  force  uf  that  divine  part  in 
our  cunijHisitiun  wbivh  wili  last  forever.  Aeithvr 
do  I  umi-li  doubt  but,  had  we  a  true  account  uf  the 
riinders  the  hero  lout  luenlioned  perfumivd 


Sparta  villi  Iheir  bme,  ■ 

And  Oiiy  to  tc  Ihoufbl  m  wt 
ThIIi  lain,  and  briaga  bla  fr 


.  .  T     ,     Webe  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  t 
matter,  plainlv    gdoyij  gnj  ^^^  ,  great  part  of  them  pi 
»rt.;n  v»I?n".J    """"^  calumniea  and  reproachea  which 
abroad  concerning  one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man    living,  who 

some  dpgrer,  guilty  of  this  nHense;  th( 

Hanic  time,  bowever  we  trrat  one  onolli 

infessed,  that  wc  all  coni>ent  i 


wiindera  the  hero  lost  luenlioned  pi-rfunnvd  in  his      t  .^^^  |,p,M,ns  who  aitp  iiotorioii<i  fr  rV 
sle.p.  bis  eomiiierbg  this  link-  globe  would  hardly  ,  ^  g^^^^^v  takes  iU  rise  cither  from  mi 


when  I  comiiare  several 
iiii  Curtin*  with  Mime  olbem  in  my  t 
1  a])]ieur  lliu  ^naltT  ]u-ru  of  the  two. 
1  !-liiill  olo*  ibi*  subji-cl  with  oh<M.-l 


il^nd.iftlJI^n" 


>  cslctimed,  >..i  ...-»■•. _.uu  ui    »il   anu  t; 
.wn  noctuary,    j,     ,ho„g|,i  ;„  Ou,  socrets  of  the  woi 
jadcitirpof  gratifying  luiy  of  thmedisi 
L-rving,  that    mind  in  those  persons  wiih  wliuin  we  < 
/  I'l  flx  our       Tlie  nublinber  of  seaudal  in  morv  i-r 
ivpweluive    to  mankind,  and  crjiniiial  in  hiiuvelf.  ^ 
which  strike    fliLcuced  by  n»iy  oneor  mure  i.f  tbi-  ft-- 
ahalrver    may    }»    il,p   ,■ 


'"■77. 


'    s]>rvadiii)(  ilicsc  fidte  rutKiritf .  ht 

!  ,  iW  llw  i-ffiTt  of  t'-"—  "■  

IS  lo  the  ji 


entlv  iitf.vlol  i 

slii'p.  that  our  HI. 

mi.;lu  be  .-iiber 

age  iif  h.ip|.ini 

-^  uV  miM-ry!     Si 

-pinion   Ibat,  i 

in   i'aradiw  ther 

i-ffiTt  of  them  is  vquallr 

thouj-h  the  p 


wn  111'  dMirn  in.  or  it  may  Iw  Tlu:  ilirectio 

sup-Ti.T  Ivinj.  iHTiiiei 

It  U  crrtiiin  l1i>>  imnginulion  may  bo  *o  dilfrr-  ^  The  iiijuiy .. 

wtions  of  tbe  day  ,  wlience  it  priicii'dj _.  _ „^_ 

liFhed  with  n  liltle  !      As  every  one  looks  u)hiii  hiinsrir  wi 

Si.  Austin  was  of  ;  indulgence  when  be  pns-*-«  n  judgmrn 

:  some  ,  Ibuughta  or  actions,  and  ns  verv   (r- 


THE  SPEOTATOB. 


thooffht  guil^  of  this  abominable  proceeding, 
whicn  is  so  universally  practiced,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  universally  blamed»  I  shall  lay  down  three 
rules,  by  which  I  would  have  a  man  examine  and 
search  into  his  own  l^art,  before  he  stands  acquit- 
ted to  himself  of  that  evil  disposition  of  mind 
which  I  am  here  mentioning. 

First  of  all.  Let  him  consider  whether  he  does 
ii«i  take  delight  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to  believe 
such  little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined 
to  be  credulous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the 
good-natured  side. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to  spread  and 
propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  disreputation 
of  another. 

These  are  the  several  steps  by  which  this  vice 
proceeds  and  grows  up  into  slander  and  defama- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in 
bearing  the  faults  of  othen,  shows  sufficient^  that 
be  has  a  true  relish  of  scandal,  and  consequently 
the  seeds  of  this  vice,  within  him.  If  his  mind 
is  gratified  with  hearing  the  reproaches  which  are 
cast  on  others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
vsUting  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to  ao  it,  as  he 
will  naturally  imagine  every  one  ne  converses  with 
ia  delighted  in  the  same  manner  with  himself.  A 
aum  should  endeavor,  therefore,  to  wear  out  of  his 
■dnd  this  criminal  curiosity,  which  is  perpetually 
iMi^htened  and  inflamed  by  listening  to  sucn 
atones  as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult  his 
own  heart  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  such 
little  blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be 
eiedulous  on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good- 
natured  side. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itself,  and 
generally  arises  from  a  man's  consciousness  of  his 
own  secret  corruptions.  It  is  a  pretty  uyioff  of 
Thales,  "  Falsehood  is  just  as  tar  dSstant  from 
truth  as  the  eara  are  from  the  eyes."*  By  which 
be  would  intimate,  that  a  wise  man  should  not 
easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions  which 
be  has  not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  bead,  men- 
tion two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Abby  de  la 
Trappe,  as  they  are  published  in  a  little  French 
book.f 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to  ^ive  an 
oar  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  criminal  actions;  to 
turn  off  all  such  discourse  if  possible;  but,  in  case 
they  hear  anything  of  this  nature,  so  well  attested 
that  they  cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to 
•appose  that  the  criminal  action  may  have  pro- 
oeeoed  from  a  good  intention  in  him  who  is  guilty 
of  it.  This  18,  perhaps,  carrying  charity  to  an  ex- 
travagance; but  it  is  certainly  much  more  laudable 
than  to  suppose,  ad  the  ill-natured  part  of  the 
world  does,  that  indifferent  and  even  good  actions 
proceed  from  bad  principles  and  wrouff  intentions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  should  examine 
bis  heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  secret 
inclination  to  propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the 
disreputation  uf  another. 

Wlien  the  disi'a$te  of  the  mind,  which  I  have 
bithcrto  U'on  speak  ii)<^  of,  ariHes  to  this  degree  of 
iDaliguitv,  it  discovers  itself  in  its  worst  synip- 
Coni,aii(f  JH  in  dani^er  of  bitcoiuing  incurable.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  iiiHist  upon  the  guilt  in  this 
last  particular,  which  every  one  cannot  but  disap- 
prove, who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or  even  com- 


mon discretion.    I  shall  only  add,  that  whatever 

pleasure  any  man  may  take  in  spreadingwhispera 

:  of  this  nature,  he  will  find  an  infinitely  greater 

!  satisfaction  in  conquering  the  temptation  he  is 

i  under,  by  letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own 

breast 
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lorbld  to  reooodto  antipatbiM ; 

Or  maka  a  anaka  engender  wita  a  dove. 

And  huogxy  tigera  court  the  tender  lamba. — RosooMMOir. 

If  ordinaiT  authors  would  condescend  to  write 
aa  they  Uiink,  they  would  at  least  be  allowed  the 
praise  of  beinff  intelligible.  But  they  really  take 
pains  to  be  riaiculous;  and,  b}[  the  studied  orna- 
ments of  stylejoerfectly  disguise  the  little  sense 
they  aim  at.  Tnere  is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  which  I  have  for 
sometime  resolved  to  redress,  and  accordingly  I 
have  set  this  day  apart  for  justice.  What  I  mean 
ia  the  mixture  of  inconsistent  metaphors,  which  ia 
a  fault  but  too  often  found  in  learned  writers,  but 
in  all  the  unlearned  without  exception. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  to 
every  reader,  I  shall  in  the  firet  place  observe,  that 
a  metaphor  is  a  simile  in  one  word,  which  serves 
to  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  under  resem- 
bluices  and  images  which  affect  the  senses.  There 
is  not  anything  in  the  world  which  may  not  be 
compared  to  several  things,  if  considered  in  sev- 
eral distinct  lights;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same 
thing  may  be  expressed  by  different  metaphors. 
But  the  mischief  is,  that  an  unskillful  author  shall 
run  these  metaphore  so  absurdly  into  one  another, 
that  there  shall  be  no  simile,  no  agreeable  picture, 
no  apt  resemblance;  but  confusion,  obscurity,  and 
noise.  Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  compared  to  a 
thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea;  all  and  each  of 
them  proper  metaphors  for  impetuosity,  courage, 
or  force.  But  by  bad  management  it  hath  ao  hap- 
pened, that  the  thunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its 
oanks,  the  lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan 
desert. 

The  absurdity  in  this  instance  is  obvious.  And 
yet  every  time  that  clashing  metaphors  are  put 
together,  this  fault  is  committed  more  or  less.  It 
hath  already  been  said,  that  metaphors  are  images 
of  things  which  affect  the  senses.  An  imase, 
therefore,  taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight, 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  applied  to  the  hear- 
ing; and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  no  less  an  impro- 
priety to  make  anv  beine  in  nature  or  art  to  do 
things  in  its  metaphoricsl  state,  which  it  could  not 
do  in  its  original.  I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have 
said  by  an  instance  which  I  have  read  more  than 
once  in  controversial  writers.  **  The  heavy  laf^hes," 
saith  a  celebrated  author,  "  that  have  dnip|>ed  from 
your  pen,"  etc.  I  suppose  this  gentleman  having 
frequently  heard  of  **gall  dropping  from  a  pen, 
ancl  being  lashiKl  in  a  satire,"  he  was  renolved  to 
have  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  so  uttered  this 
complete  piece  of  nonsense.  It  will  mottt  effectu- 
ally discover  the  absurdity  of  these  monstrous 
unions,  if  we  will  suppotse  these  metaphors  or  im- 
ages actually  painted.  Imagine  then  a  hand  hold- 
ing a  pen,  ana  several  lanhcs  of  whipcord  falling 
from  it,  and  you  have  the  true  representation  of 
this  sort  of  eloquence.  I  believe,  by  this  very 
rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to  iudge  of  tne  union  of 
aU  metaphors  watsoever,  ana  determine  which  are 
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^M  THE  SPECTATOR. 

2>  T.-  •i^r:**-:i§  t>i  vkich  arv  betcrogvneous :  or  to  it  in  rain  to  apply  myself  to  women  of  oo: 

»z-.i£   ^'i^   p.s.=.!T.    which  are  consistent  and  who  expect  settlements:   so  that  all  mj 

TT-  *z  .zi::z,*.<*z.'.  '  hare  hitherto  been  with  ladies  who  had 

Zz-"^  .*■  j^.  ■'■r.K  t^il  more  which  I  must  take  tunes;  but  I  know  not  how  to  gire  joa  so 

2-  r  ^    :f.  il.j  'V*?  !«  the  ronninr  of  metaphors  idea  of  me,  as  by  laying  befwv  you  the  hi 

ji- .  >*•_  --  ill«"r"~.**.  which,  though  an  error  on  my  life. 

-jiT  '.•z'.'jec  L&z.  i.  cx^^^a  confusion  as  much  as  the       "  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  mv 

.•-"T     Ti.t  'x  z^a  abr^minaUe.  when  the  luster  mistress's,  wheneFer  we  broke  up,  I  was  ti 

::'    --7  v:.ri  '.^xU  a  wrl>r  out  of  hi«  road,  and  joining  myself  with  the  miss  who  lay-in, 

soXt-?  l.:s.  'Ti^irr  fr^MXL  h:»  »ub'»€ct  fur  a  page  to-  contttantly  one  of  the  first  to  make  a' part 

rrT^jer     I  r«=«<esbief  a  young  feiluw  of  this  turn,  play  of  llusband  and  Wife.     This  passioc 

V  r.  1 .  *.AT.:  i  »a:d  by  ctkanee  that  his  mistress  had  ing  well  with  the  females  still  increased  i 

&  v>Ki  of '  charm«,  thereupon  took  occasion  to  ranced  in  years.    At  the  dancing-school 

«-   ■  i-.i*^  h«r  as  «.•&«  po»*osied  of  frigid  and  torrid  traded  so  many  quarrels  by  struggling  i 

z     -^  Mz.i  p*irfurd  her  from  the  one  pole  to  the  fellow-scholars  for  the  partner  I  liked  b< 

vjUkt.  upon  a  ball-night,  before  our  mothers  ma 

I  •i.iZ  conclude  thi«  paper  with  a  letter  written  appearance,  I  was  usually  up  to  the  nose  i 

::.  'ha:  eoorcoss  strle.  which  I  hope  my  reader  My  father,  like  a  discreet  man,  soon  reoK 

ha.:^  by  *^:»  -^uc  tei  6is  h«an  against.     The  epistle  from  this  stage  of  softness  to  a  school  of  di: 

haih  £M?etofon-  rvceired  great  applause:  but  after  where  I  learnt  Latin  and  Greek.     I  undem 

wha:  hath  been  said,  lei  any  man  commend  it  if  eral  severities  in  this  place,  until  it  was 

b«  da."*.  '  convenient  to  send  me  to  tiie  university ; 

..  c^  to  confess  the  truth,  I  should  not  hare  an 

•  1    u      .u  4  u       rii  ^"^y  '^  *****  ^®**  °^  learning,  but  from  the 

After  the  many  hean'  lashes  that  have  fallen  .rv  ,^r  »n  intrifma  h^^^,.  *^^  .»j  -.-  , 


j  ■  Alter  tue  many  heavj-  lastaes  tbat  have  fallen  .  ery  of  an  intrigue  between  me  and.my  i 

J  r:>ia  your  pen.  you  may  lusUy  expect  in  return  all    housekeeper;   upon  whom  I  had  emplo^ 

4  -Jbtr  load  that  my  ink  f an  lav  upon  your  shoulders,    rhetoric  so  effectually,  that,  though  she  wa 

.1  \  o  J  have  quanemi  all  the  foul  language  upon  me    -Idcrlv  lad  v.  I  had  ^mo«t  bm«7kt  K^r  t« 


ir:;  you  once  fur  all,  turn  your  eyes  where  you  ,  amour  was  with  a  pretty  girl  whom  1  sl 
p.ra*r.  you  ^hall  never  ^In.•ll  nte  out.    Do  you  .  Parlhenope;  her  mother  sold  ale  by  the  toi 


by  the  toi 


ui:nk  that  the  Ionics,  which  you  sow  about  the  ,  Being  offen  caught  there  by  the  proctoi 
i*n*h. wUl  ever  build  a  nionuuieni  to  vour  glory?  !  forced  at  last, that  my  mistress's  reputatio 
>o,  Mr.  you  may  Ught  lhes«r  tiattlcs  a-*  long  as  you  j  receive  no  blemish,  to  confess  my  addnsi 
will:  but  when  yon  come  lu  bolauco  the  account,  I  honorable.  Upon  this  I  was  immediak 
T.»u  will  find  that  yoii  have  U-.ii  fi^hiiiK  in  troub-  home;  but  ParUienope  soon  after  marryimi 
led  waters,  and  that  an  i^u/aluiif  hath  bewildered    maker,  I  was  again  suffered  to  return    1 


Tou,  and  that  indeed  vou  have  built  upon  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  brouglit  your  hi>e^  to  a  fair  market. 

••  I  am.  Sir,  yours,"  etc. 
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CupU'«  Ught  ilaru  my  tru Jer  boK>in  m  ivf.— ivpi. 


agaii 
a£Eur  was  with  my  tailor's  daughter,  who  4 
me  for  the  sake  of  a  young  oarber.  Uj 
complaining  to  one  of  my  particular  fri( 
this  misfortufie,  the  cruel  wag  made  a  n 
of  my  calamity,  and  asked  me  with  a  smih 
the  needle  should  turn  but  to  the  pole?*  A 
I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  anc 
with  mv  bea-maker;  upon  which  1  was  sei 
or,  iu  inc  university  phrase,  rusticated  fon 
•'Upon  my  coming  nome,  I  settlod  to  my 
so  heartily,  and  contracted  so  great  a  reser 
by  being  Kept  from  the  company  I  most  i 


the  following  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it  so  very  |  ">at  my  father  thought  he  might  ventun 
whimsical,  that  I  know  not  how  to  entertain  my  |  t^«  Temple. 

readers  better  than  by  laving  it  before  them:  ;      "Within   a  week  after  my   arrival,  I  b 

,..a,„  \r':  I II .  T     ..1     c    ♦   la        '****"®  again,  and  became  enamored  with  a 

^'*'  ^•^^"'^  Temple,  bopt.  13.        pretty?reature,  who  had  eve^'thing  but  m 

*'  1  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  '  recommeiul  her.  Having  frequent  oppor 
t'JiTth  a  more  impertinent  cri«aiuro  than  an  impor-  [  of  uttering  all  the  soft  things  \v^ich  a  heart 
ri.uate  lovor.  We  arc  daily  coiuplaiuinj^  of  the  ;  for  l(»ve  could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gai 
severity  of  our  fate  to  po«)ple  who  are  wholly  un-  i  coiisiMit  to  treat  oi  marriage;  but  unfortuna 
c.iiioeriied  in  it;  and  hourly  improving  a  passion,  ]  us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my  charmer  I 
which  we  would  persuade  the  w«irld  is  the  tonnont  talked  the  same  language  to  her  eldest  si<t 
..t  our  lives.     Xotwithstaiiding  this  reflection,  Sir,    "      "  -       - 


could  perceive  in  niysolf  wa-*  a  strong  desire  to  Xie    dieted  to   associate  with  the  women,  I   k 

111  favor  with  the  fair  Hex.     I  am  at  present  in  the    other  language  but  that  of  love.     I  nhouh 

ever  lie  ver^-  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  coi 

me  from  the  i^erplexity  1  am  at  prese'iit  in. 

sent  word  to  my  old  gt>ntlemaii  in  the  coun 

f  ,  w,       ..-  ^        ,  -    I  am  desiMTately  in  love  with  the  vauiujtr 

lor  a  prmleiit  man,  Uvn  plea-icd  to  lay  it  down  as    and  her  fatlier,  who  knew  no  bi'ltef,  i>oJr  r 

a  maxim,  that  noihinir  spoils  n  young  fellow's  for- Iquaintwl  him  bv  the  same  jxist.  that  I  1 
tun«;  so  soon  as  marryint^  early;  and  that  no  man  '  some  time  madc'^my  addresses  to  the  elder 


ono-and-tweiitieth  year  «>f  my  ag»>;  and  should 
have  made  choice  of  a  she  bedfellow  many  years 
since,  had  not  my  father,  who  has  a  pretty  good 
esiuto  of  his  own  gi-ttiiig,  and  passes  in  the  world 


■JV/:  ought  to  think  of  we<IK)ck  until  six-and-twenty.  i ..- 

i^    •  Knowing  liis  sentiments  uiw...  this  head,  I  thought .  •»  Tl.e  rommon  ngu  of  a  barber'a  .hop- 
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this,  old  Tettj  tends  me  ap  word,  that  he  has 
beard  so  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-sea.  Sir,  I 
have  occasionally  talked  so  much  of  dying,  that  I 
besin  to  think  tnere  is  not  much  in  it ;  and  if  the 
old  'squire  persists  in  his  desien,  I  do  hereby 
giye  him  notice  that  I  am  proyicUng  myself  with 
proper  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  despair- 
iDff  loyers  :  let  him  therefore  look  to  it,  and  con- 
sider that  by  his  obstinacy  he  may  himself  lose 
the  son  of  his  strength,  the  world  a  hopeful  lawyer, 
my  mistress  a  passionate  loyer,  and  you,  Ifr. 
Spectator, 

*'  Your  constant  Admirer, 

"  Jbexmt  LoyiMOBB." 
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Mens  dne  pondera  lodlt.— Pxnu 

The  mind  uiunimber'd  plajs. 

SiNCK  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  sev- 
eral of  my  correspondents  have  been  pleased  to 
send  me  an  account  how  they  have  been  employed 
in  sleep,  and  what  notable  adventures  they  have 
been  ena^affed  in  during  that  moonshine  in  the 
brain.  I  snail  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridg- 
ment of  some  few  of  their  extravagances,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  in  time  accustom  themselves  to 
dream  a  little  more  to  the  purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Oladio,  complains 
heavily  that  his  fair  one  charges  him  with  incon- 
stancy, and  does  not  use  him  with  half  the  kind- 
ness which  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  may  de- 
mand; the  said  Oladio  having  by  valor  and  strata- 
gem put  to  death  tyrants,  encnanters,  monsters, 
cnights,  etc.,  without  number,  and  exposed  him- 
aeli  to  all  manner  of  daujgfers  for  her  sake  and 
safety.  He  desires  in  his  postscript  to  know 
whether,  from  .a  constant  success  in  them,  he  may 
not  promise  himself  to  succeed  in  her  esteem  at 
last 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  narrative, 
mrites  me  word,  that  having  sent  a  venture  beyond 
•ea,  he  took  occasion  one  night  to  fancy  himself 
gone  along  with  it,  and  ^own  on  a  sudden  the 
richest  man  in  all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there 
about  a  year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind,  that  forced 
open  his  casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native 
country  again,  where  awaking  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  change  of  the  air  not  agreeing  with  him,  he 
turned  to  his  left  side  in  order  to  a  second  voyage; 
but  ere  he  could  get  on  shipboard,  was  unfortu- 
nately apprehended  for  stealing  a  horse,  tried  and 
condemned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being, 
executed,  if  somebody  stepping  hastily  into  his 
chamber,  had  not  brought  nim  a  reprieve.  This 
fellow,  too,  wants  Mr.  Shadow's  aavice;  who,  I 
dare  pay,  would  bid  him  be  content  to  rise  after 
his  first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as 
nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman,  who 
tells  me,  that  on  the  second  of  September,  at  ni^ht, 
the  whole  city  was  on  fire,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes  as^in  by  this  time,  if 
lie  had  not  flown  over  it  witn  the  New  River  on 
his  back,  and  happily  extinguished  the  flames  be- 
fore they  had  prevailed  too  far.  He  would  be  in- 
formed whether  he  has  not  a  right  to  petition  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  9th,  acquaints  me, 
that  the  writer,  being  resolvcHl  to  try  his  fortune, 
bad  fasted  all  that  day;  and,  that  be  might  be 
•are  of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  pro- 
cured a  handsome  slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he 
placed  very  conveniently  under  his  pillow.    In 


the  morning  his  memory  happened  to  fiul  him, 
and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd  fancy 
that  he  had  eaten  his  cake :  which  being  found 
upon  search  reduced  to  a  few  crumbs,  he  is  re* 
solved  to  remember  more  of  his  dreams  another 
time,  believing  from  this  that  there  may  possibly 
be  somewhat  of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  sev- 
eral delicious  dr^uners,  desiring  me  to  invent 
some  method  of  silencing  those  noisy  slaves  whose 
occupations  lead  them  to  take  their  early  rounds 
about  the  city  in  a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief, and  working  a  stnmge  confusion  in  the 
afihirs  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  monarchs  have 
done  me  the  the  honor  to  acquaint  me  how  often 
they  have  been  shook  from  their  respective  thronee 
by  the  rattling  of  a  coach  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  And  many  private  gentlemen,  I 
find,  have  been  bawled  out  of  vast  estates  by  fel- 
lows not  worth  three-pence.  A  fair  lady  was  just 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  young,  hand- 
some, nch,  ingenious  nobleman,  when  an  imper- 
tinent tinker  passing  by  forbid  the  bans ;  and  a 
hopeful  youth,  who  nad  been  newly  advanced  to 
great  honor  and  preferment,  was  forced  by  a 
neighboring  cobbler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  sonff. 
It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  those  inconsia- 
erable  rascals  do  nothing  but  go  about  dissolring 
of  marriages,  and  spoiling  of  fortunes,  impover- 
ishing rich,  and  mi  nine  great  people,  interrupting 
beauties  in  the  midst  of  their  conquests,  ana  gen- 
erals in  the  course  of  their  victones.  A  boister- 
ous peripatetic  hardly  (joes  through  a  street  with- 
out waking  half  a  doaen  kings  and  princes,  to 
open  their  shops  or  clean  riioes,  frequently  trans- 
forming scepters  into  paring-dioyels,  and  pro- 
clamations into  bills.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from 
a  young  statesman,  who  in  five  or  six  hours  came 
to  be  emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  war 
upon  the  Oreat  Turk,  routed  him  horse  and  foot, 
and  was  crowned  lord  of  the  universe  in  Oonstan- 
tinople:  the  conclusion  of  all  his  successes  is,  that 
on  tne  12th  instant,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
his  imperial  majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chinmey- 
sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolair  testimo- 
nies of  gratitude  from  man^  miserable  people, 
who  owe  to  this  clamorous  tnbe  frequent  deliver- 
ances from  great  misfortunes.  A  small-coalman,* 
by  waking  one  of  these  distressed  gentlemen, 
saved  him  from  ten  years'  imprisonment.  An 
honest  watchman,  bidding  a  loud  good-morrow  to 
anoUier,  freed  him  from  tne  malice  of  many  potent 
enemies,  and  brought  all  their  designs  sgainst 
him  to  noUiing.    A  certain  valetudinarian  con- 


fesses be  has  often  been  cured  of  a  sore  throat  hj 
the  hoarseness  of  a  carman,  and  relieved  ftom  a  nt 
of  the  gout  by  the  sout^i  of  old  shoes.    A  noisy 

fmppy,  that  plagued  a  sober  gentleman  all  ni^ht 
ong  with  his  impertinence,  was  silenced  by  a  cm- 
der-wench  with  a  word  speaking. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  suppressing  this  order  of 
mortals,  I  would  propose  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  their  morning  salutations. 
A  famous  Macedonian  prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune,  had  a 
youth  to  wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  bid  him 
remember  that  he  was  a  man.  A  citizen  who  is 
waked  by  one  of  these  criers,  may  regard  him  as  a 
kind  of  remembrancer,  come  to  admonish  him 
that  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  circumstances  he 
has  overlooked  all  the  night  time,  to  leave  off  fan- 
cying himself  what  he  is  not,  and  prepare  to  act 
suitably  to  the  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins**  irint.  of  Mnidc,  toI.  t.  p.  70.    TIm 
name  of  this  Ikmous  maskal  man  wm  Thomaa  Bniton. 
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I  \,^',  -j.i-"  -  Mr     f  XLj  ;:-i«::L*rT  »(dTen-    per  Ukes  a  man  ol 

z^iT'-^  ''r.x:  i    1-.:  'i^:;*ci  w-.i*  *iM  ».a  ;'*  on  tLis    to  hi*  soul  fur  any 
i.  :-■.-«    :  ~.x  ■-      t  .r  Ti.cb.  rca.«vc.  I  »;ifle  Fri-    Caron  all  the  appn 


p^  r>  ~  IT  :.->:as  :-^  u  l-^^i^  a«  'Jiev  plcaw.  but       It  muat  iudeed  be  conCesaed  that  levity  < 

*  '  '    '  '  off  his  guard,  and  opens 

y  temptation  that  asaaulti 
>roache8  of  vice,  and  weal 

.    _      . ;\_-.z.  li**.  i-t'iiT,  wh».',  whilr    the  resistance  it  virtue;  for  vhich  reacui 

'ji^  :^'Z  : -^c  X. :.-:.:«  V ere  ci..'7:c.^  'Jie  U-tefit  novned  statesman  in  Queen  EUizabttth'i 
..f  xs,  ?x  -..■:■.■.  -.-<■. -r»»  wii  l.^iL^  hrr  m^ney  after  haviui;  retired  frxim  court  and  pubL 
y-.i  ..-F-.i  -...  1  j^-U«.:-k=.  a:  pl^tv.  u:.Ui  afi^r  a  ne&a,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  the  d 
urx=^  r.-  .i  .'..  .  .:&  •'-•?  '■'te  Mu^rd  !•>  pawn  religion,  when  Ukj  of  hia  old  fricnda  used 
•Ji'tvl'^.T    :^'.~T  ci-lir^L  f-.r  L*-r  !a.<  <akc.    him.  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his 


:'-«:.r.Vi -i.«=:  av&r.  Lcr  cumpanion    "Beserioua.' 

^  v«l:  .5   i.f«r   -^r  :^  i.u.^lf  lylii*  usual  ii>keDS,       An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  oj 

a  cl  T.-.   f .  :  k.- i  a  <r  :^  <ueil  uf  brim^tune,    speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  serio 

wi-.i  ".A.v  r"  ■•=^  -^J  *  --jtile  ^f  spiriu.  which  a   composed  temper,  wishes  veir  gravely,  t 

£>.-.-:    Li  LiCT  i:7''..<e^-.>  Lcr  Up4e.  to  put  her  in  a    the  benefit  of  mankind  he  had'  Trophoniu; 

c«.  11...    .    f  ^i.e^L*'.!^ '.^ preacher's  *Janl  ht^  con-    in  bis  possession;  which,  says   he,  woul 

:«-i  :  z  '-^'  tribute  more  to  the  reformation  of  nianne 

I:  &  :.  ki.  ii*  l:>  si.r.  i  :•■  ^4ss  abruptly  from  his    all  the  workhouiies  and  bridewells  in  Euro] 

•«- «_-  ■-'•  -....  i.»  rtil  :.rc-n.»:A:.ct'*.  ht' may  em-       We  have  a  very  particular  description 

p^.T  i.i.«:l:  kv'ji.'.r  :l  -.Lk:  :^v  k.r.d  ^>f  ul^rva-    cave  in  Pau^anias,  who  tells  us  that  it  wi 

:>  1   ▼'::>.':.  :i.t    •T.-£-.r.vr:.okl  c>^rK»pi*i:dtriit  has    in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many] 

2  iLr^nT'-ci  L..-Z  '.-.•  L  2.£r    f  L.ni^eif  PurMiJD^  the  im-  •  lar  circumstances,  which  disposed  the  pers 

l|  af-.i-k:.  \  '.ir   .:/::  \11  :>  ex:rava^!.ct-».  whether    was  in  it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughti 

<'^  i£  »L<ft|^.:  J    ■:  wkc::^.  >  uj  ia.pn«fier  niethtid  of    ordinary;   insomuch,  that  no  man  was  c 

e<rnc  .z,z  \^  i  'r.r.r'.r.j  i:  *.o  act  il  sulK>rdinacv    8en*ed  to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who  h; 

to  :vi«-.  ^'  4»>  a»  !■•  '[«-'  dt-l.ffhird  ou]y  wi:h  sucli  <  made  his  entrv  into  this  cave.     It  was  i 

JF|  c^-j^"^  a»  « .11  &.^tect  i:  w::h  pivasure  when  it  is  '  those  times.  wBen  any  one  carried  a  more  1 

f  kVct  9v  cv.  '.i  aui  icua:e.  ■  dinary  gloominess  in  hift  features,  to  tell  li 

«  i  he  looked  like  one  just  come  out  of  TropI 


cave. 


On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  moremei 
So  a.*?."    FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  ai,  1714.     !  pl«wn  *»ave  been  no  leas  severe  on  the  c 


t  partv;  and  have  had  one  advantage  abov 
Jmlm  jpiar  Uai*/^  ;*..!  >  «f  inniiw  sii«r  i  that'thev  have  attacked  them  with  more  t 


ITS.  'ibf  nsw  Kh!  fs^w'i  '^1  <vT«r»I  varit? 
Oa#  ;£t»*i.   or  <-  o5«BB'i.  ibe  wMtal  time*: 


PHc»r^«;«i«.S«t»i<v«tnnuf.2i«r*  wit  and  humor. 

Jl-t.  SaL  z.  2^  After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  o 

posal,  I  think  he  would  not  choose  to  be  a 

of  these  parties;  since  the  most  perfect  d 

is  that  wnich  is  formed  out  of  both  of  ih 

1  man  would  neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  oi 

Ma!kk:>-?  nukv  b<  divided  into  the  merry  and  the    foou;  human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as 

•cr!o^«.  wh^>  i\.»X  ^H  \h^x  :nake  a  very  go«.Ki  figure    should  be  alwava  melancholy;  nor  so  ha 

in  \hv  iji^.tr*.  >-•  1l«:.*:  a*  :hiy  keiep  their  re*pec-    that  we  should  oc  alwavs  merry.     In  a  " 

tivo  k^ni  -r?  :>o:c  J*  jvi;«r&:iL^  into  the  neighbor-    man  should  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  Go< 

ir.^  K^x'.Tvziiv :  :),tTv^  Vx:::j  a  :;a!'jral  tendency  in  '  world,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  i 

the  oiie  :o  a  !Uflaziohi>ly  moroseness,  and  in  the  '  men  in  it. 

oiher  :o  a  fanvastic  ieviiy.  i 

The  merrv  ran  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  i  — » 

while  thev  3iflP'^B>e  a  chtx-rf ulno^  throuirh  conver-  ■ 

aaiion  a:  pr-  p.r  >*-a5ons  and  on  prx.per'occasions; ;    j^     5^  ,    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27, 
bu!.  OL  the  coiiirary.  ai:r\a:  jnievanco  to  siicietv  •*  '  **«.«*-*»*#, 

whi.n  thiv   i:;fivt  Vven*   di-voursio  wi:h   insipicl  ITAiue 

minh.  a:i3  turn  iii'.«»  riJicuie  fruch  subjects  &;»  are  Luctun, ulAiuo  pavor.— Vimo.  JRn.  IL  SM. 

not    s.5i:eJ  :o  il.      For  tho;i*rh  laughter  is  Kniked  ,         AH  jmrt*  rwound  with  tamulla,  plaint*,  and  l» 
upiiu  by  ihf  philttstipher  a>  ilio  projvrtv  of  ri'ason,  1  ^ 

thtr  «:'Xci->^  i>r  i:  has  l>ovu  always  considered  a>  the       It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  U 
mark  of  ftilly.  *  mvfielf  in  some  little  indulge.nces.  which 

Oil  \hv  o'ht^r  '»ide.  s«>rion*iiO'«s  has  its  l»eaiity  took  in  my  youtli.  Aniontr  others  is  tha 
whili.'  it  i-  aittiidfd  wiiL  o!itvrfulne!«s  and  human-  .afternoon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fit 
ity,  and  d<KS  imt  cotnv  in  uii^i'asonably  to  pall  the  voar  of  my  age.  and  have  continued  for  th 
giNiiMninior  uf  thoM*  with  wluini  we  couver^e.  last  years  past.     Jiy  this  means,  I  cnj«>y  a 

Tlu-f  two  ^Mx  of  moil,  notwithstanding  that  niormnjj.  and  rise  twice  a  day  fn.'.sh  to' nit 
each  of  till  in  «>  hi  he  in  tluir  ri'sptvtive  chanicliTs,  l.itions.  It  happens  very  luckily  for  me.  tfi 
an-  ap:  lo  l>«'ur  a  natural  avi-rsion  and  antipathy  of  niydn-ams  nave  pniv«Hl  instructive  to  m 
to  on<.'  aiiollier.  '     trj-nien,  iny  that  1  niav  be  said  to  sleep,  as 

Wliat  is  nion*  ii-^ual  than  t«»  ln-ar  men  of  >i.'rious    to  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  public.     I  wa* 

temjXTS,  and  au'^tm*  moral.-,  enlarging  up<m  tho    day  meditatimr  on  the  account  with  which 

vaiiili«'<  and  l'idli»"i  of  tin*  voiinj;  arid  gay  pan  of    aln-ady  ('ntertaiiied  my  readers  concerning  t 

the  '•peiir-..  whilo  tln-v  loot  with  ;i  kind  ot  horror    of  Tn>phoniu!j.     I  was  no  sooner  fallen   i: 

ujMin  >-.c)i  i»Mii]»s  :inil  »iivi'r>ioiis  jl<*  arc  ininicont     usual  slumlk-r.  hut  I  dr**aiiM'd  that  this  c: 

in  tliriii"!  I  Vi--.  and  only  culpable  wh(*ii  ilu'v  ilraw    jml   into  my  possession,  antl  that   1   jE^ave 

the  miiid  too  much?  notice  of  its  virtue,  invitiiii^  everj-  one  U^ 

I  Could  not   b-.iT   >mi1o  uu«>n  nadin^  a  i)a.ssa<;e    had  a  mind  to  be  a  serious  iniui  for  the  reii 

in  the  account  which  Mr.  Uaxlcr  gives  of  nis  own    part  of  his  life.     On^al   inuUitudes   immt 

life,  wln'rcinhe  rvyieseuX'^  a  a'*  '.v  vi,vv:v\,t.  V>\v's<vuijr    resorted  t(»  me.     The  fir>t  who  made  the  i'xp< 

that  in  his  \  uuth  lu^  vvrN' WATTovf\y  v^cvv\)vi*i  »^v.*VV"\\\^   vjxc^^vivvxxn '-"^^''^'^^"^  >''fht»  was  put  int«>  nn 

'*¥';  a  place  at  court.  "  ^^  ^  wv:\vgi^>ix\>\>g, \>M»:vtv.  s^V  Sitfft:>^<Mat.,VQ. ^ 


\. 
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reelaim  him  from  tliat  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor 
pickle-herring  had  not  taken  above  one  turn  in  it, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  cave,  like  a  hermit  from 
his  eell,  with  a  penitential  look  and  a  most  rueful 
eoontenance.  I  then  put  in  a  young  laughine  fop, 
and  watching  for  hit  return,  ask^  him,  with  a 
smile, how  he  liked  the  place?  He  replied,  "Pri- 
tlMe,  friend,  be  not  impertinent;"  and  stalked  by 
ss  grave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen  then  desired 
to  g^ve  free  ingress  and  ecress  to  his  wife,  who 
dressed  in  ^e  gayest-colored  ribbons  I  had 
•TO  seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan  and 
A  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out  with  the  se- 
wentv  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing  from  her  several 
female  gewgaws,  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  she  re- 
solved to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black 
ill  the  rest  of  her  lire.  As  I  asA  many  coquettes 
neommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at  once, 
deriring  them  to  divert  themselves  together  as  well 
as  Uiey  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again  into  | 
day-light,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have 
been  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  solemn  I 
procession  of  the  religious  marching  out,  one  behind 
another,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  the  most 
exemplary  decency.  As  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  toward  me  a 
g|real  company  of  males  and  females,  laughing, 
sinking,  and  dancing,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
eonld  hear  them  a  grett  while  before  I  saw  them. 
Upon  my  askine  their  leader  what  brouarht  them 
thither?  they  told  me  ail  at  once  that  Uiev  were 
Fmich  Protestants  lately  arrived  in  Great  Britain; 
and  that,  finding  themselves  of  too  gay  a  humor. 
tor  my  country,  they  applied  themselves  to  me  in 
order  to  compose  them  for  British  conversation.  I 
told  them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon  spoil 
their  mirth*  upon  whicn,  I  admitted  a  whole  shoal 
of  them,  who,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
plaoe,  came  out  in  very  good  order,  and  with  looks 
entirely  English.  I  afterward  put  in  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  a  great  fancv  to  see  the  kelder,  as  he 
called  it^  but  I  could  not  observe  that  it  had  made 
any  manner  of  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  ereat  reputation  in 
parts  of  humor,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  act  Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that 
he  should  succeed  very  well  in  it,  if  he  could 
strike  two  or  three  laughing  features  out  of  his 
fece.  He  tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so 
yery  solid  a  look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will 
be  nt  fur  no  part  hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athens, 
or  a  mute  in  The  Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic  citizen,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was 
succeeded  oy  a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
who  was  brought  to  me  by  his  grandmother;  but, 
to  her  great  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a 
Quaker.  Seeing  myself  surrounded  with  a  body 
of  Freethinkers  ana  scoffers  at  religion,  who  were 
making  themselves  merry  at  the  sooer  looks  and 
thoughtful  brows  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
cave,  1  thurst  them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and 
locked  the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it, 
they  all  looked  as  if  they  had  b^en  frightened  out 
of  their  wits,  and  were  marching  away  with  ropes 
in  their  hands  to  a  wood  that  was  witnin  sight  of 
the  place.  I  found  they  were  not  able  to  bear 
themselves  in  their  first  serious  thoughts;  but, 
|»  knowing  these  would  quickly  bring  them  to  a  bct- 
r  ter  frame  of  mind,  I  ^ave  them  into  the  custody 
of  their    friends  untu  that  happy  change  was 


speaking  to  me.  Upon  this,  I  intemipted  the 
old  lady,  and  taking  the  daughter  by  the  hand, 
''Madam,"  said  I,  ''oe  pleased  to  retire  into  my 
closet,  while  your  mother  tells  me  your  case."  1 
then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  when  the 
mother,  after  having  begged  pardon  for  the  girl's 
rudeness,  told  me  that  sne  often  treated  her  father 
and  the  gravest  of  her  relations  in  the  same  man- 
ner; that  she  would  sit  giggling  and  laughing  with 
her  companions  from  one  end  of  a  tra^^y  to  the 
other;  nay,  that  she  would  sometimes  burst  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and  set  the  whole  con^p^e- 
gation  a-staring  at  her.  The  mother  was  going 
on,  when  the  youns  lady  came  out  of  the  cave  to 
OS  with  a  composed  countenance  and  a  low  court- 
sey.  She  was  a  g^rl  of  such  exuberant  mirth,  that 
her  visit  to  Trophonius  only  reduced  her  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  decency  of  behavior,  and  made  a 
very  pretty  prude  of  her.  After  having  performed 
innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about  me  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my  patients  walking  by 
themselves  in  a  very  pensive  and  musing^  posture, 
so  that  the  whole  place  seemed  covered  witn  philo- 
sophers. 1  was  at  length  resolved  to  go  into  Uie 
cave  myself,  and  see  what  it  was  that  had  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  effects  upon  the  company; 
but  as  I  was  stooping  at  the  entrance,  the  door, 
being  something  low,  1  gave  such  a  nod  in  my; 
chair  that  I  awoke.  After  having  recovered' 
myself  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as 
not  knowing  but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  might 
have  spoiled  my  Spectators.  ^_.: 


wrought  in  them. 


The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  younff 
woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my  short  face  feu 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  was  forced 
to  bold  her  aidta  all  the  while  her  mother  waa 
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Stan  of  their  own,  and  their  own  tons  they  know. 

DSTSIK. 

I  HAVx  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  ex- 
amining the  opinions  which  men  of  different  re- 
ligions, different  ages,  and  different  countries, 
have  entertained  concerning  the  immortality  a£  the 
soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  pro- 
mise themselves  in  another  world.  For  whatew 
prejudices  and  errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we 
nua  that  either  reason,  or  tradition  from  our  first 
parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people  something  in 
those  great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  reve- 
lation. 1  was  lately  discoursing  on  this  subject 
with  a  learned  person  who  has  been  very  much 
conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
western  parts  of  Africa.*  Upon  his  conversiojif 
with  several  in  that  country,  he  tells  me  that  their 
notion  of  heaven  or  of  a  future  state  of  happiness 
is  this,  that  everything  we  there  wish  for,  will  im- 
mediately present  itself  to  us.  We  find,  say  they, 
our  souls  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  require 
variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  de- 
lighted with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing, therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of 
happiness  which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man, 
will  raise  up  from  time  to  time,  say  they,  every 
gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humor  to  be  pleased 
with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers, 
amon^  running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall 
immediately  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  such  a 


\ 


'The  pomon  alluded  to  here  wm  probably  Dean  Lanoslok 
Addison,  '*diatinli  p«r  Europam  AfricanMiue  peregrlnatk>ni> 
bnn,  rerom  perltla  c\yectaJb4Ua.''    ThSa  «BDkV&Vci  ^\!!?t:^3;\fi3H&^'Q&% 

lT«StBai!bani«^ 


*  I 
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T  •„  ^   .   -T-  !..-..•""»  .r-:i.--   ■.!:  .  .'Z^L^rn  »>^lVbiIe  acv  o&eof  i*^  fa£;:I:iea  is  in  tb 

■i;^.  ..    T  :-■    ;.:,:    lii-  Ti   J-  -r.-. .1  L* -.»-.':  :4  :;?  cLi«f  e^»d.     The  faappiDess  miv 

u-       :  -.   T    ..   i_-i  •:  -      li   -i 'T   ew--r  i:-.r*  »:i?»  ez^tre-d" LaiTire  11  prt>por:ioc  as 'J^ 

▼  ..    ^  .    T  -.:-—..-.  ■:     1-:  :  v  •.LT-r^-. :  a.  zn^ ^  ^f-l-.-ved  le  *>o:  but,  &»  i*  whole  so'-l  u 

Eu...  _  .    L. --    -    :.  r-    .     ▼_    :•:  ^^-rt*-!:  -w-.i  <x*rj3c  of  aur  of  iv?  panicolar  povers.  i 

juk:  -         L-i**?^.!^    vi*-'.!!-:    -it    ^-prt*!**  «*«!  »*  kappv  in  ihe  plcra^cre  vhich  arj 

■»-«■-■■-—  •    :-=  "-x- 7     i    --.r  ▼.-irrf    ^r  a:.T  of  ii£  particular  acL«.     For.  notviib: 


^ 


.--  ;,-      :.  ■   :■   i;u--s  -J.  i   l  ::-*.--i^  j.  :'-_r    a«  kas  been  before  Lic'ed,  and   a^  ii  1 

It-  -  -    ^  ■  ■    rf.  n.-i.r-  L»  >_t^?  ._---..:-_>  ::iTe.-.    likes.  zko'Jce  of  by  one  of  tike  greatest 

«-:    ..:■    ij    J- -^  - -^i:*  T  1.1:2.   j-.^:  ■_*     L'LT    pLiI :*Mipbcn.*  We  divide  the   sod  int< 

laun-.-i—   T  „    >    Irr  »*.ai?   ▼i^^^tr  .:  pT.if-prti    pCFvers  a&d  faculties,  there  is  no  scch 

t-ii;  --r.-— .—    ■:■--.-    ir  r- .ii  iitr  .:izrt*^..'L*  ^■f    ^  *jhe  fotl  iiMrlf,  since  ii  is  the  whole  1 

zw  l*-..   '  .  ••  ■'.     .-"    'Tz '.i'.'f  i^i  ikj.r...^     TL:i  :•    remeicl«?s.  understands,  wilU,  or  imagii 

-J-  k      ...    ▼  I.  . :  '  :  i"i  "fi-  ~ri  :-.d  ^j  ia.-i.-i-i    aiiner  of  considering  the  memorr,  um 

t-fZ'i      >     »  j.--j-i-:.j^  u_-  *7-.-':«.  :■:  :*■_-/  •*    ir^r- will,  ima^nation,  and  the  lilEe  fac 

ji  p':i"-i»  •-—    jjiif?:*'-*!  li'i  ▼.-■_•.  iA,"7    urff*  >    fee  the  bettef  enabling  us  to  express  our 

* -u.-- I.  :j   *:  ■-.i.T    .1    .>   r.u:  i-r'  .■:   .-.  ii-^-irTi^j    *-_<h  ab£>:rac:c<l  subject*  of  speculation, 

Hi*    :.f  .--.•-    I   i  I'  '-lit  3>e  IX  .•!  a  iiiu^  s-.*^    :hr:;«  :s  anT  ijch  division  in  tne  soul  list 

I:  1^-  L.*     ..&-  ui.i---    '-..Ir?-  :c*.:^:'ij  ::'  :irt  i/r^tL-s^        Se«::i^.  then,  that  the  soul  has  many 

w  -.:  .:•  !  :i:-^  :!»:•. .-j^:  t-.^i-j.  .:  La*  I  s*j.    f»c::l:i**.  or.  in  other  words,  many  diflei 

!».  1  r.  MJ.-   ■:    1  :-i-_L   »  .:  •-:.;•:*«  -j«  i.>-l»  of    of  acui^-:  dbat  it  can   be   intenselr  p] 

;*  ri«.»;  n»T-.  LTrf-  -J. J  _jr  :..  :••  .i  k  «tk>  ■::   f»?rf«i    zLade  happy  by  all  these  different' faci 

ftLT'T-  :•*—    "J-L-  .:  iL-tt  s^'-a:?  ■it-r-r  w.L-  ••c  ^l-  l^r-    ways  of  acting:  that  it  mav  be  endoi 

3t^  ij  •:•*-  ^1  ••  i'-^.'^rr*  w.ti-r?   ki-i  'iLa:  wr  -"Lall    «everal  iau-nt  facolties,  whicli  it  is  not  a 

J.  ".*.''  ?"*-7~'-  -*  ▼>:  eaL  ie^.rt     B_i  '.hr  pan.c--    it  a  c^ndiuon  to  exert;   that  we  canno 

*i  iar  :  .•-":  •.i.-.-j^»r^  w  l  ^rl  I  a=.  ti/ .•*:  plt4^<£^  w::l  in    :he  «»>al  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  wl 

7  «.>  «  '.-a;-   l:-i  ■»  L::l  k'.s--?  fr  •::.  a ; -«:  rt?.f<;:o::    Lv  ::«e  lo  ii:  thai,  whenever  anv  one  of  th 

TT*!:    t-T:.i.i  :.fc:L-t    i?  :i-i.:  Tar.rtT  cf  plt\*-.ne*    ties  is  tran^cendently  pleased,  the  sou] 

^  wi.i:i   ::    "■.:•:».««-*'  in-   S'll*     f  f-x-i  ii,-.-l  w;1I    s:a:e  of  happiness;  and,  in  the  last  plaa 

b*  ;it«.->.-»-^':   .':  .l  Liivirr  w:.r'.i.  '  Til*  I  ±iLk    erite  thai  the  happiness  of  another  worl 

L:£^j  7'~. 'Lr-if   f-* -s.  :it  i.r:iA:4S  tk.':h  of  rv&»"n    ;h«  Lappmess  of  the  whole  man,  who  can 

ail  •'*t. .;.:   .1      7^.  j,.,-.l  c.r.*.<*  uf  Sjir.y  facul-    bai  thai  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  th( 

bt^   L>  '^'!    . :  3-r->'i^  i.T.r  ki.i  *^r  w^H.  « .-^  &!'    ures  we  are  speaking  of?  and  that  this  fu 

tilt  vn*.-*  tf.i  ^--.-.vu-i  Liii  .rwiTii;  or. :...  ^peak    joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasui 

tt  ."*  :  L  .  »*.  T-i..  :_.T   iLr  '»:._1  C41  -j[cr:  hrrs^jf  :l    the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  reoei^ 

iLi..:y"i.g. -,  i:   t;.iV   .if   &::.  .1      ^rIt  cal  '-'_Jrr-       We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 

fr.A£S  "v.!!.   .<i«&r'-:i'   4<<*^  ^^'i  bt«r:  I'Ve.  and  d:*-    if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety  with 

O'-'v    L-  ;   hZ'.-.r  be^xlf  :-.    ::.ti_T  ...:hf r  :hr  like    the  mind  of  man.     The  soul  does  not  ci 

eie-^.-^!"   ■:  iiSr't'::  k.ii*  a^.d  :.k:^n:-:  bu:»ha:    always  in  ihe  same  l«eut.     The  facultie 

i*  r. -r-  :    V  .-  :.-.  i- "^-i   :"•.•  --I  >  cip  *"*■'.  e  uf  ro-    niio  ari^iher  by  turns,  and  n.'ceive  an  a 

€*.•*!."  k  :i  --:  rx --.•->  j'.i.i»-r»  ^lj  »i:!*fi«.*:-.-r.    plt-a^ure  from  the  novelty  of  those  obj« 

fr:--..  :l-  vX*::  -^.  ■. :  i:  y  .f  :>.►■;-:  .:>  y-.."Wir*.  whr-r.    which  ihev  are  conversam. 

ihtT  LT:   .Ti-vi'.-i  ■■■.:>*  :Lt-;r  jr-.f*.:  ■•^  ■■.'t:*;  fbr        Ki-vclatfon   likewise  very  much  confi 

ea:.  tr    er/i-^iv  iarr-v  bv  :Li   sa:>::^'::..r.  ui  dit    notion,  under  the  different*  views  which 

iDf'L  -rv.  •."•..■  -.i:ri:.  :i.i-  l-. ir.',^-.  '-r  i:.y  ...:>.irtt:<.tdi-    »-«  nf  our  fuiuro  happiness.     In   the  de 

of  f^rrcpv  •:..     Er.-rv  far-.:I:y  j*  i*  :»  ::>-;lc:  :a»te    of  The  ihrono  of  (io*i  it  represents  to  us 

in  TLr  :i.:r.j.  iki- ;  iifc:L  •■b;rO  a^^C'jn.rn  .aat^rJ  :o  it»    objt.0  vhich  are  able  to  gratify  the  !jt:i 

p^ifit-r  rt".>b.     l^vt'.ir  T:i;:i:*jii  *t'Uiv"nlu-ri.-  sai>,    imaei:i!iiiou:  iii  verA-  many  places  it  inii 

thi.'.  he  w:ll  Lo:  pres-^mr  to  det^miiiii  in  ikI.:;*. 0'!i:i-    us  all  the  happino<%s  which  Uie  understan 

si*:*  :hi  bappiLi**  of  tho  bles^d.  l«'C.*i';*e  G.>i    puasi>*ly  n-ct-ive  in  that   state,  where  aJ 

Alm:^'h:y  >  c-itpablr  of  makiu^;  ilie  soul  Lappy  by    shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall  ki 

ter.  :h...:-xi.ii  iifferen:  way*.     Bi-side Those  several    as  we  are  known;  the  raptures  of  devi 

avf-r."ie*  I- 1  pira^une  which  the  soul  is  eijdnWi-d    divine  love,  the  pleasure  of  eonversinir" 

wi:h  JT.  thi*  life,  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to    blessed  Savior,  with  an  innumerable  hoi 

the  fipini'>ri«>  of  many  eminent  divines.  b^:t  tiren*    gi'ls.  and  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  m 

may  }it  new  faculties  in  the  souU  of  g»KKi  men    fect,  are  likewise  revealed  to  us  in  seve 

madi*  p<  n'eot.  a*  well  as  new  sens<.'s  in  their  glori-    of  the  holy  writings.     There  are  alj^>  m 

fied  J>.irJi*'«.     Thi-  we  are  sure  of.  that  there  will    those  hierarchies  or  governments   in   w 

be  iH-w  o})i»rTs  offered  to  all  those  faculties  which    blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  anothe 

are  essential  to  us.  which  we  may  Ik?  sure  a  great  part  of  01 

We  ;ir*«  likewi^^e  to  take  notice  that  everv  par-    ness  will  likewisi*  consist;  for  it  will  not 

ticular  f.ic'jlTy  i^  capable  of  b<Mng  employecl  on  a    as  in  this  world,  \frhere  every  one  is  ai 

very  great  variety  ot  objects.     The  unoerstanding,    power  and  superiority;  but,  on  the  contra 

for  example,  may  Ix*  happy  in  the  contemplation  j  one  will  find  that  station  the  most  propei 

f  of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  other  kinds  ■  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  probab 

of  trutli.     The  memory,  likewise,  ma}-  turn  itsrlf    that  he  could  not  have  bwn  so  happy  in  a 

loan  infiniteinultitudeof  objects,  e:>|HH7ially  when  ]  station.     These,  and  many  other  particu 

the  soul  shall  have  pass<Hl  through  the  space  of    marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  seven 

maiiy  millions  of  years,  and   shall  n'flecl  with  '  dients  of  our  happine.ss  in  heaven,  whicli  a 

pleasure   oi:   the  days  (»f  eternity.     Kvery  oiImt  ■  such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  such  a  gratifii 

faculty  may  Yto  considered  in  the  same  extent.       the  soul  in  all  its 'different  faculties,  ai 

.^    p      I  W«;  cannot  question  but  that  the  happint.'ss  i^f  a  I  lujen  here  nientioninjf. 

w»ul  will  Uf  arh-ouate  lo  its  nature;  and  th:ii  it  is        Some  of  the  Kabbins  tell  us,  that  the  c 
■  not  endoweil  wiin  any  faculties  which  ar«  to  lie  j  are  a  set  of  angels   who   know   most, 

■  .Ji';-   /  usele.ss  nnd  unemployed.     The  is  to  be 

•,    '  the  happiness  of  tlie  ^huU'  may  |  ^Looka. 
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seraphim  a  Bet  of  angels  who  love  most.  Whether 
this  distinction  be  not  alto^ther  imaginary,  I 
shall  not  here  examine;  but  it  is  highly  proliable 
that,  amonK  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  em- 
ployment of  one  faculty  than  of  another:  and  this 
perhaps  according  to  those  innocent  and  yirtuons 
nabits  or  inclinations  which  haye  here  taken  the 
deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain 
which  they  shall  suffer  in  eyery  one  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  the  respectiye  misenes  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But, 
leaying  this  to  the  reflection  oi  my  readers,  I 
shall  conclude  with  obsenring  how  we  ou(|[ht  to 
be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in 
the  being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for 
haying  made  the  soul  susceptible  of  pleasure  by 
so  many  different  ways.  We  see  by  what  a  ya- 
ricty  of  passages  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  man;  how  wonderfully  a  human 
spirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions, 
and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  We  may 
therefore  look  into  ourseWes  with  rapture  and 
amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  encompassea  us  with 
such  a  profusion  of  blessings,  and  opened  in  us 
so  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God 
has  desiencd  us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness, 
and  for  that  heaven  which  he  has  revealea  to  us, 
than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  Qualified  the  soul 
for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so 
much  bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such 
faculties  in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with  pow- 
ers that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects  as 
are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the 
inward  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that 
he  has  adapted  them  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
pleasures  and  gratifications  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  this  life.  We  should,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this 
his  gracious  purpose  and  intention  toward  us,  and 
make  those  faculties,  which  he  formed  as  so  many 
qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to  be 
the  inbtruuients  of  pain  and  punishment. 
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Man  ij  naturally  a  Itcneficetit  creature. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  a  hand  which  ; 
has  entertained  my  readers  once  before:  \ 

"  Notwithstanding  a  narrow  contracted  temper 
bo  that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we  must : 
not  therefore   conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine  I 
characteristic  of  mankind;  because  there  are  some  \ 
Tvho  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good, ' 
and  receive  more  of  their  happiness  at  second- ! 
hand,  or  by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  direct  | 
and   immediate  sensation.     Now,  thougn   these , 
heroic  souls  are  but  few,  and  to  appearance  so 
far  advanceil  above  the  groveling  multitude,  as 
if  they  were  of  another  order  of  beings,  yet  in 
reality  their  nature  is  the  same;  moved  by  the 
same  springs,  and  endowed  with  all  the  same 
essential  qualities,  only  cleared,  refined,  and  cul- 
tivated.    Water  is  the  same  fluid  l)ody  in  winter 
and  in  summer;  when  it  stands  stiffened  in  ice  as 
'when  it  flows  along  in  gentle  streams,  gladdening 
a  thousand  fields  in  its  progress.    It  is  a  property 
of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  diffusive:  its  kind  wishes 
(spread  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  creation;  and 
II  there  be  Uiose,  as  we  may  observe  too  many  of 


them,  who  are  all  wrapped  up  in  their  own  dear 
selves,  without  any  visiole  concern  for  their  spe- 
cies, let  us  suppose  that  their  good-nature  is 
frozen,  and,  by  the  prevailing  force  of  some  con- 
trary quality,  restrained  in  its  operations.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  assign  some  of  the  principal 
checks  upon  this  g^neroys  propension  or  the  hu- 
man soul,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether, 
and  by  what  method,  this  most  useful  principle 
may  b«  unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  natiye  free- 
dom of  exercise. 

"The  first  and  leading  cause  is  an  unhappy 
complexion  of  body.  The  heathens,  ignorant  of 
the  true  source  of  moral  eyil,  generally  charged  it 
on  the  obliquity  of  matter,  which  being  eternal 
and  independent,  was  incapable  of  change  in  anr 
of  its  properties,  even  by  the  Almighty  Mindf; 
who,  wnen  he  came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world  of 
beings,  must  take  it  as  he  found  it.  This  notion, 
as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition  of  truth 
and  error.  That  matter  is  eternal — that  from  the 
first  union  of  a  soul  to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclina- 
tions— and  that  the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the 
mind  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  Qod  himseli,  are  all 
yery  great  errors,  occasioned  by  a  truth  as  evident 
that  uie  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  soul 
depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  bodily  temper. 
As  there  are  some  fools,  others  are  knaves,  by 
constitution;  and  particularly  it  may  be  said  of 
many,  that  they  are  bom  witn  an  illiberal  cast  of 
mina;  the  matter  that  composes  them  is  tenacious 
as  birdlime;  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  together,  that  they  never  care  to 
open  them,  unless  to  grasp  at  more.  It  is  a  melan- 
cnoly  lot  this;  but  attended  with  one  advantage 
above  theirs,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  painful  to 
forbear  good  offices  as  it  is  to  these  men  to  per- 
form them:  that  whereas  persons  naturally  bencflfl- 
cent  often  mistake  instinct  for  yirtue,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one  rules 
them  and  when  the  other,  men  of  the  opposite 
character  may  be  more  certain  of  the  motiye  that 
predominates  in  every  action.  If  they  cannot 
confer  a  benefit  with  that  ease  and  frankness 
which  are  necessary  to  giye  it  a  mce  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  in  requitJ,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  enhanced  by  the  opposition  they  sur- 
mount in  doing  it.  llie  strength  of  their  virtue 
is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight  of  nature;  and 
every  time  they  have  the  resolution  to  discharge 
their  duty,  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
conscience,  which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its 
followers  go  without  suitable  marks  of  its  appro- 
bation. I^rhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this  ill  quuitj 
is  no  more  possible  than  of  some  distempers  that 
descend  by  inheritance.  However,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  a  course  of  beneficence  obsti- 
nately persisted  in;  this,  if  anything,  being  a 
likely  way  of  establishing  a  moral  habit,  which 
shall  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force 
of  mechanism.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
the  custom  of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be 
the  least  cessation,  nature  will  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the 
flTound  it  was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this 
difference  between  mental  nabits  and  such  i^  haye 
^eir  foundation  in  the  body,  that  these  last  are  in 
their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent,  and,  to 
gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  opposed 
whereas  the  former  must  be  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  supplies,  or  they  will  languish 
and  die  away.  And  this  suggests  the  reason 
why  fl^ood  habits  in  general  require  longer  time 
for  their  settlement  than  bad,  and  yet  are  sooner 
displaced:  the  reason  is,  that  vicious  habits,  as 
drunkenness  for  instance,  produce  a  change  in  the 
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bodv,  which  the  otiien  not  doiiifl;.  must  be  main-  as,  on  the  other  band,  the  most  eommunici 
taiii'M  tho  Rnino  way  tht'V  arc  acquired,  bv  the  \  the  happiest.  And  if  tou  are  in  search 
men;  dint  of  industry.  n**«i»lutioD,  and  vigilance,  seat  of  perfect  lore  and*  friendship,  you  w 
«*  AnoOuT  thiii&r  which  suspi^nda  th*'  opt*rationti  find  it  until  juu  come  to  the  region  of  the  l 
of  liiiiviili-ncf.  i»*  iht?  Imvo  oi  the  world;  pniceed-  where  happiness,  like  a  refreshing  stream 
inir  fnini  a  fidsc  notiitii  men  have  taken  up.  that  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  endless  circulatic 
an  abundanco  of  the  wofld  is  an  oH^ntial  \\\^-  is  preserred  sweet  and  untainted  by  the  i 
diont  in  ilie  hapi>ine!»fi  of  life.  Worldly  things  It  is  old  advice,  if  you  bare  a  faror  to  reqi 
w«  of  Hiirh  a  quality  as  to  le><son  u])on  dividing,  ■  any  one,  to  observe  the  sottest  times  of  ai 
flo  thai  the  nutre  pRrti)er>  then>  are,  the  lexs  must  wficn  the  soul,  in  a  flash  of  good-humor,  t 
fall  to  ev»-ry  nuurs  private  share.  The  conse-  pleasure  to  show  itself  pleased.  Persons  coi 
qaeuc4'  of  this  is.  that  they  look  u|>on  one  another  of  their  own  integrity,  satisfied  with  then 
with  an  eviL  eye.  I'ai'h  imagining  all  the  rest  to  be  and  their  condition,  and  full  of  confidenc 
enibarkf«i  in  an  iniere^t  that  cannot  take  place  Supn*me  Being,  and  the  hope  of  immortalii 
\  but  to  hirt  j>rejudice.     Hence  are  those  eager  cum- ;  vey  all  about  them  with  a  flow  of  good-i 

[  petitions  tor  wi-alth  or  pi>wer:  hence  one  man's  ^  tT«es  which  like  their  soil,  they  shoot  oui 

RucceSK  U-cunies  another's  disappointment;  and,  prcssions  of  kindness,  and  beud  beneall 
like  pretenders  to  the  same  niistn^<*,  they  can  sel-  own  precious  load,  to  the  band  of  the  gi 
dom  have  common  charity  for  their  rivals.  Not  Now  if  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy,  it  is  ai 
that  they  are  naturally  dis|>oi«ed  to  quarrel  and  lible  sign  that  it  is  not  in  its  natural  state 
fall  out:  but  it  i!»  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  him- '  the  mind  in  its  right  posture,  it  will  imme 
■elf  to  all  others,  and  to  S4*cure  his  own  intert^st  discover  its  innate  propensity  to  beneficenc 
first.  If  that  which  men  estifm  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  liirlit.  the  same  sufficient  and  un- 
eonfined  ;^>od.  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  tlic 
benefit  of  it  or  but  one.  we  should  see  mou*8 
good- will  and  kind  endeavors  would  be  as  uni- 
Tcrsal. 


Iiiiini>  qui  firaiiti  mmitvr  monrtnt  Tiam 
Qu»r>i  lunicn  lit'  KUii  luniino  Mx-rndat,  fikrit, 
N  i hill 'mill u It  \\*\  luv«>«t,  rum  ilU  •coendtirit. 
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Farit  hoc  iUoa  hysrlnthoii.— Jcr.  Sat.  tL  110 
Thif  makM  tliem  hyscinthiL 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen 
who,  I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  making  hia 
vations,  which  1  think  too  material  not  to  1 


lb  dlrnft  a  wanil(>n*r  in  the  rictit  waj,  b  to  light  anolhrr 

MBK  ran.ii,'  bv  ....r'*  own.  «hiih  kwi-s  none  of  iu  light  by   niuiiicated  to  the  pubUc  >- 

vhst  the  olhiT  >nln5.  J  *^ 

•'But.   unluckily,   mankind  aeree  in  making'"^'** 

:  choice  of  objects  which  inevitablv  engage  thein  I     "  In  order  to  execute  the  office  of  love-cai 

in  perpi'tual  difFenMtces.     Leiuii,  tlierefore,  like  a   Great  Britain,  with  which  I  take  un-self  t< 

wise  man,  the  true  estimate  of  things.     Desire   vested  by  your  paper  of  September  8. 1  shal 

I  not  more  of  the  worhi  than  is  necessary  to  accom- 1  some  further  observations  upon  the  two  s 

mtMlate  you    in   passin*;  throui^h  it:    look  upon  '  general,  beginning  with  that  which  alway* 

\  everything  U»ynnd,  not  as  useless  only,  but  bur-  _  to  have  the  upper  hand.     After  having  6b 

densonie.     l*lace  not  vtmr  quiet  in  thmgs  which    with  much  curiosity,  the  accomplishment.' 

.  y  you  cannot  have  witfiont   putting  others  beside   are  apt  to  captivate  female  hearts.  I  find  tLj 

'*  them,  and   tluTi'liy  makimr  them  your  eni'Uiies:    is  no  person  so  irresistible  as  one  who  is  a 

and  whieh.  uhi-ii   attaiihil.  will  give  vou  mori'    irn]H>rtance.  provided  it  b«>  in  matters  of  i 

trouble  to   ki-ep  than   satisfaction   in  t)ie  enjoy-    sequence.     One   who  makes   bims^'lf  tall 

ment.    Virtue   is   a  i^muI   of  a   nobler  kind:  "it    thouirh  it  bo  fortlie  pailicular  cock  of  his 

grows  by  eiunniunication:  and  so  little  resembles  i  for  prating  aloud  in  the  boxes  at  a  play.  i> 

earthly  rirlies.  that  the  nil  ire  hands  it  is  lodgi'd  in,    fair  wav  of  being  a  favorite.     I   have'  kr 

the  j:f«'aler  is  even*  man's  particular  stock.     So,   young  felhiw  make  his  fortune  by  knockin; 

bv  propairating  and  mi ni;linif  their  tires,  not  «mly  j  a  constable;  and  may  venture  to  sav,  tht 

all  the  lichts  of  a  branch  t«ii^'ther  cast  a  more  ex- '  may  seem  a  naradox,  that   many  a  fair  o 

tensive  l»rii:litne».  but  caeli  single  light   burns   di«'d  by  a  duel  in  which  both  the  combatan 

with    a    slnui'^T   llame.     And    lastly,   take  this  |  survived. 

atom;  with  yi»u.  that  if  wvalili  be  an  instnimenl  j  "About  three  winters  ago  I  look  notit 
of  plea>iire,  ihe  jjri'aTe-t  pleasure  it  can  put  into :  yount:  lady  at  the  theater,  who  conceived 
your  powi-r  is  that  of  doing  l^M>^l.  It  is  worth  •  sion  for  a  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  part\ 
consulfriiii;  that  tlie  iir:rans  of  !.enso  act  within  ai  calls:  and  am  cretlibly  informed  that  the  e 
narrow  eoin]>ass.  and  tht>  appetites  will  s<M)n  say   of  the  Mohocks  married  a  rich  widow  withi 


Uiey  have  emuigli.  Whicli  of  the  two  then-fore  |  weeku  after  having  rendoretl  himself  formiil 
is  the  happier  man — he  who.  confining  all  his  re- ;  the  citie?  of  London  and  Westminster.  S< 
gnrd  to  tile  gratitication  of  his  own  ap|>etites,  is .  and  breaking  of  windows  have  done  frequi 


cap.ible  but  of  short  fits  «»f  i)l«'.asnn> — or  the  nian  i  cut  ion  upon  the  sex.     But  there  is  no  set  v^ 
f  who,  nvkoning  himself  a  siiarer  in  the  satisfac- '  male  charmers  who  make  their  wav  more  s 

*  tions  of  others,  espi-cially  thos(>  which  come  to    fully  than  those  who  have  gainocl  thcui'^ 

I  them  by  his  means,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his:  name  for  intrigue,  and  have  ruined  the  \ 

happine.<sY  ntmd)er  of  reputations.    There  is  a  strans 

i  "The  last  enemy  to  l>enevolence  I  shall  men-    osity  in  the  female  world  to  be  acquainte 

\  tion  is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.     A  guilty  or  a  I  the  (iear  man  who  has  Ix'en  loved  by  oth( 

I  discontented  mind,  a  niiml  rufHod  by  ill -fortune, '-  to  know  what  it  is  that  makes  htm  S4)  ai^i 

disconcerted  by  its  own  passions,  Siiured  by  ncg- '  His  reputation  does  more  than  half  hi«  bi 
lect,  or  frx'tting'  at  disap|x>intmcnts,  hath  not  lei-  -  Every  one,  that  is  ambitious  of  being  a  wo 
fiurc  to  attend  to  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  !  fashion,  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  InMni 
of  A  kindness  desired,  nor  a  taste  for  thosi*  pleas- '  company;  so  that,  to  use  the  old  proverb,' 
\  }iTe»  which  wait  on  \)onef\ccT\cc,  wV\c\\  <ie.mw\^  ^\V\*\vaOTitS%\\.^  ha  may  lie  a-bed.' 

''M'^    !  calm  and  unpolluted  bearl  to  Te\\s\i  \.\\cm.    T\ivA     **\^w.N«ri  wm;\>^»4 vR.  SJa*,  ^w»L^van 

;.     '•  most  miaarable  of  all  bciuga  U »  T.yvo^\\>»Mv^  tj. usasi  ^V  vavv«Nas«it  ^v«^  s>s«ifc  ^ 
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on  the  day  of  the  king's  entry,  when  I  was  seated 
in  a  balcony  behind  a  duster  of  very  pretty  coun- 
try ladies,  who  had  one  of  these  showy  gentlemen 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caueht 
him  at  was  bowing  to  several  persons  of  quality 
whom  he  did  not  know;  nay,  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  hem  at  a  blue  garter  who  had  a  finer 
•qnipage  than  ordinary;  and  seemed  a  little  con- 
eemed  at  the  impertinent  huszas  of  the  mob  that 
hindered  his  friend  from  taking  notice  of  hip. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  who  pulted  off  his  hat  to 
him;  and,  upon  the  ladies  asking  who  it  was,  he 
told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minister  that  he  had 
been  very  merry  with  the  night  before;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  the  citr  common  hunt 

"  He  was  never  at  a  loss  when  he  was  asked  any 
person's  name,  though  he  seldom  knew  any  one 
»  nnder  a  peer.  He  found  dukes  and  earls  among 
the  aldermen,  very  good-natured  fellows  among 
the  privy-counselors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable 
old  rakes  among  the  bishops  and  judges. 

"  In  short,  I  collected  from  his  whole  discourse 
that  he  was  acauainted  with  everybody  and  knew 
nobody.  At  tne  same  time,  I  am  mistaken  if  he 
did  not  that  day  make  more  advances  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  mistress,  who  sat  near  him,  than  he 
ooold  have  done  in  half-a-vear's  courtship. 

"  Ovid  has  finely  touched  this  method  of  making 
love,  which  I  diall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr. 
Diyden's  translation : 

"  Page  the  eleventh. 

Tbof  1oT«  In  thMton  did  flnt  fanproTe, 

And  thentart  an  itill  the  tenet  of  lorv: 

Nor  8h«n  the  ebarioCa,  and  the  oouner's  race; 

Xbe  Gbtm  is  no  inoonTMiient  place. 

No  need  ii  there  of  talking  on  the  hand. 

Nor  node,  nor  ligna,  which  lorers  underitand; 

Bat  boldly  next  the  fldr  your  seat  prorlde, 

Okee  aa  70a  ean  to  hers,  and  side  by  aide : 

Pleai^d  or  nJ4>leaa'd,  no  matter,  crowding  alt, 

For  ao  the  lawa  of  public  ihowa  permit. 

Then  find  oocaalon  to  begin  diaoourte, 

Inquire  wboae  diariot  thia,  and  whoae  that  bona 

To  whatsoerer  aide  she  is  inelin'd, 

Bait  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind : 

Uke  what  she  likes,  ftom  thence  your  ooart  begin, 

And  whom  die  (kTors  wish  that  he  may  win. 

"Again,  page  the  sixteenth. 

O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  heayen  dealgnM, 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fkirest  of  mankind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquer'd  slayes  attending  on  thy  side, 
filaTea  that  no  longer  can  be  aaw  in  flight? 
0  |doriouB  oUectI    0  surprising  stghtl 
0  day  of  yn  we  Joy  too  good  to  end  in  nlf^t. 
On  sodi  a  day,  IT  thou  and  next  to  thee 
Some  beautT  sits,  the  spectacle <to  see; 
If  ahe  inquue  the  names  of  conquer'd  tEings, 
Of  mountaina,  rirers,  and  their  hidden  sprmgs: 
Answer  to  all  thoa  know'st;  and.  if  need  be, 
Of  thfaica  unknown  aeem  to  neak  knowingly: 
This  is  Kuphratei,  crowned  with  reeds:  and  then 
flows  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  sea^reen  hair. 
Inrent  new  names  of  things  unknown  befbn; 
Gall  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shoore; 
Gall  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth. 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  tot  the  truth. 


I. 
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Dueite  ab  orbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  dudte  Daphnim. 

TnuK  Ed.  Tiii,  68. 

—  Beeton,  my  charms, 
Xy  lingering  Daphnia  to  my  longing  amuL—DarDBr. 

The  following  copy  of  verses  conies  from  one  of 
my  correspondents,  and  has  somethinjg  in  it  so  ori- 
ginal, that  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will  divert 
my  readers : — • 


•  The  Phosbe  of  this  admired  pastoral  waa  Joanna, 
danghtar  of  the  rerr  learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  ani  ~ 
and  pnbendary  of  Bly,  rsgiua  piofcasor  and  maater  of 
Oolli«iV  Oaaibf*%>i^  wte  disd  Jn  1742.    fika  was    ' 


the 


My  time,  0  ye  Muaee.  was  hi^yplly  spent, 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  whenTer  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  In  my  breast; 
Sure  ncTer  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest; 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind; 
What  a  marrelotts  change  on  a  sudden  I  find! 
When  things  wen  as  Aim  as  could  poasibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  spring;  but,  alast  It  was  she. 

n. 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

I  was  so  good-humor'd,  so  cheerfhl  and  gay. 

My  heart  waa  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day; 

But  now  I  so  oroas  and  ao  peerish  am  grown, 

80  strangely  uneasy,  as  ncTer  was  known. 

My  iUxvone  is  gone,  and  mr  joys  an  all  drown'd, 

And  my  heart— I  am  sure,  it  wei^  mon  than  a  poand. 

m. 

The  tmntain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  aoft  mnrmun  the  pebbles  among; 

Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  If  Phoebe  was  then, 

Twaa  pleasun  to  look  at,  twas  mudc  to  hear: 

But  now  she  is  abaent  I  walk  by  Its  side, 

And  still  aa  it  murmun  do  nothing  but  chide. 

Must  yon  be  ao  dieerfUl  while  I  go  in  pain? 

Peace  then  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  ma  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  wmmln  Joyfiil  as  ther, 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  nme, 
When  q>ring,  lore,  and  beauty  wen  all  in  their  prima. 
But  now  4n  their  froUos  when  br  me  they  pass, 
I  flins  at  their  fleeoea  a  handful  of  grass: 
Be  stul,  then  I  cry;  for  it  makes  me  oulte  mad, 
To  aee  you  ao  neny  while  I  am  ao  saoL 

V. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Oome  wagging  his  tail  to  my  feir  one  and  me; 
And  Pho^  waa  pleased,  too,  and  to  mv  dog  said,     ** 
Oome  hither,  poor  Mlow;  and  patted  hte  head. 
But  now,  when  he^s  fewning,  I  with  a  aour  look 
Qry,  Birrahl  and  glTc  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  ril  (rtTe  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  aa  duU  aa  his  master;  when  Phot's  away? 

TL 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  hare  I  seenf 
How  feir  was  the  flower,  how  fteah  was  the  greeni 
What  a  lorely  appearance  the  treea  and  the  shade, 
The  com-flelds  and  hedgea,  and  ereirthing  made! 
But  now  ahe  baa  left  me,  tbou^  all  an  still  there. 
They  none  of  th«n  now  so  delightfnl  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiftU  prospects  ariae. 

vn. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  thro*. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too: 
Winds  oTer  us  whiqwr'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  Is  absent,  thoogh  still  they  slog  on, 
The  woods  an  but  lonelv,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  Toioe  In  the  concert,  aa  now  I  haTe  found, 
Gare  cTeiything  alaa  its  agreeable  aound. 

vm. 

Rose,  what  is  beeome  of  thy  delicate  hue 

And  when  is  the  riolet's  beautifiil  blue? 

Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  Moasom  begoUe? 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  ther  not  smile? 

Ahl  riTiOs,  I  see  what  It  was  that  you  dress'd 

And  made  youraelTea  flne  for;  a  plaee  on  her  breast; 

Yon  put  on  your  colon  to  pleasun  her  eye, 

To  be  pluck'd  1>y  her  hand,  on  her  boaom  to  die. 

IX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  ntnml 

While  amidst  the  soft  aeph/r's  cool  breeses  I  bamt 

Methinks,  if  I  knew  whenaboats  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  bis  wingn,  and  twould  melt  down  the  lead. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 

And  rest  so  much  longer  forH  when  she  is  hen. 

Ah.  Colin  t  oU  Tfane  Is  Anil  of  delay, 

Nor  wlU  bodge  one  foot  fester  for  aU  thoa  canst  aaj. 

X. 

Win  no  pitying  power  that  hean  me  oomplam. 
Or  can  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain? 


married  to  Dr.  Dennison  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Ckmfert  In 
\  IMiiifn  rif  Tir>ii'\iTiTTi-iC" 
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To  be  rnr'J 
Mo,  dritir.  I 
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mih  m«  ud  Uw.-Cxr.i'l! 

TiiK  dvaire  of  knniriiii;  i 
the  fttrongcat  i  ncli  until  in- 
Ind<K^,  an  ability  of  fori-"-" 
U  whnt,  ill  the  Imiguri),'!.'  fi 
and  pnidenfc;  but,  not  sa'i  -: 
reMon  holda  out,  mniikln 
pcnctrnte  more  comprrKlim.- 
gic,  oracIcB,  omens,  lucks  li 
arts  of  eupenlition,  owl-  tli< 
CBUHc.  Aa  this  prineipl.  ; 
every  man  is  snro  to  be  -■li' 
aboat  his  own  fortnno,  1ti<*  i 
the  time  and  manner  uf  lii  ■ 

If  wc  consider  thai  ui'  :<' 
diseovOT  the  »b«urdity  uf  - 
our  actions,  whicli  wu  lu 
BMlucled,  is  the  caiisi'  i.f 
■IM  BO  the  vholc  cb»Lii  ■•: 
ftin,  poveitj,  or  infaiuy,  .' 
of  TicioDH  and  iinpruJi-^ 
blessing*  f '  —-'  — 


''**_. Mj.MP""ant  the  Tirgius  of  Great 
■A  ^J^i^iWUai'nU  finnrrd  in  their  bimi 
_^    .  —      ^f~  t  England       There  is  a  memoi 


:-■   TTihonc  breach  of  goml  ma: 

^  ;uy  prettj  creature-   is  void  ' 

~..i  jwifarm  her  part  herciu  b\;t ' 

.  ■  .  nnit  Devcrtheleas  iiisiitt  upon 

.    .      v  only  to  keep  hor  out  of  banc 

citr  argument  for  buRjiiig  goiul 

>< .  i  fane;  ia,  because  it  takes  ttu-n 

-■:ji.  'lie  nsual  attendant  of  tea-lali!* 

■js  saL-tii-e  scenes  of  life.     WLik  the; 

J,  irir  birds  and  bcoKtH,  their  neighKi 

T<xl  M  bethc  fathers  of  their  otu 

.«  Thig  and  lory  will  be  but  seldom  i 

'=«*  -Jw  gre«t  dispute  is,  whether  blui 

—  Tiore  proper  color.      How  much  pre 

-•"uA  Sophronia  do   the   general,  if  t 

i-'ite  rttbcT  to  work  the  battle  of  Bli 

vt'fcrj,  thsD  signalize  herself  with  so 

•fn-'nee  B^nst  those  wbo  arc  Frcncbnx 

'      A  Aird  reason  thnt  I  ahall  mention,  ia 

*■  -iiat  is  brought  to  the  fnmily  where  ihi 

- --■    iTjareencouraped.     It  is  manifent  thai 

■^    'f  life  not  only  keeps  fair  ladies  from  m 

*    ',  : Ola  expenses,  but  is  at  the  name  lime 

—  '"*   improvement.    How  memorable  would  th 

-  ■"'"  be,  who  shall  have  it  snbHiribcKl  upon  1 
"■  _  ~  aeiil,  "  that  she  wrought  out  the  wholr 
''-  "   lapeatTT,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  aFt 

^J"   (orered  three  hundred  yarda  of  wall  in 
*■   "    "^  sion-houBe!" 

"*   "~      The  premises  bein^f  conaidered,  I  hoi 
,    mit  the  following  propoaals   to  all  m 
-■j^  OtMt  Britain  :— 

I.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  b 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first  loiei 
suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

II.  That  before  every  fresL  humble  *ei 
be  obligud  to  appear  with  a  new  stonuc 

iMSt 

III.  Thst  no  one  be  actually  married 
halb  the  child-bed  pillows,  etc.,  readvl) 
likewise  the  mantle  for  the  boy  quite  ^ai 

These  laws,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  i 

reiloTe  the  decayed  an  of  needlework,  i 

of  Qrent  Britain  exceodingl 


memorable  cnatom  of  thi 

ladies  in  this   particular    preserved   il 

which  I  hope  wilt  have  a  very  eood  e< 

my  eountiywomen.      A  widow,  in  and) 

could   not,  without  indecency,  receive 

husband,  until  she  had  w^ven  a  shrani 

_^  ,         I  deceased  lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  him. 

^■i^ui-  fruil.-   ingly,  the  chaste  Penelope,  havine  aa  she 

J  >iir:(i.'i  uf    lost  Ulysses  st  sea,  she  cmploynrher  tin 

— paring  a  windinc-sheet  for  Laertes  the 

ter  b    '       •      *■       ■ 


,a  Birreyiae  wal  circumstwices,  1  shaU  give 
C^ids  Thich  Bomer  makes  one  of  her  wooers 


P-wtvt  bo|ie  ibe  tn-Tt 


wooers  relate  il 


y  joDtfa  ■put, 

.,..,.„, ,.>l«>-ltftil  hMd: 

A  vob  the  voTB  i^maiiy  ■  ^Wndfr  twine. 
Of  onrtudu  tvitaro.  sml  perplexed  doi^Bi 
"Mt  yauUH."  ilic  Hird,  -'nj  loni  but  luiilj' 
Tartetr  iwbllc  In  nnirt  mr  wMou'd  brO, 
TIU  1  IUT>  ■oira,  a«  •olcmajrows  rrqnln. 


other  day  n 

1  found 
melhnught 
with  difii'i 

titude  gliii 
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vmoxed  to  it,  with  both  of  which  I  ahall  here  pre-  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  her  pnuiks,  he 
•pnt  my  reader>—  took  a  joarney  the  quite  contrary  way.    Accord- 

"Me.  Spectator,  >°«l7  t^ej.  met,  qaarreled,  and    in    a  few  days 

were  mamed.    Their  former  hostilities  are  now 


have  a  couple  of  humble  seryante.  one  of  which  I  ^^.       j^  .^  ^^^  j,^^  to  draw  after  them  _ 

have  no  aversion  to  :  the  other  I  think  of  very  ^u^eFous  train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction 

kindly     The  first  hath  the  reputation  of  a  man  j„  ^^  possession  of  one  man's  heart    I  know 

of  good  sense,  wid  is  one  of  those  people  ^t  wellSTt  ladies  in  their  bloom  desire  to 

your  sex  are  apt  to  value.    My  spark  is  reckoned  ^e  ixcused  in  this  particular.    But,  when  Ume 

-  coxcomb  among  the  men,  but  18  a  favorite  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  their*^  natural  vanity  and  taught 


iMtVou,  whether  Ishould'consent  to  lead  my  life  'X  J^  lidbuSl^Ae  rnwlenVToflb^uty.  "m^ 

▼ith  a  man  that  I  have  on^y  no  objecUon  to,  or  ^^^^^  ^^^      ^^    ^^  ^^^  observaUon  to  i^ 

with  him  against  whom  all   objections    to    me  q^^^  g^^ 

appear  frivolous.    I  am  determined  to  follow  the       j  ^^  „^^  .^j^^  ^^  necessity  of  their 

casuist's  advice,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  not  put  persuing  one  common  Interest,  and  their  united 

me  upon  so  senous  a  Oung  as  matrimony  contrary  J^  ^^.^^^j^  children;  but  shall  only  observe,  by 

to  my  inclinations.  „r,         v>  the  way,  that  married  persons  are  both  more  warm 

I  am,  etc.  Fakict  Fickle.  j^  ^^-^^  j^^^  ^^  more^earty  in  their  hatred  than 

"P.  S.  I  forgot  to  teU  you  that  the  pretty  gen-  any  others  whatsoever.    Mutual  favors  and  obliga- 


alights  my  lapdoK,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  con-   persons  who  have  bestowed  such  favors  have 
tradict  me  when  ne  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  riffht.   particular  bitterness  in  Uieir  resentments,  wh 
About  half  an  hour  ago  he  maintained  to  my  face  they  think  themselves  ill-treated  by  those  of  wh 
that  a  pateh  always  implies  a  pimple."  they  have  deserved  so  much. 

As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  nay  duty  rather  to  side  Seside,  Miss  Fickle  may  consider,  that  as  th<  ^ 
with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  I  shall  pro-  are  often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage, 
pose  some  considerations  to  my  ^ntle  querist,  so  there  are  sometimes  many  virtues  unobserveid. 
which  may  incline  her  to  comply  with  Uiose  under  To  this  we  may  add,  the  great  efficacy  of  custom 
whose  directions  she  is;  and  at  the  same  time  con-  and  constant  conversation  to  produce  a  mutual 
Tince  her  tliat  it  is  not  impossible  but  she  may,  in  friendship  and  benevolence  in  two  persons.  It  is 
time,  have  a  true  aflTection  for  him  who  is  at  pre-  a  nice  reflection  which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
■ent  indifferent  to  her;  or,  to  use  the  old  family  mine  mdce,  that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves 
maxim,  that,  "if  she  marries  first,  love  will  come  a  man  when  she  uses  nis  expressions,  tells  his 
alter."  stories,  or  imitates  his  manner.    This  eives  a  secret 

The  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  insinuate  delight;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  flattery, 
affainst  the  gentleman  proposed  to  her,  is  his  want  and  mightily  favors  the  powerful  principle  of 
of  complaisance,  which  I  perceive,  she  is  veij  self-love.  It  is  certain  that  married  persons  who 
willing  to  return.  Now  I  can  discover  from  this  are  possessed  with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only 
Tery  circumstance,  that  she  and  her  lover,  what-  catch  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another, 
ever  thev  may  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends  but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of  thinking  and  liking. 
in  their  nearts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Nay,  some  have  carried  the  remark  so  far  as  to 
love  delights  more  in  giving  pleasure  or  pain,  assert  that  the  features  of  man  and  wife  Rrow,  in 
Let  Miss  Fickle  ask  her  own  heart,  if  she  doth  time,  to  resemble  one  another.  Let  my  fair  cor- 
not  take  a  secret  pride  in  making  this  man  of  good  respondent  therefore  consider,  that  the  sentleman 
sense  look  very  silly.  Hath  she  ever  been  better  recommended  will  have  a  good  deal  of  her  own 
pleased  than  when  her  behavior  hath  made  her  face  in  two  or  three  years;  which  she  must  not  ex- 
lover  ready  to  hang  himself;  or  doth  she  ever  re-  pect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too  full  of  his  dear  self 
ioice  more  than  when  she  thinks  she  hath  driven  to  copy  after  another.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  her 
nim  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purling  stream  ?  Let  own  jud^ent.  if  that  person  will  not  be  the  hand- 
her  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  im-  somest  tnat  is  the  most  like  herself, 
possible  but  her  lover  mvy  have  discovered  her  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our  present 
tricks,  and  hath  a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  Ae  purpose  in  the  historv  of  Kin^  Edgar,  which  I 
brings.  I  remember  a  handsome  young  baggage  shall  here  relate,  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  corres- 
that  treated  a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  acquaintance,  pondent  to  be  applied  to  herself, 
just  come  from  Oxford,  as  if  he  had  been  a  barba-  This  great  monarch,  who  is  so  famous  in  Bri- 
nan.  The  first  week  sifter  she  had  fixed  him  she  tish  storv,  fell  in  love,  as  ho  made  his  progress 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  rival's  btox,  and  through  nIs  kingdom,  with  a  certain  duke's  daugh- 
appan'ntly  touched  the  enemy's  little  fineer.  She  ter,  who  lived  near  Winchester,  and  was  the  most 
became  a  professed  enemy  to  the  arts  ana  sciences,  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age.  His  importunities 
and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  without  will-  and  the  violence  of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that 
fully  misspelling  his  name.  The  young  scholar,  the  mother  of  the  youn^  lady  promised  him  to 
to  lie  even  with  ner,  railed  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  bring  her  daughter  to  his  bed  the  next  nights 
he  had  got  the  word;  and  did  not  want  parts  to  though  in  her  heart  she  abhorred  so  infamous  an 
torn  into  ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  office.  It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she  conveyed 
the  town.  After  having  irritated  one  another  for  into  his  room  a  youne  maid  of  no  disagreeable 
the  space  of  five  months,  she  made  an  assignation  figure,  who  was  one  of  ner  attendants,  and  did  not 
~''*^i  him  fonnoors  miles  from  London.    JBut  u  want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
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Ench  night  iin»T«l*d  what  th«  daj  began. 
I'hn'A  Uvelong  suramcn  dkl  the  fraufl  prcT»il; 
Zbe  fuurth  her  maldena  tokl  th'  Mnaslng  tal«. 
Thew  mi  bchekl,  u  dotie  I  took  uy  nUnd, 
^1m  baaward  Ubon  of  her  IklthleM  huad : 
Till,  wateh'd  at  length,  and  preM'd  on  eTnry  dde, 
IIlt  talk  ihe  ended,  and  e(»nmenced  a  bride. 
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Dleito  lo  Paan,  et  lo  bis  didta  P«an: 
DmUU  to  casM*  pradA  petit*  meoa. 

Otid,  An  Amor.  L  L 

Now  To  P«an  idng,  now  wreaths  prepare, 

And  with  repeatud  Io«  Oil  the  air; 

Ihe  prey  Is  flUIen  In  my  soeoeaifiil  toils.— Aifosr. 

"Mb.  Spectatok, 

"  Hatixo  in  your  paper  of  Monday  last  publish- 
ed my  report  on  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle, 
wherein  1  have  taken  notice  that  love  comes  after 
marriaffe ;  I  hope  your  rea^lers  are  satisfied  of  this 
trnth,  tnat  as  love  ^nerally  produces  matrimony, 
BO  it  often  happens  that  matrimony  produces  love. 

"  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtues  to  make  a 
ffood  husband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the  finish- 
ing any  the  most  shining  character  whatsoever. 

*'  Discretion  seems  absoluti'ly  necessary  ;  and 
aceordingly  we  find  that  the  b^t  husbands  have 
been  most  iaraous  for  their  wisdom.  Homer,  who 
hath  drawn  a  perfn&t  pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to 
make  it  the  mora  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  ! 
fbr  the  inst  returns  of  ndelibr  and  truth  to  his  Pen- 1 

E;  insomuch  that  he  refused  the  caresses  of  a ! 
ess  for  her  sake;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  \ 
est  of  Pagan  authors, '  Vetulam  nam  pr&tulit  | 
immortmliiati/  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him 
Ihan  immortality. 

*'  Virtue  is  the  nest  necessary  qualification  for  | 
this  domestic  character,  as  it  iiaturallv  produces  ; 
constancy  and  mutual  esteem.    Thus  Brutus  and 
Portia  were  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affec- 
tion than  any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they 

UTod.  I 

"Good-nature  is  a  third  necessary  ingredient  in  I 
th»  marriage  state,  without  which  it  would  inevita- 
bly sour  upon  a  thousand  occasions.  When  great- 
IMM  of  mind  is  joined  with  this  amiable  auality,  it 
■ttractsthe  admiration  and  esteem  of  nil  wno  behold 
it.  Thus  Casar,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  for- 
tane  and  valor  than  for  his  humanity,  stole  into 
tha  hearts  of  the  Roman  people,  when,  breaking 
through  the  custom,  he  pronounced  an  oration  at 
the  funeral  of  his  first  and  best-loved  wife. 

"  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be  steady 
and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  of 
temper,  which  is  above  all  thinffs  to  be  preserved 
in  tnia  friendship  contracted  for  life.  A  man  must 
be  easy  within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
other  self.  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  in- 
stances of  men,  who  by  the  strength  of  philoso- 
phy, having  entirely  composed  their  minds,  and 
■ubdned  their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good 
hnsbands;  notwithstandins  the  first  was  yoked 
with  Xantippe,  and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If 
the  wedded  pair  would  but  habituate  themselves 
for  the  first  year  to  bear  with  one  anotlier's  faults, 
the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  well  conquered. 
This  mutual  sweetness  of  temper  and  complacency 
was  finely  recommended  in  the  nuptial  ceremo- 
nies among  the  heathens,  who,  when  tney  sacrificed 
to  Juno  at  that  solemnity,  alwajrs  tore  out  the 
gall  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  cast  it 
behind  the  altar. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  passage  out 
of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  not 
only  as  it  will  servo  to  fill  up  your  present  paper, 
but,  if  I  find  myself  in  the  numor,  may  give  rise 


to  anothrr;  I  h.ivinj?  by  me  an  old  register  be- 
longing to  the  place  non*  under-mentioned. 

"  Sir  Philip  de  S4inu'rvile  held  tho  manors  of 
Whichenovre,  Scirescot,  Uidware.  Nethurton,  and 
Cuwlec,  all  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of  the  earls 
of  Lancaster,  by  this  memorable  service :  The  said 
Sir  Philip  shall  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one 
bacon-flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whicheuovre 
ready  arrayed  all  times  of  the  year  but  in  Lent,  to 
l)e  given  to  every  man,  or  woman  married,  after 
the  day  and  the  year  of  their  marriage  be  past,  in 
form  following  >- • 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before  named 
will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon,  in  their  own 
person,  they  shall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the 
porter,  of  tne  lordship  of  Whiehenovre,  and  shall 
say  to  them  in  the  manner  as  ensueth  : — 

"  '  Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  doo  you  to  know,  that  I 
am  come  for  my  self  to  demand  one  bacon -flyke 
hanging  in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Whiehenovre, 
after  the  form  thereunto  belonging.' 

"  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  shall 
assign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise  by  his  faith  to 
return,  and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  nei^- 
bors.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  said  bailiff  shall 
take  with  him  twain  of  the  froeholders,  of  the 
lordnliip  <if  Whiehenovre,  and  they  three  shall  go 
to  the  manor  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to  Robot 
Knightleyc,  and  there  shall  summon  the  aforesaid 
Knightleye,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding  him  to  be 
ready  at  Whiehenovre  the  day  appointed,  at  prime 
of  day,  with  his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  none 
and  a  saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  conv«j 
the  said  bacon  and  com  a  jouniey  out  of  the  couatf 
of  Stafford,  at  his  costagi'S.  And  then  the  satd 
bailiff  shall,  with  the  said  freeholders,  summon 
all  the  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  to  be  ready  at 
the  day  appointed  at  Whiehenovre,  for  to  do  and 
perform  tne  services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon. 
And  at  tlie  day  assigned,  all  such  as  owe  services 
to  the  bacon  snail  be  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  manor 
of  Whiehenovre,  from  the  sun-rising  to  noon,  at- 
tendini^  and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  him  who 
fetchetn  the  bacon.  And  when  he  is  come,  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  him  and  his  fellows,  chape- 
lets,  and  to  all  thofie  which  shall  be  there,  to  do 
their  serviccH  due  to  the  bacon.  And  they  shall 
lead  the  said  demandant  with  trumps  and  tabon, 
and  other  manner  of  minstrelsy,  to  the  hall-door, 
where  he  shall  find  the  lord  of  Whiehenovre,  or 
his  steward,  ready  to  deliver  the  bacon  in  this 
manner  >— 

"  He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the 
bacon,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighbors 
with  him :  which  must  answer  '  they  be  here 
ready.'  And  then  the  steward  shall  cause  these 
two  neighbors  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandant  be 
a  wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  man  wedded,  and 
if  since  his  marriage  one  year  and  a  day  be  past; 
and  if  he  be  a  freeman  or  a  villein.f  And  it  his 
said  neighbors  make  oath  that-  he  hath  for  him  all 
these  three  points  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  bacon 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall-door,  and 
shall  there  be  laid  upon  one  half-ouarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  one  other  of  rye.  And  ne  that  demand- 
eth the  bacon  shall  kneel  upon  his  knw,  and  shall 
hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  nook,  which  book  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  bacon  and  the  corn,  and  shall 
make  oath  in  this  manner : — 

"'Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord  of 
Whiehenovre.  maynteuer  and  syver  of  this  ba- 
conne;  that  I,  A.  sithe  I  wedded  B.  my  wife,  and 


*  There  was  an  Institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Dunnov  ^ 
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aiihe  I  had  hyr  in  my  kepjing,  and  at  my  wylle 
by  a  year  ana  a  day  after  our  marriage,  1  would 
not  have  chaunged  for  none  other;  farcr  ne  fowler; 
richer  ne  pourer;  ne  for  none  other  descended  of 
greater  lynage :  slepying  ne  waking,  at  noo  time. 
And  if  ^e  seyd  B.  were  sole,  and  1  sole,  I  would 
uJce  her  to  be  my  wyfe  before  all  the  wymen  of 
the  worlde,  of  what  condiciones  soever  they  be, 
good  or  evylle;  as  help  me  God  and  his  seyntes, 
and  this  flesh  and  all  deshes.' 

"  And  his  neighbors  shall  make  oath,  that  they 
trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly.  And  if  it  be  found 
by  his  neighbors  before  named,  that  he  be  a  free- 
man, there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  half-a-quarter 
of  wheat  and  a  cheese;  and  if  he  be  a  villein,  he 
shall  have  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheese.  And 
then  shall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of  Rudlow,  be 
called  for  to  carry  all  thes^  things  tofore  rehearsed; 
and  the  said  corn  shall  be  laid  on  one  horse,  and 
Uic  bacon  above  it :  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon 
appcrtaineth  shall  ascend  upon  liis  horse,  and 
snail  take  the  cheese  before  him  if  he  have  a  horse. 
And  if  he  have  none,  the  lord  of  Whichenovre 
shall  cause  him  to  have  one  horse  and  saddle,  to 
such  time  as  he  bo  passed  his  lordship  ;  and  so 
shall  they  depart  the  manor  of  Whichenovre  with 
the  corn  and  the  bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath  won 
it,  with  trumpets,  taborets,  and  other  manner  of 
minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free  tenants  of  Which- 
enovre shall  C(mduct  him  to  be  passed  the  lord- 
ship of  Whichenovre.  And  then  shall  they  all 
return  except  him  to  whom  appertaincth  to  make 
the  carriage  and  journey  without  the  county  of 
Stufford,  at  the  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre." 


No.  608.]    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1714. 


-Peijuria  ridet  amantum. — Ovn>.  An  Amor.  L  633. 
-I'orxiTing  with  a  smile 


The  p«i3Uii(>»  that  caey  maidB  beguile. — ^Detdex. 
"Mb.  Spectator, 

"  According  to  my  promise,  I  herewith  transmit 
to  you  a  list  of  several  persons,  who  from  time  to 
time  demanded  the  flitcn  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somervillc,  and  his  descendants;  as  it  is  preserved 
iu  an  ancient  manuscript,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Register  of  Whichenovre-hall,  and  of  the  bacon- 
flitch  there  maintained.' 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  record,  is  recited  the 
law  or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed 
in  your  last  paper  :  to  which  are  added,  two  by- 
laws, as  a  comment  upon  the  general  law,  the  sub- 
stance whereof  is,  that  the  wife  shall  take  the 
same  oath  as  the  husband,  mulatU  mutandis;  and 
that  the  judges  shall,  as  they  think  meet,  interro- 
gate or  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  After  this 
proceeds  the  register  in  manner  following : — 

"  '  Aubry  de  f  alstaflf,  son  of  Sir  John  Falstaflf, 
kt.  with  dame  Mnudo  his  wife,  were  the  first  that 
demanded  the  bacon,  he  having  bribed  twain  of 
his  father's  c-omi>anious  to  swear  falsely  in  his 
behoof,  whereby  ne  ^'ained  the  flitch;  but  he  and 
his  said  wife  falling  immediately  into  a  dispute 
how  the  said  bacon  hliould  bo  dressed,  it  was  by 
order  of  the  iudi^'s,  taken  from  him  and  hung  up 
again  in  Uic  hall. 

"  'Alison,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought 
her  said  husbsmd  along  with  her,  and  set  forth 
the  good  conditions  and  behavior  of  her  consort, 
adding  withal,  that  she  doubted  not  but  he  was 
ready  to  attest  the  like  of  her,  his  wife;  where- 
upon he,  the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she 
turned  short  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear. 


"  'Philip  de  Waverland,  having  la 
upon  the  book,  when  the  clause,  " 
and  she  sole,"  was  rehearsed,  found  a 
punction  rising  in  his  mind,  and  Btolc 

"  Richard  de  Lovelesii,  who  was  a  < 
a  yery  well-bred  man,  being  obserycc 
at  the  word  "after  our  marriage,"  ws 
required  to  explain  himself.  He  repl 
ing  very  largely  of  his  exact  compfa 
he  was  a  lover;  and  alleged  that  he 
the  least  disobliged  his  wife  for  a  yea 
before  marriage,  which  he  hoped  w 
thing. 

" '  Rejected. 

'"Joceline  Jolly,  Esq.,  making  ii 
unquestionable  testimony,  that  he  s 
haa  preserved  full  and  entire  affec 
space  of  the  first  month,  common! 
honeymoon,  he  had,  in  consideration 
rasher  bestowed  upon  him.' 

"After  this,  says  the  record,  many 
over  before  any  demandant  appearec 
novre-hall;  insomuch  that  one  would  ] 
that  the  whole  country  were  turned  J 
was  their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bai 

"  The  next  couple  enrolled  had  li 
carried  it,  if  one  ox  the  witnesses  had 
that  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the 
whose  wife  had  sat  below  the  Sqn: 
cliurch,  she  the  said  wife  dropped  t 
sions,  as  if  she  thought  her  husoand 
be  knighted;  to  which  he  returned 
pish !  The  judges  taking  the  premif 
sideration,  declared  the  aforesaid  be] 
ply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  U 
anger  in  the  husband. 

"It  is  recorded  as  a  suflScient  dis 
of  a  certain  wife  that,  speaking  of  1 
she  said  '  Gtod  forgive  him.' 

"  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  a 
rejected  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of 
bors,  that  the*  lady  had  once  told  h 
that  'it  was  her  duty  to  obey;'  to  f 
plied,  'O,  my  dear;  you  are  never  in 

"The  violent  passion  of  one  lady 
dog:  the  turning  away  of  the  old  h< 
another:  a  tavern  bill  torn  by  the 
tailor's  by  the  husband ;  a  quarre] 
kissinc;  crust;  spoiling  of  dinners,  an 
late  of  nights,  are  so  many  several  ar 
occasioned  the  reprobation  of  some  s 
mandants,  whose  names  are  recorded  : 
said  register. 

"Without  enumerating  other  partici 
I  shall  content  myself  with  obseryi 
sentence  pronounced  against  one  Oer^ 
is,  that '  he  might  have  had  b«con  to 
he  had  not  heretofore  scolded  his  wifi 
were  over-boiled.'  And  the  deposit 
Dorothy  Dolittle  runs  in  these  word 
had  so  far  usurped  the  dominion  of 
(the  stirring  whereof  her  husband 
himself)  that  by  her  good-will  she  ; 
suffer  the  poker  out  of  her  hand.' 

"I  find  but  two  couples  in  this  i 
that  were  successful:  the  first  was  a 
and  his  wife,  who  since  the  day  of  th 
had  not  seen  one  another  until  the 
claim.  The  second  was  an  honest 
neighborliood;  the  husband  was  a  u 
good  sense,  and  a  peaceable  temper; 
was  dumb." 


THX  8PX0TATOB.  7M 

No.  609.]    WEDNESDAT,  OOTOBER  90, 1714.   on  this  subject  maj  be  thought  not  onentertaimng, 

VWrtgo  UballL-JuT.  8st  L  88.  S?^^?  T^®°  ^  "."^  ^^  ^f'J^  !*  litoniry 

ThBudBtMM^im^milim^Bctmflobk.  <=™®:    I  h«d  long  made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  po.- 

-*  — V  session  of  whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  man- 
'Mr.  Spkctatob,  kind,  whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  with 
"I  HAVE  for  some  time  desired  to  appear  in  much  difficulty  without  the  assistance  of  a  cat. 
your  paper,  and  have  therefore  chosen  a  day*  to  "^on  must  know  then  that  my  most  dangerous 
steal  into  the  Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  rival  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  this  speciee, 
▼ou  will  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  specu-  that  he  infallibly  swooned  away  at  the  sight  of 
lations  of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other  day  that  harmless  creature.  My  friend  Mrs.  Lucy,  her 
walkiuff  with  an  honest  country  gentleman,  he  maid,  having  a  greater  respect  for  me  and  my 
very  often  was  expressing  his  astonishment  to  see  purse  than  she  had  for  my  rival,  always  took  care 
the  town  so  migntily  crowded  with  doctors  of  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  the  gown  of  her  mis- 
divinity^  upon  which  I  told  him  he  was  very  tress,  whenever  she  knew  of  his  coming;  which 
much  mistalcen  if  he  took  all  those  gentlemen  he  had  such  an  effisct,  that  every  time  he  entered  th« 
saw  in  scarfs  to  be  persons  of  that  dignity;  for  room,  he  looked  more  like  one  of  the  fisrures  in 
that  a  young  divine,  after  his  first  degree  m  Uie  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax-work*  than  a  desirable  lover, 
nniversity,  usually  comes  hither  only  to  show  In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  company:  which  the 
himself;  and  on  that  occasion,  is  apt  to  Uiink  he  youngr  lady  taking  notice  of  (who  no  more  knew 
is  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  cassock  for  why  than  ne  did),  she  sent  me  a  challenge  to  meet 
his  public  appearance,  if  he  hath  not  the  addi-  her  in  Lincoln's-inn-chapel,  which  I  joyfully,  ac- 
tional ornament  of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude  cepted ;  and  have,  among  other  pleasures,  the 
to  entitle  him  to  the  app^lation  of  Doctor  from  satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  her  for  my  strata- 
his  landlady  and  the  boy  at  Child's.  Now  since  gem.  "1  am,  ete. 
I  know  that  this  piece  of  nmilur^s  looked  upon  "  From  the  Hoop.  "  Tom  Nixbls." 
as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  alfectatiaflt as  it  is  made  ,,1*,  a— «-..-«- 
use  of  among  some  of  the  UttiTspruce  adven-  ^Z*"?^!^'  .  ^  «  .  . 
turers  of  the  town,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  wooU  "  The  virgins  of  Great  Bntain  are  very  much 
give  it  a  place  among  those  extravagances  vW  obliged  to  you  for  putting  them  upon  such  tedious 
have  justly  exposed  in  several  of  your  papers,  dnidgeries  in  needlework  as  were  fit  only  for  th« 
being  very  well  assured  that  the  main  body  of  the  Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the  Flood, 
clergy,  both  in  the  country  and  the  universities,  Here  is  a  stir  indeed  with  your  histories  in  em- 
irho  are  almost  to  a  man  untainted  with  it,  would  broidery,  your  ^ves  with  shades  of  silk  Mad 
oe  rerj  well  pleased  to  see  this  venerable  foppery  streams  of  mohair  I  I  would  have  you  to  know* 
Vdl  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me  the  honor  ^<^  ^  ^op®  to  kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  tht 
to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  must  own  myself  best  housewife  in  England  can  stiteh  out  a  battle; 
of  this  order),  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  took  roe  ^^  ^^  °ot  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  |prla 
asafriend  and  companion:  and  whether  he  looked  ^^^  ^^^er  than  your  disciples  can  embroider 
npon  the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of  ^^em.  I  love  birds  and  beaste  as  well  as  you, 
m  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  depend-  but  am  content  to  fancy  them  when  they  am 
•nee,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to  ^^^^Y  ra*^®-  '^^^^  ^o  7^^  ^^°^  of  gilt  leather 
leave  my  wearing  of  it  to  my  own  discretion;  and,  ^^^  furniture  ?  There  is  your  pretty  hangings  for 
not  having  any  just  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I  *  chamber  If  and,  what  is  more,  our  own  country 
am  content  to  be  without  the  ornament.  The  "  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that 
privileges  of  our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  num-  J^»nd  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding  your 
ber  of  chaplains  are  undisputecf  though  perhaps  musty  lessons,  I  am  this  minute  going  to  Paul's 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  have  any  church-yard  to  bespeak  a  screen  and  a  set  of  hang- 
relation  to  the  noble  families  their  scarfs  belong  i^^I  ^^  '^  resolved  to  encour^^e  the  manufae- 
to:  the  right  generally  of  creating  all  chaplains,  ture  of  my  country.  "Yours, 
except  the  domestic  (where  there  is  one),  being  "Cukmu." 
nothing  more  than  the  perquisite  of  a  steward's  ..._^ 
place,  who,  if  he  happens  to  outlive  aiiy  consider- 
able number  of  his  noble  masters,  shaU  probably  No.  610.1  FRIDAY,  OOTOBER  23, 1714. 
at  one  and  the  same  time  have  fifty  chaplains,  all  _.  ^  _i  «  ^ 
injheir^  proper_  awoutemenU.^  of^  hU  own  ere.-                    N^'S^^^Sijtt'o  Si, 

IIU  man  fimris  InenlMit, 
Qui  notns  nlmia  omnllnu, 
IgDotiu  morltnr  ribL — Suobca. 

Thna,  wb«D  mj  flaettof  dajB,  st  liit, 
"Mb.  SfkctatOB,  !  Unh««led.  nflenUy,  aw  pMt, 

.iT».v  —     ij       •*  fi         V     1  '  CWmly  I  *»U  reiiin  my  britth, 

1  wish  you  would  wnte  a  philosophical  paper  In  Ufe  onkooim,  Srgot  In  death : 

about  natural  antipathies,  with  a  wora  or  two  con- 1  While  he,  overtaken  unprmr'd, 

ceming  the  strength  of  the  imaginaUon.    I  can  ^S^Jt^ftli^  J**  **  ^w' 

give  you  a  list,  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  raUonal  J^Sr^to^^M't^^ ^^ 

china  cup,  of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  legs, !     _  .  , ,  ^,   ,  ^.     t  v    u 

and  a  quart-pot  that  sings  like  a  nightingde.  ^  =^^  o'^  wondered  that  the  Jews  should 
There  is  in  my  neighborhood  a  very  pretty  prat-  contrive  such  a  worthless  greatness  for  the  Deliv- 
tling  shoulder  of  veal,  that  squalls  out  at  the  erer  whom  they  expected,  as  to  dress  him  up  in 
aight  of  a  knife.  Then,  as  for  natural  anUpa-  external  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  represent  him 
tlues.  I  know  a  general  officer  who  was  never  ^  ^c*'  imagination  as  making  havoc  among  his 
conquered  but  by  a  smothered  rabbit;  and  a  wife  cre*ture«.  and  actuated  with  the  poor  ambition  of 

that  domineers  over  her  husband  by  the  help  of  a  ; 

breast  of  mutton.    A  story  that  relates  to  myself  i     ^Opponite  the  Mme  place,  near  Temple-B«r,  thero  wm.  tlU 

very  Utely,  %n  exhibiOon  of  wax-work  l»y  »  peraoa  of  the 

feme  name. 
•TlM90aiorOotober|in4,  was  the  dajortheootooattoo      f  There  waa  about  this  tinw  a  oeMnlad  OM&iiftfltory  of 
ofKtagGsniiL  tapeetiy  at  Chetoea. 


tion;   thougn  perhaps  there  hath   been   neiUier 

'  I  the  family 
coronet, 
"lam,"  ete. 


^race  nor  prayer  said  in  the  family  since  the 
introduction  of  the  first  coronet. 
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a  0«8ar  or  an  Alexander.  How  macli  more  illus- 
triouB  doth  he  appear  in  his  real  character,  when 
considered  as  the  author  of  universal  benevolence 
among  men,  as  refiniug  our  passions,  exalting  our 
nature,  giving  us  vast  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  little  showy  gran- 
deur wherein  the  Jews  made  the  glory  of  their 
Messiah  to  consist ! 

"NothinK,"  says  Longinus,  "can  be  great,  the 
contempt  of  which  is  great."  The  possession  of 
wealth  and  riches  cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to 
greatiiess  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  greatness 
of  mind  to  contemn  these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to 
be  above  tlie  desire  of  them.  I  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  greater  men 
who  lie  concealed  among  the  species,  than  those 
who  come  out  and  draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  mankind.  Virgil  would  never 
have  been  heard  of,  had  not  his  domestic  misfor- 
tunes driven  him  out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought 
him  to  Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or  angels, 
who  look  into  the  wavs  of  men,  as  it  is  highly 
probable  there  are,  botn  from  reason  and  revela- 
tion, how  different  are  the  notions  which  they  en- 
tertain of  us,  from  those  which  we  arc  apt  to  form 
of  oue  another!  "Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
catalogue  of  such  worthies  as  are  now  living, 
how  different  would  it  be  from  that  which  any 
of  our  own  species  would  draw  up  I 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splcnaor  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosopher  in  the 
cottaro,  who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and 
thankfulness,  under  the  pressure  or  what  little 
minds  call  poverty  and  distress.  They  do  not 
look  fof  great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or 
among  the  iM)mps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private  walks 
and  by-pathfl  of  life.  The  evening's  walk  of  a 
wise  man  is  more  illustrious  in  their  si^ht  than 
the  march  oT  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  nundred 
thousand  men.  A  contemplation  on  Qod's  works; 
a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment;  a 
l^enerous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind;  tears 
that  are  bliwl  in  silence  for  the  misery  of  others; 
a  private  desire  or  resentment  broken  and  sub- 
dued; in  short,  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility, 
or  any  other  virtue,  arc  such  actions  as  are  glo- 
rious in  their  si^ht,  and  denominate  men  great 
and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  arc 
often  looked  upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or 
with  indignation;  while  those  who  arc  most  ob- 
scure amoH!^  tlioir  own  species  are  regarded  with 
love,  w'illi  approbation,  and  esteem. 

Tlie  iDorai  of  the  present  speculation  amounts 
to  this:  Diat  we  should  not  be  led  away  by  the 
censures  and  applauses  of  men,  but  consider  the 
figure  that  every  person  will  make  at  that  time 
wnen  ""Wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren," and  nothing  pass  for  great  or  illustrious 
which  i.s  not  an  omaincnt  and  perfection  to  hu- 
man nature. 

Tlie  >t«)ry  of  Gvgcs,  the  rich  Lydian  monarch, 
is  a  nienun<il)le  instance  to  our  present  purpose. 
The  oracle,  bviu}^  a.sk(;d  bv  ^jygej;,  wlio  was  the 
happiest  man,  replied,  Ajriaiis.  (Ivgcs,  who  cx- 
peclod  to  have  heard  himself  named  on  this  occa- 
sion, wa-^  nrich  surprised,  and  very  curious  to 
know  who  tills  Ai^laiis  should  be.  After  much 
inquiry,  lie  wa<  ftnnul  to  1^  an  obscure  country- 
man, who  nuployi-tl  all  his  time  in  cultivating  a 
garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land  about  his  house. 

CowK-y''^  ai^reeable  relation  of  this  storj'  shall 
close  tills  day*s  si>irulation. 

Thu.«  Ai^lMU/n  i:i  lUAu  iinkniiwn  to  men. 
But  iJk-  ^».»ii  kuL-w,  ttiid  Uxvri'foro  lov'd  liim  tbcn), 


Thiu  liT*!!  olweiLrBly  then  wttfaoot  » ! 
AglauA,  now  ooii»iini*d  V  eternal  fkme. 
For  Oygw,  the  rkh  kln|c,  wicked  uid  graaty 
Pre«um'd  at  wife  ApoUo^a  Delphic  aeat, 
Presum'd  to  a8k,  0  tboa  the  whole  world's  •; 
PeeAt  thou  a  man  that  happier  bi  than  1 7 
The  god,  who  aoom'4  to  flaUer  man,  replied, 
AglauB  happier  is.    But  Gyges  cried. 
In  a  proud  rage,  Who  can  that  Aglaiu  be? 
We*Te  heaid  aa  yet  of  no  luch  king  aa  ha. 
And  true  it  waa,  through  the  whoU  earth  h 
No  king  of  mich  a  name  wae  to  be  found. 
I«  eome  old  hero  of  that  name  alive. 
Who  his  high  race  doee  from  the  guda  deifre 
If  It  some  m^tj  gen'ral  that  haa  doaa 
Wonders  In  f^t,  and  godlike  hcMoon  wont 
If  it  KHue  man  of  endleM  wealth?  aaid  ba. 
None,  none  of  tbeee.    Who  can  tbla  Aglaus 
After  long  fearrii,  and  Tain  Inqniriea  paal. 
In  an  obfcure  Arcadian  rale  at  laat 
(Th'  Arcadian  life  haa  always  abady  been). 
Near  Sopho's  town,  which  be  but  onoe  had  a 
Thifl  AglauR,  who  monarchs*  envy  drew, 
Whose  happuMM  the  goda  stood  wftneas  to^ 
This  mighty  Aglaus,  was  labYing  fioand. 
With  his  own  hands,  in  kUs  own  little  gnmn 

So,  gracious  God,  if  it  may  lawful  be 
Among  those  fboUrii  gods  to  mention  tbec^ 
So  let  me  act,  on  sudl  a  prlTate  atag<e, 
The  last  doU  scenes  of  my  decUninif  age; 
After  long  tolls  and  royages  in  vain. 
This  qulot  po^et  my  toat  veeael  gain ; 
Of  .heavenly  ^B  tUs  eanieat  to  me  lend. 
Lit  my  life  smI^  and  learn  to  low  her 
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Perftlel  tsd  duris  genuit  te  cautibua  bon«n 
Oauestfus,  Hyrcanseque  admorunt  ubera  tigi 

VzBo.  .JBn 
Pmrfidious  man  I  thy  parent  waa  a  rock. 
And  fierce  Uyroanian  tigeta  gare  thee  saA. 

I  AM  willing  to  postpone  cveTylhlnK, 
the  least  service  for  the  deserving  aDoui 
Accordingly  I  have  CAused  the  foUowin 
be  inserttKl  in  my  paper  the  moaient  th 
to  my  hands,  without  altering  one  tittle 
count  which  the  lady  relates  so  handsi 
self: 

"  Mb.  Spictator, 

"I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  only  pi 
possible,  redress  a  misfortune  myseff  ai 
others  of  my  sex  lie  under.  I  hope  yo 
be  offended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this 
my  own  imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  y 
No:  1  am  sensible  how  severely,  m  son 
former  papers,  you  have  reproved  persi 
of  the  like  mismana^i^ments.  I  was  ( 
teen,  and  I  may  say  without  vanitv,  1 
when  courted  by  a  faise  perjured  man;  ^ 

Cromise  of  marriage,  rendered  me  the 
appy  of  women.  After  he  had  delude 
my  parents,  who  were  people  of  very  gin; 
in  less  than  three  months  no  left  mc.  ^ 
would  not  see  nor  hear  from  uie;  aiid.  1 
been  for  a  servant  who  had  lived  in  oui 
must  certainly  have  perished  for  want 
However,  it  pleased  Providence,  in  a 
tim«»,  to  alter  my  mist'raMo  cnutlition. 
man  saw  mc,  lilcerl  me,  and  ni.irriid  nu*. 
onts  were  roconoilod;  and  I  mi^ht  Iv.^  as 
the  change  of  my  con«lition,  as  I  w.is  N 
eral>lo,  hut  for  ?omc  thinijrs,  that  von  sh 
which  arc  in«*iipporl!i>)le  lo  nio:  and  I  nr 
have  so  nuirh  mmor  and  rv)nipas>iou  a-:  I 
persons  know,  in  some  of  vonr  priiw-*,  1 
they  arc  in  the  wrong.  T  Tiave  In'on  mn 
five  years,  and  do  not  know  that  \\\  all  t 
ever  went  abroad  witliout  my  husbaud's 
anj)robation.  T  atn  obliged,*  thriM!;;li  th- 
nities  of  several  of  my  relaTif>n*«T  to  ■ 
oftener  than  suits  my  temper.     Then  it  ^ 
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nnder  insupportable  agonies.  That  man,  or  rather  | 
monster,  haunts  every  place  I  g^o  to.  Base  villain  I 
by  reason  I  will  not  admit  his  nauseous  wicked  i 
visits  and  appointments,  he  strives  all  the  ways  < 
he  can  to  ruin  me.  He  left  me  destitute  of  friend  { 
or  money,  nor  ever  thought  me  worth  inquiring 
after,  until  he  unfortunately  happened  to  see  me  in  | 
a  fh>nt  box  sparkling  with  jewels.  Then  his  pas- 
sion retumea.  Then  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be 
a  penitent  Then  he  practiced  all  those  arts  that 
helped  before  to  undo  me.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and  abhor  his  odious 
passion;  and  as  he  plainly  perceives  it, either  out  of 
spite  or  diversion  he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose 
me.  I  never  fail  seeing  him  in  all  public  company, 
where  he  is  always  most  industriously  spiteful. 
He  hath,  in  short,  told  all  his  acquaintance  of  our 
unhappy  affiur^  they  tell  theirs;  so  that  it  is  no 
secret  among  his  companions,  which  are  numerous. 
They  to  whom  he  tetls  it,  Uiink  they  have  a  title 
to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to  me,  and  I  out 
of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  am  pestered  with 
fre^oms  that  are  no  ways  agreeable  to  myself  or 
company.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem 
displeased,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper  Uie 
next  person;  he  his  next;  until  I  hj^ve  at  lut  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay,  they 
report  abominable  falsuioods,  under  that  mistaken 
notion,  "  She  that  will  grant  favors  to  one  man  will 
to  a  hundred."  I  beg  you  will  let  those  who  are 
guilty  know  how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceed- 
ing is.  I  am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the  person 
aimixi  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence 
of  others.  Cursed  is  tne  fate  oi  unhappy  women  I 
Iftst  men  may  boast  and  glory  in  those  tnings  that 
ire  must  think  of  with  shame  and  horror  I  You 
have  the  art  of  making  such  odious  customs  ap- 
pear detestable.  For  my  sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for 
the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not  own  it, 
but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same  misfortunes,  make 
it  as  infamous  for  a  man  to  boast  of  favors,  or  ex- 
pose our  sex,  as  it  is  to  take  the  lie  or  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  not  resent  it. 

"  Your  constant  Reader  and  Admirer, 

"LlCSBIA. 

'  P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  mis- 
fortune, having  received  fresh  provocation,  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  Abbey." 

I  entirely  oi^ree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortu- 
nate Lebbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a  woman  in  her 
circumstances  is  as  infamous  in  a  man,  as  a  tame 
behavior  when  the  lie  or  a*buffet  is  given;  which 
truth  I  shall  beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the 
following  observation. 

It  is  a  mark  uf  cowardice  passively  to  forbear 
ro<>€>i)ting  an  affront,  the  resenting  of  which  would 
lead  a  man  into  danger;  it  is  no  less  a  sign  of 
cowardice  to  affront  a  creature  that  hath  not  power 
to  avenge  iuoU.  Whatever  name,  therefore,  this 
uuj^eneroUR  man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless  lady 
he  liath  iniurcd,  I  sfiaU  not  scruple  to  grive  him, 
in  return  lor  it.  the  appellation  of^  cow  am. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  det»cend  from  his  dignity 
as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputation 
with  either  hi.\,  because  no  provocation  is  thought 
8tron^  trnou^h  to  justify  such  treatmenl  from  thu 
powerful  toward  tiie  weak.  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  p<Hir  Lci^hiu  is  situated,  she  can  ap{>eal 
Ut  no  man  wliat.^oevtT  to  avenge  an  insult  more 
grievous  than  a  blow.  If  she  could  open  her 
mouth,  tlie  baso  man  knows  that  a  husuand,  a 
brother,  a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generouri  mind,  Iiowevcr  ennigcd  against  an 
enemy,  feel.-j  its  resentments  nink  and  vanish  away 
when  the  objc-ct  of  its  wrath  faUs  into  its  power. 


An  estranged  friend,  filled  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
content toward  a  bosom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remorse,  when  a  crea- 
ture that  was  once  dear  to  him  under^|oes  anv  mis- 
fortune. What  name  then  shall  we  give  to  nis  in- 
gntitude,  who  (forgetting  the  favors  he  solicited 
with  eagerness,  and  received  with  rapture)  can 
insult  the  miseries  that  he  himself  caused,  and 
make  sport  with  the  psin  to  which  he  owes  his 
greatest  pleasure  ?  There  is  but  one  being  in  the 
creation  whose  province  it  is  to  practice  upon  the 
imbecilities  of  frail  creatures,  and  triumph  in  the 
woes  which  his  own  artifices  brought  aoout;  and 
we  well  know  those  who  follow  his  example  will 
receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the  direction 
of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty;  and  her  enemy, 
and  his  mean  sccompliees,  to  the  compunction  of 
their  own  hearts;  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  memorable  instance  of  revenge,  taken  oy  a  Span- 
ish lady  upon  her  guiltv  lover,  which  may  serve 
to  show  wnat  violent  enpcts  are  wrought  by  the 
most  tender  passion,  when  soured  into  hatred;  and 
may  deter  the  young  and  unwary  from  unlawful 
love.  The  Bto^,  however  romantic  it  may  appear, 
I  have  heard  affirmed  for  a  truthr 

Not  many  years  s^  an  Enelish  gentleman,  who, 
in  s  rencounter  by  night  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a 
church-porch  for  sanctuary.  Leaning  against  the 
door,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glim- 
mering light  in  tne  church.  He  had  the  courage 
to  advance  toward  the  light;  but  was  terribly 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  white,  who  as- 
cended from  a  grave  with  a  bloodv  knife  in  her 
hand.  The  phantom  marched  up  to  nim,  and  asked 
him  what  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the  truth 
without  reserve,  believing  that  he  had  met  with  a 
ffhost;  upon  which  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  Stranger,  thou  art  in  my  power; 
I  am  a  murderer  as  thou  art.  Know  then  tliat  I 
am  a  nun  of  a  noUe  family.  A  base  perjured  man 
undid  me,  and  boasted  of  it  I  soon  nad  him  dis- 
patched; but  not  content  with  the  murder,  I  have 
bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his  grave,  and 
have  now  plucked  out  his  false  heart  from  his 
body;  and  thus  I  use  a  traitor's  heart."  At  these 
words  she  tore  it  in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under 
her  feet. 
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Hnrranum  hie,  fttaTOn  H  arorum  antiqua  mnantnn 
NoDiinttf  p«r  rcgi'Miue  nctuiu  gcnuii  omne  Latiaun, 
Pracipitom  fwopulo  atque  faigfutit  turbino  mxi 
Exrntft,  effUxMntqur  nolo Ynui.  Xa.  zlL  529. 

Murraniu,  boaiting  of  hi*  blood,  that  i^ringn 

From  a  lonx  rojral  rac«  of  liStiaii  klniCH, 

Im  by  tho  TrMJau  frum  hb  chariot  Uirown, 

Crunh'd  with  the  wvlghtof  an  onwlclily  utone. — Dutuln. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men  who 
are  dcaceuded  from  wortiiy  ancestors,  not  only  out 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  man- 
kind, but  as  it  is  an  encourat<ement  to  othtTH  to 
fullow  iht'ir  example.  But  tliis  is  an  honor  tu  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  desc«'iidanUi»  of 

Srt'at  men;  aud  they  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  uf 
leir  aitcestors  only  put  us  upon  making  compari- 
son.s  to  their  own'  uii«advantiufe.  There  is  some 
preteu.'M)  for  buasiiug  of  wit.  beauty,  Ktreiigth,  or 
^veallh,  bt.'cauiu*  tho  conimunicatioii  of  tht>m  may 
give  pleasure  or  profit  to  others;  but  we  can  have 
no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  ru^pect,  be- 
causi'  our  fathers  acted  well  whether  we  would 
or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  1  have 
mentioned,  in  a  new,  and  I  think,  not  disagreeable 
light: 
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'*Me.  Spectatok, 

••  Were  the  genealogy  of  every  family  preaerved, 
there  wuiild  prokmblvbe  no  maii  valued  or  dea- 

Eised  on  account  of  uifl  birth.    Thcro  is  scarce  a 
eg^pir  in  the  strvets,  who  would  not  find  himself 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


bough,  it  flourished  oat  idIo  bo  many  Hhool 
bent  with  so  much  fruit,  that  the  old  gen 
was  quite  out  of  countenance.  To  comfort 
der  Uiis  disgrace,  he  singled  out  a  brar 
times  more  fruitfid  than  the  other,  which  ] 
liiicallv  doKCfnded  from  some  great  man;  nor  any  !  me  he  valued  more  than  any  in  the  trp«,  an 
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me  be  of  good  comfort.  This  enormous 
was  a  graft  out  of  a  Welsh  heiress,  with  84 
Aps  upon  it  that  it  might  have  made  a  littl 
t>y  itself.  From  the  trunk  of  the  pedigree, 
was  chiefly  composed  of  lalK>rers  and  she 
arose  a  huge  sprout  of  farmers;  this  was  bi 
out  into  yeomen,  and  ended  in  a  sheriiF 
county,  who  was  knighted  for  his  good  se: 
the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  address.  Sev 
the  names  that  seemed  to  disparage  the 
being  looked  upon  as  mistakes,  were  lop 
as  rotten  or  withered;  as,  on  the  contrary,  i 
number  appearing  without  any  titles,  my 
to  supply  tne  defects  of  the  manuscript,  ad 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

"This  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cnl 
was,  within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into 
shec^  of  vellum,  and  placea  in  the  ^rea 
where  it  attracts  the  veneration  of  his 
every  Sunday  morning,  while  thej  wait  u 
worabip  is  ready  to  go  to  church;  wonderi 
a  man  who  had  so  many  fathers  before  him 
not  be  made  a  knight;  or  at  least  a  justice 
peace." 
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Stodila  flormtem  ignobOls  otL 
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Affecting  fitodlM  of  leM  noLiy  praise. — Dktsoi 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breeding 
man  to  engross  the  whole  talk  to  himse! 
this  reason;  since  I  keep  thre(>i  visiting-day 
week,  I  am  content  now  and  then  to  let  m\ 
put  in  a  word.      There   are    several    adv 
neroby  accniing  both  to  my  readers  and 
As  first,  voiin^  and  modest  writers  have  at 
tunity  of  ^'ttiug  into  print;  aj^n,  the  t< 
joys  the  pleasure  of  variety;  ana  posterity 
the  humor  of  the  present  age,  by  the  help 
little  lights  into  private  and  domestic  lif 
l)enefits  I  n>ceivc  from  thence  are  snch  & 
I  gain  more  time  for  future  speculations; 
hints  which  I  improve ,for  the  public  goc 
advice;  redress  ffrievances;  and  by  leavii 
niodious  8pac«»a  wtween  the  scvend  letter 
print,  furriiKli  out  a  Spectator,  with  little  li 
great  ostentation. 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

"  I  was  niifjfhlily  pleased  with  your  spe 
of  Friday.  Your  sentiments  are  noble, 
whole  w'orked  up  in  such  a  manner  as  cai 
strike  upon  every  reader.  But  give  me 
make  this  remark;  that  while  you  write 
tlieticallv  on  contentment  and  a  retired  ] 
soothe  tne  passion  of  melancholy,  and  dep 
mind  from  actions  truly  glorious.  Titles  a 
ors  are  the  reward  of  virtue;  we  therefore  < 
be  affected  with  them;  and  though  li^ht  m 
tot)  much  puffed  up  with  exterior  pomp.  v< 
not  see  why  it  is  not  as  truly  phih).sophfcj 
mire  the  j^lowiug  ruby,  or  the  sparkbng  j 
an  emerald,  as  the  fainter  ana  less  pe: 
beauties  of  a  rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  ther« 
,  of  extraordinary  capacities*  who  lie  conceal 
jL  Vm§\\l\  V>uX.  xmloxVouttXciV^  Iw  A\>i\  V\\ft^<4x\^,\  A\v\v\4.\\tvY^^  vt  to  them  as  i 

.tuaiii,  Wvil^  VwVb«8l  TOMIi^  a.\  meaxv^  Njosifc  T^b^swet  ^^.^aa^  ss 


one  of' the  highest  title,  who  would  not  discover 
several  base  and  indigent  persons  among  his  an- 
cestors. It  would  be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to 
■ee  one  pedigree  of  men  ap])ear  together,  under  the 
same  characler>»  they  bore  when  tliey  acted  their 
Inspect  ive  parts  amonr  the  living.  Suppose,  there- 
fort*,  a  (^'niluman,  fuU  of  his  illustrious  family, 
should,  in  the  same  manner  as  Virgil  makes  iEneas 
Ukok  uver  his  descendants,  see  the  whole  line  of 
his  progenitors  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes — 
m-ith  how  many  varrinir  passions  would  he  be- 
hold (ihepherds'and  soldiers,  statesmen  and  artifi- 
cvrs.  princes  and  beggars,  walk  in  the  procession 
of  fivti  thousand  years  1  How  would  his  heart 
sink  or  flutter  at  the  several  sports  of  fortune,  in  a 
scene  so  diversified  with  rags  and  purple,  handi- 
craft tools  and  scepters,  ensigns  of  dignity  and 
emblems  of  disgrace!  And  how  would  his  fears 
and  apprehensions,  his  transports  and  mortifica- 
tions, succeed  one  another,  as  the  line  of  his  ge- 
nealogy appeared  bright  or  obscure  I 

"  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  man- 
■ion -houses,  you  are  sure  to  find  the  first  in  the 
catalogue  a  great  statesman,  or  a  soldier  with  an 
honorable  commission.  The  honest  artificer  that 
begot  him,  and  all  his  frugal  ancestors  before  him, 
are  torn  off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  and  you 
are  not  left  to  imagine  that  the  noble  founder  of 
the  family  ever  had  a  father.  Were  we  to  trace 
many  boasted  lines  further  backward,  we  should 
lose  tliem  in  a  mob  of  tradi*smen,  or  a  crowd  of 
rustics,  without  ho|K*  of  seeing  them  emerge  a^ain; 
not  unlike  the  old  Appian  way,  which,  after  nav- 
ing  run  many  miles  in  length,  loses  itself  in  a  bog. 
"  1  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country  gen- 
tleman, who  is  very  far  ^ue  in  this  sort  of  family 
madness.  I  found  him  in  his  study  perusing  an 
old  register  of  his  family,  which  he  had  just  then 
discovered  as  it  was  branched  out  in  the  form  of  a 
tree,  uptm  a  skin  of  parchment.  Having  the  honor 
to  have  some  of  his  blood  in  mv  veins,  he  permit- 
ted me  to  cast  my  eye  over  tne  l>oughs  of  this 
venerable  plant;  and  asked  my  advice  in  the  re- 
forming or  some  of  the  superfluous  branches. 

'•We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our 
immediate  forefathers,  whom  he  knew  by  tradition, 
but  were  stmn  stopptM  by  an  alderman  of  London, 
who  1  perceived  made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit- 
a-pat..    His  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  father  to  be  a  grasier;  but  he  recovered 
his  friiifht  upon  seeing  justice  of  the  quorum  at  the 
end  of  his  titles.    Things  went  on  pretty  well 
as  we  tlmjw  our  eyes  frequently  over   the  tree, 
when  unfortunately  lie  perceived  a  merchant-tailor 
|M»rchcd  on  a  bough,  who  was  said  greatly  to  have 
iiiciyased  the  estate;  he  was  just  going  to  cut  him 
off  if  he  had  not  seen  gtnt.  aifter  the  name  of  his 
son;  who  was  recorded  to  have  mortgaged  one  of 
the  manors  his  honest  father  had  purchased.     A 
meaver.  who  was  burnt   for  his  religion  in  the 
Tviirn  of  Queen  Mary,  was  pruned  away  without 
r.'.trvy;  as  was  likewise  a  yeoman  who  died  of  a 
!V.*.  :'-\»ra  his  own  cart.     But  great  was  our  triumph 
•..    »*::i'  of  the  blood  who  was  beheaded  for  high- 
i.\jL>»".  which,  nevertlieless,  was  not  a  little  al- 
»v.  Vv  Av..^:her  of  our  ancestors  who  was  hanged 
?- ;  v  v^  sheep.     The  expectations  of  my  good 
<     "^.-^  wouvViiuWy  ta\Wi^\j^  a.  maUih  into 


.';.'■'* 
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Oovlej,  who  Idlt  the  itorj  of  Aglmos  with  lo 
mneh  pleMara,  wm  no  itrkngsr  to  conrta,  nor  in- 
Miuible  of  pr&in. 


VM  the  result  of  a  laaiiUblc  ambitioD.  It  wm 
not  until  klUr  frequent  disappointmeDta  that  he 
tanati  himself  the  melaDchol/  Cowle/;  and  he 
pnlied  eolUnde  when  he  deapoired  of  shiniag  in 
aeouit.  The  toni  of  man  is  an  actiTe  principle. 
Ha,  therefore,  who  withdraws  himaelf  from  the 
aeme  before  he  his  played  his  put,  ought  to  be 
hi  win  ^  off  IIm  stage,  and  canoot  be  deemed  riitu- 
ons,  bcesoM  he  mase*  to  answer  his  end.  1  moat 
(nm  I  MB  fired  with  an  honest  ambitioo  to 


and  contfiTioK  an  adTanUgeons  deacriptioD  of  Ou) 
detiX  person  I  was  most  inclined  to  fatar,  I  hap- 
pBoed  to  look  into  mr  glaM.  The  sight  of  (he 
hmall-poi,  out  of  which  I  am  just  recovered,  tor- 
mented me  at  once  with  the  loss  of  mj  c&ptivatifig 
arte  aad.mj  captivea.  The  confusion  I  waa  in, 
on  this  unhappy,  UDBeasonabie  discorery,  is  in- 
ucpreasible.  BelieTe  me.  Sir,  1  was  so  tAkeo  up 
M'tth  the  thoughts  of  jour  fair  correapoDdeDt  a 
,  rase,  and  so  intent  on  mj  owb  deaign,  that  I  fan- 
icied  mfWlf  as  triumphant  in  mj  coaquests  as 

"Now,  Bir,  findiogl  was  i  ncapBcital«d  tn  amnae 
iiiyself  on  that  pleasing  subject,  I  resolved  to  ap- 
|jly  myself  to  you  or  your  casuistical  agent,  for 


The  bstUea  of    .j5ie  the  ti 
than    r - 


tore  of  my  akin,  and  the  regulari^ 
ea,  which  the  malice  of  mvlat«  ill- 


B  me  wish  myself  a  aoldier.     And,  when  I    i^ess  has  altered,  are  itTecovertble;  yet  d 

have  Been  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated  by    ^p^r  but  \iM  loss,  by  your  assistance,  may  ia 
.    T  I, ■!„  .._:_Ji   .„  K.  „„^  ^r  ^  measure  be  reparable,  if  you  will  pleaae  to 


ling  so  many  brighter  geniuses  join 
lights  to  add  lo  tne  splendor  of  the 
iwell,  then,  dear  Spec,,  and  believe 


__r  poets,  I  hare  secretly  aspired  to  be 

that  distinguished  class.    But  in  vain  1  wish,  in 

wain  I  pant  with  the  desire  of  action.   T  am  chained 

down  in  obscurity,  and  the  only  pl( 

tiAe  ia  in  seeing  ■   ■  .  - 

tbrir  friendly  lij ' 

thmiM.    Farewt 

na  to  be  with  great  emulation,  and 

"  Tour  professed  Admirer, 

"Will  BonLBtB." 
"Middle  Temple,  Oct.  IS,  17U. 
"Boi, 

"  Thongh  yoD  formerly  made  eloquence  the  sab- 
jact  of  one  or  more  of  your  papers,  I  do  not 
^  idetnber  that  you -.ly—i  i- 


way  for  the  recoveij  of  one  only  of  my 
fugi  tires. 

"One  of  them  ia  in  a  more  particular  ■"■""■' 
t«hot(len  to  me  than  the  rest;  he,  for  some  prirate 
i-easons,  being  desirous  to  be  a  lover  incognito, 
always  addressed  me  with  billet-doux,  which  I 
waa  »o  careful  of  in  my  sickness  that  I  secured 
the  key  of  m^  love-ma^aiine  under  my  head,  and, 
bearing  a  noise  of  opeaing  a  lock  in  my  chamber, 
endani '  — '■'- ' ""  .    ->    >   - 

llhat'ai 

"  I  hnte  formerly  made  use  of  all  those  artiflcaa 
irhich  our  sex  daily  practice  over  yours,  to  draw, 
undesignedly,  the  eyes  of  ■  whole  con- 


bT  a  set  of  people,  who  are  so  far  from  making    ;,TegBtion  lo  m^  pew  ;  I  have  token  a  pride  in  the 


Qnintilian's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare  say 
for  them,  they  never  heard  of  such  an  author,  and 
jist  are  DO  leaa  masten  of  it  than  Tully  or  De- 
nwatbeDea  among  the  ancients,  or  whom  voa 
pleaae  among  the  modems.    The  persons  I 


apeakingof  are  o 


^ber  of  admirers  ai  my  aflemoon  le   .  , 

now  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could  I  re- 
^in  the  attractive  influence  I  once  hiid,  if  I  bad  a 
[egion  of  suitors  I  should  never  be  ambitious  of 
imtertaining  more  tban  one.    I  have  olmaat  ei 


town;  and,  that  what  1  say  is  true.  I  appeal 
any  man  who  has  a  heart  one  degree  aofter  tban  i 
•tone.    As  for  my  part,  who  do  not  pretend  to  : 


beggars  about  this  '  liscled  an  antipath;  to  the  trifling  diacoaraes  of 


'e  humanity  than  my  neighbors,  I  have  often-  '  disputes  before 


mpertinent  lovers;  thoueh  I  must  noeda  own  I 
iBve  thought  it  very  odd  of  late  to  hear  gentle- 
— 1,  instead  of  their  usual  complaisances  fall  ii}*~ 


f  politics,  or  else  weary  ma 


JB  gone  ^m  my  chambera  with  money  in  my  \  wiui   the  tedious   repetition   of  how  thankful  I 

pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not  only  pennyless.   ought  to  *—   — '  —'—=—■  — --•- — *■ 

but  destitute  of  a  farthing,  without  IJestowing  of   of  "'  ''" 

it  any  other  way  than  on  these  seeming  objects  of 

pitT.    In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  n 

took  from  one  of  these  despicable  creatures  thaL 

in  the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever  saw,  yet  no  oni' 

ia  a  greater  admirer  of  that  sex  than   myself 

What  I  have  lo  desire  of  you  is,  to  lay  down  somi. 

directions  in  order  to  gusrd  against  these  powerful 

orators,  or  else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but 

I  must  myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  profession  of 

the  law.  and  endeavor  to  set  the  quslifleation^ 

neeeaSBjy  to  that  more  profitable  one  of  begging. 

But,  in  whichsoever  of  these  two  capacities  I  shine, 

I  ahall  always  desire  to  he  your  constant  reader. 


"Upon  reading  a  Spectator  Jast  week,  where 
ICra.  Fanny  Fickle  submitted  the  choice  of  a  lover 
for  life  lo  your  decisive  determination,  and  imae - 
Iningl  might  claim  the  favor  of  your  advice  in 
an  dbir  of  the  like,  but  much  more  difficult  nn- 
tora,  1  called  for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
dwracten  of  aeven  humble  servants,  whom  I  have 
Mnally  enconraffod  for  some  time.  But  alas.', 
^ila  I  wa«  nOKting  on  the  agreeable  anbjact, 


dislike,  because  such  advice  from  tbem  rather 
wems  lo  insult  than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  ma 
(00  much  of  what  1  waa:  which  melancholy  con- 
sideration I  cannot  yet  perfectly  surmount,  but 
bope  your  sentiments  ou  this  head  will  make  U 
supportable. 

"To  show  you  what  a  value  I  have  for  your  dic- 
talea,  these  are  to  certify  the  peraons  concerned, 
that  unless  one  of  them  returns  to  his  colors,  if  I 
msv  so  call  them  now.  before  the  winter  is  over,  I 
'oluntarily  eonflne  myaelf  to  a  retirement. 


where  I  will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  1 
will  be  revenged  on  them,  by  deciphering  them  on 
a  carpet,  humbly  begging  admittance,  myself 
scornfully  refusing  it.  If  you  disapprove  of  this, 
as  savoring  too  much  of  malice,  be  pleased  lo  ac- 
quaint me  with  a  draught  you  lilie  better,  and  it 
shall  be  faithfully  performed  by  the  unfortunate 
"  MoNUua." 


■ji'» 
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,?/r' 


"^13. 


!•■ 


8i  mihi  non  anlmo  flxum  icimntuni.jui-  ^ 
Ke  cui  nic  rinclo  vcllem  j^oruin-  jii^mli. 
I'ostquau  primiu  amur  ilet'ciiluui  iii>  rti>  tl-ii-l 
Si  non  pcrtai'iium  thalami  tinl:ri{ui-  faJ^M-t, 
lluic  uni  fbnan  potni  fluoi'uuiN-iv  cu)}>>i-. 

Vjii...  .i 


;a   ti^  ^'-*1.  with  iTJ-hri  II«»5 
w  M  lie  f^aed  Jrnx.  fh<>n  Kvii-n 
■fui  r-wt  v.uli  &ud  floods  n*pt.*ati 


-.-* 


un-  V. 


^^Vere  I  not  rrmlT'd  ,i-niJn»t  tlio  y. l.c- 

Of  haplcM  mnrriago;  never  to  >h:  ciirMl 
With  8«ivnd  loTc,  w  fatal  was  the  nr-r. 
To  tbi«  one  orror  1  might  yivIJ  ajzaiu.— I*.  . 

The  following  accotmt  hatli  bocn 
to  mo  by  the  love-casuist : — 

"Mb.  Spectatoe, 

"Having  in  some  former  paj..;. 
the  two  states  of  virginity  \u\\  i,,;.-  - 
willing  that  all  pet»plo  shonlrj 
turn,  1  this  day  dru'W  out  mv  ,.. 
where  I  met  with  several  ca-o.-. 
I  have  returned  salisfactorv 
The  cases  are  as  folhiws : 

"Q.  Wlieiher  Anion.!  »...  1... 
marriage  to  Philander,  i.iail. 
life? 

"  Q.  Whether    St!iii]»ruiiia. 
given  a  promise  to  lw«»  «i..vri., 
last  sickness  of  her  hu>l«ii,.|. 
liberty  to  choose  which  of  \\ 
reject  them  botli  for  the  hak. 

"  Cleora  asks  mo.  whetli. 
tinue  siDKle  accortling  id  n 
band  at  the  time  of  hi',  j.'.  ■ 
mond   necklace ;  «.ho   U  :• 
pretty  young  fellow  „f 
such  vows  are  in  th«'ir  m  • 
^  "  Another  iii(niire«(,  v  ' 
right  of  widowhuut]     ' 
gentleman  of  unreal  nn"-- 
Her  husband  btiiug  i:  ■ 
sumption  f 

"  An  unreas<maU«i  ••- 
to  ask,  whether  ii  I-.  ■ 
man  who  is youn^»r   ■ 

"A  scnipulouiji  Wf-H 
me  a  great  rnunv  iro«-i! 
she  is  not  oijli^rd  :i-       "       ^ 
marriageable  daiii?i  '      ^^ 
hath  comfortably 

"SophroLtia.  w|«i-  ^ 

ing  to  U'  a  pi;,  ^ 

whereas  ^hi-  Imiii 
man,  sJu*  ilu^ir.- 
would  noi  I  III  [.•I 
idle,  tall  vnu.,' 
own,  anif  cw;j  » 
but  to  nijii.njri.  f,. 

Befori."  I  -iifK 
one  thiit:;.  .......  ^ 

for;  n  w  i^ 
old  inai'l 
aroon<:  <  - 
a  shop  <• 
the  l:i:- 
ber  I 
weal' ■ 
wid.i  . 

SpiT:-" 
T! 

rat'u 
or  r" 
ow>  ■ 
tho^' 

tWi) 

the  • 
the  . 


X  .«  are  to 

_^  i£»  part 

^.^•v    we 

.-Mtf  spMoe- 

»  afr  imnk, 

.«  i  ^midred 

^9  ^«alch,  on 

>^V.   They 

?.»r  Tom 

^a  with  the 

,^  ^  j.*Tii<eofhi8 

.^^  jMith.and 

^  vfT  loyal  till 

,^  ,  j!L!i  mutinous 

2  ^  iiave  dumb- 

.  ,^-A  caow  to  his 

'^^«  ji  black  and 

^  -;  »f  n»v  seven 
K-^fltfo.  wno  were 
^  jfayoress  clip- 
m  tlie  word. 


-i-i-'    "rai  te  two  extremes  in  the 

..''"   jK  :' viich  consists  in  the  use  < 

.  T"  ri-iiiWiUiQr  which  I  took   notic 

*  '  [yapdr.  tbe  other  in  the  aff<ectatioi 

-^  rvfflpnus  expressions,  fetched   f: 

.iflguaures.     The  first  savors   tc 

— -  :iiim,*  me  other  of  the  college. 

-^     Ad  nothing  illustrates   better 

K-.'  ^hall  here  present  my  reader  wit 

dantie  humor,  which  was  written 

■^"  rJenian  of  the  university  to  his  fri 

""'  jocasion,  and  from  the  same  pla 

'^  "^  opistle  published  in  my  last  Spec 

'■-^  "DsAaCHuir,* 

"It  is  now  the  third  watch  o 

^^      greatest  part  of  which  I  have  spe 

'•^'^'      cions  bowl  of  china,  filled  with  t 

ducts  of  both  the  Indies.      I   ^ 

.  .a*  9M  '  quadrangular  table,  diametrically 

.a^    Hw  ,  mace-bearer.    The  visage  of  that 

wore  ■  was,  according  to  custom,  most 

-Tian  I  minated  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Ve  ,  aldermen,  those  pillars  of  our  coi 

jg»  lUue  I  to  totter;  and  if  any  one  at  the  b< 
_  ssfSL  I  so  far  articulated,  as  to  have  den 
bly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the 
had  been  bv  this  time  extended  u; 
"The  celebration  of  this  night' 
o^ned  by  the  obstreperous  joy  of 
with  their  parchment  thunder,  gi 
the  appearance  of  the  mob  und 
classes  and  denominations.  The 
joined  by  the  melodious  clank  < 
and  cleavers,  while  a  chorus  of  be 
concert.  A  pyramid  of  Btack-fa£ 
hearts  of  the  populace  with  the  pn 
the  ffuns  had  no  sooner  uttered  t> 
the  heavens  were  brightened  wit 
teors  and  stars  of  our  own  maki 
High-street  lighted  up  from  one 
with  a  galaxy  of  candles.  "We  co 
for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  clei 
they  grew  exceeding  V4K:iferous. 
pasteboard  jwntiff,  with  a  little 
at  his  elbow,  who,  by  his  diabolic 
insinuations,  tempted  his  holineis 
and  then  left  him  to  shift  for  liir 


^^rr  ,jae  of  the  posse    bile  were  very  sarcastic  with  their 
^;  the  8—-*—    *^-  '»-»  '  -    - 

§ad  meter 


j^^;  the  senators  i  the  old  gentleman  st»veral  thumps 
T  for  the    head-niece.t    Tom  Tyler's  phiz  iL  i 


.■V 


^^  ^  for  the  Protcst- 

■'*^_^^  jf  a  tar-barrel  and 

1*8  srcat  hall,  and 

.^    fiy  dear  relict 

in.  a  country  dance 


^  labjects  love  him 
^  this  his  ancient 


-  T  VOVKMBER  8, 1714. 
-^-*  ztftnn^'"'^     I»ia.8*tL99. 


xraii 


.  ii^  jQiBaUonian  crew 


aged  by  the  fall  of  a  rocket,  whi 
spjoiled  the  gnomon  of  his  coui 
mirth  of  the  commons  grew  so  ¥ 
that  it  found  work  for  our  friend 
who.  by  the  help  of  his  ainanuen 
all  their  names  and  their  crimes,  -s 
produce  his  manuscript  at  the  ne 
sions."  etc.  etc. 

I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  i 
the  following  copy  of  verses  trail 
Italian  poet,  who  was  the  Cleveh 
and  ha(l  multitudes  of  admirers.  ' 
an  accident  that  happ^iod  uiide 
Pope  Leo,  when  a  firelock,  that 
pared  upon  the  castle  of  St.  \u 
play  before  its  time,  being  kind] 
of  lightning.  The  author  hath  wr 
in  the  same  kind  of  style  as  th 
ready  exemplified  in  prose.     Ever 


•  A  cant  word  for  a  chamberoomnaixioii 
iTbio  pope*f  tjan,  or  tripla  utter. 


THB  BPBOTATOR, 


Tirlnes  to  snbdae  it.  It  being  implanted  in  us  fur 
oaTpreacTTstioD,  itii  no  wonder  tSat  it  Micki  cIom 
to  OS  u  long  BB  ve  h&re  snjtbing  we  tie  willing 
to  preserve.    But  as  life,  atid  all  its  enjoyments, 

WDoIJ  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  -' 

dcT  a  perpetual  dread  "'  '"" —  ' 

basioea*  of  religii- -" 

■Q  □DDecesaary  a 
proper  object 

If  we  coneider  tbe  painfulneas  of  lliia  paaaion, 

■nd  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we  shall  see 

w  dangerous  it  is  to  sive  way  to  it  upon  slight 

asioDB.    Some  have  mghleoed  themselves  into 


al  dread  of  laaing  them,  it  i 
igion  and  philoaophy  to  free  ul 
y  anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear 


>inadn«a«,  others  have  given  up  their  lives  to  lb 
l^iprehenatons.  The  story  of  a  man  who  gi 
ny  in  the  apace  af  one  night's  anxiety  is  v 


These  apprebenfjons,  if  they  proceed  from  a  ^^  ^^  ,„„.,„„ 

COnKiousDCHB  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warnings  <rf  subtTle  prei«:t,aiid° 

TOUon;  and  mar  excite  oar  Dity,  but  Mmit  of  DO  tervanta. 
moedr.    When  the  baud  of  the  Almighty  is  via-       Jq  (^  „ 

Ihlj  lifted  against  the  impious,  the  bean  of  mortal  ^^  g,j]  ^ 

Kan  cannot wilbstand  bim.    Wehave  ttuBpaAsioD  btt  much   i 

auhlimely  represeDled  in  tho  punishment  of  Ibe  be,    Aa  thi 


Ba,  iuH«B(«'ii,  would  bnr  the  mlahb  cnck. 
And  atanil  Hisiin  amid  ■  ftUlnc  wnuT^ 
The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  further  illnstrUad 
if  we  reflect. 

First,  What  we  feai  may  not  come  to  pass.  No 
human  acbeme  can  be  so  accurately  projected  bnt 
some  little  circumstance  intervening  may  spoil  it. 
He  wbu  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  bis  pleasora, 
and  understands  the  Ihonghta  long  before,  may, 
by  ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immediate  change 
tbe  inclinations  of  men,  disconcert  the  moot 
to  the  benefit  of  hi*  ows 


[t  place  ws  alioDld  consider,  thoDgh 
imagine  should  come  to  pas*,  it  m^ 
—   supportable  than  it  appeared  t« 


"  For  when  urmghteoas  men  thought  to  o[ 
tbe  holy  nation;  they  being  abut  up  in 
luMues,  the  pritoneri  of   daAness,  and  fc 


do  not  fesl  the  panga  of  envy  and  ambition. 

oppreaa  |  qujje  of  (]„  poor  aikd  uee<^.  if  they  have  not 


with  the  bonds  of  a  long  n 


ns,  they  were  scat-   | 


poMd  to  lie  bid  in  their  secret 

brad  nnder  a  dark  vail  of  1.  ,,  „ 

ItHTibly  astonished  and  troubled  with  strange  ap- 
paritions. For  wickedness,  coodemned  by  her 
oWD  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and,  being  op- 
prsssed  with  conscier**'*  -ifl-o^o  fXnu.>«tark  „^o^- 

ons  things.    For  fear . „ 

ins  of  the  succors  which  reason  offiireth.  Fur  the 
vhole  world  ehiued  with  clear  light,  and  none 
~~'  hindered  in  iheir  labor.     Over  them  only  was 


in  tbeir  lasted  tbe  sweet*  of  quiM  andcontentmeut.  Gvea 
■metered  under  the  pains  of  body,  the  infidelity  of  frianda, 
B  exiled   Of  the  misconatructions  pat  upon  our  laudable  ao- 


minds.  when  Tc 
thoM  preunres,  are  sensible  of  secret  flowiagt 
ifort,  the  present  reward  of  a  pious  resigns- 

-       -         -  -  a-  -I     wvu.    The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and 

ir  wickedness,  coodemnedby  her   precipices,  rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  but  at 
IS  very  timorous,  and,  being  op-   our  nearer  approach  we  find  little  fruitful  apoU, 


e  find  little  fniitful  spot*. 


In  the  last  place  we  may  comfort  ouraelvca  with 

this  conaideiatioo,  that,  **  the  thing  feared  may 

'  reach  ua,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  few. 


they  ui 


)  themsclvea  n: 


:  but  yet  were   „Lich  w 


To  fear  so  justly  grounded  no  remedy  can  be 
proposed:  but  a  man  (who  halh  no  great  guill 
hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  walks  in  tbe  plain 
path  of  justice  and  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by 
natural  complexion,  or  confirmed  prejudices,  or 
-      '     ■    '  '      ■  "a  himnelf  to  be 


neglect  of  »• 


ri'Seetiou,  si 


nd  will  not  suffer  ui  to  be  tempted  b«- 
lyund  our  strength,  is  oflao  pl«ased,  in  his  E«ndw 
severilj,  to  separate  the  soul  from  its  body  and 
miseries  together. 

If  we  look  furward  to  hin  fcii  help,  we  shall 
never  be  in  danger  of  filing  down  thuae  precipicM 
which  our  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  choM 
ralk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fi 


1  imprudent  <»  cowardly  glai 


No.  fits.]    FRISAT,  NOVEMBEB  5, 1714. 

Qui  belliu  bomo  »t,  Cotta,  pndltDii  bomoMt 


his  friend,  his  protcctur, 

one  lliuught  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  ca-  ' 
lamily  would  be  dreadful !  What  load  can  infamj- ' 
lav  upon  ua  when  we  are  sure  uf  the  approbation 
of  biui  who  will  repay  the  diBirrace  of  a  moment 
with  ihc  ^lory  of  eleniilyT    What  sharpncu  it  ! 

theri'  in  pain  and  diwases,  when  Ihuy  only  ba«ti)n  ,      ..   ,  „     ,  i_.  u  ., 

OS  on  to  the  pleasure-,  that  will  never  fade!    What  *  »"'"  '^°""  "•  t™*  ""ir  •  "-"■ 

atiiig  i«  ill  dvnib.  when  wu  are  assured  that  it  is       Cicero  liath  observed  that  a  jest  is  nevi^r  uttered 

only  llu^  begiDniiijt  of  lifet     A  man  who  lives  ao  .with  n  better  gTBcc  than  when  it  is  accompanied 

as  iiol  til  fear  to  die,  is  incouiiisttnt  with  hiiiuulf  [  with  a  sutious  countenanco.     Wheu  a  pleasant 

if  he  di-tivcnhimsi-ir  up  lonuyiiicideiital  anxiety,    tboiiubt  plays  in  the   fi'uturea  btfore  it  discovers 

Tlie  iiitri'pidily  of  a  just  good  man  is  so  nobly  ,  il>«'ir  in  words,  it  raisi'S  tuo  great  an  expectation, 

tet  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often    and  losea  the  advautage  of  giving  BUtpnse.     Wit 

Rpeated:  I  and  buiiiur  are  no  Um  poorly  recominvndtd  by  a 

Tb*  mu  nxtlv-d  uHl  MhiIv  tn  Ui  tnut,  levity  of  phrase,  and  that  kind  of  language  wbidk 

iDilulUa  to  ill,  uil  Dtatliuuly  juit,  may  be  dmtinguishcd  bj  tte  tianui  <jt_<i-ii*_  .'"'  ' 

^  iieuU  \%  never  moiv.  wtmn  >^iu 

•H-M.avlL,paHtW.  \  oealed  m  pav\q .    ~ — '^ ''' 
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i  riddle,  and  the  reader  must  be  forced  to  con- 
ider  it  twice  or  thrice,  before  he  will  know  that 
he  Oynic'8  tenement  is  a  tub,  and  Bacchna's  cast- 
9oat  a  hogshead,  etc. 

*  TwM  night,  and  faesTen,  a  Cjclopfl  all  the  day, 
An  Ai^ii  now,  did  ooontleM  eyw  display; 
In  oTery  window  Rome  her  Joy  dedarea, 
All  bright  and  studded  with  terrestrial  stars. 

A  biasing  chain  of  lights  her  rooft  entwines, 
And  round  her  neck  the  mingled  luster  diines: 
The  cynic's  rolling  tenement  conspires 
With  Bacchus  his  cast«oat  to  feed  the  fires. 

The  pUe,  stUl  big  with  nndlsooyer'd  shows, 
The  Tuscan  pile,  dUd  la«t  its  freight  disclose; 
Where  the  proud  tops  of  Rome's  new  Btna  rise, 
Whence  giants  sally,  and  inTade  the  sUee. 

While  now  the  multitude  expect  the  time. 
And  their  tir'd  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  climb, 
A  thousand  iron  mouths  their  Toioes  try, 
And  thunder  out  a  dreadftil  harmony : 
In  treble  notes  the  small  artillery  plays. 
The  deep-mouthed  cannon  bellows  in  the  baas, 
The  lab'ring  pile  now  heaTes,  and,  baring  gtren 
Proofr  of  its  traraU,  sighs  in  flames  to  hearen. 

The  clouds  enrelop'd  hear'n  frxnn  human  sight, 
Quench'd  eVry  star,  and  put  out  eViy  lif^t; 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  skies. 
And  in  disdainful  murmurs  Rome  defies : 
Nor  doth  its  answer'd  challenge  R<mie  decline; 
But,  while  both  parties  in  ftill  concert  join. 
While  heaVn  and  earth  in  riral  pei^  resoimd. 
The  doubtAil  cracks  the  hearer's  sense  confound; 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolts  they  hear. 
Or  else  the  burst  of  cannon  wounds  tibeir  ear; 
Whether  clouds  rag'd  by  struggling  metals  rent. 
Or  struggling  clouds  in  Romui  metals  pent: 
But,  0  my  Muse,  the  whole  adrenture  tell, 
As  er^  accklent  in  order  fell. 

Tall  grores  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tower  snnoimd, 
ffctitJous  trees  with  pwer  garlands  crown'd. 
These  know  no  spring,  out  when  theh:  bodies  sprout 
In  fire,  and  shoot  their  gilded  blossoms  out; 
When  biasing  leares  appear  abore  their  head. 
And  into  brandling  fismes  their  bodioe  spread. 
While  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament. 
And  heaT'n's  whole  roof  in  one  Tast  deft  is  rent, 
The  three-felled  tongue  amidst  the  rupture  lolls, 
,         Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  felU. 

The  trees  now  kindle,  and  the  garland  burns, 

And  thousand  thunderbolts  for  one  returns: 

Brigades  of  burning  arches  upward  fly. 

Bright  spears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  high, 

Flash  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  dty. 

A  BOTen-fold  shield  of  spheres  doth  hea'rn  defend, 

And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  send; 

Unwillinglr  they  fell,  and  dropping  down. 

Pour  out  uieir  souls,  their  sulph'rous  souls,  and  groan. 

With  Joy,  great  Sir,  we  riew'd  this  pompous  show. 
While  HeaT'n,  that  sat  spectator  still  till  now, 
Itself  tum'd  actor,  proud  to  pleasure  you : 
And  so  'tis  fit,  when  Leo's  fires  appear, 
That  HeaT'n  itself  should  turn  an  engineer, 
That  HeaT'n  itself  should  all  its  wonders  abow. 
And  orbs  aboTo  consent  with  orbs  below« 


No.  618.]    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  10, 1714. 


■Neque  enim  condudere  Tersum 


Dizerls  esse  satis:  neque  si  quis  scribat,  uti  noa 
Bermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Hob.  1  Bat  It.  40. 
lis  not  enough  the  measur'd  feet  to  doee : 
Nor  will  you  giTc  a  poet's  name  to  those 
Whose  humble  Terse,  like  mine,  approachea  proaa. 

*  Mm.  Spiotatoe, 

"You  having,  in  jour  two  last  Spectators, 
griTen  the  town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters 
in  very  different  styles,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 

•This  copy  of  Terses  is  a  translation  fh>m  the  Latin  in 
Binda's  Proiuslones  Aoademlcn,  etc.,  and  an  imitation  origi- 
nally of  the  style  and  manner  of  Oamillo  Quemo,  sumamed 
Ih*  Arcbfoet  His  character  and  his  writings  were  equally 
riBcnlar ;  he  was  poet  and  buflbon  to  Leo  X,  and  the  common 
b«tt  of  that  fMsetious  pontiff  and  his  courtiers.  See  Stradse 
PvolBslooaay  Ozon  174^  p,  dM;  and  Bayla'a  Siotloiiaiy,  acV. 


offer  to  yon  some  remarks  n|)on  the  epistolary 
way  of  writing  in  Terse.  This  is  a  species  of 
poetry  by  itseu;  and  has  not  so  much  as  been 
uinted  at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  Poetry  that  have 
ever  fallen  into  my  hands,  neither  has  it  in  any 
aee,  or  any  nation,  been  so  much  cultivated  as 
the  other  several  kinds  of  poesy.  A  man  of 
genius  may,  if  he  pleases,  write  letters  in  verse 
upon  all  manner  of  subjects  that  are  capable  of 
being  embellished  with  wit  and  language,  and 
may  render  them  new  and  agreeable  by  giving 
the  proper  turn  to  them.  But,  in  speaking  at 
present  of  epistolary  poetry,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  only  such  writings  in  this  kind  as 
have  been  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  have 
been  copied  from  them  by  some  modems.  These 
may  be  reduced  into  two  classes:  in  the  one  I 
shall  range  love-letters,  letters  of  friendship,  and 
letters  upon  mournful  occasions:  in  the  other  I 
shall  place  such  epistles  in  verse  as  may  properly 
be  called  familiar,  critical,  and  moral;  to  which 
may  be  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humor.  Ovid 
for  the  first,  and  Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  best 
originals  we  have  left 

"He  that  is  ambitious  of  succeeding  in  the 
Ovidian  way,  should  first  examine  his  heart  well, 
and  feel  whether  his  passions  (especially  those  of 
the  rentier  kind)  play  easy;  since  it  is  not  his 
wit,  out  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  senti- 
ments, that  will  affect  his  readers.  His  versifica- 
tion likewise  should  be  soft,  and  all  his  numbers 
flowing  and  (querulous. 

"  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing  epis- 
tles, after  the  model  given  us  by  Horace,  are  of  a 
Suite  di£forent  nature.  He  that  would  excel  in 
lis  kind  must  have  a  good  fund  of  strong  mas- 
culine sense:  to  this  there  must  be  joined  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  mankind,  together  with  an 
insight  into  the  business  and  the  prevailing  hu- 
mors of  the  ase.  Our  author  must  nave  his  mind 
well-seasoned  with  the  finest  precepts  of  morality, 
and  be  filled  with  nice  reflections  upon  the  brignt 
and  the  dark  sides  of  human  life;  ne  must  be  a 
master  of  refined  raillery,  and  understand  the 
delicacies  as  well  as  the  absurdities  of  conversa- 
tion. He  must  have  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  with  an 
easy  and  concise  manner  of  expression;  every- 
thing he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaeed 
manner.  He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  oe- 
trays  the  air  oT  a  recluse,  but  appear  a  man  of  the 
world  throughout.  His  illustrations,  his  compari- 
sons, and  the  greatest  parts  of  his  images,  must 
be  drawn  from  common  life.  Strokes  of  satire 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  panegyric;  judiciously 
thrown  in  (and  as  it  were  by-Uie-bye),  give  a 
wonderful  life  and  ornament  to  compositions  df 
this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while  he  writes 
epistles,  though  never  so  familiar,  still  remember 
tnat  he  writes  in  verse,  and  must  for  that  reason 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  fall  into 
prose,  and  a  vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the 
nature  and  humor  of  the  thing  do  necessarily  re- 
quire it.  In  this  point  Horace  has  been  thought 
by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes  careless,  as  well 
as  too  negligent  of  his  vereification;  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  himself. 

"  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these  manners 
of  writing  may  be  made  as  entertaining,  in  their 
way,  as  any  other  species  of  poetry,  if  undertaken 
by  persons  duly  qualified;  and  the  latter  sort  may 
be  managed  so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner 
instructive.  "  I  am,"  etc 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the  remarks 
of  my  ingenious  corrQt!^ndeTv&\  «sA^  vsw  ^^  %x<^ 
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with  adTantagp.  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Auffu^l""-  Tl»^  P^^  surprises  us  with  his  pomp, 
and  siviiis  rather  betraywl  into  his  subjfCt  than  to 
have  aimed  at  it  by  d«Mi^.  He  appears,  like  the 
▼ittit  of  a  king  incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  fa- 
miliaritv  and  grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind, 
when  tfie  di^itT  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet 
into  deHcriptinns'  and  sentiments  seomiugly  un- 
premeditated, by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is  usual 
h>r  him  to  recollect  himself,  and  fall  back  grace- 
fully into  the  natural  style  of  a  lett^. 

1 'might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem,  just 
publi^ed  by  Mr.  Eusden,  on  the  king's  accession 
to  the  throne;  wherein,  among  many  other  noble 
and  lieautiful  strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  mfty 
see  this  rule  rery  happily  obaenred. 


No.  Cia.]    FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  12, 1714. 


dura 


Auroe  iin}«ilt,  et  ramoi  cvrnpeece  fluftit««. 

Vim.  U«org.  U.  3G9. 

Ex«t  a  ri^rmu  ■way, 

And  lop  the  too  luxuriant  bouglu  away. 


I  desire  Tom  Trueloye  (who  sends  me  i 
upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to  print  i 
distely)  to  consider  that  it  is  long  since  I 
love. 

1  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  fi 
old  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still  inq 
whether  the  kinj^  of  Sweden  be  liTin?  o 
by  whispering  him  in  the  ear,  that  I  bdiei 
alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider.  What  is  tl 
story  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me  ? 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  Iot 
declare**  himself  very  penitent,  he  is  recoi 
my  papcg;  by^  the  name  of  the  faithful  Cast 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure,  wh 
petitioner  styles  "  very  reasonable,"  rejecte 

The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he 
may  be  dispatched  out  of  hand,  postponed 

I  desire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  ezpressu 
der  the  sun,"  so  often  in  nis  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.,  who  desires  either 
it  nrinted  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flan 
to  be  printed  entire. 


I  UAVK  often  thought  that  if  the  several  letters 
which  are  written  to  me  under  the  character  of 
the  Spectntnr,  and  which  I  have  not  made  use  of, 
were  published  in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be 
an  unentcrtaining  collection.    The  variety  of  the 
subjects,  styles,   sentiments,   and    informations, 
which  are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very  ' 
curious,  or  very   idle,   reader,   insensibly  along  | 
through  a  great  many  pages.    1  know  some  au- 
thors who  would  pick  up  a  secret  history'  out  of  \ 
such  materials,  and  make  a  bookseller  an  alder- ' 
man  by  the  copy.    1  shall  therefore  carefully  pre- 
serve the  original  papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  to  tiie  end  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  posterity;  hut  shall  at  present  content 
myself  with  owning  the  Receipt  of  several  letters, 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  the  authors  whereof  are 
impatient  for  an  answer. 

Clarissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Comhill, 
desires  to  be  i>ased  in  some  scruples  relating  to  the 
skill  of  astrologers.  Referred  to  the  dumb  man 
for  an  answer. 

J.  C.  who  proposes  a  love  case,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
the  love  casuist,  in  hereby  desired  to  speak  of  it  to 
the  minister  of  the  paribh;  it  bi*ing  a  case  of  con- 
science. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  is  dated  Oc- 
tober 2o,  who  complains  of  a  harsh  guardian  and 
an  unkind  brother,  can  only  have  my  good  wishes, 
unlcKH  Hhe  pleases  to  hit  more  particular. 

The  ]H.'tition  of  a  certain  gentleman,  whose  name 
I  have  for;^)t,  famous  for  renewing  the  curls  of 
decayed  periwigs,  is  referred  to  the  censor  of  smiJl 
wan»s. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  0.  against  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  barbers,  shoe-cleaners,  etc.,  i 
had  better  be  offered  to  the  society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  art  of 
fencinar,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires  me  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  were  denied 
a  place  in  the  university  books.  Answer:  Aon- 
umque  pretnatur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent  who  writes  against 
Masters  ffowns,  and  poke  alcoves,  with  a  word  in 
defense  of  lar^  scarfs.  Answer:  I  resolve  not  to 
raise  animosities  amone  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  wtiV«%  with  rase  a^ust  one 
of  her  own  sex,  upon  the  accounX  of '^s.tX.'j  -w^xinx^i. 
Answer:  la  not  tine  lady  flkbe^wiilea  a^Tia\.i«OL- 
oned  handsome  t 
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nk  Tir,  hie  ent,  tlU  qoam  pramltti  Mepfau  aa 

Vmo.  Mti.  t 

BeboU  the  promlf'd  chief! 

Having  lately  presented  mj  reader  with 
of  verses  full  of  the  false  sublime,  I  si 
communicate  to  him  an  excellent  specime 
true;  though  it  hath  not  been  yet  pubUa 
judicious  reader  will  readily  discern  it  U 
work  of  a  master;  and  if  he  hath  read  ti 
poem  on  the  prospect  of  peaoe,  he  will  no 
loss  to  guess  at  the  author: 

THE  BOTAL  PBOOREaS. 

TThen  BmnMrHc  flrrt  appeared,  each  honest  h 
lotmt  on  Tene,  dfadahied  th«  mlea  of  art ; 
For  him  the  Hmipitem,  hi  anmeanu'd  odas 
Itebau'd  AlcUe*,  and  dethron'd  the  frodi. 
In  goklen  chahia  the  klngB  of  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  turban  from  the  saltan*!  head. 
One,  In  old  fitblen,  and  the  pann's  strain. 
With  nymph«  and  trltoiu.  wwta  hlin  o'er  the  ■ 
Another  drawn  fleroe  LnctfRr  hi  arm*. 
And  fl]l»  the  hifemal  ref^lon  with  alarms ; 
A  third  awakes  some  druSd  to  teetell 
Each  fiitate  triumph  tnaa  his  dreaiy  odL 
Exploded  (kttdesl  that  in  vain  dooetve^ 
While  the  mhid  nauseates  what  she  cant  halls 
Mj  Mum  th*  expected  hero  shall  porras 
From  clime  to  cihne,  and  keep  him  rtill  in  view 
His  flhininic  march  describe  fai  flithAil  lajt, 
Content  to  paint  him,  nor  presume  to  praise ; 
Their  charmis  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  s 
And  from  the  theme  nnlahoi'd  beauties 


Br  longing  nations  Ibr  the  throoe  deslgn'd. 
And  caird  to  jruard  the  rights  of  human  kind; 
Yi'hh  wcret  gncf  his  gndlUle  soul  refdnea. 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyless  lui4er  shiaesv 
\lliile  pray'rii  and  tears  his  dertin'd  pragiess  sli 
And  crowds  of  moumem  choke  their  sowreign 
Not  n>  he  march'd  when  hostile  squadrons  simm 
In  scene*  ci  death,  and  flKd  his  generoos  blood 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th*  Unngarian  pbi 
And  adrerse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 
lUs  frontiers  pass'd,  the  Belgian  bounds  be  visi 
And  croes  the  lerel  fields  his  march  pursues; 
Here  pleas'd  the  land  of  freedom  to  tmrrejf 
He  greatlT  sooms  the  thirst  of  boundleas  swaj. 
O'er  the  thin  soil,  with  rilent  Jonr,  ha  adas 
Tran^lantcd  woods  and  borrow  d  veidnre  rise; 
Where  er'iT  meadow  won  with  toU  and  blood 
From  haughty  tTraats  and  the  ragfag  flood. 
With  fruits  and  fiowera  the  eatrefVuh&  sv|qplli 
And  dotlies  the  marshes  In  a  rich  disgaisa. 
Buch  wealth  Sir  ftxigal  hands  doCh  Dc»v*a  dacv 
KsA«QiAi^3  ^Jfta,  oelestial  Ubertyl 
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Wbolt  nalkmt  orowd  Monnd  witti  JojAal  oriM, 
And  Tfaw  tihe  bero  with  injntiato  eyes. 

In  Haga's  towen  he  waits  till  eactem  galea 
Pnpitloaa  liae  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  Kngland's  monarch  brinca 
The  TOWS  and  flrienddiips  of  the  nelghb'ring  Kin^s; 
Matare  In  wisdom,  his  extenslTe  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interest  of  mankind. 
The  world's  great  patriot    Calm  thj  anxions  breast; 
Secure  in  him,  0  Kurope,  take  thy  rest ; 
Henceforth  thj  kingdom  shall  remain  oonfln'd 
^  rocks  or  streams,  the  moonds  which  HenT^  dedg|i*d 
Ta»  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  diaU  rea train, 
Nor  Aall  tl^  hills,  Fyreiie,  rise  in  rain. 

But  see,  to  Britain's  isle  the  aqaadrons  stand. 
And  leaTe  the  sinking  towers  and  lees'nlng  land. 
The  royal  bark  boonds  o'er  the  floating  plain, 
Breaks  throngh  the  billows,  and  dirldes  the  main. 
O^er  the  Test  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  ejea, 
A  watery  pgoa|iect  boonded  by  the  skies; 
Ten  thoonnd  Teasels,  from  ten  thonsnnd  shares, 
Bring  gums  and  gpld,  and  either  India's  stores; 
Behold  the  trlbntes  hast'ning  U>  thy  throne. 
And  see  the  wide  horiaon  alfthy  own. 

SHU  is  It  tfataie;  tho^  bow  the  ehaexfhl  cnw 
Han  Albkm's  difb  jnst  whitenins  to  the  Tiew. 
Bet>re  the  wind  wltti  swelling  sans  they  ride, 
Tin  Thames  reoeiTss  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  hears  the  tfamMTring  peala  aroond, 
Yroin  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound; 
Vor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deafening  train, 
The  rowings  of  the  hoarse  resoiu«ling  main. 

As  fas  the  flood  he  sails,  from  either  side 
He  tIows  his  kincdom  in  its  rural  pride; 
A  Tarious  aoene  the  wide-^read  landscape  yields 
O'er  rich  Inelosaree  and  luxuriant  fields ; 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills, 
And  distent  flocks  stray  o'er  a  thoonnd  hOls. 
Vair  Greenwioh  ^  in  woods,  with  new  delict 
fflhade  aboTO  diade)  now  rises  to  the  sight: 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  Tlsit  erety  shore, 
And  guard  the  idand  which  they  grae'd  beflnra. 

The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way, 
A  blaae  of  fires  renews  the  feding  day; 
Uamunber'd  barics  the  regal  barge  enfold, 
Brigbfning  the  twUis^t  with  its  beamy  gold ; 
Leas  thl^  the  finny  shoals,  n  ooui^less  £^, 
BeSore  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fiy ; 
In  one  Test  Aomt  he  seeks  the  erowdm  strand, 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome,  great  stranger  I  to  our  longing  eyes, 
OhI  king  desire^  adopted  Albion  cries, 
Vor  thee  the  Bast  breath'd  out  a  prosp^us  breeae, 
Brli^t  were  tte  suns,  and  gentlr  sweU'd  the  seas, 
Thy  presence  did  eaoh  doubtltd  heart  compose, 
And  fiMstions  wondtrsd  that  thsy  once  were  ft)es. 
That  JoyfU  day  they  lost  eaoh  hostUe  name. 
The  §■■»  tfaair  aspect,  and  their  Toloe  the  same. 

80  two  iUr  twins,  whose  features  were  designed 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  eadi  the  other  with  reflected  grace. 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  fees  t 
TIm  puailed  strangers  whieh  is  whidi  inquire; 
Delusion  graieltil  to  the  smiling  sirs. 

From  that*  tUr  hUl,  where  hoair  sages  boast 
lb  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  heaTcnly  host 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Auguste  rise, 
nond  town  I  the  noblest  scene  beneath  the  skies. 
O'er  niames  her  thousand  wftrtB  their  luster  shed, 
And  a  Test  naTy  hides  his  ample  bed~— 
A  floating  twest  I    fMm  the  distsnt  strand 
A  line  c€  golden  cars  strikes  o*er  the  land ; 
Britannia^  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  any. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant  lead  the  way. 
Var  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudr  train, 
A  blight  procesrion,  shiaies  along  the  plain. 

80  hu>1y  thro^  the  heaT^'s  wide  pathless  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blase ; 
From  east  to  west  bums  through  th'  ethereal  flrams, 
And  half  heaT^'s  eooTex  gutters  with  the  flaaa. 

How  to  tihe  regal  towers  securehr  brought, 
He  plans  Britannia's  ^ories  in  his  tfaou^t, 
BesuBSS  the  delented  power  he  gsTc, 
B«wards  the  feithnil,  and  restores  the  braTe. 
tnaom  shaU  the  muse  from  out  the  shining  thnnf 


Select,  to  hei^ten  and  adorn  her  song? 

Thee,  Halllkx.    To  thy  capacious  miik^ 

0  man  appror'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  oonslgn'd. 

Her  coin  (while  Nassau  fought)  debes'd  and  rude, 

By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  tnith  renew'd. 

An  arduous  work !  again  thy  charge  we  aee. 

And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 

0 !  form'd  in  erery  scene  to  awe  and  please, 

Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  ease, 

Tho*  called  to  shine  aloft,  thou  wilt  not  scorn 

To  smUe  on  arte  thyself  did  once  adorn; 

For  tills  thy  name  suooeeding  time  shaU  praise, 

And  euTy  less  thy  garter  than  thy  bays. 

The  muse,  if  fir'd  with  thy  enUT*nlng  beams, 
Feihaps  shall  aim  at  more  exalted  themea, 
Becord  our  monarch  in  a  noUer  strain. 
And  sing  the  opening  wonders  of  his  rogn; 
Bright  Carolina's  hMrenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  valiant  consort,  and  Ids  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  fhiitful  lore  supplies, 
A  glorious  scene  to  Albion's  raTish'd  eyes; 
Who  sees  by  Brunswidi's  tumd  lier  scepter  sway'd, 
And  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  oonTey'd. 
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-Postquam  se  Kimine  puro 


ImpleTit,  stollaeque  Tagas  miratur,  et  astra 

Flu  polto,  Tidit  quante  sub  nocto  Jaeeret 

Nostra  dies,  riritque  sui  ludibria—    Luoiir,  ix.  U. 

Now  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  flU'd, 

The  sun  and  moving  planete  he  beheld; 

nien,  looking  down  on  the  sun's  fbeble  ray, 

Snrvey'd  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day, 

And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay. — ^Rowi. 

Ths  folloving  letter  hayins^  in  it  some  obsenra- 
tioiis  out  of  the  common  roaa,  I  shall  make  it  the 
entertainment  of  this  day: 

"Mr.  Spiotatob, 

"  The  common  topics  a^nst  the  pride  of  man, 
which  are  labored  bj  florid  and  declamatoir  wri- 
ters, are  taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original, 
the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  short  dura- 
tion of  those  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boast. 
Though  it  be  true  that  we  can  have  nothing  in  XM 
that  ought  to  raise  our  ranity,  jet  a  consciousoeM 
of  our  own  merit  maj  be  sometimes  laudable.  The 
foUj  therefore  lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride 
ourselves  in  worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shameful 
things;  and  on  the  other  hand  count  that  disgrace- 
ful  which  is  our  truest  glory. 

"Hence  it  is,  that  me  loTers  of  praise  take 
wronff  measures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  man 
consult  his  own  heart,  he  would  find  that  if  others 
knew  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  he  himself  doth, 
he  could  not  have  the  impudence  to  expect  the 
public  esteem.  Pride  therefore  flows  from  want 
of  reflection  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Know- 
ledge and  humility  come  upon  us  together. 

"  The  proper  way  to  malce  an  estimate  of  otir- 
selves,  is  to  consider  seriously  what  it  is  we  value 
or  despise  in  others.  A  man  who  boasts  of  the 
goods  of  fortune,  a  say  drees,  or  a  new  title,  is 
generally  the  mark  of  ndicule.  We  ought  tbere- 
fore  not  to  admire  in  ourselves  what  we  are  so 
ready  to  laugh  at  in  other  men. 

"  Much  less  can  we  with  reason  pride  ourselves 
in  those  things,  which  at  some  time  of  our  life  we 
shall  certainly  despise.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  backward  and 
forward  on  tlie  several  changes  which  we  have 
already  undergone,  and  hereafter  must  try,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greater  degrees  of  our  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  serve  only  to  show  us  our  own 
imperfections. 

"  As  we  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  loak 
with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles  which  our 
heaite  have  hitherto  been  set  upon.  When  we  ad- 
▼aiiee  to  ma&h!wA,^«  «x^  VasA.  Vx^fcA'c^  ^-^v*^- 
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^  incc  of  Touih.  OW  a^  fills  us  with  mor- 
tify inff  reflections  up€)n  a  life  niifispent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  anxious  wt-alth.  ur  uncertain  honor.  Aj^rec- 
able  to  thiH  fj^'adation  of  thought  in  this  life,  it 
may  be  reasonably  Kupposcd  that,  in  a  future  state, 
the  wi^om,  the  experience,  and  the  maxims  of  old 
age,  will  be  liMiked  upon  by  a  separate  spirit  in 
m^ch  the  Kame  li^l^t  as  an  ancient  man  now  sees 
the  little  follies  and  tovings  of  infants.  The 
pomps,  the  hi>ni>rs,  the  policies,  and  arts  of  mortal 
men,  will  Iks  thought  as  trifling  as  hobby -horses, 
mock  battles  or  any  other  sports  that  now  em- 
ploy all  the  cunninff,  and  strength,  and  ambition 
of  rational  beings,  from  four  years  old  to  nine  or 
ten. 

"If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings  from 
the  meanest  to  the  Most  High  be  not  a  rain  imag- 
ination, it  is  not  impn»bable  that  an  angel  looks 
down  upon  a  man  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature 
which  approaches  the  nearetit  to  the  rational  na- 
ture. 6y  the  same  nile,  if  I  may  indulge  my 
fancy  in  this  particular,  a  superior  brute  looks 
with  a  kind  of  pride  on  one  of  an  inferior  species. 
If  they  could  reflect,  we  mi^ht  imagine,  from  the 
gestures  of  some  of  them,  tnat  thev  think  them- 
■elves  the  soverei^is  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
thiuin  were  made  tor  them.  Such  a  thought  would 
not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  creatures  than  one 
which  men  are  apt  to  entertain,  namely,  that  all 
the  stars  in  the  firmament  were  created  onl^  to 

$  lease  their  eyes  and  amuse  their  imaginations, 
[r.  Dryden,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  spt>ech  for  his  hero,  the  cock,  which  is  a 
pretty  instance  for  this  purpose. 

Then  turnlne,  mM  to  raxtlct,  'See,  my  dew, 
How  larijih  nature  liAth  wli)m'd  thie  year; 
How  the  p*le  priniroM  uid  the  rhdet  iiprhig. 
And  Mrd«  vn^Aj  ttioir  thn»t«,  dUnt'd  to  *kag; 
All  thoM  w  oun,  and  I  with  pleaaure  ace 
Blan  ftruttin^t  on  two  VegSf  and  ^}lng  me.' 

"What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  is  this, 
that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves  upon  those  things 
only  which  su|H^rior  beings  think  valuable,  since 
that  is  the  only  way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  own 
esteem  hereaAer." 


est  stations.  The  followiDg  extract  out  of 
vate  papers  of  an  honest  countrr  gentlen 
set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  Your  rest 
perhaps,  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  fh 
actions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  witn 
of  those  which  have  drawn  upon  them  the 
tion  of  multitudes. 


« 
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Fallentin  iiemlta  Tita.— Urn.  1.  Ep.  xtUL  103. 

A  Rafe  piirate  quirt,  wblrh  hctnjs 

Itfolf  to  caw,  and  cheat*  awaj  the  divy*.— Poolet. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  In  a  former  speculation  you  have  obser\'ed, 
that  true  greatness  does  not  consist  in  that  pomp 
and  noise  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
apt  to  place  it.  Yuu  have  there  taken  notice  that 
virtue  m  obscurity  often  appears  more  illustrious 
in  the  eye  of  superior  beings,  than  all  that  passes 
for  grandeur  una  magnificence  among  men. 

"When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those 
who  have  bonio  the  part  of  kings,  statesmen,  or 
commanders,  they  appear  to  us  stripped  of  those 
outside  ornaments  that  dazzle  their  cotemporaries; 
and  we  regard  their  persons  as  great  or  little  in 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or 
vices.  The  wise  sayings,  generous  sentiments,  or 
disinterested  conduct  of  a  philosopher  under  mean 
circumstances  of  life,  set  him  higher  in  our  esteem 
than  the  mighty  potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we 
view  them  both  through  the  long  prospect  of  many 
a^.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  ooscure  man,  who 
lived  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  accord- 
ing to  tne  rules  of  vviluc,  to  be  Vsidi  \xi£oT«  \i%,  -w^^ 
should  find  nothing  in  sncYi  k  cYlb.t«a\at  ^\i\^V 
might  not  set  him  on  a\QYe\^iO:iTnenolO;iehi^ 


In  my  twenty-second  year  I  found  i 
affection  for  m^  cousin  Charles's  wife 
upon  me,  wherein  I  was  in  danser  of  sue 
if^I  had  not  upon  that  account  oegun  m^ 
into  foreign  countries. 

'*  A  litue  after  my  return  into  England, 
vate  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  I  ref 
offer  of  his  estate,  and  prerailed  upon  hi 
disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

*'  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest  h 
think  hardly  of  his  deceased  lather :  th 
continues  to  speak  ill  of  me  for  that  very  i 

"  Prevented  a  scandalous  lawsuit  bet 
nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  alloi 
underhand,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  muc 
yearlv  as  the  dispute  was  aoout. 

"  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  joung  div 
is  sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was  z 
and  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

"Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs.  — ,  n 
H *s  widow. 

"  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  tal 
I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

"  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish 
dens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after 
time. 

**  Ordered  John  to  let  out  Roodman  I 
sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night ;  bat  i 
his  fellow-servantu  know  it. 

"  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  Esq.,  not  to 
law  of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a  p 
and  to  give  him  his  gun  again. 

"  Paid  tlie  apothecary  for  curing  an  ol( 
that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 

"  Gave  away  my  favorite  dog,  for  bitii 
gar. 

"  Made  the  minister  of  the  parish  an* 
justice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  \ 
plaining  their  notions  to  one  another. 

"Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shootii 
while  she  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hi 

"When  my  neigntx>r  John,  who  hath 
jured  mc,  comes  to  make  his  request  to-m 

"Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

"Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  sold  myl 
relieve  the  poor  in  a  scarcity  of  com. 

"  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  tenai 
part  of  their  rents. 

"  As  I  was  airing  to-day,  I  fell  into  a 
that  warmed  my  heart,  and  shall,  I  hop 
better  for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

'*  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  prirate  tc 
monument  for  me;  but  not  to  put  this  ii 
wiU." 


No.  623.]    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Bed  milii  Tol  tellus  optem  piiiu  ima  dehtivat; 
Vel  pater  omnlpoteng  adlgat  ma  fubnine  ad  u 
Pallonton  umbnw  ISrebi,  noctemqae  pzoAudai 
Ante,  pudor,  quain  te  vlolem.  aut  turn  Joim  t9t 
lUc  moos,  primiu  qui  me  siU  Junxlt,  fanrrt 
AbKtulit;  Ula  habeat  ■scoin,  Mrratqoa  Mpala 

Tim.  J 


k 


Bat  flntlet  yswnlng  earth  a  pan«g»  lendL 
K.\A  \<«X\&ft  >Qn^  \Si^  diuk  abyss  deaeend ' 
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OMMltmiiU  with  gtoili  in  todlMi  Bleht  to  lit; 
Betev  I  bmak  Um  pUfhtod  lUth  I  gare: 
No:  1m  vho  had  my  Towf  ahftll  eT«r  hare; 
For  vhom  I  loT'd  on  aarth,  I  wonhip  in  the  pnye. 

I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend,  the  loTe-easuUt,  for 
the  following  carious  piece  of  antifjnity,  which  I 
■h«n  coromanicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  words : 

"Mb.  SnCTATOft, 

"  You  may  remember  that  I  lately  transmitted 
to  ybu  an  account  of  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
manors  of  East  and  West  Enbome,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  elsewhere.  '  If  a  customary  tenant 
die,  the  widow  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her 
free  bench,  in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dum  mtia  et 
coMtm  fiterii,  that  is,  whne  she^  lires  single  and 
chaste;  but  if  she  commit  incontinency  she  forfeits 
her  estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  court  riding 
backward  upon  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her 
hand,  and  say  the  words  following,  the  steward 
is  bound  by  the  custom  to  readmit  her  to  her  ft^ee- 
b«Bch: — 

*< 'Here  I  am, 

Uding  Qwm  a  bbkdc  nm, 

Lika  a  moon  m  I  tm ; 

And  fbr  mj  crineum  eraneum 

Have  lolt  nij  binatm  hanatm; 

And  fbr  my  tail's  game 

Hare  done  thla  worldly  shame; 

Therefbre  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  hate  my 


"  After  haying  informed  you  that  my  Lord  Ck)ke 
obaerree,  that  this  is  the  most  firail  and  slippery 
tenure  of  any  in  England,  I  shall  tell  jou,  since 
the  writing  that  letter,  I  haye,  according  to  my 
promise,  been  of  sreat  pains  in  searching  out  the 
records  of  the  black  ram;  and  haye  at  last  met 
with  the  proceedings  of  tJie  court-baron,  held  in 
that  behslf,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
record  saith,  that  a  strict  inquisition  haying  been 
nade  into  the  right  of  the  tenants  to  their  seyeral 
estates,  by  a  crafty  old  steward,  he  found  that 
many  of  toe  lands  of  the  manor  were,  by  default 
of  the  seyeral  widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and 
aeeordin^ly  would  haye  entered  on  the  premises; 
upon  which  the  good  women  demanded  tne  'bene- 
fit of  the  ram.'  The  steward,  alter  haying  pe- 
rused their  seyeral  pleas,  adjourned  the  court  to 
Bamaby  bright,*  that  they  might  haye  day  enough 
before  them.  , 

"  The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
see  the  solemnity  :  the  first  who  entered  was  the 
widow  Frontly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in 
the  last  year's  cavalcade.  The  register  obsenres 
that  finding  it  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing  she 
might  haye  further  occasion  for  it,  she  purchased 
it  of  the  steward. 

'*  Mn.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Dainty, 
who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the  parish,  cam« 
next  in  the  procession.  She  at  first  made  some 
difiicolty  of  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand;  and  was 
obseryed,  in  pronouncing  the  form  of  penance,  to 
soften  the  two  most  emphatical  wordrf  inta  eiineum 
datteum ;  but  the  steward  took  care  t<»  make  her 
•peak  plain  En^ish  before  he  would  let  her  haye 
her  land  afain. 

"  The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to  this 
worldly  shame,  being  mounted  upon  a  vicious 
ram,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him : 
upon  which  she  hoped  to  be  excused  from  goinff 
through  the  rest  of  the  ceremony ;  but  the  steward 
being  well  yersed  in  the  law.  obserred  yery  wisely 
upon  this  occasion,  that  the  breaking  of  a  rope 
does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  criminal. 


the  ekrenth,  now  the  twenty  seeond  of  June,  being 
OB*  or  the  loDgertdiTS  Id  the  year. 
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"  The  fonrtii  lady  upon  record,  was  the  widow 
Ogle,  a  famoui  coquette,  who  had  kept  half-a-soore 
young  fellows  on  and  on  for  the  spaee  of  two 

Jean :  but  haying  been  more  kind  to  her  carter 
ohn,  she  was  introduced  with  the  huxaas  of  all 
her  loyera  about  her. 

"  Mn.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  were 
yery  new  and  fresh,  and  of  the  same  color  with 
her  whimsical  palfrey,  made  a  yeiy  decent  figure 
in  the  solemnity. 

"  Another,  who  had  been  summoned  to  make 
her  appearance,  was  excused  by  the  steward,  as 
well  Knowing  in  his  heart  that  the  good  'squire 
himself  had  qualified  her  for  the  ram. 

"  Mrs.  Quick,  haying  nothinjr  to  object  against 
the  indictment,  pleaded  her  befly.  But  it  was  re- 
membered that  she  made  the  same  excuse  the  year 
before.  Upon  which  the  steward  obeeryed,  that 
she  might  so  contriye  it,  as  never  to  do  the  service 
of  the  manor. 

"  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  in- 
sisted that  she  had  done  no  more  since  Uie  death 
of  her  husband  than  what  she  used  to  do  in  his 
lifetime;  and  withal  desired  Mr.  Steward  to  con- 
sider his  own  wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to 
die  before  her. 

"  The  next  in  order,  was  a  dowager  of  a  very 
corpulent  make,  who  would  have  been  excused  as 
not  finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her; 
upon  which  the  steward  commuted  her  punish- 
ment, and  ordered  her  to  make  her  entiy  upon  a 
black  ox. 

"  The  widow  Maskwell,  a  woman  who  had  leng 
lived  with  a  most  unblemished  character,  haring 
turned  off  her  old  chambermaid  in  a  pet,  was  ur 
that  reven^pefol  creature  brought  In  upon  tJ^e  black 
rem  nine  times  the  same  day. 

"Several  widows  of  the  neighborhood,  being 
brought  upon  their  trial,  they  showed  that  they 
did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  wars  dischargea 
accordingly. 

•*  A  pretty  youne  creature  w*o  closed  the  pro- 
cession, came  ambling  in,  wiih  so  bewitching  an 
air,  that  the  steward  was  obierved  to  cast  a  sheep's 
eye  upon  her,  and  marri^  her  within  a  month 
after  tne  death  of  his  wii^ 

*'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared  according  to 
summons,  but  had  nothing  laid  to  her  charge : 
having  lived  irrv^roachably  since  the  decease  of 
her  husband,  wAo  left  her  a  widow  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  Aer  age. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  etc. 


Ko.  694]    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  94, 1714. 

Andlre,  atque  togam  Jnbeo  componere,  qoliqnls 

Ambltione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore; 

QuiKiuis  luxuria Hoa.  8  Set  lH  77. 

Bit  rtill,  and  hear,  theee  whom  proud  thonidite  do  swell. 
Those  that  look  pale  l^  loring  coin  too  weU; 
Whom  luxury  oorrupta.— 


Mankikd  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  busy  and 
the  idle.  The  busy  worid  mATbe  divided  into 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  again 
into  the  covetous,  the  ambitious,  and  the  sensual. 
The  idle  part  of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to 
any  one  of  these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  though  often  misplaced, 
and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  attentive  to 
such  means  as  shall  be  proposed  to  them  for  that 
end.  The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next  are  emphatically  called  by 
Doctor  Tillotson,  "  fools  at  large."  fhey  propose 
to  themselves  no  end,  but  run  adrift  wito  every 
wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but  thrown 
away  upon  them,  since  they  would  scarce  take  the 
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iMunt  to  read  it.  I  shall  not  iatigne  anT  of  thia 
worthleai  tribe  with  a  long  harangue ;  bat  will 
leave  them  with  thia  short  saying  of  Plato»  that 
"Ubor  is  preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to 

The  pursoits  of  the  actiye  part  of  mankind  are 
either  in  the  paths  of  relieion  and  Tirtue;  or,  on 
the  other  hana,  in  the  roatu  to  wealth,  honors,  or 


opposite 

of  these  principles  engages  men  in  a  course  of  the 
greatest  uibor,  suffering,  and  assiduitj.  Most  men 
in  their  cool  reasonings  are  willing  to  allow  that 
a  course  of  virtue  will  in  the  end  be  rewarded  the 
most  amply;  but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged 
and  narrow.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  appear, 
that  men  strugffle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable,  as  uiey  do  to  be  happy,  my  readers 
may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded  to  be  good  when  they 
find  tney  shall  lose  nothing  by  it. 

First,  for  avarice.    The  miser  is  more  indus- 
trious than  the  saint:   the  pains  of  getting,  the 
fears  of  losing,  and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his 
wealth,  have  been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  ages. 
Were  his  repentance  upon  his  neglect  of  a  good 
bargain,  his  sorrow  for  being  overreached,  his 
hope  of  improving  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling 
into  want,  direct^  to  their  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  so  many  different  Christian  graces 
and  virtues.    He  may  apply  to  himself  a  great 
part  of  St.  Paul's  catalo^ic  of  suffering.    "In 
jonmevings  often;  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  among  false  brethren.    In 
weariless  and  painfulncss,  in  watchings  often,  in 
huneer  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often.      At  how 
much  leas  expense  might  he  "  lay  up  to  himself 
treasures  in  heaven  1 "    Or,  if  I  may  in  this  place 
be  allowed  \o  add  the  saying  of  a  great  philoso- 
pher, he  may  "provide  such  possessions  as  fear 
neither  arms,  nor  men,  nor  Jove  himself." 

In  the  second  pV«ce,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of 
ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we  nave  considered 
those  of  avarice,  we  sVall  readily  own  that  far  less 
trouble  is  requisite  to  g»iu  lasting  glory  than  the 
power  and  n*putation  of  ^  few  years;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  with  more  ei^so  deserve  honor  Uian 
obtain  it.  The  ambitious  mi<i  should  remember 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  complaint,  ''Had  I  served  God 
with  the  same  application  wherewith  I  served  my 
king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  xie  in  my  old 
age."  The  cardinal  here  softens  his  hmbition  by 
the  specious  pretense  of  "serving  hV«  king;^* 
whereas  his  words,  in  the  proper  construction, 
imply,  that,  if  instead  of  being  acted*  by  ambi- 
tion, he  had  been  acted*  by  religion,  he  sh^ld 
have  now  felt  the  comforts  of  it,  when  the  whcAe 
world  turned  its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  sensual 
with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see  which  are 
heavier  in  the  balonce.  It  may  seem  stranee,  at 
the  first  view,  that  the  men  of  pleasure  should  b>e 
advised  to  change  their  course,  because  they  lead 
a  painful  life.  Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active 
and  vigilant  in  quost  of  delight;  under  so  many 
disquiets,  and  the  sport  of  such  various  passions; 
let  tnem  answer,  as  they  can,  if  the  pains  they  un- 
dergo do  not  outweigh  their  enjoyments.  The  in- 
fidelities on  the  one  uart  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  the  caprices  on  tiic  other,  the  debasement  of 
reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation,  the  disappoint- 
ments in  possession,  the  stin^  of  remorse,  the 
vanities  and  vexations  attending  even  the  most 
refined  delights  that  make  up  this  business  of 
life,  render  i^  so  silly  and  uncomfortable,  that  no 


man  is  thought  wise  antil  he  hath 
happy,  but  m  proportion  as  he  haU 
sell  irom  it. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  i 
being.  Whether  he  walks  in  the  ] 
or  vice,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  mi 
to  prove  his  patience  and  excite 
The  same  if  not  greater  labor  is  r 
service  of  vice  and  folly  as  of  virtu 
and  he  hath  this  easy  Ghoice  left 
with  the  strength  he  is  master  of,  hi 
happiness  or  repentanee. 


No.  635.]    FRIDAY,  KOVEMB: 

— —  AmotM 

De  tentro  mmlitafear  unipiiL — ^Hoa.  8  O 

Lore,  ftom  her  tender  yeazv,  h«r  thonf 

The  love-casuist  hath  referred  to 
ing  letter  of  queries,  with  his  ax 
question,  for  my  approbatioD.  I 
ingly  considered  the  aeyeral  naattei 
tamed,  and  hereby  confirm  and  rati 
and  require  the  gentle  querist  to  o 
thereunto. 

"SlE, 

"I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  Kot^ 
must  now  begin  to  think  of  settling 
world:  and  so  I  would  humbly  be 
what  must  I  do  with  Mr.  Foncfle,  i 
addresses  to  me.  He  is  a  vet^  pi 
hath  the  blackest  e^es  and  whitest 
saw.  Though  he  is  but  a  jouiu 
dresses  like  a  man  of  quality,  and 
into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  h 
great  offers,  and  if  he  cannot  mai 
never  have  anybody  else.  But  n 
forbid  him  the  nouse,  because  he  s 
of  verses;  for  he  is  one  of  the  ri 
town.  My  eldest  sister,  who  with 
would  call  me  miss  as  long  aa  I 
married  before  me,  they  aay.  She 
Mr.  Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me,  an< 
child,  as  she  calls  me,  like  a  coni 
she  is.  In  short,  I  am  reaolyed 
Fondle,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her. 
would  do  nothing  that  is  impruden 
to  give  me  your  answers  to  some  q 
write  down,  and  desire  you  to  gel 
in  the  Spectator,  and  I  do  not  dou 
give  suco  advice  as,  I  am  sure,  I  al 

"When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon 
hour  together,  and  calls  me  anee 
love?" 

Answer.    No. 

"  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  1 
baad,  Uiat  has  promised  me  half 

Ein -money,  and  to  keep  me  a  coach 
argaia?^'— No. 

"  WheUier  I,  who  have  been  ma 
him  this  w\kole  year  almost^  am  no' 
of  his  merit,  •tnan  my  f^her  anc 
never  heard  him  talk  but  at  table  t ' 

"Whether  I  am  not  old  enouel 
myself?"— No.  * 

'*  Whether  it  would  not  have  be 
to  refuse  a  lock  of  his  hair?" — ^No. 

"  Should  not  I  be  a  ver^  barbaroi 
did  not  pity  a  man  that  is  always 
sake?"— -No. 

"Whether  you  would  not  adv; 
away  with  the  poor  man  ?  " — No. 

"Whether  you  do  not  think,  the 
have  him,  he  will  not  drown 
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"What  shmll  I  sar  to  him  the  next  time  he  asks 
me  if  I  vill  marrj  nim?"— No. 

The  following  letter  requiiee  neither  introdne- 
Uon  nor  answer: 

"Ma.  SrscTAToa, 

"I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  sitnation  of 
■Airs,  70a  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  anything 
bat  news;  for,  in  a  word,  who  minds  anything 
else  ?  The  pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge, 
and  learning  something  new  ererj  hour  of  life,  is 
the  noblest  entertainment  of  a  rational  creature. 
I  hare  a  very  good  ear  for  a  secret,  and  am 
naturally  of  a  communicatiye  temper;  by  which 
means  I  am  capable  of  doing  you  great  senrices 
in  this  way.  In  order  to  make  mysdf  useful,  I 
am  early  in  the  antechamber,  where  I  thruit  my 
head  into  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  catoh  the 
news  at  the  openins  of  the  door,  while  it  is  warm. 
Sometimes  I  stana  by  the  beef-eaters,  and  take 
the  buss  as  it  passes  lir  me.  At  other  times  I  lay 
my  ear  close  to  the  well,  and  suck  in  many  a  yaf- 
uable  whisper,  as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from 
comer  to  comer.  When  I  am  weair  with  stand- 
ing, I  repair  to  one  of  the  neighboring  coffee- 
houees,  where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole  day, 
and  haye  the  news  as  it  comes  fh>m  court  fresh 
and  fresh.  In  short.  Sir,  I  spare  no  pains  to  know 
how  the  world  goes.  A  piece  of  news  loses  its 
flayor  when  it  luith  been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I 
loye,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  haye  it  fresh  from  the 
tree;  and  to  cony^  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is 
ftded.  Accordingly  my  expenses  in  coach-hire 
make  no  small  article:  which  you  may  belieye, 
when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post  away  from  coffise- 
house  to  coffee-house,  and  forestall  the  Eyening- 
post  by  two  hours.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman, 
who  hath  giyen  me  the  slip  twice  or  thrice,  and 
hath  been  beforehand  with  me  at  Child's.  But  I 
haye  played  him  a  trick.  I  haye  purchased  a  pair 
of  the  beet  coach-horses  I  could  buy  for  money,  and 
now  let  him  outstrip  me  if  he  can.  Once  more, 
Mr.  Spectator,  let  me  adyise  you  to  deal  in  news. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance.  But  I 
must  hnik  off  abmpdj,  for  I  haye  twenty  letters 
to  write.  **  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  Thos,  QuiDinmc." 
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I  BAyi  seen  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man,  con* 
aistiuff  of  extemporary  speculations,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  most  tnflinjg  occurrences  of  life. 
His  usual  method  was  to  write  down  any  sudden 
start  of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
the  sig^ht  of  an  odd  eesticulstion  in  a  man,  any 
whimsical  mimicry  of  reason  in  a  beast,  or  what- 
erer  appeared  remarkable  in  any  object  of  the 
Tisible  creation.  He  was  able  to  moralise  upon 
a  snuff-box,  would  flourish  eloquently  upon  a 
tacker  or  a  pair  of  ruffles,  and  draw  practical 
inferences  from  a  full-bottomed  periwig.  This  I 
thought  fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excuse  for  my 
insenious  correspondent,  who  nath  introduced  the 
IbUowinff  letter  mr  an  ima^  which  I  beg  leaye  to 
tell  him  18  too  rioiculons  in  so  serious  and  noble 
a  speculation. 

''Mm.  BnatAvm, 

*'When  I  haye  seen  young  puss  playing  her 
wanhw   gambols,  and  with  a  thousand  antic 
•ipim  h«r  own  giyity  at  the  sams  time 


that  she  moyed  mine,  while  the  old  grannum 
hath  sat  by  with  a  most  exemnlary  ffrayity,  un- 
moyed  at  all  that  passed,  it  hatn  made  me  refleet 
what  should  be  toe  occasion  of  humors  so  oppo- 
site in  two  creatures,  between  whom  there  was  no 
yisible  difference  but  that  of  age;  and  I  haye  been 
able  to  resolye  it  into  nothing  else  but  the  forae 
of  noyelty. 

"  In  eyery  species  of  creatures,  those  who  haye 
been  least  time  in  the  world  appear  best  pleased 
with  Uieir  condition:  for,  besicte  that,  to  a  new 
comer,  the  world  hath  a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes 
the  sense  after  a  most  sgreeable  manner.  Being 
itself,  unattended  with  any  mat  yariety  of  enjoy- 
ments, excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure;  but,  as  age 
adyances,  eyerything  seems  to  wither,  the  senses 
are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertainroento,  and 
existence  tums  flat  and  insipid.  We  may  see 
this  exemplified  in  mankind.  The  child,  let  him 
be  free  from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of 
toys,  is  diyerted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy  but  a  little  punish- 
ment or  confinement  The  youth  must  have  more 
yiolent  pleasures  to  employ  his  time.  The  man 
loyes  the  hurry  of  an  active  life,  devoted  to  the 
pursuito  of  wealth  or  ambition.  And  lastly,  old 
age,  haying  lost  ito  capacity  for  these  avocations, 
becomes  ito  own  insupportable  burden.  This  ya- 
riety may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  vivacity 
and  decay  of  the  faculties;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this,  that  the  longer  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  beinr,  the  less  sensible  is  the  gust 
we  haye  of  it;  and  the  more  it  requires  of  adven- 
titious amusemento  to  relieve  us  from  the  satie^ 
and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it. 

"  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  yery  powerful,  so  is  it 
of  a  most  extensive  influence.  MoralisU  haye 
long  since  observed  it  to  be  the  source  of  admira- 
tion, which  lessens  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity 
wiUi  objecto,  and  upon  a  thorouffh  acquaintance 
is  utterly  extinguisned.  But  I  think  it  hath  not 
been  so  commonly  remarked,  that  ail  the  other 
passions  depend  considerably  on  the  same  cir- 
cumstence.  What  is  it  but  novelty  that  awakens 
desire,  enhances  delight,  kindles  anger,  provokes 
envy,  inspires  horror?  To  this  cause  we  must 
ascribe  it,  that  love  languishes  with  fmition,  and 
friendship  itself  is  recommended  by  intorvids  of 
absence:  hence  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  with-' 
out  loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting  beautj 
without  rapture.  That  emotion  of  the  spirito,  ixb 
which  passion  consisto,  is  usually  the  effect  of 
surprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  continues,  hei^htena^ 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities  of  ite  ob- 
ject; out  as  this  emotion  ceases  (and  it  ceases 
with  the  novelty)  things  appear  in  another  light, 
and  affect  us  even  less  than  might  be  expeetodi 
from  their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  na 
too  much  before. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry  how  far  the- 
love  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  na- 
ture, and  in  wnat  respecto  it  is  pecufiarly  adapted' 
to  the  present  state.  To  me  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  reasonable  creature  should  rest  absolutely 
satisfied  in  any  acquisitions  wbateyer,  without  en- 
deavoring farther;  for,  after  ite  highest  improve- 
menta,  the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of 
things  still  behind  worth  knowing,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be  indifferent: 
as  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
plain  a  man  hath  his  prospect  enlarged,  and,  to- 
gether with  that,  the  bounds  of  his  desires.  Upon 
wis  account,  I  cannot  think  he  detracte  from  the 
state  of  the  blessed  who  conceives  them  to  be  per- 
petuslly  employed  in  f^h  searches  into  nature, 
and  to  etemity  advancing  into  the  fathomless 
depths  of  the  dlyine  perfeetiens.    In  tide  thought^ 
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LothiDg  but  what  dac!B  honar  l 


)  these  glo 
abered  Uia 


, .  a  proceeds 

reliahiiig  whal  tliey  positewi  and  the  pic 
nev  eujuyment  is  uot  vith  them  measured  by  its 
noTelty  (which  is  a  thiiiK  merely  furci^o  and  bc- 
cident&lj,  but  by  its  re^  intrinsic  value.  After 
an  acquai  II  lance  of  many  thousaud  years  with  the 
worka  uf  Qod,  tho  beauty  and  maguiBcence  ot  the 
crauion  fills  them  with  the  same  pleniiin)!  wonder 
and  profound  awe  vhicb  Adam  fuft  himaelf  acixed 
with  aa  be  first  openad  his  eves  upon  this  glorious 
scene.  Truth  captivates  with  aDOarrowed  chsjme, 
Aod  whatever  hath  onca  given  satiHraclion  will 
always  do  it.  In  all  which  they  have  DianifeatlT 
the  advantage  of  ua,  who  are  no  much  governed 
by  sicklj  aud  chaogeabla  sppotites,  that  we  can 
with  the  greatest  culdneaa  beliold  the  atupendous 
diapUys  of  Omniputuncc,  and  be  in  traiiaports  at 
the  puny  ussaya  o{  human  akill;  throw  aside 
spec  1 1  latin  ti  a  of  the  sublimest  nature  and  vastest 
importance  into  some  abKuru  earner  of  the  mind. 
to  mako  room  for  now  notions  of  uo  consequence 
at  all;  are  even  tired  of  health,  because  not  en- 
livenod  with  oltorualG  pain;  and  prefer  the  first 
reading  of  an  indifferent  author  to  tlic  second  or 
third  perusLd  of  one  whose  merit  and  reputation 
are  established. 

"Our  being  thus  formed  aervea  many  useful  pnr- 
poaea  in  the  present  state.  It  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  advancement  of  leamiug;  for,  as  Cicero 
take*  notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to  un- 
dergo the  tatiguea  of  philoaodhtcal  disquiaitionn, 
is  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as  their  nov- 
elty. It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  field  and  game 
for  the  chase,  and  tliat  the  uiiderstajidiog  isprompt- 
ed  with  a  mtlc^a  thirst  of  knowledge,  effectually 
to  rouse  the  soul  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  in- 
dolence; it  is  also  necessary  that  then)  be  an  uiicom- 
mon  pleasure  annexed  to  the  firat  appearance  of 
truth  m  the  mind.  This  pleasure  being  eiqaiaite 
for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  transient,  it  hereby  comoa 
to  pats  that  the  mind  grovs  into  an  indifference  to 
ita  former  notions,  and  passes  on  after  new  dis- 
coveries, in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight.  It  is 
vith  knowledge  as  with  woalth,  the  pleasure  of 
which  lies  more  in  making  endless  additions  than 
in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store.  There  are 
Home  inconvenience?  that  follow  this  temper,  if 
notguardcdagainst.particularly  this,  that,  through 
a  tiK>  great  eagerness  of  something  new,  we  am 
many  times  impatient  of  staying  long  enough  upon 
aqiieatiou  that  riHjuires  some  time  to  resolve  it;  or, 
which  is  worse,  persuade  ourselvea  that  we  are 
maatiirs  of  the  subject  before  we  are  so,  only  to  be 
at  the  liberty  of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent;  in  Mr. 
Locke's  words,  'Wo  see  a  little,  presume  a  great 
deal,  and  «o  jump  to  the  conclusion.' 

''A  further  advHiitage  of  our  inclination  for  nor- 
eltv,  as  nt  present  circumKtautiat«d,  is.  that  it  an- 
nihilntL-.H  all  tlie  buaited  distinctions  among  man- 
kind. Look  not  up  with  envy  to  those  above  theei 
Sounding  titles,  stately  buildings,  fine  gardens, 
gilded  cliariots,  rich  cQuipaeea,  whal  are  IheyT 
They  diuiile  every  one  bnt  tho  poMSCSSor;  to  him 
that  is  accustomed  to  them  they  arc  cheap  and 
regardless  things;  they  supjily  liim  not  with 
brighter  iim^-s  or  more  suhliine  satisfactions, 
than  tho  plain  man  may  have  whose  small  estate 
will  just  enable  him  ia  support  the  charge  of  a 
ilciniinciimberedlifc.    He  enters  heedless  into 


sheds.     Till 


of  si 


i*yoi 


r  pointings  and  costly  furnl 


be  otherwise,  when  l)y  custom  a  fabric  iufinitelj 
mure  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  unirerw, 
>tauda  UDubservcd  by  the  inhabitants,  aud  the 


everloiting  lamps  of  heaven  ue  lighted 
for  any  notice  that  mortals  take  ofthen 
to  inclulgent  nature,  which  not  only 
children  originally  upon  ■  leTet,  bnt  i 
strength  of  Uiis  principle,  in  s  great  m 
serves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  ot  mi 
duce  artificial  distinctions. 

"  To  add  DO  more — ia  not  this  fondn 
eltj,  which  makes  ua  oat  of  conceit  i 
already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  f 
Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this 
only  world  he  was  made  for ;  for  there 
greater  instance  of  vanity  llian  that  to 
IB  liable,  to  be  deluded  from  the  ctwUe 
with  SeetiDK  shadowa  of  happiuesa. 
ures,  and  those  not  couaidenU>la  neil 
the  possession,  and  fresh  enjoymeDta 
fast  enough  to  flU  up  half  bis  lite  w 
lion.  Whan  1  see  pa»ons  sick  of  thei 
longer  than  they  are  called  awaj'  by 
that  is  of  force  to  chain  down  the  preai 
when  I  see  them  hurry  from  countr 
and  then  from  the  town  back  a^^u  inl 
trv,  continaallj  shining  posturaa,  a 
life  in  ail  the  different  lighta  tliej  a 
'Surely,'  say  I  to  myaeU7  'life  ia  vi 
man  beyond  expression  atupid  or  pnji 
from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  guhei 
designed  for  immonalitj.'" 


^  loeoaiilts  loliu 


TBI  following  account  -which  ei 
some  time  tm,  maj  be  no  disa^r 
ment  to  auch  of  my  readen  aa  &b 
and  nothing  to  do; 


«  died  of  m  tent 


He  hail  some  humors  which  a 
aistent  with  that  good  senae  he  was  oth 
ter  of.  His  uneasiness  io  the  compan 
was  very  remarkable  in  a  roan  of  such  p 
breeding;  and  his  avoiding  one  partici 
his  garden,  where  he  had  used  to  pasa 
port  ot  his  time,  raised  abundance  of 
urea  in  the  village  where  he  lived,  Uj 
over  his  papers  we  found  out  the  reaso 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friend) 
it  seems,  a  paMionale  loTci  in  his  jou 
a  large  parcel  ot  letters  he  left  bc'hiui 
witnesa-  I  send  you  a  copv  of  the  1 
wrote  upon  that  subject,  br  which  jou 
concealed  the  tiue  name  of  his  miatresi 
ot  Zelinda: 

"'A  long  month's  absence  would  be 
able  to  me,  it  the  business  I  am  emplc 
not  for  the  service  ot  nxy  Zelinda,  an> 
nature  as  to  place  her  every  moment,  in  i 
have  furnished  the  house  exactly  accon 
fancy,  or,  if  vou  please,  iny  own;  for 
since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  wl 
The  apartjuent  designed  for  your  use  i 
copy  of  that  which  you  live  in,  that  I 
mvBelf  in  your  house  when  I  st^n  into 
when  1  find  it  without  its  proper  tnhab 
will  have  Uw  moat  delioiaua  praapecl 
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eloMt  window  that  EDgiaad  aifordB;  I  am  rare  I 
should  think  it  so,  if  the  landscape  that  shows 
•oeh  variety  did  not  at  the  same  time  soggest  to 
me  the  greatness  of  the  space  that  lies  between  us. 

" '  The  gardMis  are  laid  out  Teiy  beautifully;  I 
kave  dressed  up  every  hedge  in  woodbines,  spnnk- 
led  bowers  ana  arbors  in  every  comer  and  made  a 
little  paradise  round  me;  yet  I  am  still  like  the  fint 
man  m  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a 
partner  in  mv  happiness.  I  have  directed  one  walk 
to  be  made  for  two  persons,  where  I  promise  ten 
thousand  satiaiMtions  to  myself  in  your  conversa- 
tion. I  already  taks  my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and 
have  worn  a  patJi  upon  the  edse  of  this  little  alley, 
irhile  I  soothed  myself  with  Uie  thought  of  your 
walking  by  my  mS^,  1  have  held  many  imaginaiy 
discourses  with  you  in  this  ntirement;  and  when 
I  have  been  weary  have  sat  down  with  you  in  the 
laidst  of  a  row  of  jessamines.  The  many  ezpres- 
•ions  of  joy  and  rapture  I  use  in  these  silent  eon- 
Tsrsations  have  made  me  for  some  time  the  talk 
4if  the  parish;  but  a  neicrhboring  voung  fellow, 
who  makes  love  to  the  larmer's  oaughter,  hath 
fwuid  me  out,  and  made  my  case  known  to  the 
whole  neighborhood. 

** '  In  planting  of  the  fruit-trees  I  have  not  for- 
got the  peach  you  are  so  fond  of.  I  have  made  a 
Vialk  of  elms  alonff  the  river  side,  and  intend  to 
Mw  all  the  place  f3>out  it  with  cowslips,  which  I 
fcope  you  wul  like  as  well  as  that  I  nave  heard 
you  talk  of  by  your  father's  house  in  the  country. 

"'  Oh  I  Zelinoa,  what  a  scheme  of  delight  have  I 
drawn  up  in  my  imagination  I  What  day  dreams 
do  I  indulge  myself  m  I  When  will  the  six  weeks 
be  at  an  end,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  promised 
happiness  I 

" '  How  could  you  break  off  so  abruptly  in  your 
last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  areas  for  the 
play?  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  would  find  no 
more  company  in  a  crowd  than  I  have  in  my  soli- 
tode.    1  am,'  etc. 

"On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  written,  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following  piece  of  his- 
tory: 

" '  Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week  for  an 
aaswer  to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to  town,  where  I 
found  the  perfidious  creature  married  to  my  rivaL 
I  will  bear  it  as  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavor  to 
find  out  happiness  for  m3r8elf  in  that  retirement 
which  I  had  prepared  in  vain  for  a  frise,  ungrate- 
ful woman.'  "  I  am,"  etc. 
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Labitor  ei  lalwtar  in  ohum  Tolabilii  arom. 

Hoa.lll^iLi8. 
It  roUf,  and  roUi,  and  will  tonm  rolL 

"  Ma.  SpECTAToa, 

*'THxaB  are  none  of  your  speculations  whicAi 
please  me  more  than  those  upon  infinitude  and 
eternity.  You  have  already  considered  that  part 
of  eternity  which  is  past,  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater  plea- 
sure from  this  view  of  eternity  than  the  former, 
since  we  have  every  one  of  us  a  concern  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  whereas  a  speculation  on  that 
which  is  past  is  rather  curious  than  useful. 

"  Beside,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible  for 
successive  duration  never  to  have  an  end;  though, 
as  you  have  justly  observed,  that  eternity  which 
never  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible; that  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eternal  duration 
which  may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  dura- 
tion which  hath  been;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  philo- 


sophical  terms,  we  may  apprehend  a  potential 
thouffh  not  an  actual  eternity. 

"  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  is  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument that  he  is  a  being  designed  for  it;  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
virtuous  or  vicious  here;  that  he  hath  faculties 
improvable  to  all  eternity;  and,  by  a  proper  or 
wrong  employment  of  them  may  be  happy  or  mis- 
erable througjnout  that  infinite  auration.  Our  idea 
indeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of  an  adequate  or 
fixed  nature,  but  is  perpetually  growing  and  en- 
larging itself  towwa  the  object,  which  is  too  big 
for  human  comprehension.  As  we  are  now  in  the 
beginnings  of  existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear 
to  ourselves  as  if  we  were  forever  entering  upon  it. 
After  a  million  or  two  of  centuries,  some  consid- 
erable thines  alread;^  past,  may  slip  out  of  our 
memory,  wnich,  if  it  be  not  strengthened  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  may  possibly  foiget  that  ever 
there  was  a  sun  or  planets;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  race  that  we  shall  then  have  run,  we 
shall  still  imagine  ourselves  just  starting  from  the 
goal,  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  space 
which  we  Imow  had  a  oeginning,  and  what  we  are 
sure  will  never  have  an  end. 

"  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your  manage- 
ment, and  question  not  but  you  will  throw  it  into 
such  lights  as  shall  at  once  improve  and  entertain 
your  reader. 

"I  have,  inclosed,  sent  you  a  translation*  of  the 
speech  of  Cato  on  this  occasion,  which  hath  aeci- 
dentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  for  con- 
ciseness, purity,  and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired. 

ACT  y.-«CENE  L 

Cato  solas,  ete. 

fife,  lie  sa  habere  rem  neoMM  pronuf  mI» 

Raiione  vineU,  do  lubene  manna,  Plato. 

Quid  «nim  dediaiet,  qua  dedit  frnstra  nihil, 

^Stemitatie  inMtam  capidinem 

Natora?    Qnoreumluwdukisezpeekallo; 

yiteqae  non  explenda  melioria  aitiif 

Quid  Tnlt  dU  aUod  Isle  redeondi  in  nihil 

Honor,  sab  Imis  qoemqne  agens  |WcuidMst 

Car  territa  in  se  nftagit  anima,  ear  tremit 

Attonita,  qootiee,  morte  ne  penat,  timet? 

Particula  nempe  est  eaiqne  nasoenti  tndlta  i 

Dlrinior;  qosB  corpus  inoolens  aglt;  • 

Hominiqae  suodnit,  tna  est  soteniitaa, 

Jfitemitas  I    O  lubrieam  nimis  uald. 

Mlxiumqaedald  gaodiom  ftjrmkUnei 

Qa»  demlgrabitar  alia  bine  in  eorporaf 
Qnn  terra  mox  ineognfta?    Quis  orbis  noma 
Manet  Inoolendas  ?    Quanta  erit  mutatio  t 
fUtc  intoenti  qwtia  n^  qoaqua  patent 
Immensa;  sed  oallginoea  nox  pramit; 
Nee  luce  dara  volt  Tideri  linnda. 
Vigendos  hie  pes;  eerta soninae haetenos; 
8i  qtiod  gubernet  nomen  homanum  genns^ 
(At,  quod  gubernet,  esse  clamant  omnia) 
vlrtnte  non  nodere  certe  non  potest: 
Neo  esse  non  beata,  qua  gaodet,  potest 
Sed  qoa  beata  sede  t    Quove  in  tempotef 
U»c  quanta  qoanto  terra,  tota  eet  Cissaris. 
Quid  dnblus  baeret  animus  osqoe  adeo?    Brevi 
Hie  nodum  his  omnem  expedieC.    Anna  en  Induor. 

[Wad  manom  admoreos 
In  utramque  partem  fS^ta;  quaqoe  vim  inteant, 
Et  qusB  propuuent !    Dextera  intentat  neoon ; 
Titam  sinistra :  rolnos  hsK  dabtt  manns; 
Altera  medelam  vulnerls :  hie  ad  exitnm 
Deducet,  icta  simpUd;  hsK  vetant  mori. 
Secure  lidet  anima  mucroois  mines, 
Enseeque  strletos,  interlre  needs. 
Kxtinguet  atas  sidera  diutumior^ 
Jilate  languens  ipse  sol  obscurus 
Smittet  orbi  oonjieneecenU  Jnbar : 
Nature  et  ipsa  sentient  quondam  rloes 
JEtatIs;  annisipsadefldatgraTis: 
At  tlbi  JuTentus,  at  tlM  immortaUtu: 
TWA  parte  dirum  est  Tita.    Pertanent  mntois 
Elementa  sese  et  hiterfbunt  letibus. 


•This  translatkm  was  bjr  Mr.,  afterward  Dr.  Bland,  <». 
soboolmaster,  then  prorost  oi  laAon,  and  dean  of  DuiImb. 
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JCT.  8^  L  17a 


cftbcdHd.— ] 


5'kxt  to  tbe  people  vbo  wmni  a  plaee,  there  are 
to  be  pitira  more  than  those  vho  are  solicited 
Ibroae.    A  plain  aasvervitb  a  denial  in  it  is 
looked  Tspon  as  pride,  and  a  dril  answer  as  a 


5othina:  is  more  ridicnlons  than  the  pretensions 
of  people'  upon  these  occasions.  ErerythiDg  a 
Bun  nsth  suffered,  while  his  enemies  were  ic 
plar.  was  certainly  bronght  about  by  the  malice 
of  the  opposite  partr.  A  bad  caase  would  not 
hare  been  lo9t.  ii  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon 
the  bench :  nor  a  proflii^ate  Tonth  disinherited, 
if  he  had  not  got  drunk  ererj  night  by  toastins^  an 
ousted  mini»trr.  I  remember  a  torr,  who  having 
been  fined  in  a'court  of  justice  foraprank  that  de- 
ferred the  pillory,  desired  upon  the  merit  of  it  to 
be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  friends 
came  into  power ;  and  never  shall  foreet  a  whig 
crirainal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for  a  rape, 
told  his  friends,  ••  You  see  what  a  man  suffers  for 
slicking  to  his  principles." 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man  in  a 
partv  are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  When  they 
are  such  as  have  promoted  a  good  cause,  and  fallen 
upon  a  man  undeservedly,  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  and  recompensoa  beyond  any  other  pre- 
tensions. But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or 
indiscMion,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as 
have  rather  ruined  than  promoted  the  interest  they 
aim  at,  which  hath  always  been  the  case  of  many 
great  sufferers,  they  only  serve  to  recommend  them 


pat  in  to 
for  having  dared  to 
of  riiaa 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  eolond'a  eonun 

for  having  carsad  Oliver  Cronw^,  the  day 

i  kia  death,  on  a  public  bowliag-greui. 

I     But  the  ODost  whimsical  petition  I  hai 

I  with,  is  that  of  B.  B.,  Eaq.,  who  deaired  the 

of  knightlMmd  for  having  cockoldfd  Sir  T 

DOlorioas  roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  wh 

in^  let  hia  beard  g;row  from  the  martjni 

[King  Charies  I.  until  the  reatoration  d 

I  Chanea  II,  deaired  in  oonaideration  tharat 

j  made  a  privj-eoanador. 

I  must  not  omit  a  manorial  aetting  for 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  diap&ch, 
a  letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord, 
in,  as  it  afterward  appeared^  meaanrea  wc 
certed  for  the  reatoration,  and  vithout  wl 
verily  believes  that  happj  rerolntion  hai 
been  eflected;  who  thermpon  hnmblj  praj 
made  postmaster-general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  aeema  to  wri 
a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  oaea  the  word 
lantry,"  and  *'  eentleman-like"  Tciy  often 
petition,  begs  that  (in  conaideration  of  hia 
worn  his  hat  for  ten  yeara  paat  in  the  loj 
lier-cock,  to  his  great  danser  and  detiia 
may  be  made  a  captain  of  the  ffnarda. 

I  shall  close  my  aecoont  of  this  ooUai 
memoriala  with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at 
which  I  recommend  to  my  reader  aa  a  yer 
ble  piece. 

"The  PaUwm  of  B.  H„  Btf. 

*«  Humbly  showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner'a  father'a  brother' 
Colonel  W.  H.,  lost  the  third  finger  of 
hand  at  Edgehill  fig^t 

'*  That  your  petitioner,  notwithstandi 
smallness  of  his  fortune  (he  being  the  ; 
brother),  always  kept  hospitality,  and  dr^ 
fusion  to  the  roundneads  in  half  a  score  \ 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  as  aeveral  hoiu 
tlemen  (whose  names  are  underwritten)  ar 
to  testify. 

"  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable 
country,  for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  1 
cursed  sequestrator,  and  three  members  oi 
sembly  of  divines,  with  brawn  and  min 
upon  New-year's-day. 
«  "  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hi 
five  times  imprisoned  in  five  several  cour 
for  having  been  a  ring- leader  in  ^ve  differ 
into  which  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause 
him,  when  men  of  greater  estates  had 
courage  to  rise. 

"  That  he  the  said  E.  H.,  hath  had  si 
and  four-aud-twenty  boxing  matches  in 
of  his  majesty's  title;  and  that  he  receive< 


blow  upon  the  head  at  a  bonfire  in  Stratfoi 
Avon,  as  he  hath  been  never  the  better 
that  day  to  this. 

•'  That  jrour  petitioner  hath  been  so  far  i 
proving  his  fortune,  in  the  late  damnabl 
\ka.\.  \\«  verily  believes,  and  hath  good  r 


to  the  children  of  violence  ot  ioWy .  ^  ^ 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  ot  memofiuXft  YTe%ex\\ft^\\\s«j^^vTv^,>(yv'ax  \\V^V'»^  Qf  g 

by  several  cavaliera  upon  X^-  -^von  ol  l&Axi%\\«>MA\TAsJ!Xi^l\j^ 


THE   8PE0TATOB. 


"  Yoar  peUtioner,  in  connderation  of  his  said 
menu  ana  sufferings*  humbly  requests  that  he 
may  hare  the  place  of  receiTer  of  the  taxes,  collec- 
tor of  the  cuBtoms,  clerk  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieu- 
fttoaot,  or  whatsoever  else  he  shall  be  thought 
qualified  for.  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 
pray/'  etc. 


No.  630.]  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8, 1714. 

WvntB  Uafols Hob.  8  Od,  L  Sl 

With  rnuis  AtteDtloa  wait 

Hatiho  no  spare  time  to  write  anything  of  my 
«wn,  or  to  correct  what  is  sent  me  by  others,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  following  letters : 


«« 


Sofc, 


"Oxford,  Nov.  22. 


"If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me,  as  to  suspend 
that  satisfaction  which  the  learned  world  must  re- 
oeire  in  reading  one  of  your  speculatious,  by  pub- 
lishing this  endeavor,  you  will  ve^  much  oblige 
and  improve  one,  who  nas  the  botdnesa  to  hope 
tihat  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  your 
eorrespondents. 

"  I  nave  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good 
sense  and  good-nature  profess  a  dislike  to  music, 
when  at  the  same  time  taey  do  not  scruple  to  own 
that  it  has  the  most  agreeable  and  improving  in- 
fluences over  their  minds;  it  seems  to  me  an  un- 
hi|>py  contradiction,  that  those  persons  should 
have  an  indifference  for  an  art  which  raises  in 
them  sach  a  variety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

"  However,  though  some  few,  by  their  own  or 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  others,  may  be  led 
into  a  distaste  ot  tnose  musical  societies  which 
are  erected  merely  for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least 
reason  for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kind  of  mel- 
ody which  consists  of  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 

"You  have,  I  presume,  already  prevented  me 
in  an  argument  upon  this  occasion,  which  some 
divines  luive  successfully  advanced  upon  a  much 
greater,  that  musical  sacrifice  and  adoration  has 
claimed  a  place  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
most  different  nations,  as  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans of  the  profane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
the  sacred  world,  did  as  unanimously  agree  in 
this  as  they  disagreed  in  all  other  parts  of  their 
economy. 

"  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  music  which 
is  in  use  in  foreign  churches  is  the  most  excellent, 
as  it  most  affects  our  senses.  But  I  am  swayed 
by  my  judgment  to  the  modesty  which  is  observed 
in  the  musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Methinks 
there  is  something  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of 
a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson  :  by  this  we  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those 
divine  truths  which  we  are  shortly  to  receive. 
We  are  then  to  cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off 
our  hearts,  all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed, 
and  there  should  be  nothing  near  the  soul  but 
peace  and  tranquillity.  So  ^at  in  this  short  office 
of  praise  the  man  is  raised  above  himself,  and  is 
almost  lost  already  amid  the  jovs  of  futurity. 

"  I  have  heard  somo  nice  observers  frequently 
commend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  partic- 
ular, that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easty  and  regular 
methods  that  weyire  perfcctlv  deceived  into  piety. 
When  the  sptrift  begin  to  languish  (as  they  too 
often  do  witn  a  constant  series  of  petitions)  she 
takert  care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite,  and  re- 
lieves them  with  the  raptures  of  an  anthem.  Kor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  suhlimest  poetry,  softened 
in  the  most  moving  strains  of  music,  can  never 


fail  of  humblingor  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch 
of  devotion.  Who  can  hear  the  terrors  oi  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  described  in  the  most  expressive 
melody  without  bein^  awed  into  a  veneration? 
Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  endearing  attributes 
of  a  merciful  Father,  and  not  be  soften^  into  love 
toward  him  ? 

"  As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions,  the 
casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,  is  the  nat- 
ural privilege  of  music  in  general,  so  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the 
altar.  Those  impressions  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  spirits  are  more  deep  and  lasting,  as  the 
ffrounds  from  which  it  receives  its  authority  are 
founded  more  upon  reason.  It  diffuses  a  calm- 
ness all  around  us,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vain 
or  immodest  thoughts  which  would  be  a  hin- 
derance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that  neat  duty 
of  thanksgiving*  wnich,  as  we  are  informed  by 
our  Almighty  benefactor,  is  the  most  acceptable 
return  which  can  be  made  for  those  infinite  stores 
of  blessings  which  he  daily  condescends  to  pour 
down  upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  use  of 
this  pathetical  method  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
him,  we  can  scarce  contain  from  raptures  I  The 
heart  is  wanned  with  a  sublimity  of  goodness  I 
We  are  all  piety  and  all  love  I 

"  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and  wonder 
to  behold  unthinking  man  prostrating  his  soul  to 
his  dread  Sovereign  in  such  a  warmth  of  piety  as 
they  themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of  1 

"I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  passage 
taken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  where  those  harmonious  beings  are  thus 
nobly  described  :— 

**  Then  crown'd  again,  their  goklen  hana  ttier  took, 
Harpa  erer  tan*d,  that,  KUtt*rlnc  bj  their  licla, 
Like  qniTen  hong,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  qrmphooy  they  mtnidnoe  , 

Tbe  aacred  aoag,  and  waken  raptnree  high: 
No  one  exemi^  no  Toloe  Imt  well  ooald  Join 
Melodkraa  part--eocli  ooneord  is  in  beavenP* 

"  Ma.  Spsotatos, 


"The  town  cannot  be  unMquainted  that  in 
divers  parts  of  it  there  are  vociferous  sets  of  men 
who  are  called  rattling  clubs :  but  what  shocks 
me  most  is,  they^  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the 
church,  and  institute  these  societies  there,  as  a  clan 
of  them  have  in  late  times  done,  to  such  a  degree 
of  insolence,  as  has  given  the  partition  where  uey 
reside,  in  a  church  near  one  of  the  city  gales,  the 
denomination  of  the  rattling  pew.  These  gay  fel- 
lows, from  humble  lay  professions,  set  up  For  crit- 
ics, without  any  tincture  of  letters  or  reading,  and 
have  the  vanity  to  think  thev  can  lav  hold  of  some- 
thing from  the  parson  whicn  may  oe  formed  into 
ridicule. 

"It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  ^ntlemen, 
who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard  province  of  in- 
structing these  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no 
present  disposition  to  take,  have  a  fixed  charac- 
ter for  learning  and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted 
by  die  weidc  efforts  of  this  contemptible  part  of 
their  audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is  taken  by 
these  gentlemen,  or  anv  strangers,  their  friends, 
the  way  of  the  club  is  tnis ;  if  any  sentiments  are 
delivered  too  sublime  for  their  conception;  if  any 
uncommon  topic  is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use,  new 
modified  witn  the  finest  judgment  and  dexteri- 
ty ;  or  any  controverted  point  be  never  so  ele- 
gantly handled;  in  short,  whatever  surpasses  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  theology,  or  is  not  suited  to 


•  A  proclamation  isned  the  day  beltire  thto 
Uihed  mr  a  thankigiTing  fvr  King  George** 
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chin  to  the  lowest  bntton;  and  the  di 
his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  tl 
me  in  mind  how  it  sparkled  among  tl 
the  mine  where  it  was  first  discovei 
other  hand,  the  pretty  quaker  appear 
elegance  of  cleanliness.     Not  a  spec 
found  upon  her.    A  clear,  clean,  oi 
edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits 
cambric,  received  ^reat  advantages  fn 
of  her  black  hood;  as  did  the  whii 
arms  from  that  sober-colored  stuff  ii 
had  clothed  herself.     The  plainnesa 
was  very  well  suited  to   the  siinp] 
phrases;   all   which,   put  together, 
could  not  jnve  me  a  great  opinion  of 
they  did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  my  throi 
a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which 
sider  as  one  of  the  half  virtues,  as  A 
them,  and  shall  recommend  it  under 
lowing  heads:  as  it  is  a  mark  of  polj 
produces  love;  and  as  it  bears  anal 
of  mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness, 
sally  agreed  upon,  that  no  one  una 
this  virtue  can  go  into  company  with 
manifest  offense.    The  easier  or  higl 
fortune  is  this  duty  rises  proportio 
different  nations  of  the  world  are  as 
guished  by  their  cleanliness  as  by  t 
sciences.    The  more  any  country  is 
more  they  consult  this  part  of  politenc 
but  compare  our  ideas  of  a  female  £ 
an  English  beauty  to  be  satisfied  of 
what  hath  been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may 
the  foster-motner  of  love.  Beauty 
commonly  produces  that  passion  in  t 
cleanliness  preserves  it.  An  indifibr 
person,  kept  in  perpetual  neatness,  ha 
a  heart  from  a  pretty  slattern.  Agt 
unamiable,  while  it  is  preserved  clea 
lied ;  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly 
and  bright,  we  look  upon  it  with  n 
than  on  a  vessel  that  is  cankered  wit] 

I  might  observe  further,  that  as  cle 
dera  us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it  mak 
ourselves;  that  it  is  an  exc«llent  pn 
health;  and  that  several  vices,  destrui 
mind  and  body,  are  inconsistent  with 
it.  But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave 
of  my  readers,  and  shall  observe, 
place,  that  it  bears  a  gpreat  analogy  w 
mind,  and  naturally  inspires  r«finec 
andpassions. 

We  find  from  experience  that  thrx^u 
alence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious 
their  horror  by  being  made  familiar  U 
contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neig 
good  examples,  fly  from  the  first  ap 
I  BAP  (KTasion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  what  is  shocking.  It  fares  with  us  n 
M»mo  days  Hi  nee.  in  a  Hta;^  coach,  where  I  had  for  same  manner  as  to  our  ideas.  Our  q 
my  follow  travi'lors  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  con^ 
youni:  4uaki>r  woman,  llavin^r  no  inclination  to  ;  mind,  can  only  transmit  the  imprtrs 
lalk  unich  at  that  lime,  I  placod  my wlf  backward,  I  thinjfs  a.s  usually  surround  them.     ; 


their  taste,  they  are  all  immediately  upon  the 
watch,  fixinff  their  eyes  upon  each  otner  with  as 
much  warmth  as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the- 
Uole,  and  waiting,  like  them,  for  a  hit ;  if  one 
touches,  all  tidce  fire,  and  their  noddles  instant- 
ly meet  in  the  center  of  the  pew :  then,  as  by 
beat  of  drum,  with  exact  discipline,  they  rear  up, 
into  a  full  length  of  stature,  and,  with  odd  looks 
and  gesticulations,  confer  together  in  so  loud  and 
clamorous  a  manner,  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
discourse,  and  during  the  after-psalm,  as  is  not  to 
be  silenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does  this  suffice 
them  without  aiming  to  propagate  their  noise 
through  all  the  church,  by  sinials  given  to  the  ad- 
joiuiug  seats,  where  others  uesigned  for  this  fra- 
ternity are  sometimes  placed  upon  trial  to  receive 
them. 

"  The  folly  as  well  as  rudeness  of  this  practice 
is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  this,  that  nil 
that  follows  in  the  sermon  is  lost;  for,  whenever 
our  sparks  take  alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow 
so  tumultuous  that  no  after  explanation  can  avail, 
it  being  impossible  for  themselves  or  any  near 
them  to  g^ve  an  account  thereof.  If  anything 
really  novel  is  advanced,  how  averse  soever  it  may 
be  to  their  way  of  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of 
duty,  men  of  less  levity  than  these  would  be  led 
by  a  natural  curiosity  to  hear  die  whole. 

"  Laughter,  whore  things  sacred  are  transacted, 
is  far  less  pardonable  than  whining  at  a  conven- 
ticle; the  tost  has  at  least  a  semblance  of  grace, 
and  where  an  affection  is  unseen  may  possibly  im- 
print wholesome  lesnons  on  the  sincere;  but  the 
lirst  has  no  excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules 
of  order  and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  remiss- 
ness of  mind  in  those  important  matters  which  rc- 
auire  the  strictest  composure  and  steadiness  of 
louj^ht;  a  proof  of  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world. 

**  I  sl^all  not  here  enter  upon  the  veneration  due 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing 
to  the  minister,  or  the  renpect  that  so  grrcat  an  as- 
sembly as  a  whole  parish  may  justly  claim.  I  shall 
only  tell  them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to 
reclaim  a  profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so  they  as  gentlemen 
(for  wc  citizens  a.S8ume  to  be  sucn  one  day  in  a 
week)  are  bound  for  the  future  to  repent  of,  and 
abstain  from,  the  gross  abuses  here  mentioned, 
whereof  they  have  been  guilty  in  contempt  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  in  this 
case  made  and  provided. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

"R.  M." 
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^implrx  miinditiis- 


-HoB.  1  Od.  T.  ft. 


Klcgant  by  cleanlineeH- 


tlio  irroniul  whojvof  liavl  Ikkmi  Mack,  a^  T  jH.*rcoivcd  '  '•  In  tho  East,  where  the  wanuth  v\ 
from  souu*  fi'v  ^p;u'os  thai  had  e>oaiHHltho  jwwdtT, :  makes  cU-anliness  more  iiumo^iatt.^] 
i^hich  was*  iiu'»»rnoralod  with  the  t^'reatost  part  of  than  in  colder  couutrie;*,  it  i<;  u.atie 
h:s  o»»a:;  lji>  |vriwi!;,  which  ooM  mi  ftmall  sum.  their  ri'ligioii:  the  Jewish  law.  and  tht 
vas  afiiT  >o  siovciilv  a  manner  cast  over  his  shoul-  which  in  somo  thiuj^  copici?  aficr  ir,  i 
iioi>.  iliu!  ii  MMiicd  no;  in  have  U-en  conilnxl  since  bathings,  puritication;*.  and  otlu-r  n:*. 
:h«\M\Hr  ITI'J:  1r.<  i!v.c'.;.  \xliioh  was  not  much  con-  nature.  Though  iher^*  ib  the  almve 
ccaK\i.  wav  ,irt-.:lH,i  ^*  i:h  y\.\\u  Spanish  from  the  '  venient  reason  to  be  assi^'Dt.il  for  iht-s^ 


THS  8PE0TATOR. 


7» 


the  chief  intention  undonbtedlj  was  to  ^ify  in- 
ward purity  and  cleanliness  of  heart  by  tnose  out- 
ward wasbinm.  We  read  several  injunctions  of 
this  kind  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  con- 
firm this  truth;  and  which  are  but  ill  accounted 
for  by  saying,  as  some  do,  that  they  were  only  insti- 
tuted for  convenience  in  the  desert,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  habitable  for  so  many 
years. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  stonr  which  I 
have  somewhere  nad  in  an  account  of  Mahometan 
superstitions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  morning  had  the 
misfortune  as  he  took  up  a  ciystal  cup,  wnich  was 
consecrated  to  the  propnet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the 
ground,  and  dash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  cominff  in 
some  time  after,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  bless 
him,  as  his  manner  was  every  morning:  but  the 
youth  going  out  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and 
broke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  wondered  at  these 
events,  a  caravan  passed  bj  in  its  way  from  Mecca; 
the  dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  blessing;  biit  as 
he  stroked  one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a 
kick  from  the  beast  that  sorely  bruised  him.  His 
fionow  and  amasement  increased  upon  him  until 
he  recollected  that,  through  hurry  and  inadvert- 
•Dcy,  he  had  that  morning  come  abroad  without 
waahing  his  hands. 
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— ^Kxplebo  auBMnun,  redduqne  teiMbrfa. 

Vno.  JSb.  tL  M6. 


the  nnmlMr  FIl  complett, 

Iben  to  obtcozitj,  well  pleM^d,  retiiMt. 

Tmm  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which  is 
nataral  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  some- 
times into  very  whimsical  fancies.  "  This  noble 
principle,"  says  a  French  author,  '*  loves  to  amuse 
Itself  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  Tou  may 
see  a  profound  philosopher,"  says  he,  "  walk  for 
•n  hour  together  in  his  chamber,  and  industriously 
treading,  at  every  step,  upon  every  other  board  in 
4he  flooring."  Every  reauder  will  recollect  several 
instances  of  this  nature  without  my  assistance.  I 
think  it  was  Oreeorio  Leti,  who  had  published  as 
many  books  as  be  was  years  old;*  w^ich  was  a 
role  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  observed 
lo  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  thought 
ol  the  like  nature  which  determined  nomer  him- 
•alf  to  divide  each  of  his  poems  into  as  many 
books  as  there  are  letters  in  the  Qreek  alphabet. 
Herodotus  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his 
books  to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  for  which  rea- 
son many  a  learned  man  hath  wished  that  there 
had  been  more  than  nine  of  that  sisterhood. 

Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  followed 
Virgpl  as  to  the  number  of  his  oooks;  and  even 
Milton  is  thought  by  many  to  have  changed  the 
number  of  his  books  from  ten  to  twelve  for  no 
other  reason;  as  Cowley  tells  us  it  was  his  design, 
had  he  finished  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated 
the  i£neid  in  this  particular.  I  believe  every 
one  will  a^ree  with  me  that  a  perfection  of  this 
nature  hath  no  foundation  in  reason;  and,  wiUi  due 
respect  to  these  ^at  names,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  something  whimsical. 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  defense  of  my 
bookseller,  who  occasioned  tnis  eighth  volume  of 


*Thki  Tolmuinous  writer  boMted  that  he  had  been  the  au- 
thor ci  •  book  and  the  fkther  of  a  chikl  Ibr  twenty  years  imc> 
e^fllvelj.  Bwtft  oounted  the  number  of  ntcpn  he  bad  made 
ttom  London  to  Cbeljea.  And  it  i«  Mid  and  demonstrated  in 
Um  PamitaUa,  that  Bishop  Wren  walked  round  the  earth 
wbiW  ft  pritouw  in  the  Tbwer  of  London. 


Spectators,  because,  as  he  said,  he  thousht  seven 
a  very  odd  number.  On  the  other  side  several 
^ve  reasons  were  urged  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; as,  in  particular,  that  seven  was  the  precise 
number  of  tne  wise  men,  and  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful constellation  in  the  heavens  was  composed 
of  seven  stars.  This  he  allowed  to  be  true,  but 
still  insisted  that  seven  was  an  odd  number;  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  that,  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  sufilcient  stock  of  leading  papera,  be  ahould 
find  friends  ready  enough  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Having  by  this  means  got  his  vessel  launched  and 
set  afloat,  he  hath  committed  the  steerage  of  it,  from 
time  to  time,  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of  con- 
ducting it. 

The  dose  of  this  volume,  which  the  town  may 
now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may  possibly  ascribe 
each  sheet  to  its  proper  author. 

It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this  paper  a 
considerable  time  longer  by  the  help  of  large  con- 
tributions sent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion  of  tha 
Spectator's  correspondents  than  by  publishing  the 
following  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  veiiea 
upon  a  subject  perfecUy  new: 

<*  Me.  Sfxctatoe,  Dublin,  Nov.  30, 1714. 

"  You  lately  recommended  to  your  female  readsn 
the  good  old  custom  of  their  grandmothere,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  nee- 
dlework. I  entirdy  agree  with  you  in  your  senti- 
ments, and  think  it  would  not  be  of  less  advantagie 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  to  the  rep- 
utation of  many  of  their  good  neighbors,  if  they 
passed  many  of  those  houn  in  this  innocaot  tntv- 
tainment  which  are  lost  at  the  tea-table.  I  would* 
however,  humbly  offer  to  your  conaideration  the 
case  of  the  poetical  ladies;  who,  though  ther  may 
be  willing  to  take  any  advice  given  them  oy  the 
Spectator,  yet  cannot  so  easily  quit  their  pen  and 
ink  as  you  may  imagine,  rray  allow  tiiem,  at 
least  now  and  then,  to  indulge  themselves  in  othar 
amusements  of  fancy  when  they  are  tired  wiUi 
stoopinff  to  their  tapestry.  There  is  a  very  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  which  of  late  several  ladies 
here  in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  senius;  it  is  the 
maxinff  of  grottoes.  I  know  a  la^  who  has  a  very 
beautiful  one,  composed  by  herself;  nor  is  there 
one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up  bj  her  own  hands. 
I  here  send  you  a  poem  to  the  fair  architect,  which 
I  would  not  offer  to  herself,  until  I  knew  whether 
this  method  of  a  lady's  passing  her  time  wete 
approved  of  by  the  Bntish  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who  am, 
"  Your  constant  Reader 

"  and  humble  Servant, 

"A.  B." 


TOURS. 


ON  HSR  OROITO. 


A  frotto  so  complete,  with  raeh  dedgn. 
What  hands,  Caljpeo,  eoaU  hsTe  ftirard  hut  thlnat 
Bach  chequer'd  peoble,  and  each  ahtning  shall, 
8o  well  proportion'd  uad  dispoe'd  so  welL 
Surprising  luster  from  thy  tbouf ht  reeelre, 
Assuming  beauties  more  than  nature  gave. 
To  her  their  rarlous  shapes  and  gloasy  hue, 
Their  glorious  qrmmetry  ther  owe  to  you. 
Not  flun'd  Amphion's  lute,  wboee  powerful  call 
Made  willing  stones  dance  to  the  Theban  wall, 
In  more  harmonious  ranks  ooukl  make  them  ML 
Not  eTening  cloud  a  brighter  u«h  can  show, 
Nor  richer  colors  paint  ue  hcaTenly  bow. 

Where  can  unpolished  natui*  boast  a  plaot 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this? 
At  the  gay  partl-color'd  M«ne  we  start, 
Vor  dumoe  too  regular,  too  rude  Ibr  art. 

Charm'd  with  the  idght,  my  raTbh'd  breast  is  llr'd 
With  hints  like  thoee  which  ancient  bards  inspired; 
All  the  feitrn'd  tales  by  superstition  told. 
All  the  bright  train  of  fikhUd  nymphs  at  old. 


;"'^u..-»' 


;     I. 


r 


f 
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THB  BPBOTATOR. 


Th*  enthiudAstlQ  Mum  belieres  are  tnia, 
Think!  the  spot  sacred,  and  Its  genlos  yon ; 
Lost  in  wild  raptures  would  ehe  lain  discloee 
How  bj  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder  rose; 
Indastrioufl  in  a  falthfUl  Terse  to  trace 
The  rarioua  beauties  of  the  lorely  place, 
And,  while  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  Tiew, 
Through  erery  mase  thy  artftil  hand  pursue. 

0,  were  I  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  oould  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  thine, 
That  oould  rude  shells  in  such  sweet  order  plaea, 
Gire  oonunon  ol^ects  such  uncommon  grace; 
Like  them,  my  well  chose  words  in  everv  lino 
As  sweetly  temper'd  idaould  as  sweetly  shine. 
80  Just  a  &n<7  should  my  numbers  warm, 
like  the  gay  pime  should  the  description  charm. 
Tlien  with  superior  strensth  my  Tcdce  I'd  raise, 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approre  my  lays, 
Pleaa'd  to  reflect  the  well-sung  flounder^  pxilie. 
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Omnia  profscto.  cum  se  a  ooelestibus  rebus  referet  ad  ho- 
maoas  excelslus  magnifloentiusiue  et  dioet  et  sentiot 

Ciono. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man  both 
speak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  magnificently  when 
be  descends  to  human  affairs. 

Thk  following  discourse  is  printed  as  it  came  to 
my  hands,  without  variation: 


l€ 


"  Cambridge,  Dec.  12. 

It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an- 
cients why  the  number  of  ezcelleut  orators,  under 
all  the  encouragements  the  most  flourishing  states 
could  give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  number 
of  those  who  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.  A 
friend  of  mine  used  merrily  to  apply  to  tliis  case 
an  observation  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the 
most  useful  animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in  their 
veneration;  whereas  the  species  of  those  beaste 
Uiat  arc  fierce  and  mischievous  to  mankind  are 
but  scarcely  continued.  The  historian  instances 
a  hare,  which  always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth; 
and  a  lioness  which  brings  forth  but  once,  and 
then  loses  all  power  of  conception.  But  leaving 
my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
these  latter  a^es  wo  have  greater  cause  of  com- 
plaint than  the  ancients  had.  And  since  that 
solemn  festival  is  approaching,*  which  calls  for 
all  the  power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as 
noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revelation 
has  taueht  us,  the  design  of  this  paper  shall  be  to 
show,  that  our  moderns  have  greater  advanta^s 
toward  true  and  solid  eloquence,  than  any  which 
the  celebrated  speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

"  The  first  great  and  substantial  difference  is, 
that  their  common-places,  in  which  almost  the 
whole  force  of  amplification  consists,  were  drawn 
from  the  profit  or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they 
regarded  only  this  present  state  of  duration.  But 
Cnristianity,  as  it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  per- 
fection, as  it  brin^  the  consideration  of  another 
life  into  the  question,  as  it  proposes  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  higher  nature  and  a  longer  con- 
tinuance, is  more  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  naturally  inclined  to  pursue  what  it 
imoi^ines  its  ^realcsi  interest  ana  concern.  If 
PericloH,  as  historians  report,  could  shake  the 
firmest  resolutions  of  his  hearers,  and  POt  the 
passions  of  all  Gret»ce  in  a  ferment,  wlicn  the 
provsent  welfare  of  hi^  country,  or  the  fear  of  hos- 
tile invasions,  was  the  subject;  wliat  may  be  ex- 
pected from  that  orator  who  warns  liis  audience 
against  those  evils  which  have  no  n^medy.  wlien 
once  undergone,  either  fn)m  prudence  or  time? 
As  much  ijreater  as  the  evils  in  a  future  state  are 

'Chrintmas. 


than  these  at  present,  so  much  are 

persuasion  unaer  Ohristianitj  greai 

which  mere  moral  considerations  co 

with.    But  what  I  now  mention  i 

the  power  of  moving  the  affections. 

other  part  of  eloquence  which  is  in 

terpiece:  I  mean  the  marvelous,  o: 

this  the  Christian  orator  has  the  adv 

contradiction.    Oar  ideas  are  ao  infii 

by  revelation,  the  eye  of  zeaaon  ] 

prospect  into  eternity,  the  notions 

so  worthy  and  refined,  and  the  aco 

of  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery  so 

dent,  that  the  contemplation  of  su( 

ffive  our  discourse  a  noble  vigor, 

force,  beyond  the  power  of  any  nui 

tion.    'fully  requires  in  his  perfei 

skill  in  the  nature  of  heavenij  be 

says  he,  his  mind  will  become  mon 

unconfined;  and  when  he  descen 

human  affairs  he  will  both  think 

more  exalted  and  nmgnificent  ma 

same  reason  that  excellent   znasti 

recommended  the  study  of  those 

rious  mysteries  which  revelation 

to  us;  to  which  the  noblest  parts 

of  the  world  are  as  much  inferior 

is  less  excellent  than  its  Creator. 

most  knowing  among  the  heathens 

and  imperfect  notions  of  a  futur 

had  indeed  some  uncertain  hopes, 

by  tradition,  or  gathered  by  reason, 

ence  of  virtuous  men  would  not  be 

the  separation  of  soul  and  body; 

disbelieved  a  future    state   of   pi 

misery;  or,  upon  the  same  accouz 

painted  Antigonus  with  one  side  0 

spectator,  that  the  loss  of  hia  eye  n 

blemish  upon  the  whole  piece;  1 

sented  the  condition  of  man  in  il 

and  endeavored  to  conceal  what  th 

a  deformity  to  human  nature.     I 

served,  that  whenever  the  aboye-m4 

in  his  philosophical  discourses  is  1 

mcnt  to  the  mention  of  immortal  iti 

one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;    rouse< 

with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  h 

imagination  to  conceive  somethii 

and,  with  the  greatness  of  his  tho 

it  were,  a  glory  round  the  aenten 

and  unsettled  as  he  was.  he  seems 

contemplation  of  it.    And  nothing 

rious  prospect  could  have  forced  a 

of  truth  as  he  was  to  declare  his  re 

to  part  with  his  persuasion  of  iromc 

it  should  be  proved  to  be  an  erroni 

had  he  livea  to  see   all   that   CI 

brought  to  light,  how  would   he 

out  all  the  force  of  eloquence   in 

contemplations  which  human   nat 

of,  the  resurrection,  and  the  judg 

lows  it!    How  had  his  bn*ast  glo^ 

ure,  when  the  whole  compass  of  fu 

!  and  exposed  to  his  view  \    How  woi 

I  ation  have  hurried  him  on  in  the 

i  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  !     How 

I  entered,  with  the  force  of  lightning 

.  tions  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed  thi 

,  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  comi 

:  those  trlorious  themes  which  his  i 

■  painted  in  such  lively  and  lasting 

I      "  This  advantage  Christians  ha 

'  with  no  small  pleasure  1  lately  m 

I  ment  of  Longinus.  which  is  prvsei 

I  mony  of  that  critic's  jiidgineiit,  at 

I  of  a  manuscript  of  tne   ^Tcw  Te^ 

I  Vatican  library.    After  that  authoi 
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inp  th^most  celebrated  oratora  amoncr  the  Ore- 
cians,  he  says,  'add  to  these  Paul  of  Tanus,  the 
patron  of  au  opinion  not  yet  fully  prored.'  As  a 
tteathen  he  condemn!  the  Christian  religion;  and, 
■a  an  impartial  critic,  he  judees  in  favor  of  the 
promoter  and  preacher  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  that 
ue  latter  part  of  his  judgment  adds  great  weight 
to  his  opinion  of  St.  ram^s  abilities,  since,  under 
all  the  prejudice  of  opinions  directly  opposite,  he 
is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  that 
aportle.  And,  no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  de- 
•cribes  St.  FmmI,  such  he  appeared  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  which  he  visited  and 
falMsed  with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives  us, 
in  one  circumstance,  a  convincing  prom  of  his 
eloquence,  when  the  men  of  L^rstra  called  him 
Hercury, '  because  he  was  the  chief  ipeaker,'  and 
would  nave  paid  divine  worship  to  him,  as  to  the 
flod  who  invented  and  presided  over  eloquence. 
This  one  account  of  our  apostle  sets  his  character, 
considered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the  cele- 
hrated  relations  of  the  skill  and  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  cotemporaries.  Their  power 
in  ^peaking  was  admired,  out  still  it  was  thought 
human;  their  eloquence  wanned  and  ravished  the 
hearen,  but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man, 
not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage  then  had 
8t.  Pnul  above  those  of  Greece  or  Rome?  I  con- 
tes  I  can  ascribe  this  excellence  to  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  which 
may  nave  still  the  same  influence  on  the  hearen, 
irhich  have  still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a 
•kiUful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the  same 
expressions  as  the  disciples  who  met  our  Savior 
in  their  war  to  Emmans  made  use  of:  'Did  not 
our  hearts  Dum  within  us  when  he  talked  to  us 
by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tares?'  I  may  be  thought  oold  in  my  judgment 
by  some,  but  I  must  affirm  that  no  one  orator  has 
leift  us  so  visible  marks  and  footsteps  of  his  elo- 
auence  as  our  apostle.  It  may  pernaps  be  won- 
oered  at,  that,  in  his  reasonings  upon  idolatnr  at 
Athens,  where  eloouence  was  born  and  flourished, 
lie  confines  himself  to  strict  argument  only;  but 
my  reader  may  remember,  what  many  authore  of 
thie  best  credit  have  assured  us,  that  all  attempts 
upon  the  affections,  and  strokes  of  oratory,  were 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  country 
in  courts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence 
therefore  here  was  the  effect  of  his  exact  conform- 
ity to  the  laws;  but  his  discourse  on  the  resur- 
rection to  the  Corinthians,  his  harang^  before 
Agrippa  upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  that  of  others,  are  truly  great,  and  may 
aerve  as  full  examples  to  those  exMllent  rules  for 
the  sublime,  whicn  the  best  of  critics  has  left  us. 
The  sum  of  all  this  discourse  is,  that  our  clergy 
have  no  further  to  look  for  an  example  of  the  per- 
fection they  may  arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul's 
harangues;  that  when  he,  under  the  want  of  sev- 
eral advantaffes  of  nature,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
WMd  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  standard  to  sue- 
coeding  ages,  by  the  best  judges  of  a  different 
pernuasiou  in  religion;  I  say,  our  clergy  may 
learn,  that  however  instructive  their  sermons  are, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  great  addition: 
which  St.  Paul  has  given  them  a  noble  example 
of,  and  the  Christian  religion  has  furnished  them 
with  certain  means  of  attaining  to.'* 


No.  634]    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17, 1714. 

Tba  fewer  our  wanta,  the  nearvr  wo  rcarmble  the  gods. 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phan,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their  several  doctrines. 


they  made  human  nature  resemble  the  divine. 
How  much  mistaken  soever  they  might  be  in  the 
several  means  they  proposed  for  this  end,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  desi^  was  great  and  glorious. 
The  finest  works  of  invention  and  imagination 
are  of  very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  balance 
with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind. 
Longinus  excuses  Homer  very  handsomely,  when 
he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men,  that  he 
might  make  his  men  appear  like  the  sods.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  several  of  ttie  ancient 

Shilosophen  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer  had 
one:  tney  endeavored  rather  to  make  men  like 
gods  than  gods  like  men.       / 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philosophy, 
some  of  them  have  endeavored  to  place  men  m 
such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or  indolence  at  least,  as 
they  vainly  imagined  the  happiness  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  consist  in.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  most  virtuous  sect  of  philosophera  have  created 
a  chimerical  wise  man  whom  tney  made  exempt 
from  passion  and  pain,  and  thougnt  it  enough  to 
pronounce  him  all-sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the  g^Uue 
of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds  it,  signifiea 
no  more  than  that  a  good  and  wise  man  should  to 
arm  himself  with  patience  as  not  to  yield  tamelr 
to  the  violence  of  passion  and  pain;  that  he  should 
learn  so  to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to 
have  few  wants;  and  that  he  should  cherish  so 
many  virtues  in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after  having 
framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, it  should  be  our  next  care  to  conform  our- 
selves to  it  as  far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit. 
I  might  mention  several  passa|^  in  the  sacred 
writings  on  this  head,  to  which  I  might  add 
many  maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authom 
amonff  the  Greeks  and  Rooaans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  passage,  to 
this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Casara.  The  eoir 
peror  having  represented  all  the  Roman  emperon, 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  as  passing  in  review 
before  the  gods,  and  striving  lor  the  superiority, 
lets  them  all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius 
Cesar,  Augustus  OiBsar,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aureliua. 
and  Constantino.  Each  of  these  great  heroea  of 
antiquity  lays  in  his  claim  for  tM  upper  place; 
and,  m  order  to  it,  sets  forth  his  actions  after  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  But  the  gods,  in- 
stead of  being  dassled  with  the  luster  of  their 
actions,  inquire  by  Mereury  into  the  proper  mo- 
tive and  governing  principle  that  influenced  them 
throughout  the  whole  senes  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
ploits. Alexander  tells  them  that  his  aim  was  to 
conquer;  Julius  Cssar,  that  his  was  to  gain  the 
hiffhest  post  in  his  country;  Augustus,  to  ffovem 
weU;  Trajan,  that  his  was  the  same  as  wat  of 
Alexander,  namely,  to  conquer.  The  auestion,  at 
leneth,  was  put  to  Mareus  Aurelius,  wno  replied, 
wit£  great  modesty  that  it  had  always  been  hie 
care  to  imitate  the  ffods.  This  conduct  seems  to 
have  gained  him  Uie  most  yotes  and  best  place 
in  the  assembly.  Marcus  Aurelius  beioff  after- 
ward asked  to  explain  himself,  declarw  that,  by 
imitating  the  ffods,  he  endeavored  to  imitate  them 
in  the  use  of  nis  understanding,  and  of  all  other 
faculties;  and  in  particular,  that  it  was  always  hia 
study  to  have  as  lew  wants  as  possible  in  himself, 
and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  othera. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  revealed 
religion  nas  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that 
it  has  given  us  a  more  just  and  perfect  idea  of 
that  Bomg  whom  every  reasonable  creature  ought 
to  imitate.  The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  com- 
edy, might  justify  his  lewdness  by  the  example 
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Being.  In  tlie  next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to 
excite  our  inclinations  that  doth  not  deaenre  them. 
I  shall  then>forc  dismitui  my  reader  with  this 
maxim,  via:  "Our  happinem  in  this  world  pro- 
ceeds from  the  suppression  of  our  desires,  but  in 
tlie  next  world  from  the  gratification  of  them." 


of  Jupiicr;  as.  iiidi-fd,  there  was  scarce  any  crime  erected  Uiis  immense  theater.  Is  not  t] 
that  iiii<''ht*  not  be  countenanced  by  those  notions  '  than  an  intimation  of  our  immortality  ?  Id 
of  thr  (Tfitv.  u'hii'h  prevailed  amnui;  the  common  |  when  considered  as  on  his  probation  for 
people  in  the  heathen  world.  Revealed  religion  |  existence  hereafter,  is  the  most  remarkable 
nets  forth  a  proper  object  for  imitation  in  that  Be- '  of  divine  wisdom;  if  we  cut  him  off  fronc 
iug  whc»  iii  tlie  {latterii,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all !  tion  to  eternity,  is  the  most  wonderful  a 
spiritual  jMTfection.  |  countable  composition  in  the  whole  creat 

While  we  ivinain  in  this  life  we  are  subject  to  hath  capacities  to  lodge  a  much  greate 
inuumerablc  temptations,  which,  if  listened  to,  .  of  knowledge  than  he  will  be  awer  masu 
will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and  goodness,  '•  an  unsatis&d  curioaity  to  tread  the  aec 
Uie  only  things  wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  of  nature  and  providence;  bat  irith  thi 
»_.-^^     i_  .?, .  i:r., — »  -.:*u  ^^*u...^  *-.  ■  gaDS,  in  their  present  Btructure,  are  rathe 

serve  the  necessities  of  a  vile  body,  than 
ter  to  his  understanding;  and  from  the  L 
to  which  he  is  chained,^  can  frame  but 
ing  guesses  concerning  the  innumerabl 
of  light  that  encompass  him;  which,  t 
themselves  of  a  prodigiona  biffneea,  do 
glimmer  in  the  remote  spaoea  oil  the  heai 
when,  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and  paiu 
labored  a  little  way  up  the  steep  aacent 
and  beholds  with  pity  the  groveling 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slidea,  and 
bles  down  headlong^  into  the  ffrave. 

"  Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  I 
justice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  tha 
another  state  when  man  ahall  be  better  si 
contemplation,  or  rather  have  it  in  his 
remove  from  object  to  object,  and  from 
world;  and  be  accommodated  with  senses 
helps,  for  making  the  quickest  and  most 
discoveries.  How  doth  »uch  a  genius  as 
Newton,  fh>m  amid  the  darkness  that  ini 
man  understanding,  break  forth  and  ap 
one  of  another  species  1  The  vast  nuichi 
habit  lies  open  to  him;  he  seems  not  una 
with  the  general  laws  that  jrovcm  it;  i 
with  the  transport  of  a  philosopher  h( 
and  admires  the  glorious  work,  ne  is  a 
paying  at  once  a  more  devout  and  mon 
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Btntto  te  Mil«n  hoinlnnm  »c  domum  contempUrl ;  qw  il  tlU 
parrs  (ut  ei>t)  ita  Tiilfttur,  luec  ooelostia  wmper  ipifetato; 
UU  haMsna  contMnnito.— 4}icjao  Bomn.  fidp. 

I  pamive  you  eontonplate  the  Mat  aid  haMtation  of  men ; 
which  If  It  aiman  an  lltUe  to  jroa  as  U  xvally  is,  fix  yoor 
fjai  paipetualljr  upon  heaTanij  ol^ocU,  and  dc«plM  oaithljr. 

Thk  following  essay  comes  from  the  inj^enious 
author  of  the  letter  upon  novelty,  printed  m  a  late 
Spectator;  the  notions  are  drawn  from  the  Platonic 
way  of  thinking;  but  as  they  contribute  to  raise 
the  mind,  and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of 
our  own  future  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  think  it 
well  d(*ser\-es  to  oe  presented  to  the  public: 

"If  the  universe  be  the  creature  or  an  intelligent 
mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard 
to  himself  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  mske 
trial  of  his  omnipoU'nce  to  be  informed  what  effects 
were  within  its  reach;  the  world,  as  eiisting  in  his 
eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is 

drawn  forth  into  being:  and  in  the  iinroenso  abyss  j  homage  to  his  Maker.  But,  alas  I  how  i 
of  hifl  otwiMice  are  contained  far  brighter  scenes  t£an  I  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind  I  And 
will  ))e  ever  set  forth  to  view;  it  Wnng  inipossible  scare  to  the  compass  that  is  taken  in  h^ 
that  the  gn*at  autlior  of  nature  should  bound  his  of  an  an^el,  or  of  a  soul  but  newlv  esca 
own  power  by  ffivin^  existence  to  a  system  of  its  imprisonment  in  the  bodv!  I^or  m 
creatures  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve  u]>on  ^  freely  indulge  my  s(»ul  in  tlic  confidei 
it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his  almighty  will,  i  future  grandeur;  it  pleases  me  to  think  th 
Between  finite  and  infinite  there  is  an  unnieasur- :  know  so  fimall  a  portion  of  the  works  of 
able  interval  not  tobe  filleti  up  in  endless  ages;  for  tor,  and  with  slow  and  painful  steps  cn.>e 
which  reason  the  most  excellent  of  all  God's  works  '  down  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  shall 
must  be  (equally  short  of  what  his  power  is  able  ;  shoot  away  with  the  swiftness  of  ima 
to  produce  as  tne  most  imperfect,  and  may  be  ex-  i  trace  out  tne  hidden  springs  of  nature 
ceeded  with  the  same  ease.  I  tions,  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heav< 

"This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine  (what  I  ies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  Ife  a 
it  must  be  confessed  is  not  impossible),  that  the ;  of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  nat 
unfathomed  space  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births,  i  moral  worlUK,  visit  the  several  apartment 
the  younger  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection  ,  tion,  know  how  they  arc  furiiisned  and 
than  the  elder.  But,  as  this  doth  not  fall  within  i  habited,  comprehend  the  order,  and  me: 
my  present  view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  tak- !  magnitudes  and  distance  of  tboiie  orbs, 
ing  notice  that  the  consideration  now  mentioned  .  us  seem  disposed  without  any  regular  de; 

J)rove8  undeniably,  that  the  ideal  worlds  in  the  ^  set  all  in  the  same  circle;  <)bscr\'e  the  de 
livine  understanding  yield  a  prospect  inconipara-  ;  of  the  parts  of  each  system,  and  'if  our  i 
bly  more  ample,  various,  and  delightful,  than  any  big  enough  to  grasp  tfie  theory)  of  the  sei 
created  w«>rlu  can  do;  and  that  thereforcj  as.  jt  is^  tenis  upon  one  another,  from  whence  n 
not  to  U*  supjwsed  that  God  should  make  a  world  j  harmony  of  the  universe.  In  eternity  a  g 
merely  of  Inanimate  mailer,  however  divecsi&cd*  |  niay  be  done  of  this  kind.  1  find"  it  ( 
or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no  higher  an  ^  cherish  this  generous  ambition:  for  besid 
order  than  brutes,  so  the  end  for  which  he  desi£iii?d  '  crct  refreshment  it  diffuses  through  mj 
his  reasonable  offspring  is  the  contem])lation  of  engages  me  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  i 
his  works,  the  enJ4^raent  of  himself,  and  in'Tboth  ties,  as  well  as  to  exercise  them  confumial 
to  be  happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowed  [  rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable  Innnir 
them  wiin  corresponding  faculties  and  desires.  '  hope  I  have  of  b*Mng  once  advanced  to  a 
He  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  from  a  bare  re-  •  altcd  station. 

view  of  his  works  than  from  Xbe.  ftwrvv^  ol  Vv\*.  o'viv  ■      *•  Tlie  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end 
ideas;   but  wc  mav  be  assviTed  \\iaX.  \vv>  v%  '^^^  A%^^^A\Y\^\s!i«vV^^  Ci<id,  beyond  which  1 
t?d  in  the  satisfaction  derived  Vo  Wvt\c;«^  CK\>fw-\l«tm'a.Vv^,   \5;\TO.'«&:\*Ms^^%>5wfc  ^x^ts!!:^^ 
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hie  of  it,  and  for  whose 
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hiH  creatares  id  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor 
biding  himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath 
1^  hanale  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the  most 
•ow  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  hearts 
prefer  ewerj  triniu^  satisfaction  to  the  favor  of 
their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  eood  man  for  the 
•tngolari^  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a  time 
come  when  the  Freethinker  shall  see  his  impious 
aehemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  convert  to  the 
truths  he  hates  f  when  deluded  mortals  shall  be 
eonvinced  of  the  ibiff  of  their  pursuits;  and  the 
few  wise  who  followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
and.  scorning  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  the 
sordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a  celestial 
abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of  their  utmost  wish  in 
tlie  vision  of  the  Creator?  Here  the  mind  heaves 
a  thought  now  and  then  toward  him,  and  hath 
■ome  transient  glances  of  his  presence;  when,  in 
the  instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest  hold, 
the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back 
tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground.  Doubtless,  there 
Is  some  more  perfect  way  of  conversing  with  heav- 
enly beingR  Are  not  spirits  capable  of  mutual 
intelligence,  unless  immersed  in  bodies,  or  by 
their  intervention  ?  Must  superior  natures  depend 
on  inferior  for  the  main  privileges  of  sociable  beings, 
that  of  conversinff  witn  and  Snowing  each  other? 
What  would  theyhave  done  had  matter  never  been 
eroated?    I  suppose,  not  have  lived  in  eternal  sol- 


itude. As  incorporeal  substances  are  of  a  nobler 
order,  so  be  sure  their  manner  >of  intercourse  ia 
answerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  This 
method  of  communication  we  call  intellectual  vis- 
ion, as  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sense  of  seeing, 
which  is  the  medium  of  our  acquaintance  wiUi 
this  visible  world.  And  in  some  such  way  can 
God  make  himself  the  object  of  immediate  intui- 
tion to  the  blessed;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  will,  always  condescending,  in 
the  circumstances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weakness  and 
proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintly 
reflect  the  image  of  his  perfections;  it  is  a  secona- 
hand  knowleoge;  to  have  a  just  idea  of  him  it 
may  be  necessanr  that  we  see  him  as  he  is. '  But 
what  is  that?  It  is  something  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet,  what  we 
can  easily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeak- 
able, of  everlasting  rapture.  All  created  glories 
will  fade  and  die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  my  happiness  to  compare  the  world  with 
the  fair  exemplar  of  it  in  the  JDivine  mind;4iecw 
haps,  to  view  the  original  plan  of  those  wise  Re- 
signs CEat  have  been  executinp  in  a  long  sy^^^^^MJ^ 
of  ages.  THUS  employed  in  finding  out  his  works, 
uid  contemplating  their  Author,  how  shall  I  fall 
prostrate  and  adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in 
the  immensity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  iimni- 
tude  of  his  perfections  1" 
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